Hns 


issraiSi 


A  Lauqe  Colobhkd  Fashion  tH.AT?h«>«LA|]|fM«.  Tnii.Era. 

A  Set  of  Ten  Dinxei!,  Si;i>i*ek,  &  i^rEi:TAiS?E9f  Carixs,  in  manv  Colouhs. 
A  Plate,  in  Gold  and  the  IIeiuluic  Arms  of  some  of 

«  THE  Nations  of  Euiiowt:- 

Full-sieed  Pattiuins  fob  Cb!mi#*.OLT  A  Low  Bodice  and  Fichu  Marie 


Antoinette, 


KcrdIiKwork  Pattekmb  ^<r£tebrudew  Pattei^  FodI 
Panwiper.  Crochet  nortl«f^vRM|ed  Patteii^  IIi 
Napkin  Ring.  Ca>chet  TAc^  in  Net  andVTt 
Bound  Settra.  Enit>r<>idere<Pll|j^'r.  Old  PaAer  U 
Pi.snioN  Ei^eaTwos  tr^Yohng  LadWl^ifrure.  Yoikng 
DreascM  Viaiung  lad  Ball  Toiletw)|Jlurniilg'^d 
and  idl&r  CdtfFsrM.  AUuming  and  tndoor  Jocktits  t 
and  CroWa,  Collate,  and  Hcoddroeicii. 

BonncUX  DreSkB^ioc^ili Mari^ntoineUtgfccRiL 

for  the  M^th.  Winter  WVj^g  CdUume. 
CuiLtAXN’s  I^^iONs: — Child’a^h|ed  I^aforc.  Bo^^ 
Frock.  LiU^  Girl’s  Hood.  Bk^WjfJnet,  Waistcoat 
IrOAWINO-BOOll  ^ANTS  FOR  WiNTErNDecORATION  Dw 


>1.  Cigar  Ask  Stand. 
ng-mon>  ^<-k)1.  Table 
ig.  Worlf  Basket  and 


stma.s. 


{n.  Morning 
\  New  Scarf 
'  Veil  in  Net 
iilet.  Winter 
lice.  Toilets 


BodiSS. 
ITalking  1 
Initted  B< 


iooat.  Poplin 


illlttst  rations. 


rAQB. 


Thk  Journal  or  Mias  n^mMOR 
CARRHTDON,  or  OCAUIARATa.  . 
Earth,  Aw,  Fwe,  and  WaterT'^ 
CoNCKRNiKO  Certain  Little  Trials 

IN  Lite  g . 

Christmas,  rrom  a  Latin  Htmn  . 
Helen's  Dowpji  .... 
Some  OumosmEs  or  Materia  Medica 
The  Cattain  or  the  Foeecastlb's 
Yarn . 


The  Fashions . 

Description  or  the  Fashion  Plate 
Description  or  Heraldic  Arms  . 
A  Sketch  or  Tea-land  . 

Table  Cabds . 

Spinnings  in  Town 
The  Noblest  Man  .... 
Winter  Decorative  Plants  . 
Christmas  Pieces  .... 
T)i''.  Knoi.isiiwouan's  CosvEns.izioNE 


[QSTER  ROW  ET 


CHRISTMAS  FRESEUT 


NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS 

FOR  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAY  AND  FESTITj; 
SCENES. 

OHj  is  •  delightfully  fr^Aut  and  tracspurent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  ai  i 


goft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direction,  and  impai-ting  a  trauBcendent  lustre.  Price  3s.  Ud.,  7s.,  10s.  Od.,  and  218. 


ROWIJANDS’  KALYDOR,  for  the  Skin  and  Coua{4exion. — Tbe  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  the  softat 
and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  tbe  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  irritation  and  removing  cutaned 
defects,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Price  4s.  lid.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 


ROWIjANDH'  ORONTOi  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  strengthening  ( 
GujDB,  and  for  giving  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  tbe  Breath.  Price  2s.  Od.  per  box.  I 

Bold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  *«*  Ask  for  “  ROWLANDS  ”  Articles.  / 


THIS  HEST  HEMEHY  FOH  ir^THIHESTIOlV.  ' 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  tl 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  u  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  jt  is  with  justice  calk 
the  “Natural  Streugtheuer  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON'S  PllilJS  act  as  a  powerful  touic  aud  genii 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  t^  :^tilu(l^ 
to  the  benefits  to  be  deiived  from  their  use,  as  tlioy  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  yen 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l*d.,  2s.  9d.,  aud  11s.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kiuydom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  aud  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


IBB'WXMTG  ZbX.A.CHIM’ES.  i 

FURCRASBRS  SHOCLn  8ER  TUB  1 


FLORENCE, 


#  Which  ha«  been  awerdod  a  SILVER 
MF.UAL,  the  HKiltKST  PRKMll'M  for 
a  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE,  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  Ju/y,  IS67. 

Other  5owiu|rMach{iieCou>]Mi&ietaiTo> 
bCoUalv  advertiec  Gold  MtsUU  and  the 
Croat*  of  the  of  Honour  awarded 

at  the  I'ari*  Ex|K>altiou.  Srithfr  pfthote 
$0  adrfrti$ing  rccetred  any  ptTmium  at  all 
far  Family  S^-iagMachintt.—  See  OAeial 
Award  uat.  The  FLoRKNC'E  alao  re- 
reirt-d  the  lllglu'at  Prixe,  a  Gold  Medal, 
at  Exhihltiou  of  the  American  Inhtituto, 
New  York,  \9G!i  {in  competition  leith  every 
tretl-kuotcn  Machine).  It  executes  in  a 
tuperior  manner  aU  ktndt  of  Sewtni^  ever 
required  in  afaniilv.  niakea /our  dif  trent 
tiitchet,  includiitft  the  Lo<'k  Siitrh,  hat* 
patent  n‘veraildc  K^ed-uiotiou,  fasteiia  oS 
lU  aeoiu  without  atopping.  and  ia  «rar> 
ranletl  auiH'rior  to  all  otbers  for  family 
BM.  Ir  AJIT  PVmCBASEK  18  PISSATISVISD  WITH  IT,  AFTER  A  FAIR  TRIAL,  WE  WILL  filVE 
lir  nCflAKOB  ART  ABWHTO  MACHINB  OF  SlMIl.Alf  I'RirR  KNOWN’  TO  TIIK  TKAltl. 
Proeuectua  and  Saniplea  of  work  poat  free.  Agenta  wantc<L  Addrcaa,  FLOKENCE 
SEWING  MACHINE  (KIMPANY.  B7.  Vheapslile.  Lomlon;  li)  &  111,  HlacKfkiaro^Mtreet, 
Jf saohcalgr I M,  Vmian»»treet,  (ila$gote!  8.  Foit^ttreet,  itrigkton ;  605,  Drofidtcay.  \ev  Forkf 
111,  Montgawktnpatreet.  San  Francisco,  California;  Agents:  MAF  Jt  Soho  Baxaar 

mtUrance).  London;  F.  BAPTF,  90,  Grc^flon-afrcrr,  IhslAin. 


THE  ‘EXCELSIOR!’  PRIZE  MEDAL 

FAMIIT  SEWIM6  AND  EMBDOIDE 

J.  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 

CHEAPER, ^^MPLEST, 

17  AST  to  operate,  umple  to  lea 
Pj  not  liable  to  derangement. 
TCCK,  But,  FELL,  GETHEa,  COEP 
BBEID,  and  EMBHOIDES. 

Sews  with  equal  eaae  on  any  thi 
of  material,  from  two  ordinary 
requires  no  re-winding;  and  tbe 
I  cut  at  every  inch  will  not  rip. 
t  Price  from  £6  Og.  LUtg  f 


“  We  can  confidently  recommend  tbe '  Kxcelaior’  Ifacbige.” 
JfrcAaata 

WHICHT  &  MANN 

1-A3,  ITollvoi’ii  ISairfiS,  ^pi|flQ 

MANUFACTOBY— GIPPINQ  WORKS,  fPSWlCH 


BIMMDLS  CHOICE  PERFUMERY  AND  ELEGANT  NOVELT 

RIMMEL’S  IHLANG-IHLANO,  the  FLOWER  of  FLOWERS,  a  Delicious  Perfuijas,  from  Sg 
RIMMEL’S  PATENT  DINNER-TABLE  FOUNTAIN,  to  replace  tbe  Rose-water  Bglver, 
plated,  with  Kfau  basin,  £1 10s. 

THE  NEW  INITIAL  FAN,  ornamented  with  a  Floral  Letter.  'White  wood,  2a  fid.;  enamelled, 
post,  la  extra. 

MUSICAL  PERFUME  CASKETS  and  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  from  £1  la 
EIMMEL'S  PERFUME  VAFQRIEBR,  for  Scenting  and  Purifying  tbe  Atmosphere,  from  Ca 
RIHMEL’S  LOTION  for  the  COMPLEXION,  2a  Od.  Na  I,  Preservativg.  No.  2,  CuraUya 
RIMMEL’S  EXTRACT  of  UMR  JUICE  and  aLTCEBpiB,  tbe  Beet  Preparation  (or  the  Hair,  la  6d.,  2a  6A,  and  fia 
RIMMBL'S  ROSE  WATER  CRACKERS,  for  BaBs  aad  Fartiaa  2a  per  dosen. 

PBBFUKEP  ILLUtflVATED  DINNER  CARDS,  Sas^r  doxea;  with  menu  at  back,  <a  par  dosen;  by  post,  lA  gxtra 
RIMMEL'V  BOOK  PP  PBRECMRS  (Sth  edition),  with  2W  Illngteattoag,  Svo,  gilt  edgse,  Sa;  by  post  for  68  stamps. 
BIMNEL’S  ALMANACK  for  1666  (ShpkNNfte’s  Seven  Apse  ot  Ben).  Price  6d.;  by  post  lor  T  stamps. 

*”HaE  lIHHa,  PEBMIUB  BT  AFFOIEWHT  TE  8.B.E  MB  rBIVCBU  Of  W 


Strand;  128.  V^geut-atreet ;  RA,  OorsluU,  IntndoN.  17,  Boal«T»rd  das  ZtaUens,  Paris. 


XUM 


UM 


-v-.-t  ii 


[  TO  -A-DVERXISErrS. 

AU  Communications  respecting  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  he  sent  on  or  "before  the  14rt  of  the  month  ta 
*  Mr.  Barker  Webb,  Advertmment  Agent,  83,  Rathbone  Place,  O.xford  Street,  W. 


LADYS  TROUSSEAU 


6 

“  Beatrice"  Chemises . 

•  •• 

s«a 

At 

4/9 

1 

8 

6 

2 

“  Alexandra”  ditto  . 

10/6 

1 

1 

0 

4 

“  Alice”  Nightdresses . 

... 

5/11 

1 

3 

8 

2 

“  Maude”  ditto  . 

••• 

9/6 

0 

19 

0 

6 

Pairs  Long-Cloth  Drawers,  tucked . 

••• 

3/6 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  trimmed  with  work 

5/6 

•  •• 

0 

10 

6 

2 

Long-Cloth  Petticoats,  tucked  . 

8/6 

0 

17 

0 

1 

Ditto  ditto,  trimmed  with  work 

13/6 

0 

13 

6 

8 

Camisoles,  trimmed  with  work  . 

•  •• 

4/9 

0 

14 

3 

3 

Ditto,  extra  good  . 

6/6 

0 

19 

6 

3 

Merino  Vests . 

3/6 

0 

10 

6 

8 

Flannel  Petticoats  . 

8/6 

... 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Printed  Cambric  Dressing-Gown  . 

... 

21/0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Coloured  Flannel  ditto  . 

31/6 

1 

11 

6 

12 

Pairs  White  Cotton  Hose  . 

1/9 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Pairs  Lisle  Thread  Hose  ...  . 

•  •• 

2/0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

Cambric  Pocket-Handkerchiefs  . 

•  •• 

••• 

1/- 

0 

12 

0 

6 

Hem-stitched  ditto  . 

••• 

1/6 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Pairs  French  Wove  Corsets . 

12/6 

1 

5 

0 

2 

Crinolines,  latest  fashion  . 

•  •• 

••• 

10/6 

... 

1 

1 

0 

6 

P'ine  Huckaback  Towels  ...  . 

•  •• 

1/2 

... 

0 

7 

0 

Haberdashery  (an  assortment)  . 

- 

... 

... 

... 

0 

10 

0 

Any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  can 

be  had  on  application. 

£20 

0 

0 

OUTFITS  TO  INDIA,  OUTFITS  TO  JAPAN, 

OUTFITS  TO  CHINA,  OUTFITS  TO  AUSTRAUA, 

For  «S20,  J540,  dCGO,  and  dSlOO. 


rhe  PATENT  SANSFLEOTUM  JUPON, 
15/6 

Phe  ONDINA,  or  WAVED  JUPON,  12/6 
LECTIO  DOWN  PETTICOATS,  17/6 
[he  GEMMA  JUPON,  12/6 


The  DUCHESS  JUPON,  10/6 
PICCADILLY  STRIPED  JUPON,  21/- 
The  FAN-TAIL  JUPON,  21/- 
The  POMPADOUR  JUPON,  25/- 
THOMSON’S  CRINOLINES,  7/6 


Book  of  Illustrations,  containing  much  information  and  all  the  New  Designs  in  Underclothing,  including  the 
‘J^ce,”  “Favourite,”  “Edith,”  “Maude,”  “Helena.”  “Beatrice,”  “Dagmar,"  “Princess,"  and  “Belgravia” 
^^ghtdrc8ses,  &c. ;  also  Drawings  of  Crinolines,  Corsets,  Camisoles,  &c.,  post  free. 

“  Tbn  Trousseau  and  articles  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  but  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  workmanship. 
To  those  whose  incomes  are  limited  a  good  and  ladylike  Outfit  can  be  obtained  for  the  Twenty  Pounds  mentioned.” — English- 
vonan's  Domestic  Mcyazine. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to— 

MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE,  UNDERCLOTHING  DEPARTMENT. 


AMILY  DRAPER,  JUPON  &  CORSET  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COURT  &  ROYAL  FAMILY, 
37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St  James’s  Church,- W. 


TIIE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


n 


NEW  MUSIC. 

B00'?EY’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL 

OF  XKW  MUSIC  (bMng  an  eitra  number  of  the 
Cabinet*'),  priee  1*.  In  Illuminated  covert,  ^  t 
adgrt,  containing  tlie  following  new  Muaic,  U  now  fuady : 
A  NEW  BONG  bv  CLARIBEU 
A  NEW  SONG  by  J.  R.  THOMAS. 

A  NEW  PIECE  by  KCIIR. 

A  NEW  PIECE  by  KliRBES. 

A  NEW  VALSE  by  BTKAUSS. 

A  NEW  POLKA  by  BTRAUvS't. 

A  N*- W  COMIC  tjUADUlLLE  by  BERGER. 

A  NEW  OAU)P  from  “THE  GUAND  UfCHEBS." 
A  NEW  CllUlBTMAS  CAROL  by  J.  L.  HATTON. 
Boosar  and  Co.,  llollet^treet. 

And  all  Mutictellert  and  Booktellert. 


The  grand  duchess. 

Tlje  principal  Bongt  from  the  New  Opera 
LOVE*B  CONFESSION  (Uiiat  Lui). 

oHi  1  Dote  on  the  military. 

THE  8AHKE  BONO.  -  ~ 

THE  BuNO  OF  THE  GLASS. 

All  post  free,  la  7<L  each. 


The  grand  duchess. 

Pianoforte  arrangemanta  of  the  new  and  toceeta 
fol  Opera 

KUHE’S  GRAND  DUCHESS.  4a 
KKT1'ERER’.S  grand  DVCHEBS.  4a 
CKAMEK'B  GRAND  Dt’CHESB  S  Rooka4a  each. 
BRINLEV  HICHARDB*  ^AliKE  BONO.  3a 
BKINLEY  RICHARDS'  LOVE'S  CONFESSION.  3a 
BOOSET  nnd  CO.,  IloUet-atreet 


CLARIHEL’S  CHRISTMAS  ROSE, 

a  mall  Album  of  Twelve  Entirely  New  Balladi, 
price  5a,  elegantly  bound,  giltedgea 

BooSBT  and  Co.,  HoUet-atreet. 


The  GRAND  DUCHESS  WALTZ 

Pott  free,  Sa  Id. 

Booset  end  Co.,  Ilollet-etreet. 


The  grand  duchess 

QUADRILLE.  Pott  free,  2a  Id. 

BoosET  and  Co.,  lloUea^trcet 


BRONZONETTE.— A  Shilling  Bottle 

will  Impart  a  beautiful  bronae  surface  to  a  straw  bat 
and  an  iron  fender.  Applied  with  a  brush  in  a  few 
minutea  It  it  a  most  useful  and  elegant  preparation. 
Kept  by  moat  Chemists,  price  la  Wholesale  of  Patent 
Medicine  Vendora 


The  prettiest  present  for  a 

LADY  is  QUEEN  DAGMAR'S  CROSS. 

Worn  by  H.R.1I.  the  Princess  of  Walea. 

This  elegant  jswel  is  admired  by  all,  and  is  flIU**!  with 
tba  nndying  essence  of  a  thousand  flowera  Price  5a  Cd., 
post  free;  in  solid  fine  gold,  2  guineaa 
FELIX  BULTANA  and  COMPANY,  Rt^al  Perfumers, 
23,  Poultry,  London. 

None  are  genuine  without  the  Oovemment  Stamp,  which 
baa  been  granted  to  FELIX  BULTANA  and  CO. 


TO  LADIEa 

The  FASHIONABLE  PLAIT 

CHIGNON  and  FR1ZZETTE8  for  forming  it  with 
ladies'  own  hair. 

Lengths  of  hair  for  coiling  and  friscettes  for  same.  • 
Piaita,  Long  curia  and  every  variety  of  Ornamental 
Hair  always  ready  for  wear,  and  can  be  tent  by  poat 
•eenre  frm  obaanration. 

List  of  prieea  free. 

STACEY  and  CO., 

Hairdressers  and  Manufacturers, 

45,  Crsnliounie-otraet,  London.  W.C. 
Invantorsof  the  Alexandra  Chignon  Holder,  for  forming 
fbe  natural  chignon  without  a  comb;  post  frM,  ^ 


USE  SYMINGTON  S  PATKNT  PEA 

FLOUR  fm*  making  Roup  in  Oi»e  Minute  without 
boiling.  Bowden  Steam  Milis,  Market  Harborougfa. 


Priee  6d.  (post  7d.),  in  neat  ease,  la  6d.  (post  la  Sd.),  Russia 
gilt.  2b.  6d.  (pnet  2a  8d.),  or  in  exquisita  Viennese  bind* 
ing,  3a  tpost  3a  Sd.) 

PivET  VY  PRESENT.— HOWLETT  S 

VICTORIA  GOLDEN  ALMANACK  for  1868.  This 
miniature  pocket  reference  contains,  in  32  pages  of  ex¬ 
quisite  enamel  and  gold,  all  the  information  of  tba  larger 
year-buoka 

London :  BimpkiN,  Stationers'-court ;  HOWLBTT,  10,  Frith- 
street,  Boho;  and  all  Booksellera 


Round  shoulders,  stooping 

Habits,  and  Deformities  are  prevented  and  cured  by 
the  IMPUOVEI»  CUEBT-EXPANDINO  BRACES,  for 
botli  sexes  of  all  agea  They  strengthen  the  voice  end 
lungs,  relieve  iudiget'lon,  end  are  sapeclally  recommended 
tochildren  for  assistingthe  growth  and  producing  a  perfect 
symmetrical  figure,  su|>ers^ing  the  old  braces  sn<i  staya 
To  be  obtained  only  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Burgical  Hi  cha- 
nicians,  66.  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  W.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  forwarded. 

'J'OThE^  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.— 

X  Miss  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  Lady’s  Maid  In  the 
highest  circles  of  England,  Paris,  and  Spain,  will  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stamps  full  directions  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  getting-ap  the  PACE  and  EYES 
in  tha  most  brilliant  style,  with  other  recipes  for  the 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— 'Address,  Miss  £.  Talbot, 
Folkingham,  Lincolnshire. 


Tenth  Thousand,  Ons  Shilling. 

aunt  ANNK’S  ANTIMACASSARS 

XK.  IN  CROCHET.  Good  pattema  clear  instmetions, 
elegant  illustrations.  Sold  by  all  Kooksellera  and  I'erlin 
>bopa.  By  post  for  12  stam;M.  te  G.  C.  HOPE,  Robertson- 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DEALERS  TIIROUOUOVT  TUB  WORLD. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.-CoMr, 

catarrhs,  and  other  febrile  affect  ions  can  be  readily 
arrested  in  their  early  stages  by  these  Fills,  if  taken  accord 
ing  to  their  accompanjitig  direction*.  In  addition  to  their 
cooling  and  purifying  properties,  tlicse  Til's  control  tha 
rirculation.  rtnluce  febrile  symptoms,  relax  Uie  skin,  pro> 
mote  perspiration,  and  restore  health. 


TO  MOTHERS  AND  MEDICAL  MEN.  I 

The  ELASTIC  ZONE.  I 

OR  INFANTS  BELT 

(a  substitute  for  the  Roller  and  Stays).  Invented  by  a 
Lady.  Uneoualled  by  any  other  contrivance  for  aimpUcity 
of  oonstruction,  facility  in  putting  on,  and  for 

EASE  AND  SUPPORT  TO  THE  WEARER; 
thereby  being  a  boon  to  the  infant  as  well  as  to  the 
mother  and  nurse.  Price  2s.  6d.  A  single  Belt  sent,  as 
specimen,  post  free  for  33  stampa 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  THOMAS,  53  and  54,  King's-road,  Brighton. 
Ills  Trade  suppli^ 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

A  GOOD  STATE  OF  HEALTH  may 

be  secured  by  the  simple  and  cheap  procesa  of  taking 


I  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  1 


whenever  there  Is  anv  symptom  of  lndiq>odtlon.  They 
posscM  the  most  astonishing  and  invigorating  propertica 
and  they  will  overeoma  all  obatinate  complainta  and 
restore  sound  health;  there  is  a  return  of  good  appetite 
shortly  irom  the  beginning  of  their  use,  whilt  thsir  mild¬ 
ness  as  a  purgative  is  a  desideratum  greatly  required  by 
the  weak  and  deiicate.^MaT  be  had  of  all  Chemists  and 
Medicine  Vendors,  in  boxes,  la  l^d.,  Sa  9d.,  and  in  Family 
Packeta  11s*  esch. 


LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

Paris  Ethibltioo-TWO  GOLD  MEDALB. 
CAUTION  —The  name  “  Lirniu's  Extbact  or  Hkat" 
ne  longer  offering  any  guarantee  of  genuinencM  w*hat- 
aver,  oontraiy  to  Baron  Liebig’s  intention  (see  Chancery 
proceedings  21  Nov.),  ask  for  Liebig's  Company's  Extract, 
and  require  Liebiga  signature  on  every  iiu',  being  the 
only  sort  warranted  genuine  and  perfect  by  Baron  LiKBlo, 
the  Inventor,  and  made  according  to  his  special  and  much 
perfected  wooess,  the  Company's  property.  11b.,  14s. ; 
{tb.,  7s.  fid. ;  Hb.,  4s. ;  2oa.,  2*. 

Retail  of  Portnum  and  Mason,  all  Italian  warehouse¬ 
men,  Chemists,  and  Grocers.  Wholesale  of  Crosse  and 
Blackwell,  and  all  wholesale  houses. 

Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Com^>any  Limited,  43,  Mark-lsne. 


MORRISON'S  ARCHIMEOIAN  HEM-FOLDER 

For  the  SetrioK-Uachine  and  the  Finger. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

STEEL  PEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Drawings  and  partienlars  forwarded  on  application. 


piHARMING  and  seasonable  Christmas 

Presents.— Now  ready,  a  series  of  Illustrations  of 
Drawing-Room  Garden  Elegancies,  Drawin:;-Roora  Plant 
Cases,  Winter  Plants  for  Ute  Drawing-Room,  Bulb  Jardl- 
nets  for  the  bitting-Room,  Ac.,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  2 
stamps. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Ve^ 
table  be^  and  Bummer  and  Autumn  Flowering  Gladroll 
will  be  ready  early  In  Januar}’  and  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion— BARR  AND  BUGDEaV,  Metropolitan  Seed,  Bulb, 
and  Plant  Warehouse,  12,  King-street,  Covent-garden, 
London,  W.C. 


SAGCHARATED  WHEAT  PHOSPHATES. 

A  Dietetic  Preparation  sapplying  an  important 
deficiency  in  the  ordinary  food  of  Invalids 
and  Children, 

ESPECIALLT  IN  BREAD  &  MIIJC. 
Sold  in  bottlei  at  la,  2a,  and  Sa  6d.  etch. 
Nona  Qenciki  without  Traoi  Mahz. 

PREPARED  BY  T.  MORSON  !c  SON, 
31,  88,  and  124,  SOUTHAMPTON  BOW, 
LOKDON,  W.C. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 


ALMOND  FLAVOUR 

PRESTON'S  ESSENCE  of  BIHER  ALMONDS 

FREE  FROM  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

This  delicious  Essence  is  the  only  kind  that  may  be  safely 
used  tur  finvouring  Custarda,  Blanc-manges,  A&,  and  all 
kinds  of  Pastry. 

Bold  Retail  by  Chemista,  Grocers,  &e.,  in  bottles,  fid.,  li.» 
and  la.  fid.  eacm 

WHOLKSALE— 

PRESTON  and  SONS, 

88,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.a 

Obaerve  the  Trade  Mark. 


Th.6  aoknowledg'ed  and  ufa  remedy  in  all  Verrone  and  Khenmatio  Diseases,  is  now  rendered  self-applicable 
in  all  cases  of  impaired  vitality  and  functional  disorders  by  tbe  perfection  of  NEW  PATENT 

SELF-RESTORABLE  VOLTAIC  CHAIN  BATTERIES, 

bajnds,  belts,  aco. 


I^.  SIEVEKINO,  H.  1X)BB,  Eaq.,  C  B.,  M.R.CS..  ftc.— the  Acad^mle  de  Mdilicfoe,  Pfirit,  and  the  Royal  CfHlega  of  Phyilci^a  London,  have  voM  an 
addreu  of  thanka  to  ’he  inventor  for  hts  mont  Intereiting  discovery.  (See  extracU  in  Pamphlet  and  Originals  at  the  EatablUhment) 

The  Nervoas  System,  debilitated  from  whatever  cause,  receive!  from  these  Galvanic  Appliances  the  natui^  stimulus  for  which  it  cravea,  and, 
reicviiiorated,  is  enabled  to  throw  off  those  morbid  condiiiona  resulting  in  feelings  of  pain,  aloggiah  circulation,  defective  secretlona  and 
nn^Uras,  which,  according  to  tbe  symptoms,  are  termed  Rheumatiam.  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Nciatlca,  Gout,  Nervous  Deafnesa,  Head  and  Tooth, 
ache,  Uver  Complaints,  Indigestion,  Pai^ysis,  Epilepsy,  Nervous  Debility,  Functional  Disoiders,  Mental  DerangMuenta,  do.  Chain  Banda,  Bslta,  do.| 
as  to  22s.,  according  to  electric  power;  combined  Electric  Bands  for  restoring  impaired  vitality,  80a  to  40s. ;  Portable  Chain  Batteries,  raperior  in 
effects  and  convenience  to  any  other  known,  from  three  to  four  guineaa  Pamphlet  poet  frea  May  be  had  of  tbe  Inventor  and  Patentee, 

J,  L.  FULYEEMAGHEB,  Galvanio  Establishment,  200,  Begeut-street,  W.,  London. 
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THE  EN(JLISinVOM.\:N’S  DOirEsltC  ADVERTISER. 


THE  ‘‘GLEN  COVE  CO.,” 

of  NEW  YORK, 

we  the  Sole  Makers  of  this  celebrated  food.  So 
great  is  the  demand,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  that  they  produce  now  Daily  nearly 
SO, 000  lbs.  It  is  solely  made  from  the 
Finest  White  Maize ;  its  colour.  Pure  I 

Snow  White  (without  bleaching, 

&c)  shows  its  superiority 
over  its  coareer  ash 
or  yellow-tinged 

a-'*" 


“ This  Food, 
Invaluable  for 
Invalids  and  Chil. 
dren,  can  also  be 
,  most  ea^y  and  cheaply 

.  ■! made  In  few  minutes  Into 
delicious  Puddings,  Pies.  Cakes, 
Omelets,  Blanc  Mango,  Creams, 
Jelllea  and  scores  of  dishes,  as  see 
directions  on  Packets  Sold  by  all  pro¬ 
minent  (Jrocera,  Chemists,  Ac.,  8d.  and  4d. 


N.B.— Please  ask  for,  and  be  snre  yon  get, 

?H:E  ‘‘MA.I55E1V 


Wheeler  &  Wilson 


M  Exposition  nmvERSFLLK,  Paris,  18B7,  awards  Whekler  and  Wilson  the  highut  premium— a  Gold 
Medal— for  the  perfection  of  their  Sewing  Machines  The  number  of  entries  in  the  Sewing  Machine 
^  Department  was  82,  distributed  as  follows: — England,  11;  France,  2S;  United  States,19;  German 
M  States.  6;  Belgium,  4;  Italy,  4;  Canada,  5;  Austria,  3;  Denmark,  3;  Switzerland,  2,  Every  system 
^  was  represented  and  fully  tested,  and,  according  to  the  award,  Wbeiler  and  Wilson  lead  the  World 
?  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

S  This  celebrated  Machine  is  crowned  with  65  Medals— has  been  tested  beyond  all  question,  and 
V  stands  to-day,  as  it  has  stood  for  many  years,  without  a  rival  To  see  it  perform  the  different 
^  operations  such  as  Hemming,  Felling,  Gathering,  Embroidering,  Working  Button-holes,  Ac.,  seems 
^  more  like  a  thing  of  life  than  a  Machine  moved  by  the  will  of  the  operator.  It  has  adjustable  gauges 
M  for  every  description  of  work,  and  can  be  changed  in  a  moment  to  suit  any  material,  coarse  or  tine. 
JUi  With  an  additional  attachment  it  embroiders  beautifully,  making  its  own  braid  as  it  sews,  taking  the 
O  thread  direct  from  the  spool  The  process  is  secured  by  Patent.  Price  from  £8.  Instructions 
gratis,  and  Prospectus  free. 

pj  139,  Regent  Street^  and  43,  St.  PauVs  Churchyard,  London ; 

^  73,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool.  , 


THE  OXJIIVE^  HOIVIVET. 

MJIS.  HALL, 

304,  REGENT  STREET  (OPPOSITE  THE  POLYTECHNIC), 

Begs  to  call  attention  to  her  unrivalled  GUINEA  BONNET,  suitable  tor  the  present  season;  also  a  select  stock  of  MOURNING  MILLINERY. 

•••  -  304,  REGENT  STREET,  EONDON,  W. 


THE  55s.  HAND-SEWING  MACHINE. 


WEIR, 

2,  CARLISLE  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W., 
LONDON. 

The  simpleit,  tnoiit  efflcicnt,  and  durable  hand>«ewlnp 
machine.  Many  inferior  hand-maehin«‘s  are  in  the  market ; 
buy  one  capable  of  doing  every  kind  of  houeehold  work 
that  will. last  for  years  and  give  satisfaction. 

Cbtrnotf. — ItnftnHena  of  tbit  eelebraud  machine  are 
numerous.  Every  machine  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted 
HAND  LOCK-STITCH  UACHLNR,  X4  4s. 

C.  WEIR.  9.  Carllale-ttrsat  (I  doers  from  Solio-fi|uare 
Wmt  side),  W.,  London. 


"Y’E  QUEEN  MAB  LAMP. — The  purchasers  of  this  extra- 

ordinary  household  luminary  arc  now  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  snceeas 
of  it  la  without  precadent  or  parallel.  It  bums  thirty  to  forty  hours  without  attention, 
and  coats  in  use  about  one  penny  per  week.  Ye  Queen  Mab  takes  care  of  itself,  requires 
no  trimming,  breaks  no  chimneys,  is  not  productive  of  any  of  the  usual  objections,  and 
is  in  all  respecta  a  safety  lamp  during  the  Icngost  winter  nights.  Pseked  in  box  and 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  40  stamps ;  price  at  the  DepOt,  9s.  9o. 
Thousands  of  charming  Lamps  (with  new  Hydrocarbon  Burner),  the  economy  of  which 
is  a  marvel,  3a  9d.  Co  91a  Send  stsmpa  The  secret  of  preventing  breakage  of  ehiinoey.4 
imparted  to  each  purchaser.  The  6TBLLA  LAMP  DEPOT,  No.  11,  OXFORD  STREET, 
adjoining  Star  Brewery,  London. 

N.B.  The  transnsmnt  inodorous  Stella  Candlea— no  guttarlag,  no  snullnt,  and 
endurance  equal  to  wax.  la  4|d.  per  lb. 


THE  “WONDER”  SEWING  MACHINE. 


Price  3Ss. 

On  Stand,  with  Treadle  complete,  £3  3s. 

J.  A.  KNIGHT  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

THIS  MACHINE  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  It  makes  the  elastio 
stitch,  and  will  hem,  seam,  bind,  quilt,  and  embroider— in  fact,  do  all  kinds  oi  bonsehold 
sewing,  and  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  that  a  child  can  work  it  with  ease. 

Each  Machine  gnaranteed  for  12  months. 

J.  A.  KIVIGmT  &  CO., 

42,  HANWAT  STZIEET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Terms— Cash  with  Order.  P.0.0,  made  payable  at  Hanway-itreet,  London. 


TIi£  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  aDVERHSEE. 


POETMANTEATJS,  BONNET  BOXES,  TRAVELLING  BAGS. 

niustrated  Catalogue  poet  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE"  EXPANDING  BASKET. 

1,  EDWARDS  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQ.,  LONDON,  W., 

Ajid  31a,  Wifpmore  Street,  a^oiainic. 


BEELIN  WOOL  MB  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 

MADAME  GOUBAUD  begs  to  inform  the  Subscribers  of  the  “ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE”  that  she  has  opened  a  Depot  at  33,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  St.,  W., 
for  the  sale  of  the  above  in  connection  vith  the 

business  now  so  successfully  established. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  intimate  relation  with  the  leading  establishments  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  enables  her  to  procure  anything  that  may  be  required  by  her  correspondents ;  and  it  will  be 
her  constant  endeayour  to  merit  approval  by  strict  and  careful  attention  to  all  orders  entrusted 
to  her  care. 

For  price  of  Materials  for  Berlin  Pattern  issued  with  this  Magazine  see  page  427,  and  for 
Paper  Model  Price  List  see  large  Pattern  Sheet. 

N.B. — All  Letters  should  be  addressed, 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD, 

33,  RATHBONE  PLACE,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition.  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

WATERPROOF  DRESS  AND  BOHHET  BASKETS. 
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ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


Joit  ready,  ivith  magniBcent  lilustrations  by  Gustave  Dorc, 
price  218., 

FAIRY  REALM ;  a  Qjllection  of  the  Favourite 

OH  Tales.  Illustrated  by  the  peucil  of  Gustavb  Dobe. 
Told  in  Verse  by  Tom  Hood.  Smail  folio,  printed  on  tine 
paper  by  Dalziel  Brothers,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
loll  gilt  side  and  edges. 

*  "The  Juvenile  World  ehonid  welcome  with  acclamations  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  these  admirable  deflgne.” — Alktnteum. 

THE  FAMILY  EDITION  OF  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 

DALZIELS’  ILLUSTRATED  ARA¬ 
BIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS,  with  upwards  of 
too  Pictures,  drawn  by  J.  E.  Millais.  R.A.,  J.  Tknniel, 

J.  D.  Watsox,  a.  B.  Houohtox,  G.  J.  Pinwbll,  and  T. 
Dalziei.,  together  with  Initial  Letters,  Ornamental  Borders, 

'  Ac.,  Ac.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  s.  d. 
Imperial  8vo.  840  pp.,  cloth  lettered  .  .  .  15  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  elegantly  bound  in  bevelled  boards, 
fall  gilt  eidee,  bark,  and  edges  .  .  .  21  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  morocoo,  gilt  edges,  .  .  .  31  6 

Ditto,  ditto,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges  .  .  .  24  0 

*,*  Volumes  I.  snd  II.,  cloth,  uniform  with 
“DALZIELS’  GOLDSMITH,’’  at  per  Volume  7  6 
Ditto,  ditto,  extra  cloth,  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges  10  6 

'  "The  designs  are  wrought  in  a  broad  and  powerful  manner,  are  truly 
tnistio  in  epirit,  and  have  a  force  that  makea  them  welcome.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  deelgne  to  tboee  who  like  healthy  work." — Athenaeum. 

"Very  clever  engravlnge;  eome  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
neeedlngly  epirited.'' — Spectator. 

*•*  The  Publiebere  have  expended  eeveral  thousand  pounds  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  whet  they  believe  to  be  the  moet  beautiful  ^Ition  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  which  has  leeoed  from  the  press  In  this  country,and  the  textbaving 
hwn  very  carefully  revised,  this  Edition  is  undoubtedly  the  best  one  for 
hmUiea 

,  Jnst  ready, 

DALZIELS’  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH. 

Comprising  “  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, ”  “  The  Traveller,’’ 
“The  Deserted  Village,"  “  The  Hannch  of  Venieon,”  “ The 
Captivity;  an  Oratorio,”  “Retaliation,"  “ Miscellaneons 
Poems,”  “The  Good-Natured  Man,’’  “She  Stoops  to  Oon- 
quer,"  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  By 

K.  W.  Dulckex.  Pb.D.  Illnstrated  with  100  Pictures, 
drawn  by  G.  J,  Pinwell,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

'  Complete  in  1  vol.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  7e.  6d. ;  in  bevelled  boards, 
full  gilt  aides  and  edges,  10a.  fid. ;  or  beantifnlly  bound  in 
morooco  and  full  gilt,  21s. 

*••  Dahieie'  (Inldfmith contains  the  “Captivity,"  and  several  Epilogues, 
omitted  in  some  Editlonn. 

’’^ritlng  to  thf  point  of  art,  we  find  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  illus- 
Ijeied  books  of  the  popular  aort,  with  which  we  are  acquainted."— 
•iU«auim,  Oct  29th,  I8«4. 

Recently  pabliebed,  price  £1  Is., 

3LD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.  Illustrated  with  50 

Engravings  from  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster 
Frederick  Tayler,  Joseph  Nash,  George  Thomas,  John’ 
Franklin,  and  other  eminent  Artists.  Handsomely  bound  in 
eloth,  4to,  gilt  sides  and  edges. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


Just  ready.  New  Edition,  price  128.  6d., 

SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE  POETS. 

4to,  illustrated  with  Coloured  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster. 
Extra  eloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges. 

New  Edition,  jnet  ready,  price  ISe., 

POETS’  WIT  AND  HUMOUR.  Selected  by 

W.  H.  Wills.  Illustrated  with  100  Cnrions  Engravings 
from  Drawings  by  Charles  Bennett  and  George  Thomas. 
4to,  cloth,  toned  paper,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

Jnst  Published,  New  Edition  of  “  Banyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
4to,  price  7b.  fid.  cloth ;  or  extra  eloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  ^gee,  lOf.  64, 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS 

WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  Johh 
Buntan.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  H.  W.  Dulckex, 
Ph.D.  With  100  Page  and  other  Illnetrationa  by  Tbomaa 
Dalziel,  and  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel 

Now  ready,  price  One  Guinea, 

THE  BIBLE  ALBUM  ;  or.  Sacred  Truths  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Poete.  Numerous  Engravings,  printed  in 
Tints  by  Edmund  Evans.  4to,  extra  eloth,  {^t  sides  and 
edges. 

Joet  ready.  New  Edition,  printed  in  Colours,  price  21a., 

FAVOURITE  MODERN  BALLADS  (A  BOOK 

of),  containing  Ballads  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Campbell,  Rogers, 
Southey.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Macanlay,  Longfellow,  Hood, 
Lover,  Tennyson,  Mackay,  Barry  Cornwall,  Praed,  and  other, 
with  48  Illastrations  by  Birket  Foster,  Harrison  Weir,  Har¬ 
vey,  Thomas,  Skelton,  Cope,  Horsley,  Solomon,  Palmer,  Grant, 
Corbould,  and  Dnnean,  printed  in  Colonre  by  Edmund  Evane, 
and  beantifnlly  bound  in  a  new  style  of  binding,  extra  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  panel  on  side. 

tS'  This  work  will  undoubtedly  he  one  of  the  most  charming 
Gilt  Books  of  the  Present  Season. 

A  SPLENDID  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLL 
A  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY 

BIBLE.  With  Illnstratione  selected  from  Raphael’e  Piotnrea 
in  the  Vatican,  adapted  by  Robert  Dudley.  Superbly  printed 
in  Tints,  with  Gold  Borders,  in  the  highest  style  of  Ark 
Magnificently  bound,  in  Rilievo  Leather  from  a  design  by 
Owen  Jones,  with  gilt  red  edges ;  Ditto,  new  design  in  mo¬ 
rocco,  by  Owen  Jones. 

Now  ready,  pries  Ifis., 

BEAUTIES  OF  POETRY  AND  ART.  ^to. 

Emhellished  with  nnmerone  Coloured  and  other  Engraving!, 
clearly  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  handsomely  hound  in 
cloth  gilt,  and  full  gilt  side  and  edges. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  WarwicK  House,  Paternoster  Row, 


and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 


(UM 


SELECTIONS  FROM  WARD,  LOCK,  TYLER’S  CATALOGUE. 


S.  O.  OEEXOIN’S  DOOKS. 

Early  in  December.  Demy  Bvo,  2  toIs.,  handsomely 
printed,  price  218., 

DE  BONNECHOSE’S  (Emile)  HISTORY 

OF  FRANCE.  With  Preface  written  expressly  for  this, 
the  authorised  translation.  Crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  Enlarged,  Rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the 
Revolntion  of  lh4h. 

Royal  8vo,  1,000  pages,  price  31s., 

BEETON’S  GREAT  BOOK  OF  POETRY. 

Arraneed  in  Seven  Periods,  and  comprisinir  more  than 
Two  Tbonaand  of  the  Finest  Poems  in  the  English  Lan- 
gnage,  beginning  with  the  Earliest  Works,  and  ending 
with  Modem  Writings.  With  Biographical  Notices  of 
the  Poets,  and  a  History  of  English  Poetry  at  varions 
epochs.  [Nearly  Ready. 

New  Book  by  the  famons  Author  of  “  A  Night  in  a  Work- 
honse.”  In  crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  handsomely 
printed,  price  Ss.,  | 

UNSENTIMENTAL  JOURNEYS.  By  the 

Amateur  “Lambeth  Casual,”  Mr.  James  Greenwood,  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  Author  of  “  The  Little  Raea- 
muffin.”  [Just  ready. 

Demy  8vo,  half  roan,  price  ISs. ;  half  calf,  188.  Gd., 

DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFOR¬ 
MATION,  .A  to  Z ;  comprising  Geography,  Biography, 
History,  Mythology,  Biblical  Knowledge,  Chronology,  with 
the  Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 


S.  O.  DEEXON’S  COOTtS. 

Now  ready,  the  First  Part,  price  Cd.,  of 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEO- 

URAPEIY.  A  Universal  Gazetteer.  To  he  completed 
in  from  13  to  14  Monthly  Parts.  Illustrated  by  Coloured 
Maps — Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical.  With  One  Thousand 
Engravings  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  World,  English 
County  Towns,  the  Strong  Places  of  the  Earth,  and 
Localities  of  General  Interest,  in  separate  Plates,  on 
tinted  paper.  Containing  in  all  upwards  of  Twelve 
Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles.  Edited  by 
S.  0.  Beeton,  F.R.G.S. 

Contests  op  Part  I. 

1.  Eighty  Pages  of  Letterpress,  clearly  printed,  and  con¬ 

taining  upwards  of  a  Thonsand  Distinct  Articles,  from 
Aa  (River)  to  Armley  (Yorkshire). 

2.  Eosraved  Title-page,  with  New  View  of  London  from  the 

East  side  of  London  Bridge. 

3.  Twelve  separate  Plates,  on  Tinted  Paper,  containing, 

besides  the  En,.'raved  Title-page,  views  of  Aberdeen ;  Abo; 
Aboukir,  Map  of,  showing  the  Scenes  of  Action;  Adelaide; 
Aden ;  Agra,  the  Taj  Mahal ;  Ajaccio,  Napoleon's  Birth¬ 
place  ;  Aldborongh ;  Alexandria,  and  Cleopatra’s  Needle, 
Algiers;  Alma;  Altona;  Amalfi,  Supposed  Tomb  of 
Masaniello;  Amasia,  Acropolis  of;  Amiens;  Ammon, 
Ruins  of;  Amsterdam  in  1639;  Angora;  Antwerp;  Arch¬ 
angel;  Arhiko,  View  near;  Armagh  ;  Ashdod;  Ashkeloa 

4.  New  Map  of  Abyssinia,  Engraved  and  Coloured  by  Hand, 

by  John  Dower. 

5.  Coloured  Biblical  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  showing  the  Seven 

Apocalyptic  Churches  of  Asia. 

6.  The  whole  contained  in  an  Illnstrated  Wrapper,  with 

Sketch  of  the  Thames  at  Greenhitbe. 


Demy  8vo,  halt  roan,  price  15s. ;  half  calf,  18s.  6d.,  numerous  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations, 

DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFOR-  demy  8vo.  doth,  Gs.  ;  gilt  edges,  6s., 

MATION;  comprising  the  Science,  Arts,  Literary  Know-  Q^jjj  SOLDIERS  AND  THE  VICTORIA 


ledge,  with  the  Etymology  and  Pronunciation  of  every 
Leading  Term. 

Half  bound,  price  7s.  6d., 

DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  BIO- 

GRAPHY,  being  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Times. 

Post  8vo,  half  bound,  price  3s.  6d., 


CROSS.  A  General  Account  of  the  Regiments  and  Mm  I 
of  the  British  Army,  and  Stories  of  the  Brave  Deeds  If 
which  Won  the  Prize  “  For  Valonr.”  Edited  by  S.  0.  i 
Beeton.  I 

“  Bealthy  reading  for  those  to  whom  It  is  more  espcclcllr  ad  tressed.  ! 
....  'The  author  does  full  justice  to  the  chivalrous  courage  and  j 
excellent  conduct  of  the  Highlandera" — Alhnieum. 

“The  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  regiment  are  carefully  dealt 
with,  and  our  enthusiasm  is  awakened  by  stories  that  thoroughly  Ulns- 


rp  T  XT  A  "D  V  'C'  TTrir  XI'  T>  v  A  XT'  trate  the  stuff  of  which  our  old  armies  consisted,  and  of  which  our 
LfllUISArtl  Ur  riVraitl  -U  A  I  present  army  is  made.’— Cirif  Strtice  Gazette. 

COOKERY.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  “The  idea  of  a  work  like  that  before  us,  embodying  the  tradlUm  of 


COOKERY.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  ^  ■ 

a  a  on-r-Ti-ixT  „  j  -.u  •  i  i  i-  many  regiments,  is  a  good  one."— iufurdoy 

Mrs.  BEETON  prepared  this  volume  in  compliance 

with  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  eorrerpondents,  who  *a*  Volumes  for  Prizes,  Rewards,  or  Gifts 

were  desirous  of  possessing  a  Book  of  Economical  Recipes  to  English  lads.  They  have  all  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Beeton 
which  might  be  thoroughly  relied  on,  and  which  could  bo  to  their  fitness  in  manly  tone  and  handsome 

purchased  for  a  lower  price  than  the  “  Honrebold  Manage-  appearance  for  presents  for  Youth. 

ment.”  It  has  passed  throu'rh  numerous  editions,  and  each  _ _ _ _ _ 

day  increases  in  favour  with  middle-class  families.  THE  BEST  SHILLING  COOKERY. 


Price  5s.  cloth,  or  Gs.  gilt  edges.  Coloured  Plates  and 
Illustrations, 

BEETONS  BOY’S  OWN  LIBRARY:— 

1  STORIES  of  the  WARS.  7.  HUBERT  ELLIS. 

2.  HOW  I  WON  MY  SPURS.  8.  DON  QUIXO  I'E.  300 

Edgar.  Illustrations. 

3.  CRESSY  and  POICTIERS.  9.  GULLIVER'S 

Ditto.  TRAVELS. 

4.  RUNNY  MEDE  and  LIN-  10.  ROBiNSON  CRU^^OE. 

COLN  FAIR.  Ditto.  11.  SILAS  the  CONJURER. 

5.  WILD  SPORTS  of  the  12.  SAVAGE  HABITS  and 


WORI.D. 

6.  CURIOSITIES 
savage  life. 


CUSTOMS. 

OF  13.  REUBEN  DAVIDGER, 
6s. 


appearance  for  presents  for  Youth. 

THE  BEST  SHILLING  COOKERY. 

New  Edition,  Just  Ready,  price  Is., 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  COOKERY 

BOOK.  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Thousand.  By 
Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton.  Being  a  Collection  of  E  onomiciu 
Recipes  taken  from  her  “  Book  of  Household  Manage¬ 
ment.”  Amply  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  appro¬ 
priate  and  useful  Engravings. 

Just  Published,  New  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  with  twelve  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Phiz  and  J.  Gordon  Thomson, 
price  lOs.  Gd., 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  A  LITTLE 

RAGAMUFFIN.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Night  in  a 
Workhouse,”  “  Unsentimental  Journeys,”  tie. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 
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SELECTJOXS  FROM  WARD,  LOCK,  ^  TYLEPCS  CATALOGUE. 

FOPUi^  NOVELS,  2s.  each.  Aimard’s  Tales  of  Indian  Life. 


0-  This  List  will  be  fonnd  to  contain  some  of  the  Best  Works 
by  the  most  Favourite  Authors  of  the  Day. 

STEPHEN  LANGTON.  By  Martin  F.  Tupper. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  DETECTION.  By  Curtis. 

IRISH  POLICE  OFFICER.  By  Curtis. 

INDIAN  TALES.  By  Percy  B.  St.  John. 

LEAH.  THE  JEWISH  MAIDEN. 

HECTOR  MAINWARING.  By  Fonblanque. 
BANKER’S  WIFE.  By  Gore. 

FATHER  EUSTACE.  By  Mrs.  Trollope. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Illustrated.  By  Defoe. 

RICH  RELATIONS.  By  Miss  Pardoe. 

CAPTAIN  MACDONALD.  By  Lang. 

THE  FRENCH  DETECTIVE.  By  Canler. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEAS.  By  Waters. 

THE  WIDOW  MARRIED.  By  Mrs.  TroUopo. 

HA JI  BABA  IN  ENGLAND.  By  J.  Morier, 

THE  WAR  HAWK.  Armstrong. 

THE  TWO  MIDSHIPMEN.  Armstrong. 

THE  MEDORA.  Armstrong. 

THE  YOUNG  COMMANDER.  Armstrong. 

GIDEON  GILES.  Miller. 

AMERICAN  MAIL  BAG. 

UNDISCOVERED  CRIMES.  By  Waters. 
HOUSEHOLD  HINTS.  By  W.  Jones. 

DIAMOND  AND  PEARL.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 

CHARLES  CHESTERFIELD.  Mrs.  Trollope. 
HESTER  TAFFETAS. 

YOUNGER  SON.  By  KimbaU. 

FERE  GO  RIOT.  By  Balzao. 

DISGUISED  NOBLEMAN.  Octave  Feuillet 
CANARY  BIRD.  By  Watts  Phillips. 

MAN  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Fullom. 

SKETCHES  IN  LONDON.  By  Grant 
NICK  OP  THE  WOODS.  By  R.  Bird. 

PERN  LEAVES.  By  Fanny  Fern. 

LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT.  By  Captain  CnrKng. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN.  By  J.  Mills. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.  Author  of  '*  Cousin  Geoffrey.” 
AMBITION ;  or,  the  Prelate. 

HANDY  ANDY.  By  Samuel  Lover. 

THE  WIDOW  BARNABY.  Mrs.  Trollope. 
ADVENTURES  OF  WILDERSPIN. 

FLYERS  OF  THE  HUNT.  By  Mills. 

STABLE  SECRETS.  By  Mills. 

LIFE  OF  A  RACEHORSE.  By  Mills. 

MOTHER’S  BOOK  OP  FAMILY  MANAGEMENT. 
PRIVATE  DE  I  ECTIVE.  Forrester. 

DOMESTIC  MEDICAL  GUIDE. 

SHREDS  AND  PATCHES.  Jaue  Kennedy. 

UNCLE  HORACE.  S.  C.  Hall. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SONG& 

JOHN  HORSLEYDOWN.  Holt 
MAKE  YOUR  GAME.  S*la. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  PEERESS.  Mrs.  Gore. 

SUMMER  ON  THE  LAKES.  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli. 
SOLDIER  MONK.  Captain  Berkeley. 

MAIDS  OF  HONOUR.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOMS.  T.  S.  Arthur. 

TO.M  BOWLING.  Captain  Cnamier. 

DIARY  OF  A  PAWNBROKER.  By  E.  Carpenter. 
THE  DE.VD  HEART.  By  Cnarles  Gibbon. 


per  'Voliime. 

ADVENTURES.  STRONG  HAND. 

PEARL  OF  THE  ANDES.  SMUGGLER  CHIEF. 
TRAIL  HUNTER.  THE  BEE  HUNTERS. 

TIGER  SL.AYER.  STONEHEART. 

GOLD  SEEKERS.  LAST  OP  THE  INCAS. 

FREEBOOTERS.  PIRATES  OP  THE 

QUEEN  of  the  SAVANNAH.  PRAIRIES. 

INDIAN  SCOUT.  PRAIRIE  FLOWER. 

BORDER  RIFLES.  RED  TRACK. 

TRAPPERS  OP  ARKANSAS.  TRAPPER’S  DAUGHTER. 
BUCCANEER  CHIEF.  WHITE  SCALPER. 

REBEL  CHIEF.  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

NEW  PENNY  PAPER. 

With  the  December  Magazines,  No.  1,  Price  One  Penny. 
To  bo  continued  Weekly. 

Beeton’s  Journal 

OF  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  ANO  ROMANCE. 

Writings  of  Modem  Days  will  not  alone  supply  the  pages 
of  Bebh'on’s  Journal.  Many  very  admirable,  if  not  unequalled, 
works,  hitherto  overlooked  by  Editors,  or  that  have  passed 
into  oblivion  from  various  causes,  will  appear  in  Beeton’s 
Journal.  In  early  Numbers  will  ap(>ear: — 

A  fter  Leipzig.  By  the  Authors  of  “  Waterloo” 

and  “  The  Young  Conscript.”  Describing  the  Invasion  of 
the  French  Territory  by  the  Prassians  and  Austrians  after 
Napoleon’s  Disastrous  Campaign  of  181:1.  Illustrated 
with  splendid  Battle-pieces.  Other  Stories  by  the  same 
Authors  will  follow  this. 

Cast  Aloay  on  a  Desert  Island.  A  Real  Set  of 

Adventures. 

The  Escape  of  Chung  Wang.  By  au  English¬ 

man  who  fought  in  China  against  the  Imperialists. 

Strong  Arm:  a  Romance  of  the  Gold  Mines. 
The  Odd  Boy,  of  “  The  Boy’s  Monthly  Magazine,”  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  Letter,  a  Despatch — something,  in  his  own  way, 
every  week. — From  Abyssinia  I  shall  have  Original 
Correspondence. — The  Editor  will  write  a  Paper  on  a 
Topical  Subject  in  each  Number. 

Beyond  the  Accounts  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Historical 
Notes,  and  healthy  Fiction,  Beeton’s  Journal  will  contain 
Reports  of  Athletic  Sports ;  and,  in  their  Season,  Football 
Matches,  Cricket  Matches,  La  Crosse,  Swimming,  Rifle 
Contests,  &e.,  &o.  Every  kind  of  Manly  Exercise,  indeed, 
will  be  considered  that  has  not  a  connection  with  money 
gains.  ”  Fought  for  honour  and  glory”  will  always  be  a 
passport  for  these  pages. 

Correspondents  are  invited  to  send  reports  of  Matches,  or 
whatever  Sports,  from  Colleges  and  Schools,  Public  and 
Proprietary.  Travellers,  and  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
are  also  invited  to  forward  Contributions  relating  to  the 
employment  of  the  Services  abroad. 

One  page  will  be  given  to  Correspondenee  upon  Subjects  of 
Universal  Interest — preferentially  upon  matters  connected 
with  Natural  History  and  Travel. 

Advertisements  will  be  received  for  the  last  page  of 
Beeton's  Journal,  bnt  announcements  will  be  restricted  to 
this  page,  and  be  carefully  selected.  S.  O.  Bexton. 

BEETON’S  JOURNAL  WILL  ALSO  BE  ISSUED  MONTHLY,  with 
a  Coloured  Plate,  printed  in  Cbromo- Lithography  by  Messrs.  Day. 

No.  /.,  Price  One  Penny,  Now  Ready, 

Part  /.,  Price  Sixpence,  Ready  with  the  Jamiary  Afayaeines. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TTLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 


SEWING  MACHINES. 

Bradford  &  CO.  have  just  added 
additional  rooms  to  their  Sewing  Machine 
Department,  and  ladies  wishing  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  respective  merits  of  the  best- 
acknowledged  F amily  Sewing  Machines,  will  find 
every  desirable  facility  afforded  by  the  best 
selection  in  London,  including  also  the  Bartlett 
and  other  Hand  Machines,  both  Chain  and 
Lock  Stitch.  Prospectus  post  free. 

63,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


The  “Vowel  A”  Washing  Machine  is  the 
most  successful  domestic  Machine  that 
has  ever  been  introduced,  and  every  practical 
housekeeper  or  housewife  should  not  hesitate 
to  avail  herself  of  the  month’s  trial  allowed  by 
the  Patentees  to  prove  its  practical  usefulness, 
comfort,  and  economy. 

See  new  Catalogue,  free  by  post  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BR,.A.r>r'oiir>  &  co., 

63,  FLEET  STREET. 


THE  “HOWE” 


ESTABLISHED  1845. 


SEWING  MACHINES^ 


GOLD  MEDAL,  Faria,  J0I7  lat,  1867, 
Awarded  to  ELIAS  HOWE,  Jon., 
the  Promoter  of  Sewing  Machinea. 


Manofactared  nnder  the  anperrision 
of  Elias  Howe,  Jan.,  Original  Inrentor 
of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

None  genuine  unless  bearing  the  Trade 
Mark  (a  medallion  portrait  of  Mr.  Howe). 
Prospectuses  and  Samples  post  free. 

THE  “HOWE” 

ELIAS  HOWE,  JuN.,  President. 

All  Communications  to  6E0BGB  W. 
I  HOWE,  Manager. 


The  most  perfect  Lock-atitoh  Domestit 
Machine,  complete^  with  ell  appliancM 
for  Hemming,  Felling,  Braiding,  Toil¬ 
ing,  Quilting.  Ac.,  £7  lOs.  With  Polishsi 
Case,  to  lock  up,  £9.  Larger  sise,  fat 
Tailors,  Ac.,  plam,  £9. 


MACHINE  COMPANY. 

64,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
LiTerpool  Branch — 

67,  BOLD  STREET. 


And  the  Cross  of  the  LEQION  d 
HONOUR  as  Manufacturer  and 
Exhibitor  of  these  Machines. 


LICHEN  ISLANDIOUS, 

OR 

ICELA]Vr>  3XOSS  OOCOA, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DUNN  &  HEWETT,  London. 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  Faculty  in  all  cases  of  Debility,  Indigestion,  Consumptioi, 
and  all  Pulmonary  and  Chest  Diseases. 

See  Testimonials  uf  Dr.  Hassall,  Dr.  Normandy,  and  others. 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERYWHERE  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb 
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JUNE  17th,  1770.  I  am  in  a  mighty  fluster,  and  no 
wonder,  for  my  father  told  me  this  morning  he 
had  chosen  a  husband  for  me,  and  I  must  prepare  to 
receive  him  as  a  suitor  next  week.  Mercy  alive !  that’s 
short  notice ;  and  for  a  country  damsel  like  me,  with 
no  gowns  of  later  fashion  than  my  grandmother’s  on 
her  back,  ’tis  monstrous  tiresome  to  be  told  such  news. 
Now,  a  month  ago,  my  father  gave  me  two  new  gown- 
pieces  of  fine  Lyons  silk,  but  madam  the  mantua-maker 
thought  there  was  no  need  for  haste,  and  I  warrant  me 
she  has  not  sewn  a  scam  of  them  yet.  Well,  I  must 
send  a  message  to  hurry  her  to-day,  and  then  perchance 
I  shall  have  my  gay  silks  to  figure  in  when  this  brave 
wooer  comes.  I  was  going  to  write  young  wooer ;  but, 
Lor’  bless  me !  he  may  be  older  than  my  father  for 
aught  I  know.  He  may  be  fat  old  Squire  Tremaine,  or 
gouty  Colonel  Buggins.  This  last  is  mighty  rich  and 
yellow.  lie  settled  in  Cornwall  when  he  came  home 
from  India,  partly  because  Falmouth  was  the  first  port 
he  touched  at,  but  chiefly  to  aggravate  all  his  relatives 
in  Essex,  who  come  jolting  hither  once  a  year,  cursing 
everything  Cornish,  and,  exalting  all  things  English, 
till  I  weary  at  them.  AVcll,  it  is  a  long  journey  from 
Essex,  and  the  roads  here  arc  much  as  the  Romans  left 
them,  so  there’s  some  cause  for  ill-temper,  particularly 
as  the  yellow  colonel  greets  them  always  in  savage 
health  and  spirits.  I’ll  invite  them  all  to  the  wedding 
if  the  colonel  is  the  man. 

Now  must  I  fling  down  my  pen  in  a  minute,  for  I 
hear  a  pleasant  voice  outside  my  window  singing  “  Bar¬ 
bara  Allen.”  lie,  the  singer,  swears  I  am  like  hard¬ 
hearted  Barbara,  but  I  vow  he  is  wrong,  though  I  don't 
choose  tell  him  so.  Listen  how  he  sings : — 

“  O  slowly  she  pat  on  her  clothes, 

And  slowly  she  went  to  him — 

Hard-hearted  Barbara  Allen  t” 

But  suppose  I  am  not  coming  at  all,  my  pretty  singer ! 
A  young  damsel  who  may  be  Mistress  Colonel  Buggins 
in  a  month  ought  not  to  go  philandering  about  the 
country  with  a  young  man.  And,  besides,  there’s  a 
Nbw  Series,  No.  37,  VoL  IV, 


proverb  says,  “  What  isn’t  worth  fetching  isn’t  worth 
having,”  so  if  he  will  not  mount  the  stairs  I  stay  here 
and  write  on. 

Oh !  the  song  is  over,  but  there  are  steps  in  the  long 
corridor  familiar  to  my  ear.  I  must  close  my  desk, 
and  put  on  my  hat,  and  so  off  for  a  ramble. 

19th.  What  a  ride  I  had  yesterday  over  the  common ! 

I  like  that  ride  better  than  any  other  because  I  can 
gallop  as  fast  as  I  please,  with  nothing  to  stay  me  save 
here  and  there  a  low  hedge  of  moorstone,  which  Dump 
clears  at  a  swing — a  swing  which  puts  spirit  into  horse 
and  rider.  I  am  sure  if  I  am  going  to  be  Mrs.  Colonel 
Buggins  I  shall  need  all  my  spirits ;  so  I  have  told 
Vincent  that  I  mean  to  ride  every  day,  rain  or  shine, 
and  of  course  he  understands  that  he  is  to  go  with  me. 

Mercy  on  me!  I  wonder  what  my  ride  w’ould  bo 
without  him !  I  should  feel  like  a  dish-washer  in  the 
rain.  I  never  thought  of  that  before.  AV’^ell,  and  I 
don’t  see  why  I  should  think  of  it  now.  Vincent  is 
always  very  glad  to  ride  with  me,  although  I  am  mon¬ 
strous  stupid,  and  he  is  vastly  clever ;  he  told  me  only 
yesterday  that  ho  would  rather  ride  with  me  than  with 
any  one  else  in  the  whole  world,  and  he  has  seen  plenty 
of  fine  ladies  both  in  London  and  Paris.  At  Paris  he 
saw  the  dauphiness,  and  although  she  is  wondrous 
handsome,  he  said  he  did  not  like  her  face  half  so  well 
as  a  little  Cornish  face  he  knew.  Of  course  he  meant 
me.  I  felt  so  sure  of  this  that  I  did  not  even  ask  him, 
but  called  him  a  great  booby  to  have  such  bad  taste  ; 
whereat  he  began  to  sing  “  Barbara  Allen,”  and  I, 
bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh,  galloped  on  for  a  mile  or 
more,  he  racing  with  me,  and  neither  speaking.  Then 
suddenly  drawing  rein,  I  cried  out — 

“  Vincent,  do  you  know  I’m  going  to  be  married?” 

“No  tricks  on  travellers,  Barbara  Allen,”  said  Vin¬ 
cent.  “There’s  mischief  in  your  eyes — I  see  them 
dancing  wickedly.” 

“  I’m  going  to  be  married,”  I  persisted,  pursing  up 
my  mouth  to  look  grave — “  to — to  Colonel  Buggins !” 
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Here  the  figure  of  that  tall  yellow  warrior  rose  up 
Ijefore  me  so  ludicrously  stiff,  that  I  was  fain  to  laugh 
and  laugh  again,  till  Diunp,  who  ought  to  be  used  to 
my  madcap  w'ays,  got  restive.  When  I  grew  sober 
again,  I  was  somewhat  frighted  to  see  Vincent  looking 
grave. 

“  Patience,”  he  said,  “  why  do  you  jest  in  this  way 
on  Colonel  Buggius,  who,  after  all,  is  a  good  man?  ” 

“  His  wig  is  good,  too,”  said  I ;  “it  looks  like  a 
bishop’s,  and  his  coat  was  made  in  the  reign  of  (iueen 
Anne.” 

“  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  goodness  of  the 
man,  Patty  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  well,  I  see  my  father  has  gained  your  con¬ 
sent  to  the  match.  And,  after  all,  I  can  make  him  buy 
a  new  coat,  and  a  laced  hat,  and  a  wig,  with  ilowing 
locks  like  yours.” 

“  Will  you  have  the  goodness.  Patience,  to  tell  me 
what  you  are  talking  of  ?  ”  says  Vincent,  quite  gravely. 
“  I  don’t  understand  a  word  you  say.” 

“That's  because  you  would  not  choose  to  believe 
when  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  that 
good  man  the  colonel.” 

Vincent  caught  Dump  by  the  bridle,  and  so  drew  me 
close  to  him,  and  laid  his  hand  on  mine, 

“Say  you  are  jesting,  Barbara  Allen,’’  he  said  wist¬ 
fully. 

“It’s  no  jest,”  I  answered.  “  You  remember  yester¬ 
day,  when  you  came  for  me,  and  sang  ‘  Barbara  Allen’ 
imder  my  window,  and  I  would  not  come  down  to  the 
garden  ?  ” 

“  I  remember  it ;  but  I  am  so  used  to  your  ill-usage, 
Caerhydon” — this  was  said  with  a  kiss  on  my  hand — 
“  that  I  took  no  particular  note  at  the  time,  though, 
losing  all  patience  at  last  (ah !  it  is  I  who  should  bear 
that  name,  not  you),  I  entered  and  mounted  the  stairs 
in  such  headlong  haste,  I  nearly  overset  Mr.  Caerhy¬ 
don.” 

“  Ah !  you  met  papa !  Well,  he  had  just  been  to 
tell  me - ” 

“  Go  on :  I  will  not  lose  my  patience.” 

Vincent  clasped  my  hand  so  hard,  that  I  scarce 
knew  what  patience  he  w'as  vowing  to  keep. 

“  Well,  he  had  just  commanded  me  to  liold  myself  in 
readiness  to  receive  my  future  husband  next  week.” 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  exclaimed  Vincent.  “  What !  that 
horrible  old  yellow  Indian !  ” 

“  Ilis  yellowness  hath  nought  to  do  with  the  (jixhIuckx 
of  the  man,"  said  I  with  gravity. 

“  What !  Miss  Caerhydon  !  ”  he  cried,  “  will  you 
dare  to  throw  away  your  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
love - ” 

“  Fiddlesticks’  ends !  ”  I  interrupted. 

“ - On  an  old  yellow  monkey,  in  a  hideous  wig. 

and  coat  like  your  grandfather's  ?  ” 

“  The  coat  takes  nothing  from  the  good,”  I  began  ; 
but  seeing  Vincent’s  discomfited  face,  I  stayed  my 
words  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter.  This,  however, 
only  half  pleased  him. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  marry  Mr.  Buggins,  Miss  Caer¬ 
hydon  ?  ”  he  said  in  a  steady  voice. 

“  If  I  do,  will  you  sing  ‘  Barbara  Allen’  under  my 
window  every  day,  as  j  ou  have  thc.se  two  years  past  ?  ” 


I  asked.  “  And  will  you  go  riding  with  me,  or  row  up 
the  river  in  our  praam,  or  sail  a  summer  day  through 
in  the  bay,  as  we  did  yesterday  ?  ” 

“I  think,”  answered  Vincent  gravely,  “the  colonel 
would  prefer  showing  you  these  services  himself.  Miss 
Patience.” 

1  was  a  little  startled  by  that  word  “services.” 
Even  now  I  don’t  know  what  Vincent  meant.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  natural  that  he  should  go  with  me  every¬ 
where,  just  as  my  brother  would,  if  he  were  at  home. 
Services !  Can  it  be  a  trouble  to  him — a  hard  service  to 
be  my  companion  ? 

“  The  colonel  cannot  sing  ’  I  said,  “  nor  handle  an 
oar,  and  he  rides  like  a  carvn.g-fork  in  a  laced  suit.” 

I  tliink  I  sighed  when  I  spoke.  I  was  fidgetuig  my 
brains  with  “  services.” 

“Patience,  you  arc  unhappy!”  exclaimed  Vincent. 
“Speak  to  your  father.  He  loves  you — he  will  not 
force  you  to  marry  Colonel  Buggins.” 

“Force  me,  sir!”  I  answered.  I  touched  Dump 
with  the  w’hip,  and  galloped  away ;  but  Vincent  was 
by  my  side  again  in  a  minute,  looking  so  sad  and  grave, 
tliat  I  checked  my  pace  to  a  walk.  Yet  still  he  said 
nothing. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  not  Colonel  Buggins,”  I  said  at  last, 
thinking  to  comfort  him. 

“  Not  Colonel  Buggins,  Patience !  Why  you  said  it 
was  the  colonel.” 

“Well,  who  can  it  be  else,”  I  answered  pettishly, 
“unless  the  bridegroom  be  Squire  Tremaine?  These 
are  the  only  two  single  men  of  my  station  that  I 
know.  You  don’t  think  papa  would  propose  that  un- 
ideasant  Dr.  Scaboria  to  me — do  you?  ” 

“  Patience,  you  arc  a  madcap.  Is  it  possible  you 
have  been  vexing  me  with  a  chimera,  and  your  father 
has  not  insisted  on  your  marrying  this  yellow  man  ?  ” 

“  Now,  Vincent,  you  jump  to  a  conclusion  just  as 
hastily  as  Dump  takes  a  fence.  All  I  know  is,  my 
father  proposes  marrying  me  to  some  one,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  it  is  the  colonel,  seeing  he  is  tlie  only  eligible 
bachelor.  The  squire  is  too  old,  and  the  doctor  is  too 
ilirty,  while  the  colonel  is  only  lame  and  yellow,  and 
is,  as  you  say,  a  good  man — good  as  gold,  and  of  the 
same  colour — in  fact,  too  good  for  me,  and  I  won’t 
have  him.  A  pleasant  thing,  forsooth,  not  to  be  able 
to  ride,  and  walk,  and  go  boating  with  you  as  I  choose. 
.\nd  you  would  not  be  able  to  swing  me,  I  suppose,  in 
the  garden,  under  the  great  pear-tree,  nor  play  hide 
and  seek,  and  hunt  the  slipper.  And  you  would  not 
come  to  Gualmara  to  stay  in  the  winter  months  when 
I'm  dull.  I  should  never  hear  your  voice  under  my 
window  singing  ‘  Barbara  Allen.’  You  know  you  said 
you  would  not  sing  to  Mrs.  Buggins.” 

“My  dear,  wild  little  Barbara,  if  you  married  we 
must  give  up  all  the  pleasant  memories  and  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  last  five  years,  and  you  would  leave  Gual¬ 
mara.” 

“  Leave  Gualmara !  Go  away  from  Iiome !  Oh,  no, 
papa  cannot  mean  that,  Vincent.  I  ll  never  quit  Gual¬ 
mara  as  long  as  I  live.” 

Vincent  sighed,  and  then  said  abruptly — 

“  How  long  have  I  known  you,  Patience?” 

I  laughed,  for  there  immediately  darted  into  my  mind 
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the  thought  of  what  a  tall,  odd,  foreign-looking  boy  he 
vas  when  I  first  saw  him  five  years  ago. 

“  If  you  had  known  some  one  many  years.  Patience, 
and  were  sure  he  was  true  and  kind,  having  seen  truth 
and  kindness  in  him  often,  and  he  loved  you  dearly, 
even  as  Jacob  loved  Rachel,  and  would  serve  you  for 
as  long,  would  you  be  willing  to  leave  Gualmara  one 
day  for  the  sake  of  such  a  man,  dear  Patience  ?  ’’ 

“  How  can  I  tell? ”  I  answered.  “  Love,  they  say,  is 
the  oddest  thing.  A  good,  true  love,  such  as  you  describe, 
might  be  flung  away  by  a  wilful  heart  like  mine.  But  it 
is  ill  talking  of  such  things.  What  do  I  know  of  love  ?  ’’ 
.  I  looked  up,  and  was  surprised  to  see  Vincent’s  face 
pale  and  earnest.  He  is  more  given  to  sadness  than  I. 

,  Somehow  I  am  always  merry,  and  when  he  is  by  my 
side  I  am  more  merry  still.  Catching  a  glimpse  now  of 
the  blue  sea,  and  the  grey  turrets  of  the  old  house  far 
beneath  the  eye,  and  having  Vincent's  kind  face  so  near 
me,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  just  then  to  leave  Gualmara 
for  any  wandering  Jacob  under  the  sun. 

“  You  like  pictures,”  I  said ;  “  look  at  that,  Vincent. 
I  will  not  leave  it,  especially  with  a  Jacob  that  halts 
like  the  warrior  Buggins.” 

Vincent’s  great  bay  came  close  to  little  Dump,  and  in 
a  moment  I  felt  his  ann  around  me. 

“  I  am  going  to  Rome,  Patience,  in  the  autumn.” 

“Going  to  Rome  I"  I  cried.  “No,  indeed,  Vincent, 
you  are  not.” 

“  I  must  go.  Patience.  You  know  the  most  earnest 
desire  of  my  heart  has  ever  been  to  become  a  painter.” 

“  But  you  paint  beautifully  now,”  I  argued. 

And,  indeed,  I  think  his  portrait  of  me  is  quite  as 
well  painted  as  Mr.  Rejmolds’  picture  of  papa. 

Vincent  smiled  when  I  praised  him.  Then  he  began 
to  talk  of  the  pictures  and  statues  of  Italy,  saying  what 
daubs  every  effort  of  his  pencil  seemed  in  his  eyes  when 
he  thought  of  them. 

“  Then  why  think  of  them  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  How  can  a  man  who  was  born  at  Florence  forget 
the  glories  of  that  lovely  land?  Patience,  I  hope  to 
show  it  to  you  one  day.” 

“  It  would  be  lost  on  me.  I  only  care  for  Cornwall.’’ 

“  And  yet  you  have  an  Italian  look  about  your  face. 
I  thought  so  the  first  time  I  saw  you.  You  were  swinging 
beneath  the  pear-trees,  your  long  hair  swept  out  by  the 
wind,  your  cheek  flushed  and  bronzed  by  the  sun,  your 
eyes  bright  as  fire,  yet  dark  as  night.  As  I  looked  at 
you,  I  was  strengthened  in  my  resolve  to  be  a  painter, 
being  grieved  that  such  a  vision  should  pass  away  when 
art  and  genius  might  bid  it  live  for  ever.” 

And  so  talking  we  descended  the  glen  to  Gualmara, 
and,  as  Vincent  lifted  me  from  my  horse,  I  said  again — 

“You  must  not  go  to  Rome.” 

“  Not  even  to  paint  pictures  for  Alistress  Buggins?” 

“  No  indeed."  And  I  ran  into  the  house,  laughing. 

Annotation  by  Reginald  Peniiarva  Caeriiydon, 

ADDRESSED  TO  MiSS  ElEANOR  Dl'POTH,  OF  LiSKEARD. 

Gualmara,  1796. 

The  young  gentleman,  dear  Eleanor,  of  whom  my 
aunt  Patience  speaks  in  her  journal,  was  Mr.  Vincent 
Gregory  Morrens,  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
and  respectable  lineage,  who  resided  in  a  fair  granite 


house  on  the  coast  about  five  miles  from  Gualmara.  He 
had  at  one  time  a  good  estate,  but  he  unfortunately 
joined  the  Pretender  in  France  just  before  the  ill-fatetl 
expedition  of  1745,  whereby  his  means  were  greatly 
diminished,  and  he  himself  forced  to  remain  an  exile  for 
many  years. 

He  got  but  small  comfort,  I  believe,  at  the  wandering 
court  of  that  person  for  whose  sake  so  many  lives  and 
fortunes  have  been  laid  down,  and  quitting  at  last, 
not  only  the  prince,  but  all  political  intrigues  and  all 
hope  of  the  return  of  that  dynasty  to  these  realms,  he 
betook  himself  to  Italy,  where  he  married  an  Italian  lady 
named  Vincenti.  I  have  heard  she  was  of  noble  family, 
and,  indeed,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  portrait,  she  had  a 
noble  presence.  Her  son  was  named  after  her,  only  the 
foreign  word  got  changed  here  to  Vincent. 

The  elder  Air.  Alorrens  losing  his  wife  was  thereby 
so  affected  that  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  sight  of 
those  scenes  which  were  only  dear  to  him  through  her, 
and  feeling  within  himself  a  great  longing  to  return  to 
his  native  place,  he  ventured  back  to  England  in  the 
year  1765,  his  son  being  then  about  fifteen  years  old. 
He  led  a  retired  life,  not  only  because  his  fortune  was 
greatly  wasted,  but  because  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  all 
notice,  lest  he  might  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct 
in  that  rebellion  of  which  I  have  spoken.  lie  was  a 
great  student,  living  much  among  his  books,  of  which 
he  had  a  great  store  in  many  tongues,  some  of  them 
being  of  a  strange  and  outlandish  nature,  as  I  have 
discovered  lately  in  looking  them  over.  AVhen  I  am  safe 
out  of  the  shoals  of  courtship,  I  shall  hope,  my  Eleanor, 
to  find  time  to  study  them,  more  particularly  as  I  per¬ 
ceive  in  them  many  things  that  give  a  clear  voice  to 
those  dim  stirrings  of  my  own  mind  that  have  so  oft 
perplexed  me. 

I  think  I  have  told  you  that  the  younger  Air.  Alorrens 
bequeathed  his  father’s  library  to  me,  with  his  paintings, 
and  all  else  that  he  possessed. 

I  well  remember  him  when  he  returned  home  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war  (I  being  then  a  ehild),  a  tall, 
pale,  sad  man,  with  a  kind  voice  that  somehow  touched 
the  heart.  But  he  was  then  so  near  death  and  so  worn 
and  wasted,  that  I  cannot  say,  my  Eleanor,  that  his 
face  was  handsome. 

Aly  aunt  was  indebted  to  the  elder  Air.  Alorrens  for 
the  best  part  of  her  education.  He  taught  her  both 
French  and  Italian,  besides  music,  and  the  bravura  style 
of  singing.  Like  most  of  the  Cornish,  she  had  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  music  and  a  sw'cet  voice,  so  she  became  a  great 
musician,  but  she  was  no  painter.  I  regard  her  memory 
with  tender  love  and  veneration,  as  I  owe  to  her  not 
only  all  the  affection  and  peace  of  my  childhood,  but 
whatsoever  of  good  there  may  be  in  my  mind.  If  there 
be  any  quality  in  my  heart  worthy  of  you  it  was  laid 
there  by  her  hand.  And  when  I  think  through  what 
sadness  and  hard  trial  she  still  unflinchingly  did  her 
duty  to  the  forlorn  child  of  a  woman  whose  falsehood 
was  the  root  and  cause  of  all  her  sufferings,  I  may  well 
thank  her  memory  in  silent  wonder. 

I  lost  her  two  years  ago  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  comforted  till  I  knew  and 
loved  you. 

Most  willingly,  then,  my  dear  Eleanor,  do  I  obey 
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your  behest  and  arrange  for  your  perusal  that  journal 
of  my  aunt’s  youth  in  which  she  has  recorded  those 
strange  events  which  befell  her  and  my  father,  and,  in 
some  degree,  myself,  during  the  period  of  which  she 
writes.  Wherever  I  think  the  journal  is  obscure,  not 
explaining  fully  the  circumstances  you  wish  to  know,  I 
shall  add  a  few  particulars  which  I  trust  will  serve  to 
make  them  clear.  These  notes  of  mine,  if  I  may  so 
term  them,  I  shall  place  between  the  leaves  of  my  aunt's 
journal  at  those  pages  where  I  consider  them  necessary. 
But  I  have  not  her  vivid  pen,  hence  my  interpolations 
will,  I  fear,  often  be  tedious  to  you.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  feel  pleasure  in  the  task,  because  I  am  doing  it  for 
you. 

Dear  Eleanor,  farewell. 

Journal  Continued. 

21st  June.  I  am  seventeen  to-day,  and  papa  has 
given  me  a  watch  set  with  pearls,  and  ten  guineas  in  a 
little  silk  purse.  lie  says  he  has  sent  to  London  for 
some  new  hoods  and  headdresses  for  me,  and  they  will 
be  here  to-morrow  by  the  coach.  And  1  am  to  have 
one  of  my  new  gowns  trimmed  with  my  mother’s  French 
lace,  and  the  other  with  my  grandame’s  old  point.  I 
have  asked  my  father  why  I  am  to  be  so  fine,  and  he 
smiled  and  patted  me  on  the  head,  saying — 

“Did  I  not  tell  thee  why  nearly  a  week  ago,  my 
daughter  ?” 

“I  want  no  husband,  papal”  I  cried.  “You  will 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  send  me  away  ?  How  can  I  love 
a  stranger?” 

My  father  smiled  again,  though  he  kissed  me  sadly 
and  tenderly. 

“Young  damsels  fall  in  love  with  strangers  every 
day,  Patty!” 

“  Not  damsels  with  a  kind  father  like  mine.  I  have 
been  free  and  happy  ever  since  I  was  bom.  Some 
daughters  marry  to  escape  restraint,  but  you  have 
always  left  me  free  as  a  bird,  and  I  should  not  bear  to 
be  caged.” 

“You  shall  do  as  you  will,  child,”  said  my  father. 
“  I  am  not  one  of  those  parents  of  the  strict  order,  who 
enforce  obedience  at  any  cost.  Promise  me  only  that 
you  will  be  courteous  and  polite  to  this  gentleman  when 
he  comes.  It  wiU  be  time  enough  to  say  him  nay, 
daughter,  when  you  know  him  well,  and  do  not  like  him.” 

“  I  hate  him !”  I  cried — “  the  hideous  yellow  scare¬ 
crow  !” 

“Yellow!”  said  my  father,  “Thou  art  mistaken, 
child ;  he  is  a  monstrous  pretty  fellow.” 

And  so  saying,  he  went  out  and  shut  my  door. 

In  the  afternoon  Vincent  and  his  father  rode  over  to 
dine  with  us.  They  both  brought  me  birthday  gifts. 
Mr.  Morrens  gave  me  Mr.  Richardson’s  works,  well 
bound  in  leather,  and  Vincent  brought  me  a  chain  of 
V enetian  gold.  It  is  very  long,  and  beautifully  wrought. 
I  am  vastly  pleased  with  it.  I  wonder  did  he  know 
my  father’s  gift  was  a  watch?  Both  marry  so  well 
together.  Ah,  I  am  very  happy ! 

Nine  o'clock  the  same  day.  We  walked  in  the  garden 
for  a  long  time  this  evening,  and  then  I  made  Vincent 
notice  the  fantastic  shadow  of  the  pear-tree  against 
the  rock.  Just  as  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  sea,  it 


shows  like  the  profile  or  shadow  of  a  man,  and  I  often 
fancy  it  looks  sadly  at  me. 

Vincent  examined  the  tree  curiously,  and  said  it  was 
one  gnarled  branch  that  threw  this  shadow  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  west ;  and  he  seemed  vexed  when  I  vowed 
it  changed  its  expression  as  the  sun  set,  and  had  a 
weird  look  of  wicked  life  about  it.  It  was  wrong,  he 
said,  to  indulge  in  such  fancies,  but  Mr.  ^lorrens 
coming  out  just  then,  I  appealed  to  him,  and  begged 
him  stand  by  and  note  the  shadow,  and  mark  how  the 
profile  would  change  as  the  sun  went  down.  At  first 
he  laughed,  but  ns  he  watched  he  was  fain  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  dim  twilight  shadow  of  the  old  branch 
had  not  so  pleasant  a  look  as  the  sunlight  one. 

“And  do  you  note  who  the  daylight  shadow  is 
like  ?”  I  asked.  “  'Tis  marvellously  like  that  portrait, 
in  profile,  of  my  grandfather  which  hangs  in  the  east 
parlour.” 

Mr.  Morrens  looked  at  me  with  a  face  so  wondrous  i 
grave  that  I  was  startled. 

“  Surely  there  is  nothing  at  Gualinara  that  can  be 
likened  to  him.  Miss  Patience,”  he  said. 

“  I’ll  come  to-morrow,  and  saw  off  that  branch  for 
you.  Patience,”  cried  Vincent  eagerly. 

But  I  was  quite  frightened  at  the  thought,  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“  No,  no !  I  will  not  have  it  sawn  away !  I  have 
watched  it  from  a  child — more  especially  since  my 
mother  died.  You  know  I  was  a  very  lonely  child  till 
you  came,  my  brother  being  away  at  school ;  and  I  I 
have  sat  all  day  beneath  this  tree,  with  my  book  and 
work,  and  fancied  the  shadow  watching  me,  and  keeping 
company  kindly.  It  shall  not  be  cut  down,  Vincent. 

'Tis  only  in  the  evening  the  thing  grows  wicked,  and  I 
confess,  after  sundown,  when  my  shadowy  friend 
seemed  turned  to  a  cruel  enemy,  I  have  crept  away 
full  of  a  deadly  fear.  Sec  how  grim  and  malignant  its 
looks  are  now  1”  I  cried,  pointing  to  the  tree.  f 

I  know  not  wherefore,  but  Mr.  Morrens  listened  to  ! 
me  with  a  sad  and  earnest  face,  while  Vincent,  very 
pale,  glanced  at  him  imploringly. 

“  It  is  but  a  child’s — a  lonely  child’s  fancy,  father,”  i 
he  said.  | 

It  seems  they  had  some  sober  thoughts  I  could  not  ' 
read,  for  Mr.  Morrens  took  my  hand,  and  said  gravely — 

“  Have  I  not  always  warned  my  pupil  against  the 
freaks  and  vagaries  of  imagination  ?” 

“  But  this  shadow  is  a  fact,”  I  persisted ;  “  I  think  I 
have  no  imagination,  sir.” 

At  this  minute  my  father  called  mo,  and  I  ran 
towards  him,  but  I  thought  I  heard  Mr.  Morrens  say 
something  to  his  son  in  a  sorrowful  tone  about  “  here¬ 
ditary  misfortunes.” 

What  does  it  mean?  Is  there  some  secret  in  my 
family  kept  from  me? 

And  all  throughout  this  evening  Vincent  had  not 
laughed  and  talked  as  merrily  as  usual,  and  constantly 
his  eyes  have  met  mine  with  an  earnest,  anxious  look. 

I  saw,  too,  that  Mr.  Morrens  watched  his  son,  and  i 
often  interrupted  our  talk,  if  we  two  stood  alone  a  ■ 
moment.  I  mislike  these  watchings,  these  mysteries 
and  whispers.  Let  people  speak  out  honestly  if  they  i 
have  aught  to  say !  Ah,  I  was  so  happy  in  the  morning  1 
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Now  there  is  a  chill  come  down  upon  me,  and  I  am 
vexed  I  know  not  why  !  When  supper  came  I  would 
not  have  any,  and  I  have  run  up  here  to  tell  my 
thoughts  to  their  poor  friend,  my  journal. 

Doubless,  if  Mr.  Morrens  knew  of  this  wicked  habit 
I  have  of  scribbling  all  things  down  on  paper,  he 
would  warn  me  against  that  too.  Imagination !  Psha ! 
I  have  it  not.  I  love  only  real,  honest  things.  I  hate 
your  sickly  fancies.  It  has  just  come  into  my  head 
they  think  me  sickly — that’s  the  meaning  of  this 
mystery ! 

La  bless  me !  I  am  as  strong  as  Dump ! 

I  had  to  stop  here,  for  hearing  a  faint  whistle  of 
“  Barbara  Allen”  in  the  corridor,  and  being  in  a  bad 
humour,  I  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  so  began  to 
thump  a  loud  merry  tune  on  my  harpsichord,  and  even 
when  Vincent,  after  knocking  in  vain  at  the  door, 
ventured  to  come  in  and  stand  by  me,  I  did  not  choose 
to  speak.  But  at  last,  feeling  I  could  keep  my  counte¬ 
nance  no  longer,  I  broke  from  a  smile  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

“Have  you  recovered  your  temper,  Vincent?” 

He  gave  no  answer  to  this  wise  question,  so  I  asked 
another. 

“Why,  sir,  have  you  and  Mr.  Morrens  taken  it  into 
your  heads  that  I  am  ill?” 

“  We  have  had  no  such  thought.  Patience.” 

“  Then  in  what  are  you  troubling  yourselves  about 
me,  sir?”  I  cried,  impatiently  stamping  my  foot,  being 
angry  at  his  grave  reserve. 

No  answer  to  this  either.  Upon  which  I  dashed  off 
another  tune,  and  played  it  with  as  much  noise  and 
spirit  as  1  could.  But  as  the  last  chord  quivered 
beneath  my  fingers,  Vincent  said  earnestly — 

1  “  Patience,  let  me  tell  old  Pasco  to  saw  off  that  ugly 

p  branch  of  the  pear-tree  that  frightens  you.” 

At  this  I  pushed  back  my  music-stool  in  a  rage  that 
sent  it  spinning  across  the  room. 

“Frighten  me!”  I  cried.  “Did  you  ever  sec  me 
j  afraid,  sir?  If  the  devil  were  in  the  tree,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  it,  I  should  not  be  afraid,  and  I  would  not 
i  have  it  cut  down.  Some  women,  I  know,  are  vain  of 
being  cowardly,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  Sir,  I 
should  1 0  ashamed  to  be  a  coward.” 

Here  Vincent  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“  Patience,”  he  said,  “  I  will  grant  you  great  courage, 
but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  be  a  fury.  Your  eyes  are 
literally  blazing.” 

j  I  sat  down  trembling  a  little,  but  not  abashed  at  my 
»  outburst.  I  hate  to  be  thought  a  coward. 

!  “  I  have  proved  that  I  am  not  a  timorous  simpleton,” 

I  continued,  still  angrily.  “  This  is  my  grandmother 
^ladam  Caerhydon’s  room,  she  who  was  Mistress  Ruth 
Penharva,  and  every  one  is  afraid  of  it  but  me.  It  was 
I  who  coaxed  papa  to  fit  it  up  for  my  sitting-room. 
Now,  there  is  a  chamber  in  this  house  kept  locked,  I 
know  not  why,  though  old  Deborah  has  hinted  at  some 
I  frightful  reason ;  well,  to-morrow  I  will  have  the  door 
I  opened,  and  that  room  shall  be  my  bed  chamber.” 

“No,  no.  Patience!”  cried  Vincent,  turning  quite 
j  pale ;  “  do  not  be  so  mad,  I  entreat  you — to  oblige  me, 

I  do  not.” 

t  He  took  both  my  hands,  and  held  them  tightly. 


“Who  is  it  lets  imagination  play  tricks  with  their 
sober  senses?”  I  retorted,  laughing.  “Who  is  it 
requires  to  be  warned  against  fantastic  dreaming? 
Surely  Mr.  V’incent  Gregory  Morrens,  and  not  Miss 
Patience  Agatha  Caerhydon.  I  tell  you,  sir,  thanks 
to  your  father’s  teaching,  I  have  no  imagination,  and  I 
don’t  understand  these  dreamy  fears.  I  am  grateful, 
most  grateful,”  I  added  earnestly,  “for  the  constant 
pains,  the  great  care  and  watchfulness  your  dear  father 
has  bestowed  on  me,  and  you  too,  Vincent.” 

I  bent  forward  and  kissed  him  as  I  spoke,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  hun  look  at  me  with  eyes  flashing  joy, 
and  a  colour  mounting  to  his  very  brow.  I  do  not  see 
why  my  gratitude  should  make  him  so  very  glad. 
Vincent  certainly  grows  odd  lately. 

“And  cannot  you  guess  why  he  has  watched  over 
you — why  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  make  you  the 
wisest  of  beautiful  damsels?”  he  asked  with  eagerness. 

“Because  I  was  the  most  ill-conditioned,  roughest, 
wildest  little  untaught  animal  in  the  whole  female 
world  when  you  came  hither,  and  your  father  knows  I 
have  profited  by  his  lessons.  He  will  be  glad  when  he 
hears  I  am  going  to  unlock  the  haunted  chamber.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  returned  Vincent  gladly. 

“  To  be  sure.  He  does  not  choose  I  shall  be  weak- 
minded,  and  be  scared  by  some  silly  legend  into 
thinking  an  ordinary  room  a  haunt  for  spirits.” 

“But  there  is  no  legend.  Patience,”  said  Vincent. 
“  Leave  this  gloomy  shut-up  room  alone :  I  hate  it.” 

“That  is  unreasonable;  why  do  you  hate  it?”  I 
asked. 

“  Promise  me  to  give  up  your  plan,  and  I  wOl  tell  you.” 

Now,  I  am  very  obstinate  and  resolute,  so  answered — 

“Nay,  I  will  not  promise  you  that,  sir.” 

And  Vincent  seemed  half-glad  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  tell  me  the  reason  of  his  hatred.  Never 
mind,  now  I  have  set  my  heart  on  knowing  I  shall 
soon  screw  the  truth  out  of  old  Deborah.  I  shall  soon 
find  out  why  the  door  is  kept  locked. 

■What  nonsense  it  is  to  have  secrets  in  a  family  I 

22nd.  Vincent  and  his  father  stayed  here  last  night, 
and  aU  this  day,  and  left  us  in  the  evening. 

We  went  up  the  Trezona  river  in  the  Praam,*  and 
had  a  merry  time.  Mr.  Morrens  asked  me  if  I  intended 
to  marry  Colonel  Buggins,  which  made  great  laughter. 
I  told  him  no.  And  he  said,  when  this  yellow  suitor 
comes,  I  must  not  answer  him  with  laughter,  but  with 
sober  firmness. 

“  Then,  when  he  has  departed,  I  will  have  a  talk 
with  your  father,  and  we  will  try  to  arrange  something 
happier.  Miss  Patience.  But  I  will  say  nothing  till 
your  father  sees  the  lover  he  has  provided  does  not 
suit  you.” 

“  Arrange  to  let  things  stop  as  they  are,”  I  answered ; 
“  we  don’t  want  any  changes  here.  And  I’m  not  going 
to  be  frightened  out  of  one  minute’s  happiness  by  the 
ghost  of  Colonel  Buggins.  Papa  shall  not  pack  me  off 
upon  a  husband  just  yet.  I.a!  if  I  married  I  daro 
swear  I  should  not  see  him,  or  you,  or  Vincent  oftener 
than  once  a  month.  I  vow  I  should  be  miserable.” 


*  A  Praam  ii  a  boat  of  ancient  form  still  used  in  Cornwall. 
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1  was  laughing  when  1  spoke,  and  I  have  laughed 
all  day;  I  believe  I  am  always  laughing.  I  fear, 
though,  my  laughter  chafed  Vincent,  for  he  looked 
mighty  grave,  and  did  not  smile  even  when  I  put  my 
hands  in  the  water  and  splashed  him.  Then  I  sprinkled 
our  boatman,  old  Pasco,  and  christened  him  Toby,  for 
his  face  certainly  hath  a  twist  of  facetious  gravity  in  it 
marvellously  like  that  good  dog’s. 

Mercy  alive !  here's  the  box  come  with  all  the  fine 
things  from  London,  and  here's  Deborah,  and  Loveday, 
and  old  Rozzy  Pasco  around  it  like  crows.  I  must 
open  it  and  let  them  see  the  fashions. 

24th.  Midsummer  Day!  And  we  have  all  been 
trying  charms  to  see  our  sweethearts.  I  broke  an  egg 
at  twelve  o’clock  into  the  well,  and  Aunty  Deborah, 
peering  into  it,  vowed  she  saw  a  cannon  and  a  sword, 
and  then  both  melted  away  and  a  white  flag  rose  up, 
whereupon  she  swore  two  gentlemen  ■would  try  for  my 
love,  both  soldiers,  but  I  should  die  a  maid  at  last. 
Now,  except  that  the  yolk  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
white  floated  slightly  in  the  water,  I  vow  I  saw  nothing. 
And  this  Deborah  said  was  a  sure  sign  I  should  never 
live  to  be  mother  or  grandn'  other.  I  thougiit  it  showed 
I  had  no  imagination,  and  no  eye  for  form,  and  I 
wondered  how  an  old  woman’s  fancy  could  make 
cannon  and  sword  out  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  was  a  little  vexed  when  Ix)veday  came  run¬ 
ning  down  to  the  well,  with  her  face  all  flushed,  her 
hair  blown  back,  and  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  crying 
out  she’d  been  down  to  Aunt  Gracey  Trelisic’s,  and 
broke  her  egg  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  and  they’d  both 
seen  a  church  and  a  big  book. 

“  Seen  it  quite  clear  and  beautiful,”  said  Loveday. 

“  Then  you’ll  have  a  parson,  my  dear,”  says  Deborah, 
“  that’s  sartain  and  sure.” 

“  Now  look  in  here,  Loveday,”  said  I,  “  and  tell  me 
what  you  see.” 

For  I  -wanted  to  know  if  she  and  Deborah  would 
agree. 

So  Loveday  looked  into  the  well,  and  then  she  turned 
quite  white  and  drew  back. 

“  I  see  two  graves,”  she  whispered. 

At  this  I  couldn’t  help  bursting  out  a-laughing. 

“  And  Deborah  saw  dnuns,  and  trumpets,  and  flags, 
and  I  know  not  what,”  I  cried.  “  And  I  sec  nothing 
but  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  two  foolish  faces  looking 
into  a  w'elL” 

And  so  saying,  I  ran  off,  leaving  old  Deborah  still 
crecning  over  the  water,  and  muttering — 

“Sure  enough  the  cannon  and  the  sword  have 
swopped  places,  and  they’ve  sunk  down  into  two 
graves.  Auh!  my  dear,  the  Caerhydons  be  an  on- 
looky  race.” 

Now,  I  am  not  one  bit  superstitious,  and  if  Loveday 
saw  two  churches  and  four  big  books  I  should  not 
believe  she  was  going  to  marry  a  parson  or  a  school¬ 
master.  And  I  don’t  believe  I  am  going  to  die  an  old 
maid.  But  I  certainly  have  a  belief  respecting  Mistress 
Loveday,  and  that  is,  that  she  is  much  too  fond  of  my 
brother  Tristram.  I  remember  me  now,  there  hath 
been  some  talk  in  our  family  of  his  entering  the 
Church.  I  mean  to  speak  to  my  father  on  this  matter. 


She  blushes  like  a  big  simpleton  when  Tristram  is  ' 
named,  which  I  consider  is  a  great  impertinence  in  a  j 
waiting- woman.  No,  I  won’t  forget  to  have  speech 
before  long  with  papa,  and  I’ll  tell  liim  of  this,  and 
other  things,  too,  I  have  marked.  And  if  I  am  to  be 
an  old  maid,  I  am  sure  I  sha’n’t  mind.  I  always  said  I 
should  hate  to  leave  Gualmara. 

I  was  interrupted  here  by  papa’s  calling  to  me.  I 
find  he  expects  his  guests  very  shortly,  and  he  con¬ 
fesses  one  is  the  gentleman  who  comes  as  a  wooer,  but 
he  will  not  tell  me  whether  it  be  Colonel  Buggins  or 
no — he  only  laughs  when  I  talk  of  Mr.  Buggins.  In 
the  midst  of  our  talk  Deborah  came  to  know  where  all 
the  fine  quality  were  to  sleep.  She  hadn’t  rooms  enow, 
she  said.  So  this  being  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to 
carry  out  my  resolve,  I  proposed  to  give  up  the  south 
room,  and  take  some  other  not  so  fitting  for  giiests. 
Deborah  stoutly  declared  there  was  no  other  for  me, 
but  I  told  papa  if  he  would  only  give  me  leave  to  do 
what  I  liked,  I  would  manage  well  enough.  Upon 
which  he  pulled  my  ear,  and  said  I  might  please  m3r8elf 
in  anything,  only  there  must  be  one  sunny  room  made 
mighty  neat  and  pretty  for  a  lady  who  was  coming. 

Then  seeing  me  all  flushed  with  curiosity,  he  cried 
out,  “  I  •will  not  tell  anything  more.”  And  putting 
both  his  hands  up  to  his  ears,  “See  here.  Patience, 

I  cannot  hear  a  word  you  say.” 

So  all  my  questions  fell  dead,  and  I  was  fain  to  go 
away  unsatisfied. 

Not  very  well  pleased,  I  brought  Deborah  into  the 
long  corridor,  and  led  her  straight  up  to  the  locked 
door. 

“  This  is  the  room  I  am  going  to  take,”  I  said.  “  I 
know  you  have  the  key,  so  give  it  me,  and  I  will  soon 
make  things  comfortable  in  here.” 

“Lor-a-marcy  me!”  cries  Deborah.  “You  aint  so 
mazed.  Miss  Patience,  as  to  take  thic  room,  ar-ee  ?” 

“  Give  me  the  key,”  I  answered. 

“  No,  Miss  Patience,  don’t-ee  ask  me  to  give-ee  tliic 
key,  there’s  a  dear.” 

She  was  hobbling  off,  but  I  ran  after  her,  and  I 
really  could  not  help  giving  her  a  bit  of  a  shake  as  I 
caught  her  by  the  arm.  I  hate  to  be  thwarted  and 
kept  waiting,  especially  by  servants. 

“  Give  me  the  key,”  I  said  again. 

I  know  I  did  not  speak  in  a  loud  tone,  but  I  certainly 
set  my  teeth  pretty  firmly  together. 

“Lord  keep  us!”  says  Deborah,  shaking  all  over. 
“Don’t-ee  let  your  blood  rise  up  like  that.  Miss 
Patience ;  don’t-ee  get  into  sich  gtoshly  passions.  You 
am’t  poor  tempered  nat’rally,  but  there,  blood  is 
stronger  than  water.  Here’s  the  key,  but  auh!  my 
dear  cheel-vean,  if  you  wouldn’t  see  wisht  sights,  wus 
than  arra  buch-a-boo  you  ever  heerd  tell  of,  don’t-ee 
sleep  in  thic  room.” 

I  never  stayed  to  answer  her  nonsense,  but  ran  back 
to  the  door,  and  tried  the  key  in  the  lock,  but  I  could 
not  turn  it  with  all  my  strength. 

“  Send  old  Rozzy  Pasco  here,”  I  cried,  “  to  break 
the  lock,  or  else  come  and  open  the  door  yourself.” 

But  at  this  instant  I  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse, 
and  a  voice  singing  “Hard-hearted  Barbara  Allen” 
in  the  softest  of  Italian  tones.  So  I  ran  into  my 
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sitting-room,  -wliicli  is  always  called  Madam  Ruth's 
room,  and  flung  up  the  window. 

“  Come  up  here,  Vincent,”  I  cried,  “  I  want  you  to 
help  me.” 

“  I  cannot  come,  Barbara.  I  cannot  stay  even  to 
get  off  my  horse.  I  am  going  to  Truro  to  fctcli  a 
doctor  for  my  father.  He  is  ill.” 

“Not  very  ill,  Vincent?” 

But  Vincent  answered  sadly — 

“  I  fear  he  is  worse  than  he  will  say.” 

“  Is  that  the  reason  you  did  not  come  here  yester¬ 
day  or  the  day  before  V” 

“Yes,”  said  Vincent,  and  he  looked  at  me  very 
wistfully. 

I  leant  from  the  window  as  far  as  I  could,  and  spoke 
softly. 

“  I  am  so  sorry  for  your  father.  And,  Vincent,  I’ve 
been  monstrous  ill-tempered  this  week  past.  I  think  I 
have  the  spleen.” 

Vincent  smiled. 

“  You  were  very  good-tempered  two  days  ago.  Miss 
Barbara.” 

“  Is  it  so  short  a  time  ago  ?  I  vow  I  thought  it  was 
a  week.” 

“  Good-bye,  Patience,  I  must  go.” 

But  he  lingered,  and,  looking  up,  said — 

“  Gather  me  one  of  those  white  roses  at  your  window, 
Barbara,  and  throw  it  down  to  me.” 

“  I  gathered  a  bud,  and  was  going  to  fling  it  towards 
him,  when  he  cried  out — 

“  Kiss  it  first,  sweetheart.” 

I  put  the  flower  to  my  lips,  not  thinking  of  whiit  I 
was  doing,  and  then,  vexed  at  being  made  a  fool  of 
(hating  as  I  do  all  sentiment,  even  Mr.  Sterne’s,  which 
is  mere  sickliness  without  sense  or  honesty  in  it),  I 
flung  the  bud  down  jingrily,  and  somehow  threw  the 
key  with  it.  Vincent  caught  the  rose,  but  the  key 
struck  him  sharj^Iy  on  the  hand,  and  fell  upon  the 
gravel. 

“  What  is  this?”  he  said.  “  Your  gift  strikes  hard. 
Patience.  I  ask  for  a  kiss,  and  you  send  a  blow.” 

“  Send  a  fiddle-de-dee !”  I  answered.  “  Why  did  you 
make  me  a  fool  ?  It’s  the  key  of  the  Bluebeard  chamber, 
which  I  am  just  going  to  open.  Leave  it  there ;  I’ll 
send  Rozzy  for  it.” 

But  Vincent  had  already  alighted,  and  held  the  key 
in  his  hand. 

“  I  wish  you  had  not  told  me.  Patience.  Now  I 
must  go  and  see  you  open  that  door,  else  I  shall 
torment  myself  all  day.  I  shall  think  you  found  a 
skeleton,  or  at  least  damp  and  mould  enough  for  your 
grave.  My  father  applauds  your  courage,  so  I  yield  to 
his  judgment,  though  for  my  own  part  I  hate  a  room 
with  gloomy  recollections.” 

Saying  this  to  me  in  a  thoughtful  way,  Vincent  gave 
his  horse  to  one  of  our  men,  and  in  a  moment  joined 
me  at  the  door  of  the  Bluebeard  chamber. 

On  his  opening  it  I  was  quite  disappointed  to  find 
not  even  dust  or  damp — all  was  well  ordered  and  clean. 
A  plain  large  chamber,  with  nothing  gloomy  in  it  save 
that  the  window,  from  disuse,  was  covered  over  with 
creeping  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  darkened  it,  and 
flapped  against  the  glass  with  dismal  rustlings  But 


half-an-hour’s  work  from  the  gardener’s  shears  would 
make  it  light  and  cheerful  enough.  The  furniture 
looked  faded,  and  the  bed  was  too  big.  I  noted  nothing 
else.  But  outside  the  door  stood  a  crowd  of  white 
faces,  for,  hearing  of  my  intent,  all  the  household 
gathered  to  gaze.  And  now  I  found  that  what  I  looked 
on  as  a  cheerful  circumstance  was  regarded  in  quite 
another  light  by  these  domestic  Solons. 

“  I’ve  never  give  the  key  to  no  one,”  said  Deborah ; 
“  and  I'll  take  my  appledafit  I  haven’t  bin  nigh  thic 
room  these  thirty  years.” 

“Then  he  walks,”  whispered  another,  ‘‘and  sets  it 
tidy  hisself.” 

“You  hear?”  said  Vincent  in  a  low  voice;  “you 
have  let  loose  ghosts  among  them  now.  Patience.” 

But  I  was  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  handsome  boy 
that  hung  in  the  room,  and  pointing  to  it,  I  said — 

“  I  have  seen  that  person,  either  in  reality  or  in  a 
dream.” 

Vincent  laughed  outright.  “  I  thought  you  had  no 
imagination.  Patience?” 

“  Neither  have  I,  but  I  have  a  memory,  sir.” 

For  answer,  Vincent  pointed  to  a  name  and  date  in 
the  comer  of  the  picture — “Arthur  Upton,  1703” — 
then  he  made  me  a  low  bow,  saying  he  could  not  but 
revere  a  person  of  such  wonderful  memory. 

The  crowd  at  the  door  tittered,  but  at  this  moment 
my  Lather  came  into  the  corridor  and  cried  out — 

“  What  are  you  all  doing  here?” 

The  servants  would  have  scampered  off,  but  he  held 
up  his  hand  to  st.ay  them. 

“  I  thought  no  one  ever  entered  this  room  but  my¬ 
self,”  he  said  a  little  hurriedly. 

“  You,  papa!”  I  cried,  astonished. 

“  Yes,  I  and  old  Rozzy,  who  cleans  it  at  times.  Who 
has  unlocked  it  now?” 

“  I,  papa.  You  told  me  I  might  do  what  I  liked, 
and  as  we  arc  pressed  for  rooms,  I  thought  I  would 
give  up  mine  and  take  this.” 

My  father  patted  my  head  in  a  pleased  way. 

“A  good,  brave  girl,”  ho  said.  “  But  you  shall  not 
do  this  in  ignorance,  my  dear.  I  would  not  have  kept 
the  story  from  you  so  long,  only  I  promised  your  mother 
you  should  not  be  frighted  with  it  as  a  child.  But  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  gloomy  thing  to  keep  this 
room  shut  up.  It  was  here  my  poor  demented  father 
laid  hands  on  his  own  life.  He  was  sorely  tried  and 
afflicted,  and  my  guardians  under  the  law  had  just 
taken  me — then  a  little  child — from  his  care.  I  remem¬ 
ber  him  well — a  sad,’  silent  man,  haggard  in  features, 
but  a  most  tender  and  loving  father.” 

I  was  much  startled  at  this  story ;  it  took  away  my 
breath,  and  turned  me  strangely  cold.  Moreover,  it 
made  me  think  of  my  father  in  a  new  way,  with 
a  sorrow  around  him  which  I  could  scarcely  give  a 
shape  to  in  my  mind  I  took  his  hand. 

“  He  must  have  been  mad  indeed  to  slay  himself,”  I 
said. 

“But  who  can  tell  how  he  suffered  ere  his  brain 
gave  way  ?  They  found  him  there  by  the  window,  the 
sim  shining  on  him,  and  the  pistol  yet  hot  in  his  hand. 
That  is  all  the  story,  daughter ;  if  you  fear  now  to  take 
this  room,  choose  another.” 
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I  let  go  my  father’s  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  up 
proudly. 

“  I  am  not  afraid,"  I  answered.  “  Am  I  a  child  that 
I  should  make  a  goblin  of  my  own  thoughts  to  scare 
myself  withal?" 

“  I  am  proud  of  your  courage,  child,”  said  my  father. 
“You  see,  sir,"  turning  to  Vincent,  “her  spirit  can 
bear  the  test  of  this  sad  tale.  She  has  none  of  the 
gloom  of  the  Cacrhydons.  My  father  was  certainly  not 
in  his  right  mind  when  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  but  it 
was  grief  overturned  his  reason,  and  not  hereditary 
disease.” 

Vincent  was  so  exceeding  pale  that  I  could  not  but 
keep  my  eyes  fastened  on  him  with  wonder,  and  I  was 
surprised  that  he  only  bowed  and  made  no  answer. 

“  You  may  go,  my  friends,”  said  my  father,  turning 
to  the  servants.  “You  have  heard  me  tell  to  Aliss 
Caerhydon  the  story  of  her  grandfather’s  death,  which 
I  had  strictly  forbidden  you  to  relate.  And  now,  mind, 
let  there  be  no  more  tales  in  the  house  regarding 
this  chamber,  which  will  henceforth  be  my  daughter’s 
room.  It  was  shut  up  by  my  wife’s  wish,  and  I  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  its  being  kept  closed,  but  I  am 
glad  to  have  it  opened,  though  I  fear,”  he  added, 
smiling,  “  that  I  shall  never  find  such  quiet  anywhere 
again,  or  remain  so  many  hours  undisturbed,  as  I  have 
here.  Now  beware!”  menacing  them  good-humouredly 
with  his  finger;  “no  ghost  stories  to  my  guests’ ser¬ 
vants,  to  scare  them  out  of  their  town  wits.  And  see 
that  all  things  are  in  readiness,  for  I  expect  my  friends 
to-morrow.” 

Vincent  looked  so  sad  and  strange  that  I  felt  sure  he 
was  thinking  of  his  father,  and  perhaps  he  was  self¬ 
reproachful  for  his  long  lingering  on  the  road  to  Truro. 
Apparently  to  hide  his  face,  he  stood  w'ith  his  back  to 
us,  looking  at  the  picture. 

“There  is  thought  in  this  painting,”  ho  said  sud¬ 
denly,  “  and,  like  life,  it  is  mysterious.” 

Now  I  could  see  only  a  fresh-favoured  boy  and  a 
foggy  sea,  so  I  asked  where  was  the  thought.  But 
Vincent  did  not  answer. 

“  Sir,  Patience  says  she  has  seen  this  person,”  he  said 
to  my  father. 

“  The  girl  hath  a  good  memory,”  he  answered.  “  I 
should  not  have  deemed  she  could  have  remembered  the 
circumstance.” 

“  You  cannot  mean - ?”  cried  Vincent. 

“Not  that  she  ever  saw  yon  poor  lad,  whose  fate  was 
never  known.  No,  sir.  He  grew  to  be  a  man,  and 
was  betrothed  to  my  mother,  bul  was  wrecked,  and  re¬ 
ported  dead.  She  married,  and  a  year  afterwards  there 
was  talk  of  his  having  been  seen  hereabouts — not 
having  perished  in  the  wreck ;  but  nothing  was  known 
for  certain.  And  if,  indeed,  it  was  he,  then  was  he 
drowned,  for  his  boat  was  found  in  the  bay,  keel  up¬ 
wards,  and  he  was  never  seen  again.  Old  Trelisic,  the 
fisher,  people  said,  could  have  cleared  the  truth ;  but 
he  died  at  sea  in  his  skiff,  which  drifted  many  a  day 
with  his  corse  before,  like  a  strange  gift  to  God,  it 
drove  ashore  against  the  churchyard  which  4ies  on  the 
beach,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  yonder.  Old 
Gracey  Trelisic,  his  daughter,  I  sometimes  think, 
knows  somewhat  of  Mr.  Upton,  but  I  do  not  choose  to 


question  her.  The  boy.  Patience,  whom  you  remember 
hath  a  face  so  much  resembling  this,  that  I  do  not 
marvel  you  mistook,  and  fancied  you  had  seen  the  very 
original  of  the  portrait.  This  picture,”  continued  my 
father,  going  to  another  part  of  the  chamber,  “  is  not 
so  like,  though ;  this  is  also  Mr.  Upton.” 

The  painting  on  whieh  we  now  looked  represented  a 
boy  and  maiden  beneath  a  may-tree,  playing  with  the 
blossoms.  The  girl,  I  knew,  was  my  grandmother. 
Madam  Ruth  Caerhydon;  but  the  boy,  having  not 
the  eager  expression  given  him  in  the  other  picture, 
resembled  very  little  the  face  I  remembered. 

“  And  where  did  I  see  this  boy  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Can  you  recollect  travelling  to  London  with  your 
mother  and  me.  Patience  ?” 

“  No,  indeed,  sir.” 

“  Yet  ’twas  then  thou  sawest  the  lad.  Thou  wert 
but  five,  and  he  twelve  years  old,  and  you  liked  each 
other  monstrous  well,  daughter” — my  father  pinched 
my  cheek,  and  smiled — “and  ’twas  when  I  saw  his 
wonderful  likeness  to  this  unhappy  gentleman — who,  I 
fear,  bore  great  grief  and  cruel  usage  from  the  hands  of 
my  poor  frenzied  father — that  I  thought  it  would  be  a 

sort  of  expiation - ”  But  here  my  father  stopped 

suddenly,  and  called  out — “  Vincent  I  Mr.  Morrens,  sir, 
are  you  ill?” 

“No,  sir;  but  my  father  is,”  he  cried,  reeovering 
himself,  “  and  I  linger  selfishly  here !  Mr.  Caerhydon, 
I  understand — I  see.  Your  words,  sir,  mean  ‘  Lasciate 
ogne  speranza.'  Miss  Caerhydon,  I  bid  you  good  day, 
madam.” 

He  bowed  to  me,  laid  down  the  white  rose  I  had 
given  him  on  a  table,  and  walked  to  the  door ;  but  here 
he  turned,  came  back,  and  took  the  flower  up. 

“  You  kissed  it.  Patience,”  he  said. 

His  lip  trembled,  his  face  was  white,  his  whole  de¬ 
meanour  was  so  strange,  that  I  could  but  wonder  at 
him  in  silent  astonishment. 

“Sir,  may  I  say  farewell?”  he  said,  turning  to  my 
father. 

“  My  dear  boy !”  cried  papa.  “  I  am  a  fool ;  this 
had  never  struck  me.  Say  what  you  will.  I  leave 
you.” 

He  fairly  ran  away.  Then  Vincent  took  my  hand, 
and  putting  his  arm  around  me  strained  me  to  his  side, 
kissed  me,  and  bowing  low,  with  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  quitted  me,  with  a  farewell  upon  his  lips  that 
was  scarce  a  whisper. 

I  was  in  such  a  flutter,  that  for  a  moment  I  could 
not  move ;  then  I  tore  after  him  as  hard  as  I  could 
run. 

“  They  are  all  mad !”  I  said  to  myself. 

I  caught  him  in  the  hall,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

“  What’s  all  this  play-acting  and  tomfoolery  for  ?"  I 
cried.  “Tell  me  directly.  You  know  it  is  of  no  use 
to  talk  enigmas  to  me.  I  have  no  more  imagination 
than  a  rook,  and  never  understand  anything  that  isn’t 
as  plain  as  a  hayrick.” 

But  Vincent  was  struggling  with  me  to  be  free. 

“You  will  know  to-morrow,"  he  cried.  “Oh,  Patience, 
have  pity  on  me !  let  me  go.  Cannot  you  see  I  have 
lost  my  senses?" 

Quite  benildered,  and  very  angry,  I  let  him  go. 
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“  You  have  hurt  my  finger,  sir !”  I  exclaimed  as  he 
broke  from  me.  Then  I  sat  down  on  the  stairs,  and 
cried  with  vexation  as  I  saw  him  gallop  off  at  a  madder 
pace  than  he  had  ever  put  Windwhistle  to  before. 

At  last  I  went  to  find  papa,  but  he  was  gone  out, 
and  old  Deborah  is  too  busy  to  answer  my  questions. 
It  is  useless  to  ask  Loveday  anything,  she  is  deep  in 
Clarissa,  and  crying  like  a  goose.  So  I  neither  know 
what  madness  hath  seized  young  Mr.  Morrens,  nor  who. 
the  fine  quality  are  that  come  hither  to-morrow.  And 
since  papa  chooses  to  treat  me  like  a  baby,  I  intend  to 
be  as  froward  as  one.  I  will  not  receive  the  company 
to-morrow.  I  will  not  quit  my  chamber  all  the  day.  I 
am  sorry  now  that  I  have  promised  to  give  up  my 
pretty  sunny  room  to  that  hideous  Buggins  and  his 
“  pair.”  What  are  these  strangers  to  me,  that  I  should 
lie  in  a  cold  bed  for  them? 

At  night  in  the  ghost-chamber.  After  writing  thus 
far  I  came  hither  to  look  at  the  picture  again,  thinking 
I  might  see  in  it  some  reason  for  all  this  hubbub,  but 
truly  I  can  find  none.  This  room,  though  I  spoke  ill 
of  it,  is  comfortable,  and  I  shall  sleep  here  without 
fear.  My  poor  mad  grandfather  lies  quiet  enough — 
he  will  not  haunt  me. 

Good  Lord !  what  fools  folks  are  with  their  talk  of 
ghosts ! 

Now  here  have  I  been  staring  at  this  picture  this 
half-hour,  and  all  I  can  see  is  a  comely  boy,  with  a 
gay,  careless  visage,  leaning  out  of  a  little  boat, 
dabbling  with  one  hand  in  the  water.  It  is  sunrise — 
at  least  I  think  Mr.  Painter  means  it  for  sunrise,  but 
to  my  mind  these  daubers  with  the  brush  should  write 
their  meaning  beneath  their  works  —  and  the  sea  is 
covered  with  a  thin  mist,  wherein  the  prow  of  the 
little  vessel,  too,  is  hidden.  And  the  unseen  rower 
of  the  boat  is  so  shrouded  in  vapour  that  only  a  dim 
form  is  visible. 

“EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER;” 

OR, 

DOltESnC  SCIENCE  FROM  AN  OLD  TEXT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  MADE  OF. 

HE  question,  “  What  is  the  world  made  of  ?”  is 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  as  relating  to  the 
world  in  its  social  or  its  moral  aspect ;  or  if  its 
chemical  reference  is  clearly  seen,  runs  the  risk  of  being 
voted  hard,  and  dry,  and  scientific.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  question  which  we  wish  to  ask  and  answer  in  this 
paper,  bearing  in  mind  Shakspeare’s  query,  “  Does  not 
our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements  ?”•  and  assuring 
our  readers  that,  in  place  of  abstruse  disquisitions, 
bristling  with  technical  terms,  we  wish  to  present  them 
with  a  little  plain  domestic  science,  such  as  may  be  of 
use  to  them  in  the  household. 

It  will  only  be  orthodox  if  we  begin  by  expounding 
the  text,  and  explain  what  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water 


meant  as  those  terms  were  used  by  the  ancients.  These 
four  so-caUed  elements  were  supposed  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  things,  and  to  give  us  by  their  union 
in  different  proportions  all  the  varieties  and  differences 
in  the  properties  of  bodies  which  we  observe  them  to 
possess.  Liebig’s  illustration  is  that  the  ancients  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  properties  of  material  bodies  (their  hard¬ 
ness  or  softness,  their  warmth  or  coldness,  &c.)  as  of 
things  like  colours,  with  which  the  painter  gives  to 
white  canvas  the  properties  of  a  picture ;  or  like  clothes, 
which  are  put  on  and  off,  and  thus  determine  the  aspect 
of  the  man.  In  all  ages  the  reflecting  man  endeavours 
to  account  to  himself  for  the  origin  of  things,  and  to 
penetrate  the  causes  of  their  peculiarities ;  and  the 
ancients,  with  their  theory  of  the  four  elements,  were 
not  so  destitute  of  sense  and  reason  as  some  people 
suppose.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  acute  in¬ 
tellect,  without  using  other  means  than  simple  percep¬ 
tion  by  the  senses,  to  discover  more  than  four  proper¬ 
ties  which  belong  to  all  tangible  material  objects. 

To  the  senses  of  sight,  taste,  and  smell,  material 
bodies  offer  infinite  varieties ;  there  are  coloured  and 
colourless  substances,  there  are  those  which  possess 
taste  and  smell,  and  there  arc  those  which  are  inodo¬ 
rous  and  tasteless.  But  all  bodies  are  either  moist  or 
dry,  either  warm  or  cold.  Also  everything  tangible 
possesses  two  of  these  properties ;  it  is  either  solid  or 
fluid,  and  has  a  certain  temperature.  So  Aristotle 
argued  that  by  the  conjunction  of  dryness  and  cold 
solid  bodies  were  produced,  while  by  the  action  of  heat 
and  moisture  they  became  liquid  or  gaseous ;  and  that 
the  colour,  smell,  taste,  lustre,  hardness,  &c.,  of  bodies 
suffer  changes  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  mois¬ 
ture,  heat,  dryness,  or  cold.  Fire,  according  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  embraces  the  conception  of  brightness  and  sen¬ 
sation,  water  and  air  that  of  transparency,  earth  that 
of  darkness.  Colours  arise  from  the  mixture  of  fire 
and  earth.  The  transparency  of  rock  crystal  proceeds 
from  water.  (The  transparency  of  the  diamond  is 
still  called,  from  this  view  of  Aristotle’s,  its  water.) 
But  the  chief  constituent  of  the  eye  also  is  water,  as 
air  is  the  foundation  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  air  and 
water  of  that  of  smell,  while  earth  is  the  condition  of 
the  sense  of  touch.  Taste  is  produced  by  moisture.* 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  strictly  speaking,  heat 
and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  were  regarded  as  the 
four  elements — the  bricks  of  which  all  bodies  were 
built  up — and  that  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  were 
themselves  looked  upon  as  compounds,  fire  resulting 
from  the  union  of  heat  and  dryness,  air  from  the  union 
of  heat  and  moisture,  water  from  cold  and  moisture, 
and  earth  from  cold  and  dryness. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  J.  Cargill  Brough,  that 
while  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  external  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  the  ancients 
seems  incontestable.  If  we  kindle  a  few  dry  sticks  on 
a  cool  hearth,  we  may  remark  that  while  the  wood 
bums  there  rises  smoke,  or  air ;  the  smoke  is  followed 
by  flame,  or  fire ;  moisture,  or  water,  is  deposited  on  the 
hearth ;  and  ash,  or  earth,  remains.  Everywhere  can  we 
detect  the  presence  of  the  mighty  elements.  Fire  can 
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be  set  free  from  innumerable  substances ;  air  penetrates 
the  pores  of  all  bodies,  and  ccve's  the  world  like 
a  mantle ;  water  forms  the  all-eaibracing  sea,  and 
nourishes  every  plant  and  animal ;  while  earth  enters 
into  the  composition  of  all  solids,  and  gives  form  and 
stability  to  the  universe.  Man  himself  seems  to  be 
built  up  of  the  four  elements ;  and  according  to  the 
first  theoretical  system  of  medicine,  health  indicates 
their  perfect  balance,  and  disease  the  preponderance  of 
one  of  them. 

It  would  have  been  a  most  marvellous  thing,  had  it 
'  only  been  true,  that  all  the  thousands  of  things  we  see 
in  nature  were  built  up  of  four  simple  elements — as  we 
might  take  the  four  letters  a,  d,  e,  m,  and  by  variously 
'  combining  them  get  the  words  “  mad,”  “  am,”  “  mead,” 
“made,”  “ma,”  “dame” — ^but  we  so  soon  nin  to  the 
end  of  the  possible  combinations  as  to  be  led  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  there  may  be  more  than  four  things  in  nature. 
With  twenty-six  letters  we  could  get  all  the  words  in 
the  English  language ;  and  with  all  these  words  again, 
could  build  up  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
of  Locke  and  Bacon,  and  all  other  English  writers. 

This  illustration  may  serve  to  show  us  how  we  must 
go  to  work  to  get  at  the  truth.  Beginning  with  printed 
volumes,  we  may  analyse  them  into  the  words  which 
compose  them,  and  these  words  we  may  further  analyse 
into  letters ;  beyond  this  we  find  we  cannot  go,  and  so 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  twenty-six  letters  as 
the  primary  sjrmbols  out  of  which  the  language  is 
constructed.  By  analysing  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  into  their  simplest  constituents, 
we  have  discovered  the  grammatical  elements  of  what 
for  centuries  was  a  lost  language.  In  a  similar  way,  by 
decomposing  a  piece  of  lump  sugar  we  find  it  to  consist 
of  water  and  charcoal,  and  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  the  water  we  further  resolve  that  liquid  into 
two  gases  called  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  As  these  two 
gases,  together  with  the  charcoal  (chemically  denomi¬ 
nated  carhovi)  resist  all  our  efforts  to  decompose  them 
into  anything  simpler,  we  must  be  allowed  to  regard 
them  as  the  primary  elements— the  bricks  or  the  letters 
— out  of  which  all  other  things  are  built  up.  Thus 
water  is  like  a  word  of  two  syllables,  sugar  of  three ; 
marble  is  found  to  be  like  a  word  of  three  letters,  alum 
of  four,  white  of  egg  of  six.  An  examination  of  all 
bodies  that  chemists  can  lay  their  hands  on  goes  to 
show  that  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  are  made  up  of  some  seventy  elements  (the 
number  is  liable  to  be  increased  or  diminished  as  further 
discoveries  are  made),  of  which  upwards  of  forty  are 
metallic  in  their  character. 

In  the  English  language  certain  letters  occur  much 
more  frequently  in  words  than  others,  one  or  more 
vowels  being  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  speech, 
whilst  the  letter  z  enters  into  the  composition  of  very 
few  terms.  A  compositor’s  box  of  z’s  need  not  be  nearly 
so  large  as  his  box  of  a’s,  his  box  of  e’s,  and  even  his 
b’s,  and  d’s,  and  g’s.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  a 
sufficient  clue  to  an  ingenious  person  in  imravelling  the 
mysterious  cipher  advertisements  which  sometimes 
appear  in  the  second  column  of  the  Times,  where  certain 
letters  are  used  instead  of  certain  others  according  to 
previous  agreement.  In  like  manner  the  chemical 


elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen, 
present  themselves  on  every  hand,  while  certain  others 
are  seldom  met  with ;  oxygen  is  one  of  the  two  chemical 
letters  which  spell  the  word  water,  and  also  one  of  the 
two  which  spell  the  word  air,  and  one  of  the  four  which 
enter  most  largely  into  the  composition  of  plants  and 
animals.  It  is  the  most  common  elements  which  are  of 
the  most  importance — they  are  naturally  more  common 
because  they  are  of  most  importance — and  it  is  with  1 
these,  of  course,  that  we  shall  have  principally  to  do  in  [ 
these  papers.  Our  task,  moreover  will  not  be  to  say  all 
that  can  be  said  respecting  the  various  elements  that  j 
come  before  our  notice,  but  rather  to  point  out  what  is 
essential  to  be  known  if  our  habitations  arc  to  be  abodes  | 
of  health,  and  what  is  useful  to  be  acquainted  with  if  i 
we  wish  to  multiply  our  comforts. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  imaginary  elements  of  the  i 
ancients  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  submitting  = 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  to  the  analysing  crucible,  that  : 
we  may  see  what  they  are  made  of,  for  the  employment  ’ 
will  be  no  unfitting  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  the 
following  papers. 

The  most  familiar  of  all  liquids — water — was,  from 
a  very  early  period,  considered  to  be  a  simple  body,  one 
letter  only  in  nature’s  chemical  alphabet,  like  gold, 
silver,  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  substances  , 
which  cannot  be  split  up  into  more  than  one.  But  its 
compound  nature  is  now  proved  in  several  ways.  If  you 
take  a  piece  of  potassium,  which  is  a  metal  so  malleable 
that  you  can  cut  it  with  a  knife,  and  put  it  into  water,  | 
it  has  such  an  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  water  that 
when  combined  with  it,  it  inflames.  On  putting  it  into 
water  the  metal  actually  appears  to  take  fire,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  common  potash.  The  hydrogen  gas  of  the  i 
water  is  liberated,  and  it  is  this  gas  that  bums  during  the 
decomposition  of  the  water.  This  is  a  beautiful  chemical 
experiment,  and  demonstrates  the  composition  of  water. 
But  there  are  many  other  ways  of  doing  this.  If  we 
take  a  little  alcohol  (pure  spirits  of  wine),  or  anything  I 
which  contains  hydrogen,  and  bum  it  in  the  air,  under 
a  glass  vessel,  we  shall  find  that  we  produce  water,  for 
the  hydrogen  finds  its  complement  (oxygen)  in  the  air, 
and  unites  with  it.  Here  is  a  revelation  far  more  won¬ 
derful  than  anything  we  find  in  our  old  story  books ! 

Electricity  again — the  Amber  Spirit,  as  Sir.  Brough 
calls  it — is  a  most  skilful  analytical  chemist,  and  can,  by 
passing  through  the  water,  separate  it  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  which  rise  in  two  distinct  streams  of  bubbles. 
Or,  to  invert  the  process  and  complete  the  proof,  if  the 
proper  quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  inclosed 
in  a  strong  glass  vessel,  with  wires  fixed  in  the  ends  and 
nearly  approaching  one  another  in  the  interior,  the  1! 
passage  of  an  electric  spark  from  one  wire  to  the  other,  ■ 
and  therefore  through  the  gases,  will  cause  them  to 
explode  and  disappear,  while  drops  of  water  appear  on 
the  sides  of  the  glass.  Water,  then,  is  not  one  element, 
but  two — a  chemical  word  of  two  letters.  We  shall  have  ' 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  as  water  pur  et  simple.  Stay 
What  are  we  saying  ?  We  have  just  seen  that  it  is  not 
simple,  and  as  to  its  being  pure,  we  shall,  unfortunately, 
find  it  necessary  to  say  something  of  its  impurities. 
Water  in  relation  to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals  ij 
water  as  contained  in  solid  food,  water  as  we  take  it  r 
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in  tea  and  coffee,  water  from  springs,  water  from 
cisterns,  water  as  conducing  to  cleanliness  and  health, 
water  as  it  is  concerned  in  spreading  disease — these  are 
some  of  the  aspects  in  which  we  shall  look  at  this  com¬ 
mon  and  most  important  agent. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  air. 
“There  exists  a  certain  thing,”  says  a  philosopher  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  “  which  we  do  not  perceive,  and 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  plunged  the  whole  universe  of 
living  beings.  This  thing  comes  from  the  stars,  and 
we  call  it  air.  Fire,  in  order  that  it  may  bum,  requires 
wood,  but  it  also  requires  air.  The  air,  then,  is  the 
life ;  for  if  air  be  wanting,  all  living  things  would  be 
suffocated  and  die.”  In  all  ages  the  atmosphere  has 
been  regarded  as  the  great  source  of  life;  and  long 
before  the  f.amous  dogma  of  the  four  elements  was 
propounded,  a  (Irecian  sage  declared  that  air  was 
the  one  universal  principle  from  which  everything 
proceeded.* 

The  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry,  however,  have 
fully  shown  that  the  air,  fine  and  invisible  as  it  is,  is 
not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  compound  whose  two 
principal  ingredients  arc  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  this 
latter  being  also  one  of  the  elements  of  water.  The 
discovery  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of 
modern  times ;  and  not  a  hundred  years  have  yet  elapsed 
since  it  began  to  be  surmised  that  the  ancients  were 
wrong  in  regarding  the  air  as  an  element.  Dr.  Priestley 
separated  the  oxygen  from  the  nitrogen  in  the  year 
1774,  and  M.  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  what  Priestley  had  done,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  same  experiment-a  year  later. 

The  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  proved  by  com¬ 
bustible  bodies  uniting  with  it  as  they  bum  and 
becoming  changed  into  a  different  substance,  weighing 
more  than  they  did  at  first,  by  exactly  the  amount  of 
the  gas  they  abstract  from  the  air.  If  we  set  fire  to  a 
small  piece  of  phosphoras  and  cover  it  with  a  dry  glass, 
we  shall  perceive  dense  white  fumes  arising  and  con¬ 
densing  in  snow-like  flakes  on  the  sides  of  the  glass. 
This  white  substance,  if  collected  and  weighed,  will  be 
found  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  phosphoms 
itself.  It  consists  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  united, 
and  possesses  properties  distinct  from  both. 

The  same  experiment,  a  little  varied,  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  other  main  constituent  of  atmospheric 
air  is  nitrogen  gas.  AVhen  the  oxygen  is  removed  by 
its  union  with  the  phosphorus,  it  is  nitrogen  that  is 
left.  Properly  we  should  place  our  phosphorus  in  a 
metallic  cup,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  placed  on  a  shelf 
or  stool  in  a  trough  or  a  basin  of  water.  The  phos¬ 
phorus  is  then  to  be  kindled  and  the  glass  jar  placed 
over  it.  If  the  experiment  be  made  properly,  then,  as 
soon  as  the  phosphorus  ceases  to  bum  the  water  begins 
to  rise  within  the  jar,  and  ascends  till  it  occupies  about 
one-fifth  part  of  its  capacity,  replacing  the  oxygen  gas, 
which  has  taken  up  with  the  phosphorus.  Thus  we 
perceive  that  air  is  not  one  element,  but  two  at  least — 
a  chemical  word  of  two  letters.  No  siuinal  can  exist 
for  a  single  minute  in  nitrogen  gas,  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
kind  of  gas  which  does  not  contain  a  certain  portion  of 
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oxygen ;  so  that  man,  and  all  other  ranks  of  animated 
beings,  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  this  substance,  not 
only  for  their  comforts,  but  for  their  very  existence. 

Accordingly,  in  this  series  of  papers  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  on  the  nature  and  benefits  of  pure 
air,  the  principal  sources  of  its  contamination,  the 
need  and  the  means  of  ventilation,  &c. 

Singular  to  say,  fire  is  neither  an  element  nor  a  com¬ 
pound  ;  it  is  not  a  substance  at  all,  but  a  result  of  the 
chemical  union  of  two  or  more  substances.  AVhen 
coal  and  wood  are  put  into  the  grate  and  set  fire  to, 
they  blaze  away — literally  away — ^till  only  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  amount  of  ash  is  left.  According  to  the  ancient 
doctrine,  the  coal  and  wood  contain  an  ethereal  sub¬ 
stance  called  fire,  which,  being  set  free,  takes  the  form 
of  flame ;  and  the  fire  being  thus  dissipated,  the  ash  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  substances.  But  what  is  fire? 
We  cannot  weigh  it,  measure  it,  or  put  it  in  a  bottle ; 
nor  can  we  imagine  it  existing  apart  from  a  burning 
substance.  If  we  collect  the  smoke  and  gases  that 
have  gone  up  the  chimney,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the 
ash,  they  weigh  as  much  as  the  original  fuel.  Nothing 
is  lost,  and  fire  is  but  a  n.ame  for  the  appearance  of 
light  called  forth  by  the  chemical  action,  aud  for  the 
sensation  we  experience  when  we  say  a  thing  is  hot  to 
the  touch. 

Yet,  although  fire  be  not  a  chemical  element,  the 
processes  which  go  on  wherever  coal  and  wood,  gas 
and  oil,  are  in  process  of  burning,  are  most  important 
as  connected  with  our  health  and  comfort ;  and  it  will 
be  one  purpose  of  these  papers  to  speak  of  fire  in 
relation  to  warming  and  ventilating,  cooking  and 
drying,  &c.,  not  omitting  information  about  economy 
of  fuel,  and  instructions  to  be  observed  when  dresses 
or  houses  take  fire. 

All  that  is  not  either  water  or  air  in  this  terrestrial 
sphere  may  be  regarded  as  earth ;  so  that  under  this 
term  we  include  all  the  minerals  and  metals,  all  the 
salts,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  earths  usually  so  called.  It  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  earths  in  this  sense  arc  more 
than  one.  There  are  more  than  forty  metals,  and  none 
of  them  can  be  split  up  into  anything  simpler,  nor  be 
shown  to  be  identical  with  its  fellow.  Gold  is  not 
silver,  silver  is  not  lead ;  nor  can  either  of  them  bo 
reduced  to  a  more  elemental  form  by  electricity  or  any 
other  agency.  A  piece  of  marble— for  ages  looked 
upon  as  a  simple  substance  and  called  earth — if  it  bo 
heated  in  a  limekiln,  is  separated  into  quicklime  and  a 
gas  called  carbonic  add ;  by  fmdiher  processes  we  get 
from  the  lime  a  metal  called  calcium  and  the  gas  called 
oxygen,  while  the  carbonic  acid  contains  oxygen  again 
with  carbon  cr  charcoal.  We  can  no  longer  speak  of 
earth  as  one  element  only,  but  must  regard  it  as 
containing  many. 

Our  business  in  these  papers  will  be  with  sucli  earths 
as  are  used  in  the  house  in  soap,  soda,  and  potas.s, 
with  pumicestone,  rottenstone,  salt,  &c.,  their  history, 
properties,  and  uses.  As  many  chemists,  physicists, 
and  phydedogists  as  we  can  get  to  aid  us,  we  intend 
to  lay  under  osntribntion ;  and  we  confidently  hope  the 
result  may  be  the  amassing  of  a  large  amount  of  useful 
information  on  domestic  matters,  which  our  readers 
may  resort  to  as  to  a  storehouse. 


705  and  700. — Embroidery  Pat¬ 
terns  FOR  Trimming  Cravats, 
Bodices,  Morning  Caps,  &c. 
These  patterns,  worked  on 
muslin  or  cambric,  are  suitable 
for  trimming  various  articles  of 
lingerie ;  joined  on  to  other 
squares  they  make  pretty  covers. 
They  can  also  be  embroidered 
with  coloured  silk,  wool,  or 
thread,  on  cloth,  rep,  or  cash- 
mere,  for  trimming  couvrettes 
and  toilet  pincushions.  On  the 
original  pattern  they  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  satin  stitch  and 
edged  with  chain  stitch;  they 
can  also  be  worked  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  When  the  pattern 


707  and  708. 
Foot  Cushion 
IN  Grey 
Cotton. 

Materials : 
Grey  crochet 
cotton ;  fine  cot-  , 
ton  cord;  broicn 
worsted  braid; 
glazed  calico  ; 
seaweed. 

The  shape  of 
this  cushion  is 
extremely  ele¬ 
gant.  The 
covering  is 
worked  in  cro¬ 
chet  with  grey 
cotton  over  5 
pieces  of  cord ; 
the  latter  must 
be  but  very 
little  coarser 
than  the  cro- 


quite  new,  and  imitates  damask. 
It  consists  of  7  hexagon  pieces, 
which  are  worked  separately  and 
sewn  together  when  completed. 
For  each  piece,  which  consists 
of  18  rounds,  make  a  foundation 
chain  of  6  stitches,  and  join  it 
into  a  circle. 

1st  round :  2  double  in  every 
stitch  of  the  foundation.  2nd 
round :  2  double  in  every  other 
stitch,  so  that  this  round  has  18 
stitches.  3rd  round :  Begin  to 
work  over  the  pieces  of  cord,  • 
crochet  over  the  cord,  3  double 
in  the  first  stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round,  then  without  the 
cord  (which  must  show  on  the 
— ^  right  side  of  the  work)  2  double 

is  worked  on  woollen  material  707._Hexagon  FOR  Foot  Cushion  No.  708,  in  the  following  2  stitches;  re- 
this  material  must  be  cut  away  ’  partly  worked.  peat  from  •  to  the  end  of  the 

inside  the  leaves  and  spots.  partly  ^oukli  .  4th  round:  1  double 

—  without  cord 

in  the  first 
stitch  of  the 
preceding 
round ;  *  3 
double  over 
cord  in  the 
middle  stitch 
of  the  3  worked 
over  cord  in 
the  preceding 
round,  then 
without  cord; 
1  chain,  miss¬ 
ing  1  stitch 
under  it ;  1 

double  in  the 
following 
stitch,  1  chain, 
missing  1  under 
it,  1  double  in 
the  next  stitch; 
repeat  from  •. 
6th  round :  * 
3  double  over 
cord  in  the 

708.— Crochet  Foot  Cushion.  middle  stitch 
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The  pattern  is 


(FOR  working  our  Crocket,  Tatting,  KnitMf, 
Netting,  and  Embroidery  Patteme,  toe  beg  to 


recommend  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons 
of  blessrs.  Walter  Evans  and 

Co.,  of  Derby.)  > 
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705.— Embroidery  Pattern  fc 
Bodices,  &c. 
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Embroidery  Pattern  for 
Bodices,  &c. 
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of  the  3  worked  over  cord  in 
the  preceding  round;  then 
without  cord :  3  times  alter¬ 
nately,  1  double  in  the  next 
stitch,  1  chain,  missing  1 
under  it;  repeat  from  *. 
6th  round ;  *  3  double  over 
cord  in  the  middle  stitch  of 
the  next  3  stitches;  then 
without  cord:  1  double  in 
the  next  stitch,  1  chain, 
missing  1  under  it,  1  double 
in  the  next  stitch ;  then 
again  over  cord,  1  double  in 
the  next  chain  of  the  4th 
round,  1  double  in  the  next 
chain  of  the  preceding 
round,  1  double  in  the  same 
chain  stitch  of  the  4th 
round  in  which  1  double 
has  already  been  worked; 
this  produces  2  long  stitches 
over  2  rounds,  with  cord 
divided  by  1  common  double 
stitch.  Then  work  without 
cord  1  double  in  the  next 
stitch,  1  chain,  missing  1 
under  it,  1  double  in  the 
following  stitch ;  repeat 
from  •.  It  is  easy  to  follow 
the  pattern  from  Illustra¬ 
tions  707  and  708.  There  are 
nine  more  rounds  wanting 
to  complete  one  hexagon 
piece.  Then  work  1  round 
m  double  stitch  over  cord ; 
at  the  corners 
work  3  double 
in  the  middle 
stitch  of  the 
3  worked  in  1 
stitch  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round ; 
then  work  2 
rounds  over 
brown  worsted 
braid  instead  of 
over  cord ;  work 
alternately  1 
double,  1  chain ; 
the  double 
stitches  are 
worked  in  the 
upper  chain  of 
the  preceding 
round. 

At  the  comers 
of  the  hexagon 
pieces  work  2 
double  divided 
by  1  chain  in  1 
stitch. 

When  7  simi¬ 
lar  pieces  are 
completed,  sew 
them  together 
on  the  wrong 
side  with  over¬ 
cast  stitch,  and 
work  all  round 
them  the  border 
of  the  cushion 
in  24  rounds,  as 
follows : — 


709.— Cigar  Ash  Stand. 


710.— Penwiper. 


1st  round :  Over  cord  in 
double  stitch.  In  this  round 
and  in  the  3  following  ones 
work  in  the  corners  left  free 
of  the  hexagon  pieces  ;» 
stitches  in  the  same  stitch ; 
where  2  pieces  meet  miss  2 
stitches ;  the  other  rounds 
are  worked  without  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing.  2nd 
round:  *  Over  brown  wor¬ 
sted  braid  2  double  in  the 
nearest  2  stitches,  without 
the  braid  1  double  in  the 
next  stitch,  1  chain,  missing 
1  under  it,  1  double  in  the 
next  stitch,  1  chain,  miss¬ 
ing  1  under  it,  1  double  iu 
the  next  stitch ;  repeat  from 
*.  3rd  and  4th  rounds : 
Entirely  in  double  over  cord. 
5th  and  6th  rounds :  Over 
worsted  braid,  alternately 
1  double  in  1  stitch,  1 
chain,  missing  1  stitch 
under  it.  7th  round :  En¬ 
tirely  in  double  over  eord. 
8th  round :  •  2  double  over 
cord  in  the  next  2  stitches, 
without  cord,  12  times  al¬ 
ternately  1  double,  1  chain, 
missing  1  under  it ;  repeat 
from  *.  9th  round :  *  2 
double  over  cord  in  the  2 
stitches  worked  over  cord 
in  the  preceding  round, 
without  cord 
twice,  alter¬ 
nately  1  chain, 
missing  one 
under  it,  1  dou¬ 
ble,  then  again 
over  cord,  1  dou¬ 
ble  in  the  next 
stitch  of  the  7th 
round,  1  double 
in  the  next  stitch 
of  the  8th  round, 
1  double  in  the 
following  stitch 
of  the  7 th  round, 
then  without 
cord  6  times  al- 
ternately  1 
chain,  1  double, 
missing  1  under 
the  first,  then 
again  over  cord 
1  double  in  the 
next  stitch  of 
the  7th  round, 
1  double  in  the 
next  stitch  of 
the  8th  round, 
1  double  in  the 
following  stitch 
of  the  7th  round, 
then  without 
cord  twice  alter¬ 
nately  1  chain, 
missing  1  under 
it,  1  double ;  re¬ 
peat  from*.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  work 
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10  similar  rounds  from  illustration,  then  work  1  round  in 
double  over  cord,  2  rounds  over  worsted  braid,  alter¬ 
nately  1  chain,  missing  1  under  it,  1  double,  and  at  the 
end  2  more  rounds  in  double  stitch  over  cord.  Cover 
with  this  crochet  work  a  cushion  made  of  horsehair  and 
glazed  calico ;  the  shape  of  cushion  must  correspond  to 
that  of  the  crochet  work ;  the  border  is  formed  by  a 
strip  3}  inches  high  and  sutfieiently  long.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  cushion  place  a  piece  of  cardboard  covered 
with  brown  American  cloth.  The  handles  on  cither 
side  of  the  cushion  are  formed  by  a  thick  piece  of  cord 
C  inches  long,  covered  with  close  double  stitch.  Work 
over  brown  worsted  braid  in  the  upper  chain  of  these 
stitches  alternately  1  chain,  1  double,  missing  1  under 
it;  the  stitches  must  be  worked  in  coils  round  the 
cord,  as  seen  in  illustration.  Small  rosettes  in  crochet 
cover  the  places  where  the  handles  are  sewn  on.  Each 
rosette  is  worked  as  follows : — Work  3  rounds  of  double 
stitch  over  cord,  then  1  round  over  braid  as  follows : — 1 
chain,  missing  1  under  it,  1  double,  and  so  on. 

709. — Cigar  Ash  Stand. 

This  curious  little  stand  for  containing  cigar  ashes  is 
easy  to  make,  and  that  with  materials  easily  procured. 
An  oyster-shell  is  meant  to  hold  the  cigar  ashes ;  and 
this  shell  is  supported  by  two  crayfish.  The  under 
part  is  formed  of  a  round  piece  of  black  varnished 
wood,  measuring  3  inches  across,  and  two-fifths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  A  piece  of  Spanish  bamboo  3 
inches  long  is  fastened  into  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this 
wooden  circle,  and  fastened  at  the  top  under  the  oyster- 
shell.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bamboo  fasten  long  narrow 
green  feathers  which  imitate  reeds.  Two  boiled  cray¬ 
fish  (the  meat  being  of  course  taken  out),  gummed 
together,  and  made  yet  brighter  with  vermilion  and 
gum,  are  gummed  on  to  the  stand  and  oyster-shell 
from  illustration.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tail  they  are 
nailed  upon  the  wooden  circle.  The  head  of  a  dried 
pike  is  nailed  on  close  to  the  crayfish;  the  open 
mouth  of  this  fish  is  meant  to  hold  the  matches,  and  for 
lighting  these  a  small  ribbed  shell  is  also  nailed  on  to 
the  stand.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  can  easily 
be  copied  from  illustration.  In  Paris,  one  sees  some 
wondrous  little  articles  made  of  lobster-shell — ^its  bright 
colour  giving  a  glow  and  bestowing  an  effect  quite 
astonishing  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them. 

710. — ^Penwiper. 

Materials;  IVhite,  light-hrown,  and  black  cloth ;  orange, 
scarlet,  purple,  and  green  purse  silk;  some  gold  thread; 
crystal  heads. 

The  covering  of  this  penwiper  consists  of  3  pieces 
of  light-brown  and  3  pieces  of  white  cloth,  which  are 
arranged  alternately  as  seen  in  illustration,  and  em¬ 
broidered  with  coloured  purse  silk.  Each  piece  of  cloth 
is  gummed  upon  paper,  pinked  out  on  the  round  side, 
and  then  embroidered  with  purse  silk.  The  coral  stitch 
is  worked  on  the  white  cloth  with  scarlet  purse  silk, 
the  knots  and  spots  with  green  silk;  the  latter  are 
edged  with  a  point  russe  stitch  in  gold  thread.  The 
light-brown  cloth  is  embroidered  in  the  same  manner 
with  purple  and  orange,  silk  and  gold  thread.  Two 
pieces  of  silk  are  joined  together  by  means  of  the 
stitches  in  gold  thread  and  the  small  spots.  The  em¬ 


broidered  pieces  are  then  gummed  upon  a  circle  of  thin 
cardboard,  so  that  the  pinked-out  edge  only  comes 
beyond  it,  and  sewn  on  underneath  the  penwiper  itself, 
consisting  of  a  strip  of  cloth  22  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide,  pinked  out  at  one  edge,  and  laid  in  box  pleats 
upon  the  other;  this  strip  is  sewn  round  a  piece  of 
cloth  measuring  4  inches  across,  and  which  forms  the 
under-part  of  the  penwiper.  Sew  in  the  centre  of  the 
penwiper  a  piece  of  white  braid  2^  inches  long,  wound 
round  with  crystal  beads.  The  beads  are  threaded 
upon  scarlet  silk.  The  beginning  of  the  braid  is  covered 
with  a  few  loops  of  beads. 


CONCERNING  CERTAIN  LITTLE  TRLVLS  IN 
LIFE. 

IT  is  the  lot  of  every  one  more  or  less  to  undergo 
trials  which,  though  in  the  abstract  seemingly  very 
trivial,  may  nevertheless  be  apt  to  test  severely  the 
self-confidence  and  propriety  of  the  sufferer.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  allude  to  the  great  trials  of  life,  such  as 
death,  sickness,  and  their  kindred  sorrows ;  but  rather 
to  events  which  arc  continually  occurring  in  the  daily 
routine  of  existence.  These  events,  while  not  calling 
into  play  the  great  qualities  which  ennoble  our  life, 
nevertheless  afford  scope  for  the  action  of  qualities  which 
very  few  possess;  and  we  think,  and  experience  justi¬ 
fies  us  in  saying,  that  the  very  men  who  with  notable 
heroism  and  patience  undergo  the  great  troubles  which 
our  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  often  the  first  to  succumb 
utterly  to  the  trifling  tests  to  which  we  refer.  And 
what  we  would  further  maintain  is,  that  while  it  is 
doubtless  hard  to  sustain  with  philosophical  calmness 
and  endurance  the  bitter  evils  that  overtake  us,  it  is 
still  harder  to  act  becomingly  under  the  trifling  mishaps 
to  which  our  daily  experiences  expose  us ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  transcendently  hard  to  look  like  a  fool  with 
propriety.  Somehow  or  other,  it  seems  that  a  certain 
power  within  us,  which  at  the  advent  of  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  or  danger  is  called  out  and  strained  to  the  utmost, 
is  at  the  coming  of  frivolous  casualties  totally  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  its  working,  and  leaves  us  irremediably 
“  nonplussed.”  Take  an  example  of  what  we  mean — 
a  common  occurrence  on  a  windy  day — the  blowing 
away  of  a  hat.  What  a  very  small  matter  this  appears ! 
yet,  given  a  crowded  street  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
street-boys  ready  with  their  interminable  chaff,  and 
what  a  fearful  trial  it  becomes  to  a  man !  flow  few 
there  are  that  can  look  with  dignity  after  the  erratic 
hat,  that  can  with  calm  demeanour  follow  on  its  errant 
track,  and  with  an  unchanged  countenance  restore  it  to 
its  proper  position !  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  experience  when  we  say  that  the  owner  of  the 
recreant  hat  immediately  loses,  not  only  his  hat,  but 
his  “  head”  also,  as  the  saying  is,  gets  hot  and  fussy, 
plunges  desperately  in  its  wake,  pushes  down  perhaps  an 
unoffending  bystander  in  his  mad  haste,  knocks  out 
furiously  at  chaffing  youngsters,  and  makes  his  mishap 
ten  times  worse  by  his  behaviour  ?  Even  when  his  hat 
is  regained,  he  feels  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with 
vexation  and  disgust.  And  think  of  similar  mishaps. 
Is  it  not  precisely  the  same?  Do  not  they  all  show 
how  hard  it  is  to  be  put  in  a  foolisli  position,  and,  being 
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Jin  it,  to  behave  with  propriety  ?  ^Vho  can  sit  down 
with  credit  to  himself  on  a  street  slide?  Who  with  the 
lemotcst  chance  of  success,  or  with  the  sUghtcst  hope 
flfself-honour,  can  bandy  repartees  with  a  city  “  Arab  V” 
7eiy  few  men  can  pass  through  an  altercation  with  a 
abman  without  coming  scathed  out  of  the  ordeal.  Pro¬ 
found  wisdom,  and  all  the  learning  of  the  schools,  avail 
nothing  against  the  native  wit  of  “  cabby.” 

Though  these  little  trials  and  tests  are  constantly 
occurring  in  life,  yet  such  is  the  varied  and  unexpected 
way  in  which  they  do  occur,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  rules  for  conduct  when  exposed  to 
such  emergencies.  It  is  very  well  in  a  general  way  to 
say,  “  Why,  think  nothing  about  them,”  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  carry  out  that  advice.  In  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  domestic  life  they  may  come  suddenly  upon  us, 
and  even  then  it  is  hard  to  bear  up  under  them.  To  miss 
the  chair  upon  which  you  rely  for  a  scat,  and  missing  it 
to  sit  upon  the  ground,  is,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  necessary  pain  such  a  jerk  gives  your  system,  a 
mishap  that  it  is  very  hard  to  treat  in  a  trifling 
manner,  lliough  surrounded  but  by  your  own  house¬ 
hold,  yet  it  wants  great  moral  heroism  to  support  your¬ 
self  in  such  a  contingency  with  becoming  decorum,  and 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  the  wish  that  you 
had  come  down  a  little  harder,  and  gone  through  the 
floor  altogether.  Evening  parties  are  fruitful  sources 
of  these  mishaps.  The  very  breaking  of  a  “  white  kid” 
iofficcs  to  put  some  young  men  in  a  fever.  The  fact 
♦hat  you  are  suffering  from  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  the 
awful  realisation  that  you  have  forgotten  to  bring  a 
handkerchief,  is  a  trial  to  which  it  would  be  cruel  to 
wish  any  one  exposed.  How  awful,  too,  it  is  when  your 
partner  will  not  see  your  jokes,  and  won’t  understand 
your  allusions!  He  is  indeed  a  very  hero  who  can 
renew  the  conversation  when  one  of  his  favourite  jokes 
has  fallen  llatly  and  silently  on  his  audience.  The 
breaking  of  a  shirt-button  is  often,  under  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  a  most  formidable  calamity.  Fancy 
gliding  through  a  waltz  with  the  ends  of  your  shirt- 
collars  flying  in  the  breeze !  “  Breathes  there  the  man” 
who  could  pass  through  such  a  scene  with  sang-froid, 
or  come  out  of  it  with  eclat  ? 

These  little  trials,  too,  often  arise  from  the  most  un¬ 
expected  causes.  You  have  two  friends  before  you  to 
whom  you  wish  to  bid  adieu ;  they  simultaneously 
stretch  out  their  hands;  what  a  terrible  sceiie  ensues, 
what  confusion,  how  one  takes  his  hand  back,  and  the 
other  puts  his  out,  and  you  meet  with  neither,  how 
silly  you  all  three  look,  we  need  not  describe.  We 
ourselves  know  the  effect  of  such  an  affair  well.  The 
ceremony  of  introduction  often  gives  rise  to  scenes. 
Cases  of  mistaken  identity  are  peculiarly  trying ; 
imagine  yourself  patting  a  perfect  stranger  on  the  back, 
and  hailing  him  with  a  “  Well,  Jones,  how  are  you,  old 
fellow?  ”  And,  what  is  as  bad,  fancy  yourself  the  stranger 
that  is  thus  saluted.  The  man  that  could  invent  a 
formula  wdiich  would  carry  one  creditably  out  of  such 
a  false  position  would  deserve  a  monument. 

When  we  speak  of  proposals  we  should  perhaps  be 
told  that  such  things  come  under  the  head  of  great 
trials.  Be  that  as  it  may,  any  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  will  know  what  a  trying  thing  it  is  to  behave 


as  you  could  wish  when  you  receive  the  sentence  of 
rejection  from  the  young  lady  of  your  affections. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  practice  makes  perfect  in  such 
cases ;  indeed,  a  friend  of  ours,  who  owns  to  having 
received  nineteen  refusals,  unblushingly  declares  he  no 
more  cares  for  a  rejection  than  he  does  for  eating  his 
dinner.  But  still  to  us  young  beginners  it  is  an  awful 
thing  to  undergo. 

Such  is  life  I  That,  we  suppose,  must  be  the  moral 
of  our  few  remarks.  While  heavy  troubles  are  certain, 
these  little  trials  will  as  surely  come.  They  will  test 
our  temper  and  try  us  to  the  quick,  no  doubt ;  but  let 
us  do  our  best  to  meet  them,  be  determined  not  to  be 
taken  aback  by  the  petty  misfortunes  of  every-day 
experience,  and  try  as  hard  as  we  can,  if  we  are — and  we 
surely  shall  be — placed  in  foolish  positions,  to  behave  in 
those  positions  with  as  much  propriety  as  we  can 
possibly  assume. 


CHRISTMAS. 

IMIT.VTED  FROM  A  LATIN'  UYJIX. 

Holy  father,  TIiou  hast  blessed  us. 

See !  the  Just  One  comes  on  earth ; 

Like  heavenly  rain  does  He  refresh  us, 

God  made  m.^n  by  mortal  birth. 

Angels  singing  tell  the  tidings. 

Let  us  join  the  shepherd  throng, 

And  round  the  couch  where  Christ’s  abiding. 
Pour  with  them  our  grateful  song. 

Thou,  innocent  and  pure,  hast  paid 
The  debt  we  guilty  sinners  owed ; 

Thou  just.  Thyself  submissive  made. 

Where  we,  vile  mortals,  never  bowed. 

Glorious  heaven  Thou  commanderJ, 

Yet  thy  home  a  lowly  shed ; 

Earth  Thy  footstool,  yet  Thou  standest 
Bound,  a  slave,  to  judgment  led. 

So  infinite,  so  great  art  Thou, 

Yet  lovest  us,  weak,  fallen  men. 

Thy  holy  head  to  shame  dost  bow. 

To  raise  and  give  us  strength  again. 

Tliou  art  with  the  sick  confounded, 

Sinless  of  that  which  sickness  drew. 

For  our  transgressions  Thou  art  wounded. 

Who  sin’s  blemish  never  kne'.v. 

Light  of  light,  for  ages  shining, 

God  of  God  ere  time  began. 

All  holy  attributes  combining, 

Perfect  God,  though  Son  of  Man. 

Mighty  Father,  who  hast  given 
Thy  Son  to  Sfive  us,  sinning  men. 

Let  us  feel  the  boon  from  heaven 

A  source  of  health,  and  guard  from  sin. 

Jesus,  who  for  us  didst  live. 

Our  thankful  hearts  to  Thee  we  raise ; 

Holy  Ghost,  Thy  Spirit  give 

Him  to  worship,  love,  and  praise. 

E.  A.  G.  D. 
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711  — Coim  nE  for  a  Young 
Lady. 


711  and  712. 

Coiffures  for 
Young  D\dies. 

No.  711.  —  This  '■  ^ 

coiHure  consists  of 
a  coronet  of  blue 

velvet.  The  strip  vL 

of  velvet  for  the 
foundation  is  three-  p 

quarters  of  an  inch 

vide,  and  long  “12. — CoiFFURE  FOR  A  YoUNG 
enough  to  encircle  Lady. 


the  head.  It  is  covered  vith  leaves, 
each  formed  of  a  piece  of  velvet  1^ 
inch  long,  curved  in  so  as  to  form  two 
points  at  one  end,  pleated  at  the  other. 
TTie  leaves  are  arranged  as  seen  in 
illustration,  and  a  loop  of  velvet,  formed 
of  a  strip  li  yard  long,  is 
added  at  the  back. 


No.  712  is  a  bandeau  of 


black  velvet,  1  inch  wide, 


be.  Between  the  pleats  of  the  lace 
place  small  bows,  formed  each  of 
a  strip  of  narrow  pink  ribbon 
velvet  one  inch  long  arranged  in 
three  loops.  The  collar  is  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  back,  under  a  largo 
rosette  of  pink 
ribbon  velvet. 


inented  round 


there  is  a  cravat-bow  of 


black  ribbon,  formed  of 


two  loops  divided  by  a 
cross-piece  p.artly  of  velvet  and  partly  of 
ribbon,  and  two  ends  finished  off  with 
fringe.  Long  lappets  of  black  ribbon 
are  added  at  the  back  to  tie  the  coiffure 
under  the  chignon. 

713  &  714. — Coix.\RS  FOR 
Young  Ladies. 

No.  713  consists  of  a  - 

tulle  bouillon  gathered 
upon  a  strip  ^  ^ 

of  net,  and  /  ^  -vS-  -  s 

through  ^ 

which  is  run 
a  piece  of  . 
lilac  ribbon. 

It  is  edged 
round  the  top 
with  a  bor- 
der  of  Valen- 
ciennes  lace, 
and  orna- 
mented  in  ; 
front  with  a 
bow  of  lilac 


715  &  71G. — L.\dies’ 
Morning  Dresses. 
No.  715. — Morning 
dress  of  grey  cash- 
mere,  with  a  loose 
jacket  cut  out  into 
deep  points.  Both 
the  skirt  and  jacket 
are  trimmed  with  a 
coral  pattern  worked 
in  chain  stitch  with 
fine  black 
wool.  They 
are  fastened 
in  front  with 
black  silk  but¬ 
tons  and  loops 
/  of  cord. 

No.  710. — 
^  Princess  mor- 
■//,  ning  dress  of 
2  light  brown 
woollen  mate- 
- '  rial,  trimmed 


No.  714  is 
composed  of 
a  lace  bor¬ 
der  half  an 
inch  wide, 
arranged  in 
pleats  upon 
a  somewhat 
narrower  strip 
of  net  put 
double.  The 
strip  of  net 
must  be  as 
long  as  you 
require  the 
neckband  to 


dark  brown 
silk  braid  and 
buttons.  The 
dress  is  fas¬ 
tened  round 
the  waist  with 
a  silk  cord 
and  tassela 
There  are 
wide  sleeves 
in  the  mmjen 
afje  style,  fall¬ 
ing  in  long 
square  lappets 
which  may  be 
left  loose  or 


715. — Casujiere  Morning  Dress. 
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buttoned  at  the  bottom  at  plea¬ 
sure,  and  tight  under  ones. 


THOMSON’S  GLOVE¬ 
FITTING  CORSET. 

W n.\T  the  bootmaker  is  to  the 
foot  the  corset-maker  is  to  the 
figure.  Tlie  most  beautiful  foot 
will  look  clumsy  in  a  coarsely- 
made,  ill-cut  boot,  and  the  figure 
of  Venus  herself,  concealed  in  a 


714. — Collar  for  a  Young  Ladv. 


713. — Collar  for  a  Young  Lady 


horrible  fortress  of  whalebone,  will  look  awkward  and 
ugly.  In  dress,  everything  depends  upon  the  corset ; 
no  dress,  however  well  made,  can  fit  a  figure  properly 
if  the  corset  does  not.  What  chance  is  there  for  the 
display  of  slender  waist  and  finely-formed  bust,  if  the 
stay  hides  the  one,  and  crushes  and  flattens  the  other? 
A  stay  to  fit  should  clasp  the 
waist,  not  so  tightly  as  to  cause 
inconvenience  or  pain — for  we 
are  no  advocates  of  tight-lacing 
—but  the  stay  should  fit  well 
into  the  waist.  Upwards  from  the 
waist  it  should  gently  and  grace¬ 
fully  increase  in  size  until  the  bust 
is  supported, 
not  pressed, 
and  down¬ 
wards  should 
increase  in 

size  until  only  r-. 

a  gentle  com-  <  - 

pression  is  felt  ■ 

on  the  hips, 
which  in  all 

large.  But 
the  most  es- 
scntial  point 
is,  particular- 
ly  as  w'c  ad- 
vancc  in  life, 
to  preserve 
the  routidness 
of  the  bust. 

From  ill-made 
stays  or  com- 
pression  (for 
a  badly  -  cut 
stay  always 
restricts  the 
figure)  one  of 
two  things 
A 

lacly  loses  her 
girlish  figure, 
and  becomes 
thin ;  and  the 
stay,  instead 
of  concealing 

this  misfor-  B^B^^^BB 
flattens 
the  unfortu- 

and  gives  that 

i)ainful  square 
ook  BO  often  “ 

noticeable  in 


young  married  ladies  and  in  single  ladies  who  have 
seen  five-and-twenty  summers.  Or  an  increase,  instead 
of  a  decrease,  takes  place  in  the  figure,  and  the  bust, 
compressed,  and  yet  unsupported,  by  the  gores  of  the 
corset,  is  forced  in  the  direction  of  the  armpits,  and 
thus  one  of  the  worst  defects  of  the  figure  is  occasioned — 
we  may  say  the  worst,  because 
the  most  ladylike  person  looks 

ingly  simple 
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Listening  secures  the  front,  and  a  concealed  spring 
prevents  the  opening  of  the  lowest  stud,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  with  common  stays.  The  name  Glove- 
Fitting  is  certainly  well  chosen,  for  these  things  do  fit 
“  like  a  glove,”  and  for  the  same  reason.  Gloves,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  made  in  sizes,  and  two  ladies  with 
entirely  different  shaped  hands  can  wear  sixes  or 
sevens.  The  thin  hand  takes  up  in  length  what  the 
plump  hand  requires  in  width,  and  a  well-cut  glove  will 
fit  a  dozen  ladies  who  “  take”  that  size.  In  like  manner 
do  these  corsets  fit  all  wearers  whose  waists  measure 
the  same  number  of  inches. 

While  the  Corset  Controversy  was  going  on,  we 
examined  and  tried  corsets  of  all  descriptions,  French 
and  English,  and  we  unhesitatingly  give  the  palm  to 
Mr.  Thomson’s  glove-fitting  stays  for  case,  elegance, 
and  perfection  of  fit.  They  are  cut  on  the  principle  of 
the  “  line  of  beauty,”  and  these  graceful  curves,  if  they 
cannot  make  a  pretty  figure  of  an  ugly  one,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  tend  to  amend  what  is  bad,  whilst  they  develop 
and  show  the  grace  and  perfection  of  a  good  figure. 

Ladies  will  be  glad  to  know  that  these  corsets  can 
now  be  obtained  at  all  staym.akers’  and  drapers’,  and 
that  they  are  made  in  the  very  best  materials,  as  well 
as  of  oniinary  coutil.  The  prices  vary  according  to 
material  and  finish,  but  all  are  cut  upon  the  same  cor¬ 
rect  principle. 
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CHAl’TER  I. 

A  LIFE  IN  A  DEATIL 

“  i  RE  you  there,  Helen?” 

“  Yes,  dear.  Do  you  feel  refreshed  after  your 
nice  quiet  sleep?  May  I  get  you  anything — some 
jelly  ?  Stephens,  bring  it  here." 

“  I  have  not  slept,  my  child.  Send  Stephens  away.” 

The  woman  noiselessly  quitted  the  room — a  bedroom 
luxurious  with  warmth,  rich  fomiturc,  and  the  care  of 
well-trained  servants.  The  light  of  the  lamp,  which 
stands  upon  a  distant  table,  is  carefully  shaded,  but 
the  red  gleam  of  the  fire  is  not  so  easily  restrained, 
darting  out  in  its  own  fitful  fashion,  now  to  frisk  about 
a  dusky  Indian  cabinet,  now  the  finely-carved  oak  bed¬ 
stead  and  quaint-looking  high-backed  chairs,  then 
stretching  itself  lazily  out  upon  the  *)ft  rich  carpet  for 
a  few  moments,  to  spring  up  like  a  giant  refreshed, 
slide  up  and  down  the  heavy  crimson  hangings,  or  pay 
a  sidelong  visit  to  a  cosy  comer  where  are  gathered  a 
choice  collection  of  books,  a  secretaire,  work-table,  and 
easy-chair.  All  the  treasures  of  a  lifetime  are  gathered 
in  this  room,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  gathered  during  the 
weary  hours  of  a  long  illness.  But  the  invalid,  a  lady 
of  about  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  of  age,  beautiful 
still,  and  so  fragile  that  her  form  scarcely  indents  the 
down  bed  upon  which  she  lies,  is  fast  losing  all  care  for 
earthly  treasures.  Her  delicate  features  express  not 
only  the  refinement  of  one  accustomed  to  good  society, 
but  the  soft  grace  of  a  pure  life ;  this  is  evident  even 
now,  when  the  brow  is  slightly  contracted,  and  the 
eyes  are  clouded  with  anxiety.  They  are  fixed  upon  a 


young  girl  by  her  side — a  slight  fai.  girl,  with  all  the 
elder  lady’s  refinement  of  expression,  but  with  a  great 
deal  more  power  and  breadth  of  feature.  When  she  lies 
upon  her  dying  bed  there  will  be  a  history  written 
upon  her  face  cither  of  good  or  oviL  The  gentle,  even, 
calm  life  of  the  dying  lady  will  never  be  hers,  if,  as 
seems  daily  evident,  our  trials  be  equal — neither  more 
nor  less,  but  equal — to  the  strength  given  to  resist  them. 

Were  you  seeking  a  flaw  in  the  beautiful  face  you 
would  not  perceive  it  now.  The  soft  grey  eyes  express 
only  the  fullest  love,  and  the  lips  are  tremulous  with 
tenderest  feeling,  for  the  inv.alid  is  very  dear  to  Helen 
Trevor,  besides  being  the  only  relative  she  is  conscious 
of  possessing  in  the  wide  world,  and  at  such  times  the 
w'orld  does  seem  very  wide  and  empty.  A  short  year 
before,  another  aunt,  the  eldest  Miss  Trevor,  died  some¬ 
what  suddenly,  but  her  loss  had  not  been  felt  so  acutely 
as  would  be  the  death  of  this  dear  Aunt  Mary.  There 
had  been  a  great  contrast  between  the  characters  of 
the  two  maiden  sisters.  Jane,  the  elder,  had  been  cold 
of  temperament,  and  haughty  in  her  bearing  towards 
those  whom  she  designated  her  inferiors.  'Ihe  younger 
was  sensitive,  afTectionatc,  and  so  unassuming  as 
to  be  considered  scarcely  equal  to  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  true  Trevors  of  Trevor.  Helen  Trevor 
had  something  of  both  her  aunts,  without  being  a 
counterpart  of  either.  She  certainly  was  not  at  all  times 
so  yielding  and  imassuming  as  her  Aunt  Mary. 

“Jane  and  he  wished  it,”  munnured  the  invalid; 
“  and  yet — yet  we  did  very  wrong.  I  see  it  now — 
see  it  plainer  every  moment — we  did  very  wrong.” 

“  Dear  Aunt  Mary,”  whispered  the  girl  with  a  tender 
caress,  “  do  not  distress  yourself.  I  am  quite  sure  yon 
have  less  to  regret  than  most  people.  Pray  calm  your¬ 
self.  You  know  what  Dr.  Fenton  says — so  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  being  very  quiet.  For  my  sake  I” 

“My  child,  you  are  brave  and  strong — stronger, 
thank  God,  thstn  I  ever  was — and  you  will  need  all 
your  strength.” 

“  You  do  not  feel  worse.  Aunt  Mary  ?”  questioned 
the  young  girl,  a  sudden  terror  causing  her  to  rise 
hastily  and  lay  her  hand  upon  the  bell-rope. 

“  Stay,  Helen ! — no,  not  worse.  Do  not  summon 
Stephens.  I  mtut  speak  to  you  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  I  must  speak  to  you  alone.” 

She  feebly  stretched  out  her  hand,  which  was  tenderly 
gathered  between  the  warm  pahns  of  her  companion. 

“  He  did  as  he  believed  for  the  best.  You  must  try 
not  to  blame  your  dead  father,  Helen.” 

“I? — blame  him  !”  exclaimed  Helen,  lifting  her 
eyes  with  a  look  of  almost  worship  towards  a  portrait 
hanging  over  the  mantelpiece — the  portrait  of  a  fair, 
handsosae,  patrician-looking  young  man,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  cavalry  ofliccr.  “  Do  not  fear  it.” 

“  My  poor  child !  Tell  me,*  Helen,  have  you  thought 
nothing  about  your  mother  all  these  years  ?  Have  you 
not  sometimes  wondered  what  she  was  like  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,  often — mote  than  I  could  express;  for 
you  know - ” 

“  Yes,  I  know ;  there  lay  our  weakness — nay,  our  sin. 
God  forgive  them  and  me !” 

Helen  Trevor  looked  puzzled  and  a  little  alarmed,  for 
her  aunt's  words  seemed  like  the  wanderings  of  a  bewil¬ 
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dered  brain.  In  the  Trevor  history  she  had  been  taught 
to  believe  tliere  were  no  mysteries. 

“Tell  me  howmueh  has  reached  you  respecting  your 
aother — gossip — anything  V” 

“Really  very  little.  I  know  that  she  died  at  my 
birth,  and — and — sometimes  I  fancy  that  she  was  not 
quite  papa’s  equal  in  station.  Was  it  so  ?” 

A  slight  flush  of  shame  tinged  her  cheeks,  and  there 
tras  a  movement  of  the  graceful  little  head  very  like 
pride,  as  she  asked  the  question. 

“  Remember  she  was  your  mother.  God  forgive  us, 
ihe  is  your  mother !” 

“  Is !  Aunt  Mary  ?” 

“  She  is  living.” 

The  young  girl  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“  Living !  My  mother  living  ?  Do  you  Know  what 
you  are  saying?” 

“  My  poor  child,  it  is  true !” 

“  Poor !  I  am  rich  with  a  thousand  blessings  !  Oh, 
mother !  alive,  and  your  child  has  never  known  you  !” 

And,  for  the  moment,  all  pride  was  swept  away  by  a 
torrent  of  love  towards  the  unknown  mother.  Pre- 
witly  she  turned  impetuously  towanls  the  invalid — 

“It  was  wicked  to  separate  me  from  her  love  all 
these  years !  How  dared  you  do  it  ?’’ 

“  It  was  wicked.” 

“  Ah,  forgive  me !  You  are  good ;  it  must  have  been 
■ome  terrible  mistake — it  must  have  been - ” 

She  paused,  a  terrible  fear  causing  her  to  lower  her 
eyes  and  turn  white  with  anguish. 

“Aunt  Mary,  tell  me  the  worst:  tell  me  now — at 
once !  Was  she — I  cannot  ask  it !” 

“  She  has  always  lived  a  pure  life.  You  have  nothing 
to  blush  for  in  your  mother — nothing !  Djriug,  I  can 
lee  that ;  I  wish  I  had  always  seen  it  I” 

“Then  why  have  I  been  separated  from  her?  What 
I  have  lost  all  these  years !  Cruel !” 

As  much  pain  as  an  unselfish  person  can  feel  whose, 
love  has  been  given  in  vain  did  the  poor  invalid  expe¬ 
rience  at  that  moment.  Had  not  the  last  eighteen 
years  of  her  life  been  one  long  devotion  to  this  girl  ? 
Was  her  love  to  be  counted  as  nothing?  But  this 
murmur  of  the  heart  was  soon  overcome,  and  Miss 
Trevor  gathered  her  fading  strength  to  do  tardy  justice 
to  her  brother’s  wife. 

“  Give  me  some  wine,  Helen.  I  must  lose  no  time 
in  telling  you^that  which  you  ought  to  have  known 
kmg  ago ;  and  I  must  begin  by  repeating  that  you  have 
no  cause  to  blush  for  your  mother.  No  word  of  slander 
has  ever  been  breathed  against  her  name.  She  is  a 
good  woman.  Remember,  I  say  that,  dying  I” 

“Then  why - ?” 

“  Ah !  why  indeed  1  Because  your  father  was  a 
Trevor,  and  the  Trevors  of  Trevor  have  been  for 
I  centuries  prouder  than  the  proudest  kings.  Pride  has 
i  ever  been  the  conspicuous  failing  of  our  race,  bringing 
with  it  its  own  inevitable  consequence — trouble  in  one 
form  or  another  to  each  successive  generation.  My 
child,  when  your  grandfather  by  chance  discovered 
‘that  his  only  son  had,  while  quartered  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  Greyshire,  clandestinely  married  a  farmer’s 
daughter” — (“  A  farmer’s  daughter !”) — “  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Your 
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father  came  into  the  estate,  and  I  hope  and  believe  was 
only  waiting  for  your  mother’s  confinement  to  be  over 
before  bringing  her  home  to  the  Hall.  But  a  neglected 
cold  tenninated  fatally,  as  you  know.  During  his 
illness  news  of  your  birth  arrived,  and  then  he  took 
poor  Jane  and  me  into  his  confidence.  She  was  dread¬ 
fully  shocked:  you  know  that  Aunt  Jane  felt  so 
strongly  upon  some  points,  and  she  had  long  eonsulta- 
tions  with  him  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Poor 
Hugh  was  mentally  weakened  by  suffering,  and  I  was 
too  naturally  weak  to  hold  my  own  in  arguing  the 
point  with  Jane,  so  she  did  what  she  asserted  to  bo 
best  for  the  honour  of  the  Trevor  family.  When  your 
father’s  recovery  was  declared  to  be  hopeless,  your 
mother  was  clandestinely  brought  to  the  house,  and 
induced  to  resign  you  entirely  to  Jane  and  me  ;  more, 
to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  she  died  at  your  birth. 
She  signed  a  paper,  drawn  up  by  Jane,  to  the  effect  that 
she  would  never  try  to  see  you,  never  claim  relation¬ 
ship,  and  never  take  the  name  or  position  of  his  widow 
— that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
for  nothing  could  induce  her  to  adopt  any  other  name 
amongst  her  own  people  than  that  to  which  she  had  a 
right.” 

“  But  how  could  she  give  up  her  only  child  in  that 
way?  What  could  induce  her - ?” 

“  My  child,  we  used  the  one  inducement  which  is  all- 
sufficient  with  the  unselfish.  Your  poor  mother  sacri¬ 
ficed  herself  for  what  she  was  assured  would  be  for 
your  future  benefit.  She  was  persuaded  that  if  she 
had  the  courage  to  leave  you  to  be  brought  up  by  your 
aunt  Jane  and  myself,  you  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  educated  as  a  gentlewoman  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Trevor,  and  at  our  death  inherit  our  united  fortunes. 
She  had  this  courage,  and  nobly  kept  her  word.  Never 
once  during  the  eighteen  years  has  she  made  any 
attempt  to  see  or  write  to  you.  As  long  as  Aunt 
Jane  lived  she  would  never  allow  me  to  give  you  any 
hint  of  the  tnith,  and  even  endeavoured  to  extract  a 
promise  from  me  to  die  without  making  it  known  to 
you.” 

‘‘Wicked!  Cruel!” 

“Try  to  forgive  us,  Helen.  Believe  it,  my  chihl,  I 
have  suffered  so  much,  and  my  love  has  been  so  great.” 

“  Her  love  was  greater,  and  she  suffered  more.” 

“  We  have  been  already  punished.  The  money - ” 

The  girl  laughed  a  short  bitter  laugh.  “  Ah,  my 
inheritance  that  was  to  be!  Think  of  a  Trevor 
being  dowered  with  nothing  but  the  pride  of  her 
race  I  Well,  Aunt  Jane  took  good  care  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  that.”  Turning  almost  fiercely  upon  the 
invalid,  she  added — “  I  am  proud,  and  you  know  it!” 
'Then  at  sight  of  the  poor  white  pinched  face,  and  the 
eyes  raised  pleadingly  to  her  own,  she  fell  into  a  passion 
of  sobs  and  tears. 

“  Forgive  us,  Helen." 

“  Yes,  yes  1” 

“  Be  calm,  then,  my  child.  Try  to  listen  to  me  a 
little  longer,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  all  that  I  wish 
and  ought  to  say.” 

A  more  practised  observer  than  her  niece  would  have 
seen  how  rapidly  she  had  been  sinking  during  the  last 
half-hour. 
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“  Before  the  bank  failure  our  income  amounted  to  two 
thousand  a  year,  which  was  to  hare  been  all  yours.  It 
was  our  pride  to  think  that  the  Trevor  dignity  would 
be  kept  up  by  the  last  of  the  name,  and  we  have  been 
rightly  punished.  You  know  that  I  have  since  been 
permitted  to  live  here  at  the  Priory,  in  receipt  of  a 
thousand  a  year,  by  the  generosity  of  Walter  Trevor. 
But  that  can  only  be  considered  as  an  arrangement  to 
last  my  lifetime.  At  my  death  even  the  furniture 
belongs  rightly  to  him.  He  has  been  more  generous 
than  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  Distantly  connected, 
as  he  is,  with  our  branch  of  the  family,  we  had  not  the 
slightest  claim  upon  him.  He  has  promised,  too,  that 
he  will  see  after  the  servants,  and  thereby  relieved  me 
of  a  great  anxiety,  for  it  was  terrible  to  think  of  poor 
Wing  or  Stephens  having  to  begin  the  world  afresh, 
with  strange  people,  after  their  long  service  to  the 
Trevors.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  save  for  you 
since  our  loss  wUl,  my  lawyer  tells  me,  barely  amount 
to  thirty  pounds  a  year.  Would  that - ” 

“  Dear  Aunt  Mary,  do  not  think  of  that.  I  care 
nothing  about  the  money.” 

“A — little — more — wine — dear,”  murmured  the  in¬ 
valid. 

She  smiled  lovingly  and  gratefully  as  her  young 
nurse  tenderly  lifted  her  head  towards  the  glass,  then 
lay  still  a  few  moments  with  closed  eyes,  and  lips 
moving  in  prayer. 

“Will  you  forgive  mef'  whispered  Helen,  bowing 
her  head  over  the  transparent  hand  she  held. 

“If  there  is  anything  to  forgive,  dear  child.  May 
you  have  a  bright  future  with  your  mother ! — may  it 
be  as  bright  as  you  both  deserve !  You  will  find  her 
address  in  the  secretaire.  You  will  not,  I  think,  accept 
any  pecuniary  assistance  from  Walter  Trevor  under  the 
circumstances?” 

“No,  auntie,”  and  her  flushed  cheeks  and  low, 
tremulous  voice  told  what  the  “  circumstances”  were. 

“Then  what  will  you  do  when  you  are  left  alone? 
Go  to  your  mother?  Nay,  darling,  the  time  must 
come,  sooner  or  later.” 

“  But  you  will  get  better,  dear,  and  we  will  have 
mother  here,  and  try  to  make  up  for  the  past.  We 
owe  her  so  much,  poor  mother !” 

The  invalid  sighed,  gazing  wistfully  into  Helen’s 
eyes,  turned  from  her  as  though  striving  to  pierce  the 
distance  between  herself  and  the  mother  she  had  never 
known. 

“  God — bless - ” 

The  young  girl  gave  a  frightened  glance  at  the  face, 
then  flew  to  the  bell,  aud  rang  it  violently.  “  Stephens ! 
Quick !  Aunt  Mary  is  fainting !” 

The  woman  hastened  into  the  room,  and  gently 
tmclasped  the  hand  from  Helen  Trevor’s  as  she  said 
solemnly — 

“  This  is  not  faintness.  Miss  Trevor !” 

It  was  death.  The  house  was  aroused,  the  old 
servants  gathering  hastily  about  the  bed  with  streaming 
eyes,  to  see  the  last  of  their  beloved  mistress,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  Helen  Trevor  was  carried  insensible 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  n. 

PRIDE  VERSUS  PRIDE. 

R.  TREVOR  is  in  the  breakfast-room,  ma’am. 
He  bade  me  say  that  he  hopes  you  will  be 
able  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes.” 

“  I  will  come  directly,  Stephens.” 

Nevertheless,  Helen  Trevor  stood  some  moments 
pressing  back  the  hair  from  her  brow,  anxious  thought 
in  her  face  and  gesture,  before  she  followed  her  maid; 
and  then  her  step  was  slow  and  hesitating.  At  the 
door  of  the  breakfast-room  she  was  met  by  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  some  of  her  own  characteristics 
of  feature ;  the  rather  low,  broad  brow,  grey  eyes,  long 
dark  lashes  giving  them  depth  of  colour  and  expression, 
and  the  decided  chin, — all  bore  a  masculine  resemblance 
to  hers.  The  difference  lay  in  the  mouth,  his  being 
set  firm  and  rather  cynical -looking,  while  hers  was 
sensitive  and  yielding.  Respectfully  taking  her  hand— 
he  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  assume  the  privilege 
of  a  lover  at  this  moment — he  led  her  to  a  seat  by  the 
fire,  perhaps  a  little  relieved  by  her  quiet  self-eontrol, 
for  he  had  all  the  objection  to  a  scene  which  men  of 
his  calibre  generally  have. 

“  Still  ehilly  for  May,  is  it  not?” 

“  Yes ;  one  is  glad  of  a  fire.” 

“  My  dear  Helen,  I  gave  you  credit  for  this.  I  felt 
sure  you  would  not  give  way  to  the  sentimentality  of 
grief.” 

“  It  was  very  terrible  to  part,  Walter.” 

“  Yes ;  no  words  can  alter  that.  We  must  get  you 
away  from  here  at  once.  My  sister  is  coming  to  the 
Hall  this  morning,  and  she  will  be  here  directly  after 
luncheon — she  bade  me  tell  you  so  with  her  love  and 
sympathy.  All  business  matters  you  must  leave  to  me." 

“  Lady  Elford  is  very  kind.  I  will  not  thank  you, 
Walter.” 

“Surely  not.  And  to  whom  should  Georgina  fed 
kindly  if  not  to  you?  You  will  return  with  her  to 
dinner  ?” 

“  Walter — I — am  going  to  my  mother.” 

“  Your  mother !” 

He  stared  at  her  still  white  face  in  blank  astonish¬ 
ment  as  he  repeated  the  words,  “  Your  mother!” 

Rightly  had  the  dying  woman  judged  Helen  Trevor 
strong  to  endure.  Whatever  she  had  passed  througl 
during  the  week  of  silence,  with  the  coffin  in  the  house, 
she  now  stood — at  least  outwardly — calm  before  her 
lover,  although  the  next  few  words  might — she  thought 
they  would — separate  them  for  ever. 

“  My  mother  is  living.  Aunt  Mary  told  me  so  witl 
almost  her  last  breath." 

“  Alive  all  these  years,  and  no  one  knew  it  I  But 
why - ?” 

He  asked  the  rest  of  the  question  mentally,  and. 
judging  from  his  compressed  lips  and  knitted  brov. 
came  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  conclusion. 

She  partly  read  his  thought,  and  a  crimson  flust 
spread  over  her  face,  even  to  the  delicate  throat. 

“  She  is  a  good  woman.  I  have  reason  to  be  prout 
of  my  mother.” 

He  silently  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  Then  pre 
sently  asked — 
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“But  why  has  there  been  so  much  mystery?  why 
has  her  existence  been  kept  secret  all  this  time?  What 
was  the  motive  for  such  a  proceeding  ?” 

Now  came  Helen  Trevor’s  hardest  trial,  try  as  she 
might  to  hide  the  fact  from  herself.  But  she  went  on 
bravely,  even  recklessly,  her  voice  only  treacherous  to 
her  will — 

“My  mother  was  not  a  lady — believe  quite  un¬ 
educated.” 

She  watched  him  keenly  as  she  spoke,  with  all  the 
keen  anxiety  of  love  and  pride. 

But  his  eyes  were  downcast  and  every  feature  still 
and  expressionless  now,  for  Walter  Trevor  could  exercise 
self-command  when  he  chose,  as  well  as  she.  After 
waiting  a  few  moments  for  some  sign,  which  was  not 
given,  she  went  on — 

“  The  Trevors,  my  father  and  aunts,  persuaded  her 
to  relinquish  all  claim  to  her  child,  to  be  dead  to  the 
world  in  which  they  lived,  in  order  that  I  might  suffer 
no  deterioration  from  the  Watson  element.  My  mother 
was  a  farmer’s  daughter.” 

“  Come,  come,  it  might  have  been  worse !” 

“You  think  so?” 

“  Now  don’t  be  cynical,  Helen.  I  am  sure  you  can 
very  well  afford  to  face  matters.  You  are  every  inch  a 
Trevor.” 

“  No,  I  am  not — I  don’t  want  to  be !  I  am,  and 
always  will  be,  half  a  Watson ;  it  is  better  to  under¬ 
stand  that  at  once,  Mr.  Trevor !” 

“  Mr.  Trevor !  That  is  pride,  downright  pride !” 
“Ah,  pride  is  the  Trevor  half  of  my  inheritance, 
you  know.” 

“  Helen,  we  are  not  talking  as  you  and  I  should  talk 
to  each  other.  Don’t  be  so  much  on  the  defensive. 
This  discovery  is  a  serious  one,  and  has  affected  you 
seriously;  you  show  that  as  much  in  your  pride  as 
your  poor  pale  face.” 

Her  hands  were  hastily  raised  before  the  poor  pale 
face,  and  tears  found  their  way  between  the  slender 
fingers.  But  she  gently  resisted  his  attempt  to  draw 
her  towards  him,  and  he  released  her. 

After  a  few  moments’  reflection  he  said,  “I  think 
that  under  the  circumstances  you  are  right  in  going  to 
Mrs.  Trevor ;  in  any  case  she  is  your  mother,  and  the 
fittest  guardian  for  my  affianced  wife.” 

“  You  still  hold  me  to  that?” 

“  Can  you  doubt  it  ?” 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  let  the  tears  fall  quietly 
enough  now.  He  drew  her,  unresisting,  to  his  side. 

“  It  is  very  likely  that  you  will  find  that  you  have 
been  rather  premature  in  your  conclusions  respecting 
Mrs.  Trevor.  The  act  of  resigning  you  and  voluntarily 
exiling  herself  from  her  rightful  home  shows  some 
strength  of  character  as  well  as  unselfishness;  I  can 
hardly  imagine  her  to  be  an  ignorant  woman.  Even  at 

the  worst - ”  He  paused,  with  his  eyes  again 

thoughtfully  downcast,  while  she  once  more  anxiously 
I  strove,  and  strove  in  vain,  to  read  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  He  looked  up,  caught  the  expression  in  her 
eyes,  and  added,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to  be 
reassuring,  “But  we  will  anticipate  no  worst;  it  is 
childish  to  talk  in  this  way.  Georgina  must  come  here 
till  you  are  ready  to  go  to  your  mother.  It  is  not 


good  for  you  to  be  alone  here — it  is  telling  upon  you 
already.” 

“  The  house  seems  terribly  empty.” 

“  Poor  girl ! — yes — naturally.” 

“  But  I  will  not  trouble  Lady  Elford  to  come.” 

“  Why  not?  How  independent  and  proud  you  are !” 

He  spoke  half  in  jest,  but  she  angrily  caught  up  his 
words. 

“You  at  least  have  no  right  to  complain  of  that. 
Have  you  not  been  showing  your  own  pride  to  me  this 
morning  in  spite  of  yourself?”  Rising  and  looking  him 
steadily  in  the  face,  she  went  on,  “We  cannot  either 
blame  the  other  upon  that  score,  and  therefore  let  us 
part  without  recrimination.” 

“  Part !  I  see.  No,  child ;  such  ties  as  that  between 
us  are  not  to  be  broken  by  a  few  hasty  words.  You 
will  do  me  more  justice  by-and-by.  For  the  present 
we  will  return  to  business  matters.  Georgina  will  be 
here  presently  (it  is  unfortunate  that  she  happened  to 
be  out  of  the  way  last  week  when  she  might  have  been 
of  some  use  to  you),  and  1  shall  be  ready  to  escort  you 
and  Stephens  to  your  mother’s  house  whenever  you 
please.” 

“  But,  Walter — indeed,  I  had  decided  before  you 
came — I  am  going  to  leave  the  Priory  to-morrow 
morning,  or,  at  farthest,  the  next  day.  Stephens  has 
arranged  everything,  and  it  would  be  really  selfish  to 
shorten  your  sister’s  visit,  and  trouble  her  to  come  all 
that  distance,  only  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  me.” 

“  But  I  have  told  you  she  is  already  on  her  way  to 
the  Hall ;  indeed,  she  must  be  there  by  this  time,  and 
you  cannot  think  the  walk  through  the  woods  too 
fatiguing  for  her.  She  must  come,  Helen,  if  only  for 
the  few  hours  you  talk  about.  It  is  right  she  should 
be  seen  here  just  now.  She  ought  to  have  been  with 
you  last  week;  and  how  my  letter  miscarried  I  can’t 
conceive.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with 
your  mother?” 

“Yes;  I  found  the  address  amongst  Aunt  Mary’s 
papers,  and  have  received  an  answer  to  the  letter 
I  sent.” 

“  Where  is  she  living?” 

“  In  a  small  coast  village  called  Thorsall,  in  Grey- 
shire,  among  her  own  people.  Will  you  read  her 
letter  ?” 

He  took  it  from  her,  examined  the  writing  somewhat 
curiously,  and  slowly  read  it  through. 

“Mr  Deau  Child, — I  am  too  much  overjoyed  at 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  the  prospect  of  seeing 
you  to  be  able  to  say  what  perhaps  I  ought  respecting 
your  loss.  You  must  teach  me  to  love  Miss  Trevor’s 
memory  when  we  are  together.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  that  my  child  is  coming  home,  and  the  hours  will 
seem  long  indeed  until  we  meet.  Therefore,  dear 
child,  hasten  as  much  as  possible  to  your  loving 
mother,  “Mautha  Tuevou. 

“  P.S. — Let  me  know  when  to  expect  you,  and  pray 
let  it  be  soon.” 

Walter  Trevor  folded  the  letter  with  a  relieved  look. 

“Nothing  objectionable  here!  This  is  not  the 
writing  of  an  ignorant  person.  I  shall  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  you  find  Mrs.  Trevor  to  be  a  very  superior 
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woiuiiii.  And  now  let  us  dismiss  all  disa^'rceablcs  and 
get  tiiruugh  tliv  busino.ss  talk.  In  tlie  liiat  place,  1 
sup|>ose  yon  understand  that  the  servuuU  are  to  be 
drafud  to  tlie  I  lull  V 

“  I’oor  Aunt  Uary  said  huw  thoughtful  you  had 
hc«n.” 

“Old  Wing  would  not  rest  if  any  other  butler 
rvigneil  there  while  he  was  alive  and  out  of  a  »i(uation; 
therefon-  I  nuut  get  Williams  to  be  nominally  under 
the  old  man,  ami  relieve  hiui  as  much  as  he  eaii.  'llui 
laahla  OtMirgina  will  aiv  |tlaeetl  acconling  to  their 
«ia|MUMll«wa,  with  the  exeeptiiMi  of  Stepliena,  wImi 
r.'tH'ivis  «  {HMiaioii,  with  llm  umh-i standing  Uuti  site  ta 
•  1  r.-'*’  ••'n  I  «!'•»  .t*  v>ei  In  tart. 


Tliorsall.  Doesn't  sound  baiUy,  dues  iff  And  now  I 
will  go  home  and  send  (ieorgina  to  you  at  once,  (load 
morning,  Helen." 

“(tood-bye,  Walter!" 

She  fully  appruvod  his  undemonati stive  |inrtiiig.  To 
her  ndined  apprt<eiatiou  it  was  lawt  pnaif  of  his  lort. 
She  did  not  doubt  his  love.  Yet  an  hour  afterwaids 
.*xtephens  found  her  standing  where  Waller  Trevor  had 
left  lier,  gaiing  al>strni'li'dly  into  the  Ibe,  with  ths 
tears  falling  uurheeke>l  down  her  ehei  ks. 
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fastening  secures  the  front,  and  a  concealed  spring 
jircvents  the  opening  of  the  lowest  stud,  which  not  unf  re- 
tpiently  occurs  with  common  stays.  The  name  fllove- 
Fitting  is  certainly  well  cliosen,  for  these  things  do  lit 
“  like  a  glove,"  and  for  the  same  reason,  (lloves,  as 
everyone  knows,  are  made  in  sizes,  and  two  ladies  witli 
entirely  different  sh.aped  hands  can  wivar  si.ves  or 
sevens.  The  thin  liand  takes  up  in  length  what  the 
lilump  h.and  requires  in  widtii,  and  a  well-cut  glove  will 
lit  a  dozen  ladies  who  “  take"’  that  size.  In  like  manner 
do  thesi*  corsets  fit  all  we.arcrs  whose  waists  measure 
t!ie  .siime  iminher  of  inches. 

While  the  Corset  Controversy  was  going  on,  we 
examined  and  tried  corsets  of  .all  descriptions,  French 


young  girl  by  her  side — a  slight  fa'.,  girl,  with  all  the 
elder  lady's  refinement  of  expression,  hut  with  a  great 
d  ad  more  power  and  breadth  of  feature.  When  she  lies 
upon  her  dying  bed  there  will  he  a  history  written  f 
upon  lior  face  either  of  good  or  evil.  The  gimtlc,  even, 
calm  life  of  tlie  dying  lady  will  never  bo  hers,  if,  ns 
seems  daily  evident,  onr  trials  be  equal — neither  more  j 
nor  less,  hut  equal — to  the  strengtli  given  to  resist  them. 

Were  you  seeking  a  (law  in  the  beautiful  face  you 
would  not  perceive  it  now.  The  soft  grey  eyes  express 
only  the  fullest  love,  and  the  lips  are  tremulous  witli  t 
tendorest  feeling,  for  the  invalid  is  very  dear  to  Helen 
Trevor,  besides  being  the  only  relative  she  is  consciou.s 
of  possessing  in  the  wide  world,  and  at  such  times  the 
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dercd  hrain.  In  the  Trevor  Iiistory  she  had  been  taught 
to  believe  there  were  no  mysteries. 

“  Tell  me  how  much  has  reached  you  respecting  your 
mother — gossip — anything  V” 

“  Really  very  little.  1  know  that  she  died  at  my 
birth,  and— and— sometimes  I  fancy  that  she  was  not 
quite  papa’s  equal  in  station.  AV'as  it  so  ?” 

A  slight  Hush  of  shame  tinged  her  cheeks,  and  there 
was  a  movement  of  the  giaceful  little  head  very  like 
pride,  as  she  asked  the  question. 

“  Ri'member  she  was  your  mother.  God  forgive  us, 
she  M  your  mother !” 

“Is!  Aunt  Mary V” 

“  She  is  livin  " 


father  came  into  the  estate,  and  I  hope  and  believe  was 
only  waiting  for  your  mother’s  confinement  to  be  over 
before  bringing  her  home  to  the  Hall.  Rut  a  neglected 
cold  terminated  fatally,  as  you  know.  During  liis 
illness  news  of  your  birth  arrived,  and  then  he  took 
poor  Jane  and  me  into  his  confidence.  She  was  dread¬ 
fully  shocked:  you  know  that  Atmt  Jane  felt  so 
strongly  upon  some  points,  .and  she  had  long  consulta¬ 
tions  with  him  as  to  what  was  to  bo  done.  Poor 
Hugh  w.as  ment.ally  we.akened  by  suffering,  and  I  was 
too  naturally  we.ak  to  hold  my  own  in  arguing  the 
point  with  J.ane,  so  she  did  what  she  asserted  to  be 
best  for  the  honour  of  the  Trevor  family.  tVhen  your 
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fiistenitig  secures  the  front,  and  a  concealed  spring 
jirevcnts  the  opening  of  the  lowest  stud,  which  not  unf  re- 
quently  occurs  with  common  stays.  The  name  fllove- 
Fitting  is  certainly  well  chosen,  for  these  things  do  lit 
“  like  a  glove,”  and  for  the  same  reason,  tiloves,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  made  in  sizes,  ami  two  ladies  with 
entirely  different  shaped  hands  can  wi'ar  si.ves  or 
sevens.  The  thin  hand  takes  up  in  length  what  the 
])lump  hand  requires  iu  width,  and  a  well-cut  glove  will 
lit  a  dozen  ladies  who  take”  that  size.  In  like  manner 
<1(>  thesi'  corsets  fit  all  wearers  whose  waists  measure 
t!ie  same  number  of  inches. 

While  the  Corset  Controversy  was  going  on,  we 
examined  and  tried  corsets  of  all  descriptions,  French 
and  English,  and  we  unhesitatingly  give  the  palm  to 
Mr.  Thomson's  glove-fitting  stays  for  ease,  elegance, 
and  pei-fection  of  fit.  They  are  cut  on  the  principle  of 
the  “  lino  of  beauty,”  and  these  graceful  eurves,  if  they 
cannot  make  a  pretty  figure  of  an  ugly  one,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  tend  to  amend  what  is  bail,  whilst  they  develop 
and  show  the  grace  and  perfection  of  a  good  figure. 

Ladies  will  be  glad  to  know  that  these  corsets  can 
now  be  obtaimsl  at  all  sfayniakers’  and  drapers’,  and 
that  they  are  made  in  the  very  best  materials,  as  well 
as  of  ordinaiy  eoutil.  The  prices  vary  acconling  to 
material  and  finish,  but  all  are  cut  upon  the  same  cor¬ 
rect  princiiile. 
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CUAPTEll  I. 

.K  LIFE  IN'  A  DEATH. 

“  4  y®*'  there,  Helen’?” 

“Yes.  dear.  Do  you  feel  refreshed  after  your 
nice  quiet  sleep’?  Jlay  I  get  you  anything — some 
jelly  ?  Stephens,  bring  it  hero.” 

“  I  have  not  slejit,  my  child.  Send  Stephens  away.” 

The  woman  nois-dessly  quitted  the  room — a  bedroom 
luxurious  with  warmth,  rich  funiiture.  and  tlie  care  of 
well-trained  servants.  The  light  of  the  lamp,  which 
stands  upon  a  distant  table,  is  carefully  shaded,  but 
the  red  gleam  of  the  fire  is  not  so  easily  restrained, 
darting  out  in  its  own  fitful  fashion,  now  to  frisk  about 
a  dusky  Indian  cabinet,  now  the  finely-carved  oak  bed- 
•stead  and  quaint-looking  higli-backed  chairs,  then 
stretching  itself  lazily  out  upon  the  sr.ift  rich  carpet  for 
a  few  moments,  to  spring  up  like  a  giant  refreshed, 
slide  up  and  down  the  heavy  crimson  hangings,  or  jiay 
a  sidelong  visit  to  a  cosy  corner  where  are  gathered  a 
choice  collection  of  books,  a  secretaire,  work-table,  and 
easy-chair.  All  the  treasures  of  a  lifetime  arc  gathered 
in  this  room,  as  they  arc  apt  to  be  gathered  during  the 
weary  hours  of  a  long  illness.  Hut  the  invalid,  a  lady 
of  about  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  of  age,  beautiful 
still,  and  so  fragile  that  her  form  scarcely  indents  the 
down  bed  upon  which  she  lies,  is  fast  losing  all  care  for 
earthly  treasures.  Her  delicate  features  express  not 
only  the  refinement  of  one  accustomed  to  good  society, 
but  the  soft  grace  of  a  pure  life ;  this  is  evident  even 
now,  wheti  the  brow  is  slightly  contracted,  and  the 
eyes  arc  clouded  witli  anxiety.  They  are  fixed  upon  a 


young  girl  by  her  side — a  slight  fai.  girl,  with  all  the 
older  lady's  refinement  of  expression,  but  with  a  great 
d  'al  more  power  and  breadth  of  feature.  When  she  lies  , 

upon  her  dying  bed  there  will  be  a  history  written  t 

upon  her  face  either  of  good  or  evil.  The  gentle,  even, 
calm  life  of  the  dying  lady  will  never  bo  hers,  if,  as 
seems  daily  evident,  our  trials  be  equal — neither  more  j 

nor  less,  but  equal — to  the  strength  given  to  resist  them. 

Were  you  seeking  a  flaw  in  the  beautiful  face  you 
would  not  perceive  it  now.  Tlie  soft  grey  eyes  exi)ress 
only  the  fullest  love,  and  the  lips  arc  tremulous  with  ) 
tenderest  feeling,  for  the  invalid  is  very  dear  to  Helen 
Trevor,  besides  being  the  only  relative  she  is  conscious 
of  possessing  in  the  wide  world,  and  at  such  times  the 
world  does  seem  very  wide  and  empty.  A  short  year  / 
before,  another  aunt,  the  eldest  ^liss  'I’revor,  dii  d  some¬ 
what  suddenly,  but  her  loss  had  not  been  felt  so  acutely 
as  would  bo  the  death  of  this  de.ar  .Vunt  Mary.  There 
had  been  a  gri'at  contrast  between  the  eharaeters  of  f 
the  two  maiden  sisters.  Jane,  the  elder,  liad  been  cold 
of  temperament,  and  haughty  in  her  bearing  towards  ; 
those  whom  she  designated  her  inferiors.  The  younger 
was  sensitive,  affectionate,  and  so  unassuming  .as  ' 
to  be  considoreil  scarcely  equal  to  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  true  'I’revors  of  Trevor.  Helen  Trevor 
had  something  of  both  her  aunts,  without  being  a 
counterpart  of  either.  Shecertainly  w.as  not  atall  times  * 
so  yii'lding  and  unassuming  as  her  Aunt  Mary. 

“Jane  and  he  wished  it,’’  munnured  tlie  inv.alid; 

“  and  yet — yet  we  did  very  wrong.  I  sec  it  now — I  ^ 
see  it  jJainer  every  moment — we  did  very  wrong.”  ^ 

“  Dear  Aunt  Mary,”  whispered  the  girl  with  a  tender 
caress,  “  do  not  distress  yourself.  I  am  quite  sure  you 
have  less  to  regret  than  most  people.  Pray  calm  your¬ 
self.  You  know  what  Dr.  Fenton  says — so  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  being  very  quiet.  For  my  sake !” 

“^ly  child,  you  are  biave  and  strong — stronger, 
thiiuk  (lod,  than  I  ever  was — and  you  will  need  all  . 
your  strength.” 

“You  do  not  feel  worse.  Aunt  ^I.ary  ?’’ questioned 
the  young  girl,  a  sudden  terror  causing  her  to  rise 
hastily  and  lay  her  hand  upon  the  bell-rope. 

“  Stay,  Helen ! — no,  not  worse.  Do  not  summon 
Stephens.  I  iniint  speak  to  you  before  it  is  too  late,  j 
and  I  must  speak  to  you  alone.”  p 

She  feebly  stretched  out  her  hand,  which  was  tenderly  t 
gathered  between  the  warm  palms  of  her  companion. 

“  He  did  as  he  believed  for  the  best.  You  must  try  . 
not  to  blame  your  dead  father,  Helen.”  ! 

“I? — blame  him!’’  cxcl.aimed  Helen,  lifting  her 
eyes  with  a  look  of  almost  worship  towards  a  portrait 
hanging  over  the  mantelpiece — the  portrait  of  a  fair,  I 
handsome,  patrici.an-lotjking  young  man,  wearing  the  | 
uniform  of  a  cav.alry  ollicor.  “  Do  not  fear  it.” 

“  Jly  poor  child  !  Tell  me,  Helen,  have  you  thought 
nothing  about  your  mother  all  these  ye.ars’?  Have  you 
not  sometimes  wondered  what  she  was  like  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,  often — more  than  I  could  express;  for  * 
you  know - ” 

“  Yes,  I  know ;  there  Lay  our  weakness — nay,  our  sin. 
God  forgive  them  and  me !” 

Helen  Trevor  looked  puzzled  and  a  little  alarmed,  for 
her  aunt's  words  seemed  like  the  wanderings  of  a  bcwil- 
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dercd  Lrain.  Tii  tlie  Trevor liistory  she  had  been  taught 
to  believe  there  were  no  mysteries. 

“  Tell  me  how  much  has  reached  you  respecting  your 
mother — gossip — anything  V’’ 

‘‘  Really  very  little.  1  know  that  she  died  at  my 
birth,  and — and — sometimes  I  fancy  that  she  was  not 
quite  papa'.s  equal  in  station.  AVas  it  so  ?” 

A  slight  flush  of  shame  tinged  her  cheeks,  and  there 
was  a  movement  of  the  gi'aceful  little  head  very  like 
pride,  ns  she  asked  the  question. 

“  Remember  she  was  your  mother.  God  forgive  us, 
she  is  your  mother !” 

“Is!  Aunt  Mary V” 

“  She  is  living.” 

’I'lie  young  girl  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“Living!  My  mother  living '?  Do  you  Know  what 
you  are  s.aying?” 

“  My  poor  cliild.  it  is  true  !" 

“  I’oor !  I  am  rich  with  a  thousand  blessings  !  Oh. 
mother !  alive,  and  your  child  has  never  known  you  !” 

And,  for  the  moment,  idl  pride  was  swept  .away  by  a 
torrent  of  love  towiirds  the  unknown  mother.  Pre¬ 
sently  she  turned  impetuously  towards  tlie  inv.alid — 

“  It  w.as  wicked  to  separ.ate  me  from  her  love  all 
these  ye.ars !  I  low  dared  you  do  it  V’’ 

“  It  was  wicked.” 

“  Ah,  forgive  me !  You  are  good ;  it  must  have  been 

some  terrible  mistake — it  must  have  been - ” 

She  p.aused,  a  terrible  fear  caiising  her  to  lower  her 
eyes  and  turn  white  with  anguish. 

“  Aunt  Mary,  tell  mo  the  worst :  tell  me  now — at 
j  once !  Was  she — I  cnmwt  ask  it !” 

“  She  has  always  lived  a  pure  life.  Yon  have  nothing 
I  to  blush  for  in  your  mother — nothing!  Dying,  1  ean 

isee  that ;  I  wish  I  had  alw.ays  seen  it !” 

“  Then  why  h.ave  I  been  sep.arated  from  her  V  AVh.at 
I  h.ave  lost  all  these  years !  Gruel !” 
i  As  much  pain  as  an  unselfish  pei-son  e.an  feel  whose 
love  has  been  given  in  vain  did  the  poor  invalid  expe¬ 
rience  .at  th.at  moment.  Hail  not  the  la.st  eighteen 
i  years  of  her  life  been  one  long  devotion  to  this  girl  ? 
I  AV'as  her  love  to  be  counted  as  nothing  V  Rut  this 
murmur  of  the  heart  was  soon  overcome,  and  Miss 
Trevor  gathered  her  fading  strength  to  do  t.ardy  justice 
to  her  brother’s  wife. 

“  Give  me  some  wine,  Helen.  I  must  lose  no  time 
I  in  telling  you  that  which  you  ought  to  h.ave  known 
j  long  ago  ;  and  I  must  begin  by  repeating  th.at  you  have 
f  no  c.ause  to  blush  for  your  mother.  No  word  of  sl.andcr 
:  hiis  ever  been  bre.athed  .against  her  name.  She  i.s  a 

'  good  woman.  Remember,  I  say  that,  dying !" 

I  “Then  why - ?” 

I  “  Ah  !  why  indeed  1  Because  your  father  was  a 
t  Trevor,  and  the  Trevors  of  Trevor  have  been  for 
centuries  prouder  th.an  the  proudest  kings.  Pride  has 
ever  been  the  consi)icuous  failing  of  our  race,  bringing 
with  it  its  own  inevitable  consequence — trouble  in  one 
form  or  another  to  each  successive  generation.  My 
child,  when  your  grandfather  by  chance  discovered 
that  his  only  .son  h.ad,  while  quartered  with  his  re;:i- 
nient  in  Gieyshire,  clandestinely  married  a  farmer's 
diiughtcr” — (“  A  farmer’s  d.aughter !”) — “  he  w.as  seized 
I  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  and  died  iu  a  few  hours.  Your 


father  came  into  the  estate,  and  I  hope  and  believe  was 
only  waiting  for  your  mother's  confinement  to  be  over 
before  bringing  her  home  to  the  Hall.  But  a  neglected 
cold  terminated  fatally,  as  you  know.  During  his 
illness  news  of  your  birth  arrived,  and  then  he  took 
poor  .lane  and  me  into  his  confidence.  She  was  dread¬ 
fully  shocked :  you  know  that  Aunt  .Tanc  felt  so 
strongly  upon  some  points,  .and  she  had  long  consulta¬ 
tions  with  him  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Poor 
Hugh  w.as  mentally  we.akened  by  suffering,  and  I  was 
too  maturally  we.ak  to  hold  my  own  in  arguing  the 
point  with  Jane,  so  she  did  what  she  asserted  to  bo 
best  for  the  honour  of  the  Trevor  family.  AVhen  your 
Lather's  recovery  was  declared  to  be  hopeless,  your 
mother  was  clandestinely  brought  to  the  house,  .and 
induced  to  resign  you  eiitirely  to  J.ane  and  me  ;  more, 
to  .allow  it  to  be  supposed  th.at  she  died  at  your  birth. 
.She  signed  a  paper,  drawn  up  by  Jane,  to  the  effect  that 
she  would  never  try  to  see  you,  never  cl.aim  relation- 
shi]i,  and  never  take  the  n.ainc  or  position  of  his  widow 
— th.at  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
for  nothing  couH  induce  her  to  adopt  any  other  name 
amongst  her  own  people  than  that  to  which  she  had  a 
right.” 

“  But  how  could  she  give  up  her  only  child  in  that 
w.ay  ?  What  could  induce  her - ?” 

“  Aly  child,  we  used  the  one  inducement  which  is  .all- 
sulficient  with  the  unselfish.  Your  poor  mother  s.acri- 
ficed  herself  for  what  she  was  .assured  would  be  for 
your  figure  benefit.  She  was  pcrsiuoded  that  if  she 
had  the  courage  to  leave  you  to  be  brought  up  by  your 
aunt  .lane  and  myself,  you  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  educated  .as  a  gentlewom.an  worthy  of  the  name 
of  'J'revor.  and  at  our  death  inherit  our  united  fortunes. 
She  h.ad  this  courage,  and  nobly  kept  her  word.  Never 
once  during  the  eighteen  years  has  she  made  .any 
attempt  to  sec  or  write  to  you.  As  long  as  Aunt 
.lane  lived  she  would  never  allow  me  to  give  you  any 
hint  of  the  tmth,  and  even  endeavoured  to  extr.act  a 
promise  ftom  me  to  die  without  making  it  known  to 
you.” 

“  Wicked !  Cruel !” 

“Try  to  forgive  us,  Helen.  Believe  it,  my  child,  I 
have  suffered  so  much,  .and  my  love  has  been  so  gre.at,” 

“  Her  love  w.as  grc.ater,  and  she  suffered  more.” 

“  We  have  been  already  punished.  The  money - ” 

The  girl  laughed  a  short  bitter  laugh.  “  Ah,  my 
inheritance  that  was  to  be !  Think  of  a  Trevor 
being  dowered  with  nothing  but  the  pride  of  lier 
r.ace!  Well,  Aunt  .lane  took  good  care  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  that.”  Turning  almost  fiercely  upon  the 
invalid,  she  added — “  I  am  proud,  and  you  know  it!” 
Then  at  sight  of  the  poor  white  pinched  face,  .and  the 
eyes  raised  ple.adingly  to  her  own,  she  fell  into  a  passion 
of  sobs  and  tears. 

“  Forgive  us,  Helen.” 

“  Yes,  yes !” 

“  Be  calm,  then,  my  child.  Try  to  listen  to  me  a 
little  longer,  or  I  sh.all  not  be  able  to  say  all  that  I  wish 
and  ought  to  E.ay.” 

A  more  jiractiseJ  observer  than  her  niece  would  have 
seen  how  rapidly  she  had  been  sinking  during  the  last 
half-hour. 
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“  Before  the  bank  failure  our  income  amounted  to  two 
thousand  a  year,  which  was  to  have  been  all  yours.  It 
was  our  pride  to  think  that  the  Trevor  dignity  would 
be  kept  up  by  the  last  of  the  name,  and  we  have  been 
rightly  punished.  You  know  that  I  have  since  been 
permitted  to  live  here  at  the  Priory,  in  receipt  of  a 
thousand  a  year,  by  the  generosity  of  AValter  Trevor. 
But  that  can  only  be  considered  as  an  arrangement  to 
last  my  lifetime.  At  my  death  even  the  furniture 
belongs  rightly  to  him.  lie  has  been  more  generous 
than  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  Distantly  connected, 
as  he  is,  with  our  branch  of  the  family,  we  had  not  the 
slightest  claim  upon  him.  He  has  promised,  too,  that 
he  will  see  after  the  servants,  and  thereby  relieved  me 
of  a  great  anxiety,  for  it  was  terrible  to  think  of  poor 
Wing  or  Stephens  having  to  begin  the  world  afresh, 
with  strange  people,  after  their  long  service  to  the 
Trevors.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  save  for  you 
since  our  loss  will,  my  lawyer  tells  me,  barely  amount 
to  thirty  pounds  a  year.  Would  that - ” 

“Dear  Aunt  Mary,  do  not  think  of  that.  I  care 
nothing  about  the  money.” 

“A — little — more — ^wine — dear,”  murmured  the  in¬ 
valid. 

She  smiled  lovingly  and  griitcfully  as  her  young 
nurse  tenderly  lifted  her  head  towards  the  glass,  then 
lay  still  a  few  moments  with  closed  eyes,  and  lips 
moving  in  prayer. 

“WiU  you  forgive  mef'  w'hispered  Helen,  bowing 
her  head  over  the  transparent  hand  she  held. 

“  If  there  is  anything  to  forgive,  dear  child.  May 
you  have  a  bright  future  with  your  mother ! — may  it 
be  as  bright  as  you  both  deserve !  You  will  find  her 
address  in  the  secretaire.  You  will  not,  I  think,  accept 
any  pecuniary  assistance  from  Walter  Trevor  under  the 
circumstances?” 

“  No,  auntie,”  and  her  flushed  cheeks  and  low, 
tremulous  voice  told  what  the  “  circumstances”  were. 

“  Then  what  will  you  do  when  you  are  left  alone  ? 
Go  to  your  mother?  Nay,  darling,  the  time  must 
come,  sooner  or  later.” 

“  But  you  will  get  better,  dear,  and  we  will  have 
mother  here,  and  try  to  make  up  for  the  past.  We 
owe  her  so  much,  poor  mother !” 

The  invalid  sighed,  gazing  wistfully  into  Helen’s 
eyes,  turned  from  her  as  though  striving  to  pierce  the 
distance  between  herself  and  the  mother  she  had  never 
known. 

“  God — bless - ” 

The  young  girl  gave  a  frightened  glance  at  the  face, 
then  flew  to  the  bell,  aud  rang  it  violently.  “  Stephens  ! 
Quick !  Aunt  Mary  is  fainting !” 

The  woman  hastened  into  the  room,  and  gently 
unclasped  the  hand  from  Helen  Trevor's  as  she  said 
solemnly — 

“  This  is  not  faintness.  Miss  Trevor !” 

It  was  death.  The  house  was  aroused,  the  old 
servants  gathering  hastily  about  the  bed  with  streaming 
eyes,  to  see  the  last  of  their  beloved  mistress,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  Helen  Trevor  was  carried  insensible 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  H. 

PRIDE  VEltSUS  PRIDE. 

R.  TREVOR  is  in  the  breakfast-room,  ma’am. 

He  bade  me  say  that  he  hopes  you  will  be 
able  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes.” 

“  I  will  come  directly,  Stephens.” 

Nevertheless,  Helen  Trevor  stood  some  moments 
pressing  back  the  hair  from  her  brow,  anxious  thouglit 
in  her  face  and  gesture,  before  she  followed  her  maid ; 
and  then  her  step  was  slow  and  hesitating.  At  the 
door  of  the  breakfast-room  she  was  met  by  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  some  of  her  own  characteristics 
of  feature ;  the  rather  low,  broad  brow,  grey  eyes,  long 
dark  lashes  giving  them  depth  of  colour  and  expression, 
and  the  decided  chin, — all  bore  a  masculine  resemblance 
to  hers.  The  difference  lay  in  the  mouth,  his  being 
set  firm  and  rather  cynical-looking,  while  hers  was 
sensitive  and  yielding.  Respectfully  taking  her  hand — 
he  was  too  much  a  gentlemap  to  assume  the  privilege 
of  a  lover  at  this  moment — he  led  her  to  a  seat  by  the 
fire,  perhaps  a  little  relieved  by  her  quiet  self-control, 
for  he  had  all  the  objection  to  a  scene  which  men  of 
liis  calibre  generally  have. 

“  Still  chilly  for  May,  is  it  not?” 

“  Yes ;  one  is  glad  of  a  fire.” 

“  My  dear  Helen,  I  gave  you  credit  for  this.  I  felt 
sure  you  would  not  give  way  to  the  sentimentality  of 
grief.” 

“  It  was  very  terrible  to  part,  Walter.” 

“  Yes ;  no  words  can  alter  that.  AVe  must  get  you 
away  from  here  at  once.  My  sister  is  coming  to  the 
Hall  this  morning,  and  she  will  be  here  directly  after 
luncheon — she  bade  me  tell  you  so  with  her  love  and 
sympathy.  All  business  matters  you  must  leave  to  me.” 

“  Lady  Elford  is  very  kind.  I  will  not  thank  you, 
AValter.” 

“Surely  not.  And  to  whom  should  Georgina  feel 
kindly  if  not  to  you?  You  will  return  with  her  to 
dinner  ?” 

“  Walter — I — am  going  to  my  mother.” 

“  Your  mother !” 

He  stared  at  her  still  white  face  in  blank  astonish¬ 
ment  as  he  repeated  the  words,  “  Your  mother!” 

Rightly  had  the  dying  woman  judged  Helen  Trevor  I 
strong  to  endure.  AVhatever  she  had  passed  through 
during  the  week  of  silence,  with  the  coffin  in  the  house, 
she  now  stood — at  least  outwardly — calm  before  her 
lover,  although  the  next  few  words  might — she  thought 
they  would — separate  them  for  ever. 

“  My  mother  is  living.  Aunt  Mary  told  me  so  with 
almost  her  last  breath.” 

“  Alive  all  these  years,  and  no  one  knew  it !  But  | 

why - ?”  ( 

•  He  asked  the  rest  of  the  question  mentally,  and,  | 
judging  from  his  compressed  lips  and  knitted  brow,  I 
came  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  ' 

She  partly  read  his  thought,  and  a  crimson  flush  ; 
spread  over  her  face,  even  to  the  delicate  throat. 

“  She  is  a  good  woman.  I  have  reason  to  be  prou<l  1 
of  my  mother.”  ’ 

He  silently  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  Then  pro-  < 
sently  asked — 
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“But  why  has  there  been  so  much  mystery?  why 
has  her  existence  been  kept  secret  all  this  time?  What 
was  the  motive  for  such  a  proceeding?” 

Now  came  Helen  Trevor’s  hardest  trial,  try  as  she 
might  to  hide  the  fact  from  herself.  But  she  went  on 
bravely,  even  recklessly,  her  voice  only  treacherous  to 
her  will — 

“  My  mother  was  not  a  lady — I  believe  quite  un¬ 
educated.” 

She  watched  him  keenly  as  she  spoke,  with  all  the 
keen  anxiety  of  love  and  pride. 

But  his  eyes  were  downcast  and  every  feature  still 
and  expressionless  now,  for  Walter  Trevor  could  exercise 
self-command  when  he  chose,  as  well  as  she.  After 
waiting  a  few  moments  for  some  sign,  which  was  not 
given,  she  went  on — 

“  The  Trevors,  my  father  and  aunts,  persuaded  her 
to  relinquish  all  claim  to  her  child,  to  be  dead  to  the 
world  in  which  they  lived,  in  order  that  I  might  suffer 
no  deterioration  from  the  Watson  element.  Jly  mother 
was  a  farmer’s  daughter.” 

“  Come,  come,  it  might  have  been  worse !” 

“You  think  so?” 

“  Now  don’t  be  cynical,  Helen.  I  am  sure  you  can 
very  well  afford  to  face  matters.  You  are  every  inch  a 
Trevor.” 

“  No,  I  am  not — I  don’t  want  to  be !  I  am,  and 
always  will  be,  half  a  Watson  ;  it  is  better  to  under¬ 
stand  that  at  once,  Mr.  Trevor !” 

“  JVr.  Trevor!  That  is  pride,  downright  pride!” 

“Ah,  pride  is  the  Trevor  half  of  my  inheritance, 
you  know.” 

“  Helen,  we  arc  not  talking  as  you  and  I  should  talk 
to  each  other.  Don’t  be  so  much  on  the  defensive. 
This  discovery  is  a  serious  one,  and  has  affected  you 
seriously;  you  show  that  as  much  in  your  pride  as 
your  poor  pale  face.” 

Her  hands  were  hastily  raised  before  the  poor  pale 
face,  and  tears  found  their  way  between  the  slender 
fingers.  But  she  gently  resisted  his  attempt  to  draw 
her  towards  him,  and  ho  released  her. 

After  a  few  moments’  reflection  he  said,  “  I  think 
that  under  the  circumstances  you  are  right  in  going  to 
Mrs.  Trevor ;  in  any  case  she  is  your  mother,  and  the 
fittest  guardian  for  my  aflianced  wife.” 

“  You  still  hold  me  to  that?” 

“  Can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  let  the  tears  fall  quietly 
enough  now.  He  drew  her,  unresisting,  to  his  side. 

“  It  is  very  likely  that  you  will  find  that  you  have 
been  rather  premature  in  your  conclusions  respecting 
Mrs.  Trevor.  The  act  of  resigning  you  and  voluntarily 
exiling  herself  from  her  rightful  home  shows  some 
strength  of  character  as  well  as  unselfishness;  I  can 
hardly  imagine  her  to  be  an  ignorant  woman.  Even  at 

the  worst - ”  He  paused,  with  his  eyes  again 

thoughtfully  downcast,  while  she  once  more  anxiously 
strove,  and  strove  in  vam,  to  read  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  He  looked  up,  caught  the  expression  in  her 
eyes,  and  added,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to  be 
reassuring,  “But  we  will  antieip.atc  no  worst;  it  is 
childish  to  talk  in  this  way.  (Icorgina  must  come  hero 
till  you  are  ready  to  go  to  your  mother.  It  is  not 


good  for  you  to  bo  alone  here — it  is  telling  upon  you 
already.” 

“  The  house  seems  terribly  empty.” 

“  Poor  girl ! — yes — naturally.” 

“  But  I  will  not  trouble  Liidy  Elford  to  come.” 

“  AVhy  not?  How  independent  and  proud  you  are !” 

He  spoke  half  in  jest,  but  she  angrily  caught  up  his 
words. 

“You  at  least  have  no  right  to  complain  of  that. 
Have  you  not  been  showing  your  own  pride  to  me  this 
morning  in  spite  of  yourself?”  Rising  and  looking  him 
steadily  in  the  face,  she  went  on,  “  We  cannot  either 
blame  the  other  upon  that  score,  and  therefore  let  us 
part  without  recrimination.” 

“  Part !  I  sec.  No,  child ;  such  ties  as  that  between 
us  are  not  to  be  broken  by  a  few  hasty  words.  You 
will  do  me  more  justice  by-and-by.  For  the  present 
we  will  return  to  business  matters.  Georgina  will  be 
here  presently  (it  is  unfortunate  that  she  happened  to 
be  out  of  the  way  last  week  when  she  might  have  been 
of  some  use  to  you),  and  1  shall  be  ready  to  escort  you 
and  Stephens  to  your  mother’s  house  whenever  you 
please.” 

“  But,  Walter — indeed,  I  had  decided  before  you 
came — I  am  going  to  leave  the  Priory  to-morrow 
morning,  or,  at  farthest,  the  next  day.  Stephens  has 
arranged  everything,  and  it  would  be  really  selfish  to 
shorten  your  sister’s  visit,  and  trouble  her  to  come  all 
that  distance,  only  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  me.” 

“  But  1  have  told  you  she  is  already  on  her  way  to 
the  Hall ;  indeed,  she  must  be  there  by  this  time,  and 
you  cannot  think  the  walk  through  the  woods  too 
fatiguing  for  her.  She  must  come,  Helen,  if  only  for 
the  few  hours  you  talk  about.  It  is  right  she  should 
be  seen  here  just  now.  She  ought  to  have  been  with 
you  last  week ;  and  how  iny  letter  miscarried  I  can’t 
conceive.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with 
your  mother  ?” 

“Yes;  I  found  the  address  amongst  Aunt  Mary’s 
papers,  and  have  received  an  answer  to  the  letter 
I  sent.” 

“Where  is  she  living?’’ 

“  In  a  small  coast  village  called  Thorsall,  in  Grey- 
shire,  among  her  own  people.  Will  you  read  her 
letter?” 

He  took  it  from  her,  examined  the  writing  somewhat 
curiously,  and  slowly  read  it  through. 

“JIy  Deau  Child, — I  am  too  much  overjoyed  at 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  the  prospect  of  seeing 
you  to  be  able  to  say  what  perhaps  I  ouglit  respecting 
your  loss.  You  must  teach  me  to  love  Miss  Trevor’s 
memory  when  we  arc  together.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  that  my  child  is  coming  home,  and  the  hours  will 
seem  long  indeed  until  wc  meet.  Tlierefore,  dear 
child,  hasten  as  much  as  i-  'ssible  to  your  loving 
mother,  “Maktiia  Teevoi:. 

“  P.S. — Let  me  know  when  to  expect  you,  and  pray 
let  it  be  soon.” 

Walter  Trevor  folded  the  letter  witli  a  relieved  look. 

“Nothing  objectionable  here!  This  is  not  the 
writing  of  an  ignorant  person.  I  shall  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  you  find  Mrs.  Trevor  to  be  a  very  superior 
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woman.  And  now  let  us  dismiss  all  di.sagrecablcs  and 
get  througli  tlie  business  talk.  In  the  lirst  place,  1 
suppose  you  understand  that  the  servants  are  to  bo 
drafted  to  the  Hall?’’ 

“Poor  Aunt  Mary  s;rid  how  thoughtful  you  had 
been.” 

“  Old  Wing  would  not  rest  if  any  oilier  butler 
reigned  there  while  he  was  alive  and  out  of  a  situation ; 
therefore  I  must  get  AVilliams  to  be  nominally  under 
the  old  man,  and  relieve  him  as  much  as  he  can.  The 
maids  Georgina  will  sec  placed  according  to  their 
capabilities,  with  the  exception  of  Stephens,  who 
receives  a  pension,  with  the  understanding  that  she  is 
to  remain  with  you  as  long  as  you  please.  In  fact, 
she  is  never  to  leave  you  unless  it  be  your  own  desire 
she  should  do  so.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  details 
about  the  furniture,  but  you  will  find  the  familiar  gods 
about  you  when  you  come  home.” 

She  flushed  and  smiled  at  the  allusion. 

“You  are  very  thoughtful  forme — as  thoughtful  as 
though  the  property  and  servants  were  my  own.” 

“  Nonsense.  You  must  be  very  ««thoughtful  if  you 
forget  how  very  slight  my  claim  is  to  it  all.  You 
belong  to  the  true  branch,  w  hile  I  am  but  an  offshoot 
at  best.  I  feel  myself  almost  a  usurper,  for  in  my 
opinion,  my  cousin,  who  succeeded  your  father  to  the 
estate,  did  but  just  make  good  his  claim,  and  at 
William’s  death,  ten  years  ago,  I  had  some  cpialins  of 
conscience  about  taking  what  was  called  my  rights. 
You  must  set  my  scruples  at  rest  by  coming  home  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Proud  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  couhl  be  generous 
as  well  as  she.  She  stood  with  lightly-clasped  hands 
gazing  into  the  fire,  some  of  the  intense  love  she  was 
capable  of  expressed  in  her  downcast  face ;  then  shyly 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  lie  smiled  down  an  answering 
look,  but  forbore  doing  what  he  longed  to  do — gather 
her  into  his  arms  with  the  endearing  words  of  a  lover. 
She  was  very  lovely,  flushing  and  paling ;  now’  giving 
a  shy  little  upward  glance  into  his  eyes,  now  with 
downcast  lids,  and  a  sweet,  half-sad,  sensitive  smile  on 
her  lips,  her  pale-brown  hair  getting  golden  tints  from 
the  firelight.  He  noted  all  with  the  appreciation  of  a  re¬ 
fined  taste,  if  not  the  feeling  of  a  poet :  her  small,  proud, 
graceful  head,  so  firmly  and  delicately  poiscl,  her  lithe 
figure  definrHl  at  the  slender  throat  and  waist,  and  not 
altogether  hidden  by  the  flowing  black  drapery,  for 
every  movement  hinted  something  of  the  grand  idea  of 
foim.  Whether  in  face  or  figure,  expression  was  the 
gieat  charm  in  Helen  Trevor’s  beauty. 

Her  lover  would  have  been  content  to  stand  gazing 
at  her  thus  for  any  time,  but  she  soon  grew  conscious, 
and  anxious  to  divert  his  attention. 

“  Will  you  see  about  the  trains  for  me  ?  I  suppose  I 
.shall  be  able  to  get  some  conveyance  from  the  station 
to  my  mother’s  house  ?” 

“  Oh. yes,  I  will  see  after  all  that  when  we  get  there.” 

“I  must  go  alone,  Walter.  Come  to  me  as  soon 
after  a.s  you  will ;  but  I  must  meet  my  mother  alone.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know ;  perhaps,  if  you  really  think  it 
best  ?” 

“  I  do.” 

“Then  let  me  take  the  address.  Beech  Cottage, 


Thorsall.  Doesn’t  sound  badly,  does  it?  And  now  I 
will  go  home  and  send  Georgina  to  you  at  once.  Good 
morning,  Helen.” 

“Good-bye,  Walter!" 

She  fully  approved  his  undemonstrative  parting.  To 
her  refined  appreciation  it  was  best  proof  of  his  love. 
She  did  not  doubt  his  love.  Yet  an  hour  afterwaiHls 
Stephens  found  her  standing  where  Walter  Trevor  had 
left  her,  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  fire,  with  the 
tears  falling  unchecked  down  her  cheeks. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  GOOD  S.VM.\niTAX. 

“  ^OME,  Miss  Trevor.  Pr.ay  do  not  give  way.  My 

^  poor  lady  will  be  troubled  in  her  grave.  We 
have  all  to  pass  through  the  trial  of  parting  with  some 
one  we  love,  but  we  ought  not  to  grieve  without 
hope.  A  better  Cliristian  than  my  poor  mistress  never 
lived.’’ 

Helen  Trevor  was  ashamed  to  feel  how  little  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  aunt  had  to  do  with  her  tears.  But 
she  was  truthful — essentially  as  well  as  conventionally 
— a  truthfuhiess  that  some  people  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  tact  and  diplomacy  might  consider  to 
be  either  excessive  simplicity  or  stuindity.  No  thought 
of  expediency  prevented  her  saying  what  she  thought ; 
when  she  chose  to  be  communicative  she  was  wholly 
and  unreservedly  so,  whether  at  her  own  expense 
or  not. 

“  I  was  not  grieving  about  dear  Aimt  ^lary,  Ste¬ 
phens.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  feel  the  loss  of  her  so 
much  as  other  troubles  just  now.” 

She  paused  a  few  moments,  while  the  well-trained 
servant,  with  eyes  carefully  averted  from  her  mistress, 
busied  herself  in  arranging  the  fire,  then  said  in  a 
low  voice — 

“  I  was  thinking  of  the  pride  that  goes  before  a 
fall.” 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  nnconscionsly  proved  that 
hers  was  not  of  a  vulgar  quality,  for  her  head  drooped 
on  to  the  old  servant’s  shoulder,  and  one  hand  stole 
round  her  neck. 

“  I  am  sure  you  arc  not  proud.  Miss  Trevor — never 
to  servants,  and  not  more  to  otheis  than  a  Trevor 
ought  to  be.” 

She  and  the  rest  f)f  tiie  Priory  servants  always 
looked  up  to  their  young  mistress  as  the  direct  and 
last  descendant  of  the  true  Trevoi’S  of  Trevor,  and 
nothing  but  her  approaching  marriage  with  the  present 
owner  of  the  property  would  have  reconciled  them  to 
what  they  considered  the  injustice  of  her  being  kept 
out  of  her  rights.  Fortunately  the  heir  had  scruples 
of  his  own,  and  was  well  inclined  towards  Miss  .lane 
and  Mary  Trevor,  or  he  might  have  questioned  ohl 
Wing's  right  to  transfer  the  best  wine  in  the  Hall 
cellars  to  the  Priory,  not  to  speak  of  the  numberless 
other  valuables  which  were  carried  off  in  the  face  of 
day  for  the  comfort  of  his  beloved  mistresses  or  the 
adornment  of  their  home. 

“  Your  crape  evening  dresses  and  jet  ornaments  are 
sent  home.  Miss  Trevor.  The  boxes  arrived  this 
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inoniinjr,  ami  if  you  ilo  not  rcixuirc  one  to-nijjht  1  iieeil 
not  nniiack  llieni.'’ 

“Eveniny  diesses!  oniaincnts!  Is  not  my  mourn¬ 
ing  very  rich  and  cx2)ensive?  M'lio  ordered  it, 
Stephens?” 

“  Well,  I  did,  ^^liss  Trevor ;  you  could  not  be  troubled 
at  the  time,  so  I  thought  I  sliould  be  safe  if  I  wrote  to 
Madame  Eelphinc  to  send  the  best  of  everything.” 

“  Oh,  Stephens,  what  a  bill  I  shall  have  !  Hut  it  is 
my  own  fault.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  very 
jioor  now.  At  most  I  shall  not  have  more  than  thirty 
pounils  a  j'car.  J’esidos,  my  mother  is  not  well  off — 
perhaps  does  not  go  into  society — so  the  plainest  things 
would  have  done.” 

“Thirty  j)ounds  a  year,  and  you  the  last  of  the 
Trevors!  Shameful!” 

“  No,  no ;  I  don't  care  about  the  money  ;  you  know 
I  have  never  cared  much  about  that.” 

“  Yes,  ma'am ;  no  one  can  say  you  have  a  mean 
thought,  certainly  ;  but - ” 

She  thought  out  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Her 
young  mistress  had  never  had  occ:ision  to  be  careful, 
or  known  a  want  ni\gratified,  and  with  her  royal 
notions  of  liberality  thirty  pounds  would  be  gone  in  a 
few  days ! 

“  Al'ill  you  see  about  rooms  for  I.ady  Elford  and  her 
maid,  please?  1  exj>eet  her  some  time  to-day,  and  she 
will  stay  here  to-night.  And,  Stephens,  speak  to  cook 
about  the  dinner  for  me,  will  you  ?  I  will  leave  it  to 
her.” 

“  I  am  sure  you  may,  ma'am.  Cook  is  not  the  one 
to  be  frightened  at  Lady  Elford.  And  of  course  I 
must  unpack  an  evening  dress.” 

And  away  bustled  Stephens  to  hold  counsel  with  old 
Wing  and  the  cook  as  to  how  they  might  best  show 
Lady  Elford  her  inferiority  to  the  true  Trevors  of 
Trevor;  for,  although  she  might  bo  very  well  in  her 
way,  everybody  knew  that  Sir  John  had  been  no 
baronet,  and  that  there  were  dark  hints  about  potteries 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Elford.  ^loreover, 
Mr.  Trevor's  and  her  father  had  been  obliged  to  get 
his  own  living,  it  was  irreverently  said,  by  law,  or 
something  of  that  sort;  while  no  true  Trevor  had  ever 
been  known  to  work ;  and  you  had  only  to  w.alk  into 
the  Priory  library  to  see  their  genealogy  all  clear  and 
straightforward  to  every  one  who  chose  to  re.ail.  Had 
Lady  Elford  had  less  of  the  tjramlc  <hu,ty  in  her  bearing 
perhaps  the  Priory  servants  would  have  been  more 
tolerant  about  her  delieiencies  of  birth;  but  in  her 
visits  to  the  invalid  she  had  not  lieeu  able  to  forget 
that  Miss  Trevor  was  a  sort  of  i)eusioncr  of  her 
father's,  anil  this  had  been  evident  enough  to  the  old 
servants,  who  one  and  all  resenti'd  her  condescension. 
None  but  a  true  Trevor  had  any  right  to  bo  con¬ 
descending. 

Lady  Elford  arrivid  at  the  Priory  just  bcfoi-c  the 
dinner  hour,  and  after  .a  hasty  greeting  went  to  her 
room.  With  a  feeling  which  she  Haltered  hcr.self  was 
a  delicate,  refined  consideration  for  Helen  Trevor’s 
altered  circumstances,  and  which  might  have  been  had 
she  not  taken  her  maid  into  her  confidence,  her  lady¬ 
ship  wore  a  plain  black  woollen  dress  fastened  to  the 
throat.  She  was  inclined  to  be  more  indulgent  to  what 


.she  considered  Helen  Tievor's  failings  .‘■ince  she  had 
heard  her  brother's  half-explanation  of  the  stoiy  about 
the  mother.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  conscious  large¬ 
ness  of  soul  tlnit  she  entered  the  Priory  dr.awing-rooiu 
severely  jdain  in  attire  and  p'casant  of  speech. 

“ !My  dear,  I  trust  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting?” 

“  Oh,  no ;  I  h.ave  but  just  come  down.” 

For  the  moment  I,ady  Elford  stood  stilt,  gazing  as  if 
spellbound.  'J’he  room  was  lighted  up  as  if  for  a:i 
assembly,  with  a  profusion  of  wax-candles;  the  furni¬ 
ture  was  uneoveri'd,  and  there  stood  her  young  hostess 
in  the  midst  of  the  display  in  an  eleg.ant  evening  toilet 
of  crape,  with  jet  ornaments,  all  of  the  newest  style, 
glitteiing  upon  her  neck  and  arms.  Stephens  lie.  1 
gratified  her  pride  in  the  adornment  of  the  room  and 
her  mistress  more  than  was  noticed  by  the  latter,  who 
had  been  too  jueoccupied  to  take  heed  of  what  was 
going  on  about  her. 

“Arc  you  expecting  conijiany,  Helen?”  asked  Lady 
Elford,  advancing  slowly  into  tie'  room.  “  I  thought 
we  shoxdd  be  quite  alone,  and  really - ” 

“Company!  Certainly  not,  (leorgina!  Of  course 
this  is  not  a  time  for  visitors  ;  b.it  the  room  does  look 
rather  cn  fCtc,"  she  added,  noticing  for  the  first  time 
the  aspect  of  things  about  her,  ••  and  I  am  a  little 
dressed  up,  too.  I  really  did  not  notice  what  Stephens 
was  putting  on ;  but  it  matters  very  little  if  you  will 
excuse  it.” 

“  Oh,  certainly !” 

AVhen  the  two  ladies  entered  the  dining-room,  Helen 
Trevor  noticed  with  half-amusement  the  elaborate  pre¬ 
parations  that  had  been  made  for  the  entertainment. 
There  was  the  Trevor  plate  that  did  not  go  with  the 
estate — a  goodly  display — arrangi'd  on  the  sideboard, 
and  the  table  glittered  with  wax-lights,  silver,  and 
glass.  There  were  all  the  preparations  for  a  rccherchii 
little  dinner,  old  Wing,  in  his  new  mourning,  st.ationing 
himself  behind  his  young  mistress's  chair,  and  leaving 
the  footboy  to  attend  upon  the  guest.  The  dinner 
was  got  through  almost  silently,  both  ladies,  perhaiis, 
getting  a  little  tired  of  the  state  as  course  after  course 
made  its  appearance.  Helen  Trevor  had  a  little  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  numerous  side-dishes,  which  were 
successively  brought  in  to  be  taken  away  untouched, 
were  only  intended  for  disjilay,  but,  supposing  th.at  it 
was  all  done  to  honour  her  guest,  goo'l-naturedly  strove 
to  do  her  part  of  the  entertainment. 

Hut  Lady  Elforil  would  not  be  intcrtained.  She 
believed  th.at  her  young  hostess  was  striving  to  impress 
her  with  all  this  grandeur,  and  being  a  thought  too 
fonil  of  such  displays  herself,  was  naturally  a  little 
impatient  of  such  tendencies  in  others.  She  therefore 
only  answered  Helen's  attempts  at  convers.ition  with 
monosyllables,  and  declined  all  her  offers  to  enter  fur¬ 
ther  into  matters  interesting  to  either. 

Fortunately,  she  could  not  hear  old  Wing  telling 
Stephens  and  cook  that  “  There  sat  my  lady  on  thorns 
the  whole  dinner-time,  looking  at  the  mi.'tress  as  full 
of  envy  and  spite  as  she  could  look,”  the  three  chuckling 
with  delight  at  having  put  down  “my  lady.”  There 
is  nothing  like  an  old  domestic  for  keeping  iq)  the 
honour  and  the  greatness  of  the  family  whom  she  has 
served. 
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718. — Crochet  Border. 


718. — Crochet  Border. 

The  hoitlcr  is  begun  in  the  middle 
by  making  alternately  13  chain,  1  purl. 
T1ijl>  purl  ill  this  bonier  are  composed 
of  3  chain  and  1  treble  in  the  first. 
AVhen  the  chain,  with  purl,  is  long 
enough,  work  the  1st  row:  IVork  1 
double  in  the  first  stitch,  7  chain,  miss 
6,  1  treble,  7  chain,  miss  .'),  1  double. 
t)ver  the  ne.xt  purl  work  1  double,  1 
shoi-t  treble,  1  treble,  1  long  treble,  1 
treble,  I  short  treble,  1  double. 

2nd  row :  1  slip  stitch.  7  double,  o 
treble,  1  double,  1  slip  stitch  over  next 
treble,  1  more  double,  5  treble,  7 


719. — Knitfed  P.vitei:x  eoi:  Com- 
EORTEiiS,  Carriage  Shawls,  &c. 


double,  1  slip  stitch ;  4  slip 
stitches  to  come  to  the  centre 
of  next  group  of  treble  stitches 
for  next  branch,  3  chain,  1 
juirl  (eomj)osed  this  time  of 

3  chain,  1  double  in  the  first), 

4  chain,  turn,  miss  the  last, 
and  work  3  sliji 
stitches,  1  purl,  3 

slip  stitches  over 

the  others ;  work  a 

2nd  branch  over  the 

next  chain  stitches, 

then  slip  stitches  in 

the  centre  and  over 

the  other  stitches 

of  next  group  of  u 

treble. 

'j'he  3nl  and  4th 
rows  are  the  same 
JUS  the  1st  and  2nd 
rows,  but  they  are 
worked  on  the  op- 
])osite  side  of  the 
found.ation  chain 
with  purl.  The  I 

centre  part  of  the  j 

border  is  now  com-  i 

l)leted.  _  1 

1st  row  on  the  ****^^||J 
straight  side  of  the  "" 

border :  Begin  upon 
the  1  double  be¬ 
tween  2  leaves ; 
make  1  chain,  1  .slij) 
stitch  in  the  jioint 
of  the  next  branch  ; 

3  chain,  1  treble  in 


the  purl  on  the  left  side  of 
the  same  branch ;  b  chain,  1 
treble  in  the  purl  on  the 
right  side  of  the  nearest 
branch  ;  3  chain,  1  double  in 
the  j)oint  of  the  same  branch, 
1  chain. 

^  The  other  rows 

are  e.asy  to  copy 
from  the  pattern. 
HBraR  1st  row  on  the 
|HhhP  scalloped  side  :  1 

doid>le  on  the  stitch 
between  2  leaves : 
Ml  5  chain,  1  double 

in  the  point  of 
k  nearest  branch  ;  9 

L  chain,  1  double  in 

B  the  jioint  of  ne.xt 

9  branch,  5  chain. 

K  'I’he  next  row  is 

|b  composed  of  crossed 

B  treble  stitches,  such 

R  as  we  have  repeat- 

Ir  cdly  ex])lained  in 

H  former  patterns; 

H  the  last  row'  con- 

IHg  sists  of  slip  Stitches 

IP  and  purl. 


Knitted  Rattern 

FOR  rOMFORTF.KS,  CAK- 
r.IAUK  SHAWI  S,  I'KmC'OAT 
BOKDEKS,  &C. 

This  j)attern  is 
worked  backwards 
and  forwards,  and 


720. — Drawing  Room  Stool. 


722. — ^Table  Napkin  Ring. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


'I’lit'  straij'ht  linos 
and  the  lon^  stitches 
in  l)otli  the  narrow  hor- 
tlersare  worked  in  black 
silk,  the  waved  lines  in 
blue.  Ill  the  centre 
part,  the  large  stars  are 
lilue,  with  one  black 
stitcli  in  the  centre ; 
the  .small  ones  are  black. 

The  najikin  ring  is 
stretched  ujion  stiff 
cardboard,  lined  with  blue  moire  silk,  and  edged 
round  on  either  side  with  blue  and  black  gimp 
cord. 


723. — CiiociiET  Lace. 


i  inclusively. 

720  and  721.— Diiawint.  Room  Stool 
The  feet  of  this  stool  are  of  carved 
,  old  oak :  the  seat  is  covered  with 
'  brown  cloth,  and  with  a  sijuare 
piece  of  IJerlin  work  ar- 
langed  over  it,  as  seen  in 
illustration.  No.  721  is 
1  one  (piarter  of  the  pat- 


723. — CnociiET  Lace. 

This  lace,  worked  with  crochet  cot¬ 
ton  No.  40,  produces  a  beautiful 
effect,  but  it  also  looks  well  worked 
with  coarser  cotton.  It  is  worked 
*'**«'\  *'*  sejiarate  jiarts.  For  the 

*  jc’CN.  middle  leaf  of  the  three 
which  are  together  begin 
7  stitches,  turn, 

double,  turn,  1 

'o4^P-> : . 

•‘x  X  ao2» 


tern,  which  is  worked 
in  various  sh 
of  green  woe 
with  lines  of 
black ;  strips 


x  ^  xwiw  %K*yo  ,^oyy^^  .-  x 

\-^w^>*<>o  ^yyyyyy 


:An- 

ICOAT 


of  black 
velvet  arc 

sewn  on  over  nJ*s 

all  the.se  lines,  \ 
which  ailds  much 
to  the  general  effect 
of  the  work.  'I’he 

stofil  is  tiimmed  round  '' 

with  loojis  and  heavy  tas¬ 
sels  of  brown  gimp  cord ; 
small  rosettes  of  green  passe 
luenterie  are  placeil  at  each  corner  X^X^ 
of  the  Berlin  work  jiattern. 

722. — Taiii.i:  Nai’kin  Rixo. 

The  pattern  is  worked  u]ion  Java  canvas, 
and  is  suitable  as  a  border  fordifferent  article; 
of  fancy  work,  or  for  a  bell  rope,  as  well  us  for 
a  napkin  ring. 


/  and  begin 
the  2nd  row ; 
2  double  in  the 
next  stitch,  4  dou¬ 
ble  in  the  next  4 
stitches ;  take  always 
the  back  jiart  of  each 
/  stitch  of  the  ]»recediiig  row  ; 
the  stitch  which  remains  in 
the  1st  row  forms  afterwanls  the 
point  of  the  leaf,  make  1  chain 
stitch,  turn,  and  work  the  3rd  row; 
1  double  in  each  of  the  next  <i  duuble; 
'  .3  ilouble  in  the  chain  stitch  worked  before 

beginning  the  2inl  row;  :>  double  in  the  next 
.3  stitches;  these  are  the  Iowit  chain  stitches 
if  the  foundation  chain,  the  first  of  which  is  left 
l;ee.  work  in  the  end  of  cotton  under  the  stitches. 


721. — Beulin  Work  Design  for  Diuwing  Room  Stool.  (No.  720.) 
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SOME  CUIIIOSITIES  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
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discascs  ;  aiiplied  externally,  it  drew  out  the  venom  from 
stings  and  bites  ;  worn  round  the  neck,  as  an  amulet, 
it  was  prized  by  those  who  suffered  from  (piartan 
fevers ;  whilst  when  set  in  a  ring  it  turned  pale  at  the 
approach  of  poison,  and  so  served  its  owner  in  lieu  of 
a  Venice  glass,  or  a  cup  of  rhinoceros-horn.  To  the 
credit  of  Lemcry  be  it  said  that  he  believed  these  reputed 
virtues  to  be  imaginary,  and  that  he  considered  the 
very  size  of  the  stones  sullicient  to  prove  that  the  ac¬ 
cepted  story  of  their  origin  was  a  clumsily-devised  fable. 
Poinet  was  amusingly  cautious.  He  was  evidently 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  old  creed,  but  he  found 
learned  men  abandoning  it,  and  felt  that  he  also  ought 
to  keep  moving,  so  ho  thus  compromises  matters; — 
“Though  Boetius  and  others  ailirm  that  the  Towl-xiuiie 
is  found  in  the  ground,  nevertheless  1  shall  not  contest 
or  dispute  that  it  may  be  bred  in  the  head  of  old 
Tvads,  though  it  is  certain  that  which  we  now  sell 
comes  not  from  these  animals,  but  is  found  in  the 
earth.”  Anent  which,  we  have  to  inform  our  readere, 
that  toad-stones,  or  Bufonites,  arc,  according  to  Dr. 
Buckland,  the  fossilised  teeth  of  certain  fishes  found  in 


Ives  !  the  oolite  formation. 
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Poinet  and  Lemcry  could  imagine  the  existence  of 
valuable  medicinal  qualities  in  rubies,  ami  diamonds, 
and  other  gems,  which  do  not  now  usually  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  treasures  confided  to  the  basket 
of  the  doctor’s  boy:  they  were,  however,  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  expressing  the  mean  opinion  they  held  of  the 
curative  worth  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  osteocolla,  or  bone-binder  (a  stone  from  which 
a  patient  with  a  broken  leg  was  supposed  to  derive 
much  benefit  did  he  swallow  some  in  a  powdered  form 
and  tie  another  dose  upon  the  fractured  limb) ;  of  the 
blood-stone  noted  as  a  styptic  ;  and  of  aiirttm  poUth'ih, 
that  celebrated  jianacea  of  alchemical  times,  which 
Molicre  does  not  forget  to  ridicule  iii  that  admirable 
satire,  l.c  MCtkcin  Muhirc  Lid.  AVe  refer  to  the 
passage  where  Marline  is  telling  Valire  and  Sncan  of 
the  wonders  performed  by  S'janareUe.  She  says,  and 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  she 
is  drawing  upon  her  imagination  for  her  facts : — 
“C’est  un  homme  qui  fait  ties  miracles.  II  y  a  six 
I  mois  qu'uue  femme  fut  abaudoiinee  de  tous  les  autres 
[uiedecins:  on  la  tenait  morte  il  y  avait  dejii  six 
heures  et  Ton  se  tlisposait  ii  I'ensevelir,  lorsqii'  on  y  fit 
vciiir  de  force  I’homme  dont  nous  parlous.  11  lui  mit 
I'ayant  vuc,  une  petite  goutte  de  je  ne  sais  tjuoi  dans  la 
bouche ;  et  dans  le  memo  instant  elle  se  leva  de  son  lit 
et  se  mit  aussitdt  ii  se  lU'omencr  dans  sa  ehambre 
oonune  si  de  rien  n’eiit  etc.  Ah!  Vail  re ;  11 

hdlait  quo  se  fiit  (pielque  goutte  d'or  iiotable.  Mar¬ 
line:  Cela  pourrait  bieu  etre.  II  n’y  a  pas  trois 
semaincs  encore  qu'un  jeune  enfant  de  douze  ans 
tomba  du  haut  du  clocher  en  bas,  et  se  brisa,  sur  le 
jpave  la  tete.  les  bras,  les  jambes.  On  n’y  cut  jias 
plutot  amene  notre  homme,  tpi'il  le  frotta  partout  le 
corps  d'un  certain  onguent  tpi'il  saitfaire:  et  I’enfant 
aussitut  se  leva  sur  les  pieds,  et  courut  jouer  ii  la 
fossette.  Sucan;  Ah!  Valire:  II  fait  que cet  homnie-lh 
more  >»edeeinc  univcrsclle.  Marline:  tiui  en  doute  V” 
mted  I  ®  learn  that  this  aiiriim  jioiabile  was  supposed  to  be 
•tious  jpfoduced  by  resolving  gold  into  its  first  principles,  and 
! 
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so  separating  from  it  its  salt  and  sulphur,  which  being 
dissolved  in  some  suitable  menstruum  were  then  at  the 
service  of  the  credulous.  I’oiuet  has  a  quaint  passage 
in  which  there  is  more  than  one  touch  of  nature  which 
shows  the  uiucteenth  century  world  kin  with  that  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth ;  “Although  there  is  no 
Aurum  Potabile  in  the  AVorld,  and  that  it  is  uncertain 
what  Effect  it  would  have  could  we  find  it,  yet  the  very 
name  of  Polable  Gold  imposes  upon  a  great  many  people, 
and  gives  an  Opportunity  to  Ylountebanks  to  cheat  ’em 
with  Impunity,  for  they  draw  Tinctures  from  some 
Ingredients  whose  Colours  come  near  to  Cold,  and  sell 
it  at  a  very  great  Rate  under  the  title  of  Aurum  rota- 
bile.  This  sort  of  Cheat  is  what  generally  succeeds 
Ijcst,  for  patients  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  such 
Medicines  as  carry  great  Xames  and  have  a  specious 
Apjiearance.  Men  arc  likewise  apt  to  cry  up  that  which 
is  dear,  so  the  Name  and  the  Price  gains  an  Estimation. 
It  likewise  often  happens  that  these  Tinctures  which 
go  by  the  Name  of  Aurum  Potabile  produce  some  good 
Effect  because  they  can  take  care  to  draw  it  off  from 
such  sjiirituous  Menstruums  as  comfort  the  Ileait,  and 
expell  ill  Humours  by  Perspiration ;  then  it  is  cried  uji 
for  a  ^liraclc,  and  the  Effect  is  attributed  to  the  Gold, 
which  has  no  Share  in  it,  as  having  never  entered  into 
the  Liquor.” 

IMost  amusing  are  the  paragraphs  in  which  M.  Poinet 
discusses  the  nature  of  cochineal,  and  allows  himself 
to  be  persuaded  that  it  belongs  to  the  vegetable  instead 
of  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Father  Plumier's  declara¬ 
tion  concerning  the  valuable  dye,  that  it  is  obtained 
from  “  a  very  little  animal,  living  as  an  Insect  much 
like  a  Bugg,"’  goes  for  nothing,  although  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  seen  such  insects  in  St.  Domingo,  and 
had  been  assured  by  two  Indian  slaves,  to  whom 
he  pointed  them  out,  “that  these  were  those  they 
made  Cochinelle  of.”  The  Sieiu’  Rousseau,  however, 
is  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  credit  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents  :  he  ascribes  a  vegetable  origin  to  cochineal, 
and  thus  ridicules  one  (and  we  fear  he  may  mean 
Father  Plumier)  who  had  supported  the  other  side  of 
the  question: — “Sir, — In  Relation  to  the  CoehiueahMovLt 
which  1  have  been  speaking.  I'll  tell  you  a  pleasant 
Story  of  the  ^linime  Father,  who  is  a  pretended  Pro¬ 
vincial,  and  calls  himself  a  Botanist:  he  is  about  45 
or  50  years  Old,  of  a  blackish  Couqtlexion,  and  fancies 
himself  very  expert ;  he  seldom  speaks,  but  it  is  very 
unluqipy  for  him  if  he  talks  of  any  Thing  of  Gonse- 
qiu’iiee.  He  laised  several  Acacias,  which  are  very 
prickly  or  thorny  shrubs,  and  what  they  call  Cardasse.s, 
which  are  a  sort  of  Plant  that  bears  Leaves  of  two 
Fingers’  'I'hiekness,  made  a  little  like  the  Jlaiimllts, 
which  produces  Fruit  of  the  Shape  of  a  Fig,  of  a  Taste 
a  little  acrid  .  .  .  Certain  Animals  that  frequent  these 
Trces  he  was  put  upon  to  ailirm  were  the  Cocldmal ; 
and  that  all  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Domiiuio  who  knew 
the  Plant  and  understood  its  Growth  had  confirm'd  the 
same.  This  lost  the  Credit  the  good  Father  had  then, 
especially  with  ^Ir.  De  Cussi,  who  played  his  Part  with 
them  who  deceived  the  Minim.  He  parted  for  Prance 
sometime  after,  where  I  know  he  arriv'd  with  the  same 
Error  concerning  Cochineal  that  he  had  been  in  at 
St.  Domimjo.'' 
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THE  CAPTAIX  OF  THE  FORECASTLE’S  YARN. 


So  Poinet  places  cochineal  amongst  “seeds;”  and 
besides  being  backed  up  by  the  Sieur  Rousseau,  forti¬ 
fied  his  position  by  asserting  that  “  we  cannot  discover 
the  Feet,  Wings,  Head,  or  any  other  part  of  an  Animal’’ 
in  the  scarlet-producing  grain.  We  of  the  nineteenth 
century  can;  and  all  the  world  may  learn  from  the 
Pojndar  EncycloptviUa  that  the  features  of  Plumier's 
“  Bugg”-like  insects  have  been  discussed  and  described 
as  clearly  and  con-ectly  as  those  of  the  beauty  of  the 
day.  Listen  if  you  will : — “  Generic  character :  antcnnic 
filiform,  of  ten  or  eleven  articulations  in  both  sexes, 
shorter  than  the  body ;  rostrum  pectorale,  conspicuous 
only  in  the  females  ;  males  with  two  large  incumbent 
wings;  females  apterous,  subtomentose,  fixed,  and  be¬ 
coming  gall-shaped.”  Jam  mtis !"  cries  the  reader. 
“  I  am  convinced  already  that  M.  Poinet  did  not  know 
everything.” 

It  is,  however,  in  that  division  of  the  Compkat  Ilis- 
torii  of  Dnigys  which  informs  us  of  the  medicinal  merits 
of  the  animal  creation  that  we  shall  find  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  goes — to  say  the  least — “  against 
the  stomach  of  our  sense.’’  The  frontispiece  of  the 
book  contains  a  representation  of  mummies,  &c.,  and 
seems  to  promise  that  we  shall  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  art  of  embalming,  nor  are  we  deceived 
in  this  respect.  The  three  methods  of  preserving  the 
human  body  which  have  been  most  generally  employed 
arc  very  clearly  explained  before  the  writer  proceeds  to 
tell  us  how  the  Jews,  who  knew  that  mummy  was  con¬ 
sidered  good  for  contusions,  daily  carried  on  their 
rogueries  by  making  a  spurious  article,  quite  as  useless 
as  the  wooden  nutmegs  invented  by  our  American 
cousins. 

“The  Sieur  Ciiii/de  la  Fontaine  being  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  went  to  see  a  Jew  in  that  City  who  traded  in 
Mummiis,  that  he  might  have  ocular  Demonstration  of 
what  he  had  heard  so  much  of ;  accordingly,  when  he 
came  to  the  Jew's  House,  he  desired  to  see  his  Com- 
moility  or  ilummies,  which  he  having  obtain’d  with 
some  Dilliculty,  the  Jew  at  last  open’d  his  Magazine 
or  Store-House,  and  show’d  him  several  Bodies  pil’d 
one  upon  another.  Then,  after  a  Reflection  of  a  quarter 
of  an  Hour  (!)  he  ask’d  him  what  Druggs  he  made 
use  of?  And  what  Sorts  of  Bodies  were  fit  for  his 
Service  ?  The  Jeiv  answer’d  him.  That  as  to  the  Dead, 
he  took  such  Bodies  as  he  could  get,  whether  they  dy’d 
of  a  common  Disease,  or  of  some  Contagion ;  and  as 
to  the  Druggs,  they  were  nothing  but  a  He.ap  of  several 
old  Druggs  mix’d  together,  which  he  apply’d  to  the 
Bodies,  which  after  he  had  dry’d  in  an  Oven,  he  sent 
into  Europe,  and  that  he  wiis  amaz’d  to  see  the  Christians 
were  Lovers  of  such  Filthiness.” 

It  was  not,  however,  only  when  saturated  with  spices 
that  the  dead  man  was  supposed  to  benefit  the  living. 
Human  fat,  considered  “  emollient,  discussive,  anodine 
and  antiparalitick,”  was  prescribed  in  cases  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  a  prejiaration  of  the  skull  was  oj)pose(l  to 
the  falling  sickness  and  to  most  diseases  of  the  head, 
and  valuable  properties  were  ascribed  to  usnea,  a  sort  of 
moss  which  was  looked  for  on  the  skulls  of  those  who 
had  suffered  death  by  violence.  In  Poinet’s  time 
druggists  regarded  Ireland  as  the  principal  mart  for  the 
purchaseof  this  commodity,  astheMassacrc  had  supplied 


abundant  corpses,  “  unhouselled,  disanelled,”  and  the ,  r 
peculiar  soil  of  the  island  w'as  probably  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  usnea.  Other  pleasant  medicaments  may  be,  J 
named  t » passant,  such  as  volatile  salt,  oil  and  powder  ol  h 
milleijedes,  or  hog-lice,  oil  of  scorpions,  salt  of  earth-  E 
worms  and  ants,  and  oil  of  toads  and  silkworms.  Con-  •> 
cerning  these  last  insects  our  author  testifies  witl^<i 
delightful  quaintness : — “  Some  People  hold  that  if  you  C 
feed  a  Calf  with  Mulberry  Leaves,  and  then  kill  and  cut ,  ^ 
it  to  Pieces,  and  expose  it  to  the  Air  upon  a  House,  it  ';  c 
will  produce  Silkworms;  but  this  Thought  wants |  h 
confirmation.”  The  Times'  “Bee  blaster”  might  he| 
astonished  at  the  chapter  on  bees,  but  he  would:  i' 
certainly  be  reminded  of  Virgil.  > 

Those  who  are  not  sufficient  of  etymologists  to  hart 
learned  the  derivation  of  the  word  treacle,  will,  perhaps,* 
be  startled  to  find  it  mentioned  among  animal  substances,* 
and  be  still  more  so  when  they  are  told  that  this  hannless; 
accompaniment  to  the  brimstone  of  their  childhood  has|  g 
gained  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  therion  or  thyrioi,^  si 
— viper.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  Besides  bcinjl  h 
“  prevalent”  against  measles,  small-pox,  plague,  “  ery-|  “ 
sipela’s,”  intermitting  fevers,  gout,  rheumatism,  and!  c* 
other  maliidies  too  numerous,  &c.,  to  mention,  volatikj  ® 
salt  of  vipers  was  esteemed  an  antidote  against  poison!  tl 
and  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  ophidiar) 


tribe.  For  use  in  this  latter  case  dried  viper  .anc^  g' 
certain  drugs,  probably  sometimes  certain  dni">- 
without  the  viper,  were  made  into  an  electuary  witij 
honey  and  called  treacle.  The  Venetians  were  par  ’  rt 
ticularly  celebrated  for  the  skill  with  whieh  they  mixed  *1* 
the  several  ingredients.  Padua  and  ^lontpellier  also  P* 
acquired  a  degree  of  fame,  and  their  concoctions  werr  ^ 
sold  throughout  Europe  in  vessels  distinguished  b; 
particular  marks,  “  without  which  none  was  genuine.'  ® 
It  may  be  imagined  that  in  time  treacle  would  bccom  * 
almost  a  synonym  for  anything  particularly  sticky  and  ^ 
saccharine.  Hence,  when  molasses  became  an  institutio:  ^ ' 
in  our  grocers’  shops,  no  more  appropriate  name  for  i:  y* 
than  treacle  suggested  itself  to  those  who  became  thi 
patrons  of  the  newly-discovered  luxury.  Very  refina 
treacle  is  now  advertised  as  golden  syrup  ;  some  futun 
philologist  may  perhaps  wish  to  prove  that  tte  P' 
euphemism  owes  its  origin  to  the  atirum  potahilc  oi 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  J 
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A  TI’.UE  STORY. 


PROBABLY  very  many  educated  people  in  Englan; 
never  he.ird  of  .-i  d:irin<?  race  of  freebooters  calls 


never  heard  of  a  daring  race  of  freebooters  calls 
the  Jowassamee,  and  yet  the  time  was — indeed,  witliii 
the  memory  of  many  officers  of  the  late  Indian  nar 
now  living — when  these  same  pirates  defied  the  wIkA 
military  and  naval  power  of  the  East  India  Compan; 
to  effect  their  destruction.  Yet  such  was  the  case,  an> 
the  records  of  the  defunct  maritime  service  to  which  i 
have  above  referred,  which  doubtless  lie  in  must) 
obscurity  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  Indi 
Office,  would,  if  appealed  to,  yield  details  and  casual^ 
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nd  the .  rolls  of  the  desperate  duels  fought  by  the  cruisers  of 


!  to  the 
nay  be 
I'dcr  of 
earth- 
Con- 
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the  Indian  navy  with  “dhows”  and  “bugalas”  of  the 
Jowassiiniee — actions  which,  though  unknown  to  fame, 
have  served  to  illustrate  the  matchless  prowess  of  the 
British  sailor.  Alas  for  the  gallant  little  service  now 
no  more,  that  its  field  of  glory  was  limited  to  far- 
distant  waters,  such  as  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
if  yoD  Gulf;  but  I  am  proud  to  know,  as  an  officer  of  the 
ml  cut  Fust  India  Company's  navy,  that  though  honours  and 
luse,  it  (  crosses  were  never  showered  upon  the  victors  of  those 
wants’  hard-fought  and  sometimes  unchronicled  actions,  yet 
fht  bej  1^6  nations  who  had  most  cause  to  reflect  upon  the 
would’  invincibility  of  the  Englishman,  the  lawless  and 
^  martial  tribes  who  were  alone  kept  under  by  the 
o  have''  frequent  display  of  deeds  of  “derring-do,”  the  pirates 
srhaps.  themselves  gauged  at  their  right  value  the  deserts  of 
tance&i  bold  seamen,  worthy  countrymen  of  Drake,  and 
nnlesii  Raleigh,  and  Ulakc.  No  temple  had  they  such  as  our 
od  has(  glorious  Abbey  in  which  they  might  hope  to  be  en¬ 
shrined  should  they  fall  in  battle,  as  did  Nelson,  when 
he  led  his  boarders  to  the  cry,  “  Victory  or  West- 
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court  poetaster  of  lesser  fame,  to  inscribe  on  white 
marble  their  deeds  of  heroism.  Rather  were  they  like 
the  “  village  Hampden”  of  whom  Gray  has  so  beauti¬ 
fully  spoken,  men  “  of  undaunted  breast,”  who  have 
gone  down  to  posterity,  as  another  poet  writes,  “  un¬ 
wept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung.” 

And  now  I  propose  to  give  an  illustration  of  the 
resource  in  a  moment  of  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
danger,  and  of  the  stern  unyielding  courage,  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  the  military  virtues  that 
adorn  the  character  of  the  British  seaman,  and  of 
which  the  chronicles  of  the  Indian  navy  have  given  so 
many  examples.  Many  yeai-s  ago  there  was  on  board 
a  man-of-war  in  which  I  was  serving,  a  petty  officer 
who  had  taken  part  in  an  affair  with  the  pirates  of  the 
I  Persian  Gulf,  that  had  occurred  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1797.  'Tlie  Captain  of  the  Forecastle,  as  he  w.as 
rated,  was  an  old  man  to  be  still  serving  his  country  at 
sea;  he  had  seen  some  seventy-three  Christmases  come 
and  go,  and  yet  was  wonderfully  hearty  and  well- 
preserved,  with  a  cheery  voice,  and  a  pleasant  smile 
ever  on  his  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  face.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  brine  of  the  sea  air  and  salt  water  had  regu¬ 
larly  “  cured”  him  from  the  decaying  influences  of  old 
age.  lie  was  a  fine,  st.ately-looking  veteran,  and  must 
have  been  in  his  prime  a  model  of  manly  strength  and 
beauty.  But  let  us  listen  to  him  : — 
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“  And  tbns  spaka  on  that  ancient  mas. 

The  bright-eyed  mariner." 

“  Three-and-fifty  years  ago,  sir,  I  was  an  ‘  ordinary 
seaman’  on  board  the  Viper,  one  of  the  cruisers  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company.  She  was  a  ten-gun 
brig-of-war,  having  a  complement  of  sixty-five  officers 
and  men.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak 
we  were  lying  at  anchor  in  Bushirc  Roads,  and  our 
captain  had  gone  ashore  to  breakfast  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  agent,  leaving  his  executive  ollicer,  Lieutenant 
Carruthers,  in  command. 

“  There  were  several  native  craft  lying  in  the  road- 
stead,  and  among  others  were  four  large  ‘dhows’ 
belonging  to  the  pirates  who  lived  on  that  portion  ol 


the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  that  extends 
from  Ras  Mussendom  to  beyond  Ras  ol  Khaimah,  a 
part  of  the  littoral  that  was  always  called  ‘  The  Pirate 
Coast,’  and  which  was  totally  unexplored  by  P'uropeans. 
'Phe  Indian  navy  had  not  then  undertaken  the  elaborate 
surveys  which  subsequently  robbed  the  ‘  Pirate  Coast’ 
of  half  its  terrors,  for  it  was  reported,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  entire  coast  line  was  begirt  with  shoals  and 
reefs  and  other  maritime  dangers.  It  was  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  these  Jowassamee  pirates  attacked  all 
vessels  trading  in  the  Gulf,  and  so  complete  had  been 
their  system  of  robbery  that  English  shipping  always 
j  sought  the  convoy  of  a  Company’s  cruiser  or  man-of- 
war  of  some  nationality.  Not  only  did  they  carry  this 
practice  of  pillaging  to  a  system,  but  they  were  also 
guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties  to  their  captives.  It  was 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  Jowassamee  to  put  to 
death  all  prisoners,  but  if  these  had  offered  a  gallant 
though  unavailing  resistance,  and  had  thereby  entailed 
a  loss  upon  them,  then  the  victors  slaughtered  the  h.ip- 
Icss  wretches  with  the  most  refined  tortures.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  commanding  officers  of  the  cruisens 
of  the  Indian  navy  serving  on  the  Persian  Gulf  station 
had  one  and  all  received  explicit  orders  from  the 
Bombay  government  not  to  molest  the  pirates  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  mild  pursuits  of  pillaging  traders 
and  murdering  their  crews,  and  all  naval  officers  were 
instructed  only  to  fire  upon  them  in  the  event  of  their 
first  opening  fire  upon  their  commands.  Of  such  an  act 
of  temerity  the  Jowassamee  pirates  had  hitherto  been 
guiltless ;  audacious  as  they  h.ad  become  in  attacking 
merchant  ships  manned  with  European  crews,  owing  to 
the  amazing  impunity  they  enjoyed,  still  as  yet  they 
had  not  dared  to  attack  the  ships  of  war  of  the  great 
trading  company  that  was  so  soon  to  overshadow  with 
its  might  the  Eastern  world,  and  it  was  never  for  a 
moment  thought  that  they  would  attempt  such  a  rash 
act.  To  resume  my  narrative. 

“  On  this  pleasant  morning,  the  captain,  as  I  have 
said,  had  gone  ashore  about  five  o’clock  to  partake 
of  the  agent’s  hospitality,  and  to  confer  regarding 
some  treasure  he  had  on  board.  Two  hours  after  his 
departure  the  commander  of  one  of  the  large  piratical 
dhows  came  alongside  in  his  dingey,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  communicate  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Viper.  Lieutenant  Carruthers  at  once  asked  the 
pirate  chief  to  come  on  deck. 

“  I  was  on  duty  at  the  g.angway  acting  for  the 
quartermaster,  and  well  remember  the  form  and  visage 
of  the  dusky  freebooter  as  he  stepped  up  the  low  sides 
of  the  cruiser,  disdaining  the  use  of  the  ‘  man  ropes’ 
that  hang  over  the  side  to  assist  visitors.  Directly  this 
man  reached  the  deck,  and  before  he  even  had  the 
courtesy  to  salute  the  representative  of  a  power 
mightier  far  than  that  to  which  he  owed  allegiance,  he 
cast  quick,  searching  glances  around  the  ship.  The 
young  lieutenant  waited  in  dignified  silence  until  the 
.Vrab  chieftain — so  different  from  the  generality  of  his 
r.ace,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  characteristics,  bciir 
ever  about  them  the  impress  of  Nature’s  nobility — had 
lemcinbered  what  was  due  to  his  rank,  and  had  saluted 
the  quarter-deck  of  his  ship.  The  Arab  soon  recovered 
his  self-possession,  and  seemed  annoyed  wdth  himself, 
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for,  making  a  deep  obeisance,  he  muttered  an  excuse 
for  his  apjiarent  rudeness,  while  his  dark  brown  cheek 
flushed  up  with  conscious  shame.  There  was  something 
in  all  this  that  looked  sinister,  and  though  of  tender 
years,  I  felt  a  certain  fear  take  possession  of  mo, 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  insecurity.  This  man  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  I  thought.  His  countenance  was 
certainly  not  reassuring,  while  his  personal  appearance 
was  that  of  a  man  fully  capable,  as  far  as  great  mus¬ 
cular  development  wont,  of  carrying  out  any  scheme 
suggested  by  a  bold  and  reckless  spirit. 

“The  Jowassamoe  leader,  producing  a  paper,  stated 
that  he  had  received  an  order  from  the  British  agent  in 
Bushire  to  be  supplied  with  a  certain  amount  of  powder 
and  round  shot  from  the  magazine  of  the  Viper.  He 
said  the  Jowassamoe  vessels  lying  at  anchor,  of  which 
he  was  the  commander,  were  about  to  proceed  on  a 
cruise,  and  having  run  out  of  their  ammunition,  he 
had  applied  and  received  the  necessary  permission,  and 
had,  indeed,  paid  beforehand  for  the  articles  rerpiired. 
So  saying,  the  Atab  produced  the  order  for  the  delivery 
of  the  ammunition,  and  the  receipt  for  the  money  paid 
over;  both  wore  in  regular  form,  and  were  signed  by 
the  East  India  Company’s  agent.  Our  acting  com¬ 
mander  h.ad  no  choice  but  to  supply  the  necessaries. 
It  had  always  been  the  custom  for  the  commanding 
oflicers  of  ships  of  war  to  honour  the  drafts  of  the 
Political  Residents  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  elsewhere, 
and  he  knew  his  superior  had  on  a  previous  occasion 
similarly  obliged  his  friend.  So  Lieutenant  Carruthers 
at  once  consented  to  make  over  the  ammunition  re¬ 
quired.  TIic  magazine  and  shot-locker  were  accordingly 
opened,  and  the  six-pounder  cartridges,  with  an  equal 
number  of  shot,  passed  into  the  native  boat.  I  forget 
how  many  rounds  were  supplied,  but  the  Arab  com¬ 
modore,  having  come  in  a  large  dingey,  was  able  to 
carry  away  the  entire  supply.  He  then  saluted  the 
English  olticer  with  a  studied  politeness,  and,  thanking 
him,  descended  into  his  boat. 

“  Half-an-hour  passed  by,  and  soon  our  men  were 
piped  to  breakfast.  It  so  happened  this  day  (it  was 
Saturday)  was  set  apart  for  the  weekly  cleansing  of 
the  lower-deck ;  it  was  calknl  “  lower-deck  day’’  among 
us  for'ard.  The  little  Vif)er,  like  most  craft  of  her 
tonnage,  carried  only  one  deck  below,  and  this  was  of 
the  mature  denominated  ‘  flying  lower-deck’ — that  is,  it 
was  composiil  entirely  of  hatclies  which  rested  on  cross¬ 
pieces  or  carlincs,  and  beneath  it  were  stowed  all  the 
gear  and  purser's  stores.  When  the  lower-deck  was 
about  to  be  cleaned  the  first  order  given  was,  ‘  Up  all 
lower-deck  hatches and  they  were  carried  up  above 
to  be  scrubbed  ;  of  course,  all  the  arms  and  mess  gear 
were  also  passed  up,  and  the  men  th.at  day  always  had 
their  meals  on  deck  in  anything  but  comfort,  though 
somehow  the  Viper's  boys  never  cared  about  tlic  dis¬ 
comfort.  I  suppose  we  were  accustomed  to  it,  though, 
in  truth,  I  think  sailors  now-a-days  are  not  such  a 
hardy  race  of  nn  n  as  tlicy  used  to  be  when  I  was  a  boy. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  to  pet  and  spoil  your  sailor  as 
well  as  your  soldier.  I  enter  into  these  particulars  for 
an  object,  as  it  turned  out  that  if  it  had  not  been 
‘lower -deck  day’  matters  might  have  gone  rather 
differently  with  the  bonny  little  Viper.  The  lower- 


deck  hatches  had  been  passed  up,  the  s.ails  had  been 
looseil  to  dry — which  was  another  peculiar  feature  of 
this  day — and  the  sailors  had  all  gone  to  breakfast  to 
refresh  the  inner  man,  before  the  day’s  work  of  scrub, 
liing  .and  ‘  holystoning’  everything  that  could  be  made 
to  look  cleaner  and  more  shipsliape  by  the  process, 
The  men  squatted  about  the  deck  in  messes,  each  ineasj 
with  its  bright  array  of  tin  jiots  and  pannikins,  and 
buckets  with  brass  hoops  containing  the  tea.  Jack 
was  enjoying  himself  according  to  his  wont,  cracking, 
togetlier  his  jokes  and  his  hard  wcevily  bi.scuit,  andj 
washing  down  the  mixture  with  copious  draughts  of  the 
liquid  that  cheers  but  not  inebriate.s,  tliough  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  entertained  a  wish,  to  which  he 
frequently  gave  utterance,  that  the  weak  tea  could  be^ 
transformed  into  potent  ‘  Jamaiky,’  when  he  would  both 
cheer  and  be  ineliriatc.  Suddenly  a  cry  was  raised, 

‘  The  dhows  are  under  w.ay,  and  standing  towards 
us,’  and  the  quartermaster,  who  gave  utterance  to  it 
sprang  down  below  to  the  oflicers  who  were  breakfast¬ 
ing  together  in  the  wardroom. 

“  Tliere  was  an  upri.sing  of  every  man  from  the  deck, 
about  which  the  messes  were  scattered ;  mess-kit  wail 
thrown  on  one  side,  and  we  all  rushed  to  the  side  tol 
see  what  was  in  the  wind.  There,  sure  enough,  was! 
bearing  down  upon  us  the  whole  squadron  of  dhowi 
No  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  their  intention,  for 
not  only  were  they  steering  for  us,  but  their  decks 
were  crowded  with  the  piratical  crews,  who,  all  armed 
to  the  teeth  for  boarding,  were  even  now  filling  the  air) 
with  shouts  and  yells  of  triumph.  In  an  instant  omj 
officers  came  tumbling  up  from  below.  LieutenamI 
Carruthers  shouted  out,  ‘  All  hands  make  sail !’  an(l,| 
himself  springing  forward,  cut  the  cable  by  which  w 
were  anchored.  With  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  brave 
man  and  the  instinct  of  a  true  seaman,  he  knew  tiias 
the  primary  consideration  was  to  get  the  ship  under 
sail,  for  then  he  could  bring  his  superior  seamanship 
and  the  smartness  of  his  men  as  elements  into  the  con¬ 
test.  Provitlentially,  the  sails  were  at  the  time  loosed] 
to  a  ‘bowline,’  so  that  they  could  be  cxpeditiouslj 
sheeted  home  and  hoisted  up.  With  the  perfect  dis¬ 
cipline  of  old  men-o’-war’s  men  we  all  repaired  to  our] 
stations  for  making  sail,  and  in  less  than  one  minute 
from  the  time  of  the  order  being  given  by  our  coia 
manding  officers  the  foretopsail  was  travelling  up  the 
topmast,  while  the  topgallant  -  sheets  avere  niinblj 
hauled  through  the  sheeves  as  the  y’ard  went  up,  .so 
that  no  unnecessary  delay  might  ensue  in  setting  the 
topgallant-sail.  The  forecastle  men  were  at  the  same] 
time  hoisting  away  the  jibs  and  the  foretopimast-slaV' 
sail,  and  other  hands  had  hauled  down  the  foretack 
and  sheet,  so  that  directly  the  lieutenant  commanding 
cut  the  cable  with  a  tomahawk  the  brigantine  fell  off 
the  wind  and  began  to  gather  way.  The  quartermaster 
had  seized  the  tiller — the  Viper  had  no  wheel — and 
kept  the  ship  before  the  wind  until  some  after  sail  had 
been  made.  All  this  time  the  gunner  and  his  mate 
had  opened  the  magazines  and  were  passing  uj)  the 
cartridges,  while  the  forme  warrant-offieer,  pressing 
into  the  service  the  ship's  cook  and  a  couple  of  native 
officers’  seiwants,  made  them  liand  up  the  round  shot  in 
preparation  for  opening  fire. 
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“The  result  of  all  this  smartness  and  forethought 
was  that  as  soon  as  sail  was  made  on  the  little  Viper, 
she  was  in  a  po.sitioii  to  open  the  on  the  enemy.  'I'lie 
niaiiitop-men  had  not  lioeii  idle,  but  bad  got  the  great 
fore-and-aft  mainsail  ready  for  hoisting,  so  that  hardly 
were  the  sails  forward  set  than  all  hands  clapped  on 
the  ‘  throat’  and  ‘  peak’  halliards,  and  at  the  word 
from  the  gallant  Cariiithers,  ‘Stump  and  go.  hoys!’ 
the  jaws  of  the  gaff  swiftly  moved  up  the  niainmast, 
the  huge  white  field  of  canvas  ilapping  lazily  to  and 
fro  ill  the  morning  air. 

“AVe  were  saf'j,  but,  oh.  how  nearly  we  had  trod 
the  gloomy  coniines  that  separate  life  from  death  was 
shown  to  us  with  fearful  di.stinctncss  by  the  light  of 
the  lla.slies  of  the  jiir.ate.s’  guns,  as  they  opened  lire 
iipoii  us  with  all  the  cannon  at  their  command.  One 
niimite's  more  delay  or  indecision,  and  we  had  been 
massacred  to  a  man  by  an  enemy  who  never  gave  or 
expected  quarter. 

“  ‘  To  your  guns,  men !’  now  cried  our  youthful 
captain,  ami  (juiekly  the  half-dozen  carronailes  of  the 
cruiser  were  cast  loose,  run  in,  lo.aded,  and  run  out. 
llie  ‘  sail-trinmiers.’  who  were  told  oir  to  attend  to 
their  duties,  braced  up  the  headyards,  and  then  Mr. 
Carriithcrs,  as  expert  a  seaman  ‘in  knocking  a  ship 
about’  as  ever  I  was  .shijimatc  with,  commenced  the 
game  of  battle.  His  skill  in  mannuivring  was  quickly 
apparent.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  his  ship  well  in 
hand,  he  brought  her  iqi  to  the  wind  on  the  port  tack, 
and.  prepared  at  every  point,  fired  his  first  gun  at  liis 
as-sailaiits.  The  shot  of  the  latter  rained  down  upon 
us  with  fearful  rapiidity,  and  eomniitted  great  havoc 
among  our  crowded  quarters.  Four  to  one  in  ships 
and  guns,  with  twice  that  odds  in  men,  made  it  terrible 
nphill  work  to  escape.  It.  however,  soon  became 
evident  th.at  our  captain  had  no  intention  of  seeking 
safety  in  flight,  but  proposed  to  himself  to  fight  it  out. 
This  was  an  act  approaching  almost  to  temerity,  when 
it  is  considered  that  at  any  moment  a  shot  might  have 
disabled  our  rigging,  and  then,  should  they  board, 
their  numerical  superiority  would  almost  certainly  have 
resulted  in  our  ilestruction. 

“  Just  then  a  round  shot  killed  the  gunner's  mate,  and 
Nos.  .3  and  .')  of  my  gun,  scattering  about  the  splinters, 
one  of  which  wounded  another  man  and  myself,  though 
so  slightly  that  we  stuck  to  our  quarters.  It  was 
admirable  to  see  the  coolness  with  which  Lieutenant 
Carriithcrs  worked  the  ship,  and  dodged  the  dhows 
every  now  and  then,  bringing  the  Viper  ahead  or  close 
niwler  the  stern  of  some  one  of  our  four  assailants,  so 
that  our  fellows  could  give  the  enemy  a  raking  fire 
that  wrought  great  carnage  in  their  crowded  decks, 
•lust  then  a  mu.sket-ball  wounded  the  br.avc  young 
officer  severely  in  the  loins,  but  lie,  without  a  word,  or 
even  an  exclamation  of  pain,  merely  bouml  a  handker¬ 
chief  round  his  wairst.  and  refuscil  to  leave  the  deck, 
though  the  wound  mu.-it  have  caused  him  intense  pain. 
He  continueil  giving  his  orders,  and  had  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  seeing  a  rouml  shot  carry  away  the  mainmast 
of  one  of  the  enemy's  dhows.  As  he  limped  forw.ard  to 
fxpres.s  his  approval  to  the  captain  of  the  gun  who  had 
hy  the  lucky  shot  thus  disposed  of  one  of  the  quartet, 
Wether  ball  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  Ire  fell 


sensele.ss  on  the  dock.  Ho  was  immediately  carried 
below,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Mr.  Salter,  the 
senior  midshipman,  a  young  ollicer  worthy  of  succeed¬ 
ing  the  noble  Carriithcrs,  who  had  trained  him  as 
seaman  and  ollicer  for  such  an  emergency.  lioy  as 
ho  was,  the  midshijmi.an  carried  on  the  action  and 
mameuvred  the  ship  as  .ably  as  his  predecessor,  while 
tl'.e  death  of  their  gallant  chief  fired  every  man  to  in¬ 
creased  exertion. 

“  Over  and  over  again  during  this  trying  period  one 
or  other  of  the  dhows  approached  near  enough  to  induce 
the  pirate  cri’ws  to  mass  themselves  together  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  boarding,  but  e.ach  time  they  were  foiloil  by 
superior  seamansliip,  and  received  instead  a  bro.adside 
of  grape  poured  in  at  close  qu.arter.s,  with  a  volley  from 
the  small  arms.  All  this  time  the  little  Viper  was 
turning  ami  twisting  like  her  n.amcsake — now  ‘going 
free,’  or  sailing  closc-h.auled  with  the  canvas  shivering 
as  she  was  brought  up  almost  into  the  wind’s  eye ;  then 
again  she  was  ‘tacking’  or  ‘  wearing  ship,’  and  running 
under  the  counter  of  one  of  her  tail-pooped  foes,  and 
letting  her  have  three  rounds  of  canister  within  half 
pistol  shot.  The  end  of  it  all  w.as  that  the  dhows  began 
to  think  that  they  had  h.ad  enough  of  it,  and  taking 
their  crippled  friend  in  tow  made  out  to  sea. 

“  It  was  our  turn  now,  and  we  g.avc  chase,  following 
them  some  distance,  though,  truth  to  say,  it  was  only 
to  impress  them  with  the  idea  of  our  still  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  on  the  action,  which  was  not  the  case, 
for  we  had  been  terribly  mauled.  A\'e  soon  returned  to 
the  anchorage,  and  then  counted  up  our  casualties; 
two  of  our  six  guns  had  been  disabled,  and  of  our  crew 
of  sixty-five  olticcrs  and  men,  thirty-two  (nearly  half) 
had  been  killed  and  wounded. 

“Poor  Lieutcn.ant  C'arruthers,  to  whose  g.all.antry 
and  coolness  all  hands  felt  they  owed  their  safety, 
expircfl  a  few  minutes  after  receiving  his  last  wound. 
The  c.aptaiii,  who  came  off  as  soon  as  ho  could,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sea  with  the  especial  object  of  interring  every 
Re.'iman  in  the  sailor's  boundless  burying-ground,  the 
mighty  ocean;  there  the  bodies  of  the  gallant  Carriithcrs 
and  of  the  men  who  had  so  well  seconded  his  efforts 
were  laid  in  their  everlasting  rest.  In  justice  to  this 
ollicer  (the  captain  I  mc.an),  I  ought  to  say  that  he 
bitterly  regretted  that  his  absence  precluded  his  sharing 
in  the  dangers  and  glories  of  that  eventful  day,  and 
that  he  shed  tears  over  the  scene  that  met  his  eye  as  he 
picked  his  way  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying, 
interspersed  with  the  tkhris  and  wreck  of  shattered  guii- 
carri.igcs,  and  spars,  and  decks,  and  bulwarks  ripped 
up  with  the  enemy’s  shot.  And  now 

“  ‘The  mariner,  whoso  eye  is  bright, 

AVhose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 

Is  gone.’  ’’ 

And  I,  too,  must  t.akc  leave  of  my  friend  the  reader, 
who  I  hope  has  listened  *■  like  a  three  years  child”  to 
the  imrrative  of  the  ancient  mariner. 


MERIT  AND  PLACE. 

A  .TEWi'i.  is  a  jewel  still,  though  lying  in  the  dust ; 

And  sand  is  sand,  though  up  to  heaven  by  the  tempest 
thrust. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


724. — Visiting  Toilet. 

Toquot  bonnet  of  prey  velvet,  Avith  border  and  lappets 
of  sable.  I’aletot  of  {jrey  terry  A'elvet,  sliyrhtly  fitting 
at  the  waist.  Silk  or  teriy  velvet  skirt  of  the  same 
colour.  'I'he  fur  bordere  are  of  sable,  finished  off  Avitli 
the  heads  of  the  animals  stuffeil,  which  is  quite  an 
elegant  novelty.  Velvet  muff  bordered  with  salile. 


speak  at  jiresent.  AVe  turn  rather  to  examine  the 
gorgeous  display  of  the  handsome  mw/asiii.i  on  the 
oj)posite  side.  'I’he  most  brilliant  are,  of  course, 
tlie  jewellers’  shops.  The  Grecian  and  Cam})ana  style 
are  tliose  still  in  favour. 

In  necklaces  we  notice  one  formed  of  pcar-sluiped 
ornaments  of  amethyst,  with  a  ricli  setting  of  gold  and 
pearls,  one  pearl  being  placed  between  eacli  jiendent 
ornament.  Tlie  same  in  pink  coral  h 


more  suitable  for  a  young  laily. 

Another  necklace  is  composed  of 
almond-shaped  medallions  of  elnysophal 
a  iK'autiful  stone  of  a  light  milky-greet 
colour,  edged  Avith  a  narrow  border  of 
tiny  diamonds  ;  one  ruby  encircled  Avitl 
diamonds  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  ead 
medallion,  and  the  necklace  is  completed 
by  a  heavy  gold  chain  joining  all  tk, 
medallions  together.  A  bracelet  andi 
earrings  to  correspond  eomi)lete  thn 
parure.  I 

llrooches  and  earrings  are  maile  in  the  ( 
Campana  style — a  sejuare,  triangle,  ori 
crescent-shaped  medallion,  from  whick! 
depend  gold  ornaments,  sometimes  Sij 
fine  as  to  imitate  gold  fringe.  The  ear  l 
rings  are  very  large.  J 

Oval  gold  lockets  are  ornamented  Avitk 
monograms  formed  of  small  pearls  or 
diamonds ;  or  sometimes  the  monogram 
is  of  gold  upon  a  centre  of  enamel. 

In  fancy  jcAvels  there  are  many  curiou- 
devices.  Insects  are  very  much  tlit 
fashion.  The  jewel-bee  ajqiliqued  on  £ 
gold  centre  has  for  some  timt 
been  in  great  favour,  but  not 
L  the  Kpiild-  seems  to  be  thf 

^  insect  most  ti  lo  mode.  Grea: 

P  fat  spitlers  Avith  crooked  lop 

^  are  copied  from  nature  Avitl 

most  j)ainful  reality,  anc 
posed  upon  gold  medallions. 
])ins,  studs,  and  so  on.  A! 
though  not  so  neAV,  Ave  pref 
the  parureof  hirondellen,  pretty' 
.  [iWii ... 


72o. — B.vll  Toilet. 

Dress  entirely  made 
of  crape,  trimmed  Avith 
garlands  of  velvet,  ivy, 
and  berries.  lx)w  bodice, 
trimmed  with  a  bouil¬ 
lon,  over  Avhich  runs  a 
garland  of  ivy  berries. 
Sash  Avith  long  lappets 
at  the  side.  The  upper- 
skirt  is  looped  up  Avith 
brooches  made  of  hedge- 
roses,  with  velvet  foliage. 
Under-skirt  very  much 
gored,  ami  pleated  at  tlie 
back,  Avith  a  long  train. 
It  is  ornamented  round 
the  bottom  Avith  a  gar¬ 
land  of  iA’y  berries. 
Open  lace  chemisette. 
Coiffure  Avith  a  small 
bunch  of  hedgeroses. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

Palis  Avears  an  alto- 

gether  different  aspect  ^ 

on  the  approach  of  Ncav  f ' 

Year's  Day  to  Avhat  it  /  S  ^ 

does  at  any  other  time.  /  jp  * 

Parisians  care  littleabout  E  ? 

Christmas,  but  the  popu-  /  ^  f 

lar  /ite  is  the  Jour  de  i  sW 

Pail.  The  custom  of  ex-  |  SM  S’* 

changing  gifts  on  that  ft  fw: 

day  is  so  general  that  F 

most  shopkeepers  reckon 

upon  it  to  effect  a  large  M 

sale  of  Avhatever  goods  fe  ' 

they  deal  in.  Shop  AA'in- 

doAvs  are,  in  consequence, 

new  stocked  and  bril- 

liautly  arranged,  and,  '-■•S-:' 

the  last  Aveek  in  Decern-  Kj: 

ber,  uouremite.‘t  of  all  '  - 

kinds  are  produced  to 

tempt  the  passers-by. 

Soon,  too,  Ave  shall  see 
the  small  stalls  erected  , 

along  the  Avholc  line  of 
the  boulevards.  Play-  ''"-T'- 

things  and  fancy  articles  ~ 

of  all  kinds  look  gay  in  — ’ 

the  simple  huts  entirely  724. _ Vis 

built  of  plain  deal  boards. 

There  is  nothing,  hoAVcver,  of  much  value  to  be  found 
in  these  stalls ;  they  arc  rather  the  gifts  for  the  poor 
than  for  the  bo7ir(/cois.  There  the  poor  mother  can  buy 
for  a  few  sous  a  bright-looking  plaything  for  her  little 
children,  and  thus  render  them  as  happy  as  the  children 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


A  favourite  model  for  a  shawl-brooch  is  a  massive 
gold  key :  it  is  a  newer  pattern  than  the  classical 
arrow. 

Studs  are,  like  lockets,  .mostly  of  gold,  with  mono¬ 
grams  en  relief.  Some  ver/  simple  ones  are  of  plain 
polished  steel,  with  a  crest,  monogram,  or  fancy  pat¬ 
tern  in  gold  over  them. 

The  new  thing  in  the  way  of  rings  is  a  small  circle 
of  gold,  with  a  long  oval  medallion  of  enamel,  with  a 
miniature  painting  upon  it,  and 
a  setting  of  small  pearls  and 
gohl  all  round. 

Then,  for  those  ladles  who 
prefer  a  more  severe  style  to 
fancy  jewels,  tln  i’e  are  the  splen¬ 
did  cameos,  with  gold  settings 
in  the  Grecian  style  for  brooches, 
bracelets,  and  even  ornaments 
for  the  hair.  These  harmonise 
beautifully  with  modern  evening 
toilets. 

The  jewel  porte-jupe  is  most 
effective  upon  a  long  train- 
shaped  satin,  gros-grain,  or  vel¬ 
vet  dre.ss;  it  just  loops  up  the 
train  a  little  on  either  side,  but 
is  only  fit  to  wear  in  a  drawing¬ 
room.  The  jewel  porte-jupe  is 
composed  of  two  brooches,  joineil 
together  with  a  gold  chain.  One 
of  the  brooches  is  fastened  at 
the  waist,  and  one  about  ten 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  which  is  thus  looped  up 
between  the  two. 

The  porte-jupe  is  made  of 
gold,  jet,  steel,  or  of  enamel 
and  precious  stones  with  a  gold 
setting.  Hut  by  far 
the  most  elegant  are 
those  formed  of  two 
cameo  brooches,  with 
a  gold  setting  in 
the  Grecian  style. 

The  parure — namely, 
brooch,  bracelets,  and 
earrings  to  match — 
looks  particularly 
handsome,  together 


with  gold,  jewel-boxes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles 
of  the  same  material,  for  this  newly-discovered  onyx  is 
quite  a  la  mode.  Its  soft  milky-while  tints  look  par¬ 
ticularly  well  ill  contrast  with  the  plain  gold  setting 
and  ornaments.  Stands  and  vases  of  the  most  artistic 
sha)»es  are  made  of  it,  and  are  now  seen  in  the  most 
elegant  S’  of  our  superlatively-elegant  city. 

At  Klein’s,  the  great  Austrian  warehouse  on  the 
Boulevard  des  C’apucines,  we  see  a  number  of  those 
fancy  articles  which 
are  so  generally  cho¬ 
sen  for  New  Year’s 
gifts. 

These  articles,  con- 
si.sting  chiefly  of 
albums  for  jdioto- 
graphs.  blotting- 
books,  di  essing-cases, 
work  boxes,  hand¬ 
bags,  and  jewel- 
cases,  are  this  year 
made  of  light-grey 
Hiissia  leather,  with 
gilt  clasjis  and  set¬ 
tings.  When  made 
to  order,  the  initials 
arcappliqued  in  plain 
gold  upon  the  leather. 

Tills  light-grey 
shade  of  leather  is 
quite  the  fureur  this 
season,  ami  has  quite 
superseded  the  deep- 
red  colour  which  was 
hitherto  considered 
the  most  fashionable 
for  Russia  leather. 
A  very  pretty  little 
gift  in  modern  style 
is  a  round  porte- 
nionnaieof  this  light- 
grey  leather,  with 
two  circles  and  ini¬ 
tials  of  plain  gold. 

Ate  sec  and  hear 
more  of  Christmas- 
trees  than  we  did  in 
former  years,  but  it 
is  still  considered  a 
foreign  custom  to 
h.avc  them  in  Paris. 
Of  toys  we  could  say 
a  great  deal,  but  re¬ 
sist  for  the  present 
our  desire  to  speak 
of  the  new  wonders 
created  by  Giroux 
and  Su.«se,  for  the 
subject  would  carry 
us  too  far.  and  we 
have  to  speak  of  ar¬ 
ticles  that  come  more 
particularly  within 
the  province  of  Ui 
mode. 


725. — H.\ll  Toii.rr. 


with  the  porte-jupe,  upon  a  black  or  dark-coloured 
velvet  dress. 

Then  among  beautiful  ohjeU  de  fatttat.de,  we  admire 
many  things,  some  of  them  well  known  but  ever  mar¬ 
vellous  models,  some  remarkable  mostly  for  novelty  of 
design. 

Paper-weights,  with  figures  beautifully  cut  in  rock- 
crystal,  upon  stands  of  plain  black  marble. 

Flower-vases  of  Algerian  onyx,  delicately  mounted 


We  were  looking  out  for  something  new  in  fans,  but 
were  disappointed.  Feather  and  lace  fans  are  the  most 
ili.dlii<iii<\  but  they  were  already  worn  last  winter  and 
have  been  for  some  years  past. 

Point  lace,  with  a  mother-of-pearl  mounting,  or  fine 
marabout  feathers,  with  enamel  and  gold,  are  the 
models  most  in  favour. 

Gold  lace  is  much  used  for  trimmings,  not  only  for 
evening  but  also  for  daytime  dresses.  AV  e  see  very 


1 


XUM 


pretty  cufTs  anl  collars  of  gold  lace  lined  with  coloured  knitting;  the  knitting  forms  a  pretty  spiked  pattern,  k 
silk,  to  match  the  dress.  and  is  finished  off  with  fringe  or  tassels. 

To  wear  with  a  low  dress,  when  going  out  to  a  hall  Tliere  h.ave  heen  skating  parties  on  the  lakes  at  the  ^jjj^ 

or  party,  there  arc  pretty  little  pelerines  of  satin  or  Lois  do  Boulogne,  and  thither  we  went,  attracted  as 

witl 


726. — Cravats,  Collars,  &c. 


iit  < 
I  soft 


brop.aded  silk,  edged  with  swansdown ;  these  pelerines 
arc  pointed  both  in  front  and  at  the  back. 

Modern  collars  require  cravats;  the  newest  arc  of 
brocaded  ribbon,  finished  off  with  full  silk  tassels. 
Fuchsias  brocaded  in  white  upon  crimson,  and  rose 
buds  upon  gveen,  arc  among  the  prettiest  patterns. 

Tlie  annexed  engraving,  No.  720,  will  give  our 
readers  a  better  idea  of  these  muveautts. 

1.  A  cravat  of  red  and  black  ribbons  sewn  together, 
and  trimmed  with  a  red  silk  latticed  fringe. 

2.  Collar  and  cross  of  red  velvet. 

3.  Swallow  cravat  of  blue  ribbon  embroidered  with 
jet  beads ;  jet  pendants  hang  from  the  centre  of  tlie 
bow;  there  is  an  elastic  fastened  at  the  back,  which 
is  to  be  passed  under  the  collar. 

4.  A  coiffure  composed  of  black  velvet  loaves,  em¬ 
broidered  with  jet,  mounted  upon  a  circle  of  stiff  net. 
Black  lace  lapp  ts. 

5.  A  collar  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  jet  beads. 

6.  Violet  velvet  bow,  made  of  rows  of  loops  of  un¬ 
equal  length,  with  three  ends. 

7.  Cachc-pcigne  made  of  artificial  flowers. 

8.  AVaistband  bow  of  ribbon  embroidered  with  jet 
bugles. 

The  new  device  for  pocket-handkerchiefs  is  to  have 
coloured  figures  upon  them,  as  a  vignette,  in  the  corner. 
These  have  taken  the  place  of  the  photographs  in  such 
great  favour  for  pocket-handkerchiefs  last  year.  But 
what  we  consider  in  better  taste  than  these  coloured 
figures,  more  burlesque  than  elegant,  arc  monograms 
in  raised  coloured  embroiilcry.  Each  monogram  is 
composed  of  three  letters,  and  is  of  two  or  three 
colours. 

Very  warm  soft  neckties  are  made  of  coloured  silk 


much  by  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  the  scene  as  by  (  j 
our  wish  to  see  anything  new  in  the  way  of  fashionable 
drc.ss.  p 

The  skating-ilrcss  is  very  coquettish,  though  nothing  quj] 
far  removed  from  what  we  have  already  seen  and 
described.  Double  skirt  and  paletot  cut  out  in  square  q 
tabs,  of  dark  crimson,  dark  green,  purple,  or  black  per) 
velvet,  entirely  trimmed  with  narrow  borders  of  fox,  jjp 
sable,  grebe,  or  minever.  TIte  sable  trimming,  with*  hoo 
each  border  finished  off  with  the  animal’s  head  bcauti- 1  ijac 
fully  stuffed  and  mounted,  is  the  most  novel  andlgiy, 
dhtimjuti.  The  muff,  to  correspond,  is  extremely  small  [  mo, 
The  appropriate  coiffure  to  complete  the  costume  is  af  ■y 
tiny  velvet  toquet,  bordered  with  fur ;  some  ladies,  how-  f 
ever,  in  spite  of  their  love  of  elegance,  arc  fearful  ofj 
cold  and  neuralgia,  and  adopt  a  new  kind  of  head  lrcss,| 
which  we  are  happy  to  describe  for  the  benefit  of  those  J 
of  our  readers  w’ho  are  puzzled  how  to  combine  comfort  | 
with  fashion. 

Fancy  a  tiny  square  piece  of  velvet  edged  with  fur; , 
at  the  back  there  is  a  border  of  the  same,  continued  in 
long  lappets  in  front ;  these  lappets  arc  crossed  close 
under  the  chin  in  front,  crossed  again  at  the  back,  and 
then  fastened  again  upon  the  bosom  with  a  large 
brooch.  The  lappets  are,  of  course,  edged  with  fur.  ! 

At  the  back,  above  the  strip  of  velvet,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  plain  curtain,  there  is  a  slightly  gathered  black  , 
lace  border  beaded  with  jet.  We  have  seen  this  kind  of  t 
hood-bonnet  worn  by  scvcr.al  ladies,  quite  of  the  tiitti 
of  our  fashionable  world,  and  it  is  far  from  unbecoming P 
when  tastefully  arranged.  It  should,  of  course,  be  of  I 
the  same  velvet  and  fur  as  the  dress  and  paletot.  .j 

AYalking  toilets  are  also  entirely  trimmed  with  fur;t 
our  illustration,  No.  727,  shows  the  newest  costume.  | 
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I  Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  gold  foliage.  Black 

!6ilk  dress,  trimmed  and  edged  with  sable.  The  par- 
dcssus,  without  sleeves,  forms  a  short  bodice  behind, 
I  with  two  long  lappets 


front.  Double  dress  with  plain 
^  high  bodice,  coat-shaped  sleeves,  with  fur  cuffs.  The 
t  upper-skirt  is  looped  up  all  round,  and  has  on  each 
!  side  a  square  width,  edged  with  sable.  The  under- 
s  skirt  is  simply  edged  round  the  bottom  with  sable, 
j  Bonnets  being  so  uncomfortably  small,  many  patterns 
;  of  hoods,  capeliues,  are  come  into  fashion.  To  drive 
-  out  into  this  piercing  cold  weather,  not  only  elderly 
ladies  but  young  ones  wear  very  large  capelines  over 
their  small  bonnets.  If  they  pay  a  visit,  they  leave  the 
:  capeline  with  the  carriage  wrap  in  the  anteroom. 

In  the  evening  many  ladies  prefer  wearing  a  capeline 
I  to  a  bonnet,  and  some  models  are  now  made  which  arc 
1  quite  as  elegant  as  they  are  warm  and  conifort.able. 
r  The  prettiest  pattern  is,  we  think,  the  Bachlik, 
f  which  falls  like  the  hood  of  an  Arab  burnous  at  the 

Shack,  in  a  point  finished  off  with  a  tassel,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  long  lappets,  which  are  crossed  in  front  and 
'  thrown  back  over  the  shoulders. 

For  young  ladies,  the  Bachlik  hood  is  frequently 
made  of  white  cashmere,  lined  with  slightly  quilte<l 
1  white  silk,  and  edged  with  swansdown.  The  tassels 
I  at  the  back  and  at  the  end  of  the  front  tassels  arc  of 
.  soft  white  Thibet  fringe. 

!  Other  capelincs  are  of  quilted  black  satin,  with 
'  a  border  of  red,  violet,  or  blue  quilted  satin,  and  a 
j  border  of  black  guipure  lace  all  round. 

I  Elderly  ladies  prefer  them  of  black  satin  or  velvet, 
i  quilted  inside,  and  edged  with  a  ruching  of  black  lace, 
and  f  Of  a,  border  of  sable,  grebe,  or  minever. 

Thus,  bonnets  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  may, 
^^ck  perhaps,  come  to  be  superseded  altogether  by  the 
fox,  capeline,  at  least  for  the  winter,  and  rumours  of  lace 
'  hoods  and  mantillas  for  the  summer  season  might  even 
oti- 1  lead  us  to  believe  they  would  in  course  of  time  be 
and  I  given  up  for  ever,  did  we  not  daily  see  new  and  pretty 
lall.  I  models  brought  out  by  fashionable  modistes. 
is  a  Very  pretty  and  very  tempting  they  are,  the  tiny 
ow-j 
1  Ofi 


727.— Walking  Toilet. 


bonnets,  just  dainty  coiffures  showing  off  to  advantage 
the  elaborate  style  of  dressing  the  hair. 

Among  the  newest  we  chose  the  following  for  de¬ 
scription  : — 

A  bonnet  of  small  proportions  indeed,  but  possess¬ 
ing  a  crown,  border,  and  curtain.  This  bonnet  is 


728.— Winter  Bonnets. 
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iiTie'I  with  white  plush ;  the  crown  is  trimmed  round 
with  white  marabout  feathers.  lusiile  there  is  a  tiny 
coronet  of  jilain  silver,  and  a  shaded  blue  and  white 
dahlia  placed  on  one  side,  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
border.  The  small  curtain,  lined  with  white  plush,  is 
slightly  turned  up;  the  strings  are  of  blue  velvet. 

-V  bonnet  of  capucinc-coloured  velvet  has  also  a 
crown  and  curtain.  Tlie  l)order  is  extremely  narrow. 
A  black  feather,  fastened  on  one  side,  goes  round  as 
far  its  the  curt.ain,  which  is  edged  with  black  lace. 
Tlie  front  part  of  the  bonnet  is  trimmed  w-ith  a  fringe 
of  black  feathers;  the  strings  are  of  capucinc  velvet. 

A  small  fanchon  of  golden-brown  velvet  is  trimmed 
with  a  garland  of  golden  wheatears  fastened  upon  a 
long  mossy  stem,  which  is  continued  upon  the  strings 
of  golden-brown  satin.  A  handsome  lace  border, 
placed  at  the  back,  partly  covers  the  chignon,  which 
should  be  a  large  one  to  look  well  with  this  bonnet. 

Puff  bonnets,  in  pleated  satin  or  velvet,  diiTer  but 
little  from  those  described  in  our  last  number. 

Chaperon  bonnets  of  coloured  velvet  arc  frequently 
lined  with  white  plush  or  satin ;  the  lining  just  shows 
a  little  in  front  ami  at  the  back. 

The  mantilla  bonnet,  being  composed  of  a  tiny 
fanchon  and  a  lace  veil,  is  not  much  seen  in  the  streets, 
but  is  worn  at  concerts  and  at  the  theatre.  On  tliese 
occasions,  the  mantilla,  without  any  bonnet  at  all,  is 
also  worn  as  a  coiffure.  The  lace  veil  falls  over  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  there  is  a  flower  on  one  side,  just 
above  the  forehead,  and  another  to  fasten  the  lapj),  ts 
of  the  mantilla  together  in  front.  This  Spani.di  style 
of  coiffure  looks  especially  well  over  a  low  dress. 

In  hats  we  also  notice  a  new  model,  but  one  which 
we  can  scarcely  recommend,  for  it  is  very  eccentric, 
and  not  very  becoming.  It  is  a  Russian  cap,  with  a 
high  crown  and  no  brim  at  all.  Tliis  singular  head¬ 
gear  is  made  of  curled  black  feathers,  and  sometimes 
also  of  curly  silk  plush,  imitating  astrakan  fur.  In 
front  there  is  an  aigrette  of  feathers,  most  frequently 
red,  sometimes  golden-brown.  The  Russian  cap  is 
worn  high  over  the  chignon,  and  fastened  on  witli  an 
elastic  cord  which  is  not  visible  in  front. 

Our  illustration.  No.  7'2S,  shows  in  the  first  figure  a 
mantilla  bonnet  such  as  we  have  above  described. 

Fig.  2  is  a  blue  puffed  velvet  bonnet,  bordered  with 
lace,  and  headed  with  silver  cord;  velvet  etrings, 
trimmed  at  the  ends  with  lace. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  velvet  hat  with  sloping  brun ; 
the  crown  is  surrounded  by  a  plait  of  velvet  termi¬ 
nating  in  two  long  ends.  The  right  side  is  adorned 
with  curled  feathers  fastened  by  a  clasp. 

Then  there  are  bolero  hats,  of  coloured  velvet, 
turned  up  with  grebe.  But  to  all  these  we  still  prefer 
the  black  velvet  beret,  trimmed  with  fur,  which  looks 
so  well  with  the  costume  oi  suite. 

In  p.aletots  we  remark  some  most  elegant  models. 
Half-fitting  paletots  of  black  velvet  arc  ornamented 
with  cross-strips  of  satin  placed  close  together,  and 
divided  only  by  rows  of  jet  beads.  These  cross-strips 
are  continued  up  the  sides  of  the  paletot,  to  form  orna¬ 
ments  upon  the  shoulders,  and  arc  crossed  so  as  to 
simulate  lappets,  finislied  off  with  small  olive-shaped 
jet  grelots.  A  similar  ornament  is  placed  at  the  bottom 


of  the  sleeves.  Another  black  velvet  paletot  is  cut  b( 
at  the  back,  and  trimmed  with  a  deep  border  of 
tilly  lace.  The  edge  of  the  velvet,  which  comes  a^  i' 
little  beyond  the  lace,  is  finished  off  with  a  haub-'  s 
fringe  of  knotted  silk.  The  lace  border  is  coutiii^  ® 
in  long  lappets  in  front.  There  are  ample  flowing^  ^ 
sleeves  over  tight  velvet  ones. 


Russian  casaques  of  black  or  dark-coloured  vei  * 


are  buttoned  slantways  all  the  way  down.  Thej| 
trimmed  all  round  with  sable.  The  wide  sleevej*  ’ 
lined  and  bordered  with  fur.  I  ’ 

Casaques  of  plum-coloured  velveteen  are  tight-fitt* 
There  are  strips  of  beaded  satin  braid  upon  all  the  se;!  ' 
'I’his  braid  is  arranged  in  sheaf  patterns  upon  theM  ^ 
and  b.ack  of  the  cas.aque,  and  also  upon  the  sleeves.! 
With  town  toilets,  small  stand-up  collars  of  dor*  ' 
edged  with  narrow  lace,  a»e  mostly  vj 
Sometimes  there  arc  embroidered  i)atterus  workr’' 


linen. 


applique  over  the  linen ;  sometimes  the  collar  is  fon 


of  alternate  pieces  of  lace  and  of  embroidered  lir^ 
with  a  lace  edging  round  the  top.  .  ^ 


For  more  dressy  toilets  collars  arc  formed  of  a  sr 
of  insertion  bordered  with  lace  on  either  side.  * 
front  there  are  square  or  rounded  lace  lappets,  wij 
are  fastened  over  the  dress  with  a  brooch.  Unoj 


sleeves  are  always  made  with  deep  cuffs,  trimni-  ’J 
correspond  with  the  collar.  i 

A  pretty  dinner-cap  has  a  crown  of  embroidt" 
white  blond,  crossed  in  front,  with  a  green  satin  ribt4 
with  small  patterns  of  black  blond  worked  in  nppb;e 


over  it.  On  one  side  there  is  a  beautiful  white  wa: 


flower,  and  at  the  back  of  the  crown  a  crimped  frir 
of  green  silk  is  placed  over  a  border  of  black  blnj 
The  strings  arc  of  green  satin,  edged  with  two  1: 
borders,  the  first  white  and  the  upper  one  black.  I 

Another  elegant  cap  is  of  Venetian  guipure.  I 
forms  a  small  fanchon,  with  lappets  caught  up  ui^ 
a  rosette  of  blue  velvet.  A  blue  velvet  ribbon  is  pa- 
under  the  front  border,  and  continued  at  the  l^J 
where  it  is  tied  under  the  chignon,  and  falls  in  I 
ends  upon  the  neck. 

Venetian  guipure  is  quite  the  fashion  this  w’iiii 


Mantilla  capes,  jackets,  and  Marie  Antoinette  ski] 
and  fichus  arc  made  of  it.  The  ^laric  Antoinette  skrj 


are  looped  up,  and  tied  in  a  loose  bow  at  the  back,  j 

The  mantilla  capes  are  lined  witJi  coloured  silk,  c 
form  very  tasteful  sortie  dc  bal. 

The  new  pattern  for  jackets  is  that  of  a  rounded-^ 
Zouave  jacket  in  front.  These  fronts  arc  continual 
long  lappets  tied  at  the  back. 

Very  pretty  scarf-sashes  of  guipure  also  look  fl 
trcmcly  well  over  coloured  silk  evening  dresses. 

Ball  and  evening  toilets  arc  made  with  gored  a: 
train-shaped  skirts,  and  no  pleats  round  the  waist. 

So  far  fashion  remains  true  to  the  First  Empire  styl 
but  the  trimmings  and  ornaments  take  much  aw 
from  its  stiffness,  and  remind  us  of  the  toilets  of  t 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  graceful  above  all  others. 

The  season  of  balls  is  scarcely  begun  in  Paris,  I 
families  have  come  home  very  late  from  the  count 
this  year.  We  have,  however,  already  seen  lua 
evening  toilets  prepared  at  Madame  Pieffort’s. 

One  for  a  married  lady  is  a  dress  of  light  mai 
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coloured  satin.  The  train-shaped  skirt  is  quite  plain. 
Above  it  there  is  a  lon<;  tunic  of  white  tulle,  cut  out 
in  deep  scallops,  and  trinnned  all  round  with  a  hand¬ 
some  slightly-gathered  lace  border.  Between  each 
scallop  the  lace  border  is  caught  up  under  a  bunch  of 
delicately-tinted  tea-roses,  with  brown  shaded  leaves. 
Above  this  tunic  there  is  a  sash  of  wide  maize-coloured 
satin  ribbon,  put  on  plain  round  the  waist,  and  arranged 
at  the  back  in  two  flat  drooping  loops,  and  long  ends, 
finished  off  with  silk  fringe.  Square  low  bodice,  witli 
a  lace  berthe. 

Another  ball  toilet  for  a  young  lady  is  white  and 
rose  colour.  Under-skirt  of  rose-coloured  glace  silk, 
bordered  with  satin ;  upper-skirt  of  white  tulle.  Each 
width  of  this  skirt  is  arranged  into  a  large  bouillon, 
and  divided  from  the  other  by  a  plait  of  rose-coloured 
satin,  fiiiLshcd  off  at  the  bottom  with  long  loops  and 
ends.  The  bodice  is  very  low.  A  Marie  Antoinette 
fichu  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  lace  and  rose  satin 
ribbon,  crosses  over  it,  and  ties  in  long  lappets  behind. 

For  dinner  or  evening  parties  train-shaped  dresses 
are  made  of  crimson  or  ruby-coloured  velvet  in  the 
fourreau  shape,  without  any  seam  or  pleat  at  the  back ; 
the  very  low  bodice  is  cut  out  into  a  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  more  rounded  in  front;  a  lace 
border  inside  the  bodice  and  the  short  sleeves. 

Evening  dresses  of  satin  or  brocaded  silk  arc  also 
made  after  the  same  pattern,  but  if  not  so  dressy  the 
bodice  is  cut  square,  and  there  arc  long  moycn  aje 
sleeves  lined  with  white  silk  or  satin. 

With  such  dresses  jewels  are  worn  in  the  hair.  As 
for  ball  coiffures,  they  are  generally  made  of  garlands 
of  leaves  or  flowers,  mounted  upon  golden  stems. 

Coiffures  of  oak  and  mistletoe  leaves  are  brightened 
up  by  a  few  golden  berries.  Others  arc  formed  of 
brow’ii-tintcd  foliage,  with  Indian  berries  of  various 
bright  tints  fastened  upon  a  circlet  of  dull  gold. 

Sometimes  one  large  rose  is  placed  just  on  one  side 
of  the  chignon,  and  trailing  sprays  of  buds  and  foliage 
stream  dow'n  on  the  neck. 

For  children  there  are  little  boys’ A'ontryiffn  costumes 
-tight-fitting  pantaloons  of  black  cloth,  coming  down 
only  as  far  as  the  top  of  a  high  khl  boot.  Then  there 
is  a  double  blouse ;  the  under  one  is  almost  tight- 
fitting  ;  it  is  made  of  black  velvet ;  the  upper  one,  of 
greyish  blue  cloth,  is  loose  and  much  shorter.  The 
sleeves  arc  wide  .and  slit  open  to  the  elbow',  showing 
the  tight  sleeve  of  black  velvet.  There  is  a  searf-sash 
of  red  cashmere,  tied  at  the  side  with  streaming  ends. 
The  coiffure  is  a  Russian  cap  of  astrakan,  with  a  tuft 
of  red  feathers  in  front. 

Other  less  eccentric  costumes  arc  made  of  blue 
velveteen  cloth.  The  pantaloon  is  fastened  at  the  side 
with  olive-sliapcd  bl.ack  buttons.  There  is  a  high 
waistcoat,  and  the  rounded  cloth  j.ackct  is  trimmed 
with  a  border  of  astrakan.  The  cap  is  of  the  same 
material,  with  an  aigrette  of  black  cock’s  feathers. 

UEScnirTios  of  our  f.vsiiiox  plate. 
Left-ii.axd  Figure — Ball  Toilet. — The  coiffure  is 
composed  in  front  of  four  waved  rouleaux,  with  small 
straight  bandeaux  on  the  temples.  The  hair  is  raised 
St  the  back  with  racines  droitex,  and  form  five  or  six 


long  loojAS.  Velvet  flowers  and  ribbons.  Satin  dress, 
triimned  with  tulle.  'I'lille  bertlie,  ple.atjd  between  two 
rows  of  small  velvet  (/m  itics  de  luitj>,  with  a  silk  rosette 
on  each  shoulder.  Short  lace  sleeve.  Scarf  waistband, 
with  fringe  and  rosette.  The  satin  skirt  is  trimmed  iu 
front  with  a  row  of  cut-out  velvet  thistles.  The  tulle  tunic 
is  looped  up,  and  fastened  at  the  side  witli  a  row  of  silk 
gueides  de  loiip  put  on  in  festoons,  with  velvet  thistles. 

lliGiiT-iiAKD  Figure — Walkixo  Toilet.  —  Black 
velvet  bonnet,  cut  in  one  piece.  It  forms  a  pleated 
fanchon,  .adorned  with  a  gold  thistle  and  a  velvet 
draperk.  Scotch  plaid  costume,  composed  of  a  long 
casaque,  with  a  large  rotonde  collar,  longer  behind  than 
iu  front.  This  plaid,  which  is  much  prettier  made-up 
than  it  looks  iu  the  piece,  or  even  in  our  plate,  is  from 
the  famous  Scottish  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Macdougall 
and  Co.,  of  Inverness,  and  42,  Saeleville-street,  Lon¬ 
don.  The  name  of  the  plaid  is  the  Stuart,  and  is  that 
chosen  by  the  Royal  Family  for  evening  wear.  The 
whole  is  edged  with  black  velvet,  and  ornamented  with 
cut-out  velvet  thistles,  ajipliquedon  the  corners.  Plain 
skirt,  edged  with  velvet.  Coloured  petticoat,  terminated 
with  a  wide  band  of  black  velvet. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  Nike  Years  Old. — 
Round  hat,  made  of  silk  idush,  with  a  curled  feather. 
Black  gros-grain  silk  upper-dress,  with  wide  sleeves, 
and  a  skirt  composed  of  seven  cut-out  widths,  orna¬ 
mented  with  green  silk  ruches  and  rosettes.  Under- 
dress  of  green  silk,  with  black  gros-grain  rosettes. 

OUR  COLOURED  PL.ATE  OF  HERALDIC  ARMS. 

A  very  plain  album-cover  may  be  made  very  elegant 
by  having  one  of  the  crests  jilaccd  upon  it.  The  arms 
may  also  be  cut  out  and  pasted  ujion  white  paper  or 
linen  flags  for  a  Christmas-tree. 

To  copy  them,  first  trace  the  pattern  on  tissue  paper. 
Cover  another  jiiece  of  tissue  paper  with  black  chalk  ; 
place  it,  with  the  side  on  which  the  chalk  has  been 
rubbed  downwards,  upon  the  paper  or  cardboard  you 
wi.sh  to  diaw  on  ;  lay  the  tissue  paper  on  which  the 
pattern  is  drawn  upon  the  black  paper,  and  go  over  all 
tlic  outlines  with  rather  a  sharp  stiletto.  Take  off  both 
pieces  of  tissue  paper,  and  you  will  find  a  fine  outline 
of  the  pattern  upon  the  white  p.apcr.  Trace  these 
outlines  darker  with  a  lead  pencil ;  then  begin  to  paint. 

Use  water  colours — ultramarine  blue,  carmine,  and 
for  a  darker  shade  of  red,  crimson,  lake,  shell  gold,  and 
silver  and  Indian  ink ;  for  green,  a  mixture  of  gamboge 
and  I’russian  blue.  Illuminating  moist  colours  would 
be  the  best  for  rendering  the  bright  tints  of  our 
illustration.  If  clever  at  drawing,  one  need  not,  of 
course,  have  recourse  to  tracing. 

YOUR  CREST  IK  COLOURS. 

These  arms  may  also  be  used  for  working  in  em¬ 
broidery  and  Berlin  work.  We  have  made,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  crests  and  arms,  an  arrangement  whereby 
we  can  prepare  for  any  subscriber  a  design,  adapted 
for  Berlin  work,  of  any  crest  forwarded  to  us.  'i'he 
crest  sent  us  must  clearly  show  form  and  colour.  The 
price  of  making  the  design,  lbs.,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Madame  Goubaud.  If  more  than  usually  elaborate,  a 
higher  price  would  be  required. 
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NEW  CAPS  AND  COIFFURES. 


729  to  732. — New  Cai’S  and 
Coiffures. 

729. — Morning  Cap  ^  la  Pav- 
s.\NNE,  composed  of  a  large  crown 


731.— Indoor  Cap. 


729. — Morning  Cap  li  la  Paysanne. 


730. — Scarf  Coiffure,  of  black  gui- 

fmre,  trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  velvet 
eaves.  The  ends  of  the  coiffure  are 
fastened  under  the  chin  with  a  similar 
bunch  of  velvet  leaves. 

731. — Indoor  Cap  of  muslin,  [ar¬ 
ranged  in  bouillons  and  made  upon  a 
net  foundation,  the  upper  part  simu¬ 
lating  one  single  bouillon.  It  is 
trimmed  round  with  sarcenet  ribbon, 
and  ornamented  with  bows.  The 


formed  of  strips  of  guipure 
insertion,  and  of  a  small 
border  trimmed  with  nar¬ 
row  guipure.  This  border 
is  ornamented  in  front 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon  loops, 
fastened  upon  similar  rib¬ 
bon  put  on  plain,  and  the 
ends  of  which  form  the 
strings,  tied  at  the  back. 


730. — Scarf  Coiffure. 


732. — New  Coiffures. 


xu^ 


^LV\  I'ATiKlixNS  FOK  JACKETS  AND  BODICES 


whole  cap  is  edged 
with  guipure  lace 
and  narrow  ribbon, 
the  ends  of  which 
form  the  strings  tied  v’ 
under  the  chignon.  ^ 
7di.  —  Fig.  1. 
Chignon  composed 
of  small  mixed  curls. 


733.— Morning  Jacket. 


734. — Muslin  Bodice. 


Fig.  2.  Evening  Coiffure. 
—The  hair  is  arranged  in 
five  rouleaux,  which  are 
wrapped  round  the  head. 
There  are  three  at  the  sides, 
and  the  back  hair  forms 
the  two  others.  Small 
waved  bandeaux  in  front, 
with  small  curls  frizzed  « 
Tepinf/le,  and  drooping  on 
the  forehead. 

Fig.  3.  ('hignon  made  of 
thick  crossed  coils  of  hair. 

Fig.  4.  Indoor  Coiffure. — 
The  hair  is  parted  at  the  side, 
the  bandeau  being  frizzed 
with  water.  Comb  and  rib¬ 
bons  in  front.  Square  chignon 
composed  of  three  bows. 

Fig.  5.  JjIi/oh  chignon  com¬ 
posed  of  four  straiglit  loops. 

fig.  6.  Ball  Coiffure. — 


Tlie  front  hair  is  frizzed  with 
a  pin  one  inch  long,  which 
is  a  new  style  of  frizzing. 
The  head  is  ornamented  all 
round  with  short  thick  curls. 
The  chignon  is  a  thick  tor¬ 
sade.  Garland  of  geranimn 
foliage. 

733  to  736. — New  1’atterns 
roR  Jackets  and  Bodices. 

733.  — A  Morning  Jacket, 
made  of  cambric,  ornamented 
with  narrow  tucks  and  em¬ 
broidered  insertion.  The  col¬ 
lar  is  turned  down  in  front, 
rounded  at  the  back,  and 
edged  wdth  narrow  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace. 

734.  — Muslin  Bodice,  orna¬ 
mented  with  three  rows  of 


735. — Indoor  Jacket, 


736. — Jackets  and  Bodices. 
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Bmall  tucls  on  each  side,  and  black  velvet  strips,  eilged 
■with  narrow  gnijnire. 

735.  — Iirdoor  Jacket  of  velvet  or  cloth,  open  in  front, 
and  forming  a  small  basque,  tight-fitting  at  the  waist. 
It  is  bordered  all  round  with  fur,  and  ornamented  with 
passementerie  patterns. 

736.  — Fig.  1.  Back  and  Front  of  Bismarck  Jacket  of 
grey  velvet,  bordered  with  squirrel  or  astrakau  trim¬ 
ming  of  silver  buttons,  with  silver  or  white  silk  cords. 

Fig.  2.  Back  and  Front  of  Cloth  Bodice,  with  a 
trimming  of  narrow  braid  or  satin  rouleaux,  simulating 
a  Grecian  jacket. 

Fig.  3.  Back  and  Front  of  Silk  Bodice,  trimmed  with 
Email  cross  strips  of  satin  one  inch  wide,  and  silk 
bouillons. 

A  SKETCH  OF  TEA-LAND, 

Amongst  the  uJiabitants  of  Tea-land  the  customs 
in  many  instances  are  just  the  reverse  of  what 
they  are  in  the  Western  kingdoms.  In  Europe  when 
men  marry  they  expect  a  do'wry ;  in  China  they  have 
to  purchase  their  wives  from  the  parents  or  guardians. 
In  the  countries  of  the  AVest  black  is  the  colour  of 
mourning,  but  John  Chinaman,  -when  he  assumes  the 
habiliments  of  bereavement,  clothes  himself  in  white 
even  to  his  very  shoes.  At  dinner  they  drink  their 
wine  hot,  begin  the  repast  with  dessert,  and  as  oddly 
conclude  it  with  soup. 

AVhen  an  Englishman  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  raised  to  the  peerage,  his  title  descends  to  his 
posterity ;  in  China  such  a  custom  would  be  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  Filial  piety  is  the 
basis  of  their  civil  society  and  government;  their 
governors  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  their  jicople, 
and  the  emperor  is  the  affectionate  father  of  his 
millions  of  subjects.  According  to  their  notions,  to 
invest  a  son  with  higher  dignity  than  his  father  would 
only  be  to  encourage  a  system  of  disobedience  to 
parents,  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  Their  peerages 
and  honours  only  continue  with  the  life  of  the  first 
possessor,  and  are  not  hereditary,  but  may  strangely 
revert  back  to  his  ancestors. 

Before  calling  upon  a  friend  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  intimate  by  a  note  beforehand  th.at  you  intend 
to  visit  him,  in  order  th.at  he  may  not  be  unprepared 
to  receive  you.  If  you  wish  to  be  polite,  your  letter 
must  be  ■written  on  fine  crimson  p.aper,  the  length  of 
the  sheet  being  proportioned  to  the  highness  of  r.ank 
you  ■wish  to  assume.  “Your  younger  brother,”  or 
“Your  obedient  pupil  desires  to  prostrate  himself 
before  you,  and  pay  his  respects,”  or  some  form  similar 
to  this,  is  the  one  usually  adopted.  If  the  visit  is 
accept.able,  you  will  probably  receive  the  following 
answer: — “It  will  afford  me  infinite  pleasure,  .and  I 
pray  3'ou  to  come.”  In  the  case  of  an  equal  or  superior, 
your  host  will  j>ay  you  the  regal  honour  of  receiving 
you  at  the  door,  and  will  insist  th.at  his  guest  shall 
precede  him  and  take  the  most  dignified  place  at  the 
table,  which  in  the  north  of  China  is  the  north  side, 
but  in  the  southern  provinces  the  south.  The  visitor 
at  first  is  polite  enough  to  refuse  the  honour  of  the 
chief  place,  W'hich  after  numerous  grimaces  and  friendly 


excuses  ho  occupies,  having  first  saluted  the  chair  with 
a  low  bow. 

At  the  dinner  you  arc  surprised  to  sec  no  knives  nor 
forks,  for  which  instruments  they  make  use  of  a  couple 
of  chopsticks  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  food  into 
their  mouths.  AVhen  in  England  we  once  place  our 
legs  under  the  mahogany  of  the  dining-table  we  like  to 
sit  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  mc.al,  but  in  China  they 
relieve  the  tedium  of  a  protracted  repast  by  leaving 
the  room  to  indulge  in  a  pipe  or  in  some  amusement 
For  napkins  of  linen  they  make  use  of  paper  ones, 
which  are  removed  as  soon  as  used.  Tea — the  universal 
beverage,  useful  and  agreeable  at  all  times — is  not  for¬ 
gotten  at  the  chief  feast  of  the  day.  AVe  need  scarcely 
inform  our  readers  that  tea  never  comes  amiss  to 
John-of-the-pigtail.  In  visits  of  ceremony  it  helps  on 
and  relieves  the  conversation.  If  you  are  hot,  it  cools 
you;  and  if  you  are  cold,  it  ■warms  you.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  everything 
of  a  ceremonious  or  social  character.  AA’hen  the  na¬ 
tional  drink  is  served,  it  ■would  be  considered  a  great 
viol.ation  of  the  code  of  etiquette,  called  the  Book  of 
Rites,  to  anticip.ate  your  companions  in  drinking  tea. 
You  must  w'ait  patiently  until  the  word  of  command 
is  given  by  j-our  kind  host,  and  when  ho  gives  the 
necessary  signal  the  little  cups  arc  raised,  and  all  drink 
in  unison.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  military  precision 
about  all  this,  and  they  might  advantageously  take  a 
hint  from  our  phraseology,  and  use  the  expression — 
“  Beady — ju-epare — drink !”  All  begin  together  in  order 
that  they  may  conclude  at  the  same  time,  and  none  be 
kept  waiting. 

They  are  a  nation  acting  alw.ays  under  the  strictest 
etiquette,  but  they  have  carried  their  notions  on  this 
point  to  the  verge  of  absurdity  by  their  customary 
groans  and  tears  at  funerals,  their  protest.itions  of  love 
and  esteem  to  men  for  whom  they  have  a  profound 
hatred  and  contempt.  “  Alay  the  st.ir  of  happiness 
accompany  your  journey!”  is  a  frequent  adieu  to  a 
person  whom  his  supposed  friend  ■would  not  at  .all 
regret  if  he  broke  his  neek  within  five  minutes  of  the 
afl'ection.ate  farewell.  It  often  happens  th.at  the  most 
pressing  invitations  .are  given,  both  to  individuals  and 
to  large  eomjianies,  to  st.ay  for  dinner  or  t.akc  wine, 
where,  after  all,  there  is  no  sincerity  on  the  part  of  tlic 
host  that  he  is  desirous  of  their  being  accepted.  In 
fact,  they  arc  only  offered,  as  it  were,  on  condition  of 
their  being  declined.  If  your  friend  has  the  extreme 
politeness  to  ask  you  to  dine  with  him.  you  must  .also 
show  him  that  you  have  received  a  lil)er.al  educ.ation 
by  as  firmly  refusing.  'I'o  .act  otherwise  would  clearly 
prove  that  you  were  tot.ally  unacquainted  with  the 
Book  of  Riles,  and  that  you  were  an  ill-bred,  low, 
vulgar  fellow. 

The  whole  empire  is  ardently  devoti'd  to  theatricals, 
and  the  villagers,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  will  some¬ 
times  walk  five  or  six  miles  to  sec  a  play.  The  fact  of 
no  charge  being  made  to  the  poor  is  certainly  a  strong 
inducement.  The  Chin.aman  throughout  life  is  a  con¬ 
summate  actor.  He  will  pre.scrvc  under  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  on  the  eve  of  execution,  an  unruffled 
counten.ance.  He  will  assume  to  outward  appi  arance 
an  indignant  and  overbearing  manner  ■when  he  is  as 
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meek  as  a  lamb  within.  He  can  address  the  sweetest 
poetical  dattery  to  your  face,  wishing  you  every  joy 
under  heaven,  whilst  in  his  heart  he  would  strangle 
you  but  for  the  fear  of  dire  consequences. 

No  excuse,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate  iu 
character,  is  too  triding  for  getting  up  a  drama.  The 
elevation  of  a  magistrate,  a  drought,  a  good  harvest,  a 
profitable  speculation,  must  all  be  honoured  by  thea¬ 
trical  performances.  A  rich  inerehant,  ambitious  of 
fame,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  a  character  for  princely 
liberality,  jiurchases  a  short-lived  renown  by  hiring  a 
band  of  stiolling  actoi’S  for  a  series  of  plays,  which 
sometimes  continue  for  three  successive  days.  To 
Europeans  this  would  appear  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  but  John  Chinaman  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  patient  of  animals  in  the  harness  of  busine.ss. 
and  lie  as  eipially  maintains  it  in  his  steady  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  In  the  large  towns  the  theatres  arc  open 
day  and  night,  and  are  held  in  the  open  air,  each 
one  observing  the  performance  from  any  situation  he 
pleases,  frequently  from  a  tree,  or  from  the  windows 
and  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  Chine.se — 
though  they  never  hiss  or  appl.aud  their  actors— are  the 
noisiest  jilaygocrs  in  the  world,  laughing  and  talking 
incessantly.  Smoking  is  universal,  and  the  scene  of 
confusion  and  merriment  is  increased  by  tlic  voices  of 
the  hawkers  of  provisions  and  sweetmeats.  In  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  tragedy  or  the  merriest  comedy 
their  voices  break  in  upon  you  with  the  most  ludicrous 
effect,  and  try  your  gravity  to  the  utmost.  Fancy  to 
yourself  that  you  hear  the  imprecations  simultaneous 
with  the  death-blow  levelled  against  a  tyrant,  or  the 
sweet  accents  of  heartfelt  afTection,  interrupted  with 
the  cries  of  “Fried  potatoes!"  and  “  Nice  sug.ar-cane !" 

Boat-races  are  always  attended,  with  joyful  excite¬ 
ment  and  merry-making  in  England,  but  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Coitra!  Kingdom  they  are  carried  on 
with  even  greater  zeal.  Their  race-junks  are  long  and 
narrow,  adorned  at  the  bow  with  the  figure  of  a 
dragon's  head,  and  at  the  stern  with  th.at  of  its  tail, 
hence  they  receive  the  name  of  dragon-boats.  On  the 
morning  of  the  race  they  present  a  gay  appearance, 
being  decorated  with  abundance  of  silk  ornaments, 
tinsel,  and  long  streamers.  IVliilst  the  rowers  are 
exerting  themselves  vigorously  the  excitement  is  kept 
up  by  the  constant  rolling  of  the  drums  on  board  the 
boats,  whilst  on  shore  fireworks  illumine  the  sky. 
Crowds  of  people  witness  from  the  housetops  these 
peaceful  struggles  for  pre-eminence,  and  appear  highly 
elated  with  the  discordant  music  from  drums,  flageolets, 
and  instruments  resembling  the  droning  bagpipes.  The 
huzzas  from  the  respective  partisans,  each  encouraging 
his  own  friends  by  joyous  acclamations,  render  the 
scene  the  most  anim.ated  possible.  Should  any  boat 
meet  with  the  misfortune  to  be  capsized,  and  the  crew 
be  thrown  into  the  water,  it  only  becomes  the  signal 
for  renewed  merriment  to  the  multitude  of  observers. 
A  fatal  accident  on  such  occasions  rarely  occurs,  as  the 
racers  arc  expert  swimmers.  They  soon  jjjht  the  boat 
again,  and  each  one  swings  or  raises  himself  into  it— 
a  very  difficult  operation — as  best  he  may  by  some 
contrivance  peculiar  to  himself.  The  festival  continues 
for  several  days,  and  the  people  are  in  constant  at¬ 


tendance,  partaking  of  the  refreshments  supplied  by 
itinerant  cooks.  Jugglers,  mountebanks,  conjurers, 
and  vagabonds  of  every  class,  with  rich  and  poor,  are 
there  commingled  in  one  vast  assemblage.  Prizes  are 
ultimately  distributed  to  the  successful,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  scene  may  conclude  by  a  regular 
pitched  battle  between  the  rival  parties. 

Ill  the  method  of  school-teaching  adopted  amongst 
us,  that  master  is  considered  as  the  best  diciplinarian 
who  can  keep  his  class  as  silent  and  motionless  as 
jiossible ;  but  in  Tea-land  a  greater  indulgence  is 
allowed.  The  Chinamen  that  are  to  be  are  allowed  to 
commit  to  memory  their  prescribed  tasks  in  a  loud, 
chanting  tone,  and  whilst  so  engaged  they  rock  them¬ 
selves  to  and  fro,  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right.  The  masters  iu  China  mu.st,  in  our  opinion, 
have  a  profound  knowledge  of  school-boy  nature.  By 
the  practice  of  les.son-chanting,  with  its  accompanying 
oscillations,  they  remove,  in  an  innocent,  business-like 
manner,  the  feeling  of  sedentary  satiety  so  destructive 
of  true  diligence,  and  offer  a  safety-valve  for  that 
superfluous  amount  of  noise  which  every  boy  thinks  he 
must  utter  before  he  enters  Dreamland. 

Owing  to  the  meagre  .salaries  granted  to  the  Chinese 
magistrates,  they  are  tiunpted  to  make  gain  fiom 
the  litigants  who  enter  the  law-courts.  The  inferior 
officials  have  no  regular  income,  but  live  as  best  they 
can  by  the  c.xtortions  which  they  exact  from  the  clients. 
Many  of  the  mandarins  are  honest  enough  to  avow  their 
rogno-i/.  “  If  merchants  make  money  by  commerce, 
why  should  not  they  also  increa.se  their  incomes  by 
instructing  the  people  in  the  iirinciples  of  law  and 
e<iuity  V"  One  of  the  early  emperors  of  the  j^resent 
dynasty  said,  “  I  desire  that  those  who  have  recourse 
to  the  tribunals  should  be  treated  without  any  pity, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be  disgusted  with 
law,  and  tremble  to  appear  before  a  magistrate.  In 
this  manner  the  evil  will  be  cut  up  by  the  roots ;  the 
good  citizens  who  may  have  difficulties  among  them¬ 
selves  will  settle  them  like  brothers,  or  refer  to  the 
arbitration  of  some  old  man,  or  the  mayor  of  the 
commune.  As  for  those  who  are  troublesome,  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  quarrelsome,  let  them  be  ruined  in  the  courts 
— that  is  the  justice  due  to  them !’’ 

The  brigand  all  the  world  over  has  many  points  of 
similarity  with  respect  to  character.  He  is  an  outlaw 
— nay,  prides  himself  upon  being  superior  to  all  law ; 
his  own  will  is  his  code ;  he  consults  none  as  to  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  acts  only  in  that  manner  which 
suits  his  own  interests.  The  brigand  of  Europe  rarely 
delights  in  blood  for  its  own  sake,  and  takes  life  only 
when  his  own  is  in  peril,  or  to  efface  the  traces  of  his 
own  guilt.  Yet  the  Kouau-Kouen  of  China  is  a  more 
desperate  individual.  There  they  either  live  a  solitary 
life  (like  the  brigands  of  the  air,  the  hawk,  the  vulture, 
and  eagle),  trusting  to  their  own  strength,  valour,  and 
ingenuity  as  the  moans  of  escape  from  the  numerous 
dangers  which  surround  them.  Others  ply  their  pro¬ 
fession  in  companies,  united  by  ties  of  the  strictest 
allegiance  and  fidelity.  Treachery  towards  .a  brother- 
robber  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  is  of  the 
rarest  occurrence.  Both  these  classes  are  composed  ot 
men  of  the  most  ferocious  disposition,  steeped  in  crime 
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and  bloodshed,  reckless  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men, 
and  even  of  their  own.  They  will  sometimes  take  a 
pride  in  denoiineing  themselves  to  the  mandarins,  and 
submit  without  a  groan  to  the  most  refined  tortures. 

When  any  one  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  fire 
upon  his  premises,  the  tire-engine  or  fire-dragon  is  sent 
for,  and  all  the  neighbours  eagerly  offer  their  services. 
These  offers  of  assistance,  proceeding  either  from  a 
friendly  or  interested  motive,  are  usually  declined, 
because  the  fire  is  not  half  so  much  dreaded  as  a 
destructive  agent  as  the  numerous  hungry  bystanders, 
who  are  only  intent  upon  walking  off  with  all  the 
property  that  comes  within  their  reach.  Should  the 
house  be  destroyed  by  fire,  a  sale  of  the  land  is  quickly 
negotiated,  and  a  new  building  rises,  phoenix-like, 
from  the  aslies  of  its  former  self.  The  rubbish,  by 
way  of  punishment,  is  conveyed  to  that  house  where 
the  conllagration  first  broke  out. 

In  times  of  drought,  when  fears  are  entertained  for 
a  successful  harvest,  the  Dragon  of  Rain  is  supplicated 
to  pour  down  his  beneficent  showers.  A  proclamation 
emanates  from  the  emperor  enjoining  a  rigorous  fast, 
during  which  meat,  fish,  and  eggs  are  banished  from 
the  dwelling,  and  its  inmates  become  temporary  vege¬ 
tarians.  Should  Jupiter  Fluvius  still  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  prayers,  superstitious  plays  are  acted  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  his  majesty.  A  procession 
is  also  formed,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Rain-dragon 
is  drawn  in  great  pomp  through  the  city.  Should  it 
60  happen  that  all  their  endeavours  of  conciliation — 
namely,  their  prayers,  processions,  and  written  peti¬ 
tions  bearing  the  image  of  the  disposer  of  rain — still 
prove  unavailing,  from  being  supi)liants  the  enraged 
worshipiiers  become  scurrilous  and  defiant  in  tone, 
loading  the  deity  with  imprecations,  and  terminating 
the  ludicrous  farce  by  tearing  their  idol  to  pieces. 

During  the  ages  of  chivalry,  women  in  Europe  were 
treated  with  the  highest  respect,  and  sometimes  with 
undue  honours,  which  bordered  upon  worship.  But  the 
position  of  their  sisters  in  China  from  time  immemorial 
has  always  been  one  of  degradation.  From  their  birth 
to  their  grave  it  is  one  series  of  insult  and  contempt. 
Their  birth  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  calamity,  and 
portending  the  ire  of  Heaven.  In  ancient  times  the 
female  child  was  placed  upon  the  ground  when  born 
and  totally  neglected  for  three  days,  and  if  after  this 
the  inmates  of  the  house  paid  it  any  attention,  they 
believed  that  they  had  performed  a  work  of  superero¬ 
gation.  As  she  grew  up,  no  moral  or  intellectual 
training  was  bestowed  upon  her,  and  her  true  status  in 
the  house  was  to  be  a  servant-of-all-work  to  her 
brothers  and  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
marriage  contract  is  made  by  her  parents  without  even 
so  much  as  consulting  her  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
considered  an  act  of  superfluous  politeness  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  name  of  her  future  husband.  The  young 
maiden  is  usually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in  her 
capacity  of  wife  her  former  servile  condition  is  un¬ 
altered.  She  has  no  claim  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
her  husband  or  sons,  whom  she  is  obliged  to  wait  upon, 
nor  would  she  dare  to  touch  the  meat  which  had  been 
left  by  them.  Their  food  is  too  good  for  her,  and  she 
has  to  content  herself  with  the  plainest  and  coarsest 


! 
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viands.  Should  she  be  unfortunately  induced  to  shorten 
the  period  of  her  degradation  and  servitude  by  making 
use  of  the  halter,  her  husband  may  show  great  grief ; 
his  tears  wouhl  not  fall  for  hei-,  but  for  the  sum  of 
money  he  would  have  to  pay  for  another  wife. 

In  the  south  of  Tea-land  many  of  the  women,  on 
aecount  of  the  numerous  indignities  and  cruelties  to 
which  they  are  daily  e.xposed,  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  of  “Abstainers'’ — that  is,  from  meat, 
fish,  and  anything  which  has  h.ad  life.  In  return  for 
this  self-denial  on  their  parts,  they  delude  themselves  j 
into  the  belief  that  they  will  be  blessed  with  a  me-  * 
tempsychosis  after  death,  and  in  their  second  earthly  t 
pilgrimage  become  men,  and  thus  enjoy  all  the  privileges  f 
and  immunities  of  the  lords  of  creation.  Probably  j 
they  buoy  themselves  up  in  their  present  difficulties  I 
with  the  hope  of  future  retaliation.  } 

Some  of  the  most  absurd  fashions  have  originated  in  I 
courts,  amongst  which  the  Chinese  one  of  small  feet  j 
holds  the  chief  place.  There  is  a  legend,  wrapped  in  j 
the  mist  of  past  ages,  that  a  certain  enq)ress  was  J 
endowed  by  Nature  with  surpassing  beauty  and  exqui-  j 
sitely  small  feet,  the  latter  of  which  became  henceforth  j 
the  leading  characteristic  of  female  beauty,  ^lothers,  j 
though  they  could  not  effect  any  change  in  their  own  i  ' 
limbs,  so  as  to  render  them  equal  to  the  court  standard  j  ‘ 
of  excellence,  were  resolved  their  daughters  should  not  1  ’ 

be  despised  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  qualiffeation. 

They  accordingly  confined  the  toes  under  the  foot,  and  S  ^ 
strapped  the  whole  limb  with  tight  bandages,  hindering  s  ' 
by  forcible  means  the  growth  of  nature.  The  Chinese  j  < 
women,  as  you  may  suppose,  balance  themselves  un-  |  1 

gracefully  upon  their  goat-like  supporters,  and  walk  |  * 

about  in  a  tottering  manner,  to  the  great  amusement  of  i  * 
their  husbands  and  sons,  occasionally  helping  them-  |  ‘ 

selves  by  leaning  against  the  wall  or  side  of  a  table.  :  * 

The  greatest  paradox,  however,  is,  how  women  with  /  t 
such  awkward  stumps  cau  play  at  shuttlecock  by  using  j  ' 
their  feet  as  battledores,  or  dance  nimbly  on  the  tight-  1  s' 
rope  and  go  through  various  tricks  of  horsemanship.  j  • 
As  the  physician  is  usually  the  apothecary,  he  is  * 
thereby  induced  to  make  his  prescriptions  as  lengthy  as  ;  ^ 
possible,  and  containing  the  most  costly  drugs.  The  j 
Chinaman  seems  to  be  quite  alive  to  this  fact,  and  ^  c 
sometimes  a  most  lively  discussion  is  carried  on  between  o 

the  friends  of  the  patient  and  the  medical  man,  who  is  3 

at  length  induced  to  diminish  the  extent  of  his  recipe,  P 

and  substitute  cheaper  medicines  for  those  recom-  | 
mended.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  the  total  f 
expense  of  a  cure  is  demanded  from  the  modern  .lEscu-  E 
lapius,  and  should  this  appear  excessive,  the  friends  '  u 
come  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  the  dying  man  fre-  j  k 
quently  assents,  that  as  he  must  die  some  time  or  other,  u 

it  would  be  more  advisable  to  invest  the  amount  k 

demanded  in  purchasing  a  beautiful  coffin  and  having  >■' 

sumptuous  funeral  obsequies.  Nowhere  is  the  last  l  ^ 
enemy  encountered  with  greater  resignation  or  calm-  a 

ness  than  in  the  Central  Kingdom — nowhere  is  greater  & 

honour  shown  to  the  coffin.  Every  one  there  takes  a  s  o 
peculiar  interest  in  seeing  his  last  tenement,  and,  if  it  ‘ 
be  an  expensive  one,  in  contemplating  its  neat  proper-  8( 
tions  and  beautiful  ornaments.  Dutiful  and  affectionate  ci 
children  sometimes  agreeably  surprise  their  worthy 
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parents  1)y  purchasing  for  them  a  fine  cofiln,  which  is 
religiously  preserved  in  the  drawing-room  as  a  piece  of 
furniture  worthy  of  admiration.  When  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  arrive  for  the  jmrpose  of  doing  honour  to 
his  remains  and  attending  him  to  his  final  resiing-plaee, 
it  is  astonishing  how  (piickly  they  pass  from  a  merry¬ 
making,  jovial  party  into  a  company  of  chief-monrners, 
and  at  a  given  signal  utter  the  most  mournful  lamen¬ 
tations  as  if  their  very  hearts  would  break.  A  bint  is 
at  length  given  them  to  cease  ;  all  eyes  become  quickly 
dry,  their  sobs  are  unheard,  and  these  disconsolate 
mourners  become  again  a  tea-drinking,  smoking,  and 
gossiping  company  of  pleasure-seekers.  All  the  mourn¬ 
ing  here  referred  to  is  only  so  much  stage  effect,  and 
shows  to  what  a  pitch  of  excellence  they  have  cultivated 
their  highly  histrionic  talents. 

In  China,  as  in  England,  they  have  their  patent 
medicines,  which,  like  Holloway's  or  Morrison’s  pills, 
pretend  to  cure  all  classes  of  diseases,  be  they  mild  or 
chronic,  from  a  simple  headache  to  the  fatal  cholera. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  arc  small  red  globules,  about 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  receive  the  veiy  august 
name  of  the  “  supernatural  treasure  for  all  desires.” 

A  method  of  surgical  treatment  is  adopted  called 
“acupuncture,”  by  which  the  body  is  pierced  in 
certain  jiarts  with  thin  needles  made  of  steel.  It  is 
supposed  that  through  the  apertures  thus  formed  the 
morbid  matter  will  find  an  outlet  for  itself. 

In  the  Western  kingdoms  suicide  is  considered  for 
the  most  part  as  the  result  of  temporary  insanity, 
but  in  the  Celestial  kingdom  it  is  inllicted  on  mature 
deliberation.  In  Europe,  those  who  wish  to  avenge 
themselves  upon  an  enemy  endeavour  to  kill  him,  but 
in  Tea-land  the  matter  is  reversed,  and  they  kill  them¬ 
selves.  The  law  attaches  the  responsibility  to,  and 
demands  punisliment  from,  the  cause  of  the  act,  and 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  receive  large  pecuniary 
compensation.  But  by  killing  your  adversary  you 
would  expose  your  family  to  disgrace  and  ruin,  and 
also  be  instrumental  in  depriving  yourself  of  funeral 
rites,  which  the  inhiibitants  of  that  country  consider 
of  the  highest  importance.  Bodily  pain  is  dreaded 
by  the  inhabitants  much  more  than  a  (piick  death.  An 
insult,  a  h.arsh  word,  or  the  merest  trille  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  induce  a  man  to  become  a /clo-dc-sr.  A  thre.at 
of  suicide  has  many  a  time  wrung  from  the  i)owerful 
and  rich  just  and  kindly  treatment  towards  their 
poorer  dependants ;  for  if  it  were  carried  into  effect  it 
might  cause  penury  and  disgrace  to  those  who  were 
formerly  in  aflluent  circumstances. 

According  to  a  superstition  which  prevails  almost 
universally,  the  friends  of  the  (h'liarlvil  believe  it  would 
be  highly  ungenerous  on  their  part  to  leave  the  dece.ased 
unprovided  for  in  the  world  of  spiiit.s.  A  large  pai)er 
house,  with  numerous  compartments,  is  prepared  and 
roofed,  the  main  supports  of  which  are  made  of  bamboo. 
They  furnish  this  most  abundantly  with  chairs,  tables, 
a  sujjply  of  money,  a  boat  and  rowers,  and  domestic 
servants,  all  made  of  paper.  They  add  besides  a  stock 
of  real  provisions,  as  fowl,  mutton,  rice,  and  such -like 
eatables.  The  priest's  duty  is  to  pass  through  the 
sevend  rooms  of  the  house,  and  devote  it  and  all  it 
contains,  together  with  an  exact  inventory  signed  and 


s  -aled,  to  the  shade  of  the  departed,  and  then  follows 
the  great  conflagration.  The  fire  is  supposed  to 
spiritualise  the  house  and  its  property,  and  to  facilitate 
its  entrance  into  the  other  world. 

Of  the  same  character  with  this  is  the  custom  which 
in  some  districts  cjijoins  that  a  man's  hat  and  clothes 
be  placed  witliin  a  bell  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the 
possessor  may  be  rung  with  accompanying  music  into 
the  2)rcsenco  of  the  King  of  Hades. 


TABLE  CAED.?  FOE  DINNER S,  SUEFEES,  AND 
ENTE  ETA  I N  .ME  NT.S. 

A  nilVME  BY  THE  ODD  BOY. 

DR.\AVN  for  every  one  of  you,  meant  for  each,  no 
fable, 

M'e  give  these  pretty  picture  cards  to  lay  upon  the  table, 
That  at  the  board  each  welcome  guest  may  easily  be  able 
To  find  the  place  that  he  (or  she)  should  grace  the 
festive  table — 

No  common  cards,  with  name  alone  engrossed  on  llanch 
in  sable. 

But  cunning  work  of  pinxit's  hand  to  decorate  the  table. 

Sir  George,  who  has  a  liking  for  the  course  and  for  the 
stable. 

Will  find  a  card  to  suit  his  taste  and  mark  his  place  at 
table ; 

And  Captain  Jack,  who  did  or  might  lay  down  Atlantic 
cable, 

.V  shipboard  scene  doth  indicate  at  once  liis  place  at 
table ; 

And  little  Dot,  for  household  good  so  rare  and  admirable, 
A  sketch  within  the  laundry  gives  her  a  scat  at  table. 
For  John,  who  is  a  lady's  man,  w'c  have  a  little  fable. 
Where  Cupid  John,  on  flowers  intent,  points  out  his 
post  at  table ; 

And  ne.xt  him,  grave,  on  birds  intent,  behold  my  cousin 
Mable, 

Intently  watching  chickabids  regaling  at  their  table ; 
And  here  a  bird  who  builds  indeed,  but  not  beneath  a 
gable. 

Gives  some  fair  ornithologist  a  perch  at  our  table. 

Now,  Cupid’s  wherry,  fast  or  slow,  as  tide  may  him 
enable, 

.Vnd  lands  a  very  pretty  girl  upon  the  bank  of  table ; 
Or,  by  her  side,  as  guardian  should,  in  posture  stout 
and  able. 

Reviews  two  suitors  who  have  come  to  sit  near  her  at 
table ; 

Then  Cupid’s  dart  at  golden  heart  in  manner  admirable 
Is  shot,  and  perhajJS  the  end  of  it  may  grace  a  wedding 
table. 

Just  write  the  name  of  eveiy  guest  upon  each  little  label, 
'Twill  serve  at  least  to  guide,  and  p’r'aps  help  to  divert 
the  table. 

But  let  them  be  admonished  to  avoid  another  Babel, 
And  not,  as  Champagne  Charlie,  end  the  night  beneath 
the  table ; 

And  thus  we’ve  done  with  hearty  zeal  the  best  that  we 
arc  able. 

To  make  a  little  New  Year’s  fun  around  the  New  Year’s 
table. 
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787. — ^'fATTiNG  Pattern  for  Veil 
(739). 

737  and  738. — Two  Patterns  in 
Tatting. 

The  patterns  Xos.  737  and  738 
are  meant  for  ornamenting  the  veil 
No.  739.  They  are  sewn  upon  the 
net  at  regular  distances. 

For  working  the  pattern  No.  737, 
make  with  black  silk  6  times  alter¬ 
nately  2  double,  1  purl,  at  the  end 
1  purl,  then  join  the  stitch  into 
a  circle,  *  fasten  the  silk  on  to  the 
next  purl.  Then  1  spot  or  Josephine 
knot,  consisting  of  6  plain  stitches, 
carry  the  shuttle  downwards  through 
the  loop,  and  draw  the  stitches  close 
together ;  repeat  3  times  more 
from  *.  Fasten  the  silk  on  to  the 
next  purl,  and  work  a  circle  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — 8  times  2  double,  divided  by 
1  purl ;  fasten  the  silk  on  to  the 


738.— Tatting  Pattern  for  Veil 
(739). 


the  same  way.  Then  work  a  circle 
consisting  of  11  double,  fasten  the 
silk  on  to  the  20th  purl  of  the  large 
circle,  work  5  double,  and  join  the 
stitclies  into  a  circle.  Then  take 
the  ends  of  the  3  circles,  and  work 
close  fine  stitches  with  silk  round 
them,  so  as  to  form  the  stem.  'ITie 
completed  pattern  is  sewn  upon  the 
net. 


739  and  740. — Lady’s  Veil  in  Net 
AND  Tatting. 

This  veil  is  slightly  gathered  b 
front  and  fastened  to  the  brim  of 
the  bonnet.  It  is  tied  at  the  back 
under  the  chignon.  Our  pattern  ii 
of  black  silk  net.  The  fiowreti 


739. — Lady’s  Veil  in  Net  and 
Tatong. 


next  purl,  work  again  1  spot, 
after  which  the  silk  is  fastened , 
then  work  2  more  similar  circles 
divided  by  1  spot ;  they  are 
fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of 

the  preceding  circle  instead  of  ^  ^  |mIH 

the  1st  purl.  Fasten  off  the  r  ,  OdlV 

silk  after  the  last  circle.  I  , 

No.  738. — For  this  pattern  1  rV 
work  25  double,  divided  by  1  I  '  S/K 

purl ;  join  the  stitches  into  a  \  '  r ' 

circle,  knot  the  beginning  and  y  • 
the  end  of  the  cotton  together,  v  • 
cut  off  the  ends  at  a  short  dis-  V  & 
tance.  Then  work  a  smaller  \ 
circle,  consisting  of  8  double  \  , 

of  the  1  st  purl  fasten  the  cotton 
at  a  ■  short  distance  on  to  the 
2nd  purl  of  the  large  circle. 

The  ends  of  this  circle  are 

knotted  together  and  cut  off  in  742. — Boy’s  Qltlted  Waistcoat. 


74L — Gored  Pinafore. 
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743. — Poplin  Frock  (Front.) 


744. — Poplin  Frock  (Back). 


are  tatted  with  black  purse 
silk,  and  worked  in  appliqud 
over  the  tulle.  The  veil  is 
edged  round  with  a  tatted 
lace  made  with  the  same  silk. 
For  the  patterns  and  lace,  see 
Nos.  737,  738,  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  No.  739  shows  the 
way  in  which  the  veil  is  worn 

Son  the  bonnet,  and  No.  740 
ows  its  shape  when  stretched 
ont. 

741. — Gored  Pinafore  for 
A  Child  from  3  to  5  Years 
Old. 

This  pinafore  is  gored  so 
as  not  to  form  any  pleats.  It 
is  made  of  fine  brown  hol- 
land,  and  trimmed  with  a 
pretty  pattern  in  scarlet 


745.— Hood  for  Little  Girl. 


740. — Boy’s  Waistcoat. 


worsted  braiding.  The  top 
and  armholes  are  edged  with 
narrow  Cluny  guipure  lace. 


748 — Boy’s  Trousers. 


747.— Boy’s  Jacket. 


and  slightly  quilted.  It  is  trimmed 
with  white  silk  cord,  and  a  bow 
of  white  ribbon,  arranged  as  seen  on 
illustration. 


746  to  748. — Co.sTL’ME  for  a  Little 
Boy  from  6  to  8  Years  Old. 


This  costume,  comprising  trousers, 
jacket,  and  waistcoat,  is  m^c  of  dark 
K 


wear.  It  is  made  of  quilted  black  silk, 
lined  with  red  flannel,  and  fastened 
W'^h  silk  buttons.  There  is  a  narrow 
tur.:ed-up  collar  at  the  top.  Tlie  waist¬ 
coat  is  piped  all  round  with  black  silk. 


742 —  Quilted  Waistcoat 
for  a  Boy  from  8  to  10 
Yfjirs  Old. 


Very  warm  and  comfortable 
is  this  waistcoat  for  winter 


743  and  744. — Frock  for  a  Child 
FROM  1  TO  2  Years  Old. 


This  pretty  little  frock  is  made  of 
light  grey  poplin,  piped  with  white, 
and  trimmed  with  brown  silk  braid 
and  very  small  pearl  buttons.  The 
waistband  is  fastened  at  the  back  with 
a  large  rosette  of  brown  ribbon  edged 
with  white. 


745. — Hood  for  a  Litti.e  Girl  from 
1  TO  3  Y'ears  Old. 


The  pattern  is  made  of  blue  cash- 
mere,  lined  with  white  muslin-de-laine. 
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blue  cloth.  The  trimming  of  the  jacket  and  trousers 
consists  of  strips  of  black  cashmere,  ornamented  with 
three  rows  of  white  worsted  braid.  The  waistcoat  is 
bordered  with  a  narrow  strip  of  black  faahmere  and 
piped  with  white.  The  buttons  are  of  white  metal. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

"  Bit  dat  qoi  eito  dat** 

DIE — at  least,  so  say  the  “  sterner”  sex — is  the 
essence  of  a  contract.  It  ought  to  be,  and  doubt¬ 
less  is,  when,  in  the  stir  and  struggle  for  existence, 
“  Greek  meets  Greek but  it  certainly  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  minor  details  and  household 
requirements.  Let  me  instance.  The  last  time  the 
mulberry-tree  where  I  reside  was  “done  up,”  the 
painter-men  who  contracted  for  the  same  “swore  by 
yea  and  nay”  that  a  fortnight  would  amply  suffice  for 
their  labours,  and  that  they  would  clear  out,  paint-pots 
and  all,  in  that  time — the  Silkworm’s  lord  and  master 
repeating,  “  Time  is  the  essence  of  a  contract,”  as 
Messrs.  Varnish  and  Turps  left  the  house.  Time  was 
not  the  essence  of  that  contract,  or,  if  it  were,  there 
was  a  deal  too  much  essence  in  it  for  my  taste ;  and 
yet  a  little  essence  is  good,  and  a  little  time  (to  oneself) 
is  delightful,  and  fitting  times  and  proper  seasons  are 
scarcely  studied  enough  in  this  racing,  tearing,  whirling 
nineteenth  century.  “  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,” 
said  the  Preacher,  when  indicating  the  proper  times  for 
the  varied  occupations  of  life — “  a  time  to  receive  and 
a  time  to  give and  “  he  gives  twice  who  gives 
quickly”  ought  to  rank  next  to  the  sacred  proverb. 
The  time  to  give  is,  surely,  like  the  poor,  “  always  udth 
ye,”  and  especially  at  Christmas  time  or  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  year,  not  only  should  we  give  to  the 
poor  what  is  best  suited  to  their  necessities,  but  also 
make  the  loving  hearts  round  us  rejoice  at  receiving 
tokens  of  remembrance  and  affection.  Tlie  jour  de  Van 
among  our  French  neighbours  is  a  delightful  day  to 
the  young  folks,  and  one  must  be  indeed  lost  and  lonely 
in  Paris  to  have  no  cornet  of  bonbons  presented,  no 
bouquets,  no  nothing,  on  the  1st  of  January. 

The  difficulty  of  selection  is  often  a  cause  of  gifts 
not  being  presented  at  the  proper  time.  The  day— a 
birthday  or  wedding  anniversary — arrives,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  who  wakes  in  the  morning  with  the  plea¬ 
sant  idea  that  kind  wishes  and  some  trifling  present 
awaits  acceptance  is  asked,  “  Now,  what  woidd  you 
like?”  or,  worse,  something  evidently  chosen  in  a  hurry 
comes  in  the  evening  or  by  the  early  post  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  This  is  too  bad  at  any  time,  but 
insufferable  at  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  season, 
when  giving  is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  too,  if  chance,  or 
the  promptings  of  a  friend  like  the  Silkworm,  decides 
one  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  bouti<jue  of  Messrs. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.,  154,  Regent-street,  Loudon.  To 
the  couttesy  of  Mr.  Simpson  I  am  indebted  for  some 
pleasant  hours  spent  in  examining  articles  of  won- 
drously  beautiful  workmanship  and  exquisite  design.  I 
will  describe  a  few  suitable  for  presents  at  this  season. 

I  noticed  a  set  of  brooch,  earrings,  and  pendant  of  the 
purest  crystal,  perfectly  clear,  and  having  raised  on  the 


surface  a  monogram  in  rubies  and  emeralds.  Another 
set  had  diamonds  and  rubies  to  form  the  initials. 
Another  set  was  in  plain  gold,  with  monogram  raised 
in  gems.  In  another  the  monogram  was  engraved  in 
the  crystal,  and  ornamented  in  various  colours.  Another 
set  was  composed  of  white  and  blue  enamel  on  a  chased 
gold  ground.  This  was  is  the  Etruscan  style,  and 
most  elegant,  a  large  diamond  star  forming  the  centre 
of  the  brooch,  and  repeated  in  a  smaller  size  on  the 
rest  of  the  set.  And  I  saw  gold  earrings  in  great 
variety,  as  my  readers  will  judge  when  I  tell  them  I 
saw  them  from  10s.  fid.  to  £5  58 ;  brooches  to  match, 
from  £1  Is.  to  £10,  and  bracelets  from  £3  10s.  to  £40; 
lockets  from  Ts.  fid  to  £5.  I  mention  these  prices,  as 
I  have  been  requested  by  many  ladies  to  do  so. 

I  saw  some  lovely  sets  of  pink  coral  in  exquisite  ' 
taste;  one  I  particularly  admired  had  a  necklet  of 
coral  beads  su{q>ortiug  a  pendant  of  pink  coral  and 
diamonds.  The  earring  and  brooch  were  en  suite. 

Gipsy  rings  were  shown  of  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
diamonds,  set  in  solid  gold,  and  very  handsome.  Scarf- 
pins  I  noticed  in  great  variety,  some  very  pretty  ones 
in  crystal  and  gold,  crystal  and  enamel. 

From  the  jewels  I  turned  to  the  leather  bags  and 
leather^work  in  general.  Really  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
prettier  ^esent  for  a  lady  than  one  of  the  numerou 
articles  made  in  the  different  kinds  of  leather-woik 
sold  by  Mr.  Simpson.  I  saw  ladies'  hand  and  dressing 
bags  in  russia,  morocco,  and  red  russia.  These  bags 
are  lined  with  moire,  and  fitted  with  every  requisite 
for  the  toilet  and  for  work;  mid  writing-desks  and 
writing-cases  were  also  shown  in  these  various  leathen. 

I  saw  some  lovely  reticules  in  white  leather,  with  gold 
mountings,  lined  with  rose-coloured  moire,  and  well 
suited  for  a  bridesmaid’s  present ;  cases  for  tatting  are 
also  made  in  this  white  leather,  as  well  as  in  russia, 
morocco,  and  red  leather.  Some  of  these  tatting  cases  | 
are  in  the  form  of  a  melon.  Satin  is  introduced  be¬ 
tween  the  leather  bands  with  good  effect,  and  the 
elegant  little  case  is  fitted  with  all  the  “  tools”  requi¬ 
site  for  the  use  of  a  diligent  tatter.  Leather  is  now 
made  to  simulate  wicker  baskets,  and  is  much  more 
durable.  These  baskets  are  lined  and  quilted,  and 
fitted  with  the  requisites  for  needlework.  Porte- 
monnaies,  albums,  photograph-frames,  haudkerchief- 
boxes  are  all  made  in  this  fashionable  leather-woBk. 
Hamikerchief-boxes  I  noticed  in  velvet,  in  satin,  aad 
in  moire  antique,  besides  numbers  of  lovdy  boxes  in 
leather  and  gold. 

Pocket  and  work-table  pincushions  are  made  in  white 
leather,  and  painted  with  devices,  as  fiowers,  dogs’ 
heads,  butterflies,  &c.  I  noticed  some  pretty  pin¬ 
cushions  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  in  gilt,  and  others 
made  to  imitate  a  hedgehog,  with  five  hundred  pins  for 
his  quills.  All  these  useful  little  cushions  arc  only 
one  shilling  each.  Albums  beautifully  illuminated  were 
next  shown  me,  and  frames  for  two  or  a  dozen  por¬ 
traits  ;  frames  for  almanacks — a  desideratum  for  a  lady's 
sitting-'ioom — were  also  shown  in  many  designs  suited 
for  drawing-room,  study,  or  boudoir.  Then  I  saw 
writing  suites,  consisting  of  inkstand,  blotter,  sta¬ 
tionery-cabinet,  book-slide,  candlesticks,  pen-tray,  and 
paper-knife,  in  ornamental  wood,  with  mediseval 
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mounting.  'Fhe  contrast  of  the  dark  wood  and  the 
bright  mounting  is  beautiful.  All  these  articles  are 
well  made  and  well  finished,  and  the  price  will  surprise 
my  readers,  as  it  did  me  when  I  heard  that  the  entire 
suite  can  be  had  for  £7.  I  saw  similar  suites  in  ebony, 
mounted  in  gold,  and  inlaid  with  malachite.  Another 
suite  was  of  gold,  and  enamelled  china  panelled  in  the 
gold  frame.  Another,  in  Hungarian  ash,  was  mounted 
with  gold,  with  Wedgwood  china  ornaments — a  most 
elegant  suite.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  one-half 
of  the  various  kinds  of  book-slides  in  enamel,  china 
inlaid,  carved  wood,  &c.  These  can  be  had  separate, 
or  in  complete  suites  for  the  writing-table. 

Before  leaving  the  said  writing-table,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  desks  of  various  woods,  inlaid  and  fitted 
with  luxurious  taste.  One  I  particularly  noticed  was  of 
Hungarian  ash,  lined  with  blue  leather,  and  mounted 
in  ormolu,  and  with  Pompeian  paintings  on  china.  And 
the  stationery-cabinets  which  let  down  to  form  a  desk 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  for  they  are  convenient 
as  well  as  handsome,  and  suited  for  either  a  lady’s  or 
gentleman’s  New  Year's  gift. 

I  then  noticed  liqueur-cases  in  coromandel  wood  and 
gold  mountings.  These  cases  contain  liqueur-bottles, 
and  glasses,  and  large  tumblers,  all  cut  and  engraved 
with  various  patterns.  These  cases  arc  most  con¬ 
venient,  for  they  can  be  used  for  spirits  or  liqueurs. 

Card-trays,  toilet-trays,  and  vide-poclies  I  saw  in 
abundance,  from  the  plainest  English  to  the  handsome 
Sevres.  Some  of  these  trays  are  of  exquisite  form,  and 
may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  mention  one  or  two  of  the  lovely 
Sfcvres  vases  which  Mr.  Simpson  kindly  showed  me. 
One  in  turquoise-blue,  another  of  purple  hue,  and  one 
in  a  delicate  sea-green  were  simply  treats  to  dream  of. 
These  articles — the  necessaries  of  the  wealthy,  the 
I  luxuries  of  the  middle  classes — are  perhaps  among  the 
most  acceptable  of  wedding  and  Christmas  gifts. 

But  time,  the  essence  of  contracts,  presses  heavily 
upon  the  Silkworm.  Must  I  leave  this  alluring  abode 
of  artistic  taste  without  a  few  words  on  the  Wedgwood 
ornaments,  on  the  inlaid  jewel  caskets,  on  the  card- 
cases  in  pearl,  in  inlaid  ivory,  in  silver,  in  gold — these 
union  scent-bottles,  so  convenient,  pretty,  and  reason¬ 
able —  without  speaking  of  the  clocks?  Oh!  the 
clocks,  they  are  too  useful  and  acceptable  a  New 
Year’s  gift  to  leave  out  of  the  category.  I  saw  them 
in  gold  and  ormolu,  inlaid  with  lovely  china  paintings, 
enamelled  in  china  in  various  colours — saw  clocks  for 
dining-room,  studies,  libraries,  boudoirs,  and  drawing¬ 
rooms,  with  candelabra  and  ornaments  to  correspond. 
To  speak  of  the  mechanism  of  these  clocks  is  super¬ 
fluous — Mr.  Simpson’s  name  is  a  guarantee  of  that — 
but  the  Silkworm  thinks  her  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  these  clocks  are  as  reasonable  in  price  as 
they  are  elegant  and  well  made. 

But  the  little  folks  must  not  bo  forgotten  ;  and  the 
new  shop  that  has  created  such  a  sensation  in  Oxford- 
street  supplies  them  with  the  bonoons  that  are  essential 
for  the  jour  de  Fan.  Mons.  Duclos,  86,  Oxford-street, 
has  recently  opened  a  large  magasin  for  the  sale  of 
bonbons  and  bonbonnieres,  pastry,  creams,  and  ices,  and 
the  various  compositions  that  come  under  the  generic 


heading  of  French  and  Italian  confections.  In  this 
elegant  boutique,  which,  in  its  essentially  French  ar¬ 
rangements,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  I  found  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  elegant  presents,  all  ostensibly  bonhonniercs,  and 
bonbons  enough  to  make  the  whole  infant  population 
of  England  happy  for  a  day. 

I  saw  bonbonnilres  in  the  fonn  of  dolls,  fashionably 
dressed,  and  beneath  what  was  the  crinoline,  a  large 
box  is  concealed  —  bonbon  boxes  of  new  and  various 
forms,  in  satin,  velvet,  moire  antique,  embroidered 
satin,  and  painted  satin,  boxes  of  satin  embroidered 
with  beads,  others  jewelled,  and  some  of  them  with 
green  satin  buttons. 

Then  I  noticed  “  Bretonne  bnnhon7ueres,"  embroidered 
like  the  Bretonne  jaekets  so  much  worn  for  croquet 
parties.  Others  were  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  in  lace  and  jewelled ;  and  some  were  shown 
in  the  fonn  of  a  letter-weight  in  velvet,  with  gold 
handle.  This  fonns  a  lovely  casket  for  jewels  when 
the  bonbons  are  no  more.  Then  I  saw  boxes  and 
baskets  of  curiously  fine  straw,  lined  with  satin  of 
various  shades — baskets  lined  with  tin,  for  carrying 
ioed  fruits  to  the  theatre  or  to  picnics.  Other  bon- 
bonniercs  were  in  the  form  of  reticules,  portmanteaus, 
trunks,  and  bandboxes,  handbags,  &c.,  imitating  leather 
exactly.  Large  cornucopias  were  then  shown  filled 
with  delicious  bonbons.  And  I  noticed  large  aquariums 
mounted  in  gold  and  with  pretty  rock-work  designs. 
These  are  to  be  filled  with  various  bonbons.  And  I 
noticed  large  boxes,  with  lock  and  key,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  dozen  pounds  of  bonbons,  and  with  such  a  store 
the  key  would  not  be  an  unimportant  part  of  the  box. 

Then  I  saw  pretty  baskets  for  the  hall,  carriage,  or  for 
a  bedroom  vide-poche.  These  baskets  are  of  straw,  lined 
with  satin,  and  of  the  shape  one  remarks  so  constantly 
in  Paris  as  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  poorer  women. 

Among  baskets  I  must  not  omit  the  marriage  baskets 
to  be  presented  to  brides.  I  saw  some  very  beautiful ; 
one  in  white  satin,  lined  and  quilted,  and  trimmed  with 
orange-blossom.  A  handkerchief  of  point  d'Alen(;oa 
lace  covers  the  outside  of  this  elegant  basket.  And  I 
saw  card-trays  in  crystal,  with  humming-birds  on  the 
edges  and  handles;  crystal  baskets  and  vide-poches; 
jewel-boxes  in  crystal  and  gold,  set  with  stones ;  and  a 
horn,  or  cornucopia  of  crystal,  set  in  gold  and  filled 
with  bonbons.  Chinese  and  .Japanese  inlaid  work  can 
be  had  here.  I  saw  tea-caddies,  trays,  and  boxes.  The 
Christmas-trees  arc  really  wonderful.  They  revolve  as 
a  musical-box  beneath  plays ;  the  trunk  is  a  bonbonnicre, 
the  branches  and  leaves  are  all  movable,  the  tree  is 
decorated  in  true  Parisian  taste  and  style,  and  the 
effect  is  superb. 

As  to  the  bonbons  for  hanging  on  the  trees  and  for 
filling  the  lovely  bonbonnieres.  Monsieur  Duclos  has  a 
thousand  different  kinds.  Ckocolats  au  creme,  chocolate 
caramels,  these  are  made  fresh  every  day,  and  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  drive  to  “  Duclos’ ”  between  three  and 
five,  to  eat  these  caramels  and  to  taste  the  other 
dainties,  hitherto  unattainable  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Tlie  fair  gourmets  who  resort  to  this  palace 
of  friandises  should  not  fail  to  observe  the  “bolte 
Elizabeth,”  a  bonbonniere  of  large  size,  ornamented  with 
a  portrait  of  that  qxiecn  in  embroidery  and  lace. 
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Monsieur  Duclos  supplies  ices,  iced  fruits,  bonhom, 
crackers,  cakes,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds  for  balls 
and  parties  Among  many  dainty  devices  for  crackers 
I  saw  flowers  arranged  in  bouquet  papers ;  they  contain, 
besides  the  bonbon,  two  mottoes,  French  and  English ; 
other  crackers  were  in  the  form  of  rosebuds,  so  well 
made  that  they  could  be  worn  in  the  button-hole  of  a 
gentleman’s  coat.  I  would  advise  those  ladies  who 
wish  their  supper-tables  to  look  tasteful  and  brilliant 
to  invest  in  some  of  these  elegant  novelties.  Monsieur 
Duclos  has  bonbonnieres  and  cornets  de  bonbons  from  six¬ 
pence  to  twenty  guineas.  All  the  handsome  boxes  are 
lined  with  paf>er  to  preserve  them  from  contact  with  the 
sweets,  so,  on  removing  the  paper,  the  satin  or  moire 
lining  is  spotless,  and  the  bonbonniere  useful  as  workbox, 
jewel-case,  crochet,  glove,  or  handkerchief  case.  The 
Silkworm  trusts  that  Monsieur  Duclos  will  meet  with 
the  success  in  England  which  his  enterprise  deserves. 

But  while  I  am  telling  of  Christmas  presents  and 
New  Year’s  gifts,  I  hear  gentle  though  firm  reminders 
of  my  promise  to  visit  Messrs.  Jay,  247,  Regent- 
street.  Dear  ladies,  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise, 
and  hasten  to  inform  you  of  the  novelties  to  be  seen 
there.  I  have  often  mentioned  the  artistic  taste  and 
style  possessed  by  this  house,  but  have  never  been 
more  struck  by  it  than  during  the  visit  I  paid  this 
month.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  a  Silkworm  has 
to  contend  with  is  that  of  describing  the  indescribable 
style  which  a  first-rate  artiste  gives  to  the  product  of 
her  hands — the  pose  of  a  feather  on  a  chapeau,  the 
chic  of  a  trimming,  cannot  be  rendered  into  words, 
and  really  a  painter  and  a  poet  must  combine  to  do 
justice  to  the  exquisite  designs  I  noticed.  Let  me, 
though  with  a  full  sense  of  my  shortcomings,  en¬ 
deavour  to  convey  a  slight  idea  of  the  new  bonnets. 
The  lady  under  whose  artistic  touch  these  triors  (Tart 
spring  into  being,  kindly  invited  the  Silkworm  to  assist 
at  the  opening  of  a  large  case  of  Parisian  bonnets. 
Two  invitations  are  not  required  in  such  a  case  as  a 
case  from  Paris,  and  the  chapeaux  were  truly  worth  a 
journey  of  many  miles  to  behold.  The  form  is  entirely 
novel,  and  the  bonnets  decidedly  larger.  They  are 
very  high  in  the  front,  but  the  height  is  given  by  the 
trimming,  not  the  shape.  This  trimming  forms  a 
diadem  which  is  exceedingly  becoming  to  the  face,  and 
is  arranged  in  a  most  fascinating  mode — for  example, 
I  saw  a  black  velvet  bonnet  with  a  high  frill  d  la 
Normande  of  black  lace,  higher  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  sides ;  a  band  of  velvet,  confined  in  places  with  jet 
ornaments,  was  placed  below  the  frill ;  an  aigrette  of 
heron’s  plume  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  frill ;  lace 
lappets  and  black  velvet  strings  completed  this  novel 
and  elegant  chapeau.  Another  in  blue-grey  terry  velvet 
was,  if  possible,  more  beautiful.  Small  feathers  of  the 
same  lovely  shade,  kept  in  place  by  a  steel  and  black 
star,  formed  the  centre  of  the  diadem ;  below  was  a 
band  of  steel  and  black  lace ;  lappets  crossing  over  the 
chignon  were  kept  in  place  by  another  steel  star. 

Other  chapeaux  have  coronets  of  gold  and  velvet, 
gold  and  steel,  but  all  were  different,  agreeing  only  in 
form  and  in  the  elegant  coronets  which  adorned  them. 

The  same  mode  is  carried  out  in  coiffures  for  evening 
wear.  These  diadems  are  of  steel,  beautifully  cut  and 


inlaid  with  gold.  Some  are  composed  of  gold  shells, 
powdered  with  brilliant  steel ;  others  are  arranged  on 
velvet  bands,  with  a  high  “  cock’s-comb”  of  velvet 
surmounting  the  steel  and  gold  bandeaux.  The  flowers 
for  evening  arc  arranged  in  high  diadems,  and  are 
chiefly  black  and  gold,  gold  and  steel,  and  gold  and 
crystal.  Tiaras  of  rich  velvet  I  noticed  had  brUliant 
steel  and  gold  leaves  upon  them.  All  these  novelties 
were  kindly  shown  the  Silkworm,  who  is  rejoiced  to 
see  the  days  of  the  flat  “  saucer”  bonnets  numbered, 
and  a  good  time  coming  for  the  pretty  faces. 

Loath  to  depart  from  the  fascinating  bonnets,  the 
inspection  of  which  is  rendered  still  more  attractive  by 
the  obliging  kindness  of  the  artiste  in  answering  queries 
and  pointing  out  the  peculiar  beauties  of  each  style, 
yet  I  must  see  the  dresses  for  evening  parties,  and 
answer  correspondents’  inquiries  respecting  the  Janus 
cord  dresses.  These  dresses  are  rich-looking ;  the  cord 
or  rib  runs  downwards ;  it  is  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
hangs  in  full  rich  folds.  The  Janus  cord  wears  better 
than  any  other  black  material,  and  makes  an  elegant 
dress.  The  price  is  most  reasonable,  being  only  31s.  6d. 
for  a  full  dress  length.  Many  ladies  have  an  idea  that 
because  Messrs.  Jay  have  one  of  the  best  assortments 
of  rich  and  distingue  dresses  in  London,  and  of  Parisian 
articles  de  luxe,  simple  dresses  and  mantles  arc  not  to 
be  obtained  there  under  high  prices.  Let  the  Silkworm 
assure  her  readers  of  the  contrary.  Last  week  she 
purchased  for  one  of  her  correspondents  a  beautiful 
double  mohair  at  one  shilling  the  yard,  a  full-length 
black  silk  dress,  wide  width,  at  three  guineas,  a  black 
silk  with  grey  stripes  for  forty-five  slullings  ;  and  she 
saw  a  black  broche  silk  dress,  w'ith  bouquets  of  white 
flowers,  for  two  guineas  and  a-half.  Richly  embroidered 
and  braided  mantles  were  also  shown  her  at  two  guineas. 
She  quotes  these  prices  that  ladies  may  not  be  deterred 
from  visiting  one  of  the  best  magasins  in  London  from 
the  fear  of  having  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  elsewhere. 

For  evening  wear  I  remarked  some  lovely  tulle 
dresses  bouillonne  in  different  styles.  One  had,  as 
it  were,  waves  of  bouillons  flowing  up  to  the  waist, 
caught  down  with  satin  leaves.  This  was  truly  elegant. 
Another,  of  black  tulle,  had  Vandykes  of  rich  black 
satin  cord,  as  thick  as  a  finger,  running  in  among  the 
bouillons.  Another,  in  white,  simulated  a  double  skirt, 
trimmed  with  bouillons  and  satin  cord,  and  large  stars  of 
satin  between  the  bouillons.  Others  were  trimmed  with 
jet  and  satin  and  large  jet  leaves.  These  dresses  are  beau¬ 
tifully  gored,  and  have  material  and  trimmings  to  match 
the  skirts.  With  the  black  dresses  pearl  ornaments 
should  be  worn,  and  jet  and  steel  for  half-mourning. 

I  then  noticed  some  handsome  dresses  for  daily  wear 
of  rich  rep,  in  two  shades  of  grey,  in  violet,  deep  purple, 
and  in  black.  These  reps  are  very  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  winter  wear.  I  saw  brocaded  and  metallic 
silks.  The  metallic  tissue  is  now  most  fashionable,  and 
is  used  in  every  conceivable  way — in  and  on  dresses, 
chapeaux,  mantles,  hats,  &c.  It  is  effective  and  very 
stylish. 

I  must  not  omit  the  very  beautiful  velvet  mantles, 
trimmed  with  fur,  seal,  and  grebe ;  also  the  otter  seal 
cloaks,  which  I  prefer  to  the  sealskin  cloaks,  which  are 
the  furore  at  present.  I  also  noticed  many  stylish  opera 
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mantles  and  sorties  du  bal.  The  handsomest  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold  on  richly-coloured  cashmere. 

I  particularly  admired  a  jacket  for  a  young  lady, 
composed  of  rich  poult  de  sole  silk,  double-breasted,  and 
perfectly  plain  and  handsome.  Unbutton  this  plain 
jacket,  and  behold  a  rcvcrs  of  white  moire,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  in  raised  Delhi  work  in  gold.  The  effect  is 
charming,  and  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  design  and 
beauty  of  the  work  is  beyond  praise. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  short  and  long  velveteen 
loits  I  was  asked  to  see :  they  are  handsome  and 
elegantly  trimmed,  but  the  Silkworm  is  not  in  love 
with  velveteen,  and  advises  her  readers  to  visit  Messrs. 
Jay,  and  see  their  new  Parisian  short  dresses  for  the  I 
winter,  before  deciding  on  velveteen  suits. 

On  taking  leave  of  Messrs.  Jay,  I  proceeded  to  431, 
Oxford-street,  where  Dr.  Salviati  and  Co.  have  an 
establishment  for  the  sale  of  the  far-famed  Venice 
glass.  Another  boutique  is  30,  St.  James's-street,  which 
I  intend  visiting  next  month,  in  order  to  give  my 
leaders  a  little  idea  of  the  wonders  of  this  wonderful 
manufacture  The  glass-workers  of  the  Island  of  Mu- 
■no,  in  the  lagnnes  of  Venice,  have  been  long  famous 
fbr  their  enterprise  and  industry.  Dr.  Salviati  has  dis¬ 
covered,  with  the  aid  of  these  able  artists,  many  of  the 
long-lost  secrets  of  Venetian  glass- manufacture,  and  it 
is  to  that  gentleman’s  talent  and  perseverance  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  exquisite  specimens  of  Paris  Ex¬ 
hibition  notoriety,  and  for  the  ease  with  which  we  can 
now  decorate  our  rooms  and  tables  with  the  choicest 
products  of  Venetian  art.  For  the  present,  I  must 
content  myself  with  describing  a  few  of  the  articles 
shown  by  the  Salviati  Company  in  Oxford-street. 

I  was  shown  a  beautiful  snuff-box  in  avventurina, 
which  is  a  composition  of  glass  which  sparkles  with 
gold,  and  is  of  a  rich  and  lovely  colour.  This  box  is 
cut  out  of  a  solid  piece,  and  set  in  plain  gold.  This 
wmnturina  is  used  witii  rich  effect  in  glasses  and  cups. 
One  cup  was  shown  in  which  this  composition  was 
moulded  with  the  glass,  and  the  enp  looked  like  medten 
gold,  and  shone  and  scintillated  in  the  light.  It  is 
worked  with  beautiful  touch  into  the  Murano  glass, 
and  may  be  seen  ascending  in  spiral  twirls  the  stems 
and  running  round  the  bowls  of  wine-glasses,  water- 
carafes,  and  graceful  vases.  These  serpentine  spirals 
give  great  elegance  to  the  glass  whether  white  or 
coloured.  Threads  of  glass  are  twisted  together 
with  the  same  ease  as  if  they  were  really  of  thread, 
and  a  beautiful  laee-like  appearance  is  the  result. 
A  large  vase  of  blue  and  avventurina  particularly 
attracted  my  notice.  In  form  it  resembled  an  an¬ 
tique  tazza,  alternate  spirals  of  blue  and  gold  curv¬ 
ing  round  the  stem  and  throughout  the  surface  of 
the  tazza.  A  bottle  and  glass  of  rich  ruby  colour 
were  next  shown;  the  mby  is  most  vivid,  and  the 
shape  truly  elegant.  Another,  made  to  closely  imitate 
old  Venetian  glass,  is  composed  of  four  distinct  spiral 
tendrils,  which  interlace  in  a  thousand  coils  from  the 
base  to  the  rim  of  the  bottle.  The  glass  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  bottle.  A  sugar-basin  of  pure  green 
glass  was  next  shown  me,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  prettier,  cleaner,  nicer  receptacle  for  this  necessary 
of  daily  life.  The  form  is  most  artistic.  Then  I  saw 


the  celebrated  “  Aqua  Marina,”  the  wonderful  light- 
blue  coloured  glass,  made  only  at  Venice.  This 
blue  is  the  exact  shade  of  the  neighbouring  Adriatic, 
where  the  waters  do  not  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  ever-changing  surface  of  the  ocean.  Then  there 
is  the  “  Fiamma,”  more  wonderful  than  pretty ;  this 
also  is  peculiar  to  Venice,  and  has  the  appearance,  as 
its  name  indicates,  of  flames. 

I  observed  a  lovely  vase  consisting  of  white  and 
coloured  glass,  which  had  been  “  fried,”  or  placed  in 
the  furnace,  seventy-five  times.  The  stem  rises  grace¬ 
fully  from  the  base,  ending  in  a  small  vase,  from  which 
a  rose  in  its  natural  colours  springs ;  clear  glass  en¬ 
circles  this  rose,  and  supports  a  larger  vase  of  white 
glass,  ornamented  with  avventurina.  Then  I  saw  blue 
and  grey  spiral  glasses  set  on  clear  and  coloured  stands, 
then  another  vase  from  the  antique — roses  in  opaque 
white  set  on  stems  of  opal  glass.  Tazzas  and  c^- 
stands  I  noticed  of  pink  and  white  spirals,  and  of  bine 
and  white.  Ice-plates,  cigar-ash  cups,  tumblers,  wine¬ 
glasses  of  all  kinds,  glasses  for  specimen  flowers  more 
beautiful  than  any  1  have  seen  elsewhere,  dessert  dishes 
and  plates — all  these  I  noticed  in  different  colours  and 
patterns;  for  as  every  glass  is  blown  and  finished 
separately,  the  workman,  or  artist,  as  indeed  he  is, 
gives  to  each  an  individual  impress  imattainable  in 
machine-moulded  articles,  of  which  ten  thousand  like 
to  like  can  be  produced.  Here  the  case  is  different: 
the  extreme  care  and  artistic  feeling  and  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  Dr.  Salviati  are  reflected  in  his  workmen, 
who  live  for  as  well  as  by  their  art,  and  who  tax  their 
powers  of  invention  and  ingenuity  to  produce  an  im¬ 
provement  with  each  fresh  attempt. 

I  should  not  fail  to  mention  the  ”  Venice  beads”  in 
gold,  silver,  and  mosaic :  these  are  very  beautiful,  and 
are  becoming  exceedingly  fashionable.  The  mosaics 
and  enamels  of  Dr.  Salviati  are  beautiful;  they  are 
made  in  brooches,  bracelets,  earrings,  and  necklets, 
and  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  design 
and  execution.  Ladies  would  do  well  to  inspect  these 
new  trinkets,  and  also  to  notice  the  remarkably  low 
prices  of  the  vases,  glasses,  and  art  treasures  men¬ 
tioned  above.  In  our  February  number  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  some  little  information  upon  the 
manufacture  of  this  glass ;  for  the  present  I  can  only 
advise  my  readers  to  go  to  either  of  these  magasins  and 
see  for  themselves  that  the  glory  of  Venice  is  not 
departed — that  her  children  strive  and  labour  to  ba 
worthy  of  her,  and  of  those  whose  talents  and  industry 
gave  to  the  grand  old  city  of  the  Doges  her  commercial 
importance  in  the  olden  time.  The  Silkworm. 


THE  NOBLEST  MAN. 

’Midst  noble  men  they  Hatim  Tai  call 
In  generosity  the  first  of  all. 

He  said :  “  When  forty  camels  I  had  slain 
To  give  my  guests,  I  saw  upon  the  plain 
A  man  who  thorns  and  thistles  plucked  with  care. 
Disguised  1  went,  and  asked,  ‘  Why  not  go  share 
With  those  whom  Hatim  Tai’s  house  doth  feed?’ 
He  said,  ‘  Of  Hatim’s  house  I  have  no  need 
While  my  own  toil  a  humble  meal  can  buy.’ 

My  friends,  that  was  a  nobler  man  than  I.” 
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DRAWING-ROOM  PIxANTS  FOR  WINTER 
DECORATION. 

At  this  season,  when  Nature  lies  in  torpor,  when  a 
uniform  dull  brown  tint  pervades  the  country, 
and  a  heavy,  smoky  atmosphere  hangs  over  town,  we 
turn  to  hoiiie  and  fireside  for  something  to  cheer 


We  subjoin  a  list  of  palms  best  suited  for  window 
gardening  and  drawing-room  decoration : — 

Areca  lutescens,  Areca  rubra,  Areca  olearacca ;  Cals- 


our  drooping  spirits,  that  pine  for  bright  and  cheerful 

sights  to  relieve  the  universal  monotony.  Only  those  cortpha  adstrai 

who  have  provided  against  this  “dull  season"  of  cortpha  austbali. . 

Nature  by  having,  however  tiny,  a  winter  garden  of  mis  elegans ;  Caryota  excelsa,  Caryota  urens  ('wine 
their  own,  can  offer  the  refreshing  sight  of  vivid  green  palm) ;  Chameiops  excelsa,  Chamerops  fortuneii,  Chs- 
and  bright  blossoms  to  their  friends.  We  will  suppose  merops  humilis  elegans;  Corypha  australis,  Coryph* 
that  our  advice  has  been  followed,  and  spinosa ;  Cycas  cireinalis,  Cycas  revo- 

that  the  window  garden  is  already  deco-  ^  liita;  Latania  borbonica;  Phoenix  dacty- 

rated  with  cyclamen  in  blossom,  tulips  r-'-l'  lifera,  Phoenix  rcclinata  ;  Seaforthia 

beginning  to  burst  their  green  bonds ;  »  Pandanus  utilis,  Pandamu 

hyacinth  blossoms  developed,  though  i  javanicus  variegatus. 

hardly  coloured  yet ;  crocuses  of  bril-  Then  the  Phormium  tenax,  or  New 

liant  gold  —  all  this  is  delightful,  but  Zealand  flax,  is  well  suited  for  our  pur- 

we  want  something  more :  we  want  ’  pose,  having  a  lovely  foliage,  the  long 

height — moderate,  it  is  true,  but  still  leaves  of  tender  green,  edged  with  t 

some  height  is  wanted,  and  more  green  line  of  deep  red.  Ilard-foliagcd  fern* 

than  the  foliage  of  the  bulbs  afford.  ^|u  and  leather-leaved  plants,  such  as  the 

Happily,  there  is  a  class  of  plants  Indiarubber  plant,  or  Ficus  elastiua, 

which  supply  this  want  exactly.  The  the  Lomatia  heterophylla,  and  all'  the 

Palmacca,  or  Palm  tribe,  supply  us  following  Dracaena,  are  good  plants  for 

with  a  great  variety  of  dwarf  plants,  calumus.  indoor  cultivation: — Dracaena — Austra- 

capital  for  window  gardening  both  in  lis,  braziliense,  congests,  cooperii,  ferrea. 


town  and  country.  These  palms  are  most  easily  culti-  fragrairs,  gracilis,  indivisa,  rubra,  terminalis,  which  last 
vated,  and  with  moderate  attention  will  last  for  years  ;  is  illustrated  in  our  October  number  of  last  year,  and 
indeed,  some  of  the  genus  will  outlive  an  ordinary  life,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Dwarf  Octagon  Jardinet.  The 
These  plants  are  sent  out  in  pots  ready  for  indoor  Cycas  media,  as  seen  in  our  illustration,  is  remarkable 
decoration,  and  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  for  its  curious  root-like  stem  and  large  fern-like  leaves. 
Sugden,  12,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  where  an 
enormous  variety  may  be  seen.  A  few  specimens  of 
this  genus  are  given  in  our  illustrations.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  plants  in  a  room  is  very  simple:  they 
require  plenty  of  water,  and  watering  overhead,  to 


MACROZAJIIA  BPIRALIB. 

clear  the  leaves  from  dust,  and  keep  them  fresh.  The 
leaves  of  the  larger  plants  should  be  sponged  with  a 
clean  piece  of  sponge  kept  for  that  purpose  only,  and 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  room  should  be 
used,  llie  leaves  should  be  sponged  both  on  the  upper 
and  under  surface. 


'fhe  calumus  belongs  to  a  genus  of  palms  consisting 
of  numerous  species,  all  having  very  slender  stems, 
which  are  founa  climbing  over  the  trees  in  the  forest 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Some  of  the 
best  descriptions  of  walking-canes  are  obtained  from 
the  plants  of  this  genus.  The  fruit  of  Calumus  draco 
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is  the  chief  source  of  the  astringent  resinous  substance 
known  in  commerce  as  dragon's  blood.  This  completely 
covers  the  fruit,  and  is  melted  or  scraped  off  and  formed 
into  small  cakes. 

The  Corypha  australis  is  one  of  a  remarkable  genua 
of  palms.  The  genus  is  named  from  the  Greek  Kortipha 
(the  summit),  from  the  leaves  growing  only  on  the  top 
of  the  stems.  This  is  a  New  Holland  palm,  a  most 
beautiful  plant  for  window  cul¬ 
ture.  It  will  bear  being  placed 
in  the  open  air  in  the  summer, 
in  the  same  way  as  orange  trees 
do,  being  removed  into  shelter 
on  cold  evenings. 

The  Areca  rubra  is  a  variety 
of  the  natural  order  Palmacea, 
and  is  a  very  elegant  plant ; 
when  in  perfection,  as  shown  by 
Messrs,  liarr  and  Sugden,  the 
leaves  are  of  a  vivid  green,  with 
a  dull  red  or  purple  lining  on 
the  under-part  of  the  leaf.  This 
genus  fAreca)  contains  two  re¬ 
markable  species  — Areca  catechu, 
the  betel-nut  palm,  and  Areca 
olearacea,  the  cabbage  palm. 

The  betel-nut  palm  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  palms  in  India. 

The  stem  is  remarkably  straight, 
and  the  tree  is  often  as  high  as 
a  three-storied  house,  and  about 
the  circumference  of  a  lady’s 
waist  of  ordinary  size.  It  is 
cultivated  throughout  India  for 
the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  are  known  as  areca,  betel, 
and  pinang  nuts.  Charcoal  is  prepared  from  it  and 
used  as  a  tooth-powder  in  this  country.  This  nut  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  famed  masticatory  of  the 
East  called  betel.  The  tender  leaf-stalks  and  spathes 
of  the  Areca  catechu  are  used  for  various  purposes,  and 
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in  Malabar  a  beverage  is  made  from  it.  The  other 
rariety,  the  cabbage  palm,  is  a  magnificent  tree ;  the 
■ingle  terminal  bud.  which  is  called  the  cabbage,  is 
eaten  raw  or  cooked  as  a  vegetable.  The  Thrinax 

Krviflora  is  a  small  blooming  dwarf -palm,  with  elegant 
i-like  leaves  of  a  delicate  grey  and  white  hue  on  the 


under-side  of  the  leaf.  The  Livistona  rotundifolis  and 
L.  olivseformis  are  both  beautiful  plants  with  exquisite 
foliage  ;  as  its  name  implies,  the  fan-like  leaves  of  the 
L.  rotundifolis  are  round,  while  those  of  the  L.  olivae- 
formis  fall  like  a  graceful  fringe. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Caryota  sobolifera  to  be  a 
most  elegant  tree;  a  little  tall,  perhaps,  for  window 
use,  but  admirably  adapted  for  a  greenhouse,  where 
the  foliage  would  appear  above 
other  plants  to  great  advantage. 
For  those  who  have  a  stove- 
house,  the  following  plants  of 
the  genus  Maranta  will  be  found 
magnificent  growers,  and  will 
amply  repay  a  little  care,  but 
they  require  a  nice  moist  heat, 
and  for  that  reason  arc  unfit  for 
a  sitting-room  ; — Maranta — Ar- 
gyrea,  bicolor,  tineata  alba, 
tincata  rosea,  metallica,  rcgalis, 
villata,  zebrina. 

The  Maranta,  or  Indian  arrow- 
root,  has  tuberous  roots  and 
small  white  flowers.  The  Indian 
arrowroot  is  made  from  the 
tubers. 

Among  the  palms  in  our  list 
the  Areca  olearacea  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  ;  the  graceful  stems 
spring  low  down  from  the  root, 
and  the  foliage  is  exquisite. 
The  Seaforthia  elegans  is  another 
lovely  palm  ;  the  pointed  leaves 
fall  over  in  graceful  curves ;  the 
edges  are  serrated,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The 
Pandanus  javanicus  variegatus  is  very  elegant,  the 
foliage  being  mixed  white  and  green. 

But  we  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  leather-leaved 
plants,  which  arc  so  curious,  and  some  specimens  are 
truly  beautiful.  The  plants,  with  common  care  in 
watering,  live  as  long  as  we  do.  The  most  beautiful 
shown  by  Mr.  Barr  are  the  Anthurum  leuconeurum, 
the  grandis,  and  the  cordifolia. 

The  Araucaria  also  make  beautiful  plants  for  indoor 
culture.  The  Araucaria  cookii  was  first  introduced 
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into  England  by  Captain  Cook.  He  discovered  it  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  Archipelago.  _  Th<; 
chief  varieties  for  room  culture  besides  the  cookii  arc 
the  A.  bidwilli,  the  excelsa,  and  the  cunninghamii. 

The  Cyperius  altemifolius  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Egyptian  papyrus.  It  is  a  rush-like  plant,  with 
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earions  green-grej  flowers,  like  stars,  set  round  a 
centre.  From  beneath  these  flowers  spring  long  grass* 
like  leaves  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  These  flowers 
are  placed  upon  the  end  of  elegant  stems,  and  the 
plant  is  most  striking  and  curious. 
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Almost  the  whole  of  these  curious  and  beautiful 
drawing-room  plants  are  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden's,  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of  miniature 
cacti,  ice-plants,  and  other  plants  suited  for  dwarf 
culture,  which  alone  are  well  worth  a  visit,  but  which 
we  are  unable  to  describe  here.  Next  month  we  hope 
to  present  our  readers  with  some  specimens  of  the 
Abyssinian  flora,  with  which  we  hope  England  will 
be  enriched  through  the  labours  of  the  science  men 
*  accompanying  Sir  Robert  Napier's  expedition. 
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Last  month  wo  had  to  mention  the  success  of 
Mr.  Mapleson’s  after-season  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  now  to  refer  to  its  total  destruction  on 
Friday,  the  6th  of  December.  The  lamentable  disaster 
originated  in  a  furnace  under  the  pit  used  for  heating 
the  house.  A  smell  of  burning  was  observed  in  the 
afternoon  of  Friday  by  the  principal  artistes  engaged  in 
the  rehearsal  of  Fidelio,  which  was  announced  for  the 
next  evening,  but  unhappily  not  suflicient  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  and  Beethoven’s  masterpiece  was  not  fated 
on  this  occasion  to  be  presented  to  the  public.  The 
last  representation  that  took  place  on  the  boards  of 


this  superb  structure  was  Mozart's  chef-d'ceiwre  of  Dom 
Giovauni,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  December,  1867. 

The  building  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  one  of  thei 
most  spacious  and  elegant  in  Europe,  was  completed  in 
1791,  and  held  on  a  lease  from  the  Crown  of  100  years, 
so  that  twenty-three  years  remain  unexpired.  Lord 
Dudley,  the  present  leaseholder,  is  insured  to  tbs 
amount  of  £40,000 ;  but  the  principal  sufferer  is 
Mr.  Mapleson,  the  spirited  lessee,  who  is  unfortunate^ 
uninsured,  though  he  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a 
policy  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  It  is  a  national 
calamity  to  have  lost  Her  Majesty’s. 

At  Covrait  Garden,  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein 
drew  full  and  fashionable  audiences,  who  listened 
delightedly — despite  the  Athenmm  critic’s  disfavour, 
expressed  and  re-expressed — to  the  lively  strains  of  '• 
Offenbach's  bright  and  sparkling  music  till  its  with¬ 
drawal  was  necessitated  by  the  preparations  for  the 
grand  Christmas  pantonime,  a  combination  of  the 
stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  The  Babes  in  the  Wood.  The 
part  of  the  renowned  freebooter  has  for  its  repre¬ 
sentative  the  elegant  Miss  Amy  Sheridan. 

At  Drury  Lane,  the  grand  spectacular  drama  of 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  with  its  illustrative  music  and 
fine  scenic  effects,  ran  its  prosperous  career  till  super¬ 
seded  by  its  “Christmas  Annual,”  Faw  Fee  Fo  Funty 
or  Harlequin  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  the  Liliputian  hero 
sustained  by  the  talented  little  actor.  Master  Percy 
Roselle,  and  hosts  of  juvenile  auxiliaries.  I 

The  Haymarkct  produces  a  burlesque  from  the  poi 
of  the  witty  Gilbert  A’Beckett,  the  subject  being  the 
once  poi  u’.ar  musical  melodrama  of  The  Brigand. 

We  are  delighted  to  notice  that  the  other  “bright 
particular”  llaymarket  star.  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick,  has 
been  creating  a  perfect  furore  in  Dublin  by  her  per¬ 
formance  of  her  great  original  character  of  Hester 
Grazebrook  in  An  Une/ptal  Match. 

At  the  Lyceum,  the  pantomime  produced  on 
Boxing-night,  under  the  fresh  management,  bears 
the  suggestive  title  of  Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren. 

The  Olympic  will  rely  at  present  for  its  attraction  on 
the  new  comedy  of  Prom  ^ave  to  Gay,  an  adaptation 
by  Mr.  Webster,  jun.,  of  the  French  drama.  Feu  Lionel, 
by  Messrs.  Scribe  and  Potson,  set  off  by  the  admirable 
acting  of  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Mr.  Charies  Mathews,  as 
will  the  Adel]dii  on  the  new  drama  of  No  Thorough-  • 
fare,  for  the  pfiacipal  parts  of  which  Mr.  Fechter  and  ! 
Miss  Carlotta  Lseierq  are  expressly  engaged,  and  the  \ 
Prince  of  Wales’s  on  the  new  comedy  by  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  of  How  She  Loves  Him.  i 

At  the  New  Royalty,  the  subject  chosen  for  the 
burlesque  is  the  once  popular  Bohemian  Girl,  whose 
fame  was  as  great,  and  run  nearly  as  continuous,  as  ^ 
the  Black-eyed  Susan  it  rq>laces. 

The  New  Holbom  produces  a  pantomime  on  the 
well-known  story  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 

The  Strand  an  extravaganza  by  Mr.  William  Brough,  ! 
entitled.  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad. 

Sadler’s  Wells  a  pantomime,  with  the  favourits 
heroine  of  our  childhood.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and 
the  Victoria,  Harlequin  Merry  Monarch,  or  Nell  Gwynne 
and  Longheads  and  Roundheads. 
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Criticism  in  a  household  concerning  books  resd  is 

often  interesting ;  and  we  bare  mnch  pleasure  in  printing 
tbs  following  lines  in  connection  with  our  story  of  “  Denise 
Blake.”  The  author  will  probably,  in  her  turn,  reply. 

“Thb  Stort  of  Denise  Blake.” — “I  am  an  elderly  lady 
aith  grown-np  daughters,  and  have  always  had  an  abhorreuce  of 
lorel-reading  in  general,  for  various  good  reasons  which  wise  old 
bdiss  nsually  assign.  But  having  become  laid  aside  from  my 
ionner  active  employments,  and  confined  mnch  to  my  sofa  (my 
apology  also  for  writing  in  pencil),  I  have  been  indalging  in 
l^ter  reading  lately,  and  have  became  actually  quite  fassiiiated 
lith  ‘  The  Story  of  Denise  Blake.’  But  the  more  thoroughly  I 
«ter  into  it,  and  thereby  also  become  aware  of  the  influence 
vkich  such  a  narration  must  have  upon  the  mind  of  its  readers, 
tke  more  anxious  I  feel  upon  one  point,  for  the  sake  of  the  many, 
■any  young  girls  who  will  have  read  it  with  eager  avidity,  and 
sbsorbed  all  its  teachings  alike  without  discriminating.  For  you 
kaow  books  that  we  are  interested  in  always  do  teach  ns,  as  living 
ssopanions  do,  by  the  influence  of  their  companionship  ;  and  the 
isry  interest  we  feel  in  them  moulds  ns  precisely  in  that  degree 
to  good  or  evil,  though  we  may  ourselves  be  quite  unaware  of  it. 
iad  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  all  those  dear  girls  to  whom  your 
pages  are  the  messengers  of  good  or  evil,  and  with  reference  to 
tkat  account  which  you  will  sorely  have  to  render  of  that  influence 
you  exercise  over  them  by  your  pages,  I  entreat  yon  to  find  ad¬ 
mittance,  in  some  shape  or  other,  into  your  Magazine  of  this  one 
eritiqoe  upon  that  story.  It  is  this :  that  in  one  point  its  teaching 
is  cruelly  morbid  and  wrong ;  for  it  teaches  in  effect  that  eur 
actions  are  to  be  judged  by  their  results  instead  of  by  themselves. 
The  fact  of  Charles  Grant  being  drowned  or  not,  as  the  result  of 
an  accidental  action,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  guilt  or  other¬ 
wise  of  that  action  itself.  Denise  was  quite  right,  under  the 
drcumstances,  to  defend  herself,  even  by,  as  she  says,  pushing 
him  away  with  all  her  strength ;  nay,  would  she  have  been  a 
woman  of  honour  if  she  bad  not  7  His  death  in  consequence  of 
it  would  indeed  have  been  a  reason  for  most  severe  and  perhaps 
-continued  sorrow,  but  certainly  not  for  self  blame,  much  less 
to  consuming  remorse  and  self-condemnation,  as  it  is  described. 
Neither,  therefore,  does  bis  escape  from  his  supposed  fate  make 
her  less  guilty  if  she  had  done  wrong ;  for  her  act  remained  the 
■me,  whatever  it  was ;  and  no  one  can  say  she  was  wrong  in  that, 
when  she  was  attacked  in  the  manner  she  describes :  her  self- 
defence  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  anger  was  nothing  but 
what  any  right-minded  woman  owed  to  herself.  Her  fault  seems 
to  have  been  a  passionateness  of  temper  without  proper  control ; 
and  I  presume  the  writer  meant  just  to  show  what  a  lifelong 
■isery  may  be  caused  by  one  passionate  act.  It  is  a  very  good 
IcMon,  and  a  very  true  thing ;  but  still,  when  the  act  itself  was  so 
lotoed  upon  her,  and  was  even  right  under  the  circumstances,  it  ia 
a  cruel  mistake  to  treat  her  as  guilty  of  a  crime  because  a  certain 
■suit  ia  the  accidental  consequence  of  the  act,  instead  of  because  it 
is  wrong  and  wicked  to  give  way  to  passion  without  cause.  The 
vast  importance  of  young  people  having  correct  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  theirs  whom  in  their  tom 
(hey  must  guide  and  form,  must  be  my  apology  for  this  letter.  I 
have  written  it  with  mnch  difficulty,  and  only  because  of  a  strong 
sense  of  the  good  or  evil  done  by  ‘stories.’  With  every  good 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Magazine,  I  remain  yours  very 
Inly,  “  Mater.” 

Mrs.  Sdtton  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Beeton,  and 
having  endeavoured  to  procure  from  most  of  the  West-End  chemists 
(he  “Antiphelic  Milk,”  so  strongly  recommended  as  a  cosmetic, 
without  success,  would  be  much  obliged  if  Mr.  B.  could  favour 
htr  with  the  address  of  any  one  who  prepares  it,  through  the  pages 
sf  the  Enoushwoxan’s  Domestic  Magazine.  [Mr.  Jozean,  49, 
Baymarket,  keeps  this  milk,  price  5s.  a  bottle.] 

A.  P.  We  are  already  engaged  on  the  subject  of  your  letter. 
Mroictis  ia  truly  sorry  for  A  Subscriber,  a  red  nose  being  such 
•  distressing  and  undesirable  acme  for  a  young  lady ;  this  disfigure- 
>snt  usually  arises  from  ill-health,  or,  where  the  person  is  young, 
fMi  extreme  wrsakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  general 


delicacy  of  constitution.  Our  fair  friend  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  have  no  pressure  or  tightness  in  her  dress,  to  keep  her 
feet  constantly  dry  and  toarm,  to  take  moderate  exercise,  and, 
above  all,  to  avoid  drinking  anything,  such  as  tea,  d;c.,  too  hot,  or 
taking  a  variety  of  heavy  meats.  If  A  Subscriber  will  persevere 
in  this  treatment  for  a  little  time,  she  will  find  the  unpleasant 
redness  she  complains  of  disappear.  Outward  applications  might 
prove  highly  injurious.  Auca  B.  inquires  for  directions  on  the 
subject  of  paper  flower  making.  There  are  some  excellent  books 
on  the  subject  to  be  had.  If  she  will  give  an  address  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  forward  her  one,  as  I  possess  several,  which  I 
never  nse,  and  am  never  likely  to  require. — [Answer  through  the 
”  Englishwoman’s  Exchange.” — Ed.] 

K.  M.  B.  is  informed  that  amber  beads  of  large  size  are  very 
vsdnable.  She  should  apply  to  a  respectable  jeweller  or  jewellers, 
and  compare  the  prices  offered.  She  ia  referred  for  reply  to  her 
query  to  page  661  of  the  December  number  of  the  English- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

Miss  Rawson  is  referred  to  page  661  of  the  December  number 
of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine. 

‘‘Hanover  Square.” — ‘‘I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me, 
through  the  pages  of  your  most  valuable  Magazine,  whether  the 
Hanover  Square,  a  musical  magazine  edited  by  Lindsay  Sloper,  is 
as  good  a  publication  as  advertisements  would  make  it.  If  it  be, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  should  think  it  will  prove  a  very  useful 
magazine.” — [We  refer  B.  E.  to  the  “Musical  Notes”  of  last 
month.  2.  We  are  obliged  for  the  pattern,  but  it  is  not  new  enough 
to  insert.] 

A  Purchaser  has  bought  an  article  of  silver,  and  paid  silver 
price  for  it,  with  only  the  stamp  of  Britannia,  harp,  and  crown 
on  it,  therefore  she  wishes  to  know  if  that  stamp  is  enough 
to  denote  its  being  silver  without  the  lion  stamped  on  it.  An 
answer  the  earliest  opportunity  will  oblige  the  writer.  [The 
articlo  may  be  silver,  but  it  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  not  “  Hall 
marked”  without  the  lion.  In  Mrs.  ISeeton's  Book  of  Household 
Management,  about  to  be  issued  in  parts,  a  list  of  “  Hall  marks” 
will  be  comprised.] 

Bliss  Buck.  The  Bartlett  Reversible  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Knight  and  Co.,  42,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street. 

An  Inquirer  is  informed  that  Mr.  B.  Nicoll,  the  maker,  of  the 
Flexura  Boot  Depot,  will  communicate  with  her.  The  Flexuim 
Boot  appears  to  have  entirely  cured  an  enlarged  joint  of  one  of  our 
subscribers. 

Joan  d’Aro  writes—”  I  feel  great  diffidence  in  addressing  you, 
as  1  know  your  time  is  most  fully  occupied,  but  yon  must  blame 
Silkworm  ;  she  spins  so  charmingly,  answers  questions  so  kindly, 
so  good-naturedly,  that  I  have  plucked  up  courage  to  make  a 
request.  Would  Silkworm,  when  she  is  telling  ns  of  the  beautiful 
things  she  sees,  name  the  prices  7  I  am  living  in  the  country,  but 
I  like  to  be  as  well  dressed  as  ladies  wbo  are  living  in  town,  and 
when  Silkworm  describes  the  elegant  boots  to  be  bad  in  Regent- 
street,  the  lovely  plaid  dresses  and  Shetland  shawls  in  Sackville- 
street,  and,  above  all,  the  jewellery  in  Bond-street,  I  feel  most 
anxious  to  know  the  price.  Silkworm  would  confer  a  great  boon 
on  country  subscribers  by  naming  the  coat  of  the  article  she 
describes.  Could  Silkworm  tell  me  where  I  could  get  some  rouge 
that  wiU  not  have  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  skin  7  If  Silkworm 
thinks  my  requests  not  worth  answering,  I  entreat  her  to  pass  over 
my  questions  without  answering,  as  I  am  quite  sure  Silkworm  will 
have  some  good  reason  for  not  doing  so ;  but  let  me  thank  her  for 
the  great  amount  of  care  and  trouble  she  takes  to  spin  cocoons 
for  the  adornment  of  her  butterfly  sisters.  If  the  knowledge 
that  her  labours  are  most  highly  appreciated  ia  any  consolation  to 
Silkworm  among  her  numeroos  worries,  I  must  ask  her  to  accept 
my  poor  tribute  to  her  worth.  May  she  long  continue  her 
spinnings,  and  accept  the  grateful  thanks  of  Joan  d’Arc.” 
[Harmless  rouge  is  reported  to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Jozean,  49,  Hay- 
market.  The  Silkworm  will  add,  where  it  is  practicable,  the 
prices  of  the  articles  described.] 

A  Channel  Islands  Subscriber  says  —  “Sir,  — In  your 
October  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  A 
Constant  Subscribeb  speaks  of  the  excessive  quantity  of  sulphur 
given  the  month  before  in  some  receipt  for  restoring  grey  hair  to 
its  original  colour.  I  have  carefully  looked  through  Ae  whole 
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Beptembcr  number,  and  find  no  allasien  whatover  to  any  inch 
receipt.  I  sboold  feel  obliged  if  yon  would  gire  mo  the  entire 
leoeipt,  itating  whether  it  ii  necessary  for  the  hair  to  become 
grey  before  applying  it,  and  how  often  it  shonld  be  applied.  If 
yon  wonld  kindly  giro  some  prescription  for  removing  hair  from 
the  npper  lip  and  chin  I  should  also  be  greatly  obliged."  [We 
hare  answered  the  first  query  in  another  place.  Ross's  Depilatory 
will  remove  superfluous  hair.  It  is  not  necessary  to  become  grey 
before  applying  the  dye,  but  it  is  usual  to  lose  colour  before 
attempting  to  restore  it.] 

More  Hair  Dte  says — “Yonr  August  number  gives  a  receipt 
for  hair-dye,  say  half-an-ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  half-a-pound  of 
sulphur  in  a  pint  of  rosewater.  Since  printing  the  above,  have 
you  tested  it  ?  I  ask  this  question  for  the  following  reason ; — I 
have  bought  the  ingredients,  and  in  putting  them  together  find 
the  sulphur  does  not  dissolve  in  the  water,  in  fact  the  mixture  is 
very  different  compared  to  the  one  sold  by  the  chemists.  Can  yon 
tell  me  why  the  sulphur  does  not  amalgamate  with  the  water  ?" 
[See  reason  why  in  answer  to  another  correspondent.] 

Schools  Austria.  A  Ladt,  who  is  about  to  send  her  son 
(twelve  years  of  age)  to  a  school  in  Vienna,  would  be  much  obliged 
to  our  correspondent  Walter  if  he  will  inform  her  whether  the 
active  boyish  games,  so  mneb  rejoiced  in  by  English  schoolboys, 
are  discouraged  in  Austria  ?  or  what  are  the  amusements  indulged 
in  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Viennese  schools  ? 

M.  S.  writes — “Yon  will  greatly  oblige  me,  in  common  with 
several  subscribers  to  yonr  valuable  Magazine,  by  inserting  a 
pattern  of  the  pretty  little  fashionable  Zouave  Jackets."  [We 
have  given  many  Zouave  and  other  Jackets,  and  we  are  unable 
this  month  to  comply  with  yonr  request.] 

“Will  the  Silkworm  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Nellt  Mr.  Cremer's 
full  address  T  She  has  been  very  interested  in  reading  the  Silk¬ 
worm's  account  of  his  dolls,  &c."  [Mr.  Cremer's  address  is 
210,  Regent-street,  London,  W.] 

Sewiwo  Machines. — E.  Ccrteis  writes — “  In  a  late  nnmber  of 
the  Englishwoman's  Magazine  yon  invite  testimony  as  to  the 
merits  of  different  sewing-machines.  Allow  me  to  offer  mine  in 
favour  of  the  simple  little  American  hand  sewing-machine  im¬ 
ported  by  Weir,  Carlisle-strect,  Soho-sqnare,  price  55s.,  as  ad¬ 
vertised  in  yonr  advertising  sheet.  I  have  had  one  for  three 
years,  and  daring  that  time  have  never  had  the  least  trouble  with 
it,  and  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  work  with  it,  from  thick  cloth 
jackets  down  to  the  finest  muslin  baby's  frocks.  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  numbers  of  people— as  well  strangers  as  friends — 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction  ever  being  expressed, 
but  the  reverse.  Several  small  dressmakers  I  know  have  it  in 
nse  all  day  long,  and  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  I  hope 
yon  will  help  to  make  known  the  value  of  this  nseful  little 
machine,  for  the  benefit  of  those  especially  who  cannot  get  the 
larger  ones." 

M.  R.  says—"  Having  seen  a  paragraph  in  the  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine  from  a  correspondent  wishing  to  be  in¬ 
formed  whose  sewing-machine  is  really  the  best,  I  feel  bound  to 
testify  to  the  merits  of  Newton  Wilson's,  as  I  have  had  one  of  his 
family  machines  in  constant  use  for  upwards  of  fonr  years,  and 
Lave  derived  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  it  in  every  respect.  I 
have  recommended  it  to  several  friends,  and  all  have  been  equally 
well  pleased.  The  hand-machines  I  have  not  used,  but  relatives 
of  mine  have  bought  them,  and  speak  of  them  with  approval." 

In  reply  to  Bcms's  inquiry  regarding  the  sewing-machine, 
Antonia  begs  to  inform  her  that  she  has  for  some  time  past  been 
constantly  using  a  “  Queen  Mab,"  which  has  all  the  improvements  of 
the  “  Cleopatra."  Antonia  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  machine, 
and  it  gives  her  little  or  no  trouble.  She  has  recommended  it  to 
many  of  her  friends,  and  they  have  found  it  equally  satisfactory. 

M.  E.  B.  writes — “I  can  fully  endorse  your  correspondent's 
praise  of  the  “  Florence"  sewing-machine.  I  have  had  one  for 
about  three  months,  on  which  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  work  with 
the  greatest  ease,  being  entirely  self-taught  from  the  extremely 
simple  directions  sent  with  the  machine.  I  wonld  unhesitatingly 
give  it  the  preference  over  any  other  lock-stitch  machine,  from  its 
fastening  its  own  seam,  its  little  noise,  lightness  to  work,  and  also 
— which  I  think  no  small  advantage  in  a  drawing-room — from  its 


very  ornamental  appearance.  The  price  seems  large,  bnt  so  many 
appliances  are  included  in  it  which  are  extras  with  other  machines, 
that  it  is  in  truth  cheaper  than  most  of  its  rivals.  The  ‘Bsr- 
num's  Self-Sewer,'  supplied  with  each  *  Florence,’  is  invaluable 
for  binding,  tacking,  and  many  other  kinds  of  work,  where  pte* 
vions  basting  or  tacking  of  the  material  wonld  otherwise  be 
requisite." 

L.  E.  writes  to  recommend  Singer's  New  Family  Machine. 

L.  E.  has  one  in  use,  and  finds  it  simple,  easy  to  work,  and  a  very 
desirable  and  nseful  machine.  ^ 

^  A  Tigbt-Lacer  expresses  herself  to  the  following  effect;— 

“  Most  of  yonr  correspondents  advocate  the  early  use  of  tbs 
corset  os'the  best  means  to  secure  a  slender  waist.  No  doubt  this 
is  the  best  and  most  easy  mode,  bnt  still  I  think  there  are  many 
young  ladies  who  have  never  worn  tight  stays  who  might  bass 
small  waists  even  now  if  they  wonld  only  give  themselves  tbs 
trouble.  I  did  not  commence  to  lace  tightly  nntil  I  was  married, 
nor  shonld  I  have  done  so  then  had  not  my  ^nsband  been  so  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  a  small  waist ;  but  I  was  determined  not  to  loss 
one  atom  of  his  affection  for  the  sake  of  a  little  trouble.  I  conU 
not  bear  to  think  of  him  liking  any  one  else's  figure  better  tbsa 
mine,  consequently,  although  my  waist  measured  tweuty-thres 
inches,  I  went  and  ordered  a  pair  of  stays,  made  very  strong  and 
filled  with  stiff  bone,  measuring  only  fourteen  inches  round  tbs 
waist.  These,  with  the  assistance  of  my  maid,  I  put  on,  and 
managed  the  first  day  to  lace  my  waist  in  to  eighteen  inches.  At 
night  I  slept  in  my  corset  without  loosing  the  lace  in  the  least 
The  next  day  my  maid  got  my  waist  to  seventeen  inches,  and  so 
on,  an  inch  smaller  every  day,  nntil  she  got  them  to  meet.  I  wore 
them  regularly  without  ever  taking  them  off,  having  them  tightened 
afresh  every  day,  as  the  laces  might  stretch  a  little.  They  did 
not  open  in  front,  so  that  I  could  not  undo  them  if  I  had  wanted. 
For  the  first  few  days  the  pain  was  very  great,  but  as  soon  as  tbs 
stays  were  laced  close,  and  I  had  worn  them  so  for  a  few  days,  I 
began  to  care  nothing  about  it,  and  in  a  month  or  so  I  wonld  not 
have  taken  them  off  on  any  acconnt,  for  I  quite  enjoyed  the  sen¬ 
sation,  and  when  I  let  my  husband  see  mo  with  a  dress  to  fit  I 
was  amply  repaid  for  my  trouble ;  and  although  I  am  now  grows 
older,  smd  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth  is  gone  from  my  cheek,  still 
my  figure  remains  the  same,  which  is  a  charm  age  will  not  rob 
me  of.  I  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  the  step  I  took.” 

Jezebel — a  very  ill-chosen  name — says — “  A  oorrespoudent  is' 
the  October  number  of  your  Magazine  states  that  her  waist  is 
only  thirteen  inches  round,  bnt  she  does  not  state  her  height.  My 
waist  is  only  twelve  inches  round;  but  then,  although  I  as 
eighteen  years  old,  I  am  only  fonr  feet  five  inches  in  height,  so 
that  my  waist  is  never  noticed  as  small ;  while  my  elder  sister 
(whose  height  is  firs  feet  eight  inches)  is  considered  to  have  a  very 
nice  figure,  though  her  waist  is  twenty-three  inohes  round.  I  aa 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinions  on  tbs 
subject  of  tight-lacing.  I  quite  agree  with  those  who  think  it 
perfectly  necessary  with  the  present  style  of  dress  (which  style  I 
hope  is  likely  to  continue).  I  believe  eveiy  one  admires  the  effect 
of  tight-lacing,  though  they  may  not  approve  in  theory.  My 
father  always  used  to  declaim  loudly  against  stays  of  any  kind,  so 
my  sister  and  I  were  suffered  to  grow  up  without  any  attention 
being  paid  to  our  figures,  and  with  all  our  clothes  made  perfect^ 
loose,  tiU  my  sister  was  eighteen  and  I  fifteen  years  old,  wbea 
papa,  after  accompanying  ns  to  some  party,  made  some  remarb 
upon  the  clumsiness  of  onr  figures,  and  the  ill-fitting  make  of  osr 
dresses.  Fortnnately,  it  was  not  too  late.  Mamma  immediately 
had  weU-fitting  corsets  made  for  ns,  and  as  we  were  both  anxioH 
to  hare  small  waists  we  tightened  each  other's  laces  four  and  five 
times  a  day  for  more  than  a  year ;  now  we  only  tighten  them 
(after  the  morning)  when  we  are  going  to  a  party.”  i 

Edina,  in  referring  to  Tight-lacing  says— “  There  is  another' 
argument  in  its  favour  which  none  of  your  eorrespondents  have 
touched  upon.  The  effect  of  a  lady  with  a  handsome  figure  ct 
horseback  is  very  striking.  The  riding-habit  fortunately  has  still 
the  proper  length  of  waist.  Here  the  corset  is  invaluable  by  tbs 
support  it  gives  to  the  figure  when  properly  fitted  and  tightly 
laced.  To  those  young  ladies  who  when  at  school  may  have  oeca- 
sionally  suffered  a  slight  annoyance  when  tightly  laced  in  thtif 
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«onet8,  when  grown  np,  the  heantj  of  their  handsome  figures  when 
riding  amply  compensates.  In  yonr  Jane  nnmber  there  is  a  rery 
•snsible  remark  in  the  letterfrom  A  Bcboolmistkess.  She  says — 
‘There  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  slender  figure  is  as  much  admired 
•s  ever,  and  always  will  be  so.  The  present  fashion  of  short 
waists  is  admitted  on  all  bands  to  be  very  ugly,  and  will  soon  go  ont . 
Those  girls,  then,  who  bare  not  had  their  figures  properly  attended 
to  when  growing  will  be  unable  to  reduce  their  waists  when  the 
bshion  changes,  whereas  by  proper  care  now  they  will  be  able  to 
adopt  the  fashion  of  longer  waists  without  any  inconrenience.'  " 
The  Cosset  Booe.  This  book,  we  understand,  will  be  ready 
toon  after  Christmas.  We  learn  that  elaborate  engravings  of 
every  kind  of  Corset  and  Crinoline  that  has  ever  been  adopted 
will  illustrate  it,  and  that  from  the  first  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  of  dress  very  valuable  information  has  been  obtained. 
Paris,  Vienna,  New  York,  and  London  have  been  applied  to  for 
information  on  these  subjects,  than  which  nothing  seems  more 
interesting  to  the  feminine  mind. 

“The  Cobsbt  Question"  with  Beferenck  to  Ineants. — 
Mater  writes — “  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  your  No¬ 
vember  number  so  many  and  such  strong  advocates  for  tight- 
lacing.  I  could  not  have  imagined,  in  these  days,  when  sanatory 
science  is  supposed  to  have  made  considerable  progress,  and  its 
laws  are  expected  to  be  more  generally  known  and  practised  than 
they  were  in  the  time  of  our  grandmothers,  that  views  so  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  physiology  could  have 
found  so  many  snpporters  in  yonr  columns.  I  have  not  seen  the 
commencement  of  the  correspondence  on  this  subject,  but  I  hope 
there  have  been,  or  will  be,  advocates  on  the  other  side  to  uphold 
the  more  natural  development  of  the  figure,  in  order  to  promote 
health  and  beauty ;  and  I  trouble  you  with  these  preliminary 
remarks,  because  I  consider  it  a  duty,  in  a  controversy  of  this 
kind,  for  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence,  be  it  much  or 
little,  into  the  scale  on  that  side  which  their  judgment  approves. 
A  very  serious  question  connected  with  this  subject  relates  to  the 
probable  effect  of  tight-lacing  upon  the  ‘  mother  of  the  futnre' 
and  her  offspring ;  but  my  business  now  is  more  with  the  ‘  baby  of 
the  present,’  and  therefore,  without  further  ceremony,  I  will  in¬ 
troduce  to  your  notice  and  that  of  yonr  readers  an  article  of  dress 
for  infants,  which  is  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  ‘  roller' 
or  stays,  both  of  which  are  very  injurious  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
pression  caused  to  the  delicate  and  pliant  frame  of  the  child.  I 
beg  to  forward  one  of  the  ‘  elastic  belts'  for  your  inspection ;  if 
you  can  report  favonrably  concerning  it,  your  readers  may  have 
the  more  confidence  in  making  trial  of  it.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  tight-lacing  upon  the  adult,  there  cannot  be,  I  should 
imagine,  two  opinions  as  to  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  an 
infant  by  potting  a  tight  bandage  round  its  body :  convulsions  and 
sudden  death  are  not  seldom  the  result,  although  the  cause  may 
be  little  suspected.  The  convenience  of  dressing  a  child  by 
means  of  the  elastic  belt  is  not  an  unimportant  consideration  in 
its  favour."  [We  have  examined  and  approve  this  belt,  and 
will  give  a  pattern  of  it  in  an  early  number.] 

Eliza.  We  have  received  no  communication, 

E.  C.  The  Antiphelic  Milk  is  5s.  a  bottle,  and  con  be  obtained 
of  Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Haymarket,  S.W. 

Anne  wants  a  receipt  for  “  Dutsh  Buns." 

Marie  Louise.  The  price  of  the  little  Dress  you  ask  for  is 
its.  fid. — Stamps  are  placed  in  the  right-hand  corner  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  defacing  them  at  the  Post-ofiices. 

A.  H.  Talbot.  Tho  Studs  are  £.1  7s.  the  set,  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  Mr.  Benson,  Old  Bond-street. 

Alice.  Madame  Gonband  will  have  the  Monogram  traced,  but 
cannot  promise  to  give  it  in  the  Magazine. 

Miss  Bay  and  Miss  Hawes  are  referred  to  onr  August  number 
for  direciions  as  to  tho  Sale  of  Work. 

Needi,ewobk  for  Sale. — Miss  Cobbald,  Mbs.  Chesteb, 
Miss  Troup,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  are  referred  to  our  August 
number,  page  448,  paragraph  “  To  Tatters.” 

Laubet.  We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Mrs.  Bobebts.  The  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  and  the  Florence. 
—The  size  cf  the  waist  depends  upon  age  as  well  as  height :  the 


waist  ought  to  be  twice  the  size  of  the  neck. — The  “  Glove-fitting" ' 
Corsets  are  to  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Jones,  Bathbone-plaoe,  or  of 
any  respectable  draper. 

Edith.  Your  Plaid  is  the  42nd.  Befer  in  connection  with 
plaids,  in  our  name,  to  Messrs.  MacDougall  and  Co.,  Sackville- 
street. 

Mbs.  Stephens.  Your  request  will  be  complied  with. 

A  Constant  Subscriber.  Madame  Gonband  will  send  you  a 
Pattern  if  desired,  but  cannot  give  the  Design  at  present.  Price 
of  Paper  Models,  Is.  fid.  and  2s. 

H.  A.  C.  The  Grover  and  Baker  Hand  Machine  is  suitable 
for  general  purposes.  For  price  and  address  see  “  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine"  article,  page  626,  December  number. 

A  Subscriber.  Brown  marks  can  be  removed  from  the  face 
by  using  “  Lait  Antcphelique,”  sold  by  Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Hay- 
market,  London. 

Blue  Steel  is  informed  that  Madame  Gonband,  33,  Bath- 
bone-place,  supplies  the  blue  steel  beads  she  requires.  The  Berlin 
pattern  is  worked  in  five  shades  of  brown  and  three  shades  of 
green. 

Daisy.  The  star  *  means  “repeat  from,”  and  is  generally 
used  in  crochet  and  tatting  patterns. 

Grace  wishes  to  know  if  any  one  can  tell  her  a  core  for 
Chilblains.  She  suffers  very  much  from  them  both  on  her  hands 
and  feet. 

Violet  will  be  so  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  could  tell 
her  the  reason,  and  if  possible  a  cure,  for  getting  vtr%  warm  of  an 
evening ;  she  means  her  face  particularly.  It  is  only  whan  there 
is  company,  and  not  when  she  is  alone.  Her  hands,  too,  get  un¬ 
bearably  hot  [and  red  ?],  so  that  they  are  net  fit  to  be  seen. 

G.  W.  is  informed  that  Madame  Goubaud  does  not  keep 
Patterns  for  Church  Needlework  in  stock,  but  can  procure  the 
pattern  for  cushion  if  desired. 

La  Donna  del  Laoo.  The  Douglas  Colours  are  green  and 
black,  with  a  white  and  grey  stripe.  U  La  Donn.a  sends  her 
address  to  the  Silkworm  she  will  forward  her  a  specimen  of  it. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  woollen  or  silk  poplin  of  Messrs.  Macdougall 
and  Co.,  42,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly. 

Bouoe. — Mons.  Jozeau  will  forward  to  inquirers  for  this 
article  a  pure  vegetable  rouge,  by  post,  on  receipt  of  twelve 
stamps. 

THE  IBISH  CHUBCH. 

“  KiUinam  Rectory,  Lmghrta,  eo.  Oolway. 

“  Sir, — The  article  on  ‘  The  Irish  Church  Establishment'  eon- 
tainedin  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  for  November 
seems  to  me  so  out  of  place  in  a  publication  of  the  kind,  and  from 
its  misstatements  so  much  calculated  to  disseminate  serious  error, 
that  as  a  Protestant  of  the  Irish  Church  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  raise 
my  protest  against  it,  more  particularly  as  I  have  recommended 
your  publication  in  several  quarters.  It  is  in  England  that  it  is 
possible  it  may  do  mischief.  In  Ireland  it  is  simply  ridiculous, 
where  the  subject  is  better  understood.  Rae/s  are  stronger  than 
fiction.  Yonr  first  statement  in  the  financial  department  betrays 
complete  ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  question  is  not,  nor  has 
it  ever  been,  as  to  the  ‘  heavy  tax  called  rent-charge’  being  given 
np,  but  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  tax  when  collected.  The 
clergy,  to  simplify  the  matter,  gave  np  25  per  cent,  of  tbeir  income 
to  the  landlords  on  condition  that  they  would  become  their  pay¬ 
masters,  ana  save  them  the  onus  of  collecting.  Now,  if  the 
Chnrch  be  disendowed,  this  will  be  collected  by  Government,  and 
the  landlords,  accoiriing  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement,  will  have 
to  pay  to  the  Government  the  25  per  cent,  allowed  to  them  by  the 
clergy.  How  will  this  assist  them  out  of  the  difficulty  which  you 
have  conjured  up  t  or  what  relief  will  it  be  to  any  one  7  To  avoid 
the  *  insurrection  on  religious  grounds’  in  Ireland,  to  which  you 
allude  as  a  ‘  fearful  thing’  in  perspective,  yon  propose  to  rob  the 
firmest  snpporters  of  good  order  and  loyalty  in  this  portion  of  the 
realm  of  their  lawful  property.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  ‘the  Catholic  religion  is  not  farther  removed  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  than  is  that  from  the  Protestantism  called  Presby¬ 
terian,’  &c.  7  In  answer  to  this  assertion  I  refer  you  to  a  repewt 

I  of  the  meeting  at  Hillsborough,  and  to  Dr.  Cooke's,  Mr.  Henna's, 
and  Dr.  Porter’s  views  on  the  subject  (Presbyterian  ministers).  I 
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•hall  only  add  that  the  web  yon  have  woren  ii  a  tUtne  of  mii- 
■tatexnentf,  and  betrayi  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Proteetant  prin¬ 
ciples.  No  well-instrncted  Protestant  conld  be  led  by  an  ignorant 
clergyman  to  despise  or  dislike  any  of  the  doctrines  of  his  Chnreh. 
Making  nse  of  the  right  of  prirate  judgment,  he  would  repudiate 
the  fals«  teaching  of  the  man,  but  remain  firm  to  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  bis  pure  religion,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  scum 
which  now  and  again  rises  to  tho  surface,  whether  it  be  composed 
of  prelates,  priests,  or  laymen,  whose  unsettled  minds  are  erer  in 
quest  of  something  new.  These  persons  make  much  noise  and 
commotion,  but  there  is  a  deep  and  powerful  stream  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  Ireland  which  holds  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and 
which  if  aroused  will  show  its  strength.  Its  foundation  is  in  the 
pure  Word  of  God,  and  its  principles  may  be  found  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  religion.  The  object  which  true  Protestantism 
has  in  view  is  eternal  salration,  and  its  spirit  is  truly  Catholic. 
To  conclude :  it  has  been  well  said,  ‘  The  enemies  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  hare  made  nse  of  arguments  which  they  ought  to  have 
known  were  void  of  all  foundation  in  fact ;  they  have  been  refuted 
over  and  over  again.  People  who  sympathise  with  the  Liberation 
Society,  in  dealing  with  figures  they  falsify  them,  they  have  made 
statements  which  were  nnsopportable,  and  upon  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  they  have  misrepresented  every  matter  that  would  tell  in 
favour  of  the  Chnreh,  and  have  carried  on  the  warfare  so  unfairly, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
conld  be  tolerated  in  any  other  question,  secular  or  otherwise, 
without  exposing  those  engaged  in  it  to  the  open  disapprobation  of 
all  honest  and  honourable  members  of  the  community.’ — Yours 
obediently,  Samuells  Bubkitt.” 

[The  author  of  the  article  in  question  is  exceedingly  well  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Chnreh,  which  we  take  to  be 
a  subject  of  infinite  importance  to  all  thinking  people.  And  it  is 
sdso  interesting  if  one  will  give  it  a  few  minutes'  consideration. 
We  may  add  that  a  very  valuable  paper  in  the  Times  on  Irish 
affairs  was  founded  upon  papers  which  first  appeared  in  this 
Magazine,  and  were  the  work  of  the  writer  of  the  “  Irish  Chnreh 
Establishment."  The  author  will  probably  notice  Miss  Burkitt's 
objections.] 

MY  HEART. 

I.  n. 

I  RAVE  a  heart  to  give,  I  bad  a  heart  to  give ; 

Who’ll  take  it  ?  'Twas  taken, 

Shield  it  from  every  woe,  Loved  for  a  little  while, 

And  will  not  break  it  ?  And  then  forsaken. 


1  have  a  heart  to  lose. 
Who’ll  win  it  ? 

Find  out  the  depths  of  love 
Now  hidden  in  it  ? 

I  have  a  heart  to  give. 
Who’ll  have  it  f 
From  trouble  and  from  care 
Who’ll  save  it  7 
I  have  a  heart  to  lose, 
Who’ll  reach  it  7 
To  love  him  back  again 
Who’ll  teach  it  7 


I  had  a  heart  to  lose ; 

'Twas  found. 

Pierced  through  and  through. 
Thrown  to  tho  ground. 

I  had  a  heart  to  love ; 

From  me  ’twas  tom. 

Jeered  at  with  mocking  woivlf 
And  left  with  scorn. 

I  had  a  heart  to  lose ; 

I  was  deceived. 

They  told  me  I  was  loved. 

And  I  believed. 

lamvi- 


THE  ENGLISIIWOM.VN’S  EXCHANGE. 

[The  regulations  in  connection  with  the  "Englishwoman's 
Exchange"  are  contained  in  the  number  for  December,  1867.] 

Ada  has  five  songs  in  good  condition,  which  she  wishes  to 
exchange  for  two  of  Mendelssohn’s  songs  without  words. 

A.  has  “Take  back  the  heart"  and  another  song  of  Claribel’s 
to  exchange  for  a  good  waltz. 

Matilda  wants  nnnsed  Indian  post  stamps,  and  will  give  two 
Royal  photographs  for  four. 

Alice  will  giro  seventeen  good  used  stamps  for  six  well-made 
flies  for  trout-fishing. 

A.  B.  C.  has  three  and  a-half  yards  wide  tatting;  wante  in 
exchange  a  traced  pattern  for  braiding  a  petticoat. 

Mart  wants  the  "  Pal  o'  Mine  Quadrille ;"  will  give  "  Not  for 
Joeeph"  and  "  Pretty  Puss  Polka"  in  exchange. 


Mrs.  D.  will  exchange  a  good  photographic  album  for  a  eopy  of 
“  Cometh  np  as  a  Flower."  { 

Eleanor  will  give  two  dozen  white  crests  for  six  good  coloured 
monograms. 

Bertha  will  give  six  yards  of  tatting  .for  the  same  of  crochet 
edging. 

Mrs.  de  V.  wants  Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Hous^old  Manage¬ 
ment  ;  will  give  two  large  well  -  bound  music  -  books,  containing 
Beethoven’s  sonatas,  Schubert’s  sonatas,  and  a  book  of  new  songs 
for  it. 

Gabriel  will  give  five  coloured  and  twenty-seven  plain  crests, 
and  fourteen  used  foreign  stamps,  for  two  and  a  quarter  yards  of 
tatting  edging. 

Ary  has  two  songs  by  Gounod,  which  she  will  exchange  for  a 
good  quadrille. 

Marian  has  two  snow-white  kittens,  which  she  will  take  to  any 
London  station  (ladies'  room)  in  a  basket,  in  exchange  for  a  black- 
and-tan  puppy  that  has  had  distemper. 

Jane  has  four  songs  by  Hatton ;  will  change  them  for  four 
Royal  Family  photographs,  Queen  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  bo  two 
of  them.  ,/i 

Henrietta  wilg  give  six  packets  of  good  flower-seed  (saved 
herself)  for  a  dozen  coloured  crests  and  monograms. 

Mrs.  Evans  will  give  two  good  monograms  in  exchango  for  six 
unused  German  postage-stamps. 

Mrs.  P.  will  give  eight  family  recipes  for  homely  puddings  in  , 
exchange  for  some  good  ways  of  cooking  up  cold  joints. 

Madame  S.  wants  a  recipe  for  cleaning  lace;  willCgive  six  ' 
unused  German  stamps  for  one.  ’  | 

Miss  Smith  will  send  four  and  a-half  yards  of  coarse  and  deep  | 
tatting  edging  in  exchange  for  a  very  fine  tatted  lace  cap.  I 

Miss  White  will  give  a  crochet  bread-tray  cover  and  a  crochet  = 
antimacassar  for  two  large  darned  netting  convrettes.  ,  ' 

Baby  will  give  a  musio-stool  couvrette  in  darned  netting  for  a 
photograph  of  the  Queen  in  a  widow’s  cap  and  about  a  dozen 
plain  crests. 

Susan  wUl  give  five  Royal  Family  photographs  for  two  or  thrsi 
of  noted  clergymen. 

Anna  will  give  three  scarlet  ostrich  tips  for  two  white  (clean), 
or  for  one  white,  one  mauve. 

Eleanor  D.  will  send,  carriage  free,  four  rabbits — two  black, 
two  grey — in  exchange  for  npair  of  lop-eared  rabbits.  1 

Anna  Davies  has  a  pair  of  feather  screens;  will  take  a  braided 
banner  screen  for  them. 

Marianna  has  a  copy  of  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam ;  will  take 
Maud  or  the  Princess  lot  it. 

Emma  has  a  copy  of  Proverbial  PhUosojhy ;  will  exchange  it 
fot  two  new  songs  by  Gounod  or  Gabriel. 

Violet  will  give  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Homans'  poems  in  exchange  for 
George  Herbert’s. 

Amy  S.  has  done  two  dozen  yards  of  tatting ;  will  give  it  for 
Tennyson's  Princess. 

Amabel  De - will  give  a  new  French  Dictionary  for  a  good 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mercy  will  give  two  operas  of  Donizetti’s  in  exchange  for  two 
of  Meyerbeer’s. 

COVERS  FOR  BINDING. 

Handsome  cloth  covers  for  binding  the  first  six  monthly  parts, 
for  1867,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  are  now  ~ 
ready,  price  la.  fid.  each.  Covers,  uniform  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  are  also  ready  for  the  second  six  monthly  parts.  Covers  aio 
also  ready  for  binding  the  whole  of  this  year’s  parts  in  one  volumo, 
price  2s.  fid.  each.  All  these  covers  have  pockets  strongly  mads 
for  holding  all  the  Pattern  Sheets  issued  with  the  monthly  parts. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  inform  subscribers  that  they  will  bind’ 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  handsomely  in  clotl 
for  2s.  per  half-yearly  volume ;  Ss.  fid.  per  yearly  volume ;  gii 
edges.  Is.  extra. 

Subscribers  should  forward  their  parts  by  book-post  (paid),  wit 
the  ends  of  the  packet  open ;  the  rate  of  postage  is  Id.  every  four 
ounoes. 

Countiy  subscriber*  should  send  Is.  extra  for  the  return  of  their 
volnmes. 
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'  cash’s  Imperial  *  lace'coge 


A  LEXANDER*S  KNITTING 

COTTOV.'—LadSef  are  iovlt^  to  try  thtf  article, 
quality  le  •tq>erior:  fuU  wel^tt  corroray numbered, 
and  very  moderate  tb  ^co.  Hold  oy  all  retail  Draper*  and 
lUberdaaliers. 


"VTEW  SILKWORM,  the  Bombyz  Yama 

X  V  Mai.  from  Japan,  feeding  on  the  common  Oak  and 
it*  many  varietiea  Cgfre  of  thU  vainaMe  and  beautiful 
race  may  be  now  obtained  from  Dr.  WALLACE.  Colcbeater, 
Eh90x.  Price  per  10,  la. ;  30,  2*.  |  40,  a*.  6d. ;  100,  3*.,  Ac. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUSXEir,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


Tee  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  tho  greatest  relief,'  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  jMrturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  i»>ntraction  so  essential  to  ultimato  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  tho  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 


MIASDRtS  niQunsD. 
Cfreamferenee  at  a  t  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


FUBNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


WITH 

THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


- - 


_ _ _ - IRONMONBERY 

- - &  FURNISHING  WAREHOUSES 

CITILOOUES  OS  eVTLERT,  ILECTSO-rUTE,  liJIPI,  BATHS,  STOTSS, 

BSMOlSi  riHosKS,  riBE-iaoNS,  iron  rsdstsads,  corrsR  and  tin  cooas, 

STC.,  ETC.,  GRITIS  AND  POST  FBEB. 

SSTABLXSBEO  AD-  170  0. 

DEANE  &  Co.,  46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BBIDQE. 


Cash  S  PATENT  LACE  EDCE  FRILLINC  / 
WARRANTED  TO  WEAR  WELL^^  .  \ 
NONE  GENUINE  BUT  SUCH  AS  BEAR  THl 
NAME  OF  J.ScJ.CASH 


jtECOND-flaND  WATCHES,  ia  Gold 

O  and  Sliver,  by  eminent  ipakert,  werranted  gtnoine, 
accurate,  perfect  m  condition,  and  at  ball  tbv  oiHginal 
1>rie<*  Doiicriptive  catnioguei  gretlo.  and  poet  free  on 
(Dplicatlon  ^Walca  and  McCuli/xh,  Watchmaker*, 
Cbeap«ide  and  22,  Lodgatc^hUl,  Loudon. 


NEWTOH  WILSON  AND  CO.’S  NEW  HAND  SEWING  MACHINES. 


DORCAS. 


potm  oriNEAS. 


In  addition  to  their  now  celebrated  Machines 
•  “Queen  Mab”  and  “Cleopatra,”  which  work 
with  a  single  thread,  Messra  I^ewtok  Wilson 

hAND  Co.  have  now  ready  their  new  Hand  Lock- 
Stitch  Machines  “  Doroas”  and  “  Penelope,” 
working  with  two  threads,  the  stitch  on  both 
sides  being  alike.  Nothing  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  than  these  Machines  and  their  results 
can  possibly  be  desired. 

Apply  for  Illustrated  Catalogues,  which  are 
sent  post  free  from  the  Depdto— 


PENELOPE. 


FIVE  GUINEAS. 


144,  ZXXOXZ  XXOlL-BORBr,  «C  144,  OXZEufl.PS3I13XS. 


VO  Z..il.OZSS. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


XUM 


TAIUnSTDlHE 


KQTAL  FAS'LT 


MERCHANT 


QVIII, 


,Aiul  Oonrta  of 
^  Ihiropo. 


CLOTHIERS. 


FOR  LADIES  AND  YOUNG  L^SS. 

FASHIONS  AND  SPECIAUTKS  ARE  ItAOY  FOR  THE.  WINTER  SEASON. 


MKhm.  MTOOLL-S  mwIt  a|M  "THE  fOMTAIESBljaC 

OOSiniOC,”  eoDiiata  ot  $,  Pvatot  jui4  DomIi  SUrti,  tk«  oppar  aUrt  balac 
KTMefnllr  abapad  and  triaiinad  with  hndd,  tkA  lower  oaa  tiimiiied  to  matoii, 
and  battooad  to  iba  ojaMr  One,  the  Batten*  fotel^  a  piatlir  addition  to  the 
triaunina.  The  tower  Skirt  can  be  naaorad,  and  ana  Of  oontiaalinc  oolonr  tab. 
■tiuited,loTmln«  aliber  an  indoor  or  wrtMngdtaaa  VONT&INB3BiLEAU  008> 
TUltE  or  S£BaE.di4a;  HELTON  CLOTS,  dt  Ma  Id;  VELVETEEN,  4< «a 
Extra  suite  from  TwetKlrBra  SbilUMa. 

HxaaB*.  NIOOLLH  VTATEBPEODK  TWEED  aUlJOB.TON  CLOTHS  tor 
doakaaianadaiMihoattha  Jaaat  mtelata  af  Oattan,  Mm  thtr  M  Eani^ 
and  alwaya  retain  their  gaperiar  appaamnea.  ,  . 


EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 
ffM4IHiiiglaKu£3  S  I 
XchMeiitk  .  4  4  1 


WATERPROOF  FABRICS. 
Tw«e4  flub  .  .£111 
Bi4iu]Mbli  .114 


CiihBereM  •  212  $ 

Riiag  TniMn  .114 
lalivilkFilli  .114 


Ttn4CmIi  .  Ill 
•  frMdnglrttt  2  3  4 
IMIm  «  »  4  4  4 


laONDOZO’:  114  VO  laOe  RBOZWr  0T.a  00,  OOllMrJBSXnZa 

KANOBESTEB:  10,  HOSLET  STBEET.  UTEBPOOL:  SO,  BOLD  STEEET. 


CORRECT  TASTE  AND  A  GREAT  SAVING  IN  PRICES. 


Messrs.  JAY 


Have  always  at  command  expeiienoed  Dressmakers  and  Milliners,  who  act  as 
Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any 
other  sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched  to  any  part  of  the 
Kingtloin  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram. 


247,  249,  251,  REGENT  STBEET. 


Pilalad  bj  ;aa.  Wada.ia,  TaTtitoak  atreat,  CoranHardad.  WXl 
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A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  ok  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Plate  ok  a  Table-Cover  Border. 

A  .Sheet,  Double  ' the  Usual  Size,  coxtaini.vg  Full-sized  Patterns  for 
Cutting  Out  the  Articles  for  an  Infant's  'Waruroiif.. 

Needlewouk  PATrEps  ;— Writing  Desk.  Crochet  Sole.  Square,  lu.^<•rtioll,  ami 
l..ace  in  Darned  Netting.  Banner  Screen  Pattern.  Toilet  Table.  Quilted  Boot. 
Hand  Banner  Sormui.  Crochet  Capo.  Embroidered  Sofa  Cushion.  Knitted 
Counterpane.  Knitteil  Sleeping  Sock.  Door  Curtaina.  Plaiting  and  Crochet 
Fringes.  Bosetto  in  Embroidery  and  Tatting.  Berlin  Wmd  Border.  1:111- 
broidery  for  Covers.  Crochet  Smoking  Cap.  Squares  in  DiAned  Netting. 

Fashion  Esor.vvinos  : — Walking  Jacket.  Fichu  with  Waist  And.  Low  (Jored 
Dress.  Young  Lady’s  Dress.  Ball  Toilets.  Indoor  Dress,  special  Nouvoauti-s. 
Evening  Coiffures.  Evening  Fichus  and  Bodices.  Morningiand  Dinner  Caps. 
Indoor  Jacket.  Walking  and  Dinner  Toilets.  Bride’s  Toiletk.  Elderly  Lady’s 
Jacko*,  with  Capo.  Sosi  ics  dc  Bal.  Scarf  Opera  Cloak.  Gored  Dress. 

Ciiildben’s  Fashions; — Round  Hat  and  Cap  with  Peak.  Child’s  Jacket.  Boy’s 
Jacket.  Young  Lady’s  Bodice. 

.A.N  Infant’s  Wardrobe: — Baby  Flannel,  Front  and  Back.  Bale’s  Shirt,  Nightgown, 
and  Monthly  Gown.  With  Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  all  these  articles. 

Early  Sprino  Gardening  Asters.  Pompous.  Ranunculuses.  Balsams.  Abys- 
sinian  Plant.  - 


rAoi. 

Dkscription  or  the  Fashion  Plate  tt.*! 
Description  of  CoLorREO  Pattern  9.') 
Spinninos  in  Town  .  .  .  9t> 

Chinese  Science  and  Art  .  101 

An  Infant’s  Wardrobe  .  .  lirj 

Old  Fairs  anu  Markets  .  10.T 

Early  Spihno  tUnnENixo  .  lltii 

MrsicAL  Notes  ....  DW 
ThuEnoi.isiiwosian's  Conversazione  1H9 


Helen's  Dower  .  .  .  . 

Operas,  Plays,  Entertainxbnts,  Ac. 
Our  Paris  Letter  .  .  .  . 

The  Journal  of  Miss  Patience 
CAERHYRON,  of  OrALMARA  . 

Mr.  Dickens’s  Coptriurts  . 
Eaiitii,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water 

Books  . 

The  Fashions  .  .  .  .  . 


PATERNOSTER  ROW  E.C 


XUM 


HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  &  BEAUTIF 


ThU  ELEGANT  and  FRAGRANT  OIL  !•  univamlly  in  high : 
for  its  anparalleled  snccesa  during  tha  laat  sixty  years  in  promoti 
Growth,  Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair.  It  pi 
Hsir  from  falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair, 
it  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft, 
mud  (Hoasy.  For  CHILDREN  it  is  especially  recommended,  as 
the  basis  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  while  its  intr 
into  the  Nursery  of  Royalty,  and  the  numerous  Testimonials  c 
received  of  Us  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and  surest  proof  of  its  un 

IirTKRKBTINa  FACT. 

The  following  singular  and  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  la  worthy  of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  is 
of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  Hr.  A.  Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  bad  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  pa.< ' 
tried  various  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneQcial  result.  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the  eVeots  of  ' 
Macasear  OU,*  and,  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  montha,  he,  much  to  bis  gratifleation,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now 
beautiful  bead  of  hair.  This  fact  spMke  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment— &/ri  Watty  Utuenger. 

Price  8s.  GdL,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  (equal  to  four  small},  and  31s.  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

Ask  for  **  Rowlands’  Ma^aasar  OIL*’ 


THE  BEST  BEMEBY  FOB  IIVBIOESTION, 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  c 
the  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  aud 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  test 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  j 
Sold  in  Bottla  at  Is.  IJd.,  2s.  9<f.,  aud  11s.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom, 

CAUTION.  i 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  iiuitati 


WHV  IVOT  USE  XHE  BEST*? 


THE  HGLEN  COVE  CO.,” 

of  NEW  YORK, 

ua  the  Sola  Hukers  of  tbU  celebrated  food.  So 
great  ia  tfu  demaud,  from  all  parte  of  the  ^ 
world,  that  they  produce  now  Daily  nearly 
50,000  lbs.  It  iBBoIely mode  from  the 
Pinact  White  Maize ;  Its  colour.  Pure  ■ 

Snow  White  (without  bleaching,  ■ 

Ac.)  (how*  Ite  Buperiority 


over  ite  cooraer  ash 
or  yellow-tinged 
“  would-be  "  ^ 


snpenonty  /  Th(»  Food, 

****  invaluable  for 

Invalids  and  Chll. 
dren,  can  also  be 
most  easily  and  cheaply 
mode  In  few  minutes  into 
I  W|K%w  delicious  Puddings,  Pios.  Cakes, 

»'*  w^B  Omelets,  BItno  Mango.  Creams, 

Jellies,  and  scores  of  dishes,  os  see 
directions  on  Packets.  Sold  by  all  pro- 
minent  Qrocers,  Chemists,  Ac.,  8d.  and  4d. 

N.B.— Please  ask  for,  and  be  sure  you  get, 

THE  ‘‘MAIZEN  A.*» 


THE  ‘EXCELSIOR!’  PRIZE  MEDAL  ' 

FAMILY  SEWINB  AND  EMBRQIO 

VCHIINES,  I 

LL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS,  t 
CHEAPEST,  3IHPUC9IL 
AND  BEST.  1 

TJIASY  to  operate,  simple  to 
Pj  not  liable  to  dersngemssf 

TUCK,  HEX,  FBLL,  QATHKB,  COMk 
BBAID,  and  EMBKOIDIB.  ’ 

Sews  with  equal  ease  on  any 
of  material,  from  two  ordinaif- 
requires  no  re-winding;  and  tbgl 
^  cut  at  every  inch  will  not  rip.  „ 
\  Price  from  £6  6s.  Lists 

“  We  con  confidently  recommend  the '  Excelsior’  Macbine,” 
Mechanie. 


WHIGHT  &  MANN, 

1^13,  HoHypi*!!  Sax'S,  Eoiid 

MANUFACTORY— aiPPINQ  WORKS,  IPSWICttl 


EIMMEL’S  CHOICE  PERFUMERY  AND  ELEGANT  NOVELTj 

RIMMEL’S  IHLANQ-IHLAHQ,  the  FLOWER  of  FLOWERS,  a  DeUolous  Perfume,  from|| 
RIMMEL’S  PATENT  DINNER-TABLE  FOtmTAlN,  to  replace  the  Rose-water  Salvex; 
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PERFUMED  ILLUMINATED  DINNER  CARDS,  3s.  per  dozen;  with  menu  at  bock,  6a  per  dozen;  by  post.  Id.  extra  ■ 
RIMMEL'S  BOOK  OF  PERFUMES  (fith  edition),  with  250  Illnstratlons,  8vo,  gilt  edges,  fix;  by  post  for  68  stamps. 
RIMMEL’S  ALMANACK  for  1868  (Shakspoaro’s  Seven  Ages  of  Man).  Price  Cd.;  by  post  for  T  stamps. 
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OUR  NEW  SEAMSTRESS: 

A  TALE  WITH  A  MORAL. 
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How  familiar  to  every  city  house¬ 
keeper  who  spends  her  summers  in  the 
country  is  the  autumnal  hrcaking-in  of 
her  servants  on  her  return  !  Alost  ser¬ 
vants  are  a  little  wayward  after  a  season 
of  rest ;  and  some  cannot  bear  rest  at  all. 
^The  Iron  Seamstress,  if  she  be  one  of  those 
“  Sewing  at  once,  with  a  douhfe  thread, 

A  Shruud  as  well  ns  a  Shirt,” 
is  by  no  means  an  exception ;  for  no 
other  causes  her  mistress  so  much 
trouble  as  she.  Upon  such  a  servant  a 
summer  spent  in  idleness  has  the  same 
effect  that  a  month  in  clover  has  upon  a 
fickle  horse.  In  either  case  a  fracas 
may  be  expected  on  the  first  call  to 
work.  And  when  she  gets  in  such  a 
mood,  your  dress  is  spoiled  in  the 
making  ;  or,  for  want  of  its  timely  com¬ 
pletion,  you  are  unable  to  meet  your 
appointments ;  and  your  plans,  for  a 
week,  or  a  month,  are  frustrated,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  yourself  and 
others. 

We  believe,  however,  that  with  all 
their  imperfections  the  Double  -  thread 
family  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
The  progress  of  invention, like  thegrowth 
of  a  plant,  is,  however,  the  work  of 
time,  and  full-grown  perfection  is  only 
wrought  out  by  degrees. 

In  the  case  of  the  Iron  Seamstress, 
there  was  first  the  inception,  or  idea 
(two  threads),  crudely  embodied  in  the 
jconiplex,  and  for  a  time  impracticable, 
iii.'triniient  of  Ilowe.  Next  followed  a 
'Trio  of  inventors,  born  of  the  same  faith 
■nd  wedded  to  the  same  idea,  who, 
iming  at  nothing  higher,  succeeded  in 
0  improving  upon  his  invention  as  to 
dapt  it  to  practical  use — in  the  w'ork- 
^hops,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  house¬ 
keepers  as  have  been  endowed  with  super¬ 


feminine  skill.  Tliird  and  last,  comes  a 
bolder  genius — an  inventor  of  original 
conceptions,  of  a  more  simple  faith  and 
a  higher  aim.  lie  asks  himself.  Why  is 
it  that  all  sewing  machines  yet  invented 
are  so  often  out  of  ordert  lie  finds  the 
cause  in  their  complicated  mechanism. 
Again,  he  traces  the  cause  of  that 
complication  to  the  use  of  an  extra 
thread.  Then  he  enquires.  Is  an  extra 
thread  necessary?  Not  if  a  reliable 
stitch  can  be  made  without  it.  Can 
this  be  done?  He  sets  himself  at 
work,  and  at  length  succeeds  in  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  new  stitch,  made  of  one 
thread  only,  yet  as  secure  as  any  made 
of  two.  The  “under-thread” — now  no 
longer  necessary — is  cast  aside,  and 
with  it  go  all  the  resulting  complica¬ 
tions.  He  constructs  an  instrument 
embodying  the  principles  thus  dis¬ 
covered — and  that  instrument  with  its 
subsequent  improvements  is  now  rajudly 
superseding  the  older  ones,  which  are 
comparatively  cliim.sy  and  iuii)racticable. 

Thus  has  the  Iron  Seamstress  grown 
to  her  present  estate;  and  who  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  Double-thread  family 
have  performed  an  important  part  in 
bringing  about  these  results?  Nor  is 
it  to  be  denied  that  they  have  done  a 
vast  amount  of  positive  good,  ])artiou- 
larly  in  the  workshop,  as  an  aid  to  the 
labours  of  men,  and  in  families  possess¬ 
ing  the  requisite  skill  to  use  them. 
Hut  for  general  household  use  they  are 
too  complicated,  noisy,  and  troublesome. 

A  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who  has 
liad  much  experience  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  of  help,  and  in  whose 
judgment  %ve  have  entire  confidence, 
has  favoured  us  with  a  written  state¬ 
ment  of  her  experience  m  tiicse  words : 
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“We  formerly  had  in  our  employ  one 
of  these  Double-thread  seamstresses  for 
several  years,  another  for  three  years, 
another  for  two,  and  a  fourth  for  one ; 
ana  1  have  to  confess  that  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  each  was  nearly  the  same, 
and  not  altogether  satisfactory.  When 
my  husband  was  at  home  to  help  me 
out  of  dilHcuIties,  I  managed  usually  to 
get  along  pretty  well ;  but  when  he  was 
absent  I  was  often  in  trouble,  and  that 
trouble  was  sometimes  rendered  doubly 
vexatious  by  the  exalted  opinion  Miss 
Donl  lie-thread  entertained  of  herself,  tind 
the  provoking  way  she  had  of  showing  it. 

“  It  offended  her  to  be  even  suspected 
of  the  slightest  imperfection,  for  *  W asn’t 
she  acknowUdfjed  to  be  first  -  class  ? 
Wasn’t  she  admitted  to  the  very  best 
societi/  f  Aye,  ‘  Was  she  not  a  Double- 
thread  f  Who,  then,  should  say’a  word 
disrespectful  of  her  ladyship?  ‘‘Was 
she  ever  known  to  rip  ?  Hadn’t  she  a 
beautiful  face — alike  on  both  sides? 
Didn’t  the  tailors  employ  her,  and  the 
collar  manufacturers,  and  the  shirt- 
makers,  and  the  shoe-makers,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  hats  and  caps  ?  Who, 
then,  should  presume  to  doubt  her 
superiority?’  '  '  * 

“  Again,  getting  on  her  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  raising  her  voice  to  a  higher 
pitch — ‘  Who  could  show  such  a  record 
as  hers,  all  glorious  within  and  without? 
or  who  could  sport' so  many  jewels  in 
“  premiums  ”  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  ?’ 
Or,  soaring  yet  higher,  ‘  What  seam¬ 
stress  had  ever  been  decked  like  her 
with  ribbons  and  garters  imperial ! 
with  legions  of  knightly  honours,  re¬ 
ceived  direct  from  the  Emperor’s  own 
tight  hand  ?’  ‘  “ 

'  “  Her  virtues  thus  established,  ob¬ 
jections  would  be  ^’disposed  of  in  a 
manner  equally  conclrisive :  ‘  What  if 
she  did  have  “  fits  ”  ‘  sometimes  ? 
Hadn’t  she  a  right  to  indulge  in 
that  luxury  as  well  as  other  ladies?’ 
Or,'  ‘  What  if  she'  did  break  a  few 
needles  daily,  and  snap  the  thread 
occasionally,  and  confuse  things  gene¬ 
rally  ?  Surely  no  one  should  think  of 
complaining  of  these  little  failings,  since 


all  other  first-class  seamstresses  had  the 
same.’  Or,  ‘  What  if  she  hadn’t  any 
joint  in  her  elbow,  and  so  had  to  work 
with  a  stiff  arm,  and  a  curved  needle  to 
match  it?  If  this  were  a  fault,  she, 
like  thousands  of  her  kin,  was  not  with¬ 
out  good  company !’  And  lastly— 

‘  ^V^ly  should  She  be  expected  to  consult 
the  feelings  of  mistress  or  others  ?  Did 
they  consult  hers,  and  were  not  her 
rights  as  sacred  as  theirs  ?  They  had 
gone  their  way  all  summer,  while  she 
was  left  in  w’aiting,  and  she  would  have 
hers  now  (long  enough  to  teach  miss 
tress  the  art  of  self-government  unddi 
provocation),  though  it  did  cost  the 
peace  of  the  household.’  •  '  ** 

“  With  these  exalted  ideas  in  her 
head,  it  was  often,  as  you  will  read!!) 
believe,  a  difficult  task  to  keep  Mis. 
Double-thread  at  her  work,  and  what 
work  she  did  was 'sometimes 'so  badlj 
done  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 'it  al 
out — a  most  distressing  job.'  Afic 
these  difficulties  were  so  frequent  and 
troublesome  that,  Us  a  choice  of  etils,  1 
did'  a  large  portion  of  my  sewing  fa 
those  days  by  hand,  without  calling  « 
Miss  Double-thread  at  all.  ’  * 

“  Of  course  my  patience  was  some 
times  sorely  tried,  and  as  often  I  won¬ 
dered  if  there  could  be  no  remedy.  At 
length  relief  came  in  the  person  of  Mfti 
‘  Willcox- Gibbs,’  a  young  seamstress  dl 
singular  virtues  and  rare  accomplisk- , 
ments  ;  and  we  were  among  the  firs't  ti 
give  her  a  trihl.  '  The  result  was  eo 
satisfactory, '  that  we  soon-  discharge 
Miss  Double-thread,*  and  invited 
Willcdx-Gibbs’  to  '  occupy  her  'pla-^ 
Vvhich  she  has  done  ever  since  to  otr 
entire  satisfaction.  ' 

“I  am  well  ‘aware  that  the  nan- 
and  fame  of  the  Misses  Willcox-Gib'- 
(they'  are  notv  a  numerous  famiiji 
are  already  Spread  far  and  wide.  H ' 
my  Miss  Gibbs  has  been  such  ext-J 
lent  help  that  I  feel  under  great  obi 
gation  to  her,  and  esteem  it  a  pi'b> 
lege  as  Well  as  a  duty  to  speak  a  goc* 
word  for  the  family.  -  I  have  alrtai;; 
hifluenced  ‘  several  of  my  lady  frieiif 
and  acquaintances  to  tnake  the  4 
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change  that  I  did,  and  so  far  the  result  medical  advice,  was  truly  frightful.  I 

has  in  every  instance  been  equally  dotft  kno\V  the  exact  sum,  but  I  think 

Satisfactory.' '  Indeed,  it  could  not  well  it  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  work  she 

be  otherwise,  for  the  Misses  Gibbs  are  did  for  us.  ' 

all  exactly  alike;  and'Avhat  is  perfec-  “But  I  have  somewhat  more  to  say 
tion  •  for  me  must  be  i>erfection  for  of  Miss  Willcox-Gibbs.  Sl.e  minds 

others.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Double-  her  own  business,  has  no  company, 

threads.  There  may  be  a  family  re-  and  is  always  ready  for  duty.  \Vhen- 

semblancc  in  looks,  but  in  action  and  ever  we  intend  making  a  journey,  I 

temperament  they  differ  as  widely  as  scarcely  have  to  let  her  know  it — and 

Bervarrts  of  different  nationalities ;  you  every  garment  needed  is  found  ready  at 

therefore  never  know,  when  you  select  a  the  appointed  time.  So  also  on  our 

Double-thread  seamstress,  what  yon  return,  the  same  watchful  eye  and  ready 

are  getting  till  you  have  proved  her.  hand  go  almost  instinctively  to  work, 
"  “  But  the  Misses  Willcox-Gibbs,  as  I  and  the  wardrobe  is  again  put  in  order 

said  before,  are  all  alike.  You  could  — sometimes  long  before  'our  other 

not  distinguish  them  by  any  difference  servants  get  fairly  broken  in. 

in' size,  form,  feature,  or  action,  in  “Miss  Willcox-Gibbs  has  also  a 
capacity  or  disposition,  in  the  quality  of  peculiar  faculty  for  making  friends.'  '  If, 

their  work,  nor  yet  by  their  voice  !  In  on  being  introduced  at  a  new  place,  she 

the 'faculty  last-named  they  are  quite  happen  to  meet  with  a  cold  reception— - 

peculiar.  Their  conversation  is  always  as  she  sometimes  does  on  account  of 

in  a  whi.sper,  and  so  low  as  not  in  the  prejudice,  which  some  persons  interested' 

least '  to  •  disturb  the  conversation  of  in  the  Misses  Double-thread  are  very 

others.  '  '  active  in  disseminating — it  never  dis- 

“  While  on  this  subject  of  changing  concerts  her,  and  she  never  fails  to 

seamstresses,  I  want  to  add  that  the  dispel  that  prejudice  on  a  very  slight 

practice  is  becoming  quite  common  in  acquaintance.  Her  quiet,  Indy-Uke,  and 

the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  am  winning  way  of  receiving  and  treating 

told  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  strangers  has  the  effect  of  patting  every 

the  applications  received  for  the  ser-  one  at  ease  in  her  company.  She  is  a 

vices  of  Miss  Gibbs  are  from  parties  great  favourite  with  children.  When 

who  have  previously  employed  Miss  not  otherwise  employed,  she  often 

Lbck-stitch.  '■  '  amuses  them  by  making  frocks  and 

“As  to  my  own  experience  with  aprons  for  their  dolls;  'and  no  matter 

|lliss  AVillcox-Gibbs,  I  can  say  that,  as  how  roughly  they  use  her,  she  never 

soon  88  she  was  fairly  settM  in’ her  gets  out  of  temper,  or  becomes  other- 

new  home,  she  went  right  to' work,  and  wise  unfit  for  service  when  her  mistress 

in  a  few  days  had  our  wardrobe  in  calls. 

complete  order ;  and  it  has  never  been  '  “  She  is  also  on  intimate  terms  with 

otherwise  from  that  day  to  this,  a  period  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  who  find 

of  nearly  four  years.  In  all  that  time  in  her  an  agreeable  companion  and  a 

she'has  not  given  the  slightest  occasion  sympathising  friend.  She  never  has 

for  reproof,  nor  has  she  had  one  ‘  fit  !*  any  difficulties  with  the  other  servants, 

Indeed,  I  'am  not  aware  that  she  has  and  I  doubt  if  she  has  an  enemy  in  the 

ever  been  ill  for  a  moment.  Certainly  world.  Even  Miss  Lock-stitch,  and 

we  have  had  no  doctor’s  bills  to  pay  for  all  the  other  members  of  the  Double- 

her,  which  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  thread  family — though  professno'xalhj  her 

in  her  favour  as  compared  with  any  rivals — are  personaUi/  her  admirers,  if 

seamstress  of  the  Double-thread  family  not  her  friends.  My  own  Miss  Lock- 

that  I  have  ever  employed.  The  amount  stitch  used  often  to  say— ‘  What  a 

of  bills  we  paid  for  our  Miss  Lock-  charming  little  seamstress  Miss  Willcox- 

Btitch,  on  account  of  surgical  aid  and  !  Gibbs  is !  if  she  only  had  another  string 
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to  her  bow,  so  that  she  could  go  into 
tirst-clas;  society,  how  delighted  I 
should  be  with  licr  company.’  And 
though  1  did  not  then  appreciate  her 
admiration  of  Miss  Willcox-Gibbs,  not 
being  acquainted  with  her  myself,  I 
could  not  help  saying,  in  a  half-joking 
way  :  ‘  Never  mind,  my  dear,  you  viay 
live  to  see  the  day  when  you  will  wish 
that  you  had  one  string  less  to  your  bow  !’ 

“  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  though  you 
may  not  be  able  to  appreciate,  ns  fully 
as  I  do,  the  superior  virtues  of  my 
favourite  seamstress,  I  think  you  must 
be  satisfied  that  for  a  large  majority  of 
housekeepers,  few  of  whom  are  blessed 
like  you,  with  masculine  skill,  the  Misses 
Gibbs  are  just  the  kind  of  help  wanted. 
And  will  you  not,  while  battling  for  the 
right  against  error  in  Church  and  State, 
give  your  influence  in  favour  of  peace 
and  good  order  at  home.  Can  yon  not 
speak  out  in  favour  of  simplicity  in  the 
service  of  the  household,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Church  ?” 

Most  certainly.  And  now,  ye 
afflicted  wives  and  mothers,  who  are 
worrying  your  lives  out  with  dis¬ 
orderly  servants,  these  vords  of  sis¬ 
terly  counsel  from  one  who  knows 


your  trials,  are  for  you.  Would  you 
escape  all  these  troubles?  Go  and 
make  the  exchange  that  she  did,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  find  cause 
to  thank  her  for  her  counsel.  Don’t 
bother  with  your  refractory  Miss  Lock¬ 
stitch,  or  Miss  Double-loop,  a  single 
year  longer.  You  will  have  to  make 
the  exchange  some  time.  We  advise 
you,  then,  to  do  it  at  once,  and  thus  rid 
yourself  of  that  useless  and  troublesome 
“under-thread”  and  its  attendant 
complications — its  bobbins,  and  shuttles, 
and  hooks,  and  rings,  and  brushes,  and 
circular  needles,  and  spirals,  and  drivers, 
and  compound  tensions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  change  once  made,  and  Miss 
Willcox-Gibbs  fairly  installed  in  charge 
of  your  wardrobe,  your  troubles  in  that 
department  of  the  household  will  be 
over.  You  will  find  that  every  article 
of  clothing  which  she  makes  will  stay 
made,  and  you  will  not  then  need  to 
look  over  garments,  after  washing  and 
ironing,  to  mend  the  broken  stitches. 
You  will  find  her,  as  our  friend  did,  a 
real  time-saver,  money-saver,  and 
patience-saver — nay,  more,  a  faithful 
and  trusty  friend. 

(From  the  Church  Union,  October,  1 867.) 
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135,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

16,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
122,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Samples  of  Work,  Price  List,  and  "Practical  Suggestions^ 
concerning  the  Selection  of  a  Sewing  Machine  forj 
Family  Use,"  sent  free. 

Unlimited  Instruction  free  to  all,  whether  Buyers  or  not. 
Every  facility  afforded  for  Judging  of  the  Machine  before 
Purchase.  _  i 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  Imitations  of  our  Machine  in  iheformi 
of  the  letter  Cx,  Trade  Mari'.  ^  | 

kl'Coniuodalc  k  Co.,  Prlntr n,  t,  Ctrdington  Strm,  LonOon,  X.W. 


XO  A.DVERXI8ERS. 

AU  Commuiiicatious  renpeeting  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  14<A  of  the  mouth  to 
Mr.  Barker  Webb,  Advertisement  Agent,  33,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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0 

10 

6 

8 

Flannel  Petticoats  . 

•  •• 

8/6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Printed  Cambric  Dressing-Gown  . 

a.. 

21/0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Coloured  Flannel  ditto  . 

81/6 

aaa 

1 

11 

6 

12 

Pairs  White  Cotton  Hose 

•  •• 

1/9 

aaa 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Pairs  Lisle  Thread  Hose  . 

sas 

2/0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

Cambric  Pocket-Handkerchiefs  . 

•  •• 

aaa 

1/- 

0 

12 

.  0 

6 

Hem-stitched  ditto  . 

•  •• 

a. a 

1/6 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Pairs  French  Wove  Corsets . 

12/6 

1 

5 

0 

2 

Crinolines,  latest  fashion  . 

10/6 

aaa 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Fine  Huckaback  Towels  . 

1/2 

0 

7 

0 

Haberdashery  (an  assortment)  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

10 

0 

Any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  can  be  had  on  application. 


£20  0  0 


hie  PATENT  SANSFLEOTUM  JUPON, 
16/6 

rhe  ONDINA,  or  WAVED  JUPON,  12/6 
lEOTIO  DOWN  PETTICOATS,  17/6 
rhe  GEMMA  JUPON,  12/6  i 


OUTFITS  TO  INDIA,  OUTFITS  TO  JAPAN, 

OUTFITS  TO  CHINA,  OUTFITS  TO  AUSTRALIA, 

Fox*  ASSSa,  dseo,  ancl  dSlOO. 


The  DUCHESS  JUPON,  10/6 
PICCADILLY  STEIPED  JUPON,  21/- 
The  FAN-TAIL  JUPON,  21/- 
The  POMPADOUE  JUPON,  25/- 
THOMSON’S  CEINOLINES,  7/6 


Book  of  Illuatrations,  oontsining  much  information  and  all  the  Kew  Deogns  in  Underclothing,  including  the 
Alice,”  “  Favourite,”  “  Edith,”  “  Maude,”  “  Helena,”  “  Beatrice,”  “  Dagmar,”  “  Piinceas,”  and  “  Belgravia” 
&c. ;  aliro  Drawings  of  Crinolines,  Corsets,  Camisoles,  &c.,  post  free. 

“  The  Trousssan  and  articlea  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  bnt  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  workmanship, 
ao  those  wbese  incomes  are  limited  a  good  and  ladylike  Ontfit  can  be  obtain^  for  the  Twenty  Pounds  mentioned.” — Enghm 
fman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to— 

MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE,  UNDERCLOTHING  DEPARTMENT. 


AMILY  DRAPER,  JUPON  A  CORSET  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COURT  A  ROYAL  FAMILY, 
37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St  James’s  Church,  W. 


THE  EXGUSIIWOMAX’G  DOMES’i'iO  -VDVEIITiS 


THK  HRElTIKSr  PRESENT  for  a 

LA1»Y  to  gUEEN  DAOMaKS  CROAS. 


X  LA1»Y  to  gUEEN  DAOMAKd  CROAS. 

Wvni  b;  H.lLll.  Ut«  I'rincM*  of  Wnto*. 
ele^iiut  jewel  to  ediulreU  b/  elU  Mid  i>Rllo<l  with 
*iie  und/iitg  •eerni'e  of  •  thouMiitl  flowers  I  rioe  5e.  6d., 
pMt  free;  iu  eoli'l  floe  fold,  9  fuinoM. 

FELIX  SULTANA  aod  COErANY,  Roy«1  Perfnmeri, 
S3,  ruultry, 


Second  wUtioo,  eloth,  price  3e , 

DTSEASK^  Fi<..  ULIak  h)  WOMKA' 

end  their  Sueceeeful  Treeoaeoi  wldioet  the  uee  of 
Ceuitice.  D/  John  I’ettieon,  M.l>. 

L^udoii:  IJeiiry  Turner  end  Ca.  7i,  New  Bond-elreei,  YV., 
end  77,  Fleet  etreev  K  C.  _ _ 


TO  LAUl&l 

rpHE  fashionable  plait 

X  CHIONON  end  FRIZZETTES  for  fermlor  It  with 


46ih  Thoueead,  cloth,  price  Se.  6d.. 

C.WCKK;  Il^  N»iuit>  HiKi  S  icc»Bsfiil 

end  romperatiTelf  raieleee  TVeetment.  whhout  the 
unnel  O^K-retioii  with  tlie  Knife.  Dy  John  I’ettieoii.  M  l>. 
Loudoit :  Henry  Tur^ier  eud  Co.,  74.  New  H>ind-«troet,  W  , 
end  77.  K.uet-etreet,  B.C.,  end  MeuchwWr. 


JOSEPH  GIIiLOTT'3 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BT  ALL  DBALBBS  mBOrOHOn  THB  WOri.0. 


X  CHIONON  end  FRIZZETTES  for  formiof  It  with 
ledlee'  own  heir 

Lentrthe  of  heir  for  coiHnf  end  frissettee  for  eeme 
rieiu,  Lonf  i  urie,  end  every  veriety  of  Omemente) 
Heir  elweye  reedy  for  weer,  end  een  be  eent  by  poet 
eecure  from  obecrvetion. 

Liet  of  pricee  free. 

STACEY  end  CO., 

Beirdreeeere  end  Uenufectorert, 

43,  Crenboumo-etreet,  London.  W  C. 
loTentoreof  the  Alez.<ndre  Chifnon  Bolder,  for  fornitag 
tlie  neturel  chifooo  without  e  comb ;  poet  free,  9s.  Sd. 


lECOVD-HAND  watches,  in  Gold 


end  Silver,  by  em  nent  mekere,  werrenled  grenuine. 
ecenreie,  perfect  in  condition,  end  et  belf  the  ortfiiiel 
price.  DeechjMive  enielofuee  emtie  end  poet  free  on 
eppiieetion— WALES  end  McCt’LLOCil,  wetehmekere. 
H,  Cheepeide  end  tS,  Lndfete  hUl,  Loeition 


GUAPHIOLOOY.-I)..li..eHt.,.n 

eherecter,  diepoeition,  telente,  feulu,  feiluree,  he 
fr«>m  the  heiidwriUnf.  The  cuca'cm  obieiiied  bv  K.  Pin 


tone  In  tUto  etudy  ie  truly  eiU>nifhinf.  An  ex|>ert  Kre> 
phiulopriet  ....  We  heve  eonie  extreordinary 


meita  of  thU  lady'e  •kill.*'— See  tinMluhHvm'tn's  I’outttit 
.Vdif'iainr  fur  Mny.  Incluae  eboiiA-fidt^  eiiecdneaof 


G  HAMMOND  Hudder.Held  Biii.k. 

•  Dewabnrr.  Foreiim  Stempe — 35  verietiea,  9d. ;  50 
ditto,  Sd.;  70  ditto,  Od.;  TuO  ditto,  lOd.;  100  mixed,  Od. ; 


handwriting,  with  14  stempa,  to  N.  Pem^na.  MaralichapeL 
Orim«liy,  end  e  full  eud  true  eherecter  will  bo  aunt  loe 
few  deye 


rn  A  T  T  I  N  G  —  Beantifnl  and  Firm 

X  Petteme.  No.  1.  Edfinci ;  No.  9,  CouTrettee.  Either 


eeA*h  eonteiuinf  unueed,  obeolete,  end  envelope  etempa. 
Set  of  7  Swisa,  Id.;  7  Beverie,  Id.;  10  Auatrie,  Id.;  7 
Beden,  Id.  ludoee  etemp  for  reply. 


'T'O  THE  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.- 

A-  Mias  £.  TALBOT,  thirty  yeera  Ledy'a  Maid  la  tks 


X  Petteraa.  No.  1.  Edfinfi ;  No.  9,  CouTrettee.  Either 
eeat  for  IS  etempa,  both  for  90.  Addreae,  O.  A.  T.,  Teunton, 
SomereeL 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

COTTON. — Ledlee  ere  larited  to  try  this  erddeu 
The  qnelity  ie  euperior;  full  weifht;  correctly  numbered, 
end  very  moderete  la  price.  Sold  by  all  retell  Drepere  ead 
Heberdeebert. 


(parr's  LIFE  PILLS  I 


A-  Mies  £.  TALBOT,  thirty  yeere  Ledy's  Maid  la  tks 
hifheet  eirclee  of  Enflead,  Peris,  end  Hpelu,  wUI  forwani 
on  receipt  of  thirty  etampe  full  ^recUoiis  In  the  new 
end  beeutifol  art  of  irettinfHip  the  FACE  end  eS'ES 
in  the  most  brilliant  style,  with  other  reci|ws  for  the 
toilet  etendinff  unrivelied.— Ad  drees,  Mtoe  £.  Talbot^ 
Folkingham,  Idncolnabire. 


ere  now  geaereBy  eetabUebed  aa  the 


Round  shoulders,  stoopinR 

Habits,  and  Deformltiea  are  prevented  and  cured  by 


Most  Favourite  Family  Medicine. 


the  IMPKOVEH  CUEST-EXPANDINO  BRACES,  for 
both  aexee  ^  all  agea.  They  atrengthen  the  voice  and 
lanare.  relieve  Indigeatlon,  and  are  eapeciallv  recommended 
te  children  for  aaaieting  the  growth  and  producing  a  perfect 
■vmmetricel  figure,  auperaeding  the  old  bracea  and  etaya. 
To  be  obtained  unly  of  Chandii-r  and  Co.,  Surgical  MiK’ha* 
niciana,  66,  Bernera-atreet,  Oxford^treet,  W.  lUnatrated 
pamphlets  forwarded. 


In  easee  of  rbcumatlam,  debility,  ctoroaeh  eomplalnta, 
bile,  gravel,  cutaneoua  affectiona.  headache,  iudigeation, 
Ac.,  PARK'S  PILLS  give  immediate  relief,  without  the 
alighteat  pain  or  inconvenience.  Tlie  balaamic  powers  of 
this  medicine  produce  that  delightful  feeling  of  p>od 
fpirita  ao  very  desirable,  and  disp«>te  both  mind  and  body 
to  heolthjr  exercise;  everything  under  Ita  influence  soon 


MORRISON'S  ARGHIMEDIAN  HEM-FOLDQ 


For  the  Sewlng-Hachlne  ud  the  Finger. 

Manufactured  aolely  by 


Six  Medal^London,  New  York,  Dublin,  and  ParU. 

A  silver  mkdal,  Paris,  isgt. 

being  tlie  OITLT  Medal  awarded  to  any  Euglish 
Manufacturer  of  CHOCOLATE  cud  COCOA,  haa  been 
obtained  by 

J.  8.  FRY  AND  SONS,  Bristol  and  London. 
FBT'S  CHOCOLATE,  for  EATING  and  for  the  TABLE, 
In  great  vari«ny. 

FBT^  HOMCEOPATHIC  COCOA,  dtotingutohed  by  tU 
parity,  delicacy  of  flavour,  and  uutritiuus  properties 


nightA.  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  to  obtained.  PARK’S 
LIFE  PILLS  may  be  obtained  of  any  medicine  vendor,  in 
boxes.  It.  l^d.,  9c  9d.,  end  in  Family  Packets,  11a.  each. 
Directiona  w  ith  each  box. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.-CoW^ 

catarrhs,  and  other  febrile  affactloDa  can  be  readily 


STEEL  PEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Drawtnga  and  particulars  forwarded  on  applIeatSeiL 


catarrhs,  and  other  febrile  affactioDS  can  be  readily 
arrested  in  theireariy  stages  by  these  Pills,  if  taken  accord* 
ing  to  their  accum|>auying  directiona  In  addition  to  their 
eou.ing  and  purifying  properties,  tliese  Pil>S  control  the 
circulation,  re<luc«  febrile  symptoms,  relax  the  akin,  pro* 
mote  perspiration,  and  restore  health. 


Paris  Eshibitkm-TWO  GOLD  MEDALS. 


8ACCHARATE0  WHEAT  PHOSPHATES.  I  ALMOND  FLAVOUR 


LIEBIG’S  COMPANY  S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT, 


aa  dlatinguiabed  from  ^Liebig 'a  Extract  of  Meat,*  which 
name  to  daily  more  need  for  all  sr>rtii  of  extract  Warranted 
genuine  and  of  perfect  flavour  by  Baron  LlBlilO,  the  In* 


ventor,  whose  signature  to  on  every  genuine  jar.  Cbeapect 
and  purest  stock  for  soups,  entrees,  and  saaces,  highly 
ecrengthenlng  for  children  and  invalids  lib.,  14a  ;  Ilbl 
7a  fid. :  ^Ib.,  4s. ;  9os.,  9a,  equivalent  to  Id.  balf*a*pint  oi 
beet  beef  tea. 

Retail  of  FoiXnom  and  Mason,  an  Italian  warehonee* 
Bsen,  Chemista,  and  Grocera  Wholesale  of  Croaee  and 
Blackwell,  all  wlio'eealc  houses,  and  of  Lleblg^'s  Extract  of 


A  Dietetic  Preperetlon  supplying  en  Important 
deficiency  in  the  ordinary  food  of  Invalids 
and  Cbiidren, 

ESPECIALLY  IN  BREAD  U  MILE. 
Soid  in  bottles  at  Is.,  2a,  and  3s.  6d.  eseb. 
Nona  (laauiNB  without  Thadk  UaBK. 


PRESTON'S  ESSENCE  OF  BIHER  ALMONDS 


FREE  FROM  PRU88IO  AaO. 


used  tor  flavouring  Custards,  Blanc-manges,  Ac.,  snd  all 
kinds  of  Pastry. 

Sold  Retail  by  Chemists,  Orocert,  Ac.,  In  bottles,  fid.,  la, 


t  Company  Limited,  49,  Msrk*lane 


PREPARED  BY  T.  MORSON  it  SON, 
81,  33,  and  124,  SOnTHAMPTON  BOW. 
LOHDOa,  w.c. 

Sold  by  All  Chemista  and  Druggists. 


FRESTON  and  SONS, 

88,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  EO 

Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 


OALVANISM  T.  BHEITMATISM,  Nervona  Eichaiution,  Faralysig,  Gont,  Fains,  Iininbago,  Nenralgis, 
Indigestion,  Epilepsy,  Sciatica,  Noises  in  the  Head  and  Ears,  Functional  Disorders,  Ac. 

On  Loan,  a  Test  for  asoertaining  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  PDLVERMACHER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  GALVANIC  CHAIN  BANDX 
BELTS,  and  POCKET  BA'ITKRIES  (sent  gratie  for  a  week)  will  fumlsb  poeitive  evidence  of  the  remarkable  effect*  of  iheie  real  voita-eleetill 
appliance*  Prioee  from  Sa.  to  22*.  according  to  power.  Combined  Chain  Baod^  for  restoring  exbau*ted  vital  energy,  SOa  to  40a  New  patent  Sea 
restorable  Galvanic  Batterlee,  S3  to  £4  oompleie.  For  autbenticatad  medical  reports  and  private  tastimoniala,  see  pamphlet,  poat  free. 

J.  E.  FUEVEHMACHEK  ft  CO.  (Galvanic  Establishment),  200,  Hegent  St.,  W. ;  an.d  39,  Hne  St.  Marc,  Fsrif. 


THE  “WONDER”  SEWING  MACHINE 


I*rlce  3Si8. 

On  Stand,  with  Treadle  complete,  £3  38. 

J.  A.  KNIGHT  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors  fob  the  United  Kingdom, 


THIS  MACHINE  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  It  makes  the  eUstfa 
stitch,  and  will  hcm,  seam,  bimd,  quilt,  and  embboider— in  fact,  do  all  kind*  of  honsebold 
sewing,  and  is  so  simple  in  ite  constrnction  that  a  child  can  work  it  with  ease. 

Each  Maehine  gnaraateed  for  19  months. 


J.  A.  KNIGHT  &  CO., 

42,  HAN'WAT  STREET,  OXFOlftD  STREET,  EOHDON,  W. 
Tame— Cash  with  Ordsa  P.0.0,  marts  pagabls  at  Hanway-strset,  Loedoo. 


XUM 


THE  ENGUSinVOilAX’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


SILVER  MEDAL.  PARIS,  18G7.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 


H.  J.  CAVE  & 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTUREliS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

WATSRPROOF  RRESS  AHD  BORHET  BASKETS. 


IWHELPTON’S 


EUEIEYIIVG^  BILES 

Hive  for  more  than  Thirty  Years  proved  their  valoe  in  Diseases  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Digestive  Organs ;  they  are  a  direct  Pnrifler 
of  the  Blood,  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints  one  of  the  best  Medicines  known.  Prepared  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  ReUll,  in  Boxes,  price  Tid.,  la  IJd., 
tod  2b.  9d.  6ftch.  by 

O.  WHELFTON  ft  SON,  3,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London; 

And  may  be  had  of  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8, 14,  or  33  itampa. 


THE  SSs.  JJ^AJSry  SEAVIIVG^  MACHIISTE. 

WEIR, 

2,  CARLISLE  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON. 

Tbs  thnpint,  nust  sflicisnt,  and  dsrsbls  hsnd-stwing  mscblae.  Many  Infarlor  band-maehinai  ars  In  tha  market;  boy  soa  eapabla  of 
doinx  arsry  kind  of  houK-hold  work  tbat  will  last  for  years  and  giro  •ati.faction. 

CAOTlON.^lmitationa  of  this  relabratod  maoblno  are  nnmeroua.  Every  machine  guaranteed.  Agents  wantaA 

HAND  LOCK-STITCH  MACHINE,  £4  4g. 

C.  'WEIR,  2,  Carlisle  Street  (2  doors  flrom  Soho  Sqnare,  West  side),  W.,  London. 


DSi 

etrli 

Self- 

rla 


AREAL  BLESSING  TO  MOTHERS’ 

The  TEETHING  of  Infants  forma  ons  of 
the  chief  anxieties  of  mothers,  but  Mrs. 
JOHNSONS  AMEIIICAN  SOOTHING 
SYRUP,  free  from  any  Narcotie,  affords 
Immediate  relief  to  the  Gums,  prevents 
Convulsions,  and  during  forty  years  has  at¬ 
tained  a  world-wide  reputation.  Mother! 
abould  see  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S  Name  on 
each  Bottle;  also  that  of 
Babclat  and  Sons,  95.  Farringdon-street 
Sold  by  ail  Chemists,  with  full  Instructions, 
at  2r.  9<1  a  ButUa 


QUEEN  MAB  LAMP. — The  purchasers  of  this  extra- 

rrdinary  hontehold  Inmhury  nro  i¥>w  eonnied  by  ton.  of  thoniandn  Tho  neco.. 
Without  precodent  or  parallel.  It  borne  thirty  to  forty  hours  without  attention, 
_  .  *  |n  w  about  one  penny  per  week.  Ye  Queen  Mab  takea  care  of  'taelf.  requiree 

w  tnmmioff.'breeki  no  ehtmneya,  le  not  prodnetive  of  eny  of  the  oeoel  obieetione,  and 
f,,  ^  ^pecte  a  safety  lamp  during  the  Inngeet  winter  ntghta.  Packed  In  boi  and 
_^^apdM  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  40  stampe ;  price  at  the  Depftt.  Is.  9d. 

Mosends  of  chsrming  Lampe  (with  new  Hydrocarbon  Burner),  the  economy  of  which 
•ftft^na^el,  3a.  Bd.  to  tie  8ei^  stampa.  The  secret  of  preventing  breakage  of  chimneys 
to  each  pnrehftMr.  The  STKLLA  LAMP  DEm.  No.  U,  OXFOEO  STREET, 
•djoin^g  8tar  Prekvery,  London. 

,  N.E  The  transnnvent  Inodorens  SMln  Cftndlee  no  gntterlac,  no  maftag.  and 
^duiAfice  equal  to  was.  U  4|d.  per  lb.  •  — •* 


PORTMANTEAUS,  BONNET  BOXES,  TRAVELLING  BAGS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE”  EXPANDING  BASKET. 

I,  EDWARDS  STREET,  PORTMAN  SO.,  LONDON,  W, 

vViKl  31a,  WifSTiioro  Street,  artioifiinjr. 


FOR 


UM 


TIIE  ENGLISmyOMAITS  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


Wheeler  &  Wilson. 

ffzrosiTiO!i  UnviBSKUB,  Pabii,  1867,  awards  Wbibleb  and  WiLSoa  the  hi^utt  preminm— a  OoM 
Hedal — for  the  perfection  of  their  ^wtng  Hachlnea  The  number  of  entries  in  the  Sewing  Machine 
Department  was  82,  distributed  as  follows; — England,  11;  France,  25;  United  States,  19;  Qerman 
States.  6;  Belgium.  4:  Italy,  4;  Canada,  6;  Austria,  8;  Denmark.  8;  Switzerland,  2.  Every  system 
was  represented  and  fnlly  test^  and,  according  to  the  award,  Wbuleb  and  Wusox  lead  tto  World 
in  this  branch  of  industry. 

This  celebrated  Machine  Is  crowned  with  65  Medals — has  been  tested  beyond  all  question,  and 
stands  to.day,  as  it  has  stood  for  many  years,  without  a  riraL  To  see  it  perform  the  different 
operations,  such  ss  Hemming,  Felling,  Oathering,  Embroidering,  Working  Button-bolea  Ac.,  seems 
more  like  a  thing  of  life  than  a  Machine  moved  by  the  will  of  the  operator.  It  has  adjustable  gauges 
for  every  deaoriptiao  of  work,  and  can  be  chang^  in  a  moment  to  suit  any  material,  coarse  or  Ane. 
WiA  an  additional  attachment  it  embroldera  beautifully,  making  its  own  braid  as  it  sews,  taking  the 
thread  direct  from  the  spool  The  process  is  secur^  by  Patent  Price  from  £8.  Irutmotions 
gratis,  and  Prospectus  tree. 

139y  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  PauVs  Churchyard,  London ; 

73,  Bold  ^reet,  Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LADY  ELFORD’S  TACTICS. 

Y  the  time  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
Lady  Elford  was  as  much  out  of  humour  as  a 
lady  who  prided  herself  upon  good-breeding  well  could 
be,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  so  because  her  hostess 
appeared  serenely  unconscious  of  the  fact.  Drawing 
a  fautcuil  towards  the  fire,  Helen  gave  her  guest  a 
,  hand-screen,  and,  after  a  polite  word  or  two,  sank  into 
silence,  gazing  dreamily  into  the  fire,  as  though  she 
were  trying  to  picture  the  unknown  home  to  which 
she  was  going.  She  was  brought  back  to  the  present 
by  a  sort  of  cough  from  Lady  Elford — a  cough  which 
expressed  a  great  deal  without  being  indicative  of  any 
physical  disease. 

“  Can  I  offer  you  anything,  Georgina  ?  Is  that  chair 
quite  comfortable  ?  Would  you  prefer  the  couch  ?” 

“This  will  do  very  well,  thank  you,”  replied  her 
ladyship,  sitting  up  very  straight  in  the  chair ;  “  I  do 
not  indulge  in  lounging  habits.” 

“  Do  you  not?  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  quite  shocked 
at  me,  then.” 

Was  that  intended  for  a  threat  of  independence  in 
the  future  ?  wondered  her  ladyship,  and  her  tone  was 
not  very  amiable  as  she  presently  asked — 

“  Do  you  work  after  dinner,  Helen  ?” 

“  Sometimes — or  read — according  to  inclination.” 

“  If  you  arc  not  inclined  to-night,  perhaps  you  will 
excuse  me  ringing  for  my  knitting,  for  I  have  a  great 
aversion  to  being  unoccupied.” 

“  Allow  me,  pray.” 

And  then  there  was  silence  between  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  Lady  EUford’s  maid  went  in  search  of 
her  mistress’s  work. 

“  Do  you  do  much  of  this  kind  of  work  ?”  presently 
asked  the  elder  lady,  busily  clicking  her  knitting-pins. 

“What  is  it?  Knitting  cuffs — a  comforter?  Oh, 
no — I  drop  the  stitches,  and  get  into  all  sorts  of 
confusion.  I  am  too  apt  to  forget  what  I  am  doing. 
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and  let  it  slip  out  of  my  hands,  ever  to  become  a 
knitter.” 

And  Helen  smiled  serenely,  as  though  being  a  knitter 
was  of  the  very  least  consequence  in  the  world. 

“  I  get  through  a  great  deal  for  my  poor  in  this 
way ;  besides,  it  fills  up  odd  hours,  and  it  is  one’s  duty 
to  employ  our  time.” 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  calmly  replied  the  young  girl, 
lounging  luxuriously,  and  warming  the  tips  of  her 
delicate  boots  in  a  way  that  was  veiy  exasperating  to 
one  of  her  ladyship's  temperament,  more  especially  as 
she  believed  that  it  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  bravado. 
But  Helen  spoke  all  innocent  of  such  intention.  To 
her  knitting  appeared  almost  waste  of  time ;  at  most 
the  very  idlest  work,  fit  only  to  amuse  old  ladies. 
Capable  of  really  hard  work,  energetic  in  a  steady, 
pertinacious  way  in  great  things,  she  was  able  occa¬ 
sionally  to  remain  in  perfect  rest  and  stillness  for  two 
or  three  hours  at  a  time  ■when  there  was  no  necessity 
for  exertion  —  not  an  easy  task  to  a  small  mind,  and 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  Laily  Elford  as  anything 
else  than  sheer  idleness.  Like  many  more  such  natures, 
Helen  Trevor  could  not  be  judged  by  the  rule  that  the 
character  may  be  read  iu  ti'illes,  for  she  was  yielding 
even  to  carelessness  about  little  things — scarcely  suffi¬ 
ciently  caring  for  appearances — while  she  was  strong, 
resolute,  and  unyielding  in  all  matters  touching  her 
convictions. 

Now  Lady  Elford  had  quite  expected  to  find  the 
young  girl  downcast  and  humiliated  in  no  small  degree 
by  her  aunt’s  disclosure,  and  came  prepared  to  pour  oil 
into  her  wounds  with  words  of  comfort  and  condolence. 
This  was  all  the  more  Christian  of  her  ladyship,  because 
in  more  ways  than  one  Helen  Trevor  had  hitherto 
been  a  thorn  in  her  side ;  but  the  lovely,  elegantly- 
attired,  and  self-possessed  young  creature  seated 
opposite  her  looked  as  little  like  an  object  of  compassion 
as  it  was  possible  to  look.  “  Nevertheless,  it  wiis  quite 
certain  that  the  poor  girl  must  very  soon  be  awakened 
to  her  true  position,”  reflected  her  ladyship,  “  and  it 
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would  be  only  a  friendly  act  to  prepare  her  a  little  for 
what  was  to  come” — it  was  obviously  her  duty  so  to 
do.  She  commenced  operations  by  making  one  or  two 
allusions  to  “  Walter’s  anxiety  for  her  to  set  off  for  the 
Priory  at  once” — his  “looking  quite  pale,  my  dear," 
want  of  appetite  for  luncheon,  and  so  forth.  But 
these  remarks  only  elicited  polite  nothings  in  reply, 
and  since  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  approach  the 
subject  gracefully,  she  determined  that  it  must  be  done 
abruptly. 

“  You  must  have  been  terribly  shocked  by  your 
aunt’s  disclosure,  my  dear.” 

“  Yes,  my  poor  mother  has  been  cruelly  used.” 

Now  this  was  not  the  precise  way  of  being  shocked 
that  Lady  Elford  meant  to  imply.  | 

“  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  alluding  to  the  subject. 

I  fully  understand  how  painful  it  must  be,  and  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  it  wrong  of  Walter  to  inform  me  of 
what  has  taken  place,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that,  as 
w’c  should  be  so  nearly  connected,  it  was  right  I  should 
know." 

“  It  is  quite  right  of  Walter,  and  perfectly  natural 
you  should  speak  of  it,  Georgina.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  to  ^ 
keep  the  truth  from  any  one.” 

“  I  do  not  know  about  any  one,  my  dear.  Of  course 
it  is  perfectly  safe  with  me ;  but  the  servants  ?" 

“  They  know  all  I  know  about  my  mother,  and  every 
one  in  the  house  is  aware  that  I  am  going  to  her  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  What  a  trial !  My  poor  Helen,  what  you  must 
have  suffered !” 

“  What  she  must  have  suffered  all  these  years !” 

“  But  people  feel  things  so  differently — ^people  are  so 
different.  I  often  think  how  wisely  it  is  ordered  that 
the  poor  are  generally  so  obtuse.  Do  you  know  they 
really  cant  feel  things  as  we  do.” 

Her  listener  began  to  divine  somewhat  of  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  meaning,  and  suddenly  became  reticent.  Vain 
were  Lady  Elford's  attempts,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  lead  up  to  the  point.  She  would  at  that 
moment  have  given  her  best  diamond  ring  to  be  able 
to  say  a  few  condoling  words  respecting  the  mesalliance 
of  a  Trevor  with  a  Watson.  But  it  was  not  to  be ;  in 
one  way  or  another  Helen  kept  her  off  the  rock,  and 
had  Lady  Elford  imagined  how  completely  she  would 
be  wrecked  wore  she  permitted  to  approach  too  near, 
f  he  would  perhaps  have  felt  less  anger  at  being  kept 
out  of  the  breakers. 

“  How  late  they  are  bringing  tea !  Ah  1  here  it  is. 
Late,  are  you  not,  Robert?” 

“  The  usual  time,  ma’am.” 

“Yes?” 

And  over  the  tea  Helen  once  more  made  an  effort  to 
amuse  her  guest,  talking  upon  indifferent  topics — the 
now  reading,  the  gossip  of  the  little  town,  and  so  forth. 
But  it  was  difficult  work.  There  was  only  one  subject 
that  would  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  interesting 
to  Lady  Elfoi-d,  and  she  was  naturally  indignant  at  its 
Ijcing  tabooed.  So  the  evening  dragged  wearily  on ; 
the  young  lady  getting  tired  of  making  attempts  which 
cnly  met  with  rcsistanoe,  and  the  elder  angrily  getting 
through  a  great  deal  of  work  for  her  poor.  Glancing 


now  and  again  at  the  downcast  face — ^hard,  set,  and 
colourless — Helen  could  not  help  wondering  a  little  at 
the  ^tastc  of  the  late  Sir  John.  Lady  Elford  was  like 
her  brother  in  the  way  that  an  exaggerated  caricature 
is  a  likeness ;  his  eyes  were  grey,  hers  were  so  much 
paler  as  to  seem  of  no  colour ;  his  complexion  was  pale 
and  hers  grey,  while  there  was  a  general  tightness  oi 
feature  that  was  anything  but  prepossessing.  She 
looked  any  ago  over  forty,  although  she  was  not  quite 
thirty,  and  had  been  a  widow  two  years.  Rumour  said 
that  she  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  her  brother’s 
marriage,  perhaps  because  she  had  found  the  Hall  tc 
be  a  home  after  her  own  heart,  and  had  never  been 
long  absent  from  it  since  her  widowhood. 

At  length  her  ladyship  gathered  up  her  wools,  and 
the  two  ladies  bade  each  other  good-night,  both, 
perhaps,  equally  glad  that  it  had  been  arranged  for 
Helen  Trevor  to  leave  the  Priory  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  WING. 

The  following  morning  was  bright  and  sunny,  as 
though  spring  felt  that  summer  could  be  kept  oil 
no  longer,  and  was  beginning  to  prepare  in  earnest. 
The  joyful  notes  of  the  busy  birds  in  the  adjacent 
woods  came  through  the  open  windows  to  greet  Helen 
Trevor  as  she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  and  she 
thought  she  had  never  seen  it  look  more  homelike.  A 
cosy  nest  of  a  house  was  tlic  Priory,  with  its  long,  low 
rooms,  carved  ceilings,  oak  panels,  and  deep-set 
w’indows.  An  ancestor  of  the  Trevors  had  in  a  fit  of 
repentance  for  he  best  know  what,  given  the  site  to 
the  Church,  aud  afterwards  so  much  approved  the 
monks’  taste  in  architecture  as  to  make  occasion  to 
quarrel  and  oust  them  out  of  their  possession.  It  was 
an  irregular  brick  building,  with  ancient  carved  porch, 
clock-tower,  and  walls  of  immense  thickness,  lichen 
and  ivy  clad ;  grotesque  stone  heads  peeping  out  here 
and  there  from  among  the  foliage,  with  twisted  features 
and  protruding  tongues,  as  though  they  were  looking 
down  to  gibe  at  the  forced  and  undignified  exit  of  the 
holy  fathers.  The  chapel,  connected  with  the  house 
by  what  was  once  a  cloister,  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruin,  but  it  was  so  picturesque  in  decay  that  it 
now  helped  to  form  as  graceful  a  picture  as  an  artist 
could  wish  to  depict.  Situated  in  a  hollow,  the  Priory 
was  approached  from  the  Hall  through  the  woods,  and 
from  the  little  town  of  Burton  by  a  winding,  shady 
lane,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  belt  of  trees  which 
shut  out  the  view  of  it  from  the  high  ground,  and 
yet  left  plenty  of  space  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
house,  which  seemed  to  stand  upon  a  carpet,  so  soft, 
elastic,  and  vividly  green  was  the  turf.  Fortunately 
Helen  Trevor  had  very  little  time  for  thought  this  last 
morning ;  for  her  life  at  the  Priory  had  been  like  a  fair 
summer's  dream,  and  leisure  for  reffection  would  have 
made  the  parting  from  her  old  homo  more  difficult. 
There  were  several  unavoidable  interruptions  during 
the  breakfast;  many  last  questions  had  to  be  asked 
the  young  mistress — the  servants  hurrying  hither  and 
thither  in  busy  haste.  The  two  ladies  had  not  time  to 
do  more  than  exchange  civilities  before  the  carriage 
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was  announced,  and  Helen  had  to  run  up  to  her  room 
and  put  on  her  travelling-dress  without  delay.  With  a 
fear  that  either  her  mistress  or  herself  must  give  way  if 
there  were  any  time  to  spare,  Stephens  hurried  her  out 
of  the  room  and  down  into  the  hall  without  giving  her 
a  moment  for  thought.  The  dreaded  trial — the  parting 
with  the  servants — was  got  through  better  than  Helen 
expected,  for  they  all  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
only  a  very  short  time  would  elapse  before  she  retunied 
to  her  rightful  home.  Lady  Elford  and  Stephens 
accompanied  her  in  the  Hall  carriage,  and  they  were 
driven  rapidly  by  the  bowing  and  curtseying  shop¬ 
keepers  and  cottagers  on  to  the  station.  At  the  station 
she  found  Walter  Trevor  and  old  Wing  seeing  after  a 
heap  of  luggage  that  astonished  the  lookers-on,  and, 
not  least,  herself. 

“That  cannot  be  all  mine.  Wing?  I  did  not  know 
that  I  had  so  many  things !” 

“  Bless  you.  Miss  Trevor — yours !  why  of  course  it 
is,  and  it’s  nothing  to  what  you  would  have  if  you  had 

your - ”  The  rest  was  hardly  to  be  said  iu  Walter 

Trevor’s  presence. 

If  his  mistress’s  eyes  could  have  pierced  through 
some  of  these  mysterious  packing-cases  and  seen  the 
contents,  or  had  she  noticed  the  dismantled  state  of 
some  of  the  rooms  of  the  Priory  that  morning,  she 
would  have  crimsoned  with  shame  and  anger.  For,  in 
fact,  the  old  man  and  his  willing  assistants  had  been 
half  the  night  employed  in  gathering  together  first  one 
thing  of  value  then  another,  and  if  there  had  been  a 
little  more  time  nothing  of  consequence  would  have 
been  left  behind.  Even  the  packing-cases  had  been 
fetched  from  the  Hall. 

“It  can  all  be  easily  brought  back,”  explained  the 
old  man  to  his  assistants.  “  And  I  can’t  see  a  Trevor 
go  off  as  if  she  was  a  nobody  and  nothing  belonging 
to  her.” 

The  excitement  of  attending  to  all  this  had,  however, 
one  good  effect — it  distracted  the  old  man’s  thoughts 
from  the  coming  parting. 

“  Leave  the  plate  to  me.  Miss  Trevor.  I’ll  take  it 
straight  off  to  the  bank  directly  I  get  home ;  not  a 
saltspoon  shall  bo  missing,  if  my  name’s  Wing.” 

And  away  he  bustled  to  impress  the  porters  with  a 
proper  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  a  true 
Trevor. 

“  Arc  you  sure  that  you  would  prefer  going  alone, 
Helen askeil  Walter  Trevor.  “  Will  you  not  let  me 
come  wdth  you  to  the  Thorsall  station,  just  to  see  after 
your  luggage,  and  so  forth  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  no.  Wing  tells  us  that  the  boxes  arc 
all  properly  numbered,  and  can,  if  we  please,  be  left  at 
the  station  until  called  for.  Besides,  there  is  Stephens, 
you  know.  Ah,  here  comes  the  train !” 

A  hasty  kiss  and  word  from  Lady  Elford,  a  look  and 
grasp  of  the  hand  from  her  lover,  a  shriek  from  the 
engine,  and  Helen  was  rapidly  gliding  away  from 
Burton  towards  her  unknown  mother  and  her  un¬ 
known  home. 

1  ler  thoughts  all  turning  towards  the  future,  she  was 
yet  dreamily  conscious  of  the  scenes  she  sped  by,  and 
snatching  here  a  gable  end  and  trellised  window,  there  a 
rustic  porch  with  the  roses  budding  about  it,  or  a  pretty 


garden,  she  made  a  fair  picture  of  a  cottage  home,  and 
half  expected  to  find  it  at  her  journey’s  end.  And  her 
mother?  She  remembered  that  there  was  as  much 
difference  between  farmers  as  between  people  in  other 
occupations.  How  many  grades  of  difference  there 
were  between  the  Ransomos,  who  owned  fann  land 
adjoining  the  Trevor  estate,  anil  some  of  the  petty 
farmers  about  Burton !  Jliss  Ransome  was  sufficiently 
well-bred  to  be  visited  and  received  by  the  rectory 
people,  and  even  her  aunts.  Why  might  not  her 
mother  belong  to  the  same  class?  Nay,  she  must  have ; 
how  else  could  her  father  have  married  her  ?  Then  she 
tried  to  imagine  her  own  face — strange,  the  strangeness 
of  one’s  own  face ! — and  to  picture  an  elderly  likeness 
of  it,  softened  and  refined  by  a  lonely,  thoughtful  life, 
until  she  had  formed  a  portrait  to  her  mind's  eye  lovely 
beyond  any  loveliness  of  earthly  beauty. 

Each  time  they  made  any  stopjiage  Stephens  peeped 
anxiously  in  at  her  young  mistress,  and  found  her  lying 
back  in  her  seat  with  hands  lightly  clasped  upon  her 
lap,  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  the  soft  light  of  antici¬ 
pation  in  her  eyes.  And  poor  Stephens,  jiast  middle 
life,  unenthusiastic,  methoilical  of  habit,  and  detesting 
change  of  any  kind — her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
mistress  being,  more  than  she  was  aware,  mixed  up 
with  regret  at  the  changes  it  brought  about — went 
murmuring  back  to  her  carriage  at  the  readiness  of  the 
young  to  forget.  At  tlic  journey’s  end  Helen  sprang 
from  the  train  and  glanced  eagerly  up  and  down  the 
platform,  half  hoping  to  find  her  mother  there  to  meet 
her.  There  were  only  a  couple  of  porters  to  be  seen. 

“  Do  not  let  us  lose  a  moment,  Stephens.  Is  there 
any  conveyance  here  ?” 

“  I  have  not  had  time  to  inquire.  Miss  Trevor.  I 
must  see  after  the  luggage  first,  and  it’s  fortrmate  that 
this  is  a  branch  line,  for  if  the  train  had  not  stopped 
here  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  all  these 
boxes  out  in  time,”  replied  Stephens  stiffly,  for  to  her 
this  eager  happiness  was  almost  a  wrong  done  to  the 
dead,  and  a  slur  upon  the  dear  old  Priory. 

But  Helen  Trevor  took  no  heed  of  her  cold  looks, 
darting  after  a  porter  to  make  inquiries  for  herself. 

“A  fly,  miss?  No,  miss,  there  wouldn’t  be  no  use 
for  one  here.  You  are  strange  to  these  parts,  I  take  it?” 

“  Yes,  and  I  want  to  get  to  Beech  Cottage  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

“  Beech  Cottage — th.at's  Mrs.  Trevor’s,  and  you’ll 
have  to  go  up  tlie  cliff.’’ 

“  Which  way?  Is  there  any  one  that  can  show  me?” 

“  Why,  yes,  miss,  here's  little  Bill  Stokes — he’ll  go 
and  welcome.  Show  this  l.^.ily  the  way  to  Beech 
Cottage,  Bill!”  he  called  out  to  a  sandy-haired  urchin 
who  stood  with  his  face  pressed  between  the  wooden 
bars  which  kept  off  intruders  from  the  platform. 
Giving  her  first  a  preliminary  stare  and  then  a  patro¬ 
nising  nod.  Bill  started  off  in  advance,  quick  enough 
even  for  Helen. 

“I  will  follow  you  after  seeing  to  the  luggage, 
ma'am!”  called  out  Stephens. 

“  t)h,  very  well.” 

“  Will  you  go  the  shore  way  or  up  the  village  V” 
asked  the  guide,  stopping  a  moment  to  throw  the 
question  over  his  shoulder. 
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“  The  shortest.” 

“  Come  on,  then.” 

They  turned  sharp  ofiF  from  the  station-yard  down  to 
the  seashore,  and  Helen  Trevor  soon  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  keep  up  with  her  barefooted  companion.  She 
had  enough  to  do  to  pick  her  way,  slipping  every  now 
and  then,  as  she  stepped  from  one  stone  to  another 
where  the  tide  had  not  quite  receded.  Wild  and 
desolate  enough  the  place  looked  even  to  her  eyes, 
willing  to  view  everything  coiUcur  de  rose. 

“Is  it  very  far?”  she  presently  called  out,  panting 
with  the  unusual  exertion,  to  her  young  guide,  who 
danced  along  some  distance  before  her — now  up,  now 
down — like  a  will-o’-the-wisp. 

“No.  Just  round  here’s  the  cove  where  there’s  a 
path  as  goes  up  to  Mrs.  Trevor’s.  Here  it  is !” 

They  scrambled  round  a  projecting  rock,  and  came 
upon  a  lovely  little  miniature  bay,  from  the  shore  of 
which  Helen  descried  a  narrow  path,  winding  upwards 
to  apparendy  an  immense  height. 

“It’s  up  there — you  can  see  the  smoke  from  the 
chimbleys.” 

Looking  up,  high  in  the  air  she  saw  the  faint  outline 
of  what  might  be  smoke  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 

“  But  how  shall  I  get  up  ?” 

“Why  you  climbs,  to  be  sure !”  ejaculated  her  as¬ 
tonished  guide.  “  Look  here — like  me,”  and  he  began 
the  ascent  as  easily  as  though  he  were  a  squirrel. 

“You  should  have  brought  me  another  way,”  she 
said,  beginning  the  upward  scramble  with  some 
difficulty. 

“  But  you  said  you  wanted  to  come  the  shortest  way, 
and  ’taint  so  much  steeper  than  the  village  anyhow.” 

“  What  could  the  village  be  like?”  wondered  Helen. 

But  every  step  brought  her  nearer  to  her  mother,  and 
she  bravely  fought  on,  scratching  her  hands  and  tear¬ 
ing  her  dress,  as  every  now  and  then  her  feet  slipped 
on  the  wet  stones,  and  she  caught  at  a  projecting  rock 
or  wild  hanging  plant  to  save  herself. 

“  You’ve  only  got  to  go  round  the  comer  now,  and 
there’s  the  cottage.” 

“  Thank  you.  Do  not  come  any  farther.” 

Putting  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  she  saw  him  slide, 
and  skip,  and  tumble  down  out  of  sight,  while  she 
stood  for  a  few  moments  nervously  hesitating.  Then 
she  hurriedly  turned  the  comer,  ran  across  a  narrow 
road,  in  at  a  garden  gate,  and  on  to  a  cottage  porch, 
where  she  threw  herself  into  two  arms  outstretched  to 
receive  her. 

CHAPTER  TI. 

so  XEAH,  AXD  TET  SO  FAR. 

“  Tl  TOTHER  ! — darling  mother! — at  last!” 

Loving  hands  trembled  abont  her,  tears  and 
kisses  fell  upon  her  face,  but  no  answering  word  was 
spoken.  Presently  Helen  grew  conscious  of  the  silence, 
looked  up  for  the  first  time  at  the  face  bent  over  her, 
and  slowly  released  herself  from  her  mother’s  embrace. 

Her  mother !  A  terrible  chill  crept  over  her  as  she 
stood  mutely  gazing  at  the  person  before  her.  Mrs. 
Trevor  shrank  back  a  little,  curtseying  low,  her  hands 
Guttering  nervously  about  her  apron-strings,  while  her 


eyes  were  fixed  anxiously,  timidly,  and  half-moumfuUy  : 
upon  the  elegant  young  creature  before  her.  One  fact 
was  evident  at  a  glance — Mrs.  Trevor  belonged  to  the 
humbler  class  of  life,  and  this,  enough  to  wreck  her 
future  happiness,  was  all  that  her  daughter  could 
perceive  at  the  moment. 

But  homely-looking  and  under-bred  as  Martha 
Trevor  undoubtedly  was,  the  utter  want  of  good  taste 
in  her  dress  would  have  been  more  evident  to  critical 
eyes  than  any  personal  defect,  although  her  com¬ 
plexion  was  somewhat  coarse  and  ruddy,  and  her 
figure  large  and  stout._  She  was  even  good-looking  in 
a  humble,  motherly  sort  of  way,  having  kindly  brown 
eyes,  a  mouth  used  to  smile,  and  dimpled  cheeks.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  short  tight  curls  hanging  dowm  her 
cheeks,  the  cap  adorned  with  impossible  flowers,  the 
large-patterned  lavender  and  black  dress,  and  the 
enormous  brass  brooch  rising  and  falling  upon  her 
ample  chest,  many  a  poor  heart  thirsting  for  love 
would  have  been  thankful  to  call  her  mother. 

Helen  Trevor  continued  staring  in  blank  dismay, 
unable  to  utter  a  word. 

At  length  Mrs.  Trevor  faltered  out,  the  tears  rolling 
over  and  falling  down  her  cheeks — 

“  You’re  very  welcome  to  Thorsall,  I’m  sure,  miss. 
Leastways,  I’m  right  glad  you’ve  come  home,  dear.” 
Venturing  nearer,  and  laying  her  hand  pleadingly  upon 
the  clasped  hands  of  her  daughter,  she  ^ded,  “Oh,  my 
dear,  my  dear !  Don’t  look  so  terrible  sad ;  I  shall 
seem  more  natural  to  you  after  a  bit,  if  you’ll  only 
excuse  things  a  little  at  first.” 

With  a  little  shame  and  slight  revulsion  of  feeling, 
Helen  Trevor  pressed  the  coarse  brown  hand  between 
her  own  delicate  white  fingers. 

“  You  must  not  ask  me  to  excuse  anything.” 

“No,  to  be  sure,  dear,  no  more  I  won’t.  ’Taint 
manners,  is  it?”  replied  Mrs.  Trevor,  breaking  into 
smiles.  “  You  must  be  tired  too,  and  right  hungry, 
after  your  journey.” 

“No,  really.” 

“Ah,  we  shall  see,  dear,  when  the  sausages  come.” 

For  in  her  own  innocent  heart  she  accused  herself  of 
having  given  her  daughter  but  a  cold  reception,  and 
was  not  half  so  wounded  at  the  latter’s  bearing  towards 
herself  after  the  first  few  moments.  Wasn’t  it  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  and  to  be  expected,  that  her  daughter 
should  be  a  little  took  to  at  first  sight  of  her,  she 
thought,  remembering  her  glimpse  of  the  Trevor  Hall 
grandeur  and  the  Trevor  sisters. 

“Now  you  bustle  about,  ’Sleliar,  and  get  in  tea, 
while  I  go  upstairs  with  miss.” 

And  Helen  became  suddenly  aware  that  there  had 
been  a  witness  to  the  meeting  between  her  mother  and 
herself. 

A  tall,  bony  woman,  hard  of  feature,  lank  of  figif  c. 
and  age  not  easy  to  be  guessed  at,  stood  grimly  re¬ 
garding  the  new  comer,  her  hands  folded  in  her  apron, 
and  a  very  critical  expression  upon  her  set  lips. 

“She  has  lived  with  me  nigh  upon  twenty  year, 
’Meliar  has,  my  dear,”  was  Mrs.  Trevor’s  introduction. 

With  a  momentary  sense  of  absurdity  in  the  mid-si 
of  her  wretchedness,  Helen  wondered  whether  she 
might  ever  possibly  grow  to  like  ’Meliar,  supposin 
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they  two  were  obliged  to  live  together  until  the  end  of 
the  world.  At  present  she  only  accorded  a  slight  in¬ 
clination  of  her  haughty  little  head  towards  ’Meliar,  a 
movement  that  was  not  reeognised  as  a  salutation  by 
that  lady.  She  ungraciously  made  way  for  the  mother 
and  daughter  to  pass,  and  stood  watching  them  ascend 
the  stairs,  stem  displeasure  in  every  line  of  her  decided 
face ;  then  stalked  off  to  her  own  domain,  where  she 
commenced  operations  by  driving  the  sleek-looking  cat 
from  its  place  before  the  fire. 

“  You  may  tramp  as  soon  as  you  please,  you  may ; 
nothing  so  common  as  cats  is  wanted  here.  Bless  you, 
we  are  all  going  to  set  up  for  fine  ladies  now,”  she 
added,  suddenly  altering  her  tone  to  one  of  friendly 
confidence  towards  her  companion,  who  nevertheless 
sat  at  the  closed  door  with  raised  back  and  eyes  fixed 
watchfully  upon  the  broom.  “  Cats  and  dogs  will  be 
too  common  for  we ;  we  shall  want  fine  forin  monkeys,  j 
and  such-like,  to  play  wi’  now.  Goodness  don’t  go 
for  nothing  in  these  days.” 

Which  obser\’ations  seemed  to  imply  that  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  ’Meliar. 
But  stem  and  unyielding  as  she  looked — and  she  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  look  both — she  had  her  weaknesses  as 
well  as  other  people.  Catehing  up  a  tray  that  had 
been  standing  ready  for  an  hour  or  more,  laden  with 
the  chef-iTauvres  of  her  own  and  her  mistress’s  culinary 
skill,  she  carried  it  to  the  best  room,  arranged  the 
table  to  her  satisfaction,  and  stood  contemplating  the 
effect  with  softened  eyes. 

“  If  they  beats  that  where  she  comes  from,  they  are 
cleverer  than  I  takes  ’em  to  be,  that’s  all.  There  aiut 
scarce  a  place  as  you  could  stick  a  pin  between !” 

It  was  certainly  a  banquet  such  as  had  never  been 
spread  before  Helen  Trevor.  Sausages,  and  plenty  of 
them,  beefsteaks,  and  plenty  of  them,  chickens,  ham, 
and  brawn,  formed  the  substantials  of  the  repast,  every 
interstice  being  filled  in  with  preserves,  custards,  hot 
cakes,  cold  cakes,  muffins,  brown  and  white  bread- 
and-butter,  watercress,  prawns,  and  whatever  else 
'Meliar  or  her  mistress  had  been  able  to  think  of. 

“  I  hope  you  will  like  your  room,  miss,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevor,  with  the  least  bit  of  pride  and  triumph  in  her 
tone,  as  she  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  of  a  door  leading 
from  the  landing  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  and  threw 
it  open.  Could  Helen  have  known  all  the  thought  and 
labour  that  had  been  spent  in  getting  this  room  ready 
for  her  reception,  she  might,  notwithstanding  her  dis¬ 
appointment,  have  made  some  little  compliment  upon 
its  appearance. 

“Oh,  yes,  it  will  do  very  well;  I  am  not  at  all 
particular.”  And  she  threw  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on  the 
bed,  bathed  her  face  and  hands,  and  pronounced  her¬ 
self  ready,  without  so  much  as  giving  one  glance  around. 
The  delicately- white  dimity  hangings,  the  toilet-table 
draped  with  muslin  over  pink  calico,  in  careful  imita¬ 
tion  of  one  in  the  best  bedroom  of  a  Thorsall  magnate, 
file  counterpane  knitted  by  Mrs.  Trevor’s  own  hands, 
even  the  arrangement  of  some  may-blossoms,  and  the 
first  rose  of  the  season  carefully  brought  over  from  the 
Beech  farm  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion,  had  each  in 
turn  been  a  subject  of  anxious  deliberation  between 
mistress  and  maid.  How  long  they  had  been  undecided 


as  to  whether  the  two  oval-framed  pictures,  “  Pamela 
in  the  Garden”  and  “  Virtue  Triumphant,”  should  hang 
opposite  the  bed  or  each  side  the  window!  And 
now!  Abashed  and  humbled,  Mrs.  Trevor  followed  her 
daughter  downstairs,  with  all  her  cheery  good-humour 
scarcely  able  to  keep  down  a  feeling  of  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment.  Would  the  tea  be  a  failure  also? 

At  sight  of  the  feast  Helen’s  eyes  opened  wide  with 
astonishment,  and  an  involuntary  smile  parted  her 
lips.  In  her  simplicity  Mrs.  Trevor  interpreted  the 
smile  to  mean  approval,  and  was  beaming  with  good¬ 
nature  again,  more  than  rewarded  for  all  her  pains. 

“  Now  do  make  a  hearty  tea.  It  will  do  me  good  to 
see  you,  dear,”  and  she  modestly  seated  herself  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair,  spreading  a  clean  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  over  the  front  of  her  dress. 

“  But  will  you  not  make  tea?  You  must  indeed.” 

Did  Mrs.  Trevor  notice  that  after  the  first  moment 
the  word  “mother”  had  never  been  used? 

“Oh  no,  I  couldn’t  really,  miss.  Please  don’t  ask 
me.” 

Helen  silently  poured  out  two  cups  of  tea,  and  helped 
herself  to  a  tiny  piece  of  bread-and-butter. 

“But  won’t  you  begin  with  some  meat?”  exclaimed 
her  mother  anxiously.  “Isn’t  there  anything  as  you 
can  fancy?” 

“  No,  thank  you.  I  am  not  in  the  least  hungry.” 

She  was  longing  to  give  way  to  a  burst  of  tears. 
But  her  mother’s  distressed  face  and  sorrowful  “Dear, 
dear,”  induced  her  to  take  some  ham  on  her  plate, 
and  try  to  eat  it.  At  this  moment  their  attention  was 
called  to  some  one  rapping  at  the  outer  door. 

“ Is  it  Sally  Ward?”  called  out  Mrs.  Trevor.  “  Lor, 
do  come  in,  Sally.” 

For  the  first  time  since  her  arrival  at  Beech  Cottage, 
Helen  remembered  her  maid. 

“  It  is  Stephens,”  she  said,  blushing  painfully.  “  She 
accompanied  me  here,  and  I  quite  forgot  to - ” 

The  door  was  ungraciously  flung  open,  and  ’Meliar 
satirically  announced,  “Another  lady.” 

“  Dear,  dear,  to  think  now !  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
our  beginning,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  rising  from 
her  seat,  and  curtseying  low  before  the  astonished 
Stephens. 

“  I  am  Miss  Trevor’s  maid,  ma’am,”  she  replied,  for 
her  mistress  seemed  incapable  of  uttering  a  word,  “  and 
I’ll  go  into  the  kitchen  with  this  young  woman,  if  you 
please.” 

“Oh,  lor,”  exclaimed  the  “young  woman,”  such 
unmistakable  objection  in  her  tone  and  look  that 
Stephens  coloured  a  little,  and  glanced  inquiringly  at 
her  mistress,  while  Mrs.  Trevor  looked  anxiously  on,  as 
one  aware  of  ’Meliar’s  little  peculiarities. 

“I  am  sure  that  Amelia  will  be  hospitable  to  a 
stranger,  and  one  who  has  been  a  kind  friend  to  me,” 
hesitated  Helen,  for  she  too  began  in  a  measure  to 
understand  Amelia. 

“  Oh,  we  knows  behaviour  in  these  parts,  though 
people  mayn’t  think  it,”  replied  Amelia,  taking  imme¬ 
diate  umbrage  at  the  pleading  tone.  “We  aint  quite 
Hottentot  Injuns,  thnujh  we  only  wears  cotton  gownds  on 
week-days.  Please  to  come  this  way,  ma’am.  After 
you  is  manners,”  she  added,  directing  her  visitor  to 


the  kitchen.  “  Sorry  there  isn’t  a  Turkey  carpit  and  a 
Bofy,  I’m  sure.” 

“  No  one  expects  to  find  sofas  and  Turkey  carpets  in 
a  kitchen,”  returned  Stephens  crossly,  for  she  was  tired, 
out  of  humour,  and  not  a  little  astonished  at  her  recep¬ 
tion.  “But  I  shall  be  glad  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  warm 
my  feet  a  little,  if  you  will  allow  me,  for  I  got  them 
wet  coming  up  here.” 

Now  this  was  the  very  worst  beginning  that  could 
have  been  made  with  one  of  Amelia's  kind,  smarting,  as 
she  already  was,  from  an  implied  doubt  of  her  hospitality- 

“  Oh  certainly,  ma’am.  I  sha’n’t  charge  nothing  for 
that,”  and  a  chair  was  thumped  down  before  the  fire, 
and  a  scuttle  of  coal  emptied  upon  the  blazing  heap. 

“  Now  don’t  you  show  off  to  me — I  won't  be  looked 
down  upon  by  you — tisn’t  likely,”  exclaimed  the  irate 
damsel,  catching  up  a  broom,  and  brandishing  it  in  a 
way  that  made  poor  Stephens  turn  cold  with  horror, 
for  there  seemed  no  one  but  herself  to  whom  the  speech 
and  action  could  be  addressed. 

“No  setting  up  of  backs  at  me  in  my  own  kitchen 
neither,”  And  here,  toStephens’  immense  relief,  she  per¬ 
ceived  a  huge  cat  steal  away  to  some  harbour  of  refuge 
behind  the  saucepans  under  the  dresser. 

“  Can  I  go  to  my  room  for  a  few  minutes,  if  you 
please?”  asked  Stephens  deferentially. 

“Well,  you  haven’t  got  a  room  yet,  ma'am,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  for  you  see  Miss  Trevor  forgot  to  put  in 
her  letter  that  you  was  coining,”  replied  Amelia,  with 
a  momentary  recollection  of  manners.  “  But  blankets 
and  beds  is  plenty  enough,  and  I'll  rig  you  up  a  room 
in  no  time  when  we  have  had  our  tea,  which  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  a-dying  for  at  long  past  five  o’clock.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea.  But  is 
there  any  place  that  1  can  put  my  bonnet  and  shawl 
meanwhile?” 

Now  to  Amelia’s  cars  this  was  a  direct  insult — malice 
aforethought.  Was  not  her  kitchen  the  very  pride  of 
her  heart?  Hadn’t  it  been  her  boast  for  years  that 
you  might  eat  off  the  floor  ?  Was  there  a  speck  of  dirt 
to  be  seen  anjrwhere,  look  where  you  would  ?  Did  not 
the  dresser  look  like  driven  snow,  with  constant  rubbing 
and  scrubbing?  Dashing  open  a  drawer,  she  pulled 
out  a  heap  of  clean  cloths,  and  spread  half-a-dozen  of 
them  one  over  another  upon  a  comer  of  the  dresser. 

“  If  that  is  not  clean  enough,  ma'am.  I’ll  fetch  down 
some  cambric  handkerchiefs.” 

Stephens  was  absolutely  afraid  to  make  any  reply ; 
but  she  mentally  vowed  not  to  spend  another  day,  if 
she  could  help  it,  with  this  Gorgon  of  a  woman,  as  she 
took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  folded  the  latter,  and 
placed  them  upon  the  cloths  spread  out  to  receive  them. 
Amelia  sternly  dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  the  tea- 
table,  silently  pushing  dainty  after  dainty  before  her 
companion,  and  frowning  angrily  each  time  it  was 
silently  refused.  Poor  Stephens  felt  that  she  was  every 
instant  giving  fresh  offence,  without  perceiving  how 
she  could  mend  matters.  No  judge  of  character,  she 
could  only  interpret  Amelia’s  conduct  to  mean  objection 
to  her  presence,  while  Amelia  was  fuming  over  what 
she  considered  the  other's  pride  in  not  making  herself 
at  home.  If  Stephens  had  only  had  the  heart  to  make 
a  good  meal,  Amelia’s  ire  would  have  been  appeased. 


“  There’s  everything  as  tempting  as  heart  can  wish,” 
thought  the  indignant  Amelia.  “  I’m  sure  they  cheese¬ 
cakes  would  a’most  melt  in  your  mouth ;  and  where 
does  she  get  her  cream,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  it’s 
better  than  ourn? — not  from  a  cow !  But  there  sits  my 
fine  madam  a-pecking  at  a  morsel  of  bread-and-butter 
like  a  sparrow,  and  sipping  her  tea  as  if  she  was  afoard 
of  being  poisoned. 

“Now  don’t  you  sit  staring  at  me  like  that.  Eat 
your  tea  this  v'ery  minit,  if  you  don’t  want  to  bo  flying 
out  the  back-door  tail  foremost !”  she  burst  out,  in  a 
voice  that  made  Stephens’  heart  beat  violently.  “  That 
is,  if  there’s  anything  good  enough  for  you  to  eat  in 
this  house,”  added  Amelia,  as  the  great  cat  crept  round 
to  the  side  of  its  saucer  most  distant  from  his  mistress’s 
foot,  and  began  obediently  to  lap  up  its  milk  and  bread. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  Amelia’s  bearing  towards 
her  visitor  became,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  defiant 
and  uncompromising,  while  poor  Stephens,  bewildered 
by  her  reception  and  tired  after  her  journey,  sat 
nervously  watching  her  as  she  dashed  about  her  work. 

“For  it  warn’t  for  such  as  she  to  sit  toasting  her 
toes  while  there  was  work  to  be  done,”  slie  informed 
the  cat,  which  she  alternately  reviled  and  took  into  her 
confidence. 

CHAPTER  VH. 

THE  WATSON'S  AT  HOME. 

HOW  did  the  evening  pass  with  the  mother  and 
daughter?  At  first  almost  silently.  Keenly  alive 
to  her  mother’s  deficienccs,  yet  ashamed  and  irritated 
beyond  measure  at  her  deferential  bearing — full  of 
bitter  pride  and  shame,  Helen  Trevor  sat  moodily 
gazing  into  the  fire,  or  noting  with  scornful  eyes  and 
liji  the  surroundings.  It  was  just  the  kind  of  room 
which  in  the  daughter’s  sight  would  be  hideous,  and 
in  the  mother’s  the  very  perfection  of  taste.  “  How  had 
it  been  i)ossible  to  collect  such  a  number  of  ugly  things 
together?”  wondered  the  young  girl,  gazing  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  paper  on  the  walls  covered  with  largo 
flowers  of  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  on  which  perched 
birds  of  gay  plumage — at  the  blue  and  orange  carpet, 
the  green  curtains,  and  the  heavy  mahogany  chairs, 
inlaid  with  extraordinary  patterns  in  brass-work.  'J  hen 
the  pictures — could  anything  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the|daubs  hung  against  the  walls?  There  were  the 
portraits  of  a  large  red-faced,  idiotic-looking  man, 
seated  at  a  table,  and  grasping  a  brown  mug  of  the 
kind  usually  designated  “Toby;”  a  large  red-faced 
woman  to  match,  with  a  low-necked  green  dress,  coral 
necklace,  and  fan  cap  covered  with  flowers;  two  or 
three  profiles  cut  out  of  black  paper;  a  landscape  \.i'  a 
a  church  in  the  clouds,  odd-looking  little  figures  walking 
up  a  bright  red  path  towards  it ;  and  sundry  spotted 
animals  intended  to  represent  cows  and  sheep,  standing 
upon  nothing  to  watch  the  proceeding.  The  ornaments 
were  of  the  same  class — chimney-sweeps  cut  out  of 
black  velvet,  lumps  of  spotted  china,  which,  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  imagination,  could  be  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  dogs ;  cups  and  saucers,  and  wonderful  vases,  the 
yearly  collection  from  Slowcom  fair,  on  which  there 
was  no  stint  of  gilding  and  colour,  and  which  had 
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IjMSed  from  generation  to  generation  without  so  much 
IS  a  crack,  Mrs.  Trevor  sometimes  boasted.  Indeed, 
Bch  works  of  art  are  not  easily  broken,  outliving 
nany  a  Siivres  and  Dresden  treasure. 

Noticing  her  daughter’s  observance  of  her  household 
treasures,  Mrs.  Trevor  thought  it  only  polite  to  relate 
the  history  of  each ;  being  also,  perhaps,  a  little  relieved 
to  find  a  subject  upon  which  she  could  say  something 
to  break  the  awkward  silence. 

“  Them  likenesses  are  father  and  mother,  dear.  They 
were  done  by  a  young  man  who  travelled  about  taking 
likenesses,  and  he  stayed  at  the  fann  nigh  upon  three 
months,  a-looking  at  father  and  mother,  so  as  he  might 
take  ’em  right.  And  wonderful  true  they  turned  out 
to  be.  Everybody  said  as  there  was  nothing  ever  seen 
to  come  up  to  that  mug  for  exactness ;  and  I  can  show 
it  to  you  to-morrow,  for  father  wouldn’t  have  it  used 
.  after.  Tlie  young  man  had  it  kept  on  the  table  nearly 
r  all  the  time  he  was  with  us,  and  filled  up  often  to  show 
the  froth.  Father  teas  pleased,  and  so,  indeed,  was 
poor  mother;  for  there  couldn't  be  anything  better 
than  her  likeness :  the  beads  in  her  necklace  count  just 
the  same,  and  there’s  the  one  wi’  the  chip  in  it  and  all. 
Bat  the  pictures  arc  not  mine  by  rights,  and  after  my 
dcatli  they  go  to  brother  William,  who  lives  at  Beech 
Farm,  you  know — my  only  brother,”  she  added  apolo¬ 
getically,  with  a  sudden  fear  lest  her  daughter  might 
object  to  the  transfer. 

“Yes.” 

“And  that’s  grandmother’s  sampler,  miss — dear — 
Mrs.  Betty  Watson — as  was  ninety-seven  j'car  old  when 
ihe  died ;  ivnd  the  two  hanging  at  the  side  were  done 
by  Aunt  Nancy  and  my  mother  all  on  one  thread. 
Ibat  little  mark  on  Aunt  Nancy’s  is  a  dead  fly,  and  it 
happened  when  I  was  eight  year  old,  but  we  never 
bew  how  it  got  under  the  glass.” 

“Oh.” 

“  And  that  ostrich-egg  was  brought  home  from  the 
North  Pole,  or  some  of  them  foreign  parts,  by  LTnclc 
Thomas,  that  went  to  sea,  and  come  home  and  died  of 
low  fever,  through  being  short  of  provisions  on  a 
voyage.  So  you  may  be  sure  mother  set  store  by  that 
egg.  She  put  the  red  ribbon  to  hang  it  up  by  near 
upon  twenty  year  ago,  so  I  thought  you  would  excuse 
its  being  faded,  for  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  change  it. 
Those  chimney-sweeps  were  made  by  Miss  Lovell,  the 
parson’s  daughter,  who  died  in  a  decline,”  went  on 
Mrs.  Trevor,  warming  with  her  subject,  and  in  her 
simplicrty  imagining  that  her  daughter  was  interested 
in  these  family  details,  as  she  observed  her  eyes  wander 
from  the  ostrich-egg  to  the  mantel-shelf  where  stood 
the  velvet  sweeps.  “jMiss  Isabella  made  them  for 
mother  before  I  was  born,  and  I  never  saw  her ;  but 
mother  used  to  tell  us  children  what  a  good  conde- 
Bcending  young  lady  she  was,  and  all  about  her  dying 
when  she  was  seventeen,  and  the  poor  parson  changing 
livings  with  Mr.  Grant,  because  he  couldn’t  stop  in  the 
j  place  afterwards.” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  them  dogs  father  bought  at  the  fair  for  Aunt 
Nancy  towards  housekeeping,  and  the  story  is  that  she 
i'll  i(  nd.  <1  to  be  fine  and  angry  because  Uncle  John  had 
nly  asked  her  to  marry  him  the  day  before,  and  she 


was  right  ’shamed  of  its  being  talked  about  so  soon. 
Father  was  fond  of  his  joke,  and  had  many  a  good 
laugh  at  Aunt  Nancy  about  them  dogs.  He  called  one 
Smiler  and  the  other  Snarler;  and  when  Aunt  Nancy 
was  a  little  put  out  he  used  to  point  to  Snarler,  which 
made  Uncle  John  laugh  above  a  bit.  But  poor  Aunt 
Nancy  was  very  fond  of  her  dogs,  for  all  father’s  jokes. 
She  never  let  anybody  else  dust  them  while  she  lived, 
and  left  them  to  me  afterwards.” 

“Yes,”  was  Helen's  corollary  as  she  gazed  stupidly 
at  the  dogs. 

“  And  them  spill-boxes  was  given  me  by  young 
Robert  Green  for  a  fairing.”  Mrs.  Trevor  grew  a  little 
rosier  as  she  added,  shyly  curling  her  apron-strings 
round  and  about  her  fingers,  “  They  said  that  Robert 
Green  wanted  to  keep  company  with  me  before  he  went 
for  a  soldier ;  but  I'm  sure  I  never  know  he  was  took 
with  me,  tliougli  I  don’t  say  that  I  did  not  think  a 
little  about  him  before  I  met  ^Ir.  Trevor.  His  friends 
bought  him  off,  but  ho  wouldn’t  stay  in  England,  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  since  he  went  aw.ay  to  foreign 
parts.  His  father  and  mother  said  it  was  .all  my  fault, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  they  never  would  foi’give  me. 
Fretted  me  a  dc.al  it  did!  But  when  old  iirs.  Green 
was  laid  up  with  rhumatis,  she  let  mo  go  and  nur.se 
her,  and  so  we  got  good  friends  again.  She  used  to  lay 
a-nuaking  up  about  Robert  coming  home  a  rich  man, 
and  asking  me  to  be  his  wife.  She  always  called  mo 
her  daughter  to  her  dying  d.ay,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  contradict  her,  although  I  knew  he  must  have  been 
dead  some  years,  for  I'm  sure  Robert  would  never  have 
forgotten  the  old  folks  at  home  if  he’d  been  able  to  hold 
a  pen.  Besides,  ’taint  likely  as  I  should  ever  marry 
again  if  anybody  took  a  fancy  to  me,  which  nobody 
ever  will.  I'm  sure  Robert  would  be  finely  took  to  if 
ho  could  sec  me  now,  for  I  was  but  a  slip  of  a  girl  when 
ho  went  away,  and  that  must  be — let  me  see — why, 
nigh  upon  twenty  year  ago — when  I  was  eighteen.” 

For  the  first  time  Helen  Trevor  began  to  have  a  dim 
perception  that  as  a  “slip  of  a  girl”  her  mother  must 
have  been  at  least  good-looking,  with  her  bright  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  and  clear  dark  rosy  complexion. 

“I'm  sure  you  may  well  look,  dear,”  went  on  her 
mother,  with  an  open  smile  that  showed  her  pretty 
dimples  and  dazzling  while  teeth.  “  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  manners  I  should  have  laughed  outright  when  I 
caught  sight  of  myself  in  the  IMiss  Cranes’  long  glass 
the  other  d.ay.  I  hare  grown  a  figure,  siu'c-ly !  Some 
spreads  so,  don’t  they  ?  But  I  don’t  think  you  ever 
will,  for  you  favour  the  Trevors.  Nobody  would  take 
you  to  bo  a  M'atson.” 

“  Who  is  Miss  Crane  ?” 

“  There’s  two  ^liss  Cranes,  dear.  Tlicy  are  daughters 
of  old  Lawyer  Crane,  who  died  five  year  ago  and  left 
them  plenty  to  live  upon.  And  very  condescending 
nice  ladies  they  are.  I  went  down  to  the  big  house 
when  your  letter  came — half  wild  I  was  with  joy — and 
got  them  to  write  my  answer  back.  I  am  but  a  poor 
hand  .at  writing,  and  1  told  them  that  I  wanted  the 
spelling  put  right,  so  that  you  mightn’t  be  'shamed  if 
it  fell  into  anybody  else’s  h.ands.  ^Miss  Jemima  wrote 
it,  and  brought  me  a  glass  of  wine  with  her  own 
hands.” 
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“Very  condescending,  to  be  sure!”  said  the  young 
girl  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

“  Yes,  dear,  they  are  that.  I  never  saw  anything 
but  kindness  in  them,  though  I  know  some  thinks  them 
too  set  up.  When  I  asked  them  to  be  so  kind  and 
condescending  as  to  call  upon  you - ” 

“  You  said  that?” 

“  Yes,  miss ;  I  thought  you  might  like  them  to  call. 
You  know  your  father  was  a  gentleman  born,  and 
you’ve  been  brought  up  every  bit  as  well  as  they  have. 
It  makes  such  a  difference,  don’t  it?”  went  on  Mrs.  I 
Trevor  confidentially.  “I'm  sure  your  poor  pa  tried 
hard  to  make  me  like  a  lady  when  first  we  w’erc 
married ;  but  it  was  no  use,  although  I  tried  to  do  all 
he  told  me.  Worked  hard  I  did,  what  with  the  piano, 
and  dancing,  and  French,  and  geography,  and  grammar, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Oh!  my  dear,  nobody  would 
believe  how  hard  I  tried,  and  yet  it  seemed  all  no  use 
— 1  never  got  a  step  further.  Then,  when  you  was 
coming,  Mr.  Trevor  let  me  off  the  learning,  and  I 
forgot  it  all  directly.  You  see,  when  poor  mother  died 
and  brother  William  married,  I  didn’t  want  to  be  in 
the  way  of  the  young  folks,  though  I  knew  that  I  was 
welcome  to  a  home  with  them  at  the  farm.  So  I  took 
service  at  Squire  AVelford’s,  of  Slowcom,  for  a  time. 
And  it  was  while  Mr.  Trevor  was  on  a  visit  there  that 
he  took  a  fancy  for  me.  Nothing  would  do  but  we 
must  be  married,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  give  me 
schooling  I  should  soon  get  ladies’  ways.  I  told  him  it 
woidd  never  do,  but  he  wouldn’t  be  said  nay  to.  Some 
aint  intended  for  an3rthing  but  use,  you  know,  dear ; 
and  I  suppose  I’m  one  of  them.  I  feel  at  home  in  a 
sick-room,  or  whenever  a  neighbour  is  wanted;  but 
directly  I  get  with  ladies  I’m  worried  about  my  hands, 
for  then  I  always  remember  one  thing  Mr.  Trevor 
taught  me.  I  remember  that  I  mus’n’t  stick  up  my  two 
thumbs  together  when  I  fold  my  hands,  but  it’s  clean 
gone  out  of  my  head  about  the  right  way  of  putting 
them.  So  I - ” 

Helen  Trevor  lifted  her  hands  before  her  face,  and 
burst  into  passionate  tears  and  sobs. 

“Dear!  dear!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevor  anxiously. 
“You  are  over-tired  and  want  rest,  while  my  tongue 
has  been  running  on  like  a  millwheel.  I’ll  sec  about 
SI!  per  at  once.” 

“Oh,  no,  pray  let  me  go  to  my  room  now;  indeed, 
indeed,  I  could  not  eat  an3rthing !” 

Her  mother  rose,  made  a  timid  half-curtsey,  and 
murmured  in  a  wounded  voice — 

“  But  it  don't  seem  right,  miss ;  it  isn’t  kind  to  let 
you  go  to  bed  without  having  something.  Let  me  try 
to  get  something  you  can  fancy — just  a  morsel  of 
chicken  and  a  little  mulled  wine,  now  ?” 

“No,  I  couldn’t;  I  have  not  the  least  appetite, 
really.”  And  she  took  the  candlestick  from  her 
mother’s  hand.  The  latter  half  held  out  her  hand, 
and  put  her  face  a  little  forward ;  but  the  caress  her 
soul  hungered  for  was  withheld. 

Had  Asmodcus  been  giving  his  pupil  a  view  of  the 
bedrooms  of  Beech  Cottage  that  night,  the  latter  would 
have  seen  enough  to  arouse  his  curiosity  respecting  the 
history  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  moonlight  streamed  into  the  large  best  bedroom 


upon  the  figure  of  a  young  beautiful  girl  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  cast  down  upon  the  floor  in  utter  abandon¬ 
ment  of  anger  and  distress ;  her  hands  clasped  above 
her  head,  her  long  hair  roughly  tossed  back  over  her 
shoulders,  and  a  hard  proud  expression  m  her  tear- 
stained  face  and  lustreless  eyes. 

“  If  it  had  been  anything  but  this — anything !  It  U 
too  hard — I  cannot  bear  it!  What  a  future!  What  ' 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this?  Is  it  just  that  I  should  | 
be  made  to  suffer  more  than  others — in  this  way—  ^ 
where  suffering  is  worse  than  death  ?  Better  be  dead  a 
thousand  times!  Better  to  have  been  left  a  Watson 
from  the  beginning  than  have  to  come  back  to  it  like 
this !”  And  so  on,  with  intervals  of  passionate  weeping, 
during  the  whole  night.  In  another  room,  across  the 
landing  and  opposite  that  assigned  to  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Trevor  was  slowly  preparing  for  her  night’s  rest, 
neatly  folding  her  net  handkerchief,  which  she  wore 
pinned  under  her  dress,  hanging  her  cap  upon  a  wooden 
stand,  and  so  forth ;  while  ’Meliar  stood  looking  on, 
with  arms  akimbo  and  defiant  face  giving  her  opinion 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  general : — 

“Don’t  tell  me!  I  said  in  the  beginning  you’d 
repent,  and  I  say  it  now ;  you’ll  sup  sorrow  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  for  letting  ’em  have  the  girl.  A  fine  sort  of  s 
daughter  she  is !” 

“  Hush,  ’Meliar !  I  aint  repenting ;  I  wouldn’t  have 
things  different  if  I  could.  Why,  look  what  a  lady  she 
is,  and  I’m  not  going  to  be  put  out  because  she’s  a 
million  times  better  than  I  can  ever  be.  Didn’t  I  give 
her  up  on  purpose  to  be  made  better  than  me? 
Besides,”  she  added  cheerily,  “who  knows ?  there  may 
come  a  time  when  even  my  love  may  be  of  some  use  to 
her,  and  then” — (a  few  tears  forced  their  way  in  spite 
of  h'erself) — “then  she’ll  find  me  ready,  God  bless 
her!” 

Even  ’Meliar  was  not  quite  proof  against  this, 
although  she  was  a  much  too  strong-minded  lady  to 
acknowledge  herself  beaten  in  argument,  so  she 
changed  the  subject. 

“  Well,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is  that  if  the  fine  madam 
who  came  with  her  is  to  live  here  in  my  kitchen,  one 
on  us  won’t  be  very  comfortable.  Why,  it  that  aggra¬ 
vates  me  to  look  at  her  dressed  up  in  silk,  wi’  her 
hands  folded  on  her  lap  as  though  she  didn’t  know 
Sunday  from  week-a-day,  that  brushes  and  brooms  at« 
ready  to  fly  out  of  my  hands !  And  they  will  fly,  too, 
some  of  these  days — I  feel  certain  on  it,”  she  continued 
demurely.  “So  if  she  and  me  is  both  to  stop  you’d 
better  build  a  droring-room  out  in  the  back-yard,  and 
get  another  lady  to  wait  upon  her.  Lor,  it  makes  me 
that  wild - " 

“  Kiss  me,  ’Meliar.” 

Two  bony  arms  were  thrown  round  Mrs.  Trevor'i 
neck,  hearty  kisses  were  pressed  upon  her  lips,  and 
’Meliar  uttered  words  that  would  have  puzzled  Asmo- 
deus’s  companion  exceedingly,  such  a  contrast  wok 
they  to  her  former  belligerent  speech. 

At  the  top  of  the  house,  in  a  spare  attic  next  to 
Amelia’s  room,  sat  Stephens  busily  folding  a  kttvr 
which  she  had  just  written.  “No,”  she  muttered,  “i" 

1  can’t  be  expected.  I  am  sure  Miss  Trevor  will  b« 
reasonable.  No  one  could  be  more  sorry  for  her  than  I 
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am,  but  I  could  not  live  in  the  house  with  that  dreadful 
woman  ;  she  has  done  nothing  else  but  insult  me  from 
the  first  moment  I  entered  the  place.  I  have  never 
associated  with  people  of  that  stamp  before,  and  I 
really  could  not  bear  it.”  Stephens  had,  in  fact,  been 
accustomed  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  respect  both  from 
the  servants  at  the  Priory  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bur¬ 
ton,  having  been  for  many  years  the  Misses  Trevor’s 
confidential  servant.  At  the  Priory  she  had  had  her 
own  pretty  sitting-room  and  the  attendance  of  a  maid, 
pleasing  in  appearance  and  manners ;  therefore  it  was 
perhaps  natural  that  she  should  not  feel  quite  at  home 
with  Amelia  in  the  kitchen  of  Beech  Cottage,  neat  and 
clean  though  it  was.  At  any  rate,  her  whole  bearing  was 
that  of  a  person  who  had  made  up  her  mind  as  she  went 
through  her  customary  methodical  preparations  for 
retiring  to  rest. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

BREAKFAST  AT  THE  COTTAGE. 

Early  the  following  morning,  Stephens  was  in  her 
mistress’s  room  asking  permission  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  her  brother  in  Staffordshire.  “  I  have  not  seen 
him  these  ten  years.  Miss  Trevor,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  could  spare  me  for  a  little  holiday.  Perhaps 
the  person  downstairs  may  be  more  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  my  being  hero  by  the  time  I  come  back,”  she 
could  not  help  adding. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  her 
mistress  at  this  moment  than  Stephens’  request.  It  had 
been  something  terrible  to  look  forward  to  her  daily 
presence  at  the  cottage ;  correct  oi  speech  and  proper 
of  manner,  used  to  the  refinement  of  the  Priory  life, 
Stephens  was  just  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom 
Helen  cared  to  see  at  Beech  Cottage.  It  was  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  not,  as  Stephens  thought,  regret  at 
thought  of  parting,  that  Helen  Trevor  at  once  gave 
consent. 

“  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  a  holiday,  Stephens, 
and  I  am  sure  you  must  require  change  and  rest  after 
your  close  attendance  upon  poor  Aunt  Mary.  Go 
whenever  you  please,  and  do  not  hasten  your  return. 
I  can  easily  write  should  I  really  want  you,  and  you 
will  not  be  dependent  upon  your  brother,  you  know. 

I  How  soon  would  you  like  to  go?” 

“Well,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  seem — I  am  not 
anxious  to  leave  you,  Miss  Trevor.  But  I  was  not 
expected  here — you  forgot  to  mention  that  I  should 
accompany  you  in  your  letter,  it  appears — and — really 
that— person — I  feel  so  very  much  in  the  way.” 

“  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  to-morrow,  Stephens. 
It  would  spare  you  the  trouble  of  unpacking,  wouldn’t 
it?” 

“I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind,  ma’am,”  replied 
Stephens,  demurely  keeping  up  the  fiction.  “  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  spare  me  some  trouble  about  my  own 
things,  and  I  could  spend  to-day  in  unpacking  and 
arranging  your  wardrobe,  could  I  not  ?” 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter  about  that!  Pray  do  not 
tire  yourself — I  don’t  care !”  And  the  utter  hopelessness 
expressed  in  the  young  face— the  evident  weariness  of 


mind  and  body,  touched  Stephens’  heart  and  caused  her 
to  draw  near  to  her  mistress  and  lay  her  hand  gently 
upon  her  arm. 

“  Pray  do  not  look  so  downcast,  dear  Miss  Trevor. 
Things  will  look  brighter  after  awhile,  I  am  sure  they 
will.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  this  place.  It  can’t  be  so 
very  dull,  for  everybody  that  goes  up  to  the  church  or 
down  to  the  village  must  go  by  the  road  that  passes  the 
gate,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  sea  view  down  through 
that  opening,  just  across  the  road.  What  a  happy 
thought  to  build  the  cottage  just  opposite  the  reft  in 
the  rock ! — that  walk  down  to  the  beach  or  sands,  which¬ 
ever  it  is,  must  be  quite  romantic  ;  and  you  know  poor 
Miss  Mary  used  to  say  that  you  had  romantic  tastes. 
You  like  the  sea  so  much,  too ;  do  you  remember  what 
raptures  you  went  into  about  it  when  we  were  staying 
with  poor  Miss  Jane  at  Hastings  two  years  ago  ?” 

“I  shall  never  go  into  raptures  again,  Stephens.” 
And  Helen  Trevor  looked  coldly  out  down  through  the 
rocky  declivity,  its  sides  half  bare  and  dazzling  white, 
half  covered  with  soft,  mossy,  vivid  green  verdure,  and 
draped  with  fantastic  creeping  plants:  as  wild  and 
picturesque  a  framework  to  a  sea  view  as  Nature  had 
ever  bethought  herself  of  forming.  “  But  this  is  better 
than  prettiness — it  suits  me  better,  at  any  rate.” 

“If  you  have  the  slightest  wish  for  me  to  remain 
here,  ^Iis3  Trevor — ”  hesitated  Stephens,  turning  pale 
at  the  idea. 

“  Oh,  no !  Indeed  no.  I  am  really  quite  glad  for 
you  to  have  a  little  change,  and  this  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

And  the  tone  was  unmistakable  enough  to  set 
Stephens’  mind  at  rest  upon  that  point  at  least. 

Carelessly,  and  to  Stephens’  dismay,  without  even  so 
much  as  throwing  a  peignoir  over  her  shoulders,  Helen 
gathered  her  long  hair  into  her  hands,  roughly  wound 
it  round  a  comb  at  the  back  of  her  head,  bathed  her 
hands  and  face,  and  pronounced  herself  ready. 

“  I  do  not  know  the  hours  here,  but  it  must  be  time 
to  go  down,  I  think.” 

“But  will  you  not  change  your  dress,  ma’am?” 
inquired  the  maid,  her  eyes  wandering  anxiously  from 
the  unslept-in  bod  to  the  crumpled  dress,  its  crape  tucks 
torn  and  dragged  out  of  place  by  the  scramble  up  the 
rocks  the  day  before.  “I  have  put  out  your  morning 
dress.” 

“No ;  what  docs  it  matter?  Don’t  worry,  there’s  a 
good  Stephens  1” 

And  Helen  Trevor  descended  to  the  parlour  of  Beech 
Cottage  to  commence  her  daily  life  in  Thorsall.  Mrs. 
Trevor  bustled  in  to  receive  her,  all  cheery  smiles  and 
good-humour,  looking  the  picture  of  health  and  clean¬ 
liness  in  her  lilac  print  dress  and  white  cotton  apron. 

“  Good  morning,  dear.  Here’s  a  morning,  isn’t  it? — as 
if  it  was  made  o’  purpose  to  welcome  you  to  Thorsall !” 

“Yes,  it  is  very  fine.  Am  I  late?  I  did  not  know 
your  breakfast  hour,  and - ” 

“Now  don’t  you  say  a  word  about  that,  miss.  Have 
your  breakfast  just  when  you  like.  You  must  excuse 
me  being  up  early,  for  it’s  ray  way,  and  what  wi’  the 
milking  and  the  chickens,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
my  time’s  pretty  well  took  up.  You  see  there  was  the 
bit  of  meadow  land  at  the  back  to  be  had  cheap,  three 
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years  ago,  so  brother  William  he  said  as  I  couldn’t  do 
better  than  have  it,  and  buy  a  cow,  and  a  very  good 
bargain  it  turned  out  to  be,  for  we  haven’t  got  to  send 
to  the  farm  for  milk  and  butter  now,  besides  making  a 
bit  by  selling  what  we  don’t  want.” 

“  But  I  thought  you  were  provided  for — I  understood 
you  had  a  good  income  ?” 

“  Lor,  so  it  is,  dear — a  sight  deal  more  than  I  shall 
ever  spend.  Mr.  Trevor  sunk  enough  to  bring  me  in 
upwards  of  two  hunderd  a  year.  But  I’ve  got  you  to 
save  for,  you  know !” 

Struck  by  her  daughter’s  weary,  pallid  face,  she  went 
on  anxiously — 

“  I  hope  you  slept  well,  miss ;  I  hope  the  bed  was  to 
your  liking  ?” 

“  Oh  yes ;  but  excuse  me  for  a  moment.” 

And  with  a  sudden  remembrance  that  the  unslept-in 
bed  would  tell  tales,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  the  question¬ 
ing  that  would  follow,  Helen  ran  hurriedly  upstairs  to 
throw  the  bedclothes  into  a  little  disorder.  She  was  too 
late.  Amelia  had  been  there  before  her,  and  taken 
immediate  umbrage  at  the  aspect  of  things. 

“  We  can’t  make  a  bed  good  enough  for  her  to  sleep 
in,  I  suppose !  Boards  is  better  than  such  beds  as 
we've  got !  Perhaps  you  are  used  to  sleep  upon  some¬ 
thing  better  than  down,  miss !”  she  said,  with  sarcastic 
politeness,  as  Helen  entered  the  room.  “  .^nd  if  you’d 
ha’  sent  us  word  we  arc  not  so  poor  but  what  we’d  ha’ 
tried  to  get  it.  ’Taint  our  wish  for  people  to  lie  upon 
the  floor.” 

“  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  did  not  notice  whether  the 
bed  was  hard  or  soft.  If  it  were  possible  to  purchase 
manners,  I  should  advise  you  to  lay  out  a  little  of  your 
money  in  that  way !”  replied  the  young  girl  angrily, 
sweeping  out  of  the  room.  For  surely,  she  thought,  she 
was  not  bound  to  put  up  with  this  woman’s  vulgar 
insolence. 

“  Come,  that’s  not  so  bad ;  she’s  got  a  bit  of  sperit  in 
her,  after  all  1  She  isn’t  altogether  a  wax-doll !”  said 
Amelia,  her  grim  features  relaxing  a  little  as  she  dashed 
about  her  work  again.  Furniture  had  need  be  strong 
that  Amelia  had  anything  to  do  with,  for  the  way  in 
which  she  carried  on  the  process  of  dusting  was  a  trial 
to  the  stoutest  of  oak  and  mahogany.  A  chair  was 
caught  up,  spun  round  on  one  leg  while  it  was  violently 
rubbed,  then  thumped  back  into  its  place,  and  a  whole 
room  dusted  ‘‘  before  you  could  siiy  Jack  Robinson,”  as 
she  was  iu  the  habit  of  boasting.  She  would  have 
made  short  work  with  the  furniture  of  some  of  the 
modern  drawing-rooms ;  and  her  lot  being  cast  among 
heavy  oak  and  mahogany  was  an  additional  proof  of 
the  general  fitness  of  things.  Every  bedroom  was  “  rid 
up,”  as  she  termed  it,  in  the  space  of  about  half-an- 
hour,  fit  for  night,  for  Amelia  had  no  notion  of  bed¬ 
rooms  being  used  during  the  day. 

Helen  found  her  mother  patiently  waiting  at  the 
breakfast-table.  The  little  square  projecting  lattice 
window  was  thrown  open,  the  sun  shone  cheerily  in, 
and  the  fresh  sea  breeze  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  wood¬ 
bine  and  rose-trees  that  grew  against  the  cottage.  By 
daylight,  too,  everything  in  the  little  parlour,  to  the 
snowy  tablecloth,  well  polished-knives,  and  blue  and 
white  china  service,  looked  too  dehcately  clean,  fresh, 


and  unpretending  to  be  vulgar  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  although  that  fact  was  overlooked  by 
Helen  Trevor.  To  her  ultra-refined  taste,  accustomed 
to  the  beautiful  in  all  accessories  of  life,  the  shape, 
make,  and  colour  of  everything  in  the  place  was  simply 
hideous,  and  incapable  of  any  improvement  whatever. 
She  did  not  give  a  thought  as  to  what  might  be  the 
effect  if  there  were  dirt  as  well  as  ugliness.  The  view 
from  the  three  sides  of  the  square  projecting  window 
might,  too,  have  satisfied  an  artist,  with  its  green  hills  to 
the  right,  steep,  pieturesque  village  to  the  left,  and  wild 
ravine  in  front,  winding  down  almost  from  the  cottage- 
gate  towards  the  distant  sea,  all  light  and  bright  in  the 
May  sun.  But  the  girl’s  eyes  took  no  note  of  the 
external  beauty,  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  luit  to  turn 
with  greater  disgust  upon  the  ugliness  within.  With 
timid  anxiety  Mrs.  Trevor  pressed  the  dainties  of  tlie 
table  upon  her  daughter,  but  only  succeeded  in  irri¬ 
tating  her, 

“  Pray  don’t !  Indeed,  indeed  I’ve  no  appetite  !” 

“I  bog  your  pardon.  I’m  sure,  miss,”  replied  the 
mother  humbly.  “  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  ill !” 

“  Why  do  you  call  me  miss '{  It  is  really  too  absurd 
talking  in  that  way !” 

Poor  ^Irs.  Trevor  1  As  though  she  would  not  have 
rejoiced  then  and  there  to  fold  her  child  in  her  loving 
arms  had  she  dared  to  take  such  a  liberty !  She  grew 
more  and  more  awkward,  tincomfortably  con  scions  that 
she  was  making  terrible  slips  in  her  behaviour,  as  she 
contrasted  it  with  the  delicate,  graceful  movements  of 
her  daughter,  who  seemed  to  know  so  well  what  to  do 
with  her  hands. 

“Unele  William  and  Selina  will  be  a-coming  up  from 
the  fann  presently,  I  fancy,”  she  ventured  in  her  anxiety 
to  divert  her  daughter's  attention  from  her  own  short¬ 
comings.  “  Selina  said  it  was  right  to  come  directly ; 
and  she’s  been  taught  manners,  for  she  went  to  school 
at  Mrs.  Kook’s,  away  in  Uownshire.  Learnt  a  deal  she 
did — Freneh,  music,  and  dancing,  and  I  don’t  know 
what  else.  Perhaps  you'll  like  to  talk  French  and  such¬ 
like  with  her aud  wrongly  inteqireting  the  half-smile 
upon  her  daughter’s  lips,  she  went  on,  brightening  in 
turn — “  And  then  she  draws  beautiful,  and  works  bead- 
work,  and - ” 

“  Is  she  your  brother’s  child?” 

“Yes,  miss;  leastways,  my  dear.  Uncle  William  is 
my  brother — indeed  I  may  say  my  only  relation  except 
Selina.  She  is  his  daughter  and  only  child  alive,  and 
has  kept  house  for  him  since  her  mother’s  death  five 
years  ago.  Brother  William’s  well  to  do,  and  gave 
Selina  as  much  learning  as  she  liked  to  have.  I  think 
you'll  say  that  there  aint  many  girls  like  her  for  clever¬ 
ness.  1  don’t  say  anything  about  looks,  though  some 
think  there  isn’t  her  second  for  that — no,  not  in  Grey- 
shire.” 

“  Well,  it  is  not  the  visiting  hour  yet,  and  I  should 
like  to  look  at  the  sea,  therefore  I  will  get  my  hat  and 
go  out  a  little  while.” 

She  was  longing  to  be  alone — longing  to  escape 
notice. 

“So  do,  dear;  but  you  won’t  forget  dinner,  will 
you  ?  ’Meliar  and  me  must  try  to  think  of  something 
to  tempt  you.” 
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“  I  shall  not  go  far ;  but  luncheon -  What  time 

do  you  dine,  then  ?” 

“Twelve  o’clock,  mostly,  miss,  if  that  suits  you?” 

“  Twelve !  Oh,  yes,  I  don’t  care — do  not  alter  the 
time  for  me.  And — I  forgot  to  tell  you — Stephens  is 
going  away  to-morrow.  She  has  some  relatives  in 
Staffordshire,  and  I  have  given  her  permission  to  go 
and  stay  with  them  ;  I  do  not  want  her  here.” 

Mrs.  Trevor  brightened  up  wonderfully  at  the  infor¬ 
mation,  but  she  was  ashamed  of  the  feeling,  and  thought 
it  only  right  and  hospitable  to  express  a  little  regret. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 

N  the  interregnum  caused  by  the  rebuilding  of  Her 
Majesty’s,  Mr.  Mapleson’s  lyric  troupe  will  take  np  its 
abode  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  will  be  ready  for 
possession  by  Easter.  The  performances  of  the  glorious 
quartet  from  the  Royal  Italian  Opera — Mario,  Lucca, 
Trebelli,  and  Graziani — have  caused  so  great  a  sensa¬ 
tion  at  the  Imperial  Tlicatrc,  St.  Petersburg,  as  to  fdl 
the  house  nightly  to  overflowing,  and  those  who  h.avo 
neglected  to  secure  a  foc/c  for  the  entire  brief  season  for 
which  these  distinguished  arltsle.s  arc  engaged  find  it 
now  impossible  to  procure  one  at  any  price. 

At  Drury  Lane  no  change  in  the  (.'hristmas  panto¬ 
mime  has  as  yet  been  found  ncccssarj’,  Mr.  P.lanchard's 
gorgeous  pantomime  of  Faw,  Fee,  Fo,  Fum;  or,  Harle¬ 
quin  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  continuing  to  draw  crowded 
houses  nightly.  This,  the  eighteenth  of  the  brilliant 
series  with  which  its  witty  author  has  delighted  the 
town,  may  be  fairly  said  to  surpass  its  predecessors. 
Amid  so  much  brilliancy  and  splendour  it  is  difficult 
to  pai-ticularisc,  but  the  fairy  boudoir  which  forms  the 
transfonnation  scene,  and  concludes  the  opening,  is  a 
moilel  of  bewitching  beauty,  while  among  the  scenes 
in  the  harlequinade  the  most  striking  is  the  miniature 
picture  of  life  in  Paris,  a  truly  vivid  portraiture,  as 
all  who  arc  acquainted  with  that  gay  capital  must 
allow.  Master  Percy  Roselle  is  as  clever  and  vivacious 
as  ever  in  his  part  of  Pigwiggin,  the  chief  of  the 
Leprechauns,  and  Miss  Poole  warbles  as  charmingly  as 
of  yore. 

The  Dalics  in  the  Wood  at  Covent  Garden  is  a  fairy 
and  sylvan  spectacle  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  bril- 
hancy.  A  beautiful  scene  is  the  regions  of  white  dia¬ 
monds.  The  magnificent  transformation  scene  is  typical 
of  the  four  seasons,  and  indescribably  lovely,  as  is,  though 
in  a  different  style,  a  charming  scene,  the  merry  green¬ 
wood,  inhabited  by  the  bold  outlaw  Robin  Hood  (most 
attractively  impersonated  by  Miss  Amy  Sheridan)  and 
his  band  of  merry  men.  The  Paynes,  father  and  son, 
who  respectively  perform  the  parts  of  the  cruel  uncle 
and  one  of  the  “babes,”  are  as  grotesquely  comic  as 
ever,  while  the  other  “babe”  is  most  amusingly  acted 
by  Mr.  J.  Clarke. 

At  the  Ilaymarket,  Mr.  Edmtind  Falconer’s  drama  of 
A  Wife  Well  Won  forms  the  staple  dish  of  the  evening’s 
entertainment,  preceded  by  Mr.  Stirling  Coyne’s  lively 
comedietta  The  Broken-Hearted  Cluh,  and  followed  by 
the  droll  version,  or  perversion,  as  the  playbills  say,  of 
I  The  Briijand;  or,  Neio  Lines  to  an  Old  Banditti).  Of 
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the  drama  it  must  be  said  that  it  owes  its  success 
to  the  inimitable  acting  of  Messrs.  Sothern  and  Buck- 
stone  and  the  naturalness  and  grace  of  Miss  Aladge 
Robertson. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  programme  remains  unchanged, 
the  popular  and  stirring  dramas  of  The  Colleen  Bawn 
and  The  Streets  of  London,  illustrated  by  the  admirable 
acting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault  and  Mr.  G. 
Vining,  having  proved  sufficiently  attractive  even  for 
holiday  pleasure-seekers. 

At  the  Adelphi,  No  Thorowjhfarc  draws  crowded 
houses  nightly,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  not 
only  is  the  story  one  of  thrilling  interest,  but  its 
dramatic  version  is  set  off  to  the  utmost  effect  by 
beautiful  and  appropriate  scenery,  and  the  cast,  com¬ 
prising  as  it  docs  the  names  of  !Mr.  Fechter,  Air.  II. 
Neville,  Air.  B.  Webster,  Aliss  Carlotta  Leclerq,  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Alcllon,  is  super-excellent.  Air.  Fechter 
gives  a  powerful  and  thrilling  portraiture  of  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  Obenreizer,  and  looks  as  pic¬ 
turesque  as  usual  in  his  Swiss  costume.  Air.  B. 
AVebster’s  talent  in  character-painting  is  displayed  to 
the  utmost  in  his  lifelike  jiicturc  of  Joe  Ladle,  “  the 
most  bcmuddled  man  that  is,”  owing  to  his  having 
“drunk  in  his  wine  at  the  pores;”  and  Mrs.  Alellon  is 
an  admirable  reprc.sentative  of  the  bustling,  impulsive, 
and  kind-hearted  hospital  nurse,  Sally  Goldstraw,  a 
part  considerably  enlarged  from  the  original  version. 

At  the  Lyceum,  Air.  E.  T.  Smith  presents  to  the 
public  those  graceful  and  animated  actresses,  Aliss 
GocKlall,  Aliss  Caroline  Parkes,  and  Aliss  Furtado,  and 
the  surprising  feats  of  the  wonderful  grotesque  dancer 
M.  Espinosa. 

’Pho  New  Queen's  has  produced  a  three-act  drama, 
entitled  Dearer  than  Life,  which  has  met  with  decideil 
and  well-deserved  success.  The  incident.s,  which  arc 
laid  in  humble  life  at  the  present  day,  are  natural  and 
affecting,  the  dialogue  easy  and  well  sustained,  and  the 
acting  of  all — but  particularly  of  Air.  d’oole  in  the 
principal  part — admirable  throughout.  The  plot  is 
original,  though  somewhat  resembling  The  Porti  r's  Knot, 
and  Air.  II.  J.  Byron  may  bo  proud  of  his  production. 

At  the  St.  James’s  a  new  five-act  comedy,  entitled 
The  Needful,  has  been  produced.  This,  like  Dearer 
than  Life,  though  new  to  I^ondon  audiences,  had  the 
advantage  of  a  sort  of  public  rehcars.al,  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  brought  out  at  the  Prince  of  AVales’s  Theatre, 
Liverpool.  Though  somewhat  drawn  out  by  being  need¬ 
lessly  extended  to  five  acts,  yet  we  may  state  that  the 
London  audiences  have  endorsed  the  favourable  verdict 
of  those  of  Liverpool. 

At  the  Strand,  a  serio-comic  drama,  in  tw’o  acts, 
called  Old  Salt,  owes  its  success  chiefly  to  the  admirable 
acting  of  Air.  Emery  as  a  retired  old  mariner,  who  has 
the  titel  role  of  the  piece,  and  Aliss  Nelly  Aloore  in  the 
part  of  Patty,  his  adopted  granddaughter. 

The  Prince  of  AVales’s  and  the  Ilolborn  are  both 
performing  Air.  Boucicault’s  pieces.  How  She  Loves 
Him,  at  the  Prince  of  AValcs’s,  will  not,  we  think, 
rival  in  popidarity  The  Flying  Send,  revived  with  all 
its  great  scenic  effects  at  the  Ilolbom. 

At  the  Royalty,  Air.  Burnand’s  comedy  of  Ilumlug 
does  not  seem  likely  to  win  favour. 
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760. — Writing  Desk. 


760  and  761. — Writing  Desk. 

This  is  quite  a  new  style  of  writing  desk.  The 
under  part  is  a  flat  box,  opening  like  a  drawer,  and 
meant  to  contain  writing  materials.  It  is  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  border  in  bead-work,  of  which  No.  761  is 
the  pattern,  and  on  the  top  with  brown  leather.  A 
piece  of  thin  wood,  lined  and  framed  with  leather,  con¬ 
tains  sheets  of  white  paper, 
w'hich  can  be  drawn  out 
from  the  top  when  written 
or  drawn  upon.  On  one 
side  there  is  a  small  case 
for  a  pencil.  This  slab  is 
raised  by  a  wooden  sup¬ 
port  as  reading  desks  gene¬ 
rally  are.  Our  pattern  was 
6  inches  long,  and  4^  inches 
wide.  There  is  a  strip  of 
elastic  at  the  top  of  the 
stand,  which  serves  to  keep 
down  the  slab  when  not  in 
use. 

762. — Crochet  Sole. 

Materials:  White  fleecy  ii-ool. 

Soles  of  this  description  keep  the  feet  very  warm, 
and  are,  besides,  exceedingly  soft.  The  original 
pattern  is  worked  in  crochet,  with  white  fleecy  over 


pieces  of  the  same  wool.  Tlie  shape  of  the  sole  must 
correspond  to  that  of  the  shoe.  First  prepare  a  skein 
of  wool  10  or  12  times  double,  and  of  sufficient  length 
(for  our  pattern,  which  is  9  inches  long,  we  took  s 
skein  76  inches  long).  Work  round  this  skein  loose 
double  stitches,  with  always  1  chain  stitch  between  the 
double  stitches.  When  the  skein  is  entirely  covered 
with  crochet,  sew  it  together  on  tlic  wrong  side  in 
rounds,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sole  make  some 
stitches  across  the  rounds, 
and  draw  them  together  a 
little,  so  as  to  make  the 
sole  somewhat  narrower  at 
that  place. 

763. — Square,  Insertiok, 
AND  Lace  in  Darned 
Netting. 

Fasten  the  square  of  net* 
ting,  which  must  have  25 
stitches  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  in  a  sinaH 
frame,  and  begin  to  work  in  the  centre.  Make  a 
slanting  cross  over  5  stitches,  with  a  small  spot  in  th» 
centre.  For  the  raised  work  draw  2  threads  on  each 
side  of  that  which  is  already  drawn ;  pass  the  cotton 
over  and  under  it,  so  as  to  form  a  leaf.  All  the  other 


■  Black,  lil  Grey.  D  Gold.  K  Steal. 
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leaves  are  worked  in  the  same  manner.  The  centre  is 
filled  up  with  point  (T esprit.  At  each  comer  there  is  a 
wheel :  it  is  worked  by  forming  a  cross  with  the  cotton, 
a  spot  in  the  centre,  and  button-hole  stitches  all  round. 
The  pattern  in  the  centre  is  worked  by  drawing  2 
threads  in  slanting  lines  on  each  of  the  4  sides,  and 
then  passing  the  cotton  over  and  under  these  threads 
so  as  to  imitate  the  effect  of  soutache.  For  the  four 
comers  of  the  square,  first  work  the  centre  in  point 
(Fispril,  and  embroider  the  raised  pattern  over  it  as  for 
the  pattern  in  the  centre.  The  square  for  the  insertion 
and  the  lace  are  worked  in  the  same  manner.  The 
.stitches  on  the  edge  of  the  cut-out  netting  are  worked 
in  button-hole  stitch  for  the  border  of  the  lace. 


Paris,  January. 

EW  Year’s  Day  was  celebrated  with  all  the  usual 
compUmentary  rejoicing.  Paris  is  itself  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  feels  the  relief  consequent  on  the  absence 
of  the  horde  of  barbarians  who  make  inroads  during 
the  autumn  every  year,  and  have  completely  inundated 
the  city  last  year.  lu  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  the  National  Guard  gave  the  usual 
auhade  to  the  Imperial  family,  and  the  Emix;ror, 
Empress,  and  Prince  Imperial  appeared  on  the  balcony, 
carbineers  and  voltigeurs  blew  a  fanfare  of  trumpets, 
and  then  the  bands  performed  several  popular  airs.  It 
was  piercingly  cold,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  well- 
dressed  people  outside  the  railings. 

King  Winter  has  been  lavish  in  the  display  of  his 
regalia.  He  has  stretched  his  ice  sceptre  over  our  gay 
city,  covered  Icallcss  trees  with  hoar  frost,  enriched 
architecture  with  pendent  icicles,  sheeted  the  Seine 
with  mgged  ice,  covered  the  Elysian  fields  with  snow. 
He  has  given  us  a  grey  sky  instead  of  one  of  blue,  a 
wind  keen  enough  for  the  perspective,  has  made  us  all 
shiver,  and  nm  and  bustle  to  keep  warm.  AV'e  have 
had  some  skating,  sleighing,  sliding,  and  rash  boys 
and  young  men  have  uifuriated  the  scrgens-de-ville  by 
slipping  on  to  treacherous  ground  contrary  to  in¬ 
structions,  and  hazarding  their  precious  lives  in 
defiance  of  lawful  authority.  The  effect  of  the  ice 
and  suow  in  Paris  has  been  to  render  it  as  strange  a 
sight  in  many  places  as  can  be  seen  on  the  opera 
boards.  A  grand  night  festival  was  held,  in  which 
some  thousands  of  people  skated  and  slided  through 
the  graceful  dance  by  the  light  of  llaiubcaux,  and  lights 
attached  to  the  ladies’  waistbands  and  affixed  to  the 
gentlemen’s  hats.  ITie  orchestra  was  fitted  up  on  a 
little  island  in  the  centre  of  the  ornamental  water,  and 
an  immense  number  of  people  assembled  to  witness 
the  novel  spectacle.  When  the  ice  ball  was  over  there 
was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks.  Just  as  we  were 
beginning  to  get  used  to  this  frost  there  comes  a  thaw, 
with  exhausting  mildness,  and  a  fog,  that  some  of  you 
islanders  must  have  managed  to  smuggle  into  our 
dominions.  Wc  will  not  have  fogs.  We  will  not  submit. 
Jamais!  We  are  a  determined  people,  and  just  now 
are  rather  disposed  to  show  our  mettle. 

Cut  if  we  liave  not  fogs,  wc  have  fun.  Every  year 
we  hjive  at  least  one  new  and  fashionable  toy.  This  year 
it  is  the  Zoetrope,  which  seems  likely  to  supersede  the 


magic-lantern  in  childish  favour.  Fancy  a  sort  of  very 
large,  and  not  very  deep,  romid  cup,  made  of  card¬ 
board,  and  mounted  upon  a  stand  of  carved  wood. 
There  are  long  narrow  openings  all  round  the  sides  of 
the  cup.  Then  there  are  strips  of  thin  cardboard  with 
figures  painted  upon  them,  which  are  placed,  one  strip 
at  a  time,  within  the  cup.  The  figures  arc  all  the 
same,  or  at  least  differ  but  slightly.  Suppose  a  con¬ 
jurer  in  tho  act  of  throwing  up  his  balls.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  perhaps  twenty  times  upon  the  same  strip,  but 
each  time  his  position  is  altered,  the  arms  arc  more 
and  more  raised,  and  as  the  Zoctropc  is  quickly  twisted 
round  upon  its  stand,  and  you  look  through  tlie  open¬ 
ings,  each  figure  is  seen  in  succession,  but  the  effect 
produced  is  that  you  see  the  conjurer,  not  only  running 
round,  but  actually  moving  his  arms.  A  light  jerk 
suffices  to  set  the  Zoctrope  in  motion,  and  children  can 
amuse  themselves  for  hours  with  it.  After  the  con¬ 
jurer  comes  the  monkey  jumping  over  a  dog,  a  sports¬ 
man  shooting  a  hare,  boys  playing  at  leap-frog,  and  a 
variety  of  subjects  which  it  would  be  too  long  to 
describe.  There  are  twenty-four  different  pictures  to 
each  Zoetro2)e,  the  price  of  which  is  one  guinea.  This 
toy  is  so  ingenious  an  invention  as  really  to  amuse 
grown-up  people  as  well  as  cliildren. 

Then  there  is  also  a  new  game,  invented  by  Giroux, 
and  known  under  the  somewhat  ambitious  name  of  La 
(iuestiou  Romaine — a  problem  to  solve  indeed !  The 
game  itself  seems  simple  enough.  It  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  steel,  both  in  the  shape  of  a  note  of  interro¬ 
gation,  and  twisted  together  in  a  curious  way.  The 
problem  is  to  untwist  them.  It  is  really  very  difficult 
until  one  finds  out  the  trick ;  but  still,  if  the  affairs  of 
Rome  and  Italy  could  be  as  easily  untwisted,  wc  fancy 
our  gnicious  Emperor  would  enjoy  more  peaceful 
slumbers. 

In  mechanic  toys,  the  most  remarkable  this  year  aa 
— ^the  Prince  Imperial  taking  a  riding-lesson  upon  s 
beautifully-articulated  pony — that,  no  doubt,  which 
was  sent  him  as  a  present  from  Queen  Victoria ;  tie 
celebrated  Zouave  doctor  carrying  one  of  his  patients, 
a  paralytic  whom  ho  has  not  yet  made  to  walk,  under 
his  arm  ;  and  a  magical  guitar,  which  produces  of  itself 
most  delightful  melodics. 

And  what  have  been  the  Prince  Imperial's  etrenm! 
Is  he  not  now  considered  too  serious  and  important  s 
personage  to  delight  in  bonbons  and  toys,  as  other 
children  of  his  age  still  do?  Of  bonbons  he  has  nerer 
tasted  ;  they  have  been  strictly  forbidden  to  him  byhu 
father,  who  has  had  him  submitted  to  a  most  plain  and 
simple  riyime.  And  as  for  toys,  he  has  a  room  full  of 
them,  but  despises  them  all. 

His  etrennes  this  year  have  been  a  small  railway,  witi 
waggons  large  enough  to  hold  him  and  his  juvenilt 
court,  and  which  goes  with  a  real  engine  from  one  o; 
to  the  other  of  the  Tuileries  gardens ;  and  a  winiatii. 
fortress,  built  exactly  like  a  real  one,  and  amply  [i 
vided  with  all  requisites  to  hold  out  against  a  siege, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  There  a. 
cannons,  munitions,  soldiers,  provisions,  everything  i 
admirable  order. 

The  fortress  is  built  in  the  space  formerly  oci  ii  : 
by  the  jeu  de  jxiume,  so  celebrated  in  French  hisiui. 
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and  the  scene  of  Mirabean's  noble  answer  to  the  king’s 
message  that  they  should  close  the  debates  of  the 
assembly. 

Have  we  told  you  the  name  of  the  new  bonbon  ? — 
could  wo  omit  so  important  an  item  of  the  novelties  of 
18G8?  It  is  a  bonbon  flavoured  with  Madeira;  the 
name  of  it  is  Madritegiie,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
meaning  to  this  somewhat  strange  name ;  if  it  has  one 
we  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  discover  it ;  all  we 
know  is,  that  it  is  an  exquisite,  melting,  and  deliciously- 
flavoured  bonbon.  Unfortunately,  it  is  as  fragile  as 
last  year’s  bonbon,  the  ephJmhv,  and  must  be  eaten  as 
soon  as  received;  the  next  day  it  would  not  bo  in  the 
same  perfection. 

Such  are  bonbons,  and  such  are  fetes.  How  short  a 
tune  they  last !  The  Christmas  holidays  are  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  the  brilliant  New  Year’s  Day  of  1868  is 
now,  like  its  many  predecessors,  but  a  souvenir. 

>Vhat  remains  of  it?  Melted  bonbons  and  broken 
toys.  Tlie  bonbons  were  offered  this  year,  not  in  boxes, 
but  in  elegant  bags  of  brocaded  or  embroidered  satin, 
some  quite  Oriental  in  style,  some  Chinese,  some  merely 
Parisian — that  is,  fanciful.  The  bags  are  lined  with 
lead-paper,  to  prevent  their  being  soiled. 

Licrediblc  prices  have,  we  arc  told,  been  given  this 
month  for  toys.  We  hear  of  a  doll  and  her  trousseau 
which  cost  3,000  francs ;  how  many  a  poor  girl  would 
be  glad  of  half  the  sum  for  her  wedding  outfit !  Then 
we  ourselves  saw  a  mCnage  for  dolls  labelled  800  francs ; 
’tis  true  the  china  was  of  Sevres,  and  the  forks  and 
spoons  of  real  silver.  Let  us  hope  those  rich  enough 
to  buy  such  expensive  joujoux  will  not  have  forgotten 
the  poor,  whose  famished  eyes  we  too  often  meet 
longingly  fixed,  not,  alas!  upon  the  valuable  but 
useless  playthings,  but  upon  the  cakes  and  loaves  in 
the  baker’s  shop. 

There  are  indications  that  we  arc  conscious  of  vox 
popu/i  being  synonymous  with  the  word  omnipotent. 
The  other  night,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  Mdllc.  Silly 
was  being  rapturously  encored,  when  somebody  hissed. 
There  was  indignation.  The  hissing  continued,  and 
the  goose,  not  caring  to  conceal  himself,  was  the  centre 
of  repulsion.  Suddenly  the  gendarmes  interfere,  and 
tiy  to  haul  out  my  gentleman.  lie  resists ;  the  audience 
admire  his  pluck,  and  desire  the  officers  to  let  him 
alone.  They,  intent  on  their  capture,  will  not  listen, 
and  after  a  fierce  battle  a  pair  of  legs  are  seen  kicking 
defiance  in  the  air,  and  the  hisscr  is  out  of  the  theatre. 
But  this  expulsion  is  an  outrage  on  the  public  dignity. 
Those  gendarmes  must  be  made  to  release  their  prisoner. 
There  is  a  tremendous  tumult,  and  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  absence,  public  opinion  triumphs, 
and  the  gendarmes  are  beaten  by  vox  pojnili;  the  gentle¬ 
man,  looking  very  pale,  returns,  and  is  greeted  with 
tremendous  applause. 

Apropos  of  theatres,  have  you  heard  the  nimour  that 
Mdlle.  Patti  will  shortly  be  married  to  the  Marquis  de 
Caux? 

hlarrying  with  a  marquis  has  lately  excited  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  in  Paris — a  delightful  bit  of  private 
history  that  you  will  be  delighted  to  read.  D’Orvault 
is  a  famous  old  name,  but  at  present  it  is  being  the 
subject  of  anything  but  creditable  invention.  Against 


the  Marquise  d'Orvault  a  suit  has  been  heard  before 
the  civil  tribunal,  Paris,  the  facts  of  which  m.ay  bo 
thus  stated: — About  threc-and-twenty  years  ago  one 
Schumacher,  the  driver  of  a  cabriolet,  turned  his 
daughter,  aged  fifteen,  into  the  street  to  get  her  living 
any  way  she  pleased,  or  become  an  inmate  of  tho 
Morgue,  if  she  preferred  it.  She  had  a  preference  for 
accepting  the  “protection”  of  a  “gentleman,”  and 
found  herself  installed  in  elegantly-furnished  apart¬ 
ments,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  pin-money.  So  that 
they  were  rid  of  her,  neither  Schumacher  nor  his  wife 
cared  a  sou.  They  were  miserly  in  their  habits,  it  is 
said,  and  though  well  off  fed  on  the  scraps  which  they 
bought  cheaply  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs.  Madame 
lived  in  good  style,  always  under  protection,  and  con¬ 
trived  to  make  a  fortune — no  less  a  sum,  it  is  averred, 
than  1,000,000  francs  in  securities,  besides  furniture, 
jewellery,  &c.,  appraised  at  325,000  francs.  She  had  a 
son — without  a  name — and  when  the  Marquis  d’Orvaidt 
proposed  to  marry  her,  to  give  the  child  his  name,  and 
make  it  heir  to  his  title,  the  offer  was  accepted.  True 
she  was  only  six-and-tldrty,  and  well  off,  the  marquis 
eighty-three,  with  a  small  pension  for  his  support; 
still  the  lady  was  content  to  accept  him  and  his  rank 
in  exchange  for  her  fortune.  So  they  married.  As  for 
the  marquis,  it  was  only  an  eccentric  finish  to  an  cccen- 
ti'ic  career.  He  had  served  under  Xai^oleon,  and  won 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion,  which  decoration  he  hung  to 
his  horse's  tail  when  the  allies  entered  Paris  and  he 
was  on  the  sovereign’s  staff.  He  further  distinguished 
himself  on  that  occasion  by  putting  a  noose  round  the 
neck  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  in  the  Place  Vendomc. 
Subsequently  he  did  highway  robbery  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  stealing  from  King  Jerome's  wife  her 
diamonds  and  money-bags,  for  which  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment.  This  penalty 
he  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  England,  but  nine 
years  later  he  again  appeared  in  Paris,  and  at  a  grand 
ceremonial  knocked  down  M.  Talleyrand,  for  which  he 
had  to  pay  a  fine,  suffer  imprisonment,  and  be  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police.  The  action  which  has 
revived  all  this  in  the  papers  and  salons  is  brought  by 
the  cab-driver  Schumacher  against  his  daughter,  claim¬ 
ing  support  from  her  resources,  on  the  ground  that  ho 
is  old,  ill,  and  poor.  This  is  denied,  and  it  is  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  Schumachers  are  really  well  to  do, 
and  are  simply  misers,  excited  to  jealousy  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  my  lady’s  boy  inheriting  her  grand  fortune, 
instead  of  its  ever  coming  into  their  hands. 

But  we  have  little  time  to  consider  what  is  going  on 
in  the  civil  courts.  Glory  is  plucking  away  from  us 
the  best  and  brightest  of  our  mankind.  The  Empire  is 
peace,  but  the  sons  of  the  Empire  carry  fircanns,  and 
are  made  young  vultures  of,  instead  of  tame  doves  to 
draw  the  car  of  Venus.  We  are  beginning  to  be 
terribly  afraid  that  soon  we  shall  have  nobody  left  to 
woo  and  to  win  us  but  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the 
mute,  boys  and  elderly  men.  We  poor  weak  women 
are  beginning  to  call  up  dark  memories  of  what  our 
grandmothers  have  told  us  about  the  wars  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  All  the  eligible  swept  off — nothing  but 
incurables  left !  Truly  the  pictimc  is  too  frightful  to 
bear  an  encore. 


709.— Low  Goued  Diiess. 

This  dress  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  elegant  and  be¬ 
coming.  Our  pattern  is 
made  of  light  grey  alpaca, 
trimmed  with  plaits  of 
grey  silk  and  grey  fringe. 
The  bodice  is  cut  square 
at  the  top,  and  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  chemisette  of 
white  tulle  arranged  in 
bouillons.  It  fastens  in 
front  with  grey  silk  but¬ 
tons. 


764. — Walking  Jacket. 

This  jacket  is  made  of 
black  velours  boucle.  The 
trimming  consists  of  cross- 
strips  of  scarlet  velvet 
inch  wide,  and  large 
round  mother  -  of  -  pearl 
buttons. 

The  jacket  is  piped  all 
round  with  scarlet  velvet. 
The  button  -  holes  are 
also  bound  with  scarlet 
velvet. 

The  seam  of  the  sleeve 
is  covered  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  velvet.  The  Imt- 
tom  of  the  sleeves  is  lined 
with  a  strip  of  black  glace 
silk. 


770.— Dress  for  a  Yovng 
Lady. 

Our  pattern  is  made  of 
grey  poplin,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  black  velvet, 
as  seen  in  illustration. 
The  waistband  is  also 
made  of  black  velvet. 
This  bo<.lice  is  worn  over 
a  high  white  muslin  one, 
as  can  be  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion. 


765  to  768. 

Lady's  Fichu  with 
Waistband. 

This  fichu  is  very  ele¬ 
gant.  It  is  made  of  white 
muslin,  and  vandyked  all 
round.  The  back  part  is 
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7C7. — Ficiiu  WITH  Waistr.vxd  (Front.) 


larger  machine,  and  the  shuttle  is 
of  precisely  the  same  dimensions, 
which  makes  it  convenient  to  re¬ 
move  and  adjust.  Any  unglazed 
cotton  can  be  used  with  this  ma¬ 
chine.  The  price  is  ,£4  4s.  The 
Little  Wanzer  can  be  bad  on  a 
marble  slab,  which  costs  Ss.  extra. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  convenience  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Tliis  machine  works  very 
nicely,  and  is  very  easy  to  learn 
and  work.  Directions  are  sent 
out  with  each  machine,  and  lessons 
given.  One 
lesson  only 
would  teach 
any  one  of 
tolerable  ca¬ 
pacity  bow  to  y  _ 

work  the  Little 
Wanzer.  ' 

of  this  ma- 
chine  does  not 

equal  that  of  v 

the  Cleopatra,  Vi 
mentioned  in 

our  December  ' 

number,  but 

swift  enough 
for  ordinaiy 
work,  and, 
making  a  lock- 
stitch,  is  very 
suitable  for 

u  n  d  e  r-1 1  n  e  n ,  ®  ■  W'V  ' '  y 
baby  linen,  &c.  fin  iffl 

We  worked  it,  ''jli:  TKrWf;  WI'TI 
in  accordance  Ij  ’ij 


770.*'DiiESS 
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with  our  practice,  upon  dressed 
longcloth,  upon  flannel,  thick  black 
cloth,  and  also  upon  fine  jaconet. 
In  working  upon  new  longcloth 
with  this  or  any  other  hand-ma¬ 
chine,  it  is  advisable  to  soap  the 
seams  with  white  curd-soap.  This 
does  not  discolour  them,  and  the 
machines  work  with  much  greater 
ease.  Old- 
fashioned 
workers  used 
^  to  soap  “white 

seams”  for 
hand -sewing; 

boxes 

in  g  a  fragment 
V; :  of  white  soap 

V  I  arc  still  to  be 

•  !  seen  in  old- 

, '  ,  j  fashioned 

j  work  -  tables, 

'  -fC  5  and  the  prac- 

i  '  '  .  V  tice  is  to  be 

commended 
^f.41  when  stiff 

'  '<^1  seams  are  to 

.  sewui  by 

^  hand  or  ma- 

The  little 
Wanzer  hi  ms, 
stitches, 
quilts,  binds, 
and  braids 
a  regular  and 
^  V  beautiful 

manner,  and 

^  in  order. 


OE  A  Y'OL'XG  L.\Dy. 
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Journal  Continued. 

But  the  shadow  of  the  oar,  with  his  hand  grasping 
it,  is  thrown  across  the  water,  and  just  touches 
the  careless  fingers  of  the  boy  playing  with  the  waves. 
The  boy’s  hair  and  upturned  face  are  bathed  in  sun¬ 
shine  ;  all  else  is  dim. 

What  was  it  ^■incent  said  as  he  looked  at  the 
picture  ? 

“  Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows.” 
Ah  !  I  have  caught  the  meaning  now  of  the  painter. 
The  boy  is  just  launched  on  the  sea  of  life ;  the  unseen 
conductor  of  his  bark  is  Time  or  Fate,  and  the  sunrise 
and  the  mist  are  types  of  youth  and  an  uncertain 
future.  Well,  to  my  mind,  the  whole  design  is  simply 
ugly.  I  except  the  boy’s  face,  which  hath  a  look  of 
careless  joy  on  it  pleasant  to  the  eye.  I  hate  all 
pictures  but  portraits ;  they  alone  have  sense  and  tnith 
in  them,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  memory  and  affec¬ 
tions.  But  the  notion  of  hanging  a  meadow  with  two 
cows  and  a  goose  in  it  on  a  wall  is  preposterous.  A 
precipice,  a  waterfall,  a  mountain  dangling  from  a 
string  worse  again ;  but  worst  of  all  are  those  daubs 
that  slander  the  sea.  A  mighty  storm  and  a  huge  ship 
hung  upon  a  nail  by  a  pink  string !  Psha !  the  thought 
vexes  me.  I  cannot  look  upon  such  pictures.  On  the 
real  sea  I  can  gaze  for  hours.  1  once  rode  to  the 
Land’s  End  in  a  fearful  storm  that  I  might  see  the 
ocean  in  his  strength.  Then  each  wave  rolled  in  as 
though  foaming  to  devour  a  prey;  the  earth  shook 
with  the  sound  of  his  roarings,  and  a  deep  darkness 
brooded  over  the  waters,  save  where  the  lightning 
flashed,  illumining  the  heaving  sea  with  a  fierce  glare, 
showing  for  a  single  second  their  fury  and  might. 
That  was  a  sight  to  remember.  Pictures!  Who, 
living  in  such  scenery  as  this,  can  care  for  man’s  poor 
imitations  of  Nature  ?  I  almost  despise  Vincent  when 
he  talks  of  being  a  painter. 

Yet  his  portrait  of  me  is  mighty  pretty,  if  only  he 
had  nob  spoiled  it  with  tliat  nasty  adder  in  the  grass 
right  in  my  path.  But  when  I  complained  of  it  he 
said — 

“  It  is  not  a  viper,  but  a  foreboding.” 

“  And  what  is  that?”  I  answered.  “  I  know  what  a 
viper  is,  for  I  have  killed  many ;  but  I  know  not  what 
a  foreboding  is,  though  if  it  be  somewhat  like  an 
adder  I  should  certainly  kill  it  if  it  came  across  my 
path.” 

“  Maybe  you  are  wiser  than  I,  Patience,”  he  made 
reply ;  “  yet  though  you  may  kill  your  snakes  I  cannot 
always  kill  mine,  so  you  must  e’en  let  that  venomous 
foreboding  remain  in  your  picture.” 

And  so  there  it  is  still  vexing  me  whenever  I  look 
upon  it. 

25th.  A  monstrous  foolish  comedy  we  all  acted 
here  last  night !  I  “  laughed  consumedly,”  as  the 
fellow  says  in  the  play.  Truly,  this  is  a  good  world. 


full  of  cheer  and  laughter,  health  and  merriment.  Yet 
for  them  who  will  seize  things  by  the  wrong  end  the 
world  has  its  smart  and  sting.  Loveday  cried  last 
night  while  I  was  holding  my  sides,  which  ached  with 
laughter. 

AV’ell,  here’s  the  cause.  Deborah  came  to  my  chamber 
yestcr  evening,  and  said  Loveday  had  a  mind  to  sit  up 
till  twelve  and  try  a  charm  to  see  her  sweetheart. 
(That  wench  is  certainly  in  love.  La !  I  wish  I  was  in 
love,  but  I  never  shall  be.) 

“  And  what  is  the  charm  to  be?"  I  said.  “  Was  not 
the  broken  egg  enough  to-day?  Did  she  not  see  a 
church  and  a  book  ?  What  doth  she  want  more  ?” 

“  Auh,  my  dear,”  says  Deborah,  “  she  do  want  to 
see  the  man." 

“Well,  I  hope  he’ll  come  and  marry,”  I  answered; 
“  but  I  know  I  wouldn’t  if  I  were  a  man.” 

“Auh,  my  dear  Miss  Patience,  do  ’cc  listen  for  a 
minute,  co.  Me  and  Loveday  is  skeered  out  of  our 
lives  to  sit  up  alone,  and  she  don’t  want  to  ax  the 
maids,  because  they  arc  arter  some  condudlcs  of  their 
aun.  They’ve  goct  a  caake  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  and 
sure  as  faate  their  young  men  will  come  and  turn  ’un, 
but  Loveday  she  do  want  to  sow  the  hempseed,  she 
do.  And  we  durstn’t  go  out  en  tha  big  walk  wethout 
you.  Miss  Patience,  ’cause  we  havn’t  narra  of  us  goet 
your  sperrit.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  help  you  to  raise  the 
devil,  you  wicked  old  Deborah  ?” 

“  Now  don’t  ’ec  go  on  with  your  May  games,  Miss 
Patience.  You’ll  come  ’long  with  us,  I  know.  And 
you’ll  hauld  a  han’ful  of  hempseed  yourself,  cheal-vean. 
Thic  egg  didn’t  come  out  fitty  to-day.” 

After  a  little  more  coaxing,  old  Deborah  persuaded 
me  to  join  her  arid  I.oveday  in  their  spell.  By-the-byc, 
]Mr.  Morrens  says  these  superstitions  arc  very  ancient, 
being  remnants  of  paganism,  but  la!  they  arc  all 
nonsense. 

A\’c  were  to  sit  together  for  one  hour  without  speak¬ 
ing,  and  then,  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  sally  out  into  the 
garden  and  sow  the  hemp-seed  in  the  big  walk  near  the 
entrance-gate.  But  before  sitting  down  to  our  spell  in 
Madam  Ruth’s  room,  I  went  to  the  kitchen  to  take  a 
look  at  those  stupid  maids,  all  sitting  miun  before  the 
hearth.  And  I  nearly  spoilt  the  charm  by  my  roars  of 
laughter.  At  last  the  kitchen  wench,  looking  in  my 
face,  gave  way  and  tittered,  then  the  cook  screamed 
out  that  “Miss  Patience  was  wus  than  arra  pixie  that 
ever  danced.” 

“  You  have  broken  the  charm,  cook,”  I  cried ;  “  your 
man  won’t  come  to-night.” 

“I  aunly  laughed,  I  dedn’t,”  said  the  kitchen- 
maid. 

Then  they  all  roared  out  at  her  that  she  had  broken 
the  charm  too,  and  with  that  old  Deborah  came  into 
the  kitchen  with  winks  and  nods  at  me  that  it  was  time 
for  bed,  which  only  meant  it  was  the  hour  for  us  to 
begin  our  wickedness,  and  try  if  we  couldn’t  raise  a 
couple  of  genteel  devils  with  laced  coats,  fit  beaux  for 
me  and  Loveday. 

I  found  Loveday  in  my  room  shaking  and  trembling 
like  a  leaf,  while  I  sat  down  panting  with  laughter, 
and  ready,  I  confess,  for  any  mischief  I  could  do. 
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“What’s  the  matter,  Loveday?  Have  you  seen  a 
ghost  ?” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Patience,  I’m  so  scared.  The  door  of  the 
haunted  room  is  set  wide  open,  and  I  could  not  pass 
without  thinking  of  your  grandfather  lying  there,  dead 
and  stark,  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand - ” 

“Please  to  hold  your  tongue,  Loveday,”  I  said. 

“  You  must  remember  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this 
story  till  to-day,  and  I  am  trying  to  put  it  out  of  my 
mind.  Why  else  should  I  join  in  this  tomfoolery  ?  I 
am  so  sorry  for  mad  folks.  Fancy  being  chained  in 
darkness  in  a  cell !  Death  is  better  than  that.  Perhaps 
my  poor  grandfather  when  he  took  the  pistol  in  his 
band  thought  so.” 

When  Deborah  came,  she  did  so  coax  and  wheedle 
me  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  laugh,  that  at  last  1  pro¬ 
mised  silence.  And  for  an  hour  I  kept  my  countenance, 
though  Loveday  did  so  start  and  tremble  at  every 
sound  that  I  had  much  ado  to  hold  my  laughter  in. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  we  crept  down  the  corridor 
and  staircase  very  quietly  and  without  speaking,  and 
so  into  the  garden,  where  all  was  so  beautiful  that  I 
almost  forgot  our  foolish  errand,  till  Deborah  pulled 
me  by  the  sleeve,  and  put  a  little  basket  of  hempseed 
in  my  hand.  I  then  went  down  alone  towards  the 
gate,  leaving  Loveday  and  Deborah  a  little  higher  up 
the  road,  as  we  had  before  agreed  on. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  twelve  I  began  to  throw  the 
hempseed  behind  me,  saying — 

“  Hempseed,  I  sow  thee ; 

Hempseed,  I  hoe  thee. 

He  that  is  my  true  love 
Come  behind  mo  and  mow  thee.” 

I  ought  not  to  have  looked  behind  me  till  all  the 
hempseed  was  sown,  but  a  sudden  noise  and  clatter 
made  me  turn.  And,  lo!  just  riding  up  to  the  gate 
was  the  gaunt  figure  of  Colonel  Buggins  plainly  visible 
in  the  June  night.  Behind  him  I  thought  I  saw  a 
coach  and  servants  on  horseback,  but  I  never  stayed 
to  be  certain.  I  flung  down  my  basket,  and  ran  off  as 
fast  as  my  feet  could  carry  me.  I  never  stopped  till  I 
[  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  glen  in  which  our  garden 
lay,  and  there  I  flung  myself  into  a  seat  beneath  the 
i  pear-trees. 

Oh,  how  I  laughed!  Colonel  Buggins!  Think  of 
my  conjuring  up  that  gaunt  warrior — his  very  self  in 
the  flesh,  or  rather  in  the  skin  and  bone !  How  infi¬ 
nitely  absurd  and  ridiculous !  What  will  Vincent  say 
when  I  tell  him? 

I  laughed  till  I  was  tired.  And  I  vow  and  declare 
that  hideous  shadow  looked  at  me  all  the  time  in  the 
ugliest  way — it  always  is  ugly  at  night,  but  last  night 
it  was  so  horribly  ugly  that  I  threatened,  if  it  did  not 
improve  its  countenance,  I  would  certainly  have  it 
down. 

i  When  my  merriment  was  somewhat  sobered,  I  crept 
I  in  by  a  back  door,  and  then  found  the  house  in  a  fine 
j  commotion.  The  guests  were  arrived.  They  should 
not  have  come  till  to-day,  but  finding  their  horses 
j  could  accomplish  the  journey,  they  resolved  on  coming 
straight  on,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  last  stage. 

Just  like  their  cool  English  impudence,  ‘o  come 
■-  fore  they  were  wanted  or  expected  1 


I  dislike  them  aU.  AVc  don’t  want  any  quality  doings 
here.  There  will  be  no  peace  at  Gualmara  now. 

I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  dining-room,  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  clatter  of  sharp  voices  apologising  profusely 
for  their  late  arrival.  Luckily  papa  was  still  up,  being 
in  the  library  reading.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  household, 
they  were  up  too,  raising  the  devil  generally,  I  believe. 

I  wish  I  had  never  touched  the  hempseed.  Colonel 
Buggins  indeed ! 

I  crept  through  the  hall  softly,  and  so  upstairs  to  my 
room.  And  here  was  Loveday  crying  herself  into  fits, 
and  Deborah  on  her  knees,  holding  a  nasty  bunch  of 
burnt  feathers  to  her  nose.  I  burst  into  a  scream  of 
laughter  at  this  sight,  upon  which  Loveday,  wringing 
her  hands,  declared  I  was  cruel.  I  was  going  to  answer 
her  sharply,  when  Deborah  shook  her  head  at  me, 
to  implore  me  not  to  be  angry,  at  the  same  time  wag¬ 
ging  the  feathers  so  close  to  Loveday’s  nose  that  she 
was  fain  to  stay  her  tears  to  give  it  a  good  rub. 

“  Auh,  my  dear  young  lady !  Where  did  ’ec  run  to 
when  they  corned  in  upon  us  like  Phary’s  host?”  says 
Deborah. 

“I  saw  no  host.  I  saw  only  the  bony  spectre  of 
Colonel  Buggins.  W’hat  a  lover  to  conjure  up  on  a 
midsummer  night !” 

“Oh!  oh!  oh!”  groaned  Loveday.  “/  did  not  see 
the  colonel.” 

Here  she  shuddered,  and  relapsed  into  sobs  and 
tears.  Whereupon  Deborah  clapped  the  feathers  into 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  raised  a  smoke  strong 
enough  to  bring  up  that  gentleman  who  never  comes 
into  Cornwall  for  fear  of  being  put  into  a  pie. 

“  O  Lord !”  says  I,  sneezing  at  the  feathers,  “  whom 
did  she  see  ?” 

“  All  in  black,”  groaned  Loveday. 

“  And  he  run’d  arter  her,”  screamed  Deborah,  “  down 
through  the  shrubbery,  bellowing  in  a  terrible  voice 
like  a  bull.” 

“No!  his  voice  was  like  a  fife,”  says  Loveday. 

“  And  he  catches  her  and  says - ” 

“  He  said,  ‘  My  dear,’  ”  interposed  Loveday,  bridling 
up  demurely,  “  ‘  you  have  given  me  such  a  chase  that  I 
deserve  a  kiss.’” 

“  And  he  took  waun,”  said  Deborah. 

“La  bless  me!  Is  that  all  she  hath  gone  into  fits 
about?”  I  cried.  “The  fellow  was  some  wretched 
Mohock  in  Mr.  Buggins’s  train.  She  should  have 
boxed  his  cars.” 

“  A  Moab  hawk !”  said  Deborah.  “  Ah,  his  garments 
smilled  so  auld  and  smoky,  I  thought  sme  he  was  tha 
raal  wicked  waun.” 

“Ilis  cassock  was  just  like  any  other  cassock,” 
observed  Loveday,  wiping  her  eyes.  “I  smelled  no 
smoke,  and  I  should  not  have  been  so  frighted  if  my 
mind  had  not  misgiven  me  that  we  were  doing  some¬ 
thing  unlawful.  I  thought  he  was  a  spirit.” 

“A  macaroni  parson,  I  warrant  me,”  I  said.  “And 
'Pristram  swears  they  have  more  of  the  flesh  than  the 
spirit.” 

With  that  I  went  to  bed,  leaving  them  still  disputing 
on  the  ill-favour  of  the  figure  in  black. 

2Cth.  I  am  in  a  monstrous  ill-humour.  I  think  I 
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have  the  spleen.  I  kept  my  chamber  all  yesterday, 
being  resolved  not  to  see  these  guests.  Why  should  I 
be  civil  to  Colonel  Buggins?  I  won’t  marry  that  lean 
spectre,  and  I  scorn  to  deceive  him  by  speaking  a 
single  kindly  word  to  his  yellow  countenance. 

Ah  me !  I  was  merry  yester  morning  when  I  wrote 
in  my  journal,  but  as  the  day  waned,  and  night  fell,  I 
grew  weary  as  a  caged  bird. 

I  sent  apologies  by  Loveday  to  the  ladies — it  seems 
there  are  two — but  I  sent  no  message  to  Colonel 
Buggins.  And  I  will  not  see  him  till  I  understand 
what  my  father  means.  I  am  wilful  enough  to  keep 
my  room  till  he  tell  me. 

Lack-a-daisy  me!  IIow  dull  it  is  up  here  to-day! 
And  where  is  Vincent  ?  Mayhap  his  father  is  grievously 
sick,  for  he  hath  not  been  here  these  two  days. 

27th.  Last  evening,  just  at  twilight,  I  was  sitting, 
leaning  my  cheek  on  my  hand,  and  tliinking  how  coldly 
my  father’s  guests  took  my  absence,  and  how  lonely 
and  forgotten  1  was  here  in  my  room,  when  suddenly  I 
saw  a  hand  move  the  jasmine  at  my  window,  and  a  face 
look  in  upon  me.  Now,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  I, 
who  pique  myself  on  being  afraid  of  nothing,  have, 
nevertheless,  a  great  horror  of  a  face  seen  through  a 
window.  My  father  hath  the  same  weakness.  I  have 
seen  him  turn  pale  if  any  unexpected  visitor  or  servant 
accosted  him  through  a  window  from  without.  I  have 
heard  that  my  grandmother  Madame  Ruth  Caerhydon, 
was  frightened  by  seeing  at  her  window  the  face  of  the 
lover  she  thought  dead. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  so  astonied  by  this 
appearance  that  I  could  not  find  voice  to  shriek,  but 
covering  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  I  stood  up  trembling. 
Then  the  hand  tapped  at  the  glass,  and  venturing  to 
look  up  again,  I  saw  a  merry  coimtenance  with  roguish 
eyes,  and  a  voice  cried  out — 

“  Coz,  coz,  open  the  window ;  I  must  have  a  minute's 
speech  with  you.” 

I  drew  near  to  the  window  and  opened  it.  Be  it 
known  I  have  no  fear  of  folks  at  o/>c«  windows,  and 
this  is  why  I  set  the  casement  wide,  and  not  because  I 
wished  to  hear  what  the  bold  intruder  had  to  say. 

“Do  you  remember  me,  coz?”  asked  the  saucy 
face. 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  I,  drawing  back,  for  the  hand 
thi  ust  inside  the  window  was  striving  to  seize  mine. 

“  And  yet  you  kissed  me  and  swore  you  loved  me 
when  you  saw  me  last.” 

Upon  this  I  glanced  back  at  the  picture  on  the  wall. 
Not  like  it  now ;  no,  not  a  bit. 

“  You  are  the  boy  I  played  with  long  ago,”  said  I. 
“  But  you  have  put  a  mask  upon  your  face  since  then. 
I  should  not  know  you  now.” 

“  Is  it  an  ill-favoured  mask,  sweet  coz?”  he  asked. 

“  All  masks  are  ugly,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
tliem,”  1  answered. 

“  Ah,  cousin,  when  you  were  that  high  you  had  a 
pert  tongue,  and  I  see  it  hath  not  lost  its  skill.  But 
sting  me  if  you  will,  it  matters  little ;  masks,  you  know, 
cannot  feel.” 

“  If  that  be  so,”  I  answered,  “and  wo  are  to  have  a 
war  of  tongues,  I  must  e'en  w'car  a  mask  too.” 


He  laughed  at  this,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  strange 
way. 

“  You  will  never  get  a  mask  down  here,  my  pretty 
cousin.  Three  years  of  town  life  would  scarce  make  a 
cheat  of  that  bright  face.” 

“  I  hope  not,”  I  said  gravely ;  “  but  I  shall  never  try 
three  years  in  town.” 

I  would  have  shut  the  window  now,  but  he  stayed 
my  hand  eagerly. 

“  Stay !  I  have  not  told  you  why  I  have  clambered 
up  hither,  like  a  cat,  at  the  risk  of  my  neck.  Will  you 
guess  the  reason.  Miss  Caerhydon  ?” 

“  No,  indeed !”  I  answered. 

“  Well,  yesterday  a  little  bird  came  to  me  and  whis¬ 
pered  that  Miss  Patience  Caerhydon  hated  the  humble 
servant  whom  her  father  had  chosen  to  be  the  happy 
possessor  of  her  hand.  Furthermore,  the  bird  said  that 
while  that  miserable  man  was  in  the  house  she  would 
not  stir  from  her  chamber.  And  though  the  gallant 
host  declared  his  daughter  was  sick,  the  bird  persisted 
in  his  tale.  Now  is  it  true?” 

“Perfectly  true,”  I  said  carelessly. 

And  to  show  my  contempt  for  Mr.  Buggins  I  tossed 
my  fan  into  the  air  and  caught  it  again  once  or  twice. 

The  young  gentleman  at  the  window  watched  me 
with  a  vexed  face.  Then  he  whistled,  and  stopped  in 
his  whistle  suddenly. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Caerhydon,  but  is  not  this 
ungracious  news  to  tell  the  unfortunate  individual  who 
displeases  you  ?” 

“  Gracious  or  ungracious,  surely  truth  is  always  the 
best,”  I  answered. 

The  saucy  face  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  an 
earnestness  I  had  scarcely  deemed  it  capable  of ;  then 
a  slight  cloud  passed  over  the  brow. 

“  At  least,  madam,  you  think  it  is  rather  hard  for 
him?" 

“  I  think,  sir,  it  is  rather  hard  for  me  to  be  kept  a 
prisoner  here.” 

“That  brings  me  back  to  my  old  question,  Mias 
Caerhydon.  Why  did  I  climb  up  hither  like  a  cat? 
But  before  I  tell  you,  be  candid  with  me.  Shall  you 
really  persist  in  immuring  yourself  in  this  dungeon — s 
haunted  one,  too,  is  it  not  ? — until  this  obnoxious  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  you  detest  is  departed  ?” 

“  Certainly  I  shall,  sir.” 

And  I  opened  and  shut  my  fan'with  a  sharp  elick, 
and  tapped  my  foot  on  the  ground. 

“  I  implore  pardon,  madam.  Only  one  question  more. 
Will  you  not  give  this  poor  man,  who  is  dying  to  be 
your  humble  servant,  a  single  chanec  of  winning  your 
favour? — not  by  any  devotion,  any  length  of  time - ?" 

I  burst  into  a  laugh. 

“  A  million  of  years  would  not  do  it !” 

“  You  need  not  laugh,  fair  coz,”  he  said,  changing 
his  manner  suddenly.  “  You  have  said  enough.  Do 
you  know  I  am  standing  on  a  branch  of  magnolia  no 
bigger  than  my  thumb,  at  an  imminent  risk  to  my 
valuable  life  ?  And  yet  you  do  not  thank  me,  though, 
like  a  knight  of  old,  I  am  come  to  set  you  free  from 
thrall.  ’Fore  Gad !  I  merit  thanks,  if  only  for  racking 
my  brains  to  devise  errands  for  those  multitudinous 
domestics  who  spring  on  you  from  every  bush  in  this 
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garden.  Then  it  was  full  two  hours  before  I  could 
decoy  his  honour  the  squire  off  the  grounds,  and  make 
him  convoy  Miss  Philippa  and  her  fair  charge  in  his 
wake.  I  vow,  on  my  life,  I’d  rather  charge  a  troop  of 
horse  than  do  it  again !  ‘  Easy  as  lying,’  says  the  pro¬ 

verb,  but  I  have  not  found  it  easy.  What !  no  thanks 
yet,  cousin !” 

“  Thanks  for  telling  fibs  V”  I  asked.  “  Besides,  I  do 
not  understand  yet  for  what  I  am  to  be  grateful.” 

“  Wait  a  little,  and  you  shall  know.  Being  in  a  state 
of  suspense  myself,  ha !  ha !  I  think  it  fair  to  give  you  a 
taste  of  it.  How  many  feet  above  the  earth  may  I  be 
at  present?  It  really  looks  dangerous  when  I  glance 
downwards.  But  as  I  did  not  dare  present  myself  at 
your  door,  my  only  chance  was  the  window.  And,  do 
you  know,  it  took  me  all  day  yesterday  to  find  out 
which  was  the  window  of  your  room.  In  answer  to  my 
questions,  I  found  out  everything  I  did  not  want  to 
kuow.  At  last  I  bethought  me  of  inquiring  in  which 
chamber  hung  that  lucky  likeness,  which  I  fancied 
once  was  to  bring  me  such  good  fortune.” 

“  Lucky  likeness  I”  I  repeated. 

“Yes — that  young  gentleman  there,  just  launched 
on  the  ocean  of  life,  with  hand  only  playing  as  yet  with 
the  waters.  Ah !  I  have  more  than  played.  Then  a 
friendly  voice  said,  ‘Thic  be  the  room.’  But  what 
stratagems  I  deployed  before  I  got  that  out  of  the  old 
curmudgeon !” 

“And  why,  sir,  could  you  not  have  asked  the  plain 
question,  if  you  wanted  to  know  my  window?” 

“  How  fearfully  straightforward  you  are !  You  posi¬ 
tively  appal  me.  One  can  see  you  have  never  spent  a 
winter  in  town.  This  branch  is  giving  way ;  1  shall 
disappear  in  a  moment,  coz,  and  you  will  not  even 
weep  over  niy  bones !  From  this  height  of  vantage  I 
see  his  honour  the  squire  daintily  conducting  that 
vinegar  spinster  and  her  honeyed  friend  up  the  glen. 
I  must  vanish !” 

“Stopl”  I  cried;  “you  have  not  told  me  now  why 
you  have  clambered  up  here,  breaking  down  my  jas¬ 
mines  and  myrtles.” 

“My  blessings  on  them,  coz,  for  growing  in  such 
strong  luxuriance  in  your  fair  county !” 

Here  his  voice  changed  its  light  tone  to  a  sober 
cadence.  “  I  came.  Miss  Patience,  to  say  that  the  man 
you  despise  has  too  much  honour  to  woo  a  lady  against 
her  will.  Neither  can  he  be  so  churlish  as  to  permit 
her  to  keep  herself  a  prisoner  on  his  account.  Your 
despised  servant  withdraws  all  claim  to  your  hand,  and 
will  quit  the  house  to-morrow  if  you  wish - ” 

“I  do  not  wish,”  I  interrupted,  “to  drive  any  guest 
of  my  father’s  from  Gualinara.  I  confess  I  have  been 
somewhat  wilful  in  confining  myself  to  my  chamber, 
but  I  would  not  endure  to  be  teased  by  odious  ad¬ 
dresses.” 

“  Odious  is  a  strong  word,  madam.  Nevertheless,  I 
pledge  you  my  honour  you  shall  meet  with  no  annoy¬ 
ance.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  at  breakfast  to-morrow,  with  your  indispo¬ 
sition  gaily  cured.  I  have  done  so  much  to  oblige 
you — it  is  something,  is  it  not,  to  risk  one’s  neck? — 
that  I  hope  you  will  oblige  me  by  not  naming  this  cat’s 
trick  of  mine  to  any  one.  Will  you  promise  ?  Say  yes 


quickly,  for  there  is  a  lynx  coming  whose  eyes  must 
not  see  me.” 

His  hasty  words  so  hurried  me,  that  I  gave  him  the 
promise  without  reflection. 

“Farewell,  Miss  Caerhydon.  Remember  you  are 
free.  And  if  his  honour  be  angry,  I  take  the  blame  of 
all.  The  lynx  is  suspicious ;  she  is  in  advance  of  the 
party,  peering  to  the  right  and  left.  I  shall  have 
trouble  to  evade  her,  but  I  love  stratagem.  Recollect, 
I  see  you  to-morrow  morning  for  the  first  time.  Will 
you  not  give  me  the  tip  of  your  finger?  See,  I  am 
safe  enough  holding  the  tree  with  one  hand.” 

Amused  by  his  saucy  ways,  I  came  forward  and  gave 
him  my  hand.  He  took  it  in  the  same  strange  manner, 
half  sport,  half  earnest,  and  glanced  at  my  face  with  an 
inquiring  look. 

“Sol  take  this  little  hand,”  he  said,  “  only  to  renounce 
it  for  ever.  A  hard  necessity,  yet,  perchance,  in  the 
end  pleasanter  than  wooing  a  lady  against  her  will.  I 
am  a  most  exacting  dog.  I  positively  want  to  be  loved, 
and  wish  for  a  wife — not  a  victim.  Perhaps,  Mistress 
Patience,  on  the  whole,  I  am  as  glad  as  you  to  be  quit 
of  the  unwise  compact  made  by  our  elders.” 

He  was  gone  before  I  could  speak.  His  last  words 
had  literally  stunnerl  me.  Merciful  goodness!  it  was 
of  himself  he  had  been  speaking  all  the  while,  and 
with  what  insult  and  cruelty  I  had  answeied  him  ! 

O  why  did  I  get  that  lank  Mr.  Huggins  fixed  so 
tightly  into  my  blundering,  silly  little  head  ? 

I  leant  against  the  window-sill,  vexed  and  crying — 
yes,  I  confess  it,  crying.  And  to  add  to  my  vexation, 
a  young  lady  at  that  moment  passing  by  looked  up  and 
observed  my  tears.  She  curtsied  to  me  very  low,  and 
then  walked  onwards  with  a  smile. 

I  don’t  like  her.  It  w'as  unfeeling  to  laugh,  because 

she  saw  I  was  in  tears.  I  don’t  laugh  when - Ah, 

well,  to  be  sure,  I  did  laugh  the  other  night  at  Loveday, 
but  an  owl  would  have  laughed  then  if  he  could.  And 
we  were  such  fools,  all  three  of  us,  that  she  deserved 
to  suffer  the  fright  of  that  ill-savoured  kiss  from  the 
figure  in  black.  And  perhaps  I  too  merit  somewhat  of 
my  punishment  now.  I  have  behaved  like  a  big  baby. 
O  dear  I  I  will  write  no  more. 

Ten  o’clock  at  night.  Before  going  to  rest  I  will  set 
down  here  my  grief  and  shame  for  my  late  wilfulness 
and  undutifulness  to  the  best  and  kindest  of  fathers. 
He  came  to  me  about  an  hour  agone  and  found  me 
weeping.  For  I  am  galled  at  the  manner  in  which  that 
saucy  suitor  hath  turned  the  tables  on  me,  and  rejected 
me.  I  perceive  now  that  he  caught  at  my  blind  folly 
and  temper,  and  was  right  glad  of  the  advantage  they 
gave  him  to  free  himself.  Not  but  that  I  am  glad  too 
to  be  rid  of  him.  He  hath  a  handsome  face,  but 
Vincent  hath  a  nobler  presence— psha!  why  am  I 
writing  of  him  ?  It  is  of  my  father  I  mean  to  speak. 

“  Patience,”  he  said,  “  you  have  insulted  my  guests, 
disregarded  my  earnest  wishes,  and  set  at  naught  my 
commands.  AVhy  have  you  acted  thus  ?” 

“  Because  I  am  a  fool,  dear  father !” 

And  then  I  sprang  into  his  anus,  and  leaning  my 
head  on  his  shoulder,  I  cried  heartily. 

“  AVell,  well,”  he  answered,  and  his  own  eyes  were 
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not  quite  dry,  “  I  am  not  an  English  father,  Patience, 
demanding  such  honour  and  obedience  that  a  child’s 
heart  faints  and  fears  a  parent.  In  this  far  corner  of 
the  world  we  are  made  of  softer  metal,  and  if  aught 
vexed  thee,  I  would  have  remedied  it,  my  child.  Sec 
now,  I  have  made  what  excuse  I  can  for  thee.  I  have 
invented  meagrims,  vapours,  I  know  not  what.  But 
truly  thou  hast  grieved  me.  Patience.  I  fear  this 
young  suitor  will  think  this  an  artifice  to  enh.ance  your 
value  in  his  eyes.  And  I  like  not  such  silly  tricks. 
Come,  tell  me  wherefore  this  folly,  daughter  V” 

“I  thought,  sir,  you  wanted  me  to  marry  Mr. 
Buggins.” 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  my  tears,  I  burst  into  a  laugh, 
and  my  father  laughed  likewise,  and  then  laughed 
again  as  he  said  the  colonel  had  a  mighty  horror  of 
matrimony. 

“  And  I  was  angry,  too,  papa,”  I  said,  “  because  I 
thought  you  treated  me  like  a  baby,  telling  me  nothing.” 

Then  he  explained  that  his  desire  had  been  to  sur¬ 
prise  me  by  the  arrival  of  the  young  gentleman  I  had 
seen  when  a  child.  And  he  intended,  if  I  had  not 
recognised  him,  to  let  me  gradually  discover  the  secret. 

“  I  wished  and  wish  you  to  like  him.  Patience ;  and 
a  little  mystery  helps  on  a  woman’s  liking  mightily.” 

Then,  drawing  me  near  him,  he  told  me  the  story  of 
his  mother,*  and  of  that  Arthur  whose  name  he  bears, 
and  how  he  always  felt  there  had  be«e  a  great  wrong 
done,  which  he  wished  to  expiate.  Thus,  when  he  saw 
this  boy,  bearing  so  wonderful  a  resemblance  to  the 
man  wronged,  he  had  listened  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Fulke’s 
words  when  she  said — 

“  Let  us  make  a  match  between  these  children.” 

“  It  was  thy  mother’s  wish,  child,  to  keep  this  scheme 
a  secret  tiU  young  Mr.  Fulke  could  appear  as  a  wooer. 
She  feared  the  knowledge  of  my  promise  would  sadden 
thy  youth,  perchance  trammel  thy  free  thought,  and 
even  cause  thee  to  cherish  a  secret  dislike  towards  Mr. 
Fulke  himself.  Thou  w’ilt  see  him  to-morrow,  love, 
and  I  think  thou  wilt  say  he  is  a  brave  wooer.  Truly 
he  is  a  man  to  catch  a  maiden’s  eye,  and,  if  he  please 
thee,  it  will  please  me  mightily,  child.” 

I  opened  my  Ups  to  say  that  I  had  seen  Mr.  Fulke, 
and  he  had  renounced  me — eagerly  renounced  me,  1 
thought — when  there  sprang  into  my  mind  the  memory 
of  luy  promise,  and  I  was  silent.  But  I  trembled  much, 
for  never  in  my  life  before  had  I  hidden  a  thought. 

“Do  not  tremble.  Patience,”  said  my  father;  “if 
you  mislike  this  young  soldier  I  will  break  my  promise, 
and  pay  my  bond.” 

“Bond!”  I  cried  faintly. 

“Yes,  child.  I  have  bound  myself  under  a  penalty 
of  £5,000 — halt'  thy  portion — to  marry  thee  to  Mr. 
Humphrey  Alan  Fulke.  And  he,  on  bis  side,  is  bound 
by  a  penalty  of  £2,000.  Hence,  if  the  young  man 
renounce  you,  ’twill  cost  him  that  amount,  while  if  you 
reject  him.  Patience,  you  lose  the  larger  sum,  unless  I 
rework  Wheal  Ruth  with  one  of  these  new  fire-engines,t 
and  so  gain  back  thy  dowry.” 


•  See  Tilt  Kuldlc-a-  Wiiik. 

t  Steam  engines  were  so  called  when  first  erected  on  the 
Cornish  mines  about  this  period. 


“What  time  does  the  bond  give  us?”  said  I,  and  I 
was  very  pale. 

“  Time  enow  and  to  spare,  child.  I  would  have  put 
twenty-five  in  the  bond  as  the  latest  age  at  which 
not  to  know  their  own  mind;  but  Mistress  Fulke  said, 
‘Nay,  give  the  girl  till  twenty-nine,  and  then,  if  she 
definitively  refuse  my  son,  let  the  penalty  be  paid.’ 
You  understand,  daughter,  my  secret  wish  was  to  re¬ 
compense  Mr.  Upton’s  kin  for  the  evil  done  to  him  by 
my  father ;  hence  I  took  the  larger  forfeit  on  myself.” 

I  was  easier  on  hearing  this.  It  was  comforting  to 
know  my  rashness  would  not  cost  my  father  the  penalty 
at  once. 

“  I  see,  sir,  you  mean  me  to  be  an  old  maid,”  I  said, 
smiling;  “for  if  I  marry  any  other  but  Mr.  Fulke 
before  I  be  twenty-nine,  I  lose  half  my  fortune;  and  if 
I  wait  till  that  age  ere  I  resolve  upon  the  loss,  my 
years  will  scarcely  warrant  the  cutting  of  my  dower. 
Few  men  would  wed  so  old  a  damsel.” 

“Then  take  thy  man  at  once,  girl,”  returned  my 
father.  “He  is  a  mighty  pretty  fellow,  and  hath  a 
monstrous  taking  way  with  him.” 

“And  suppose  the  gallant  will  not  have  me?” 

My  father  laughed  and  pinched  my  check. 

“  I  have  faith  in  these  Cornish  roses,”  he  said. 

“  IVho  is  that  pretty  lady  here  ?”  I  asked,  kissing  him. 

“  Pretty !  She  is  not  so  pretty  as  this  little  uncaged 
bird.  She  wears  stiff  stays  and  furbelows;  her  head 
is  too  high,  and  her  gown  is  too  low,  and  I  much  mis¬ 
doubt  me  if  her  roses  would  bear  the  dew.  She  is  Sir 
John  Malli very’s  daughter,  and  she  hath  been  a  great 
toast  and  belle  these  three  or  four  years.  Mrs.  Fulke 
was  a  Miss  Mallivery,  so  she  and  Alan  Fulke  are 
cousins.  There  is  another  lady  here — once  her  gover¬ 
ness —  Miss  Philippa  Philpot.”  Here  papa's  eyes 
twinkled  with  a  merry  laugh.  “Then  there's  Sir 
John's  chaplain,  who  came  to  escort  the  ladies,  and  a 
London  waiting-maid  who  hath  already  set  the  kitchen 
by  the  ears.” 

“Poor  Gualmara!”  I  said.  “And  you  leave  out 
Colonel  Buggins,  sir?” 

“  Ah,  the  lean  colonel !  I  had  forgot  him ;  but  he 
will  not  tarry  with  us  very  long.  Miss  Philippa  will 
fairly  drive  him  to  rout  and  retreat.” 

My  father  lauglicd  again,  then  wished  me  good  night 
And  now  he  is  gone,  I  remember  me,  I  made  no 
question  concerning  Vincent,  nor  asked  why  he  hath 
not  been  here  these  two  days. 

REGiNitLD  Pexilvuva  Caekiiydon  TO  Miss  Eleaxob 
Dupotii. 

The  young  gentleman  to  whom  my  aunt  was  be¬ 
trothed,  my  Eleanor,  was  a  distant  relative  of  my 
family  through  the  marriage  of  Miss  Anno  Peiiharva, 
who  took  for  her  second  husband  Mr.  Fulke,  of  Fulke 
Grange,  in  Surrey. 

You  will  not  have  forgotten,  love,  that  Gualmara 
belonged  for  many  centuries  to  the  Penharva  family, 
and  it  came  to  tire  Caerhydons  through  the  marriage 
of  Mistress  lluth  Penharva  with  Reginald  Caerhydou, 
my  great-grandsire,  who,  alas  I  died  by  his  own  hand. 
Mistress  Aime  was  the  sister  of  the  last  Mr.  Penharva 
of  Gualmara,  and  the  aunt,  therefore,  of  Madam  Ruth. 
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Her  first  husband  was  Mr.  Upton,  a  gentleman  of 
small  fortune,  and  his  only  child  by  this  marriage  being 
sickly,  was  brought  down  to  Gualmara  when  quite 
young.  And  his  mother  soon  entering  into  her  second 
nuptials  with  Mr.  Fulke,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
here,  until,  as  I  think,  she  quite  forgot  him.  Hence 
we  have  those  two  portraits  of  him  of  which  my 
Aunt  Patience  speaks,  and  hence,  also,  sprang  that 
great  love  between  him  and  his  cousin  Ruth  which 
ended  so  unhappily  for  both. 

Anno  Penharva’s  eldest  son  by  Mr.  Fulke  married 
Maude,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey  Mallivery  of 
Mallivery  Place.  They  had  a  large  family,  and  were 
glad  to  provide  for  their  younger  son,  Alan,  by  pro¬ 
moting  a  match  between  him  and  his  kinswoman. 
Patience  Caerhydon.  In  this  scheme  Anne’s  widower, 
old  Mr.  Fulke,  also  assisted.  Some  time  before  that 
visit  to  Bath  of  which  my  aunt  speaks,  he  wrote  to 
her  father,  saying  he  felt  his  wife  had  been  a  negligent 
mother  to  her  first  husband’s  son,  Arthur  Upton,  and 
now  his  son  had  a  boy,  so  much  resembling  that  for¬ 
gotten  and  wronged  child,  that  his  heart  smote  him 
when  he  looked  upon  the  boy.  And  since  ho  knew 
there  had  been  much  evil  done  in  preventing  a  marriage 
between  the  families  in  time  gone  by,  he  would  fain 
hope  now  they  might  be  united  in  this  lad  and 
Mr.  Caerhydon’s  infant  daughter.  My  grandfather 
being  a  man  of  imaginative  temperament  and  tender 
conscience,  pleased  himself  much  with  this  notion  of 
an  expiatory  marriage,  and  immediately  acquiesced 
heartily  in  the  scheme.  And  I  believe,  when  Alan’s 
mother  and  he  met  at  Bath,  the  Fulke  family  arranged 
the  articles  of  the  compact  much  as  they  pleased. 

I  avoid  speaking  largely  of  Alan  Fulke,  as  his  after 
relationship  to  me  renders  it  a  painful  subject.  Still 
less,  then,  dear  Eleanor,  can  I  touch  on  the  foibles  of 
Miss  IMallivery,  my  most  unhappy  mother.  You  know 
she  died  when  I  was  too  young  to  regret  her,  but  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  son  call  forth  my  pity,  if  not  my 
respect. 

I  believe  her  visit  to  Gualmara  w'as  planned  by  Lady 
Mallivery — a  most  scheming  woman — and  her  aunt, 
Alan’s  mother,  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  write  to 
my  grandfather  and  propose  this  visit,  when  she  foimd 
her  son,  who  had  hitherto  been  very  averse  to  an 
introduction  to  his  bride,  was  now  willing  to  journey 
into  Cornwall  with  his  cousin. 

Colonel  Buggins  was  at  that  time  just  coming  to 
Gualmara  on  one  of  his  many  visits,  and  meeting  the 
party  on  the  road,  he  proposed  himself  as  an  additional 
escort,  hence  their  arrival  together,  as  related  in  my 
aunt’s  journal. 

I  fear,  dear  Eleanor,  I  am  somewhat  tedious  in  my 
genealogies  and  histories  of  the  piist,  but  without  these 
you  would  find  my  aunt’s  hasty  history  somewhat  hard 
to  comprehend. 

Sweetheart,  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  send  you  my  love 
and  duty. 

Journal  CoNTiNtTED. 

July  1st.  I  have  had  no  leisure  these  many  days  to 
make  a  friend  of  my  poor  journal,  confessing  to  it  all 
my  thoughts  and  pettish  tempers,  and  sometimes,  like 
Rogberry  in  the  play,  “WTiting  myself  dowm  an  ass.” 


Alas !  have  I  not  need  to  do  this  now  ?  I  have  been 
humiliated,  abashed,  mocked,  and  tormented,  yet  am  I 
unable  to  turn  on  my  tormentors,  or  even  to  say  in 
what  is  their  sting,  although  I  feel  it  in  my  very  heart. 

Is  my  courage  gone  ?  Has  my  spirit  topped  dead 
in  its  first  onslaught  with  the  world  ?  Oh,  I  hate  my¬ 
self  !  I  writhe  before  these  unseen  and  shadowy  wrongs, 
which  I  cannot  grasp  or  do  battle  with  as  I  would. 

Y^et,  but  for  my  promise  of  silence  so  rashly  given  to 
Mr.  Fulke,  I  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  Miss  Mallivery. 
She  chooseth  to  presume  that  her  cousin  and  1  arc 
troth-plight,  although  I  would  wager  all  I  possess  she 
shrewdly  guesses  the  truth.  And  she  directs  all  eyes 
upon  us,  in  her  pretty,  insolent  way,  begging  papa  or 
Miss  I’hilippa  mark  how  like  turtle-doves  we  look. 
Then,  when  I  grow  silent  and  abashed,  and  Mr.  Fulke 
bites  his  lips  for  anger,  she  runs  away  and  leaves  us. 
But  often  1  have  noted,  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
cousin  and  I  feel  at  case  together,  and  in  pleasant  con¬ 
verse  arc  forgetting  this  silly  compact  of  our  fathers, 
she  breaks  in  upon  us,  and  makes  some  errand  for  him 
to  do,  or  she  bids  mo  come  with  her  to  her  room,  where 
she  hath  naught  to  say. 

Is  she  to  thwar*  muI  tyrannise  over  me  thus?  Is 
not  this  Gualmara  AmiuI  am  I  not  mistress  here?  I 
will  show  her  this  very  day  that  my  name  is  no  longer 
Patience. 

Patience!  Why  did  they  call  me  Patience?  Tlio 
word  seems  a  mockery  to  me  now. 


Mr.  Dickens’s  Coptrights. — Between  certain  Ame¬ 
rican  publisliing  firms  a  quarrel  has  sprung  out  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dickens  to  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields, 
Boston,  in  w’hich  appears  this  sentence :  “  In  America 
the  occupation  of  my  life  for  thirty  years  is,  unless  it 
bears -your  imprint,  utterly  worthless  and  profitless  to 
me.”  Messrs.  Peterson  and  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  papers,  reply  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  received  at  various  times 
from  Harper  and  Brothers  £3,900  for  advance  sheets 
of  five  of  his  novels ;  that  they  have  purchased  from 
the  Harpers  the  stereotype  plates  and  good-will  of 
those  editions,  and  have  also  bought  of  Carey,  Lea,  and 
Blanchard,  Stringer  and  Townsend,  and  other  firms, 
the  plates  of  several  earlier  works ;  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  by  the  customs  and  courtesy  of  the 
trade  “the  only  authorised  publishers  in  ikmerica  of 
the  works  of  Charles  Dickens.”  In  view  of  these  facts 
Mr.  Dickens’s  letter  is  characterised  as  “  ungenerous,  if 
not  dishonest.”  An  American  journal  does  not  think 
the  letter  very  pleasant  in  tone,  or  very  happily  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  but  dishonest  it  certainly  is  not,  inasmuch  as 
the  writer  expressly  alludes  to  the  transaction  with 
the  Harpers,  and  generous  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Dickens's  meaning  is  plain  enough :  it 
is  that  Ticknor  and  Fields  are  the  only  publishers  who 
pay  him  a  share  of  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  his  works 
in  America.  If  he  has  received  certain  sums  from  other 
houses,  it  is  not  in  recognition  of  his  rights  as  an 
author,  but  as  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  specified 
service,  that  is  to  say,  for  his  furnishing  a  copy  of  his 
book  to  them  sooner  than  to  anybody  else. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS, 


for  trimming 

couvrettes  or  berceaunette-covers,  curtains,  &c.  The  pattern  is 
made  with  white  cotton  cord,  of  the  size  shown  in  illustration,  and 
knitting  cotton.  For  working  the  border  No.  771,  begin  with  the 
lower  row  of  loops  with  the  cord,  always  making  1  loop,  and 
fastening  it  with  a  slip  stitch.  Then  work  round  this  row  of  loops 
2  rows  of  button-hole  stitch.  The  1st  row  is  worked  tight,  the  2ud 
loose,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  Round  the  latter  crochet  a 
row  of  double  stitches ;  in  the  former  knot  tufts  of  fringe  consisting 
each  of  G  pieces  of  cotton  7  inches  long.  For  the  border  No.  772, 
begin  with  a  plait  formed  of  4  pieces  of  cord,  and  fasten  it  on  one 
side  with  twisted  loops  of  cord,  as  seen  in  illustration.  Round  the 
other  side  work  double  stitches  in  crochet.  The  fringe  is  worked 
as  in  No.  771. 

77.3.— Rosette  in  Embroideuy  and  T.tTriNG. 

This  rosette,  joined  to  other  similar  ones,  forms  a  very  pretty 
trimming  for  articles  of  fine  linen,  or  even  for  small  couvrettes  ;  if 
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771.  —  Bohdei!  with  Fringe 
IN  Plaiting  and  Crochet. 


772.  —  Border  with  Fringe 
IN  Plaiting  and  Crochet. 


used  for  the  former,  they 
must  be  worked  with  very 
fine  cotton.  The  centre  of 
the  rosette  is  formed  of  an 
embroidered  raised  pattern 
worked  in  point  de  minute ; 
round  this  centre  there  are 
small  circles  worked  in  but¬ 
ton-hole  stitch;  the  embroi¬ 
dery  is  worked  w'ith  knitting 
cotton,  the  circles  with  cro¬ 
chet  cotton.  Before  beginning 
the  circles,  make  a  circle  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  foundation  chain 


of  80  stitches,  in  order  to  he 
able  to  fasten  the  button-hole 
stitch ;  in  each  of  the  stitches 
of  the  foundation  chain  work 
1  double,  then  fasten  the 
cotton.  In  the  2nd  round  of 
these  circles  fasten  the  cotton 
on  every  6th  stitch  of  the 
crochet  circle.  Work  1  round 
of  open-work  treble  stitch  in 
the  double  stitch  of  the  cro¬ 
chet  circle,  work  in  tatting 
the  border  of  the  rosette  as 


773.— Rosette  in  Emuroidery  and  Tatting. 


■  black.  ES  W'biie  sUk.  p  Violet  III  2iid  shade  violet  S  Qreeu.  □  Sea  green.  P  Crimson.  @  Yellow  siik. 

774. — Berlin  Woolwork  Border. 
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778. — Pattern  in  Darned  Netting 
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779 — Pattern  in  Darned  N'LxriNO. 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


follows  in  1  rouinl : 
— ♦  2  double,  1  purl, 

2  double,  fastened 
on  to  1  chain  stitch 
between  2  treble 
stitch.  2  double ;  1 
purl,  2  double ;  join  ; 
these  stitches  into  a 
circle ;  turn  the  | 
work  so  that  the 
wrong  side  lies  up¬ 
wards.  and  work  a 
second  larger  circle  | 
at  a  short  distance  j 
consisting  of  4  dou-  | 
‘  ble.  ,')  purl  divided  , 
by  2  double,  4  dou- 
775. — Embroidery  on  Net  for  turn  again  and 
Covers,  Fanciions,  &c.  repeat  from  *.  Tlie 
smaller  circles  must  i 
be  fastened  after  every  other  treble  stitch ;  the  larger  ; 
and  smaller  circles  must  be  fastened  above  one  another 
at  the  place  of  the  1st  purl. 

774.— Berlin  Woolwork  Border. 

Tliis  strip  of  Berlin  work  may  be  adapted  to  many 
purposes,  such  as  borders  for  curtains,  table-covers, 
cushions,  &c. ;  it  is 
worked  in  common 
cross  stitch,  v\  ith 
single  wool  and  filo¬ 
selle  for  the  light 
abades. 


775.  —  Embroidery 
ON  Net  for 
Covers,  Fan- 
chons,  &c. 

This  pattern  is 
worked  with  black 
or  coloured  Berlin 
wool  on  coarse  white 
or  black  net.  The 
manner  of  working  777. — Crocue 

the  stitch  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  in  illustration,  which  also  shows  one  stitch 
in  the  course  of  working;  for  the  next  stitch  insert  the 
needle  at  the  place  marked  by  a  dot,  and  draw  it  out 
at  the  cross. 
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B  Black.  H  Yellotr.  Blue. 

□  Scarlet.  □  White. 


77G  and  777. 

Crochet  Smoking 
Cap. 

Mdttrinht :  JUiic, 
scarlet,  black,  white, 
and  yellow  purse  silk; 
blue  silk  and  kid  for 
the  lininy;  a  tassel  o/ 
all  the  above -mi  n- 
tioned  colours. 

This  smoking-cap 
is  worked  in  double 
crochet  in  rounds. 

Begin  the  cap  in  the 
centre  of  the  crown  , 
with  blue  81  k  on  a  □  Scarlet.  □  White, 

foundation  ch.ain  of 

(i  .stitches,  which  are  77C. — Border  for  Smoking  Cap. 
joined  into  a  circle ; 

work  5  rounds;  in  the  1st  round  work  2  stitches  in 
every  stitch ;  in  the  other  rounds  increase,  so  as  to 
keep  the  work  perfectly  fliit.  The  Gth  round  is  worked 
witli  yellow  silk,  and  must  have  50  stitches.  The  7th 
rouml  is  worked  with  black  silk,  the  8th  round  with 
yellow  silk,  the  9th  and  10th  roimds  with  scarlet  silk. 
From  the  7th  to  10th  rounds  increase  so  that  the 

10th  round  has  80 
stitches.  After  this 
work  with  different 
colours  in  one  round, 
tlie  different  ends  of 
silk  must  not  be  cut 
off,  but  hang  on  the 
wrong  side;  in 
changing  the  colours 
the  last  stitch  of 

every  colour  must 
be  cast  off  with  the 
next  colour. 

11th  round:  *  2 
black  stitches  on 
the  next  2  stitches 

of  the  preceding 

777. — Crochet  Smoking  Cap.  rounds,  0  scarlet 

stitches  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  8  stitches.  Repeat  8  times  more  from  *. 

12th  round  ;  •  2  black  on  the  2  stitches  before  the  2 
black  ones  of  the  preceding  round  ;  3  white  on  the  2 
black  ones  of  the  preceding  round ;  2  black  on  the  next 
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‘‘EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  AVATER.” 


2  stitches ;  G  scarlet  on  the  next  5  stitches ;  repeat 
from  *. 

13th  round :  2  black  on  the  2  stitches  before  the  2 
black  of  the  preceding  round ;  *  8  white  on  the  next  7 
stitches ;  2  black,  2  scarlet,  2  black  on  the  next  C 
stitches ;  repeat  from  *. 

14th  round :  *  2  black  on  the  2  stitches  before  the 
next  2  black ;  14  white  on  the  following  12  stitches ; 
repeat  from  *, 

15th  round :  10  white  on  the  next  2  black  and  7 
white  of  the  preceding  round ;  *  1  black  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  stitch ;  17  white  on  the  next  15  stitches ;  repeat 
from  *. 

ICthroimd:  (without  increasing,  1  stitch  on  every 
stitch)  1  white,  1  black,  7  white  on  the  next  9  white 
stitches  of  the  preceding  round ,  *  1  black  on  the  stitch 
before  the  black  stitch  of  the  preceding  round ;  1  blue, 
1  black,  7  white,  1  black,  7  white ;  repeat  from  *. 

17th  round :  *  3  black  on  the  next  3  stitches  (the 
middle  one  of  these  stitches  is  on  the  black  stitch  of 
the  preceding  round) ;  C  white  on  the  following  5 
stitches ;  1  black,  3  blue,  1  black  on  the  following  5 
stitches ;  G  white  on  the  following  5  white  stitches  of 
the  preceding  round ;  repeat  from  *, 

18th  round :  (without  increasing)  1  white,  1  black 
on  the  2  first  black  stitches  of  the  preceding  round ;  * 
8  white,  1  black,  1  blue,  1  black,  8  white,  1  black; 
repealt  from 

19th  round :  10  white  on  the  next  9  stitches  of  the 
preceding  round ;  *  1  black,  1  white,  1  black,  1  white, 

1  black  on  the  following  5  stitches  of  the  preceding 
round ;  the  2  single  white  stitches  must  come  upon  the 

2  black  stitches,  which  arc  divided  by  1  blue  stitch ; 
IG  white  on  the  next  15  stitches ;  repeat  from  *. 

20th  round :  (without  increasing)  *  3  black  on  the 
next  3  stitches,  9  white,  1  black  (on  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  3  separate  black  stitches  of  the  preceding  round) ; 
8  white ;  repeat  from  *. 

21st  round:  *  2  black  on  the  2  stitches  before  the 
next  3  black  of  the  preceding  round ;  3  scarlet,  2  black, 
on  the  next  5  stitches ;  15  white  on  the  14  following 
stitches ;  repeat  from  *. 

22nd  round :  (without  increasing)  *  2  black  on  the 

2  stitches  before  the  next  2  black  of  the  preceding 
round ;  7  scarlet,  2  black,  11  white ;  repeat  from  *. 

23rd  round :  3  black  on  the  3  stitches  before  the 
next  2  black  stitches  of  the  preceding  round ;  *  12 
scarlet  on  the  following  11  stitches,  3  black,  5  white, 

3  black  on  the  following  11  white  stitches;  repeat 
from  *. 

24th  round:  *  20  scarlet  on  the  next  3  black,  12 
scarlet,  3  black  of  the  preceding  round ;  5  black  on 
the  following  5  white ;  repeat  from  •. 

The  24th  round  completes  the  pattern  of  the  crown  ; 
the  25th  and  26th  rounds  are  worked  with  scarlet,  the 
27th  romid  with  yellow,  the  28th  round  with  black 
sUk  ;  the  29th  with  yellow,  the  30th  to  42nd  with  blue 
silk.  The  crown  must  be  7J  inches  across.  Then 
work  the  border  from  the  pattern  seen  on  No.  77G ; 
each  square  is  reckoned  for  one  stitch.  The  last  rounds 
must  be  worked  somewhat  looser,  so  that  the  cap 
becomes  wider  at  the  bottom.  The  2  last  rounds  arc 
worked  with  blue  silk.  On  the  original  pattern  the 


border  is  2^  inches  deep,  and  measures  224  inches 
round.  Line  the  cap  with  kid  and  blue  silk,  and  edge 
it  at  the  bottom  with  a  fine  blue  silk  cord.  Sew  on  a 
tassel  in  the  centre  of  the  crown. 

778  and  779. — rATTEitNS  in  Dahned  Netting. 

These  squares  may  be  joined  to  other  patterns  of  the 
same  shape  for  antimacassars,  couvrettes,  &c.  The 
darning  is  worked  with  coarse  soft  cotton,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  netting.  It  is  worked  in  darning  and 
linen  stitch. 


“EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER;” 


POMF-STIC  SCIENCE  FKOM  AN  OLD  TE.VT. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WATER :  ITS  THREE  ST.\TE3  ;  ITS  IMPURITIES. 

IN  discussing  the  domestic  science  of  the  “  elements,” 
it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter ;  and  in 
treating  of  water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  will  be 
only  appropriate  to  consider  first  its  crystalline  form  of 
ice.  The  seventy  elements  of  which  we  spoke  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  letters  of  the  chemical  alphabet,  arc  many 
of  them  capable  of  existing  in  three  distinct  states,  and 
appearing  to  us  as]  solids,  liquids,  or  gases.  Probably 
this  is  the  case  with  all,  though  it  would  be  diilicult  to 
prove  it  by  experiment.  It  is  also  the  case  with  the  com¬ 
pound  substances — the  chemical  words  of  two  or  more 
letters — as,  for  instance,  water.  Whether  a  substance 
shall  be  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  depends  on  the  tempe¬ 
rature  ;  and  some  liquids  require  to  be  made  colder  than 
others  before  they  freeze  into  solids,  or  to  be  made 
hotter  than  others  before  they  spring  into  the  gaseous 
form.  At  ordinary  temperatures  water  is  a  limpid 
liquid  ;  at  212  degrees  of  heat  it  boils  and  becomes  an 
invisible  vapour ;  at  32  degrees  of  heat  it  is  reduced  to 
a  crystalline  solid. 

Leaving  the  frozen  lakes  and  canals  to  the  skaters, 
let  us  concern  ourselves  with  bursting  water-pipes  and 
splitting  tiles.  In  frosty  nights  Jhe  bottoms  will  some¬ 
times  be  pushed  out  of  water-jugs,  mortar  will  crmnble 
away,  stucco  peel  off  the  wall,  and  tiles  and  stones  go 
into  splits.  It  is  not  till  the  thaw  sets  in  that  we 
become  sensible  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  water- 
pipes  of  our  houses,  but  the  mischief  is  really  done  at 
the  time  of  freezing ;  the  pipes  are  then  rent,  and 
through  the  rents  the  water  escapes  when  the  sohd 
within  is  liquefied.  The  truth  is  that  water,  in  the 
moment  of  freezing,  undergoes  a  sudden  and  consider¬ 
able  expansion,  its  particles  pressing  outwards  with  the 
force  of  giants.  Professor  T3mdall,  in  his  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  confined  some  water  in  iron 
bottles,  the  iron  being  fully  half-an-inch  thick,  and  the 
bottles  closed  by  screws  firmly  fixed  iu  their  necks. 
On  causing  the  water  to  freeze,  the  bottles  were 
shivered  to  fragments.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  sec  Avhy  our 
water-pipes  are  broken.  In  ewers  the  water  freezes 
on  the  surface  first,  and  the  frozen  surface  acting  as  a 
plug,  prevents  the  expansion  from  taking  place 
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in  favour  comes  coffee,  which  an  eminent  chemist 
tells  us  exhilarates,  arouses,  and  keeps  awake ;  counter¬ 
acts  the  stupor  occasioned  by  fatigue,  by  disease,  or  by 
opium ;  allays  hunger  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  to  the 
weary  increased  strength  and  vigour,  and  imparts  a 
feeling  of  comfort  and  repose.  Its  physiological  effects 
upon  the  system,  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated, 
appear  to  be  that,  while  it  makes  the  brain  more  active, 
it  soothes  the  body  generally,  makes  the  change  and 
waste  of  matter  slower,  and  the  demand  for  food  in 
consequence  less. 

Soda-water  contains  eight  times  its  own  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has  been  forced  into  it  with 
the  aid  of  machinery ;  when  the  cork  is  withdrawn  the 
escape  of  this  gas  causes  the  effervescence.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  naturally  accumulates  in  large  quantities  in  some 
waters,  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Seltzer  for  example, 
which  are  hence  called  mineral  waters.  It  is  to  the 
presence  of  this  gas  that  ale  and  porter  owe  their 
briskness  when  poured  from  the  bottle,  and  to  the 
natural  escape  of  the  gas  that  they  become  flat,  stale, 
or  dead  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Spring 
waters  frequently  contain  from  12  to  20  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  gallon.  It  is  not  contained  in 
so  large  a  quantity  in  river-waters  as  in  well-waters, 
because  the  river- water  is  more  exposed  to  the  air. 

Taking  our  diiuk  in  the  form  of  tea,  coffee,  ale,  &c., 
renders  us  to  some  extent  independent  of  any  im¬ 
purities  the  water  may  have  contained,  since  the  heat 
of  boiling  tends  to  destroy  them.  Still,  if  pure  cold 
water  can  be  obtained,  it  is  wise  to  take  a  glass  of  it 
every  day,  for  it  has  a  greater  power  to  dissolve  the 
food  than  is  possessed  by  beverages  which  already  have 
a  variety  of  substances  in  solution. 

Water,  however,  is  never  to  be  found  perfectly  pure. 
The  power  which  enables  a  pound  of  water  to  dissolve 
perhaps  two  pounds  of  sugar,  or  between  five  and  six 
otmees  of  common  salt,  enables  it  also  to  take  up 
certain  substances  from  the  soil  over  which  or  through 
which  it  may  pass.  In  the  mineral  waters  of  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Leamington,  and  Harrogate  we  have  but  extreme 
instances  of  water  holding  iron  and  other  “  impurities” 
in  solution.  The  materials  contained  in  well-water 
will  depend  upon  the  district  and  upon  the  depth  of 
the  well.  If  we  have  occasion  to  use  London  well- 
water  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
we  draw  from  a  surface-well,  which  only  goes  down 
through  the  gravel  to  the  clay,  or  from  an  Artesian 
well,  which  goes  as  low  as  the  chalk.  In  the  former 
case  we  may  get  a  clear,  cool,  and  sparkling  drink ; 
but  the  sparkling  arises  from  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  the 
cooling  taste  results  from  the  formation  of  salts,  which 
could  only  occur  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter.  It  is  also  a  suspicious  circumstance  when 
surface-wells  contain  a  large  quantity  of  chalk,  for 
they  are  only  able  to  hold  it  in  solution  through  the 
carbonic  acid  they  contain — an  acid  obtained  from  the 
soakage  of  cesspools  and  sewers.  The  main  drainage 
has  to  a  great  extent  remedied  the  evil  in  the  case  of 
London ;  but  the  deep-well-water  is  still  preferable  for 
drinking  purposes. 


Nor  is  the  extra-metropolitan  Englishman  so  sure  of 
pure  water  as  he  may  imagine.  Ur.  Lankester  remind 
us  that  in  most  small  towns  there  is  a  public  pump,  an 
when  this  is  near  the  churchyard  it  is  said  to  be  alway- 
popular.  The  character  of  the  water  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  same  causes  as  that  of  London  surface-wells  i 
the  remains  of  humanity  in  the  churchyard  supply  the 
carbonic  acid,  &c.,  which  give  the  cool  taste  and  spark¬ 
ling  appearance. 

River  water,  even  after  it  is  filtered,  often  contain 
innumerable  microscopic  animals  and  plants,  for  ‘ 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  the  river-water  as  readih 
becomes  the  medium  of  life  to  such  creatures  as  t< 
larger  plants  and  animals  which  we  can  see  and  avoid  I 
Further,  the  water  passing  over  our  highly-inanur. 
lands  and  farms  carries  impurities  to  the  river  andjj 
makes  the  stream  to  that  extent  objectionable.  I 

Rain-water,  where  it  can  be  collected  in  the  open 
country,  is  no  doubt  the  purest  form  of  water  obtain, 
able  without  artificial  processes.  When  it  rose  it 
vapour  from  the  ocean  or  the  land  its  impurities  wen 
left  behind:  it  has  been  distilled  by  Nature  hersdf. 
But  when  it  descends  through  the  air  over  towns  it  L . 
contaminated  with  “  blacks”  from  chimneys,  and  wiiei 
it  runs  down  the  sides  of  houses  into  cisterns  t 
frequently  takes  up  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia. 

Dungheaps,  stagnant  waters,  cesspools,  &c.,  near  ti 
dwelling-houses  are  very  prejudicial  to  health,  since 
besides  the  bad  smells,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  a- 
warnings  that  something  is  wrong,  they  are  likely 
sooner  or  later  to  contaminate  the  drinking-water  c: 
the  household  and  produce  fevers  or  cholera.  I’lie  rain 
that  fall  upon  the  filth  wash  out  the  soluble  sub¬ 
stances,  carry  them  into  the  soil,  and  through  this  b; 
degrees  to  the  wells.  In  1854  the  cholera  broke  outk 
Golden-square  and  killed  five  hundred  people  in  les 


than  a  week.  The  late  Dr.  Snow  accused  the  pump  in  li  stance 
Broad-street  of  doing  all  the  mischief,  and  Dr.  Lanke.^i  Much 
was  requested  by  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,!  far  roi 
Westminster,  to  examine  the  water  from  the  pump.!  herdc 
He  discovered  a  very  curious  fungus,  and  further  ia-l  andge 
vestigation  into  the  condition  of  the  well  showed  tlunl  accoui 
it  had  been  for  some  time  in  communication  with  tbe*  are  ca 


cesspool  of  an  adjoining  house,  and  subject  to  jiirio-  There 
dical  overflows  of  its  contents.  Dr.  Snow  siqipossi  travel 
there  must  have  been  an  imported  case  of  cholera  t,  home 
begin  with,  and  that  then  it  spread  by  means  of  si  wag-  j  genuii 
matter.  But  we  incline  to  go  further,  and  agree  witi  indeec 
Dr.  Richardson  when  he  says  there  is  reason  to  believf  gazed 
that  in  the  decomposition  of  sewage-water  chokril  doubt 
poison  may  be  tlcirlopid,  and  that  we  may  thus  li-H'  count 
springing  up  de  mi-o  an  organic  poison,  which  after  evidei 
wards,  on  being  introduced  into  one  particidar  bodj,  consti 
spreads  in  the  manner  just  indicated.*  I  sugge 

In  the  Times  of  January  10th,  18C8,  appeared  tli-  chang 
following  letter,  signed  “M.D.,”  and  relating  to  thi;  You! 
subject:  —  “In  the  agricultural  village  of  Telling, j  woma 
Essex,  the  population  of  which  is  only  900,  typ'.ni-i  ficent 
fever  has  been  raging  for  a  month  ;  the  cases  at  pircy  quite 
sent  are  about  ICO,  and  there  have  been  16  diatlis— a -I  We 

-  !  suite, 

*  On  the  Poisons  of  the  Spreading  Diseases.  By  B.  1^  Kaise 
Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.  >  cattle 
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produced  by  water  from  wells  into  which  sewage  both 
percolates  and  runs  from  the  surface  after  every  rain- 
f»]l.” 


In  the  early  days  of  the  microscope,  when  some 
robbers  had  set  upon  a  traveller  who  carried  one  of 
these  instruments,  in  which  a  flea  was  mounted,  their 
curiosity  led  them  to  look  through  the  lens,  and  their 
terror  at  the  magnified  appearance  of  the  insect  led 
them  to  desist  from  their  purpose — the  traveller 
evidently  had  dealings  with  the  devil.  Our  readers 
may  be  thinking  that  we  wish  to  alarm  them  unduly 
hy  magnifying  the  dangers  hidden  in  wells  and  rivers, 
and  to  put  them  in  the  position  of  Tantalus,  whose 
punishment  it  w'as  to  see  “  water,  water  everywhere, 
but  not  a  drop  to  drink.”  We  intend,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  tantalising  enough  to  reserve  to  the  next  paper 
instructions  as  to  the  means  of  detecting  the  principal 
impurities  in  water. 


BOOKS. 

The  Court  of  Mexico.  By  the  Countess  Paulo  Kollo- 
NiTZ.  Translated  by  J.  E.  Ollivant,  M.  A.  (Saunders, 
Otley,  and  Co.) 

The  Countess  Kollonitz  is  an  observant  woman, 
with  a  pleasant  way  of  relating  her  experiences. 
Having  accompanied  the  Empress  Charlotte  on  the 
fatal  journey  to  Mexico,  she  made  the  best  use  of  her 
opportunities  for  observing  the  country  and  its  people. 
Hie  book  has  been  very  fairly  translated  by  Mr. 
Ollivant,  who,  in  a  modest  preface,  ascribes  most  of  the 
translating  work  to  his  sister.  It  will  be  read  with 
interest,  although  the  authoress  saw  Mexico  only  from 
an  Austrian  Court  point  of  view.  In  fact,  she  says  she 
was  hindered,  by  the  position  she  occupied,  from  ob¬ 
taining  a  deep  insight  into  the  relations  and  circum- 

I  stances  of  a  country  in  which  she  spent  so  short  a  time. 
Much  that  presents  itself  to  the  ordinary  traveller  in  a 
far  rougher,  though  truer  form,  necessarily  appeared  to 
I  her  devoid  of  obstacle,  refined  as  it  was  by  politeness 
I  and  genuine  consideration.  All  this  has  to  be  taken  into 
■  account  as  the  pictures  of  Mexican  scenery  and  society 
1  are  called  up  before  us  by  the  vivid  pen  of  the  Countess. 
There  is  a  rose  colour  about  them  all  that  a  common 
traveller  would  probably  fail  to  find,  but  with  this  fact 
home  in  mind,  the  pictures  have  about  them  an  air  of 
genuineness  that  stamps  them  as  true.  “  Life  is  fair 
indeed,”  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Countess  as  she 
gazed  on  the  natural  glories  of  magnificent  Mexico,  and 
doubtless  this  is  the  impression  which  the  flora  of  the 
country  alone  would  produce  on  the  mind.  The  book  is 
evidently  the  result  of  immediate  impressions.  This 
constitutes  its  chief  charm.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to 
suggest  that  the  writer  has  been  “  reading  up,”  or  has 
changed  her  once  expressed  opinion  on  second  thoughts. 
You  have  the  idea  of  an  impressible  and  enthusiastic 
woman  crying  “  O  how  charming!  How  tnily  magni¬ 
ficent  I”  as  one  glory  after  another  appeared.  It  is  all 
quite  natural,  and  consequently  very  readable. 

We  are  at  once  part  of  the  unfortunate  Empress's 
suite,  and  on  an  April  morning  bright  and  clear  we  see 
Kaiser  Max  and  his  young  bride  leaving  51iramar — ^the 
castle  built  on  rugged  crags — and  embarking  for 


Mexico.  It  is  a  gay  sight,  but  saddened  by  the  fare¬ 
wells  of  those  who  are  more  than  half  in  doubt  whether 
those  whom  they  love  intensely  are  acting  wisely  iu 
trusting  themselves  to  a  strange  and  passionate  people. 
We  sail  away — catch  glimpses  of  Naples’  mountains, 
and  then  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  low  coast  of 
Calabria,  the  snow-capped  range  of  Albania,  Sicily, 
Etna,  Scylla  and  Charybdis — Civita  Vecchia.  There 
is  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  a  charming  sketch  of  the  Eternal 
City,  a  glimpse  at  Caprera,  Garibaldi’s  favourite 
island,  with  a  woman’s  sneer  at  the  patriot  and  “  high- 
flown  Britons.”  There  is  Gibraltar,  which  Britons 
more  or  less  “  high-flown”  have  made  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  world.  The  Countess  is  enraptured,  as 
she  well  may  be,  with  “  the  rock  which  rises  in  stern 
majesty,  but  which  conceals  most  lovely  flowers  in 
every  cleft  and  between  every  stone.”  At  Gibraltar, 
and  “  indeed  on  other  occasions,”  the  Countess  is 
struck  by  the  genuine  politeness  of  the  English  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  French  polish  of  the  Gauls,  and  she  is 
pleased  to  say,  “In  my  travels,  either  iu  Europe  or 
America,  I  have  never  fallen  in  with  an  Englishman 
with  whom  I  did  not  feel  myself  in  good  company 
and  upon  the  pleasantest  footing.”  Will  all  English 
women  confirm  this  ? 

At  ^ladeira  there  were  some  few  hours  ashore.  The 
island  was  well  known  to  their  Majesties  in  former 
days.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  Max  and  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Charlotte  had  visited  it  three  years  before,  and 
the  Archduchess  had  lived  in  it  for  several  months. 
The  Countess  was  delighted  with  the  island,  and 
“  thought  herself  transported  to  fairyland.”  It  “offered 
so  much  that  was  inviting  and  beautiful  that  we  could 
but  taste  of  it ;  every  minute  had  some  new  delight.” 
After  this  comes  “  the  bitter  prose  of  the  voyage,”  the 
run  across  the  Atlantic.  That  it  is  monotonous  every 
one  who  has  tried  it  knows : — 

“  Two  things  break  the  monotony 
Of  an  Atlantic  trip: 

Sometimes,  alas !  we  ship  a  sea, 

And  sometimes  see  a  ship.” 

For  countesses  or  cook-maids  there  is  no  variation  in 
the  “  pitching  and  rolling,”  which  on  our  Countess 
produced  “  great  moral  depression.”  But  all  voyages 
end ;  their  Imperial  Majesties  and  suite  at  last  reached 
their  desired  haven,  and  they  sailed  by  the  foot  of 
Sau  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  cast  anchor  in  sight  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

A  flat,  sandy  coast,  destitute  of  vegetation,  white 
houses  built  in  straight  rows,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
city  of  the  dead — a  necropolis.  There  were  no  cheering 
crowds,  the  Mexicans  did  not  turn  out  to  meet  their 
Emperor,  all  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  the  military 
display  was  all  French,  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were 
French.  Max’s  ship  anchored  in  the  wrong  place,  the 
most  contagious  of  all — and  yellow  fever  was  raging  in 
the  town.  This  excited  the  wrath  of  the  F rench  admiral, 
who  behaved,  it  appears,  very  rudely,  but  no  doubt 
very  properly,  and  insisted  on  alterations  being  made 
more  consistent  with  regard  to  health.  At  night  there 
was  a  feeble  attempt  at  illumination  in  the  town,  but  it 
was  a  poor  affair,  and  the  fever  was  so  violent  that  no 
delay  was  permitted  in  getting  out  of  its  region.  The 
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imperi.il  party  was  divided  into  two ;  the  Countess  with 
two  high  chamberlains,  some  other  courtiers,  servants, 
&c.,  pushed  on  for  the  capital,  their  Majesties  travel¬ 
ling  at  leisure. 

The  Countess  describes  the  country  through  which 
they  travelled,  a  wild  primeval  forest,  where  “  Nature 
rules  wdth  unbounded  sway.”  As  to  the  roads,  they 
“  are  often  nothing  but  the  dried-up  beds  of  mountain 
torrents.”  But  after  passing  Cordova  things  were 
better.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  imperial 
progress ;  triumphal  arches  had  been  erected,  gay  flags 
and  streamers  were  flung  to  the  winds.  The  country 
itself  was  wonderfully  grand,  the  hospitality  of  the 
people  everything  that  could  be  desired  ;  so  at  Puebla, 
a  town  where  everything  was  “  un-European,”  perhaps 
especially  so  the  confession,  “  There  are  none  hero  but 
rogues  and  thieves !” 

Mexico  at  last  appears  in  sight,  and  no  city  in  the 
world  has  a  finer  or  more  imposing  appearance.  It  is 
built  exactly  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  capital  oi 
Montezuma.  The  Countess  was  received  with  a  torch¬ 
light  procession,  and  was  vastly  cheered,  on  account  of 
her  belonging  to  the  suite  of  the  Empress.  The 
arrival  of  their  Majesties  was  a  grand  affair,  and 
words  of  welcome  to  “  Maximiliano”  and  “Carlotta” 
were  displayed  everywhere.  There  were  crowds  in  the 
streets,  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  thousands  of  Indians 
who  seemed  half  to  believe  that  Max  was  the  legendary 
hero,  the  white  man  with  the  blue  eyes,  who  was  to 
come  over  the  sea  for  their  deliverance.  There  wore 
congratulations,  and  fcastings,  and  speech-makings; 
the  Emperor  appeared  content,  and  the  Empress  was 
enchanted.  The  Countess  gives  a  very  animated  de¬ 
scription  of  the  city ;  she  saw  the  outside  of  the  circus, 
but  could  not,  unlike  an  English  lady  traveller  who  has 
recently  written  a  book  about  Spain,  make  up  her  mind 
to  witness  the  barbarities  of  a  bullfight.  She  makes 
us  familiar  with  the  principal  promenades  and  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  city ;  we  see  the  gay  groups 
and  the  water-bearers  with  their  picturesque  burdens 
and  musical  cry.  We  see  the  gentlemen  tolerably  well 
mounted  and  in  their  native  dress ;  we  find  the  women 
lounging  everywhere,  married  at  fourteen  and  made 
prematurely  old,  all  leading  a  hothouse  life,  and  dying 
early. 

“There  is  one  curious  habit  nearly  universal  in 
Mexico.  A  girl  after  her  marriage  does  not  follow  her 
husband  to  his  home,  but  he  very  often  becomes  a 
member  of  his  wife’s  family.  In  this  way  a  large  circle 
is  formed  around  the  elders;  daughters,  sons-in-law, 
grandchildren,  brothers  and  sisters  in  law,  and  cousins 
of  all  sorts  inhabit  a  house  too  small  for  their  numbers, 
live  upon  the  generosity  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
pay  him  great  respect.  They  seldom  leave  this  family 
circle,  or  only  do  so  to  enter  a  similar  one ;  their  ideas 
remain  very  confined,  and  their  interests  turn  almost 
exclusively  upon  their  domestic  concerns.  In  one  point, 
however,  we  are  apt  to  do  Mexican  wives  a  great 
wrong — ^that  is,  in  respect  to  their  morality.  Indeed, 
the  bulwark  of  relations  by  which  a  young  wife  is  sur¬ 
rounded  acts  in  a  great  respect  as  a  protection  to  her ; 
but,  independent  of  that,  I  found  them  nearly  alw.ays 
retiring,  and  rigid  even  to  prudishness  when  strangers 


were  inclined  to  be  presumptuous.  Their  marriagei 
are  really  domestic  and  happy;  married  people  are 
alw.ays  seen  together,  and  the  husband  lavishes  gifta 
on  his  wife,  which  is  considered  a  special  mark  of 
attention.” 

It  appears  that  the  girls  are  allowed  a  fair  share  of 
licence,  that  they  are  surrounded  by  suitors  from  whom 
they  may  select  one,  or  sometimes  more  than  one,  who 
accompany  them  in  their  drives  and  sit  by  them  at  the 
opera.  These  favoured  ones  are  c.alled  “  norios,”  but 
it  follows  not  that  the  lady  is  betrothed  to  her  norio ; 
he  is  simply  a  “  w.alking-stick,”  like  the  Yankee  girls’ 
“  muffin,”  to  be  thrown  aside  at  any  time.  As  to  the 
Mexican  women,  the  Countess  praises  w’ith  discretion; 
their  splendid  hair,  deep  black  eyes,  small  feet,  and 
delicate  liands  deserve  all  the  admiration  they  excite, 
but  some  of  the  ladies  can  “  boast  of  a  very  respectable 
moustache.” 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  made  their  country  resi¬ 
dence  at  Chapultopec,  a  neglected  fortress  commanding 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  Here  the  first 
steps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  government, 
and  Eloin  n.amed  Chief  of  the  Cabinet.  There  were 
threatening  clouds  immediately,  for  Eloin  was  not 
liked  by  the  Mexicans;  but  the  Empress,  who  saw 
things  “  from  an  optimist  point  of  view,”  sust.ained  the 
flagging  spirit  of  the  Emperor,  and  “exercised  a  very 
good  influence  over  him  in  many  ways.”  The  Emperor, 
it  appears,  was  annoyed  at  the  formalities  of  state,  and 
very  unwillingly  adopted  the  Mexican  dress.  AVhen 
he  put  on  the  national  uniform  for  the  first  time,  he 
said  to  the  Countess,  “  Can  anything  bo  more  Laugh¬ 
able  than  to  find  myself  in  such  a  dress  ?”  Alluding 
to  what  he  considered  the  poverty  of  his  table,  ho  said 
to  her,  “Have  you  ever  fared  so  badly  as  in  my 
house  ?”  'rhe  Empress,  on  the  contrary,  was  delighted 
with  everything.  She  dearly  loved  state  m.agnificence, 
and  had  “  a  child-like  joy  in  showing  herself,  on  great 
occasions,  to  the  astonished  multitude  in  her  diadem 
and  gold-embroidered  robe,  with  its  long  and  highly- 
adorned  red  velvet  train  hanging  from  her  shoulders." 
On  the  Emperor  determining  to  make  a  journey  through 
the  country,  he  placed  the  regency  in  the  hands  of 
the  Empress,  which  “  comforted  her  in  some  measure 
for  the  great  sorrow  of  not  accompanying  the  Emperor 
on  his  journey.”  Tlie  Countess  rctunied  to  Europe 
before  any  serious  disaffection  was  shown  to  the 
Emperor,  and  while  both  he  and  his  Empress  were,  to 
all  appearance,  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  popularity. 
The  account  of  her  return  journey  is  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  volume.  What  followed  in  Mexico  is 
not  well  known  in  det.ail,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  pen  as  graphic  as  that  of  the  Countess  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  sad  story. 

As  a  sketch-book  of  travel,  and  as  a  vivid  picture  of 
life  in  modem  ^lexico,  this  volume  will  continue  to 
hold  a  high  place  long  after  the  occasional  interest  has 
subsided.  But  it  is  that  interest  chiefly  which  will 
now  make  the  book  in  request;  the  insanity  of  the 
Empress  Charlotte,  the  heroic  end  of  Max,  have  excited 
so  much  of  sympathy  that  all  that  in  any  way  concerns 
them  will  be  eagerly  devoured.  To  the  Countess  the 
Emperor  had  said,  “Tell  my  mother  that  I  do  not 
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andcrvalue  the  difficultica  of  my  task,  but  that  I  have 
not  for  a  single  moment  repented  of  my  resolution.” 
He  never  faltered,  and  to  the  close  resolved  that  “the 
glory  of  his  ancestors  should  never  be  obscured  by 
iny  conduct  of  his.” 

A  IVomau's  Trials.  By  Grace  Ramsat.  3  vols. 

(Hurst  and  Blackett.) 

In  this  plain,  every-day  story,  in  which  there  are  no 
highly-wrought  sensation  scenes,  we  have  a  minute  and 
livid  picture  of  an  English  girl’s  school  life  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Sala,  in  Quite  Alone,  gives  some  glimpse  into 
these  establishments,  where  English  girls  are,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  finished,  but  his  sketch  is  not  for  a 
Boment  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Grace  Ramsay. 
The  place,  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  arc  singularly  exact. 
It  is  a  lifelike  picture,  with  which  imagination  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  the  picture  is  calculated 
to  make  English  parents  pause  before  they  suffer  their 
girls  to  experience  its  reality.  Of  course  all  the 

!  superintendents  of  these  schools  are  not  harsh,  sordid, 
and  unscrupulous ;  of  course  they  do  not  all  freeze  and 
f  starve  their  pupils ;  of  course  Madame  St.  Simon  is  no 
more  the  exact  likeness  of  all  French  schoolmistresses 
than  was  Wackford  Squeers  that  of  all  English  school¬ 
masters.  But  they  both  represent  with  a  terribly 
truthful  distinctness  a  certain  phase  of  school  life — a 
certain  class  of  very  pretentious  establishments  in  the 
advertising  line,  and  very  wretched,  miserable  institu- 
t  uons  to  their  poor,  helpless  inmates.  An  amusing 
instance  of  the  ludicrous  grandeur  and  real  cruelty  of 
“Madame”  is  given  when,  the  water  being  hard  frozen, 
the  young  ladies  arc  unable  to  w'ash  themselves  for 
several  days,  as  the  schoolmistress  will  allow  neither 
1  ire  nor  hot  water.  One  of  the  teachers  with  bated 
;  rcath  ventures  to  lay  the  true  state  of  the  case  before 
i  her  chief:  “No  water  because  it  froze!  Jamais  iln'a 
igele  dans  ma  maison."  The  book — whatever  may  be 
>  I  thought  of  it  as  a  story — ^will  do  good;  it  will  cause 
'  '^I'ury ;  parents  will  not  blindly,  after  these  revela- 
ns,  risk  the  ruin  of  their  daughters’  health,  and,  in 
’  .0  many  instances,  their  morals. 

'  ^oneood;  or.  Village  Life  in  New  England.  By  Henry 
*  Ward  Beecher.  3  vols.  (Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Marston.) 

I  About  fifteen  years  ago  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  made 
,  r  own  fortune  and  a  reputation  for  her  family  by 
-iiing  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Dr.  Bcccher  and  AVard 
I” .  lier  enjoyed  before  that  time  a  certain  amount  of 
j  f  oal  and  denominational  celebrity,  but  the  furore 
y  ■  at  Oil  by  the  book— a  book  circulating  with  marvel- 
rapidity,  read  by  everybody,  translated  into  all 
a  languages  of  Babeldom,  and  planted  on  the  stage — 
j  i  Ic  the  whole  family  suddenly  famous.  Mrs.  Stowe 
^  .ving  won  so  great  a  victory,  was  prudently  advised 
I  V  y  her  friends  not  to  try  it  again.  Unfortunately,  she 
j  vi:d  not  accept  the  suggestion,  and  the  roar  of  the 
j  ji  a-'s  no  longer  attracts  much  attention.  Mr.  Henry 
^  ard  Beecher,  chiefly  known  as  a  sensational  preacher, 
j  trel  auctioneer,  and  tcctot.al  advocate,  now  appears 
I  fore  the  public  in  the  lion’s  skin  of  a  three- volume 
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novelist.  The  novel  is  thoroughly  American,  common¬ 
place,  and  crude,  with  very  little  story,  much  of  verbose 
reflection,  and  a  self-asscrtiveness  in  opinion  and  stylo 
that  may  succeed  admirably  on  the  platfonn,  but  is  ill 
adapted  for  quiet  reading.  As  to  Mr.  Beecher’s  humour, 
it  is  peculiar ;  he  is  not,  for  example,  content  with  “  a 
merry  wedding  bell,”  but  it  is  “a  bell  that  would  like 
to  kick  up  its  heels  and  dance.”  To  say  that,  the  story 
being  of  the  “  Rebellion,"  Mr.  Beecher  is  of  the  North 
Northerly,  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Beecher  is  himself.  He 
hates  a  Southerner  as  much  or  more  than  whiskey,  and 
he  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his  indignation  in  language 
coarse  and  common  on  the  population  of  the  country 
through  which  he  described  the  march  of  the  victorious 
Northerners — “  Behind  them  was  the  wilderness,  before 
them  the  garden  of  the  Lord.” 

The  Queen’s  Book. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  has  again  laid  aside  the 
sceptre  to  assume  the  pen,  and  has  given  to  the  public 
a  work  entitled.  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Onr  IJfe  in 
(he  Highlands,  from  1848  to  18C1.  It  is  edited  by  Arthur 
Helps,  and  published  by  Smith  and  Elder.  The  book 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  simidicity.  It  is  the 
diary  of  an  educated  Englishwoman  who  has  passed 
a  considerable  time  with  her  husband  and  children  in 
the  Highlands.  It  is  full  of  littlenesses,  which  may 
possibly  be  very  charming,  but  arc  neither  interesting 
nor  brilliant.  The  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  a  Queen  who 
writes,  and  for  a  Queen  to  rough  it  in  a  poor  inn,  to 
eat  porridge,  to  bo  served  at  dinner  by  a  maid-of-all- 
work,  to  remember  Sunday’s  text,  to  be  blessed  by  an 
old  Scotchwoman  for  the  gift  of  a  worm  petticoat,  to 
like  the  bagpipes,  to  have  tea  and  bread-and-butter  for 
breakfast,  to  drive  in  a  shabby  barouche  with  a  pair  of 
miserable  horses,  is  of  course  so  extraordinary  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  put  it  all  in  print.  Some  time  ago  a 
book,  entitled  The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  AVhat  a  circulation 
must  bo  expected  for  The  Private  Life  of  an  English 
Queen,  written  by  herself  1  It  is  as  good  as  a  school¬ 
girl’s  frolic.  Here  is  a  princess  described  as  “  Vickey,” 
and  an  incognito  party  set  a-laughing  by  John  Brown 
calling  the  Queen  “  Your  Majesty.”  A  complimentary 
copy  of  the  work  should  be  certainly  transmitted,  post 
free,  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  1 

The  papers  have  expressed  their  high  opinions  of  the 
merit  of  this  book,  and,  being  all  honourable  men,  have 
printed  in  public,  of  course,  exactly  the  sentiments 
they  utter  in  private. 


THE  CULPRIT  FAY. 

She  was  as  lovely  a  pleasure-boat 
As  ever  fairy  had  paddled  in  ; 

For  she  glowed  wdth  purple  paint  without, 
And  shone  with  silvery  pearl  within. 

A  sculler’s  notch  on  the  stem  he  made ; 

An  oar  he  shaped  of  the  bootle-blade ; 

Tlicn  sprung  to  his  scat  w'ith  a  lightsome  leap, 
And  launched  afar  on  the  calm  blue  deep. 
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into  a  tunic,  rounded  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and 
curved  in  at  the  sides,  the  whole  being  trinuned  with  a 
tulle  bouillonne.  The  two  under-skirts  are  entirely 
made  of  tulle,  the  first  one  being  looped  up  with  a 
strip  of  lace  insertion,  the  second  one  very  full  so  as  to 
foruL  a  tiounce.  Plain  glace  silk  waistband,  with  long 
ends  at  the  back. 


780. — Ball  Toilet. 

Satin  dress,  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  in  front, 
and  gathered  at  the  back.  Border  of  embroidered 
laurel-leaves,  embroidered  lappets  on  either  side.  Very 
low  bodice,  edged  with  lace.  Short  plain  sleeve ;  fichu 
of  embroidered  tulle,  with  long  lappets  crossed  at  the 


780. — B.\ll  Toilet. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

The  month  of  the ./o!(r  de  Fan  is  over;  its  splendour 
have  been  greater  than  usual.  First  the  weather  wa 
favourable ;  cold  it  was,  doubtless,  but  hard  white  frot 
is  just  the  thing  for  promenades  on  the  boulevard  i 
winter.  And  the  first  days  of  the  new  year  wei 


back.  Ijong  tulle  skirt,  composed  alternately  of  bouil- 
lonnes  and  pleated  widths. 

781. — Ball  Toilet. 

Dress  of  mauve  glace  silk,  covered  with  tulle.  The 
bodice  is  low,  open  to  the  waistband,  and  continued 
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just  lightened  up  towards  noon  by  the  rays  of  the 


toys,  or  cheap  false  jewellery,  crockery-ware,  cakes, 
oranges,  and  confectionery. 

Fashions  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  etrennes  season, 
and  are  chiefly  ornamental. 

Lace  and  satin  compose  the  most  lovely  ball  toilets 
that  can  be  dreamt  of.  Satin  looks  beautiful  either  as 
au  under-dress  or  as  a  trimming ;  no  material  is  at  once 


blood-red  sun  peeping  with  some  difficulty  through  the 
icy  fog. 

Then  the  usual  haraques  of  which  we  spoke  were 
unexpectedly  changed  into  very  neat  little  huts  of 
painted  wood,  white  striped  with  green,  with  cut-out 
galleries  in  the  style  of  Swiss  chalets.  The  whole  line 


781. — Ball  Toilet. 


of  the  boulevards  was  bordered  with  these  pretty  little 
constructions,  simple,  elegant,  and  uniform.  We  have 
to  thank  the  Prdfet  de  la  Seine,  Monsieur  Ilaussmann, 
for  this  great  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  our 
city  during  the  fortnight’s  holiday  from  Christmas  to 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  January. 

As  for  the  articles  sold  in  the  faraques,  they  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  preceding  years — chiefly 


so  soft  and  rich,  whether  in  white  or  in  light  colours, 
such  as  turquoise  blue,  Mettemich  green,  buttercup, 
maize  or  straw-colour,  mauve  or  pale  pink. 

All  ladies  possessing  lace  floimces  can  easily  have 
them  arranged  so  as  to  render  a  ball  dress  most  elegant. 
One  deep  lace  flounce  can  be  put  on  round  the  bottom 
of  a  dress  of  satin  or  poult-de-soie,  following  the  shape 
of  the  sweeping  train  at  the  back.  The  floimce  shomd 
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be  but  very  slightly  gathered  at  the  top.  The  skirt  is 
plain,  and  short  enough  in  front  to  show  the  tips  of 
satin  shoes ;  it  is  long  and  ample  at  the  back. 

Another  way  to  di.^pose  lace  gracefully  is  to  simulate 
a  tunic  with  it  over  the  skirt  of  the  dress.  The  lace 
may  be  looped  up  here  and  there  by  bows  of  ribbon  or 
sprays  of  flowers. 

Among  the  toilets  of  the  month  we  chose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  description  as  the  newest  and  most  elegant. 
First  two  ball  toilets. 

A  dress  of  white  tulle,  with  a  thick  ruche  and 
bouillons  round  the  bottom.  Ix)w  bodice  and  tunic  of 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  looped  up 
with  rose-coloured  satin  bows  and  bunches  of  white 
and  rose  hawthorn  blossoms.  The  front  part  of  the 
tulle  skirt,  left  uncovered  by  the  satin  tunic,  is  trimmed 
with  a  handsome  white  lace  border,  put  on  so  as  to 
simulate  a  rounded  apron.  A  very  wide  rose-coloured 
satin  sash  is  placed  very  low  down  upon  the  skirt,  and 
fastened  with  a  bunch  of  hawthorn  blossoms  1  he 
bodice  is  trimmed  with  lace  and  ornaments  to  corre¬ 
spond.  Coiffure  of  hawthorn  blossoms. 

And  a  dress  of  white  satin,  covered  with  a  dress  of 
white  crape,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  lace 
flounce,  above  which  comes  a  full  tulle  bouillon,  placed 
between  two  thick  rouleaux  of  light  green  satin.  A 
second  skirt  of  white  crape,  much  shorter  than  the 


first,  is  trimmed  with  a  lace  flounce  and  three  green 
satin  rouleaux.  This  second  skirt  is  slightly  looped 
up  by  a  scarf-sash  of  green  satin,  fastened  with  a 
bunch  of  tea-roses  and  brown-tinted  foliage.  Low 
bodice,  with  a  lace  berthe,  crossed  like  a  fichu,  and  a 
similar  bunch  of  roses  on  one  side.  Coiffure  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

Very  young  ladies  wear  glace  silk  under-slips  instead 
of  satin,  and  the  latter  only  as  a  trimming. 

Another  and  very  elegant  style  of  trimming  consists 
of  marabout  or  sw-ansdown  fringes,  just  tipped  with 
gold  or  silver ;  these  are  particularly  fashionable  this 
winter,  and  look  well,  especially  upon  white  gauze  or 
tarlatan,  spangled  with  gold  or  silver.  For  young 
ladies  we  prefer  the  silver  spangle ;  it  looks  pure  and 
frosty,  like  sparkling  ieicles. 

^Ve  also  notice  tulle  dresses  trimmed  with  flounces  of 
Spanish  blonde,  with  raised  satin  flowers;  this  blonde  is 
both  light  and  rich-looking,  and  produces  a  beautiful 
effect  over  bouillons  of  white  tulle. 

Another  novelty  is  white  tulle  or  very  fine  gauze, 
sprinkled  with  small  tufts  of  white  marabout  feathers. 

'1  hese  tufts  lie  so  soft  and  light  over  the  material,  they 
look  like  snowflakes,  and  are  remarkably  pretty. 

Fancy  a  lady  entering  the  ball-room  on  a  very  cold 
winter's  night  with  such  a  dress ;  she  would  look  as  if 
she  came  in  from  the  snowstorm,  and  the  mistress  of 
the  house  would  no  doubt  invite  her  to  draw  near  the 
fire  to  warm  herself.  Happily,  the  feather  snowflakes, 
though  not  very  durable,  do  not  melt  before  the  fire, 
and  the  lady  need  not  fear  to  lose  the  prettiest  orna¬ 
ment  of  her  dress,  however  warm  the  atmosphere  of 
the  salons  may  become. 

White  tarlatan,  brocaded  with  coloured  flowers,  also 
makes  very  tasteful  toilets,  which  require  little  or  no 
trimming.  The  most  elegant  device  is  to  have  light 
sprays  of  artificial  flowers  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
of  the  brocaded  pattern,  and  resembling  these  as  closely 
as  possible,  to  loop  up  the  double  skirt  or  tunic. 

lijrthcs  are  made  either  square  or  crossed  in  front 
like  a  fichu  ;  bodices  arc  in  general  so  low  that  some 
sort  of  tulle  or  lace  border  is  indispensable  to  wear 
inside. 

In  visiting  toilets,  we  notice  a  dress  of  light  Bismark 
poult-de-soie,  with  a  train-shaped  skirt,  and  another 
skirt,  looped  up  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  with  ornament* 
of  velvet  of  the  same  colour  slightly  powdered  with 
gold.  The  bodice  is  fastened  slantw’ays  with  velvet 
buttons,  and  has  a  round  waistband.  Coat  sleeve*. 
Polonaise  paletot  of  brown  velvet,  with  gold  and  brown 
buttons. 

And  another  of  grey  satin,  train-shaped.  A  scarf- 
sash  of  black  lace  is  fastened  with  bows  of  capucine- 
coloured  satin.  Black  velvet  mantle,  lined  with  similar 
satin,  and  trimmed  with  black  lace. 

A  reception  toilet,  by  which  w’e  mean  a  dress  meant 
to  be  wom  when  a  lady  is  at  home,  to  receive  visitors, 
is  of  violet  moire  antique;  plain  skirt,  and  Marit- 
Antoinette  train,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  bunch**  f 
of  Pannese  violets,  without  leaves.  Bodice  high  at  ; 
the  back,  but  low  and  cut  square  in  front,  and  tiiiriiiie>* 
with  lace ;  wide  sleeves,  not  coming  down  far  ther  thaiJ 
the  elbow,  with  a  double  lace  border  forming  tuijnyeantft 
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And  what  of  bonnets?  There  is  no  change  in  their 
tiny  shapes  just  now.  In  spite  of  frost  and  snow, 
ladies  persist  in  exposing  their  dainty  ears  to  the  biting 
wind,  so  that  the  said  ears  more  frequently  rival  in 
colour  with  coral  than  with  ivory ;  but  n'importe,  it  is 
the  fashion. 

'The  modern  bonnet  is  either  the  fanchon,  the  puff, 
or  the  tiny  chaperon. 

The  Mignonne  fanchon,  of  black  velvet,  is  worn  with 
a  hood ;  veil  of  black  lace.  The  lappets  of  black  velvet 
cut  on  the  cross  are  edged  with  silk  fringe,  and  fastened 
with  a  gold  brooch.  The  front  border  of  the  fanchon 
is  trimmed  with  a  lace  quilling  and  flowers  of  cut  jet, 
with  pendent  ornaments.  On  one  side  there  is  a 
delicate  golden  aigrette. 

Another  fanchon  of  silver-grey  velvet,  with  velvet 
lappets,  is  trimmed  with  a  delicate  border  of  the  tips 
of  grey  feathers,  and  a  border  of  grey  silk  blonde,  all- 
these  materials  being  exactly  of  the  same  tint.  Inside 
there  is  a  coronet  of  green-tinted  leaves,  frosted  with 
silver,  forming  a  light  bunch  on  one  side.  The  velvet 
lappets  are  fastened  with  a  silver  brooch. 

A  Marie  Antoinette  bonnet  of  black  lace,  with 
lappets  tied  in  front.  Inside  a  circlet  of  gold  and  steel, 
and  a  roseate  camellia  on  one  side. 

A  baby  bonnet  of  blue  velvet,  with  a  net-like  crown 
of  blue  tulle,  ornamented  with  a  rosette  of  blue  satin. 
The  velvet  lappets  are  fastened  with  a  similar  rosette. 
A  garland  of  blue  velvet  leaves  is  placed  both  inside 


783.— Evening  Coiffure. 


Another  is  of  Metternich  green  silk,  with  a  low 
bodice  and  trimmed  with  white  lace  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  steel. 

Our  engraving  No.  782  is  an  indoor  dress  made  of 
gros-grain  silk  of  a  light  colour,  trimmed  with  narrow 
black  velvet  cross-strips.  Waistband  with  long  flow¬ 
ing  ends  at  the  back.  The  skirt  is  pleated  at  the 
back. 

For  the  opera  a  dress  of  blue  velvet  is  ornamented 
with  white  satin.  These  ornaments,  consisting  of 
rouleaux  and  cut-out  leaves,  simulate  a  double  skirt, 
open  in  front,  upon  the  dress.  The  low  bodice  is 
trimmed  to  correspond. 

A  dress  of  white  gaze  de  Chamhery,  brocaded  with 
small  black  flowerets,  is  worn  with  a  wide  sash  of 
black  velvet,  with  lappets  fringed  with  gold.  Low 
pleated  bodice,  with  bows  of  black  velvet  and  gold 
aigrettes  upon  the  shoulders,  and  in  the  hair  bunches 
of  primroses,  with  golden  hearts  and  foliage.  This 
simple  but  striking  toilet  is  suitable  either  for  the 
theatre  or  for  an  evening  party.  . 

Such  are  the  toilets  of  the  month.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  dressy  toilets  are  train-shaped,  although  the 
short  walking  costume  is  fashionable. 

,Of  the  latter  we  say  nothing,  as  we  have  already 
fully  described  them.  The  polonaise  or  redingote,  half¬ 
fitting  and  fastened  slantways,  is  newer  than  the  loose 
paletot. 
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bandeaux.  Tlie  chignon  is  composed  of  several  loops, 
with  trailing  foliage. 

Fig.  2.  The  front  hair  is  raised  up  h  racines  droites, 
and  slightly  waved.  A  thick  plait,  placed  as  a  diadem, 
is  passed  through  the  large  chignon,  which  is  composed 
of  long  frizzed  curls. 

Fig.  3.  Two  thick  loops  compose  the  chignon,  with  a 
long  curl  hanging  on  the  shoulder.  High  bandeaux  in 
front,  fastened  with  a  gold  comb. 

Fig.  4.  Chignon  made  of  plaits,  surrounded  with  a 
comb,  tied  underneath  with  a  velvet  bow. 

Fig.  5.  Chignon  composed  of  seven  loops,  with  a 
long  curl.  In  front  the  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  combed  up  on  the  sides. 

The  Creole  bandeau,  a  golden  circlet  inlaid  with  steel, 
and  with  long  steel  pendeloqua  falling  over  the  fore¬ 
head,  is  in  great  favour  just  now,  and  looks  remarkably 
well  by  gaslight. 

The  mixture  of  gold  and  steel  is  quite  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  present  fashions.  It  is  seen  not  only  in 
ornaments  for  bonnets  and  coiffures,  but  also  in  jewels 
of  all  descriptions :  both  metals  are  mixed  together  in 
all  kinds  of  elaborate  patterns.  Gold  studded  with 
steel  becomes  by  night  as  sparkling  as  cut  diamonds. 
Complete  parures  are  made  of  it,  consisting  of  earrings, 
cache-peigne,  brooch,  waistband,  buckle,  and  of  a  Creole 
bandeau,  diadem,  or  Grecian  coronet  for  the  hair. 

Then  in  the  Etrusque  style  there  are  jewels  of  cut 
jet,  mounted  with  gold  filagree,  quite  a  novelty. 

One  of  the  most  approved  of  New  Year’s  gifts  this 
winter  has  doubtless  been  the  Pompadour  chatelaine  in 
gold  of  several  tints,  inlaid  with  pearls,  turquoises,  or 
garnets.  The  mounting  is  rich  and  artistic.  One 
would  think  it  was  a  long-forgotten  jewel  found  by 
chance  in  some  corner  of  the  Palace  at  Versailles  or 
Marly.  It  is  worthy  to  have  been  the  property  of  one 
of  the  fairest  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  or  hii 
successor. 

But  to  return  to  coiffures.  There  are  lovely  garlands 
of  heather-blossoms,  with  most  delicate  mother-of- 
pearl  flowers,  of  any  colour,  and  long  delicate  sprays 
of  tinted  metallic  foliage,  long  enough  to  be  passed 
several  times  round  the  head,  in  and  out  of  the  hair, 
and  finished  by  a  steel  flower  or  other  pattern. 

No.  786  represents  nouveautes  of  the  season. 

1.  A  fan  of  a  new  style. 

2.  A  guipure  collar,  trimmed  with  squares  of  guipure. 
Sleeves  to  match. 

3.  Guipure  collar,  trimmed  with  velvet  ribbon  tied 
in  a  bow  with  long  ends. 

4.  Muslin  bodice,  ornamented  with  muslin  and  lace 
insertion  and  edged  with  narrow  lace. 

5.  Japanese  jacket  made  of  cloth,  embroidered  with 
silk  and  trimmed  with  silk  fringes. 

6.  Short  velvet  jacket,  without  sleeves,  ornamented 
with  passementerie,  jet,  and  narrow  satin  braid. 

Coloured  mother-of-pearl  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
inventions  of  the  day.  Very  elegant  fans  are  made  oi 
it,  and  the  fashion  is  to  have  the  fan  to  correspond 
in  colour  with  the  toilet,  whether  ruby  red,  Chinese 
blue,  Mettemich  green,  amethyst,  or  capucine  colour. 
The  upper  part  is  of  tulle  or  lace,  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  worked  in  satin,  of  the  colour  of  the  mounting. 
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and  outside  the  front  border,  and  on  one  side  there  is 
a  bunch  of  steel  daisies,  delicately  cut,  and  as  brilliant 
as  diamonds. 

A  Pompadour  fanchon  of  turquoise  blue  velvet,  with 
lappets  edged  with  tulle  ruches  of  the  same  colour.  A 
similar  ruche  is  placed  inside.  On  one  side  a  gold  and 
steel  butterfly  with  fluttering  wings.  A  similar  butterfly 
is  placed  upon  the  strings  t^  fasten  them. 

Again,  a  very  pretty  rounded  shaped  bonnet,  with  a 
crown  of  pheasant-coloured  velvet,  and  a  border  en¬ 
tirely  formed  of  the  tips  of  pheasant’s  feathers.  Inside 
a  border  of  silvery  frosted  leaves. 

As  for  coiffures,  they  are  most  difficult  to  describe, 
mostly  consisting  of  jewel  ornaments,  the  arrangement 
of  which  among  the  curls  and  plaits  is  entirely  left  to 
the  art  and  skill  of  the  coiffeur. 

The  preceding  engravings  will  give  our  readers  a 
clearer  idea  of  them : — 

No.  783  represents  the  newest  fashionable  coiffure. 
The  whole  front  hair  is  combed  up,  and  arranged  in 
long  curls  hanging  on  the  shoulders.  There  is  on  the 
top  of  the  head  a  thick  tuft  of  small  frizzed  curls.  A 
beautiful  humming-bird  is  placed  on  the  right  side. 
This  bird,  moimted  on  a  very  flexible  stem  so  as  to 
follow  the  motions  of  the  head,  is  made  of  diamond, 
ruby,  emerald,  and  sapphire.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  jewellery  admired  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

No.  784. — Fig.  1.  The  front  hair  is  arranged  in  waved 
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Jewel-caskets,  card-racks,  ash-stands,  and  a  variety 
ef  tasteful  fancy  articles  are  also  made  of  the  bril¬ 
liantly-tinted  pearl,  which  lightens  up  like  flame  when 
the  sun  or  gaslight  plays  upon  the  delicately-cut  facings 
of  the  beautiful  little  objets  (Tart. 

There  have  been  fetes  de  nuit  upon  the  frozen  lakes 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  These  fetes  present  a  truly 
magical  appearance.  Myriads  of  gay  lamps  turn  the 
night  into  the  most  brilliant  day,  and  their  refleetion 
upon  the  white  snow  and  ice  is  truly  dazzling.  Music 
lends  its  charm  to  the  enchanting  scene.  Nor  is 
dancing  omitted ;  practised  skaters  waltz  upon  the  ice, 
and  beautiful  it  is  to  watch  their  swift  and  graceful 
motions. 

We  must  confess  but  few  Parisian  ladies  trust  their 
dainty  feet  upon  the  ice.  The  Parisian  is  essentially 
frileuse,  and  prefers  enjoying  the  sight  closely  wrapped 
np  in  furs  and  ensconced  in  a  soft-cushioned  carriage. 

But  we  have  Polish,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  duchesses  and  princesses  who  delight  in  showing 
off  their  slight  figures  and  elegant  furred  boots  before 
a  French  public  en  extase.  There  are  also  many  German 
grande.i  dames  whom  we  could  name,  and  who  waltz  as 
easily  and  gracefully  upon  the  icy  surface  as  upon  the 
polished  floor  of  the  most  luxurious  saloons. 

And  what  a  display  of  furs  of  priceless  value  there 
has  been  on  these  cold  nights !  Carriage  rugs  formed 
of  splendid  tiger’s  skins,  ermine  cloaks,  and  beautiful 
trimmings  of  sable  or  minever  upon  velvet  drosses. 

Carriage  cloaks  entirely  made  of  white  Siberian  fox- 
skin  are  also  quite  a  fureur  this  winter.  In  fact, 
French  ladies  never  showed  such  a  passionate  love  for 
rare  and  expensive  furs  as  this  winter,  and  the  severe 
cold  has  rendered  their  preference,  for  once,  a  rational 
one. 

But  fetes  on  the  ice  are  as  precarious  as  they  are 
tare ;  they  can  never  be  planned  or  prepared  before¬ 
hand;  the  thaw  comes  unexpectedly,  and  in  a  few  hours 
may  totally  change  the  aspect  of  both  earth  and  water. 

Maybe  when  our  fair  readers  peruse  these  lines  all 
the  splendours  of  the  frosty  weather  may  be  over,  and 
town  and  country  be  a  scene  of  mud  and  dreary  rain, 
10  we  say  no  more  of  the  frail  beauties  of  ice  and  snow. 

For  some  time  veils  have  been  changing  into  hoods 
and  mantillas,  but  ladies  soon  found  their  faces  needed 
the  protection  of  the  voilette,  and  so  a  new  pattern 
being  anxiously  demanded,  has  been  brought  forth. 
It  is  the  mask  veil  of  Spanish  lace,  which  almost  fits  as 
dose  as  the  velvet  mask  of  carnival  costumes,  aud,  like 
it,  does  not  come  down  farther  than  the  lips. 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  bring  into  fashion 
a  mask  veil  of  very  thick  black  lace,  with  holes  for  the 
eyes,  but  the  result  was  truly  hideous.  No  great  proof 
is  necessary,  probably,  to  establish  the  credulity  of  most 
ladies  when  beauty  is  concerned.  See  the  belief  they  too 
often  give  to  those  who  pretend  to  render  their  com¬ 
plexion  clearer,  their  skin  softer,  eyes  brighter,  and  so 
on.  Good  perfumery  is  no  doubt  a  great  blessing,  and 
we  all  know  the  comfort  of  using  excellent  cold  cream, 
^ycerine,  scented  soap,  eau-de-cologne,  and  perfumes 
for  the  handkerchief ;  but  between  these  good  and 
pleasant  components  of  a  lady’s  toilet-table  assort¬ 
ments,  and  what  are  called  cosmetiques — that  is,  in  so 


many  plain  words,  white  and  red  paint,  black  tincture 
for  the  eyes,  and  blue  pencils  for  marking  the  veins — 
there  lies  all  the  difference  between  the  refinements  of 
cleanliness  and  the  futile  wishes  of  vanity  to  appear 
younger  and  more  beautiful  than  nature  has  made  us. 

To  such  an  excess,  however,  does  this  folly  now  pre¬ 
vail  in  Paris,  that  at  great  perfumers’  a  special  salon  de 
lumilre  is  prepared,  whore  daylight  is  excluded,  and 
which  is  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  gas.  In  this  ele¬ 
gant  saloon,  ladies  eau  make  experiments  as  to  the 
superior  merits  of  different  paints.  First,  pearl  white 
for  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  red  for  the  cheeks  and  lips, 
black  for  the  eyes,  blue  for  the  veins,  to  make  the  skin 
appear  more  delicate  and  transparent. 

Let  us  turn  from  such  foolish  devices  to  the  beautiful 
and  artistic.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  these 
vases  of  porphyry,  mounted  in  gilt  bronze,  in  the 
Grecian  style?  They  are  splendid  nouveantes  set  forth 
at  Susse  Frercs’,  Place  de  la  Bourse.  And  in  the  same 
vast  establishment  wc  admire  a  splendid  jardiniere  of 
Byzantine  enamel,  with  a  mounting  of  ancient  silver. 
A  paper-holder,  of  engraved  crystal,  with  several 
divisions,  and  gold  mounting.  Marie  Antoinette  hand- 
screens  of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  bright  bouquets 
of  flowers  in  all  their  natural  tints,  and  mounting  in 
Louis  XVI.  style.  Rosewood  bureaux,  with  panels 
of  Sevres  painted  china,  lacquer  tables,  inlaid  with 
bouquets  painted  upon  china,  quite  a  new  style ;  and 
a  number  of  small  artistic  fancy  articles  of  furniture, 
desks,  workboxes,  aud  dressing-cases,  all  most  beauti¬ 
fully  fitted  up. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Left-hand  Figure — Ball  Toilet. — Coiffure. — ^The 
hair  is  arranged  in  front  in  waved  bandeaux  and  loops, 
parted  by  cordons  of  myosotis.  At  the  back  it  forms 
a  thick  torsade  with  three  long  curls.  The  dress  is 
made  of  plain  tulle,  with  a  double  tunic  edged  with 
two  rows  of  myosotis,  with  bows  of  blue  satin  at  the 
back.  The  upper  tunic  is  spangled  with  small  bouquets 
of  myosotis.  The  long  plain  skirt  is  bordered  with  a 
tulle  ruche.  The  low  bodice  is  edged  with  myosotis 
hanging  like  a  fringe  on  the  short  puffed  sleeve.  Satin 
waistband,  trimmed  with  a  myosotis  fringe. 

Walking  Toilet. — The  bonnet  is  of  mauve  velvet, 
trimmed  round  with  a  velvet  pleating  and  jet  beads. 
The  two  ends  hanging  at  the  back  and  strings  are  of 
mauve  satin.  White  lace  veil  forming  a  cape.  The 
dress  is  made  of  gros  de  France  silk,  with  a  violet  satin 
narrow  band  on  each  seam.  A  long  lappet  hangs  from 
each  side  of  the  waistband.  Two  ends,  sewn  on  under 
each  lappet,  arc  crossed  at  the  back  and  fastened  with 
a  large  rosette.  ITie  lappets,  ends,  and  bottom  of  the 
skirt  are  trimmed  with  a  band  of  frizzed  feathers,  placed 
over  a  cut-out  ruche  lined  with  violet  satin. 

Ball  Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  Six  or  Seven 
Years  Old. — ^Tunic  of  white  silk  open  at  the  sides, 
with  two  rows  of  coloured  ribbon  and  garlands  of 
roses.  The  bodice  of  this  tunic  is  also  trimmed  with 
narrow  coloured  ribbon  forming  a  Grecian  pattern. 
The  waistband  is  ornamented  with  a  fringe.  Low 
tulle  chemisette.  Pleated  tulle  petticoat.  Pink  silk 
boots.  Bouquets  of  roses,  with  foliage  on  the  shoulders. 


FICHU,  CAPS,  AND  WALKING  TOILET. 


786  to  791. — Lingerie. 

No.  786. — Evening  fichu  of 
]jlain  muslin,  composed  of 
bouillons  of  different  widths, 
coloured  ribbon  being  passed 
under  the  narrow  ones.  'I'his 
fichu  is  trimmed  all  round 
with  a  deep  guipure  border. 

No.  787.  —  Morning  cap 


786.— Evening  Fichu. 


light  -  coloured  silk,  orna¬ 
mented  with  wide  strips  of 
guipure  insertion  ;  it  ig 
rounded  off  in  front,  and  has 
no  sleeve.  It  is  meant  to 
wear  with  a  pleated  muslin 
bodice,  and  will  be  adopted 
by  all  young  ladies  of  good 
taste. 

No.  791. — ^Indoor  Jacket. 


787.— Morning  Cap. 


1.— Dinner  Cap. 


made  of  a  muslin 
bouillon,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  muslin 
frill,  edged  with 
narrow  lace.  The 
upper  part  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  lace 
rosette,  under 
which  are  fastened 
wide  lappets  to 
match. 

No.  788. — ^Dinner 
cap,  composed  of 
scarlet  velvet  rib¬ 
bons,  covered  with 
three  strips  of  lace 
insertion ;  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  made  with  a 
guipure  border,  the 
cncU  of  which  are 
finished  off  on  either 
side  with  a  rosette. 
'Fhe  strings  are  of 
white  satin,  and 
fastened  in  front 
under  a  velvet  bow. 

No.  789. — Fichu 
of  pleated  muslin, 
open  in  the  shape 
of  a  heart  in  front, 
and  ornamented 
with  wide  coloured 
cross-strips,  edged 
with  guipure. 

No.  790. — Even¬ 
ing  bodice,  made  of 


792. — Walking  Toilet. 


This  pattern  can  be 
made  of  white  mate¬ 
rial,  as  well  as  velvet 
of  any  colour;  it  is 
rounded  off  in  front, 
and  has  long  basques 
at  the  back ;  it  is 
trimmed  with  gold 
braid;  the  sleeves  are 
curved  at  the  elbow, 
and  very  tight  at  the 
wrists. 

792. — Walking 
Toilet. 

A  dress  of  grey  cloth. 
Bodice  with  a  cut-out 
piece.  'I’he  skirt  is 
plain  in  front,  pleated 
at  the  back,  and  scal¬ 
loped  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Ornaments  of 
small  cords  and  pas¬ 
sementerie  patterns. 
Under-skirt  of  gros- 
grain  silk,  trimmed 
round  with  gimp  and 
braid. 

793. — Dinner  Toilet. 

A  dress  of  coloured 
gros-grain  silk.  The 
bodice  comes  down 
over  the  skirt,  and  is 
bordered  with  a  wide 
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black  silk,  and  white  em¬ 
broidery  cotton. 

The  design,  it  will  be 
seen  from  our  little  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  table,  is  intended 
for  a  round  table.  It  can, 


cross-strip,  over  which  satm 
rouleaux  are  disposed  in  a 
coral  pattern.  The  train- 
shaped  skirt  is  trimmed  also 
with  satin  rouleaux,  which 
are  arranged  in  large  coral 
branches. 


789.— Muslin 
Ficuo. 


790. — Evening  Bodice 


i 


Description  of  odr  Coloured 
Pattern. 

UBLE-roVSR  BORDER  IN  BRAIDING  AND 
POINT  RU8SE  EMBROIDERY. 

Materials:  Scarlet,  black,  and 
ften  silk  braid;  scarlet,  black, 
ften,  and  white  purse-silk;  small 
pieces  of  coloured  cloth. 

This  pattern  is  most  elegant  and 
effective,  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult 
or  very  long  to  work.  The  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  table-cover  may  be 
black,  brown,  or  grey  cloth. 

Trace  the  outlines  of  the  pattern 
upon  tissue-paper,  and  tack  the 
paper  upon  the  cloth.  'Ihen  take 
some  plain  red  silk  braid  and  sew 
it  on  over  the  paper ;  after  this, 
stitch  fine  plaited  soutache  on 
either  edge  of  the  braid.  This 
soutaclic  is  black  on  one  side  and 
peen  on  the  other.  This  may  be 
replaced  by  edgings  in  chain- 
ihtch  with  purse-silk,  but  it  would 
iiakc  the  work  much  longer. 
When  all  the  braid  has  been 
stitched  on  tear  off  the  tissue- 
paper,  and  copy  the  small  patterns 
in  point  russe  with  coloured  purse- 
silk.  The  diamonds,  circles,  and 
^^ars  are  worked  in  cloth  applique 
md  crossed  with  silk.  The  leaflets, 
crosses,  and  rays  are  very  ea.sy 
to  work.  The  pattern  will  look 
!ab  r  if  the  cloth  is  stretched  upon 
frame,  in  any  case  it  should  be 
mod  with  stiff  calico. 

The  same  design  may  be  used 
r  a  petticoat  border,  either  in 
lours,  or  for  a  white  petticoat 
,  white  braid,  black  soutache, 
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however,  by  the  exercise 
of  not  an  overpowering 
amount  of  skill,  be  ren¬ 
dered  easily  applicable  to 
the  bordering  of  a  square 
tablecloth.  A  little  in¬ 
genuity  will  easily  turn 
the  pattern  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  corners 
will  be  well  and  artisti¬ 
cally  filled. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gou- 
baud,  33,  Rathbone-place, 
Oxford-street,  supplies  the 
braids  and  silks  at  the 
f  ollowin  g 
prices: — 
Scarlet  braid, 
^  4d.  per  yard ; 

green  and 
black  braid. 
Is.  4d.  per 
knot;  purse- 
silk,  8d.  per 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOAVN. 

“  The  drinking-gloss  of  crystnl  tall, 

They  call  it  ‘  The  luck  of  EdenhalL”* 

The  glories  of  drinking-glasses  have  been  constantly 
sung  by  poets,  and  ancient  legends  of  drinking- 
cups  and  their  possessors  form  part  of  quite  modern 
tales.  The  goblet  of  the  King  of  Thule  is  echoed  in 
the  Norse  legends;  “the  luck  of  Edenhall”  is  still  in 
existence,  though  shattered,  being  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  of  Eden  Hall,  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  was  sung  by  the  German  poet  Uhland. 
From  the  famous  drinWng-glasses  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  valued  at  £50,000,  when  the  art  of  glass-making 
was  in  its  infancy,  down  to  the  goblet  of  the  akul  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein,  glasses  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  peculiar  value  to  the  imaginative  mind,  and  to 
trace  the  history  of  glass  from  its  first  accidental  dis¬ 
covery  through  its  varied  changes  up  to  the  zenith 
of  its  perfection,  as  made  by  the  glass-workers  of 
Murano,  then  to  follow  out  its  gradual  decline,  the  loss 
of  its  mighty  secrets,  again  to  watch  its  recovery  and 
progress  up  to  its  present  perfection,  as  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Salviati,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  possible. 

The  art  of  glass-making  dates  back  to  the  early 
ages.  The  oldest  known  specimen  of  transparent 
glass  is  a  bottle  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Nine¬ 
veh  by  Mr.  Layard.  From  the  engraving  upon  it, 
we  find  the  date  is  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  In  Egypt  the  art  of  glass-making  had 
been  practised  many  centuries  before  this.  At 
Thebes  was  discovered  a  glass  head  bearing  the 
name  of  a  king  who  lived  about  1450  B.C.  On  the 
paintings  at  Beni  Hassan,  which  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  reigned  B.c.  2000,  there  are 
figures  of  glass-blowers  at  work ;  and  two  centuries 
earlier  still,  drawings  of  bottles  of  clear  glass  containing 
red  wine  are  to  be  seen  on  the  monuments  of  the  tenth 
dynasty.  The  skill  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  glass-blowing  is  most  wonderful.  Except,  perhaps, 
in  point  of  brilliancy,  they  seem  to  have  equalled, 
and  in  some  instances  surpassed,  many  productions  of 
modem  times.  One  very  curious  specimen  of  their 
skill  has  been  preserved.  It  is  not  quite  an  inch  in 
length,  by  one-third  in  breadth,  and  one-sixth  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  contains  the  figure  of  a  bird  resembling  a 
duck,  in  bright  and  varied  colours.  The  most  delicate 
pencil  of  a  miniature-painter  could  not  have  traced 
with  greater  sharpness  the  circle  of  the  eyeball  or  the 
plumage  of  the  neck  and  wings.  The  figure  goes 
all  through  the  glass,  so  that  both  sides  are  alike  in 
showing  the  bird.  The  way  in  which  it  must  have 
been  made  was  by  arranging  threads  of  various-coloured 
glass  so  as  to  produce  the  required  figure  at  each  end 
of  the  mass,  'fhese  threads  were  then  united  by  heat, 
each  thread  being  adjusted  separately.  The  bar  of 
glass  thus  made  would  be  cut  into  horizontal  sections, 
each  section  containing  the  figure,  lliose  who  have 
seen  the  Tunbridge  ware  made  will  understand  this 
process,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used  at  the  factory 
of  hlr.  Nye,  threads  of  coloured  wood  being  substi- 


tuU>d  for  threads  of  glass,  and  the  joining  done  by  glue 
instead  of  fusion. 

Like  ourselves,  the  Romaus  considered  colourless 
glass  as  the  most  precious  kind,  and  the  crystal  glass 
of  our  best  makers  is  certainly  exquisite,  and  leaves 
little  to  be  wished  for  in  the  matter  of  clearness,  cut¬ 
ting,  and  engraving.  But  in  form  we  are  deficient,  and 
in  variety  w-e  are  wanting.  AVc  do  not  attempt  varied 
colour  of  any  kind,  if  we  except  the  “  jewelled  glass” 
of  Crystal  Palace  notoriety.  It  is  colour  that  we  want 
on  our  tables  and  in  our  rooms,  and  it  is  in  colour,  as 
welt  as  fonn,  that  the  Venice  glass  excels  ours  in  beauty. 
The  Venetians  are  glass-workers ;  wo  arc  crystaJ- 
workers.  F rom  red-lead  being  used  so  largely,  to  give 
the  wonderful  brightness  of  which  we  are  justly  proud, 
the  glass  cools  much  more  quickly  than  the  Venetian 
glass,  and  we  are  unable  to  manipulate  in  the  same 
way,  even  supposing  we  possessed  the  necessary  artistic 
feeling.  The  glass- workers  of  Murauo  are  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  possessing  quick  eye  and  hand,  and  a  deep  love 
for  and  pride  in  their  work.  The  climate  undoubtedly 
assists  them  to  work  the  glass  while  in  a  plastic  state; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  Venetian  glass  owes  more  to 
artistic  skill  than  to  temperature  or  material. 

The  Silkworm  promised  her  readers  a  short  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  Venetian  glass,  and  to  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Salviati  she  is  indebted  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  description. 

For  the  manufacture  of  a  wine-glass  the  tools  used 
are  a  hollow  reed  of  iron,  a  few  instruments  like  shears 
of  different  sizes,  and  a  stamp  with  a  strawberry-shaped 
die.  The  end  of  the  rod  is  dipped  into  molten  glass  of, 
say,  ruby  colour,  and  a  portion  accumulated  on  its  end. 
If  too  much  or  too  little  is  taken,  the  wine-glass  will 
not  be  of  the  right  size,  and  if  the  metal,  as  it  is  called, 
is  not  of  the  right  temperature,  the  colour  will  be  too 
dark  or  too  light.  The  lump  is  rolled  on  a  table  into 
symmetry  and  heated  again.  A  few  turns  of  the  rod 
and  a  breath  or  two  through  it,  and  a  hollow  baD 
appears  at  the  end.  One  extra  puff  of  the  breath  and 
the  bowl  would  be  too  large  and  too  thin.  A  boy 
brings  up  a  small  portion  of  white  glass  which  he  has 
picked  out  of  another  reservoir  aud  blown  hollow. 
This  must  be  so  hot  as  almost  to  drop  off  the  rod,  and 
must  be  ready  at  the  exact  moment.  He  touches  the 
bowl  with  it,  and  the  two  adhere  like  sealing-wax.  A 
pull  asunder  and  one  dexterous  twist  forms  the  delicate 
stem  of  the  wine-glass,  upon  which  three  little  lumps 
of  glass  arc  then  stuck  and  stamped  as  strawberries, 
and  the  whole  is  again  introduced  into  the  furnace, 
where  it  would  instantly  droop  out  of  shape  but  for  the 
deft  manipulation  it  undergoes.  By  the  time  it  is 
heated  the  boy  is  ready  with  another  globe  of  glass, 
perhaps  of  a  different  colour,  which  he  causes  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  The  man  spins  it 
round  between  his  shears,  nipping  part  of  it  almost  off, 
and  thus  gaining  the  right  quantity  of  metal  for  the 
foot,  no  less  and  no  more.  One  tap  on  an  iron  ledge 
breaks  off  the  superfluous  piece,  and  leaves  a  small  hole 
at  the  point  of  fracture.  Once  more  the  action  of  fire 
is  called  in  to  soften  the  brittle  material,  and  when 
the  pear-shaped  end  comes  out  the  points  of  the  closed 
I  shears  are  introduced  to  widen  the  opening  into  a 
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iq>-like  form.  A  small  lump  of  awenturino  is  by  this 
tine  ou  the  end  of  the  boy's  rod,  melted,  and  only 
•Ted  from  dropping  by  his  dexterity.  One  touch,  and 
i(  adheres  to  the  edge  of  the  cup  just  formed.  He 
pdls  it  out,  and  winds  it  round,  adhering  as  it  goes  to 
the  edge.  Again  the  fire  docs  its  duty,  and  then  the 
•list  finishes  the  form  of  the  foot,  detaching  imme¬ 
diately  the  bulb  at  the  top  from  his  hollow  rod. 
Another  rod,  with  a  molten  piece  of  glass,  is  prepared 
for  him  by  the  boy’s  ready  co-operation,  and  is  pressed 
igaiiist  the  centre  of  the  foot,  to  which  it  adheres, 
into  the  fire  goes  the  whole  piece,  and  when  withdrawn 
the  bowl  of  the  glass  is  partly  shaped  by  the  shears, 
mMiiturino  wound  round  the  edge  as  before  with  the 
loot,  a  last  heat,  and  with  artistic  care  the  delicate 
encus-like  bowl,  which  is  some  day  to  contain  the 
sparkling  wine,  is  completed.  During  all  these  pro¬ 
cesses  the  glass  is  drooping  and  twisting  out  of  shape 
erery  time  it  is  put  in  the  furnace,  so  that  great  care  is 
required  to  retain  the  form.  The  finished  glass  is 
then  put  into  an  annealing  oven,  where  it  remains 
cooling  very  slowly  till  next  morning.  The  student  of 
sit  knows  how  circuit  it  is  to  draw  accurately  and 
delicately  a  graceful  form  which  he  has  all  the  firmness 
of  paper,  block,  and  pencil  or  chalk  to  work  with ;  but 
the  glass-worker  has  to  shape  his  forms  out  of  yielding 
paste  at  the  greatest  speed,  lest  ;t  should  cool  so  far  as  to 
dq)rive  him  of  the  power  to  make  an  impression.  Yet 
the  artist  at  Dr.  Salviati’s  works  will  put  an  old  Venetian 
glass  before  him  and  copy  it  almost  without  fail ;  not 
without  much  previous  study  and  patient  labour,  as 
stay  be  supposed.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  they  are  mere  copyists.  The  maestro  allows  them 
two  hours  every  day  to  be  spent  in  designing  new 
bnns  of  beauty  and  colour  combinations,  nor  docs  he 
consider  the  time  wasted ;  for  his  object  is  not  to  turn 
OBt  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods,  but  to  train  up  a  school  of  real  art  workmen  in 
the  material  which  their  ancestors  caused  to  become  so 
fimouB.  The  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  men  is  beyond 
all  praise.  When  a  new  idea  is  started  by  one  of  them, 
or  even  by  a  stranger  who  may  be  looking  on,  all  are 
interested.  Be  it  a  vase  or  any  other  shape,  there  is 
BO  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  man  for  that  particular  work, 
nor  who  is  to  help  him  at  first.  As  the  form  grows, 
grave  faces  begin  to  surround  the  chief  artist  for  the 
Bwment,  and  many  dark  eyes  kindle  with  eager  interest 
in  his  success.  Strangely  silent  generally  at  their 
work,  they  are  equally  so  now,  except  that  a  hint  is 
perhaps  given  hardly  above  the  breath,  and  a  warning 
voice  sometimes  raised  or  a  hand  stretched  out  to  avert 
a  catastrophe,  for  thin  streams  of  melted  glass  are 
difficult  to  control  and  lead  to  an  accurate  and  successful 
result.  Though  each  has  his  speciality,  all  understand 
file  details  and  are  trained  to  appreciate  beautiful  form, 
and  in  their  simple  economy  the  success  of  one  is  the 
fain  of  all.  “  If  not  yet  a  master,  am  I  not  also  a 
worker  in  glass?”  Even  to  a  stranger  scarcely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  methods  in  use,  this  workshop  is 
positively  fascinating,  and  no  wonder  that  the  good 
doctor  sometimes  forgets  his  dinner  in  the  excitement 
of  suggesting  or  observing  new  creations  springing 
I  from  the  trained  minds  and  skilful  hands  of  his  men. 


One  vase,  not  by  any  means  on  the  moat  elaborate 
pattern,  required  the  labour  of  three  pairs  of  hands,  and 
took  half-an-hour  to  make,  during  which  it  went  thirty- 
five  times  into  the  furnace,  'llie Jiamma  is  made  thus : — 
Upon  the  lump  hollowed  and  rolled  which  is  to  form 
the  body  of  the  vase  or  bottle,  a  strip  of  awenturino  or 
whatever  is  to  form  the  fiames,  which  remind  one  so 
much  of  the  auto  da  ft  garments,  is  wound  spirally, 
and  the  whole  heated.  While  still  in  the  furnace,  and 
before  the  fusion  has  gone  very  far,  a  sharp  edge  is 
drawn  across  the  twist  in  several  places,  so  that  there 
are  ridges  and  furrows  both  longitudinally  and  across 
the  mass  which  is  gradually  becoming  one  piece.  On 
coming  out  of  the  fire  it  is  subjected  to  a  twisting 
process  besides  those  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
correct  form.  The  beautiful  striped  patterns  are  very 
simply  made.  For  a  goblet  of  ruby  and  the  golden- 
hued  awenturino,  for  instance,  a  number  of  rods  of  the 
two  colours  are  laid  side  by  side  alternately  on  a  sort  of 
shovel,  and  introduced  into  the  furnace.  As  they  melt 
they  begin  to  adhere  together,  and  the  workman,  with 
a  piece  of  half-molten  metal  on  the  end  of  his  rod, 
presses  upon  the  end  of  the  first,  and  then  turning 
round  the  hollow  rod,  winds  them  all  up,  so  that  they 
come  together  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  the  end  of 
which  is  fixed  to  the  handle  that  is  to  control  them 
during  subsequent  operations. 

One  great  charm  of  this  Venetian  blown  gloss  is  that 
every  individual  piece  is  an  original  work  of  human  art, 
and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  two  should  be 
exactly  alike  unless  their  form  is  very  simple  indeed, 
the  buyer  chooses  according  to  his  fancy,  and  is  sure 
that  no  one  else  possesses  a  piece  of  exactly  the  same  size 
and  shape.  There  is  also  a  great  pleasure  in  possessing 
an  exact  model  of  one  of  the  ancient  Venice  glasses 
that  were  so  famous.  These  glasses  were  considered  a 
preservative  against  poison,  the  glass  breaking  when 
any  poisonous  drug  was  put  in  it.  Ruby  glass  carafes 
are  made  in  lovely  forms  suited  for  our  modem  require¬ 
ments,  and  give  the  colour  so  much  wanted  on  our 
dinner-tables.  In  my  last  spinnings  I  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  domestic  uses  to  which  this  modern  Venetian 
glass  is  applied.  1  have  since  seen  a  most  charming 
ball  dress  ornamented  with  the  wonderful  “Venice 
beads"  I  spoke  of ;  and  a  complete  suite  of  necklace, 
comb,  earrings,  and  bracelets,  gave  an  originality  and 
charm  to  this  dress  not  easy  to  describe. 

I  next  paid  a  visit  to  Mons.  Eugene  Rimmel,  96, 
Strand,  for  rumours  had  reached  me  of  wonderful  valen¬ 
tines,  and  my  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  Mr. 
Rimmel  stands  alone  in  the  “  art  of  valentine-making.” 
It  is  to  this  gentleman’s  inventive  genius  and  untiring 
energy  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  an  almost  obsolete 
custom,  and  the  redemption  of  that  custom  from  the 
vulgarity  which  at  one  period  characterised  it.  Valen¬ 
tines  are  now — thanks  to  the  talent  and  capital  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  their  production — not 
only  graceful,  kind,  or  loving  remembrances  of  friend 
or  lover,  but  useful,  substantial  presents,  lasting  long 
after  the  flutter  of  pleasure  at  their  arrival  is  over  and 
forgotten.  Sweet  in  every  sense  are  these  valentines ; 
and  the  Silkworm  is  of  opinion  that  friends  and  lovers, 
sisters  and  relations,  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
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privileges  of  the  14th  of  Febraary,  and  not  allow  a 
beautiful,  old,  kind,  cheery  custom  to  be  lost  in  the 
bustle  of  busy  daily  life.  At  Mr.  Rimmel’s  they  will 
see  one  of  the  largest  selections  of  valentines  in  the 
explored  world.  (What  they  may  be  doing  in  that  line 
in  Abyssinia  the  Silkworm  docs  not  pretend  to  know, 
but  she  thinks  “Spinnings  in  Abyssinia”  would  be 
very  interesting.) 

Among  such  a  varied  selection  I  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  those  that  pleased  me  best.  The  prices  range 
from  sixpenee  to  twenty  guineas. 

I  remarked  a  violet  moir4  valentine,  with  a  basket  of 
beautiful  flowers  raised  upon  it ;  another  of  white  satin 
in  a  delicate  silver  frame,  with  fern  sprays  tied  with 
white  satin  ribbon,  on  which  a  “posy”  of  sweet  verses 
was  inscribed ;  and  a  large  white  moir<S  sachet  valen¬ 
tine  was  very  pretty.  This  had  flowers  painted  on  it — 
fuchsias,  eglantine,  and  fern.  Another  had  figures 
beautifully  painted  in  place  of  the  flowers.  These 
valentines  were  edged  with  gold  cord  and  blonde. 

Besides  the  “  posies”  on  the  ribbons  there  are  verses, 
selections  from  good  poets,  on  the  fly-leaf.  And  a 
valentine  of  sky-blue  moire  antique,  with  a  setting  of 
large  pearls  round  it,  was  very  charming ;  deep  blonde 
ruflling  edged  the  outside ;  in  the  centre  a  raised  bou¬ 
quet  of  flowers — roses,  jasmine,  myosotis — ^the  bouquet 
tied  with  pearls  and  white  satin. 

Another  valentine  resembled  a  handful  of  moss-roses 
sparkling  with  dewdrops,  round  which  a  careless  but 
graceful  hand  had  flung  and  knotted  a  blue  and  white 
satin  ribbon.  Another  of  heartsease  and  ferns,  with 
tiny  gold  chains  linking  them,  was  very  pretty.  One 
of  white  satin  particularly  attracted  my  notice;  the 
whole  of  the  satin  was  quilted,  and  tiny  seed-pearls 
sewn  on  each  quilting ;  it  was  edged  with  fine  gold  and 
satin  cord  and  Mechlin  lace.  Beneath  this  elegant 
valentine  was  a  sachet  for  handkerchiefs  and  some 
verses.  Seaweeds,  arranged  on  satin  and  ornamented 
with  shells,  formed  another;  these  Venetian  shells  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  are  much  used  for  valentines. 

One  lovely  valentine  was  composed  of  white  satin, 
on  which  exquisite  leaves  and  slender  branches  inclosed 
a  humming-bird’s  nest,  over  which  this  pretty  “mes¬ 
senger  of  love”  hovered.  A  marabout  feather  edge 
encircled  the  whole  of  this  bijou  valentine.  Another 
was  of  rose  and  white  moire,  with  a  dog  in  raised-work 
in  the  middle.  “  Fidelity”  was  the  name  on  the  collar. 

Another  was  a  bridal  bouquet  painted  on  rose- 
coloured  moire.  The  effect  was  lovely.  A  green 
moire  valentine,  surrounded  with  marabout  feathers, 
was  also  very  striking ;  the  centre  contained  a  medal¬ 
lion  portrait  set  in  pearls. 

After  these  I  was  shown  a  scries  of  delightful  valen¬ 
tines,  each  inclosed  in  a  handsome  box.  They  are 
wreaths  and  bouquets  of  exquisite  flowers,  and  long 
grasses,  and  graceful  ferns ;  beneath  these  floral  trea¬ 
sures  lies  concealed — what?  Anguis  sub  herba  lateusf 
No;  no  snake  in  Mons.  Ilimmel’s  grass.  May  he  have 
lots  of  sunshine  to  make  hay  in !  Beneath  lies  a  double 
smelling-bottle,  goldcn-topped,  jewelled,  and  filled  with 
perfume  of  sweetest  scent.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  delightful  surprise  for  a  young  girl  than  one  of 
these  charming  and  useful  valentines. 


These  scent-bottles  can  be  bad  concealed  in  the 
valentines  at  all  prices  and  of  any  kind.  Other  valen¬ 
tines  arc  made  as  glove  sachet-cases  of  richly-painted 
satin,  sewn  with  pearls,  und  edged  with  marabout 
feathers.  A  handsome  fan  lies  concealed  within ;  the 
fans  arc  of  all  kinds,  and  prices  from  one  shilling  to 
five  guineas.  I  noticed  lace  fans,  ivory  with  paintings, 
and  scented  wood  fans  for  these  “  surprise”  valentines. 

Other  valentine  fans  were  painted  with  valentine 
subjects,  and  form  graceful  presents  at  this  season. 

Cupid’s  Magnet,  a  new  heart  barometer,  is  also 
pretty.  A  Cupid  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  a  heart,  on 
which  North,  South,  East,  West,  and  the  intermediate  i 
points  of  the  compass  are  inscribed,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
flicting  passions  and  feelings  of  love,  hatred,  compas-  ^ 
sion,  dislike,  interest,  coldness,  affection,  indifference. 
Of  course,  a  fair  coquette  will  arrange  that  the  magnet 
shall  point  where  she  likes  or  loves.  Behind  this  pretty 
barometer  is  a  heart-shaped  scent-bottle  filled  with 
delicious  perfume. 

Then  I  saw  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  valentines.  Imagine  a 
box  of  white,  blue,  mauve,  rose,  or  purple,  trimmed 
with  rich  blonde  and  feathers,  arriving  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  inst.  At  a  gentle  pressure  the  lid  rises,  and 
sweet  sounds,  sweet  sights,  and  sweet  scents  at  once 
delight  the  happy  receiver  of  this  valentine.  What  ii 
the  so'ind  ?  Fairy  music  from  a  concealed  musical-box 
The  sights  ?  A  fairy  lake,  in  whose  placid  bosom  are  rt 
fleeted  aquatic  plants,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms,  as  weO 
as  your  own  eyes.  A  humming-bird  is  singing  in  thh 
lovely  nest,  and  beneath  the  whole  lie  verses,  whose 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  in  lifelike 
painting.  Another  has  the  balcony  scene  from  Roma 
and  Juliet  on  the  outside;  the  interior  is  filled  with s 
humming-bird’s  nest  among  snowy  blossoms  aiid 
begonia  leaves,  water-lilies  and  their  half -opened  budi 
This  also  conceals  a  musical-box.  Another  is  com¬ 
posed  of  white  satin,  richly  painted.  On  opening  tha 
charming  casket  the  fairy  music  begins,  and  a  wreath 
of  graceful  ferns  alone  appears ;  a  touch  on  the  middle 
of  the  wreath,  and  lo !  it  divides,  and  a  lovely  smiling 
cherub,  a  Cupid,  in  fact,  appears,  offering  a  letter  in 
his  rosy  little  hands.  Another  touch,  and  this  darling 
boy  retires — but  who  would  wish  to,  who  could  shut  qi 
Cupid  on  his  patron  saint’s  day? 

If  a  modem  Orpheus  would  enchant  a  modem  Enry- 
dice,  Mons.  Rimmel  can  supply  him  with  a  valentine 
that  will  prove  irresistible.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lyre, 
such  as  Sappho  might  have  used.  It  is  of  blue  and 
gold,  with  golden  strings,  and  when  opened  this  lovely 
valentine  is  full  of  exquisite  birds  and  flowers — ^birdi 
that  warble,  flowers  that  shed  a  delicious  scent — and 
forms  a  casket  for  jewellery  worthy  of  the  fairest  of  tie 
daughters  of  Merrie  England.  Truly  this  is  a  pcerlem 
valentine. 

Then  I  saw  surprise  boxes  which  open  and  disclow 
eight  scent-bottles ;  these  form  very  acceptable  valen¬ 
tines.  Mechanical  valentines  are  not  wanting  in  thii 
collection.  A  negress  plays  the  guitar  in  the  middk  | 
of  a  bowl  of  water,  live  fish  swimming  round  her. 
Another  is  a  small  standard  rose,  life-size,  on  which  a 
dear  little  birdie  sings,  flutters,  and  opens  and  shuts  its 
tiny  beak.  But  the  cleverest  of  all  is  a  little  figure 
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pUjing  at  “  thimble-rig she  turns  her  head  and  lifts 
■p  silver  cones,  under  which  blue  and  red  balls,  dice, 
snd  cards  appear,  disappear,  and  change  places ;  it  is 
most  comical  and  amusing.  I  saw  various  wonders  of 
novelty  and  cheapness,  but  as  I  came  to  inspect  valen¬ 
tines  to  valentines  I  will  keep  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  a  resolution  in  this  tempting  boutique,  where 
industry  and  ingenuity  rival  each  other,  and  where 
ittractions  offer  on  every  side.  Adieu,  kind  and  cour¬ 
teous  inventor  of  these  charming  mulberry-leaves. 

So  many  ladies  have  written  upon  the  boot  question, 
isking  for  general  information  upon  important  points 
in  hoot  and  shoe  making,  that  the  Silkworm  paid 
mother  visit  to  the  Flexura  Boot  Depot,  424,  Oxford- 
itrect.  She  finds  from  her  correspondents  that  much 
painful  foot  disease  has  been  caused  by  wearing  ill- 
made  and  ill-fitting  boots,  and  many  ladies  who  had 
pretty  feet  when  girls,  now  suffer  from  enlarged  joints 
md  other  miseries.  One  lady  in  particular  wrote  to 
the  Silkworm  some  months  since,  in  great  agony  from 
m  enlarged  joint.  At  her  recommendation  Mr,  Nicoll 
made  for  the  sufferer  a  pair  of  boots,  and  she  was  able 
at  once  to  wear  them  comfortably.  She  now  writes  to 
lay  that  she  is  entirely  cured,  that  her  foot  has  regained 
its  natural  size,  and  she  is  able  to  dance  and  walk 
about  as  well  as  ever.  She  continues  to  wear  the 
Flexura  boots.  Several  other  ladies  add  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  these  boots ;  and  one 
of  the  many  advantages  of  this  make  is,  that  the  foot 
looks  well  and  appears  to  advantage  in  them.  Sufllcient 
attention  is  rarely  given  by  bootmakers  to  the  art  of 
lu<-making,  and  unless  the  last  or  model  is  of  the 
exact  shape  and  size  of  the  foot,  the  boot  will  not  fit. 
The  real  art  of  last-modelling  is  to  make  a  model  of 
the  foot,  from  which  to  make  a  boot  that  will  fit  the 
foot  all  over,  and  allow  the  joints  free  play  and  perfect 
action,  without  being  or  looking  too  largo. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  imagine  that  because  an 
easy  boot  is  required,  it  must  be  large.  Some  boots 
are  large,  and  yet  do  not  give  the  required  ease, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not  room  given 
where  only  the  room  is  wanted.  A  large  boot  never 
feels  firm  and  comfortable  on  the  foot,  and  the  leather 
often  falls  inwards  and  chafes  the  foot.  Now  these 
mistakes  in  boot-making  cannot  occur  where  the  lasts 
are  made  on  the  premises,  under  the  eye  of  the  master 
and  measurer  of  the  foot.  Only  those  who  see  the 
shape  of  the  foot  can  allow  for  the  swelling  or  tender¬ 
ness  of  parts,  or  know  exactly  “where  the  shoe 
pinches.”  Mr.  Nicoll's  personal  superintendence  is  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  tlie  very  perfect  fit  of  the  Flexura 
boots.  l.Adies  in  the  country  can  have  their  boots 
sent  to  them  by  forwarding  an  old  worn  boot  and  a 
pencil  outline  of  the  foot  when  standing  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  If  a  corn  exists  on  the  toes,  it  is  well  to  mark 
tho  spot  on  the  paper.  The  Flexura  boots  preserve 
their  shape  to  tho  last  day  of  wearing,  and  can  be 
made  with  the  new  indiarubber  sole,  so  that  ladies  who 
object  to  thick-soled  boots,  by  having  this  waterproof 
sole  inserted  in  their  boots,  can  keep  their  feet  as  dry 
as  if  incased  in  double-soled  boots  of  the  thickest 
make.  This  advantage  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
whoso  feet  are  tender  or  weak.  Among  fashionable 


boots  I  remarked  some  high  boots  made  with  a  double 
row  of  buttons,  one  side  really  to  button,  the  other 
simulating  only. 

Another  pair  was  high  in  the  ankle,  and  scalloped 
round  the  top  edge  with  blue  leather ;  blue  laces  and 
tassels  completed  these  pretty  “  Hessians."  The  shoes 
and  shoe-buckles  were  very  pretty.  Large  Pompadour 
buckles,  with  brilliant  steel  and  gold  mingled,  rosettes 
with  cords  and  tassels,  rosettes  thickly  sewn  with 
seed-pearls;  others  with  moss-roses  worked  on  them. 
At  the  Flexura  Depot  needlework  slippers  are  made  up 
in  various  ways,  and  great  taste  is  shown  in  tlie  trim¬ 
mings.  The  Silkworm  heartily  recommends  her  corre¬ 
spondents  to  try  the  Flexura  boot  for  themselves,  as 
she  feels  convinced  of  its  immense  service  in  cases  of 
tender  feet,  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  constructed. 

The  Silkworm  then  proceeded  to  another  Mr.  Nicoll, 
or  rather  Messrs.  II.  and  D.  Nicoll,  of  114,  Hegent- 
street,  to  see  some  new  jupons,  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  her  readers.  This  new  petticoat  is  called  the 
“  kilted”  jupon.  The  skirt  is  gored,  and  has  the  lower 
part  laid  in  full  folds  like  the  Scotch  kilts.  These  folds 
extend  up  the  skirt  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches.  The 
effect  is  equally  novel  and  pretty.  The  petticoats  are 
made  in  scarlet  and  dark-blue  Melton  cloth,  and  in  plaids, 
and  in  woollen  reps.  The  prices  range  from  ISs.  to  70s. 
They  can  be  worn  with  the  pi’etty  Fontainebleau  cos¬ 
tume  I  have  described  before,  and  which  is  the  favourite 
costume  among  the  elite  this  winter,  and  indeed  it 
ought  to  be,  for  it  is  equally  pretty  worn  as  a  short  or 
a  long  dress,  and  most  elegant  in  velveteen ;  in  fact,  I 
like  the  Fontainebleau  velveteen  costume  better  than 
most.  It  can  be  had  in  black,  violet,  and  brown. 
Pretty  little  jackets  arc  made  to  match,  with  collar  a 
refers  and  very  large  buttons.  I  noticed  very  warm 
brown  cloth  jackets,  with  revers  of  scarlet  and  enor¬ 
mously  large  pearl  buttons.  They  are  novel  and 
distingue.  Some  are  bound  and  lined  with  sealskin. 

At  present  seal  fur  is  so  much  in  vogue,  that  the 
creme  de  la  creme  prefer  handsome  cloth  or  velvet 
mantles  lined  with  this  costly  fur,  which  is  allowed  to 
appear  as  a  revers.  Messrs.  Nicoll  execute  orders  for 
these  elegant  mantles.  I  remarked  some  very  pretty 
jackets,  for  early  spring  wear,  of  cloth,  bound  and 
trimmed  with  coloured  leather,  with  narrow  velvet  and 
with  seal  fur  edging.  Some  of  these  jackets  are  double- 
breasted,  others  are  single,  while  again  a  third  variety 
simulate  the  double,  but  are  single-breasted.  All  these 
jackets  are  cut  in  points  of  various  shapes,  and  are 
from  2o3.  to  35s.  Cd.,  those  edged  with  seal  of  course 
being  higher  in  price. 

I  saw  some  very  pretty  riding-habits,  trimmed  with 
miliraiy  braid,  with  basques  d  la  Grande  Duckesse. 
Costumes,  both  short  and  long,  I  also  remarked, 
exquisitely  braided.  Ladies  will  also  be  glad  to  know 
tliat  Messrs.  Nicoll  make  up  plain  dresses  of  moir4, 
cloth,  Melton,  and  velvet  material.  The  Silkworm 
need  not  add  how  perfect  is  the  fit  of  dresses  made  by 
a  first-rate  house  like  Messrs.  Nicoll's. 

Next  month  1  hope  to  furnish  my  readers  with  the 
novelties,  &c.,  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Peter  llobinson's. 

The  .Silkworm. 
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CHILDREN’S  COSTUMES. 


794. — Cap  with  Visor, 
FOR  A  Boy  from  8  to 
10  Years  Old. 

Oar  pattern  is  made  of 
black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
tine  black  silk  braid.  The 
visor  is  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  The  cap  is  lined  with 
quilted  silk 


795. — Round  Hat. 


794. — Cap  with  Visor. 


798. — Young  Lady’s  Bodice,  from  10  to  12 
Years  Old. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  a  dress  of  any  woollen  or 
silk  material.  It  is  a  plain  high  bodice,  upon  which  a 
Vandyke  border  simulates  a  low 
corselet.  A  deep  basque  and 
Hi  Bll^  short  epaulettes  and  cuffs  are 

^  vandyked  all  round.  The 

J  original  was  made  of  grey  ah 

M:  'SSj^  paca,  bound  with  blue  silk, 
iv  Waistband  of  blue  silk,  with 

O  ^  buckle.  iSquare  pearl 


795.— Round  Hat,  for  a  Boy  from  8  to  10 
Years  Old. 

This  round  hat  is  made  of  black  cloth,  lined  with 
black  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  tumed-up  border  of 
grey  plush. 


796. — Child’s  Jacket,  from  2 
TO  3  Years  Old. 

This  jacket  is  made  of  light 
grey  flannel,  and  fastened  on 
the  left  side.  It  is  bound  with 
a  strip  of  scarlet  flannel  11  inch 
wide,  over  which  strips  of  nar¬ 
row  black  velvet  ribbon  arc  placed 
as  seen  on  illustration.  Small 
mother-of-pearl  buttons  com¬ 
plete  the  trimming. 
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799. — Baby  Flannel  (Front). 


acquainted  with  European  mathemati¬ 
cal  works.  Astronomy  has  not  yet 
been  entirely  emancipated  from  astro¬ 
logy.  Their  geographical  knowledge 
is  mainly  limit^  to  their  own  country, 
though  recently  some  Chinese  scholars 
have  adopted  more  correct  ideas  on 
tin.?  subject.  As  to  the  fine  arts,  their 
aesthetical  feeling  has  been  developed 
in  a  manner  so  peculiar  as  to  defy  all 
direct  comparison  with  Christian  art. 
While  the  skilful  workmanship  in  Chi¬ 
nese  sculpture,  paintings,  and  architec¬ 
ture  may  justly  be  admired,  the  designs 
are  mostly  grotesque  and  incongruous. 
No  higher  standard  seems  to  exist  for 
Chinese  art  than  mere  mechanical  skill ; 
there  is  scarcely  any  vestige  of  an 
effort  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  truly 
beautiful  and  sublime.  Chinese  artists 
are  able  to  copy  European  works  of  art 
with  admirable  accuracy,  but  they  do 
not  appreciate  them,  or  consider  them 
as  models  worthy  of  imitation.  Land¬ 
scape  gardening  is  the  only  branch  of 
art  in  which  the  Chinese  have  been  the 


800. — Baby  Flannel  (Back). 


masters  of  the  Europeans.  In  this  i 

department  they  aim  at  a  close  imi-  %  j 
tation  of  Nature,  but  their  singular  1%  j 

predilection  for  dwarfish  and  stunted  ij;  _ 

tonns  mars  the  effect  of  their  designs.  y 

Their  music  is  painfully  inharmo-  V' 

nious  to  cultivated  ears.  They  have  ^  ^ 

a  great  many  stringed  and  wind  in-  \  i  "'"S'* 

itruments,  besides  drums,  bells,  &c.,  J',  ^  :ii 

but  of  accord,  rhythm,  harmony,  Jllji''  jj 

and  melody  they  have  not  the  least  J  '  | 

idea.  Their  instrumental  music  ap-  f 1 1| 

pears  to  strangers  to  be  nothing  but  i  , ,  | 

an  exceedingly  disagreeable  noise.  ^ —  . 

“The  lo,  or  gong,  is  the  type  of  801. — B.a 

Chinese  music :  a  crashing  harangue 
of  rapid  blows  upon  it,  with  a  rattling  accompaniment 
of  small  drums,  and  a  crackling  symphony  of  shrill 
notes  from  the  clarinet  and  cymbal,  constitute  the 
chief  features  of  their  musical  performances.  Their 


801. — Baby’s  Shirt. 


vocal  music  is  generally  on  a  high 
^  falsetto  key,  somewhere  between  a 
squeal  and  a  scream.”  However, 

_ ^  'fe  they  enjoy  it,  and  are  apt  to  con- 

1  X  European  music  precisely,  in 

-'if  Y  the  same  light  as  we  do  tlieirs.  llie 

I  art  of  dancing  they  set  down  as  a 

j'/  J  branch  of  the  dramatic  art.  How 

'  li'l '  0  Europeans  or  Americans  can  enjoy 

[  J  dancingthemselves  instead  of  having 

it  done  by  their  hired  servants  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  the 
Chinese  mind.  The  drama  is  very 
. -1  popular  among  all  classes  of  Chi¬ 
’s  Shirt.  nese  society,  except  the  public 

officers,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
witness  theatrical  performances  because  of  the  vulgarity 
and  obscenity  by  which  the  plays  are  generally  cha¬ 
racterised.  The  actors  are  not  respected.  \Vomen 
have  not  been  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage  since  the 


802. — Baby  Nightgown. 


time  when 
the  Emperor 
K  ie  n  1  u  n  g 
(1736-’96) 
married  an 
actress;  their 
parts  are 
played  by 
beardless 
youths  or  eu¬ 
nuchs.  Only 
in  the  N.  and 
E.  provinces 
are  perma¬ 
nent  theatres 
to  be  found. 
The  lower 
classes  are 
very  fond  of 
theatrical 
entertain¬ 
ments. 


803. — Baby  Monthly  Gown. 


Full-sized  Patterns  for  cutting  out  the  above  articles  are  given  on  the  large  Sheet. 
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AN  INFANTS  WARDROBE. 

“  And  how  was  the  precious  haby  drest  t 
In  a  robe  of  the  East,  with  lace  of  the  West, 

Like  one  of  Croesns’  issne ; 

Her  best  bibs  were  made 
Of  rich  gold  brocade, 

And  the  others  of  silver  tissne.” 

i/iss  Kilniansegg. — Hood. 

Our  readers  will  welcome  illustrations  (see  p.  101)  of 
the  most  important  part  of  an  infant's  wardrobe.  Young 
mothers  naturally  wish  that  the  dear  babe  upon  whom 
80  many  hopes  rest  should  find  upon  its  arrival  in  this 
cold  world  of  ours  proper  2)reparatious  and  proper 
clothing  ready  for  its  use  and  service.  For  the  want 
of  attention  to  these  details  many  a  “little  craft  is 
cast  away  in  its  very  first  trip  in  Babbicome  Bay," 
although  it  has  come  “safe  to  Port  Natal.” 

The  great  difficulty  in  providing  a  layette,  as  an 
infant’s  outfit  is  termed,  is  in  procuring  patterns  and 
ascertaining  the  exact  quantity  of  material  required, 
its  quality  and  cost,  and  the  necessary  number  of  each 
article. 

The  following  list  will  assist  our  readers.  We  give 
the  smallest  quantity  possible,  consistent  with  keeping 
a  baby  clean  and  nice. 


No.  Abticle.  Yds.  PerYxrd.  Material. 

6  Shirts . 2  2s.  Lawn  or  French  cambric 

2  Belts,  or  4  flannel  strips  }  Is.  6d.  Saxony  flannel 

4  Pilches . Is.  9d.  Lancashire  flannel 

6  Nightgowns  ...  10  Is.  3d.  Fine  longeloth 

4  Long  flannels  ...  8  23.,2s.6d.  Fine  Saxony  flannel 

6  White  petticoats  .  .  13  Is.  Longeloth 

4  Monthly  gowns  .  .  13}  Is.  4d.  Cambric  mnslin 

6  Babes . 14  2s.,  23.6d.  Fine  cambric  mnslin 

4  Head  Squares  ...  3  Ss.  Colonred  Saxony  flannel 

6  Bibs . 1}  Is.  9d.,  Is.  4d.Piqne  or  cambric  mnslin 

Each. 

4  Rollers  or  swathes  .  —  Is.  6d.  Webbing 

2  Waterproof  pilches  .  —  2s.  6d.  Mackintosh 

1  Hood . —  12s.  6d.  Cashmere  braided 

1  Cloak . —  25s.  Cashmere  braided 

1  Jacket  .....  —  3s.  Knitted  wool 

2  Caps . —  78.  6d.  Lace  and  ribbon 

Per  Piece. 

4  doz.  Napkins  .  .  4  pieces  at  12s.  Diaper 

Per  Pair. 

6  Shoes . —  Is.  Knitted  wool 


Ixr ants’  Baskets. — 1  French  basket,  eorered  and  flonneed  with 
figored  mnslinet,  and  trimmed  with  fringe,  13s.  6d.  to  18e.  Cd. 

Fittimos  for  Baskets. — 1  coverlet,  made  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  basket,  and  incleded  in  the  price  of  it;  1  packet  of 
powder,  6d. ;  1  powder-box,  9d. ;  1  powder  puff,  9d. ;  1  packet  of 
soap.  Is. ;  1  fine  sponge,  2s.  fid. ;  1  sponge-bag,  Is. ;  1  hairbmsh. 
Is.  fid.;  unrsery  pins,  fid.  The  set  complete,  8a.  Gd.  4  fine 
diaper  washing  towels,  8s.  In  one  pocket  of  the  basket  shonld  be 
placed  a  cat  skein  of  whity-brown  thread,  scissors  and  needle, 
bnrnt  linen,  pot  of  cold  cream. 

Bassinette. — French  bassinette,  covered,  donbly  flonneed  with 
figured  mu^linet,  and  trimmed  with  fringe,  £1  ISs.  Gd. 

Futtnos  for  Bassinettes. — 1  coverlet  (mads  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  bassinette,  and  included  in  the  price  of  it) ; 
1  wool  mattress,  7s.  fid. ;  1  down  pillow,  Ss.  fid. ;  fine  longeloth 
pillow-cases,  Is.  fid.  each ;  fine  longeloth  sheets,  per  pair  3s.  fid. ; 
1  pair  of  blankets,  fis.  fid. ;  indiarubber  sheet,  2s.  Gd. 

The  shirt,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  (801),  can 
be  made  in  cither  lawn  or  French  cambric.  The  pattern 
was  made  in  lawn,  and  tiiinmed  with  Valenciennes 


lace  round  the  bosom  and  sleeves ;  the  lace  can  be  sewn 
on  the  folded  flaps  (see  801) ;  the  flaps  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  are  cut  in  one  piece,  and  are  wider  in  the 
front  than  they  are  in  the  back.  We  give  two  patterns 
of  shirt-sleeves:  the  “crossed"  shirt-sleeve  is  the 
prettiest.  One  advantage  of  this  sleeve  is  that  it 
requires  no  gusset  in  making,  another  is  that  it  is 
easier  to  tie  up  the  infant  s  sleeve  from  being  so  narrow 
at  the  top. 

The  rollers  or  swathes  are  generally  made  of  woven 
webbing ;  some  ladies  prefer  these  of  flannel,  but  there 
is  more  support  in  the  webbing. 

A  belt  or  flannel  strip  is  generally  added,  or  a  quilted 
flannel  stay  is  even  used,  but  we  consider  this  last 
unnecessary.  The  strips  are  four  inches  wide,  and  are 
herring-boned  round. 

The  napkins  should  be  made  of  good  diaper,  and 
should  be  used  as  hand-towels,  and  carefully  washed 
without  soda  for  some  time  before  they  are  required 
for  the  baby,  to  soften  them,  and  take  the  newness  off, 
so  that  the  tender  skin  should  not  be  frayed  by  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  The  usual  length  is  3G  inches  by 
18  wide,  but  some  ladies  allow  40  inches,  when  the 
width  should  be  20  inches.  A  piece  of  diaper  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  12  yards,  but  often  measures  less. 
Ladies  should  see  that  they  buy  diaper  of  the  exact 
width  they  require,  or  the  napkins  will  not  be  of  good 
shape,  unless  cut,  which  is  wasteful.  They  are  usually 
made  as  long  towels,  hemmed  at  each  end. 

The  pilch  should  be  of  Lancashire  flannel,  cut  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  size  given  in  our  diagram  sheet.  Five 
pleats  on  each  side  flt  it  into  a  longeloth  band,  20 
inches  long  by  2}  inches  deep.  This  band  has  two 
runners,  top  and  bottom,  in  which  arc  placed  strings 
of  tape.  Tape  strings  are  also  put  on  the  corners  below 
the  band.  A  small  square  piece  of  longeloth  is  sewn  on 
the  flannel,  about  three  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
pointed  corner,  in  which  a  button-hole  is  worked ;  the 
tape  strings  pass  through  this,  and  tic.  The  flannel 
pilch  may  be  herring-boned  round,  or  bound  with 
flannel  binding,  which  it  is  best  to  purchase  by  the 
piece. 

Waterproof  pilches  are  generally  purchased  ready¬ 
made,  but  they  can  be  made,  if  desired,  out  of  a  sheet 
of  mackintosh,  neatly  bound,  and  made  from  the  same 
pattern  as  the  flannel  pilch.  Many  ladies  object  to 
the  use  of  mackintosh,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
unhealthy. 

Nightgown. — As  seen  in  illustration  (801),  the  front 
is  formed  into  a  waistband  by  four  rows  of  gathers, 
over  which  a  cord  is  closely  sewn.  A  strip  of  calico, 
4  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  is  felled  on  each  side 
of  the  placket-hole  at  the  back.  The  back  is  slightly 
gathered  on  these  strips.  A  long  strip  or  string  of 
longeloth,  30  inches  long,  passes  through  both  the 
runners  formed  by  this  felled  piece,  and  ties  to  a 
corresponding  string,  15  inches  long,  under  the  left 
arm,  thus  avoiding  any  chance  of  hurting  the  infant 
by  a  tie  at  the  back.  Two  button-holes  are  worked  on 
the  sides,  for  the  exit  of  the  strings.  'Fhe  nightgown 
skirt  is  composed  of  a  width  and  a-half  of  longeloth, 
the  whole  width  being  put  in  front,  with  the  gore 
(see  diagram)  sloped  from  the  top.  The  cuff  of  the 
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sleeve  is  turned  up  about  IJ  inch.  The  neck  is 
gathered  into  a  tiny  band  15  inches  long.  Frills  or 
fine  work  should  edge  the  cuffs  and  neck. 

The  long  flannels  are  pleated  at  the  back  (800),  and 
stitched  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  where  a  runner  is 
placed.  This  runner  is  5^  inches  from  the  top,  and 
goes  all  round  the  waist,  tying  at  the  side  (799).  The 
ioulder-straps  are  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  width.  These  arc  sewn  on  the  back,  and  button 
on  to  the  same  buttons  that  fasten  the  front  across. 
This  flannel  is  quite  double-breasted.  The  seams 
should  be  neatly  herring-boned,  and  the  whole  flannel 
neatly  bound. 

The  petticoats  are  made  quite  plain,  with  a  hem  and 
two  or  three  tucks.  The  body  and  armholes  may  be 
trimmed  with  work  or  lace,  but  are  usually  left  simply 
hemmed. 

Monthly  gowns  are  made  plainly,  with  a  hem  1^ 
inch  wide,  worked  in  coral  stitch.  The  bodice  in  illus¬ 
tration  803  is  made  with  strips  of  lace  insertion  and 
gores  of  cambric  muslin  put  in  with  coral  stitch ;  the 
back  has  a  wide  hem  and  pleat.  Both  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bodice  are  finished  off  with  a  tiny  band, 
and  the  neck  trimmed  with  lace.  The  sleeve  is  long, 
and  has  a  trimming  of  lace  and  insertion,  making 
a  perfect  short  sleeve.  After  the  month  the  lower 
part  can  be  removed,  thus  making  of  the  monthly 
gown  a  pretty  day  robe.  The  cuff  of  the  long  sleeve  is 
trimmed  to  match.  The  pattern  of  this  bodice  will  do 
very  nicely  for  a  robe  by  using  the  short  sleeve,  of 
which  we  give  a  diagram. 

Robes. — Most  ladies  buy  the  bodices  for  robes  ready 
made;  they  cost  from  Is.  9d.  to  10s.  and  12s.  each, 
varying  with  the  work  and  trimming.  Indeed,  they 
can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made, 
if  time  and  labour  be  counted.  We  have  given  the 
quantities  of  material  necessary  for  6  robes,  ineluding 
the  bodices,  for  ladies  who  prefer  to  make  them. 

Where  skirts  are  placed  on  bought  bodices,  it  is  well 
to  ornament  them  with  a  hem  and  16  or  18  tucks  only. 
These  tucks  can  be  headed  with  coral  stitch  or  any 
fancy  “  baby  stitch.”  Few  ladies  now  dress  their  in¬ 
fants  in  lavishly  trimmed  and  embroidered  robes.  At 
most,  exquisite  fineness  of  material  and  beauty  of  lace 
insertions  announce  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  mother. 

“  The  very  robe  of  the  infant  told 
A  tale  of  wealth  in  every  fold— 

It  lapped  her  like  a  vapour! 

So  fine,  BO  thin,  the  mind  at  a  loss 
Could  compare  it  to  nothing  except  a  cross 
Of  cobweb  with  bank-note  paper." 

Bibs  are  made  of  quilted  longcloth,  cambric  muslin, 
or  piqu4.  They  are  corded  round  and  fastened  at  the 
back  with  a  button  and  loop.  They  can  be  trimmed 
with  worked  edging,  and  are  often  embroidered  with  the 
word  “  Baby,”  surrounded  by  a  wreath  worked  in  satin 
stitch. 

The  hood  and  cloak  are  to  be  purchased  quite  as 
cheaply  as  made  at  home.  Space  will  not  admit  of  our 
giving  a  diagram  of  these  articles.  They  are  usually 
made  in  cashmere  or  merino,  lined  with  silk  and  quilted. 
The  hood  is  decorated  with  a  rosette  for  a  boy. 

The  squares  are  what  their  name  implies,  merely 


squares  of  coloured  fianncl  to  throw  over  the  infant’s 
head  when  going  from  room  to  room.  Large  squares 
boimd  with  ribbon  are  sometimes  used  as  a  wrapper  for 
the  entire  child ;  one  comer  is  then  rounded  off,  and  a 
runner  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  edge,  to 
draw  up  so  as  to  form  a  hood. 

The  shoes  or  boots  need  no  description. 

The  jacket  is  to  be  worn  under  the  cloak,  and  is  not 
needed  in  hot  weather. 

The  caps  are  worn  under  the  hood  out  of  doors 
Fronts  can  be  tacked  in  the  hood,  but  are  not  so  neat 
as  these  caps  of  narrow  lace  and  white  satin  ribbon. 

The  advantage  is  great  of  buying  good  materials  (lawn 
is  preferable  to  cambric  on  account  of  its  durability, 
for  instance).  A  good  layette,  properly  made  and  used, 
with  proper  care  ought  to  last  for  the  use  of  six  or 
seven  children;  but  to  do  this,  the  articles  must  be 
taken  every  care  of  when  in  and  out  of  use,  and  made 
well,  and  of  good  materials.  We  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  a  shop  of  undeniable  respectability, 
that  of  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  37,  Piccadilly,  to  those 
ladies  who  wish  to  purchase  the  materials  for  a  layette, 
while  those  who  wish  to  order  one  to  be  made  for 
them  can  choose  all  the  necessary  materials,  and  can, 
if  preferred,  have  their  own  patterns  made  up. 

Mrs.  Bourne  has  every  necessary  for  an  infant’s 
wardrobe,  all  of  first-rate  quality  and  moderate  price. 
We  shall  gladly  furnish  aay  further  information  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  baby-linen,  or  reply  to  any 
questions  that  may  arise  about  an  infant’s  layette. 

OLD  FAIRS  AND  MARKETS. 

AM  about  to  write  of  old-fashioned  Fairs  and 
Markets,  for  I  am  sure  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  the  customs  (fast  disappearing)  of  our  coun¬ 
try  gives  us  not  only  a  new  interest  in  them,  but  in 
other  and  higher  objects. 

Fairs  and  Markets  are  especially  venerable.  Though 
meetings  for  the  sake  of  barter  had  long  been  established 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  regular 
institution  of  fairs  can  be  dated.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Abbot  Melitus,  a.d.  601,  Gregory,  speaking  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  says — “There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
impossible  to  efface  everything  at  once  from  their 
obdurate  minds,  because  he  who  endeavours  to  ascend 
the  highest  place  rises  by  degrees  or  steps,  and  not  by 
leaps.  And  because  they  have  been  used  to  slaughter 
many  oxen  in  their  sacrifices  to  devils,  some  solemnity 
must  be  exchanged  for  them  on  this  account,  as  that  on 
the  day  of  dedication  or  the  nativities  of  the  holy 
martyrs  whose  relics  are  there  deposited,  they  may 
build  themselves  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees  about 
those  churches  which  have  been  turned  to  that  use  from 
the  temples,  and  celebrate  the  solemnity  with  religious 
feasting,  and  no  more  offer  beasts  to  the  devil^but  kill 
cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  and  return 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  things  for  their  sustenance,  to 
the  end  that  while  some  gratifications  are  outwardly 
permitted  them,  they  more  easily  consent  to  the  inward 
consolations  of  the  grace  of  God.” 

Two  festivals  were  thus  introduced  to  the  Anglo- 
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Saxons,  one  on  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  the  other  and  by  far  the  most  important,  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
The  latter  was  called  “  the  Church's  Holiday,”  and  in 
time  quite  superseded  the  feast  of  dedication.  On  the 
eve  of  the  festival  the  people  assembled  in  the  church 
bearing  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  were  supposed 
to  watch  and  pray  during  the  whole  night.  These 
nocturnal  meetings  were  called  wakes  or  vigiUt,  in 
allusion  to  the  wakefulness  of  the  congregation.  But 
as  the  number  of  the  attendants  increased,  the  devotion 
of  the  crowd  waxed  fainter.  Prayers  no  longer  satis¬ 
fied  them  during  the  long  night,  and  very  soon  they 
were  interrupted  by  dealers  in  provisions  and  ale,  who 
were  but  too  ready  to  supply  the  fainting  devotees. 
Excess  and  disturbance  soon  followed,  till  what  had  at 
first  been  a  solemn  religious  service  degenerated  into 
a  scene  of  riot  and  intemperance. 

The  monks,  seeing  the  utter  failure  of  their  design, 
substituted  a  fast  for  a  wake,  though  the  meeting 
retained  the  original  name.  But  the  abuses  remained : 
the  fast  was  nominal,  and  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  St.  Gregory  were  still  more  grossly  perverted.  An 
old  MS.  legend  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  speaks  indig¬ 
nantly  of  “the  songs,  the  dancing,  harping,  piping, 
gluttony,  and  sin” — “  holiness  turned  to  cursedness” — 
in  the  sacred  temple.  So  scandalous  did  these  wakes 
become  at  length,  that  they  were  entirely  prohibited 
at  night,  and  though  a  fast  was  proclaimed  the  day 
b^ore,  all  conviviality  was  reserved  to  the  day  of  the 
festival.  To  this  the  people  came  in  crowds  from  far 
and  near,  feasting  their  friends  under  the  leafy  huts 
fonned  by  the  boughs  of  trees  which  Pope  Gregory 
had  directed  to  be  made.  These  huts,  which  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  booths,  were  placed  at  first  in 
the  churchyards,  and  among  those  erected  for  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  hospitality  arose  others  for  the  sale 
of  various  commodities,  and  first  gave  the  idea  of  a 
feria  or  fair.  So  large  a  gathering  as  was  attracted  by 
the  festival  of  a  saint  afforded  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
merce  too  valuable  to  be  neglected,  and  its  advantages 
soon  became  too  obvious  to  be  confined  to  pedlars  and 
chapmen.  Mother  Church  was  on  the  alert,  and  her 
holy  sons  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  they  could 
advance  her  temporal  welfare  by  these  meetings. 
Tlie  bishops  and  abbots  applied  to  the  king  for 
charters  to  hold  there  feriae  or  fairs,  and  very  soon 
reaped  a  large  harvest  from  the  tolls  which  their 
charters  authorised  them  to  levy  on  all  who  transacted 
business  there. 

The  chief  taxes  were  stallage  for  the  place  occupied 
by  the  stall  or  booth ;  lestage  for  permission  to  carry 
goods  up  and  down  the  fair ;  pontage  for  passage  over 
the  bridges ;  and  geresgiene  for  entrance  into  the  town. 
In  addition  to  these  profits,  the  monastery  had  many 
stalls  in  the  fair  where,  for  the  benefit  of  the  monks, 
articles  were  sold  in  the  temporary  streets  that  took 
their  name  for  the  time  from  the  various  commodities 
sold  therein,  such  as  Spicery-street,  Pottery-street,  &c. 

The  most  costly  articles  soon  began  to  be  sold  at 
fairs.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  a  mantle  was  bought 
for  the  king  s  eldest  son  for  £20  at  Winchester  fair, 
aud  at  the  same  place  costly  silver  vessels  were  pur¬ 


chased  for  the  castle  chapel.  In  the  House  Book  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland  is  an  order  to  the 
steward  to  attend  all  fairs  in  order  to  buy  stores  of 
wine,  wax,  wheat,  malt,  salted  oxen  and  sheep.  At 
St.  Mary  Ottery's  College,  in  Devonshire,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  wax  were  annually  bought  at  the  fair  for  the 
use  of  the  choir. 

When  a  fair  belonged  to  a  monastery  it  was  usual  to 
oblige  every  man  to  take  an  oath  at  the  gate  before  he 
was  admitted  that  he  would  neither  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  j 
cheat,  while  he  remained  in  the  fair.  These  oaths, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  court  of 
Pie  Poudre  (Dusty  Foot),  in  allusion  to  the  dusty  feet  ! 
of  the  suitors,  where  disputes  were  settled  and  over 
which  the  mayor  or  steward  presided.  A  sale  made  in  p 
a  fair  was  considered  good,  and  however  illegal  might  j. 
be  the  title  of  the  vendor,  the  buyer  could  retain  pos-  | 
session  of  the  goods  against  any  one  but  the  kiug,  f 
provided  the  sale  took  place  on  a  fair  or  market  day,  | 
and  on  the  spot  assigned  for  the  transaction  of  busi-  1 
ness.  Perhaps  the  greatest  sufferers  by  this  unjust  | 
law  were  the  unhappy  slaves,  who  were  always  sold  at  I 
fairs,  and  who,  exhibited  in  the  market-place  on  fair  , 
days,  thus  lost  the  last  chance  of  bberty.  How  would 
the  proud  bo.soms  of  the  peasants  swell  did  they  know 
that  the  custom  of  hiring  servants  at  the  fair,  still 
preserved  in  the  North  of  England,  is  a  relic  of  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh ! 

The  royal  authority  was  always  necessary  to  set  wp 
a  fair,  aud  this  afforded  a  not  uncommon  method  by 
which  the  Kings  of  England  helped  to  replenish  their 
empty  purses,  the  enormous  price  they  demanded  for  a 
charter  serving  to  supply  some  of  their  deficiencies  on 
special  occasions  of  debt  or  extravagance.  Thus 
Henry  HI.  “  devising  how  to  extort  money  from  the 
citizens  of  London,  made  a  mart  at  Westminster  to  last 
fifteen  days,  and  demanded  that  all  trades  of  mer¬ 
chandise  should  cease  in  the  city  during  that  time, 
which  the  citizens  were  fain  to  redeem  with  two 
thousand  pounds.”  Henry  VIII.  charged  two 
thousand  marks  merely  for  confirming  the  charter  of 
Stourbridge  fair. 

If  fairs  were  kept  beyond  the  limited  time,  the 
managers  were  fined ;  the  vendors  forfeited  double  the  [ 
amount  of  their  goods,  one-fourth  to  the  prosecutor, 
and  the  rest  to  the  king ;  and  an  affray  that  was 
punished  by  a  fine  of  only  forty  shillings  on  a  market 
day  was  punished  by  a  forfeit  of  £5  if  committed  at 
a  fair. 

One  of  the  most  famous  fairs  in  England  was  that  of 
St.  Giles,  near  Winchester.  It  was  instituted  as  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed  it  to  last 
three  days,  though  this  period  was  increased  to  sixteen 
by  Henry  the  Third.  The  fair  extended  seven  miles 
round,  including  Southampton  in  its  limits,  and  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  form  and  strictness.  On 
St.  Giles’s  Eve  the  keys  of  the  four  gates  were  delivered 
to  the  bishop’s  officers  by  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  j 
citizens,  and  for  the  sixteen  days  following  the  bishop  " 
appointed  a  mayor,  bailiff,  and  coroner.  A  court  was  ^ 
formed  called  the  Paviiion,  at  which  the  bishops’  L 
justiciaries  presided  with  power  to  try  any  cause  for  I 
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leven  miles  round,  and  as  lords  of  the  manor  would 
hold  a  court  baron  within  this  circuit.  The  bishop 
took  the  toll  of  every  parcel  that  passed  the  gates,  and 
among  other  fees  was  the  curious  tribute  of  four 
basins  and  ewers,  annually  paid  to  his  lordship’s 
justiciaries  and  treasurer  by  the  foreign  merchants 
who  sold  brazen  vessels. 

From  more  than  a  hundred  miles  round  came  the 
monks  of  all  the  monasteries  to  buy  stores  at  St.  Giles’s, 
and  the  king,  the  barons,  and  the  prelates  were  among 
the  best  customers.  So  great  was  the  revenue  accruing 
to  the  proprietor  from  all  this  traffic,  that  during  the 
wars  between  Maud  and  Stephen,  Henry  of  Blois, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  threatened  with  excommunication 
any  of  the  marauding  parties  who  should  molest  any 
one  coming  to  his  fair. 

1  The  markets  were  similarly  conducted  on  a  very 
inferior  scale.  Of  greater  antiquity  than  fairs,  they 
were  also  established  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  first  mention  of  a  toll  is  found  in  Domesday 
Book.  The  market  at  Taunton  at  that  time  paid  a  toll 
of  fifty  shillings,  and  soon  after  one  was  established  at 
Peterborough,  with  the  condition  that  no  other  market 
should  be  allowed  in  its  vicinity. 

Like  the  first  fairs,  the  ancient  weekly  markets  were 
held  in  churches  and  churchwards,  and,  with  equal 
profanity,  on  Sundays,  in  order  that  people  might 
obtain  the  necessaries  for  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
inch  as  wax,  crucifixes,  relics,  &c.  The  failure  was 
quite  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  vigils,  and  laws 
were  soon  passed  to  restrict  commerce  on  Sundays.  It 
was,  however,  very  difficult  to  change  so  convenient  a 
custom,  especially  as  many  came  from  a  long  distance, 
and  could  transact  business  and  hear  mass  with  one 
journey,  and  many  and  severe  fines  had  to  be  enforced 
before  the  market-day  was  changed  from  Sunday  to 
Saturday.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  Abbot  of 
Ely  preached  sternly  against  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  by  markets  and  fairs — the  latter  being  .always 
held  on  Sunday  if  the  saint’s  day  fell  in  harvest — but 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  that  the 
custom  was  fairly  put  down. 

Many  of  the  markets  belonged  to  the  monasteries, 
and  hence  arose  the  crosses  which  still  form  so  beauti¬ 
ful  an  ornament  in  many  of  our  old  towns.  They  were 
erected  not  only  for  the  spiritual  but  the  temporal 
good  of  both  priests  and  people.  As  a  rule,  wherever 
there  was  an  abbey,  not  far  distant  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  rose  the  market-cross.  Round  this  cross  came 
the  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country  to  exhibit 
their  eggs,  fowls,  game,  &c.,  on  all  of  which  a  toll  was 
paid  to  the  abbot.  To  promote  this  traffic  and  at  the 
same  time  propagate  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
monks  used  to  harangue  the  people  from  the  market- 
cross,  and  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  with  exhortations 
to  obedience  to  the  Church  were  mingled  many  wise 
admonitions  to  sobriety,  honesty,  and  industry.  The 
crosses  were  built  and  decorated  according  to  the 
revenues  of  the  market  and  the  taste  of  the  abbot,  and 
happy  should  we  be  were  our  present  public  buildings 
under  such  safe  authority  I  What  hideous  costly  struc¬ 
tures  would  be  avoided  were  a  look  cast  now  and  then 
at  the  old  market-crosses !  Fines  were  imposed  on  any 


rubbish  thrown  near  the  cross,  and  a  fine  of  sixpence 
exacted  for  every  cart,  barrow,  &c.,  left  in  the  market¬ 
place.  A  booth  was  built  to  receive  the  tolls  and  hold 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and  this  booth, 
called  the  tollbooth,  in  time  became  a  very  important 
edifice.  Besides  the  tolls,  various  restrictions  were 
placed  on  trade.  Thus,  to  prevent  forestalment,  it  was 
decreed  in  Scotland  that  no  fish  should  be  sold  in  the 
markets  to  retailers  except  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  eleven,  the  price  to  be  submitted  to  the  magistrate. 
Fruit  could  not  be  bought  by  retailers  before  eleven 
o’clock,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  have  the 
first  choice  and  be  well  supplied. 

In  1 504  it  was  decreed  that  no  fair  or  market  should 
be  held  in  a  church  or  churchyard,  thus  entirely  putting 
aside  their  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  justly  considering 
them  solely  as  meetings  for  business  and  .amusement. 

Notwithstanding  the  laws  and  precautions  taken  to 
insure  fair  dealing,  many  miserable  frauds  were  prac¬ 
tised,  especi.ally  on  the  poor.  Holinshed  bitterly 
complains  of  the  state  of  the  markets  in  his  time.  He 
describes  the  rich  as  buying  up  all  the  com,  and  by 
keeping  it  too  long  in  order  to  raise  the  price  often  let 
it  get  musty.  This  musty  com  they  sold  cheap  to  the 
poor,  who  thereby  got  terrible  diseases  that  caused  the 
death  of  thousands.  The  rich  farmers  bought  with 
large  measures  and  sold  with  small  ones  ;  an  easy 
matter,  seeing  that  nearly  every  town  had  a  different 
bushel,  and  “  they  gave  worse  measure  and  sold  come 
dearer  than  at  market  by  a  groate  in  the  bushel.”  The 
poor  had  no  remedy  against  the  rich,  for  though  a 
clerk  was  appointed  to  inspect  and  keep  order  in  the 
market,  and  part  of  his  duty  was  to  regulate  the 
measures  and  weights,  yet,  as  he  had  a  fee  for  every 
examination,  it  is  sc.arcely  to  be  wondered  that  the 
measures  and  weights  were  never  in  order,  but  always 
either  too  large  or  too  small,  and  thus  required  constant 
inspection  from  the  disinterested  clerk. 

A  market-house  was  not  an  uncommon  gift  from  the 
lord  of  the  m.anor  lo  the  town.  In  17C4  a  “most 
elegant  market-house  and  shambles”  were  built  in  the 
town  of  Alnwick,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  and  by  them  presented 
to  the  town.  Sometimes  the  m.arket  was  the  property 
of  the  town,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tolls  were  then 
dedicated  to  its  improvement.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  stocks  market  in  London,  the  profits  whereof 
were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  London  Bridge. 
The  markets  of  London  were  always  famous,  well 
supplied,  and  attended  by  crowds  of  customers.  Don 
Pedro  Ronquillo,  the  famous  Spanish  ambassador, 
speaking  of  Leadenhall  Market,  wrote  home  “that 
there  was  more  meat  sold  there  in  one  week  than  in 
all  Spain  in  a  year.”  And  an  old  MS.  states  that 
“  there  is  not  to  be  seen  such  a  sighte  in  Europe  as  the 
market  of  Blackwall.”  Eastcheap,  the  locality  of  the 
f.amous  Boar’s  Head,  was  famed  for  its  cooked  pro¬ 
visions.  Thither  went  the  bachelors,  the  gluttonous 
husbands,  disdaining  the  simple  fare  of  home,  the 
players,  and  those  who  required  a  joint  at  a  moment’s 
notiee,  and  it  was  doubtless  not  his  imaginary  heroes 
alone  that  Shakspeare  feasted  on  eggs  and  butter,  fat 
capons  and  Manningtrce  ox. 
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I'^HE  Loranthiis  macrosolen,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  is  a  parasitic  plant  found  in  great 
quantities  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cascade,  or 
'■\fnfatie,"  of  the  Rcb,  one  of  the  three  or  four  thousand 
cascades  of  Abyssinia.  The  Loranthus  macrosolen  is 
a  curious  plant,  bearing  beautiful  flowers,  orange  and 
scarlet  in  colour.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  long¬ 
shaped,  and  resemble  leather  straps  in  texture. 

It  belongs  to  the  order  l^oranthace®,  which  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  curious  growth  than  for  their 
useful  properties.  One  species,  Loranthus  tetrandus, 
a  native  of  Chili,  produces  a  black  dye.  This  order 
has  been  separated  into  two  divisions,  I^oranthacea; 
and  Viscaceae ;  the  former  being  characterised  by  its 
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VICTORIA  ASTER. 


large,  showy,  crimson,  per¬ 
fect  flowers;  the  latter,  to 
which  order  our  mistletoe 
belongs,  by  its  pallid  blos¬ 
soms.  'file  mistletoe  yields 
a  viscid  pulp  which  is  used 
for  making  birdlime. 

February  bids  us  prepare 
for  the  coming  months, 
when  the  field  of  our 
labours  will  be  extended 
beyond  the  window-garden, 
in  which  we  have  worked 
so  diligently,  and  which  is 
now  repaying  our  trouble 
and  care  by  brilliant  blos¬ 
soms. 

For  beauty  and  variety 
of  habit,  form,  and  colour, 
the  Aster  stands  unrivalled, 
and  of  all  flowers  is  best 
adapted  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  its  cultivator,  and  adapts 


itself  to  small  and  suburban 
gardens;  some  kinds  flourish 
even  in  window-boxes  and 
flower-pots.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  unusually  large, 
others  extremely  smadl ; 
some  are  incurved,  others 
reflexed ;  some  varieties  are 
tall,  and  others  dwarf. 
Among  the  tall  kinds  most 
worthy  of  notice  we  should 
mention  the  new  Victoria 
dwarf  large-flowered  im- 
brique  aster,  of  which  we 
give  two  illustrations,  one 
of  the  plant  growing,  the 
other  of  the  blossom,  one- 
half  the  natural  size.  It  is 
a  most  magnificent  aster, 
with  flowers  as  large  as  the 
Giant  emperor.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  double,  imbricated. 
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MUSICAL  NOTES 


SWAKV  CHItTSAKTnXinni  ASTER.  (QUARTER  THE  NATURAI.  SIZE.) 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a  new  class,  the  Ranunculus 
asiaticus  superbissimns  (1C2).'  This  large  ilowcrcr  maj 
be  sown  in  or  out  of  a  hotbed  in  pots  or  flat  pans  as  soon 
as  gathered  or  procured.  The  Ranunculus  asiaticus  is 
a  native  of  the  Levant ;  it  is  rather  too  tender  to  endure 
the  winter  in  the  open  air  without  some  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion.  The  wild  plant  grows  naturally  in  Persia,  in 
meadows  which  are  moist  during  winter  and  in  the 
growing  aeaous,  but  dry  during  great  part  of  summer. 


leaves,  and  transplanted  into  the  garden  in  May,  where 
they  make  a  fine  appearance  during  autumn. 

Balsams  produce  in  gorgeous  masses  flowers  of  bril¬ 
liant  and  beautiful  colours,  spotted  and  blotched  in  a 
striking  manner.  Of  these  we  recommend  the  camelia 
large  flowered  double  balsam  (840),  of  which  we  give 
an  iUnstratiem,  and  the  Solferino  balsam  (20),  which  is 
a  fine  double  variety  with  handsome  white  flowers, 
striped,  spotted,  and  stained  with  crimson.  The  car¬ 
nation  striped  balsam  (21)  is  very  lovely ;  the  double 
flowers  are  beautifully  striped  with  carnation.  We  also 
illustrate  these  two  ^Isams,  which  are  truly  exquisite. 
To  grow  the  balsam  in  perfection,  the  seeds  should  be 
started  in  heat,  and  when  the  plants  can  be  handled, 
should  be  transplanted  into  very 
small  pots,  which  should  be 
plunged  into  the  hotbed  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  In  about  a 
week  the  plants  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  larger  pots,  and  this 
operation  should  be  repeated  ten 
or  twelve  times,  each  time  being 
moved  into  pots  only  a  little 
larger  than  those  they  were  taken 
from.  As  soon  as  the  flower-buds 
begin  to  form,  they  must  not  be 
shifted  again,  but  gradually  har¬ 
dened  off.  Repeated  shiftings  are 
DfBKQUB  poMPos.  ncccssary  to  produce  fine  large 
flowers  and  handsome  plants.  As  balsams,  from  their 
succulent  nature,  require  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  the 
saucers  in  which  the  pots  stand  may  be  kept  full  of 
water,  but  the  water  should  be  changed  every  day. 
Balsams  generally  ripen  seeds,  even  from  the  double 
flowers,  and  thus  numerous  varieties  can  be  raised. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

7%<  ilidnight  Wind.  Song.  Words  taken  from  the  Enolub. 
woMAN’g  Domestic  BIaoazine.  Mnidc  by  Miss  Creed.  (Metzler 
and  Co.,  87,  Great  Marlborongh-etreet.)— A  pretty,  simple  melody, 
though  not  remarkable  for  originality,  in  F,  whole  common  time, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  plaintire  words.  The  accompaniment, 
too,  is  expressire,  and  the  modnlatioas  good  and  coerect. 

I  Once  Had  a  Sweet  Little  Doll,  Deart.  Words  by  the  Rer. 
Charles  Kingsley.  Mosic  by  W.  Boyd.  Composed  expressly  for 
the  Pembroke  College  Concert  of  1867.  (Schott  and  Ca,  Begent- 
Btreet.) — A  pleasing  little  ditty  for  the  yonng,  in  which  the  emn- 
poser  has  canght  the  tone  of  sweet  simplicity  that  perrades  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Kingsley’s  chaming  prose  poem  of  the  Water  Babiet. 
The  first  few  bars  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  Thru  Fiihert,  by 
the  same  author. 

nightingale  Lane.  Ballad.  Words  by  E.  Fitshall,  Esq.  Com¬ 
posed  by  Isaac  Beiron. — This  is  a  simple,  pretty  song,  within 
the  compass  of  a  moderate  voice.  The  accompaniment  is  esiy 
and  effective. 

Serenade  with  Harp  OUigato.  By  Charles  Oberthiir.  (Schott 
and  Co.,  157,  Regent-street.)  4s. — This  beautiful  song,  with  harp 
accompaniment,  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  performers  on  that 
instrument.  The  accompaniment  is  melodious,  graoefnl,  and  fsl 
of  expression. 

Chanton  Slave.  Pour  Piano.  By  Jules  Schulhoff.  (Schott  aad 
Co.,  157,  Regent-street.)  28.  6d. — A  graoefol  moroean,  full  of  fire 
and  feeling.  f 

Three  Songs  by  Charles  Gounod.  1.  Bonjour,  Bontoir.  2.  Lt 
Bomer  Blanc.  S.  La  Jeune  Fille  et  la  Fauvette.  (Schott  aad 
Co.,  157,  Regent-street.)  Ss.  each. — These  songs  are  charming, 
and  well  suited  for  yonng  girls.  The  prettiest  is  ‘‘Le  Rosim 
Blane,”  but  the  “  Bonjour,  Bonsoir"  and  “  La  Jeune  Fille"  are 
pretty  and  graceful. 

L'Ange  Deehu.  Mnsiqne  de  Adolphe  Vogel.  (Schott  and  Co., 
157,  Regent-street.)  4s. — “  L’Ange  Dechn"  is  arranged  for  the 
violoncello,  concertina,  and  flute,  by  the  Chev.  A.  Vianesi,  and  is 
a  song  of  which  there  are  too  few.  The  words  and  music  are 
good,  and  the  change  in  the  key  produces  a  thrilling  effect,  lliis 
song  can  be  had  arranged  for  mezzo-soprano,  contralto,  or  hem 


Faerie  fbofttepi.  43.  (Chappell  and  Co.) — This  is  a  li^ 
somewhat  brilliant  waltz,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  W.  & 
Bockstro.  It  is  in  three  flats,  and  very  effective. 

Narciiu.  ds.  (Chappell  and  Co.) — A  “  legend”  for  the  piaa^ 
forte,  by  W.  S.  Roekstro.  The  arrangement  is  good,  but  there  is 
less  uf  melody  than  we  usually  find  in  the  works  of  this  com¬ 
poser. 

Offenbach’s  comic  opera.  The  Grand  Duckets  of  Oerolstein,  is 
being  rapidly  transferred  from  the  stage  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  whole  of  the  music  is  issued  by  Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  HoUm- 
street  To  offer  any  criticism  would  be  superfluous,  but  we  may 
mention  the  mode  of  publication.  The  complete  opera,  voice  and 
piano  (French  words),  may  be  had  for  12s. ;  or,  for  the  same  ptie% 
with  English  words  by  C.  L.  Kenney.  The  songs,  duets,  &o.,  aie 
issued  separately  with  French  words  at  from  2s.  to  4s.  each ;  with 
English  words  by  Kenney,  at  the  following  prices : — “  Love’s  Cos- 
fession"  ("Dites  Ini”),  3s.;  “Lo,  here  the  sword  of  my  siis'* 
("  Voici  le  sabre”),  3s. ;  “  Oh,  I  dote  on  the  military”  (“  Ah  I  qss 
i’aime  les  miUtaires”),  3s. ;  **  The  song  of  the  glass”  (“  Legends 
dn  Torn”),  3s. ;  “Ob,  what  a  gallant  regiment”  (“Ah,  e’est  sa 
bien  bean  regiment”),  8s. ;  “  The  Hamburg  Journal,”  9s. ;  “  CosN 
kiss  me  quick  and  go,  my  dear”  (duet),  4s. ;  “  Oft  tete-a-UW 
(duet),  Ss.  A  complete  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  opera  may 
be  bad  for  8s.  There  is  a  brilliant  arrangement  of  “  Love’s  Coa- 
fession,”  by  Brinley  Richards,  Ss. ;  a  fantasia  by  Kuhe,  4s.;  aad 
another  by  Ketterer,  4a.,  which  introduce  the  best  known  airs  of 
the  opera  with  considerable  effect.  Frank  Musgrave  has  arrangsi 
both  a  wsltz,  4s.,  and  quadrille,  4s. ;  Strausse  a  waltz,  very 
charming  in  its  melody,  and  Arban  a  quadrille,  each  published  at 
4s.  Altogether,  the  Grand  Dacheu  has  been  made  to  contribuls 
very  liberally  to  our  home  musio  and  to  that  of  the  ball-room 
during  the  Christmas  festivitiss. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


To  OoutESPONDENTS. — All  lettan  requiring  immediate  anawer 
.  be  lent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

I  the  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

[  k  CUBIOUS  ADVERTISEMENT,  which  we  print  below, 
J  Jk.  geeme  to  be  another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  interest  occa- 
aMsd  by  the  Lacing  CoutroTeray.  It  appeared  in  the  Scot  man  of 
Jnoary  9th.  “Sophie.— The  Correspondence  in  the  English- 
.  fOMXN's  Domestic  Magazine  ia  Re-opened  thia  Month.  Is  the 
.  Waistband  ‘  beantifoRy  less  7’  ”  A  reply  to  this  was  printed  in 
tkt  same  paper  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  which  ran : — “  Sevbn- 
nSN  AND  A-HALF  INCHES. — Thauhs  tO  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  MaGA- 
nai.  How  delightfol  to  feel  no  longer  nufashionable  I— Sophie.” 
Tbs  book  to  which  we  bare  several  times  referred  is  announced 
tn  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  Febmary.  Its  title,  we  nnderstand, 

[  ii  The  Cor$et  and  tlte  Crinoline. 

(The  Corset  Again.  This  irrepressible  subject  totff  make 
telf  heard,  and  some  of  the  letters  received  have  been  found  too 
istefestiii'.;  to  discard,  nnprinted. 

TiaBT-L.ACiNO.  Miunon  says — “  Dear  Mrs.  Englishwoman, — 
Ibw5-I  ]iray — that  you  wUl  not  close  your  delightful  Conversa- 
risae  to  the  Tight-Lacing  question:  it  b  an  absorbing  one; 

I  thousands  of  your  yonng  lady  readers  are  deeply  inte- 

mted  m  thb  matter,  and  the  subscribers  to  your  excellent  Maga- 
ons  are  increasing  daily,  to  my  own  knowledge,  by  reason  of  this 
iataceeting  controversy ;  pray  wait  a  little,  and  yon  will  see  how 
the  tight-lacers  and  their  gentlemen  admirers  will  rally  round  the 
banner  tlmt  hag  been  nnfnrled.  There  ia  an  attempt  being  made 
to  introduce  the  hideoua  fashion  of  the  ‘  Empire,'  as  it  is  called. 
Why  should  toe,  who  have  been  dbciplined  at  home  and  at  school, 
aad  laced  tighter  and  tighter  month  after  month,  until  our  waists 
have  become  ‘  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,’  be  expected 
to  hide  our  figures  (which  wo  know  are  admired)  nnder  such 
atneions  drapery  ?  My  stay  and  dress  maker  both  tell  me  that 
it  is  only  the  iU-formed  and  waistless  ones  that  have  taken  to  the 
faakioD;  such,  of  course,  are  well  pleased,  and  will  have  no 
objaetion  to  have  their  waistbands  as  high  aa  them  armpits. 
Aagilar  and  rigid  figures  have  always  pretended  to  sneer  at  tight- 
laoars,  but  any  one  of  them  would  give  half,  nay,  them  whole 
foitane  to  attain  to  such  small  dimensions  as  some  of  your  oorre- 
ipoodanta  describe.  I  shall  keep  my  waut  where  nature  has 
ylaood  it,  and  where  art  baa  improved  it,  for  my  own  comfort,  and 
beeanse  a  certain  friend  has  said  that  he  never  could  anrvive  if  it 
sere  any  larger  or  shorter.  My  waut  remains  just  as  it  waa  a 
yair  and  a-half  ago,  when  I  left  school,  where,  in  the  oonrae  of 
tbne  years  it  was  by  impereeptiUe  degrees  laced  from  twenty  to 
Ifisan  inches,  not  only  without  injury  to  health  but  with  great 
Mtiafaction  and  comfort  to  myself.  ”• 

'  A*  English  Obntlxman  says — “  Inasmuch  as  the  ladies  of 
■y  bmily  subscribe  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoa- 
mn,  I  sometimes  take  it  off  the  table  and  glance  throngh  ito 
taatants.  Tbna  it  has  arisen  that  I  have  read,  and  been  mnch 
lanaed  with,  the  correspondence  in  its  columns  on  the  subject  of 
Tight-lacing.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  this 
■sbjeet  myself  7  Imprimie,  then,  I  believe  that  this  supreme  folly 
is  perpetrated  by  women  sidely  for  the  admiration  of  one  another, 
[never  yet  met  with  a  man  who  admired  a  small  waist.  Perso- 
L  idly,  I  cannot  conceive  that  to  be  an  elegant  figure  which  ap- 
pnximateB  to  that  of  the  wasp,  an  insect  I  could  never  yet  bring 
■ytelf  to  think  handsome.  Moreover,  to  reproduce  an  oft-ieite- 
iiled  argement,  the  Venus  de  Medici  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
tbs  standard  model  of  a  perfect  female  fignre ;  and  this  is  as  far 
nmoved  from  the  hour-glass  shape  admired  by  some  few  silly 
*smsn  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  In  the  next  place,  this  idiotio 
^  nsma  tor  cutting  themselves  in  half  is  almost  entirely  a  middle- 
[  ||  diss  weakness,  rarely  extending  beyond  the  daughters  of  profes- 
dmal  mea,  if  even  so  high.  Ladies  (and  by  ladies  I  mean  women 
birth  and  position  who  are  actually  in  society)  have  for  a  long 
dBi,  I  am  most  thankful  to  say,  risen  superior  to  an  act  of  silli- 
IBIK  which  did,  I  fear,  in  years  gone  by,  originate  with  a  very  few  of 
Itbai.  If  yon  want  to  see  tight  stays  now-a-days  yon  must  seek 
par  them,  not  in  the  best  English  houses,  but  in  Ue  back-parlours 


behind  shops,  in  ‘genteel’  boarding-scbnnls,  or  behind  the  bars  ct 
railway  refreshment-rooms.  The  ‘  maids’  of  whom  some  of  your 
fair  correspondents  speak  as  employed  to  lace  them  up  tightly, 
are,  I  firmly  believe,  *  maids-of-all-work.'  If  the  person  signing 
himself  A  Young  Baronet,  who  wrote  to  yon  some  time  since,  be 
ri  ally  what  bis  signature  indicates,  he  wUl,  I  am  snre,  corroborate 
me  in  the  assertion  that  be  does  not  know  one  girl  in  a  hundred 
in  his  own  rank  of  life  possessing  snch  a  fignre  as  he  professes  to 
admire,  and  that  be  must  go  out  of  his  own  set  entirely  to  find  it. 
If,  then,  any  one  fancies  that  she  will  produce  a  *  fashionable* 
figure  by  constricting  all  her  vital  organs,  let  me  earnestly  assure 
her  that  she  will  not.  She  may  screw  np  a  waist  which  some  one 
equally  empty-headed  may  be  able  to  span,  but  any  man  who  may 
see  it  wiU  only  quietly  laugh  at  her.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that,  in 
the  upper  classes,  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  natural 
vrcTj  day.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  whether  women 
of  rank  and  station  wiU  ever  return  to  the  folly  of  compressing 
themselves.  At  all  events,  at  present  they  are  practically  free 
from  it.” 

T.  F.  “  In  the  correspondence  concerning  Tigbt-lacing,  I  think 
the  ladies  in  its  favour  take  a  wrong  view  of  the  matter  altogether. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  most  gentlemen  (myself  amongst  the 
number)  admire  smsdl-waisted  women  in  the  same  way  that  they 
admire  a  hippopotamus,  or  tiger,  or  ballet-dancer— as  something 
worth  the  trouble  of  looking  at,  but  not  for  their  own  wives.  The 
simplest  cure  for  an  advocate  of  Tight-lacing  would  be  to  go  into 
a  student’s  dissecting-room  and  see  the  horri  kle  deformity  it  causes 
in  the  skeleton.  If  any  woman  was  capable  of  putting  a  pair  of 
stays  on  after  that  I  would  forgive  her.  Any  surgeon  or  oc- 
concheur  most  Lave  met  with  cases  in  which  intense  suffering  and 
death  have  been  caused  by  the  habit  of  lacing  tightly ;  and  it  is 
amongst  that  class  of  girls  whose  '  figures  are  attended  to’  whilst 
they  are  yonng  that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  difficult  and 
dangerons  confinements.  I  know  now  cases  of  incnrable  red  nose 
caused  by  Tight-lacing ;  and  any  yonng  lady  who  nnderstands  the 
art  of  making  her  husband  (when  she  has  got  him)  comfortable  is 
quite  able  to  afford  to  have  a  medinm-sized  waist  both  before  and 
after  her  marriage.  Gentlemen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  with  a  yard  measure  to  choose  their  wives  by,  but  they 
consider,  WiU  she  be  a  comfort  and  a  companion  7  with  a  comer 
of  their  thoughts  devoted  to  the  true  old  saying,  ‘An  Englishman’s 
heart  is  in  his  stomach.'  ” 

Will  any  of  our  correspondents  furnish  Albbrta  with  tha 
piece  of  poetry  entitled,  “  Man  wiU  ever  deceive,”  and  commencing 
as  foUows 

“  Oh  trust  him  for  nothing. 

Oh  heed  not  his  vow”  7 

M.  A.  S.  Yonr  poem  ia  prettily  written,  but  irregular  in  measure. 

P.  F.  The  Robin,  eaUed  in  Brittany  Jean  It  Qorge-rouge,  has 
his  red  throat  and  breast  accounted  for  there  by  a  pretty  legend— 
the  feathers  are  said  to  have  been  first  crimsoned  by  his  ovra 
blood,  as  he  wounded  himself  in  striving  to  plock  the  thorns  from 
the  Saviour’s  crown. 

“  Beeton’b  Christmas  Annual.” — In  answer  to  several  corre¬ 
spondents,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  supply  any  more 
copies — the  whole  stock  having  been  caUed  for  by  the  public  before 
Christmas.  A  few  numbers  are  left  of  last  year’s  Annual,  con¬ 
taining  “  No  Secret  At  AU,”  which  wiU  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  twelve  postage-stamps.  With  regard  to  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  our  Amuud  in  the  competition  of  publishers  for  public 
favour,  we  have  to  reply  that  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Beeton  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  Christmas  melange  of  Tale,  Fan,  and  Hnmonr, 
iUnstrated  and  made  attractive  by  various  ways  and  means ;  and 
that  it  was  only  last  year  that  his  exact  style  and  plan  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  imitative  minds,  pens,  and  pencils.  This  year  there  has 
been  greater  zeal  than  ever  displayed  by  rivals  to  share  the  patron¬ 
age  gained  by  the  “  real,  true,  and  original  Blue  Boar,”  but  we 
think  that  most  of  the  adventurers  have  in  this  new  field  burnt 
their  fingers,  and  have  had  enough  of  it  to  last  them  for  this  and 
next  season,  too.  None  eerront. 

C.  M.  B.  says — “  Two  acquaintances  of  mine,  w.Hose  hair  was 
turning  prematurely  grey,  were  induced  by  me  to  try  Mrs.  S.  A. 
AUen’s  “  Dressing,”  which  I  had  seen  highly  commended.  They 
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•ppliad  it  to  their  luur  for  many  weekt,  nntil,  in  fact,  the  colon' 
had  changed  to  brown.  After  diMontinning  its  nse  for  some  time, 
they  were  snrprised  to  find  that  all  the  new  growth  at  the  rooi 
was  perfectly  white  I  though  the  adrertisement  aainres  the  pnblir 
that  the  Dressing  ‘  is  not  a  dye.'  By  acting  as  nonrisher  it  ongh' 
to  have  had  effect  on  the  new  growth,  instead  of  merely  dyeing 
what  was  in  sight.  It  is  also  promised  that  it  renders  the  hsii 
beautifully  *  soft  and  silky,*  but  such  is  not  the  case :  both  complain 
that  it  makes  the  hair  most  unpleasantly  tticky.  I  wrote  to  tht 
London  depot  for  my  friends,  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  it’- 
failnre;  the  person  living  there  professed  himself  unable  to 
satisfy  ns  on  the  point,  being  merely  an  agent.  So  I  bethought 
me  of  your  invaluable  Conversazione,  which  so  often  helps  ns  ont 
of  difficnlties.  I  would  feel  most  thankful  if  any  of  yonr  snb- 


he  skin.  Miss  W.  has  tried  Gowland's  Lotion,  but  it  is  perfectly 
iseless.  Perhaps  the  Editor  would  kindly  give  the  address  of  the 
naker  of  the  Flexnra  Boot.  [The  address  of  the  Flexnra  Boot 
Depot  is  424,  Oxford-street.  Good  French  stays  can  be  obtained 
>f  Madame  Le  Prince,  Regent-street.  The  size  of  the  waiA 
>Dly  need  be  sent  to  insure  fit.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can 
recommend  a  good  cosmetic.] 

S.  N.  writes — “  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  pattern  of  Gored  Skiit 
tiven  in  the  November  number,  having  ‘taken  it  off*  without 
nnch  difficulty,  and  wishing  to  make  a  plain  skirt  with  trsia, 
neasnred  the  breadths  by  the  length  of  a  dress,  and  have  sines 
iiade  myself  two  dresses.  Hsve  found  the  pattern  quite  correct, 
ind  the  skirts  sit  well.  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  could  inform  ms 
if  I  can  procure  liquid  bronze  for  hats,  as  I  find  children  soon  get 


II 


scribers  who  may  have  used  this  preparation  will  kindly  inform  I  the  brightness  taken  off,  and  the  hats  look  black  after  being  ei- 


me  whether  the  result  was  similar  in  their  case." 

SuBSCRiBBB.  We  have  given  up  the  plan  to  which  yon  allndt 
for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  resume  it. 

To  OuE  SuBSCBiBEBS. — An  InfaUibU  Cure  for  UtArohen 
CluU>laini. — Hydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  i  ounce;  hydrocysnii 
acid,  diluted,  30  drops;  camphor-water,  6  ounces.  Poison.  Thi)- 


posed  to  the  wet  or  snn.  Am  told  I  can  do  them  myself,  but  do 
not  know  where  to  procure  the  bronze.  Will  any  of  yonr  sub¬ 
scribers  inform  me  if  they  have  tried  Mr.  Searle's  Patent  Ear¬ 
ring,  and  with  what  success  T" — H.  M.  E.  says  that  she  ent  and 
found  the  pattern  correct. 

Mabt  DawroBD.  Our  rules  for  the  Sale  of  Ladies'  Work  ats 


chilblain  lotion  cures  mild  cases  by  one  application.  It  is  s  I  in  our  August  number  of  last  year. 


deadly  poison,  and  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  A  respon¬ 
sible  person  should  apply  it  to  the  feet  of  children. 


loNOBANT  Onb  is  advised  to  try  the  following  recipe  for  whiten¬ 
ing  the  hands : — Take  a  wineglassfnl  of  eau-de-cologne  and  another 


Penelope.  Mrs.  Hemans  was  bom  in  Dnke-street,  Liverpool,  i  of  lemon-juice ;  then  scrape  two  cakes  of  brown  Windsor  soap  to 


on  the  25th  of  September,  1794.  Her  mother  was  the  descendant 
of  a  Venetian  family,  and  her  father  was  an  Irishman.  Her  first 


a  powder,  and  mix  well  In  a  mould.  When  hard  it  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  soap  for  whiVning  the  hands.  To  clear  the  complexion, 


volume  of  poems  was  published  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  mix  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  little  milk,  and  after  standing  an  hour 


age,  and  attracted  favourable  notice. 

M.  B.  Anne  is  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifies  gracious. 
Katharine  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  pure. 

A  CoBBESPONDENT  sends  ns  some  odd  advertisements,  among  the 


or  two  the  milk  (without  disturbing  the  sulphur)  may  be  mbbsd 
into  the  skin.  It  ought  to  be  need  before  washing.  Cold  water  is 
preferable  to  warm.  Early  rising  is  advisable  for  young  people.  ^ 
An  Anxious  Mother  would  do  well  to  consult  her  mediosl  -il 


rest  the  following : — “  To  Pianoforte  Makers. — A  lady  keeping  a  adviser.  We  think  her  daughter  is  suffering  from  some  intensl  I 
first-rate  school,  requiring  a  good  piano,  is  desirons  of  receiving  derangement.  Outward  applications  in  such  cases  are  useless,  and  ! 
a  dauchter  of  the  above  in  ezchanue  for  the  same.”  sometimes  unsafe.  i 


a  daughter  of  the  above  in  exchange  for  the  same.” 

Aspirant.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  lady,  with  the  one  j  Queries.  “  Wonld  yon  kindly  tell  Leonora  the  meaning  of 
exception  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  has  been  promot^  to  the  dignity  I  the  names  Georgians  and  Flora ;  and  how  to  cure  little  pimplm 
of  Royal  Academician.  I  on  the  forehead  and  chin  T  She  wonld  also  be  glad  to  know  whst 

A  Constant  Reader  of  the  Enousbwoman’s  Doxestio  Maoa-  I  can  make  her  arms  so  red  when  they  are  uncovered  for  a  ball,  and 
zciE  was  much  amused  by  an  Anxious  Subscriber's  request  to  {  how  to  make  them  white.  Her  neck  is  white,  so  she  wonders  why  ^ 
be  informed  of  the  “  Scotch  fashion”  of  knitting  Stockings.  A  |  her  arms  are  so  very  red.” 

Constant  Reader  has  been  nearly  all  her  life  in  Scotland,  prin-  Miss  M.  R.  Yon  will  find  our  Rules  for  the  Sale  of  Work  in 


Constant  Reader  has  been  nearly  all  her  life  in  Scotland,  prin¬ 


cipally  Aberdeenshire,  where  almost  every  old  woman  yon  see  is  I  the  August  nnmber,  1867. 


“  wiving  a  shank”  (knitting  a  stocking),  as  it  is  there  called,  but  I  Elizabeth  G.  “  Maids  of  Honour”  are  a  particular  kind  of  I 


she  never  saw  the  astonishing  feat  performed  of  “  knitting  two  I  Cheesecake.  The  best  are  made  at  Richmond 


stockings  on  the  same  needles  and  at  the  same  time.”  Perhaps 
Anxious  Subscribeb’s  informant  could  give  more  particulars  re¬ 
specting  this  very  interesting  “foot”  and  by  so  doing  wonld 


Kate  Clara-  We  believe  that  bunions  form  on  the  joints  jm  imjet 
name.  Goethe  should  be  pronounced  Gur-te.  I 

A  Constant  Subscriber.  The  address  of  this  lady  is  Min  ! 


Mmfer  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  hundreds  of  old  Scotchwomen  I  C.  Self  Page,  Graham  Villa,  Great  Malvern. 


who  earn  a  livelihood  chiefly  by  knitting  stockings.  Esmeralda  writes — “  Will  yon  oblige  me  by  suggesting  tbit 

Eleanor  has  just  read  the  rwagraph  headed  “  Our  November  •tonld  give  their  ideas  of  different  Depilatories  t  I  hais 

Diagram,”  and  begs  to  say  she  found  nol  fte  least  difficulty  in  Ross's  and  Rimmel's,  which  were  recommended  by  the  Silk- 

tracing  the  Gored  Skirt  Eleanor  wonld  be  glad  if  the  English-  worm  (who  is  very  kind),  but  I  find  the  hair  grow  after  eack, 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  could  soon  give  a  pattern  for  a  Perhaps  one  of  yonr  correspondents  could  tell  me  something  of 


tracing  the  Gored  Skirt  Eleanor  wonld  be  glad  if  the  English¬ 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  could  soon  give  a  pattern  for  a 


now  Peplum,  she  having  made  all  those  already  given.  Eleanor  advertised  by  John  Wells,  of  Euston-street,  Hampstead-roaif  * 
often  observes  inquiries  concerning  Sewing  Machines.  She  has  |  H  so  I  should  bo  so  glad.  I  am  indebted  to  a  lady  for  a  n*y  ^  ' 


had  one  of  Whight  and  Mann's  £6  6s.  Excelsior  Machines  in  good  »cipe  for  the  cure  of  wms.  I  think  we  might  help  eack 
constant  use  for  nearly  two  years  without  (its  once  being  ont  of  other  very  much  in  this  way.” 


order.  It  does  work  of  the  most  beantifni  description  on  the  I  d.  Subscriber.  Wo  do  not  devote  any  portion  of  our  space  te  . 


finest  or  coarsest  material ;  tho  only  care  required  is  to  keep  it  I  riddles,  enigmas,  charades,  Sse. 


very  clean  and  well  oiled.  Many  friends  have  purchased  the 
Excelsior,  and  have  been  perfectly  satisfied.  In  conclusion. 


Eleanor  wishes  to  remark  that  she  finds  the  Englishwoman's  I  il*  insertion. 


Casst’s  little  poem  is  indicative  of  a  good  and  affectionati 
nature,  but  it  does  not  possess  snfficient  literary  merit  to  warrant 


Domestic  Magazine  qnite  invaluable  to  her,  the  patterns  being 
correct,  and  the  latest  fashion. 


An  Old  Subscriber.  Collars  are  made  with  deep  tnm-don 
points.  Send  the  size  of  neck  to  Messrs.  H.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Regent- 


Cora  (British  Guiana)  should  read  tho  Fashions  article  of  her  ■treet,  who  will  forward  a  fashionable  collar  by  return  of  poM. 


Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Wrat  wonld  be  much  obliged  by  being  informed  as  to  the 


Yon  can  procure  a  very  good  collar  for  a  shilling.  ^ 

Austrian  Schools. — “  Can  yonr  correspondent  Walter  (*^I 


best  place  she  can  get  good  shaped  French  Corsets,  and  whether  says  he  was  educated  in  Austria)  tell  me  where  prospectuses  o( 
Mbs.  Wrat  can  send  for  a  pair  without  their  being  tried  on  first.  Austrian  Schools  can  be  obtained,  or  give  me  any  inf-nnAt' >n 


Also  can  the  Editor  tell  her  the  name  of  a  good  Cosmetic,  as  thereon  7  If  he  wonld  give  an  address  where  I  could  write  to  hini| 
Mrs.  Wrat's  daughter  is  burnt,  and  her  hands  are  not  a  nice  under  his  nooi-tfe-piiuae  I  should  be  stiU  further  obliged  to  him,as  It " 


colour  at  all ;  she  believes  there  is  some  cosmetic  that  bleaches  I  am  thinking  of  sending  two  of  my  sons  to  be  educated  abroad,  anil 
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•Dxiau  to  loam  all  I  oau  ot  foreigii  tohoob.  I  ham 
kMtd  that  edaeation  u  cheapor  and  bettor  in  Anitria  than  in 
^otmanj. — Yonn,  Seo^  Pater.” 

Eact.  Tarlatan  Drettoo  are  made  plain  in  front,  bat  hare  fall 
|)iit«  at  the  back,  and  are  not  to  mnch  gored  at  lilk  and  moire 
Atiset.  They  are  made  with  two  tkirU.  Yonr  letter  arrived  too 
W*  for  a  reply  in  onr  January  number. 

A  ScoacRiDER.  1.  We  will  eudeavoor  to  comply  with  your 
Mqaeit  2.  A  long  gored  dress  of  wide  silk  can  be  made  with 
tsolve  yards  of  material,  unless  the  wearer  is  uuasually  tall. 
1  llts.  Baker.  4.  We  advise  yon  to  try  Thomson’s  (llove-fittiug 
Citset  Can  be  obtained  of  any  good  draper. 

Hiss  Eixiott.  Yonr  letter  arrived  too  late  for  onr  January 
asssber. 

8.  C.  Ward.  Mnsic-stools  nsnally  measnre  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
losnd.  It  is  a  good  plin  to  procure  the  stool  and  ground  the  work 
tethe  right  size.  A  border  to  match  is  often  worked,  and  makes 
the  Music-stool  more  complete  and  easier  to  make  up. 

8.  A  Whitehousb.  a  White  Alpaca  makes  a  very  pretty  Ball 
Drsss.  It  can  be  trimmed  with  satin  or  velvet,  with  body  to  match. 
Ptplmns  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Locu.  A  Moire  Skirt  should  be  made  plain  ail  round,  except 
I  tbs  one  pleat  at  the  bock.  We  gave  the  pattern  of  a  Oored  Skirt 
m  onr  November  number. 

Ak  Adxirbb  or  Silkworm's  Qood-natdre  is  informed  that 
hdies  prefer  buying  their  Machines  of  the  makers;  and  the  Silk- 
vsrm  fears  that  she  will  not  find  a  customer  at  the  price  she 
■uuues,  a  new  Queen  M:ib  being  only  three  guineas.  2.  A  Bride 
ibonld  always  wear  white  unless  she  is  a  widow.  White  brochc 
silk,  brocaded  silk,  or  moire,  are  all  suitable  fur  a  Bride.  Brides- 
isaids  can  wear  white  silk  dresses  trimmed  with  a  pretty  colour, 
ssy  the  new  green,  or  alpaca  dresses  either  white  or  coloured,  or 
silk  gauze  dresses.  Mr.  Peter  Bobinson  will  send  a  variety  of 
patterns  on  application. 

A  Youthful  Aspiraht  must  have  patience.  All  things  come 
to  those  who  can  wait. 

Di  is  thanked  for  her  letter,  but  we  have  not  space  for  its  in- 
sation. 

Fidele  begs  to  inform  Grace  that  though  it  does  not  cure,  she 
hsj  found  great  relief  in  rubbing  her  Chilblains  with  coarse  brandy. 
81m  snflers  very  much,  and  has  tried  many  recipes.  She  bathes 
the  Chilblains  with  very  hot  water,  then  mbs  them  with  the 
'  Handy,  and  then  wraps  wet  rags  of  brandy  round  them  on  going 
to  bed.  Some  people  nae  lemon-juioe.  See  paragraph  To  Our 
Subscribers. 

A  CoESTANT  Subscriber  would  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  the 
Naders  of  this  Magazine  could  tell  her  of  a  pretty  pattern  for  a 
Covetlet  for  a  Baby's  Bassinette  worked  in  woid. 

THE  “DENISE  BLAKE”  CRITICISM. 


“  Sir,— In  critieisiug  ‘  The  Story  of  Denise  Blake,'  your  eotre- 
^enJ-ot  Matbr  has,  whether  knowingly  or  not,  committed  the 
-iTsre  error  of  basing  her  arguments  upon  false  premisses.  Your 
unmcrooA  subscribers  who  have  read  the  story  will  be  aware  that 
Vater's  assumption  of  Denise  having  suffered  from  the  mere  act 
d  thrusting  Charles  Grant  over  the  cliff  is  an  altogether  erro- 
E"!!;s  one.  It  has  been  plainly  shown  that  she  suffers,  not  from 
!:,,r,r.g  committed  that  act,  but  because  she  has  not  the  moral 
c  r.rige  to  acknowledge  what  she  has  done.  That  the  act  itself 
vaa  a  venial  one,  the  author  took  especial  pains  to  point  out. 
jMateb  seems  under  the  impression  that  Denise  Blake’s  was 
lats  ‘-‘'^'I'ded  for  a  perfect  character — hence  that  her  suffering  was 
ant  laimnrited.  But  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  story,  the  one 
Rteet  in  her  character — viz.,  the  morbid  self-consciousness  of  an 
on  stive,  impulsive  girl,  improperly  or  imperfectly  trained — 
got.  vas  made  evident.  Not  one  only,  but  all  her  mistakes  and 
\od.  "ilfxriiigi  are  simply  the  eonsequences  of  this  prominent  defect, 
skich  at  the  ouUet  places  her  at  the  mercy  of  designing  people, 
who  defect  causes  her  to  exaggerate  a  pardonable  act  into 

I  of  ’  tnd  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Grants,  who  for  obvious 
t!  lO  keep  up  her  fears.  It  is  evident  that  they  would  have  been 

bim  rless  to  continue  the  deception  had  she  had  the  moral  courage 
^  j  limly  to  confess  the  truth  and  brave  the  consequences.  That  all 
and  snffering  which  Mater  complains  of  is  «e//-inflicted  is 


indeed  so  evident  that  it  is  remarkable  it  should  have  escaped  her 
penetration.  Of  coarse  the  gradual  improvement  in  Denise’s  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  story  progresses  has  also  escaped  Mater’s  notice,  or 
she  would  surely  perceive  the  use  as  well  as  justice  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  ‘  teaching’  is  professedly  adverse  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  morbid  feeling — showing  as  it  does  throvgJiout  the  story 
the  evil  effects  of  such  a  tendency.  That  a  lady  who  has  (she 
would  have  it  inferred  on  moral  grounds)  ‘  an  abhorrence  of  novel- 
reading  in  general,’  should  be  '  actually  qvite  fascinated'  with  a 
story  which  she  affects  to  condemn  as  morally  bad,  is  a  statement 
more  puzzling  for  the  author  to  meet.  If  the  latter  were  address¬ 
ing  a  young  girl  she  would  goudnatnredly  hint  that,  at  the  very 
least,  it  is  extremely  weak  to  be  *  actually  quite  fascinated’  by 
anything  perceived  to  be  evil.  But  what  can  ^  said  to  an  elderly 
lady  who  makes  such  an  acknowledgment,  and  is  yet  ambitions 
to  assume  the  office  of  censor  ?  ‘  The  vast  importance  of  young 
people  having  correct  ideas  upon  right  and  wrong,  both  for  their 
own  sakes  and  theirs  whom  in  their  turn  they  must  guide  and 
form,’  renders  it  imperative  upon  every  guardian  so  to  strengthen 
the  minds  of  her  charges  that  they  may  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  thus  avoid  being  ‘  fascinated’  with 
evil  in  any  shape.  But,  in  all  seriousness,  the  author  of  ‘  Denise 
Blake’  is  obliged  to  Mater  for  this  opportunity  of  explaining  her 
moral,  lest  one  of  her  younger  readers  should  need  such  an  expla¬ 
nation. — Greatly  obliged  lor  the  space  you  have  allowed  me,  I 
am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

“  The  Author  of  *  Denise  Blakb.’  ” 
Miss  Julia  Clarke.  The  Cards  you  mention  are  to  be  obtained 
of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  AYard,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  Price  Is.  per 
packet. 

Lady  Louisa  declined  with  thanks 
“  Lady  Louisa  is  lively  and  gay. 

Has  laughing  blue  eyes  and  bright  golden  hair ; 

And  she  dearly  loves  all  the  livelong  day 
To  gallop  about  in  the  open  air.” 

Lady  L.  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  ride  her  hobby,  which  she  mistakes 
for  a  Pegasus,  anywhere  she  pleases  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  our 
Magazine. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

To  Correspondents. — AU  letters  for  this  department  to  be 
sent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  in  the  next. 

M.  A.  For  exchange — Silver  bracelet,  ivory  set,  blue  silk  grena¬ 
dine,  monkey  muff.  Wanted — A  watch,  ermine  collar,  cuffs,  sable 
tails,  or  victorine.  Open  to  offers.  [Too  late  for  January.] 

Alice.  To  exchange  a  Treadle  Sowing  Machine  for  a  Cleopatra 
Hand  Machine. 

C.  C.  Two  well-bound  volumes  of  Punch,  1864  and  1866,  for 
Mildred t  Wedding. 

M.  A.  C.  Fifty-nine  foreign  used  stamps,  twelve  unused  foreign, 
lor  a  good  photographic  album. 

Eleanor.  Florence  Machine  wanted;  will  give  a  large  Chain- 
stitch  Machine  for  one. 

M.  B.  Three  sets  of  Cluny  lace  collars  and  cuffs,  for  a  Cluny 
berthe. 

Miss  A.  R.  Complete  set  of  Tennyson’s  Poems  for  the  four 
volumes  of  Thackeray’s  Miscellanies. 

Dora.  Large  handsome  astrakan  cloak  (real).  Wanted,  a 
small  sealskin  jacket  (real). 

Marianne  has  six  yards  of  netting  (wide),  for  darning  on ;  wants 
six  good  crochet  convrettes,  one  for  a  music-stool. 

X.  Y.  Z.  wants  a  standard  fire-screen ;  will  give  a  handsome 
sofa-cushion,  worked,  for  one ;  arabesque  pattern  preferred. 

Post  Stamp  has  a  collection  of  300  various  postage- stomps; 
wants  a  crest  album  with  at  least  200  plain  and  coloured  crests. 

Amelia  has  sixteen  yards  of  tatting.  No.  40  Evans’  cotton,  an 
inch  wide;  will  exchange  it  for  a  pair  of  grebe  cuffs. 

J.  O.  P.  has  sixteen  yards  of  new  blue  silk,  a  white  opera  jacket 
trimmed  with  swansdown,  a  new  fan,  and  blue  bead  necklace  (four 
lows),  earrings  to  match.  Has  to  go  into  mourning,  and  wants 
fourteen  yards  black  silk,  jet  comb,  earrings,  necklet  with  pen¬ 
dants,  brooch,  and  bracelets,  must  aU  be  of  good  Whitby  jeU 
(Jacket  worn  ojce.) 
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Uabt  S.  want*  a  good  book  on  Ladies’  Gardening ;  will  giro 
all  the  Bojal  Family  photographs  for  one. 

Mabel  wants  a  tiny  black  and  tan  terrier ;  will  gire  a  good  sable 
mnff  for  one  not  weighing  more  than  two  pounds.  In  town,  will 
call  to  see  it. 

Mbs.  H.  D.  wants  a  gored  skirt  pattern ;  will  giro  seventeen 
nsed  foreign  stamps  and  eight  colonred  monograms  for  one. 

Caboline  and  Anna  want  books  on  caged  birds  and  rabbits ; 
also  a  pair  of  canaries,  one  mast  have  black  feathers  on  its  head. 
Will  give  five  shillings  and  four  of  Mendelssohn's  songs  without 
words,  and  six  songs,  three  of  Claribel’s,  two  of  Gounod's,  and  one 
of  Hatton’s. 

Noba  Dawa  wants  Jean  Ingelow's  poems;  will  give  two  volumes 
of  Miss  Procter’s. 

Maboabet.  To  exchange  a  complete  set  of  nnnsed  baby-linen 
(cost  £30),  nicely  made,  for  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  brooch. 

T.  A.  Wanted,  a  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Machine ;  will  give  a 
good  lace  shawl,  nearly  new,  for  one. 

8.  B.  Wanted,  a  velvet  and  bead  toilet  cushion  (unused),  in 
exchange  for  grebe  collarette. 

F.  L.  E.  The  whole  of  Dore’s  Don  Quixote  for  his  Vivien. 

Adbiana  will  give  a  pair  of  coral  and  gold  earrings  for  a  seal¬ 
skin  mnjEf  smd  cuffs. 

Mbs.  Shttb  wants  a  case  for  music;  will  give  two  songs  by 
Hatton  for  one  in  good  condition. 

MiitTAit  srants  a  quantity  of  flower-seeds ;  will  give  a  croquet 
set  for  a  choice  variety.  Been  nsed. 

Sassenacb  has  some  tatted  edgings  for  under-linen  at  4d.  per 
yard. 

Lizzie  will  be  happy  to  exchange  with  Babt,  Eleanob,  and 
Hbkbietta,  when  she  has  their  address. — £.  P. 

What  kind  of  traced  pattern  does  A.  B.  C.  require  in  exchange 
for  her  tatting  ? — £.  P. 

Mathilde  has  “Bonjonr,  Bonsoii,”  by  Gounod;  No.  99, 
Booeey’e  Musical  Cabinet;  “The  Days  We  Went  to  School;’’ 
“  Song  of  the  Fisherman’s  Child,’’  Cherry ;  “  Morning  Song,”  by 
Benedict ;  “  Day  Dreams,”  by  Arthur  Sullivan ;  “  Gondellied,” 
by  Th.  Oesten— all  new  and  clean.  Will  change  song  for  song— 
“  Strangers  Yet,”  “  Take  Back  the  Heart,”  “  Marion’s  Song,” 
“  Norah’s  Treasure,”  all  by  Claribel ;  “  O  my  Lost  Love,”  and 
“  Cnsha,”  by  Dolores ;  “  Dites  Ini,”  by  Offenbach,  from  the  Grand 
Duckets.  All  these  to  be  dean  and  in  good  condition. 

Nelub  wants  photographic  scraps,  songs  by  Gounod  or  Gabriel. 
Will  give  crystal  earriugs ;  two  pieces,  Beethoven ;  two  songs, 
Hermes ;  fourteen  songs,  Claribd  and  Balfe. 

Jennie  has  the  whole  of  last  year’s  £noli8BWOhan’b  Dohestto 
Magazine,  with  patterns  complete.  She  will  exchange  for  Mrs. 
Beeton’t  Book  of  Iloutekold  Management.  [Jennie  omitted  her 
address.] 

Clove  Pink  has  these  songs— quite  new: — “I  Vowed  that  I 
Never  would  Leave  Her,”  “Thine  We  Are,  and  Only  Thine,” 
“  Stonewall  Jackson,”  “  The  Stirrup  Cop.”  Wants  in  exchange 
— “  Die  Verlorene  Handschrilt,”  or  “  Sonata  Appasaionata.” 


A  NUHBEB  or  comruNiCATioNB — too  many  to  reply  to  singly— 
have  been  received  in  connection  with  the  new  penny  weekly  paper, 
Buton's  Journal.  For  the  information  of  those  who  have  addressed 
US,  we  beg  to  reply — 

L  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster* 
row,  every  Thursday  afternoon.  Thus  there  should  be  no  diffi* 
enltv  in  procuring  it  at  any  bookseller's  in  the  kingdom  on 
Friday  or  Saturday — unless,  indeed,  in  a  place  very  remote 
from  railway  communication. 

2.  A  Monthly  Part — Part  I.,  published  January  Ist,  and  Part  11., 

February  1st — is  published,  price  6d.  £ach  Monthly  Part 
contains,  besides  the  weekly  numbers,  a  handsome  Chromo- 
Lithograph  by  Messrs.  Day.  The  Colonred  Plate  issued  with 
Part  I.  is  “  The  Barking  Hombill.”  The  Colonred  Plate 
issued  with  Part  II.  is  “  Flying  Fish.”  Both  from  designs  by 
the  great  naturalist  painter.  Wolf. 

3,  A  Specimen  Number  will  be  sent  on  application,  gratis  and  post 

free.  Three  Numbers  or  more,  for  the  price  of  the  numbers, 
post  free.  A  Part,  post  free,  for  sixpence. 


4.  The  Contents  of  Beeton's  Journal  are  wholly  new.  It  is  issosl 

with  a  view  to  the  establishment,  at  the  smallest  possible  pries, 
of  a  Weekly  Journal  which  an  Bnglish  household  would  be 
rejoiced  to  see  arrive.  Which  should  avoid,  on  the  one  banj, 
the  pernicious  or  ridicnlons  sensational  novel,  and  the  nambj- 
pamby  tale  of  any  professed  school  or  sect.  Fiction,  exciting 
in  matter  and  good  in  manner;  Romance,  chivalrous  anl 
high-toned ;  it  is  sought  to  put  in  the  place  of  impure  and 
uninteresting  literature.  Travel,  History,  Sport  (the  latter 
I  unsullied  by  Gambling  connections),  all  Natural  Wonders 
also,  and  Modem  Letters,  Society,  and  Progress  generally, 
I  supply  themes  quite  as  full  of  interest  and  delight  as  the 
ignoble  studies  of  Crime,  and  tales  of  the  low,  base  pursoit 
of  Money  or  Position  at  any  cost,  too  often  presented  in  to¬ 
day’s  periodicals.  Bad  company  in  letters  is  as  harmful  u 
bad  company  in  persons. 

5.  The  First  Number  of  Beeton's  Journal  was  presented  with  the 
I  Bnglishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  tor  December.  To 

any  who  have  not  received  this  number,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler  will  be  glad  to  post  one,  on  application.  Any  three 
numbers  will  be  forwarded  post  free ;  and  for  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  seen  the  numbers  succeeding  the  first,  vs 
print  here  a  list  of  some  of  the  Contents  of  the  Journal 

Priftnpal  Content*  q/  AT*.  DeeemAer  7. 

St  Thomas  and  Tortola.  Ens^raving  of  Tortola.— >Aft«r  Leipalf ;  or,  Ttaa  InTtasa 
of  1814.  By  tho  Anthort  of  **  Waterloo"  and  **  The  Conacrlpt,**  with  Two  Engravlafi. 
«— La  CroMe  —'The  Odd  Boy  on  Hardy  Annnala.— The  Streeta  of  London. — After  Aai^ 
lope  and  Sand-Grouee-^A  Forgotten  Hero :  Captain  Fllndera— Beporta  of  AthMi 
Sportn— The  Science  of  Hietory.^Correapondence.  How,  When,  and  Where. 

Prttinpaf  Content*  of  No.  //.,  December  14. 

Garibaldi  at  Speaai^  Engraving  of  the  Gulf.— After  Leipatg.  Two  Engravla^ 
— Soldlera  of  Fortnne.— The  Odd  Boy  on  an  AaB.->Tbe  Streeta  of  London,  Urbaa  aad 
Snborban.— The  Abyaeinian  War  from  an  Abyaainlan  Point  of  Vlew.^Harrkaan 
and  Tomadoea— Ihe  Monitor  and  Merrimack.  In  Two  Daya:  First  Day.— ia 
Indian  Lake.— Fiablng  for  8ea  Bream. 

Principal  Content*  of  No.  177.,  December  11. 

The  First  Napoleon  and  the  Pope.  Engraving  of  the  Caatle  of  8t  Angela— AfW 

ILtipaig.  Two  Esgravinga.— My  Flrat  Snake.— The  Odd  Boy  on  the  Church 
—In  Abyaelnia.  With  Two  Eogravinga.— Cole*f  Cave,  Barbadoa— Watermaoihip. 
Principal  Content*  of  No.  7r.,  December  18. 

National  Dramaa— After  Leipalg.  Two  Engravinga— Ezploalve  Componie- 
The  Odd  Boy  on  Dutch  Coorage.— In  Abyaelnia.  Two  Engravinga— Indian  Laki 
Flahlng.— Man-eating  lelanda— The  Barking  Hombill. 

Principal  Content*  of  No.  F.,  January  4, 1868. 

Florenea  With  Engraving.— After  Leipalg.— The  Odd  Boy  on  a  Love  8t0fy  hi 
the  Whole  Tear.— In  Abjraainla.  With  Two  Engravinga— Bow  the  Federals  BuN 
of  the  Merrimack.— The  Land  of  Brian  Bom.— Invention. 

Principal  Content*  of  No.  FI.,  January  11. 

A  Few  Words  on  Education. — After  Leipalg.  Two  Engravings.— Leghorn.— li 
Odd  Boy  on  Comic  Misery. — Stndlee  by  the  Sea.  With  Engraving  of  Weetem  Oam 
Bailora— A  Lay  among  the  Dncka-^nail  Shooting  In  the  Deccan.— United  Iriafaae 
Principal  CantcrU*  of  No.  F77.,  January  18.  • 

The  Lake  of  Como.  With  Eograving.— After  Ldpsig.  Three  Engravinga— T« 
Odd  Boy  on  False  Llghta— In  Abyuinia— The  Grand  Dnrbar*  at  Lucknow.— 1h 
Aby^nlan  War  from  an  Abyaainlan  Point  of  Hew ;  eontaining  the  Letter  of  Ik| 
iMcodore  to  Qnoen  Vletoria. 

Principal  Content*  ofNa.  F777.,  January  15. 

Copyrlghta  and  Copyvrronga— After  Leipalg.  Two  Engravinga— Grenada  (Wat 
Indies),  mth  Engraving.— Tha  Odd  Boy  In  JalL— Studlee  by  the  Sea.  WA 
Engraving  of  Deep  Sea  Sailora— King  Thakomban  of  FIJI— NlneQr  Eight— Flpg 
Flab.  With  Chromolithc^aph.— A  Snake  Story. 

Parts  L  and  IL,  Sixpence  each,  contain,  eeverally,  Chromolithographa  of  “Ih 
Bariiing  UombiU"  and  **  Flying  Fish.**  Either  of  theee  Chromolithographa,  vA 
one  nnmbar,  Id.  The  two  ChnNnoUtbographs,  with  one  number,  Sd 


COV£RS  FOR  BINDING. 

Handsome  cloth  covers  for  binding  the  first  six  monthly  psrii, 
for  1867,  of  the  Rnglishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  are  us 
ready,  price  Is.  6d.  each.  Covers,  uniform  in  size  and  appctf 
ance,  are  also  ready  for  the  second  six  monthly  parts.  Covert  m 
also  ready  for  binding  the  whole  of  this  year’s  parts  in  one  voluw 
price  28.  6d.  each.  AU  these  covert  have  pockets  strongly  nsk 
for  holding  all  the  Pattern  Sheets  issued  with  the  monthly  parts 

The  Publishers  beg  to  inform  snbscribera  that  they  wiU 
the  £nglibewoman's  Domestic  Magazine  handsomely  in  doll 
for  28.  per  half-yearly  volnme ;  Ss.  6d.  per  yearly  volome ;  gH 
edges.  It.  extra. 

Snbscribers  thonld  forward  their  parts  by  book-post  (paid),  vil 
the  ends  of  the  packet  open ;  the  rate  of  postage  is  Id.  every  fa 
ounces. 

Country  subscribers  should  send  Is.  extra  for  the  return  of  tb 
Wnmes. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Especially  cov^iled  for  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maoacnb. 
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BIRTHS. 

SONS. 

January  1. 

BALfOlTB,  wlf«  of  C«pUin,  Toronto. 

BAiErxT,  wife  of  Alfred  k.,  Oritneton,  Norfolk. 
COOKSON,  wife  of  Major  Wm.,  8kipton>iD>Craveii. 
BU48,  wife  of  tbe  Ker.  A.  A.,  Stotfold  Vicarage. 
UorSE,  wife  of  Henry,  Lower  Deeding,  SuaaeB. 
BOBJfET,  wife  of  Uenjn.^LaBpton,  Middleaea. 
HULBBKT,  wife  of  C.  A.,  Watford. 

LOTWBOT*,  wife  of  Wm.,  Heathrow,  near  Houiialow. 
PlgUOH,  wife  of  Tbomaa,  Mbetteld,  ititibom. 
SacKVlLL^Wnr,  The  Hon.  Mra.  lleginaJd  Windaor, 
A  Cromwrtk’foad,  Qaeen’e-gate. 

SIQTB,  wife  of  Jaa  Edward,  79,  Eaeaafoad,  lalington. 
January  A 

AMOrr,  wife  of  John.  19,  Eaat  ladla-roaA 
BKAUMOirr,  wife  of  If.  F.,  Boothby  Hall,  Qrantham. 
MutnDroRD,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.,  Spondon,  nr.  Derby. 
Campbell,  wife  of  John  Graham,  of  shirraa,  Castle- 
ton,  Argyieahire. 

Datidbon,  wife  of  W.  M.,  lA  Weetbonme-terrae^rd. 
Db  Robbck,  The  HaroneM.  Oowran  Orange,  Naaa 
KURX,  Mrs.  Alfred,  53.  Oukley-equare. 

HEifEELL,  wife  of  J.  Barclay,  BoigroTO,  Mayow  Park, 
Foreat  Hill. 

MOULB,  wife  of  tbe  Her.  O.  E.,  Fordllngton  Vicarage, 
Doreheeter. 

PADOETT,  Mr*.  J.  D.,  Croflon  Lodge,  Crofton. 
SCHOPiELD,  wife  of  CapL,  Hroome  Houae,  Rochdale. 
SCOTT,  wife  of  Major  K.,  87Ui  R.  1.  Fua.,  Gibraltar. 
BMITU,  wife  of  r.  A.,  Durley,  Uanta.  itiUbom. 
troVA  wife  of  John,  at  Flrgrore,  Weybridge. 

January  X 

Bdetov,  wife  of  R.  O.,  19t,  Horrage-road,  Plometoad. 
Deaea  wife  of  Edw..  17,  Park-terrace,  Brizton-road. 
JOMES,  wife  of  R.  C.,  10,  Angell-park-riilaa,  Brlxton. 
POTTBA  wife  of  Heni7,  Famham. 

SOEIESOE,  wife  of  J.  K.,SA  Hilldroinroad,  Holloway. 
Seelumo,  wife  of  J..  1,  Union-et,  PorteeA  rtiUbom. 
WtLCOA  wife  of  W.  £.,  Whitburn,  near  Sunderland. 

•  anuory  A 

Fawcett,  wife  of  WUHam  R.,  HIddleham,  Torkahlre. 
FUET,  wifi  of  R.  W.,  5.  8l  George'e-pl.,  Canterbury. 
Hammoed,  wife  of  O.,  Thakeham-pl.,  nr.  Pulborough. 
Battoe,  wife  of  Her.  W.  F.,  Weldon  Rectory. 

Jbeesa  wife  of  Rer.  EdmunA  Catto>i  Reoiory,  Torka 
Latham,  wife  of  John  D.,  of  Olaagow,  San  Remo,  Italy. 
Moody,  wUeofR  M.,S5,Wickham-terraoAMew-croaa. 
Paobt,  wife  of  Arthur,  Loughboroagh. 

Salamae,  wife  of  Myer,  9,  Kuaion-equare. 

January  b. 

Baloct,  wife  of  C^t  C.  O.,  IligfaSeld,  near  Derby, 
cftMlem,  prtmatwety. 

COEEOLLT.  wife  of  A.,  Clunagb  Boboa  Klag'a  Co., 
Ireland. 

Oaeebtt,  wife  of  R.,  4,  St  Edmund’a-ter.,  Regent'a-pk. 
PlEA  wife  of  C..  Porland-1odge,Holland-rd..  Brliton. 
Boobeb,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  The  Fema,  South  Norwood, 
riiUbam,  prtmaturtiy. 

BOVOBMoet,  wife  of  Irrlng  Frederick,  65,  Olonceater- 
tarrace,  Ilrda  Park. 

SOOTT,  wife  01  John,  Homaey. 

SOLOMOE,  wife  of  Henry,  94,  Flnebnry-place. 

Wells,  wife  of  L,  i,  Ke^na-road,  Tolllngton-parA 
Jarutarjf  A 

Bevae,  wife  of  Alfred,  39,  Queeniborongh-terrace, 
Reaaington-gardcnii.  rtiUbom^  prtmaiurtiif. 

BUET,  wife  of  E.  J.,  Oriathorpe  Hall,  Filey. 
CeiCUTOE-STUAET,  wife  of  Lieut-Colonel,  95,  WUton- 
creaoenL 

Leaf,  wife  of  Frederick  IL,  Burlington  Lodge, 
Streatham  Common. 

Lodge,  wife  of  O.,  ll,  Burghley-road,  Ilighgate-road. 
Mbce,  wife  of  H.  A.,  I<aaceUea  Lodge,  St  John'a  Wood. 
PUELIPA  wifeof  Capt  R.Hoakyna,  Madraa Staff  Corpa, 
WeyinontA 

Pebbdt,  wife  of  FrederlcA  13,  T<wk-pl.,  Portman-eq. 
PociiiE,  wife  of  the  Bar.  Edward  N.,  SUeby  Vicarage, 
Leiceetertblre. 

Stbwaet,  wife  of  John,  34,  Soho^nare. 

Stodetoe.  tbe  Hon.  Mre.  R,  Newbridge,  Ireland. 
Wattb,  wife  of  John,  LiTerpool. 

WiLLA  wife  of  Alfred,  of  the  Middle  TMnpla. 

WiLLA  wife  of  O.,  The  Hermitage,  Green-lanee. 
JaiUMiry  7. 

Baetlett,  wife  of  Rer.  W.  A.,  Wimbledon. 
llAWKiEB,  wife  of  8.,  UareitoA  ttear  Plympton,  Devon. 
Lk  Fbuteb,  wife  of  E.  P.,  Lee,  Kent 
January  A 

Campbbla  wife  of  J.,  Oranby-terraoe,  Olaagow. 
Flowea  wife  of  J..  Crovdon,  Surrey. 

Oobst,  wife  of  W.  A.,  Aijrburth,  near  LiverpooL 
Hall,  wife  of  J.,  Mount  Pleaeant,  Lower  Tulee-faill. 
Lattbr.  wife  of  Kev.  A.  8.,  North  Mimma  Vicarage, 
Herta. 

Lawbobd,  wifa  of  J.,  Morden-road,  Blaekbaath-park. 
Lilwall,  Mra.  Alfred,  Tottenham. 

Sabdbesoe,  wife  of  J.,  4,  Vorley  VUlaA  Dp.  Holloway. 
January  9. 

Bobmavd,  Mr*.  L.  Branahy,  Dappa’a-hm,  Croydoa. 
MacdoeaU),  wife  of  LL-Col.,  13th  LL  Inf.,  Portiand. 
Marshall,  wife  of  Frederick.  Bay  View,  Jeraey. 
Pabt,  wife  of  J.  C,  North-pai^e,  Derby. 

Peivola  wife  of  J.  L.,  Torwoodtee. 

Rtam,  wife  of  F.  C.,  I A  St  LukeVrd.,  Weattwomo-pk. 
Wyatt,  wife  of  Arthnr,  Tanybryn,  Bangor. 

Todeo,  Mra.  William,  Dulwfcb^mmon. 


IVSSRTIOH  OP  A  BIRTH,  MARRtAOB,  OR  DRATU 


January  lA 

Buck,  wife  of  William  R.,  Weat  Ham,  Eaeaz. 

Dickboe,  wife  of  Wm.,  Alnmouth,  Northumberland. 
Lewis,  wife  of  B.,  A  Talbot-terrace,  Weatboume-parA 
Jacksoe,  wifa  of  Rav.  Wm.  Ward,  ClevolanA 
Oakley,  wife  of  TbomaA  A  Lombiutl-atreaL 
Jarutary  11. 

Bacmbistbb,  Mra.  C.  H.,  16,  AthelaUna  VUlaa,  UoUoway. 
Bowdee,  wife  of  J.,  Oatlanda,  Surrey. 

Catley,  wife  of  Digby,  Uromptoo,  lo^ 

Clowba  wife  of  R.,  Jun. 

Datiba  wife  of  John  M.,  FroodvalA  Carraarthenihlre. 
Lippmaee,  wifeof  K.  B.,50,  Albert-et ,  Gk>uceater-gate. 
Maugham,  wife  of  Robert  Ormend,  Paria. 

Poet,  Mra.  C.  T.,  159,  Addaide-roaA  ilAveratock-hilL 
STUETOE,  wife  of  Hubert  W.  South,  Greenwich. 
Thobetoe,  wife  of  F.  S.,  Ap«tey  Houae,  Bdgbaaton. 
Watery,  wife  of  Daniel,  Bi^ford-parA  Croydon. 
January  19. 

Aubtre,  wife  af  Joalah,  Vale  Houae,  Ranugate. 
Chidell,  wifa  of  JohA  Sorbiton-hilL 
Bveeaed,  wifa  of  W.  T.,  AUoo  Orange,  Aahby-de-la- 
ZoucA 

Robeetb,  wife  of  ArthiirTroaghto<i,Coeddo,Flintahire. 
UOWLAED,  wife  of  Frederick,  llie  Cedara,  Bamabury. 
January  lA 

R  vbbslbt,  wife  of  E.  H.,  WaterheuaeCottage,  near  Bath. 
HUEETBUE,  wife  of  Bev.  W.  Martin,  BicknoUer 
Vicarage,  Taunton. 

HUTCBiEsoE,  wife  of  Major  A.  R.  E.,  Taddlngton 
Houae,  Stratford^w-Avon. 

Loeo,  wife  of  FredericA,  Welia-neit-the-SeA  Norfolk. 
Maidlow,  wife  of  W.  3.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

BaE90m,  wife  of  Capt.  H.  8.,  late  of  H.N.’a  Bengal 
Marine,  Famham  Houae, Ozford-rd.  Hammeraroith. 
Spboat,  wife  of  Gilbert  Malcolm,  ClApham-common. 
Wbitloce,  wife  of  T.  Lee,  1  Grove  VUlaa,  The  Grove, 
Clapha^road. 

January  14. 

DOBSOE,  wifeof  Henry  llolmeo  19,  Brompton-equare. 
Gould,  wife  of  the  late  Henry  Kimberley,  Nice. 
Matue.^E,  wife  of  Hugh  M.,  llampatcaA 
SoUTilET,  wife  of  Reginald.  M.D.,  39,  Montagne-place. 
Stbwaet,  wife  of  HopCon  '«eott,  late  CapL  11th  Regc, 
TlsaU  HaU.  SUffordahlre. 

Thuestoe,  wife  of  A,  33,  Lupua-at,  St  George'a-aq. 
January  lA 

BbrotHIIL,  wife  of  J.,  46,  CUfton-gardeoA  Malda-hUl. 
Dalkeith,  Connteaa  of,  BowhiA  Selkirk. 

Gale,  wife  of  C.  F.,  II,  WeUington-aq.,  Cheltenham. 
JOEES,  wife  of  John  W.,  A  Abbot'»>ruad,  Kilbum. 
KlEO.  wife  of  John  Howard,  of  3,  OrevUle-road, 
Richmond,  19,  Ludgat^hilL 

Paddat,  wife  of  Reginald,  A  Stanley-ter.,  Nottlng-hUL 
SHIPTOE,  wife  ef  the  Kev.  P.  M.,  Harrogate. 

8HORA  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  T.,  of  Teignmouth,  S3,  Bruna- 
wlck-gardena,  Kenaington. 

January  lA 

Amphlett,  wife  of  B.  A.,  1,  South-^.,  Finabury-aq. 

De  Casteo,  wife  of  H.,  Cramlington  Villa,  Putney. 
Duedas,  wife  of  UeuL  P.  O.,  R.N.,  Nottingham. 
Field,  wife  of  Joahna,  Balham,  Surrey. 

Hollbboeb,  wife  of  WUliam  Joebua,  19,  South- 
ampton-atreet,  Blooroabory^uare. 

Pulley,  wife  of  W.,  Highdeld,  Rock  Fenr. 
Kovtlbdob,  wife  of  K.  W.,  Kingwater,  Homaey-lane. 
THOEEtcEorr,  wife  of  T.,  Jun.,  ^  Regent’a-park-rd. 
WiMBERLBY,  Wife  of  Rev.  Charlea  Irvioe,  HartUp 
Ticsrage,  Sittinghoume. 

January  17. 

DUECUM,  wife  of  Charlea  J.,  17,  Wigmore-atreet 
SucHE,  wife  of  J.,  A  CravaB-hill-gardaiu,  Hyde-park. 
Yapp,  wife  of  Q.  B.,  lA  Up.  Qloneaatar  at,  Doraat-eq. 

BIRTHS. 

DAUGHTERS. 

January  1. 

BUBmLL,  wife  of  Wm.,  Jon.,  t,  Queen’t-gate-place, 
Kensington. 

Bvaes,  wife  of  T.  M.,  of  Bathford-lodge,  Haveratock- 
hUl.  Ramagate. 

Lawbbecb.  wife  of  C.  W.,  Cirenoeater. 

Sabbbe,  wifa  of  J.  Thompaon,  Northumberland  House, 
Stoke  Newintton. 

Tiiomsoe,  wife  of  A.,  8.  Royal-parade.  Cheltenham. 
Waller,  wife  of  Bdmniid,  39,  Devonahire-place. 
Wattspoed,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  J..  97,  Sob^aquare. 
Whitieo,  Mra.  Henry,  Batteraea-riae. 

January  A 

Aruedux,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomas,  Hayton  Vicarage. 
ASTLBT,  wifeof  Frederick  Bernard,  Aylaham,  Norfolk. 
BablEB,  wife  of  Rev.  WUliam,  Fryeming  Rectory. 
Browse,  wife  of  UL,  Job.,  Tbomtoo-roaA  Wimbledon, 
Surrey. 

Dbupstbr,  wife  of  R.  F.,  Bccleahall. 

BllkE,  Mra.  Edward,  Tbe  Bhna,  Brith,  Kent 
FiSB,  wife  of  the  Kev.  Jamae  Leonard,  Siatera’ -place. 
Stoke  Newington. 

Hazbll,  wife  of  waiter. 

JOHESOE,  wife  of  Marcus  Henry,  Mitcham. 

Laeotoe,  wife  of  B.  R.,  Langton  Hall,  Lincolnshire. 
Maoeie,  wife  of  Cantein.  Brusaela. 

Patbbsoe,  wife  of  W.  J.,  31,  Loraine-road,  Holloway. 
Warmbb,  wife  of  Patrick,  Ardeer  House,  Ayrshire. 
Jatutary  A 

Blisa  wife  of  H.,  Nt  51,  Penahorat-road,  A  Hackney. 
CasTLBMAE,  wife  of  B.  a.  H.,  CbetUe,  Blandford. 
COEEELL,  wife  of  Jamaa,  lata  Captain  Scottlah  Bor- 
darera,  A  Qloneaatar  row,  Cttftoo. 


18  0MB  SniLLIMO. 


CnuECiTYARD,  wife  of  J.,  Greahsm-road,  Brixton. 
Faieeaiue.  wife  of  the  Kev.  A.  11.,  Kiiowl-biU  Par^ 
aonage,  Burka. 

Greg,  wifeof  Eustace, Rathbone Ivy  Lodge, LiverpooL 
LucemaE,  wifi*  of  Rev.  W.  G.,  9,  Johnatnue-at.  Rath. 
Messkeuer,  wifeof  the  Rev.  J.  Farnliam,  Tbe  War- 
denry,  Farley  lliiapital,  near  Saliabury. 

Rawliegs,  wife  of  H.  D.,  Tower  Houae,  Rutney-heath. 
Ru.ht,  wife  of  C.  F.  W.,  11,  Amherst-rd  East,  Hackney. 
SiiiCKLB,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.,  18,  Kaby-pU^  Bath. 
Taylor,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.,  Cambrklge-hoaae,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Welle. 

WATSO.V,  wife  of  8..  37,  Montagua-atreet,  Ruaaell-aq, 
Wkigall,  wife  of  Alfr^,  91.  Kenahigtoiv-aquare. 
WuiTA  wife  of  J.,  Arundel  Houae,  Kitham-road,  Lae. 
January  A 

Bbeoupl,  wife  of  Judah,  5A  Portedown-gardeoa, 
Maida-hlll. 

Clay, 'wife  of  T.  Campbell,  Moasley-hill,  LivMpooL 
CUBTIS,  wife  of  W.  Cotton. 

Bowaeos.  wife  of  Henry  W.,  Hardingham,  Norfolk. 
Gaeeod,  Mrs.  Edwin.  1,  rark-hill,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Olaepibld,  Mra.  George,  I,  Laxdaa-vlltaa,  Vietor{^ 
park-road. 

OoLOSMiTii,  wife  of  H.  P.,  KIdbrooke-ter.,  Dlaekheath. 
Oebbe,  wife  of  Alfred,  9.  Clifton-ter.,  NotUng-hilL 
SCHEBIDBB,  wife  of  H.  W.,  Cooishead  Priory,  Ulver- 
atnne. 

Teittoe,  wife  of  W.  F.,  Upper  Norwood. 

Williams,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  IL,  49,  Glouoaater-et,  AW.« 
rtOUtam,  frttmaturtly. 

January  A 

Bbslby,  wife  of  C.  R.,  Mooreafort,  Berrylanda,  Sur¬ 
biton,  prematurtiy. 

CUDDOE,  wife  of  Francis  Thomas,  Sooth  llampataad. 
Eucieotoe,  wife  of  A.  O.,  Grenadier  Guards,  83a, 
EecJeaton-aquare. 

Fellows,  wife  of  the  Rev.  8..  Zeals  Rectory.  Wilts. 
HoeisCUBE,  wife  of  Frederick  W.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Philips,  wife  of  Doogtaa,  lA  Cbaster-ter.,  Eaton-eq. 
PlLKiEOToE,  wife  of  WUUam,  jun.,  Sutton  Graage. 
St  Helen's,  Lancashire. 

SniPHERD,  wifeof  James, 94.  Queen'a-gardeoa. 
Vallaece.  wife  of  H.  F.,  Adelaide-road  North. 
WiLOE,  wife  of  £.  A.,  Jun.,  Wairen-wooA  Shooter 'a- 


January  A 

Baiebridoa  wife  of  Capt,  91st  FuaUlcre,  CUftoovIUe, 
Drighion. 

Bell,  wife  of  L.  R,  1,  Queen'a-plaee,  Edinburgh. 
Oeippie,  Mrs.  J.,  Pitville  Houses,  Clapton. 

Olyee,  wife  of  the  Kev.  C.,  Wola^,  warwiekahlre. 
Neil,  wife  of  Robert,  Cambridge. 

NswiLL,  wife  of  R  D.,  Admaaton,  osar  Welliagton, 
Salop. 

Tauoukdie.  wife  of  Cbarloo.  J.,  A  WUtOD-terrace, 
Campden-hUl. 

JaitMorg  7. 

Blades,  wife  of  William,  Elmhurst,  Upper  Norwood. 
Gaeb,  wife  of  John,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Hbpbuee,  Mrs.  Frederick,  1,  St  Ann'a-ttr.,  Brixtoo. 
PlECHES,  wife  of  Edward  R  19,  LadbrokeUquara. 
Salt,  wife  of  G.  M.,  The  Creeoent  Shrewsbury. 
STBWAET,  wife  of  Lewea  Gower,  Parley,  Berks. 
Suppiild,  Lady,  Gunton  Park. 

Thomsoe,  wife  of  Andrew,  of  New  Zealand,  A  Boyal- 
parade,  Chelteuham. 

Jonuorir  A 

Aeteim,  Connteaa  ef,  Glenann  Caatla,  rtiUhom, 
Csom,  wifa  of  the  Bev.  J.  O.  Macbride,  Weetwood, 
Weat  Malvern. 

Oeat,  wife  of  A.,  34,  Elgin-creaeenA  Netting  hUL 
HOLDEE,  wife  of  William  Roae,  A  Lansdown,  Wey¬ 
mouth— rhUd  heed  a/ew  baurt  only. 

MftEES,  wife  of  W.  8.,  Yeolmbridge  Lodge.  Lee. 
PSEEIEOTOE,  wife  of  Richard,  Sydenham-rlae. 

Stkbs,  wife  of  Kev.  R  J.,  The  vicarage,  Baaildon. 
Walker,  wife  of  the  Kev.  A.,  Baaton-tn-Gordano 
WiLLTAMS,  Mra.  Arthur  C.,  Truro. 

January  A 

Chaecellor,  wife  of  Edward,  ^  MclvUle  atreot, 
Edinburgh. 

Clarksoe,  wife  of  Eugene  C.,  East-end  Honae, 
Pinner. 

Db  Casteo,  Mrs.  Joeeph,  19,  ColviUe-eqnare. 

HOEEE,  wife  of  Jamaa  Darling,  Overton  Hooee, 
Kirke^brightahire. 

JOHESTOE,  wlie  of  A.  R,  100,  Oloaoeater-leiTaoe, 
Hyd»*park. 

Laieg,  wife  of  Jamee,  Thornhill,  Snnderland. 
Lrmoeius,  wife  of  A.  U.,  Stonehouae,  nr.  LiverpooL 
Makbyat,  wife  of  Ernest  L.,  75,  Eccleaton-aquare. 
Shaw,  wife  of  the  Kev.  C.  J.  K.,  Otham,  Maidatono. 
Taembe,  wife  of  Capt  U.  C.  B.,  Midhurtt,  Suaaex. 
January  lA 

COESKTT,  wife  of  W.  W.  P.,  lA  Qneen'a-gate-pUcc. 
Crow  A  ^f>  of  Robert,  of  Colombo,  Brighton. 

D'Abth,  wife  of  N.  Hui^ea,  Rowing. 

Foster,  wife  of  John,  Jon.,  Priestly-green,  LightcUffe, 
near  HaUfax. 

Fbibed,  wife  of  Frederick,  North  Cray. 

Grebe,  wife  of  C.  Dymoke,  Hendon. 

LUABD,  wife  of  Cam.  Henry  K.,  Athtone. 

STDBEUAM,  wife  of  Victor,  DouUena,  Fraix**. 

January  11. 

DTBE,  wife  of  Thomas,  jnn.,  Htreathant 
Stead,  wife  of  J.  K.,  St  Stephen’a-road,  Caaterbury. 
Tylba  wife  of  C.  T.,  13A  Stockw«ill-park-road. 
Whitakba  wifa  of  WUUam,  Oalpbay,  near  Upon. 

i 


IM 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


Jmnuary  IS. 

UnKXT,  wife  of  Commeader  II.  W.,  lUN.,  Southeeo. 
CtKWE't,  wife  of  F.  O.,  1.  Wetbourne-terraee  VilUt. 

wifeof  Uev.  Mnrjr'eV'ic«rairB.NuUiit((ham. 
}*K.vrorK,  wife  of  M.  It.,  9.  Hrunewlok-ter.,  Ithfhtaa. 
Pknuiiy.n,  wife  of  ICev.  O.,  Dlckertufft  PartoMC*. 
Komainr,  wife  of  W.  G.,  C  l). 

Rtbwakd.  wife  of  Iter.  C.  K.,  Chart,  near  Famham. 
Thabp,  wife  of  Horace  Nerille,  Dorar 
Janu<ary  IS. 

CriAlBlicoTOX,  wife  of  Hpencer. 

EvAxa,  wife  of  Uor.  Charlee  J.,  Orlffen  Beetorf, 
Norfolk. 

Lucah,  wife  of  William,  Ilitchin. 

Smith,  wife  of  Fnliaiton,  ChitrweO. 

Smitu,  Ure.  O.  A.,  Warwiek  Houee,  Maida^httL 
Wazaon,  wife  of  J.  U.,  The  Hill,  Ltiuerwortk. 

Jamamry/  14. 

CARVomAir,  wife  of  T. !!.,  Crowle,  IJnoolariilra. 
ClabksoX,  wife  of  F.,  rumOridfe-rardene.  Bafnwater. 
Dryland,  wife  of  Kobert  C.,  5.^a(>n-Toad,  Ueadius- 
OiBBBH,  wife  of  Frank,  '^outh  Penge-park. 

LtTTYBXS,  wifeof  Chariee,  16,  Onelow-eq..  Brompton. 
UoRRBLU  Mre.  Fredk.  P.,  Black  Hall,  Otford. 

PBA.SB,  wife  of  Edwin  U,  BiulicUliill,  Darlin^n. 
Tyler,  wife  of  CapC,  SOth  Keg^L,  Beareted  Hooae, 
near  llai<l«toue. 

WlLUAMA,  Ura  Walter,  ftimmerfUld  Iloaea,  Weal 
Bromwich. 

yenM«r|r  IS. 

Clark,  wife  of  Iter.  John  Meek,  Tulae-htU. 

Fkf.cman,  wife  of  J.  U.,  lloundai7>rd.  Sl  Joka 'e-wood. 
McSHAJIB,  wife  of  staff  SurEeon,  ILN.,  HaeUr. 

Pbpts,  wife  of  Bar.  Ueriwrt  O.,  Hallow  Vieara0a, 
near  \Vorceeter. 

Ratbk,  wife  of  Neweoine  B.,  54,  Clarandoo«totraop, 
BeteUe  road,  Uampetead. 

January  16. 

Bristowb,  wife  of  8.  B.,  Cbarlea-eL,  Lewndaanq. 
OoRMAM,  wife  of  IU%'W»brook  Hooae,  Oraa 
STBOALL,  Mre.  Uobert,  The  Prioir,  Hiyhfaia 


MARRIAGES. 

January  1. 

BSALE«— Jamb^.— At  St  8tcphen%,  lilinKSoB,  William 
Bealee,  of  Barton  MaU,  auffolk,  to  Sarah.  dauKhter 
of  the  late  John  Jamee,  of  Trabiddion,  Cannarthan. 

BCST— MKl)LlCOTT.^At  the  Old  Chnreh,  Tottenham, 
William  Beet,  of  South  Norwood,  to  GeorRiana  Koee, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Medlioott,  &,  Oreamemd-rillaa, 
Wood-Kreen. 

BRODIB— MottCTOir. — At  Tortworth  Conrt,  Gloaoea* 
terehire.  Ilofrh  Aehlej  Fife,  eon  of  William  Brodia, 
of  Brodie.  to  the  Lady  Eleauor  Moreton,  eieter  of 
tlie  Earl  of  Duoia. 

Bbown—Bowmab.— At  Aehwell  Church,  Ilcrte,  Ben- 
ianain  Brown  to  Sheartey,  daughter  of  Biohard 
^wman,  of  Morden,  Ceiube. 

B0CXBlx--JACKeoN.— At  tlie  Abbey  Chapel,  Bomaey, 
P.  J.  Bnekeli,  of  &,  CbnrcliHrow,  lelington.  to 
Fanny,  daughter  of  John  Jackwm,  of  The  Abbey, 
Homeey. 

CSAPMan — plinxira.— At  St  Mertin'e,  Stamford, 
Hamilton  Chapmen,  Sih  Beniral  Caraliy,  to  Sophia, 
daughU-r  of  thu  late  Joeeph  Philii|M,  of  Stamford. 

CROYSDILL— 51iiuDAK.  — At  8u  Mark'#,  ToRiugton- 
park,  Janice  Edwin,  eon  of  Henry  Croyedill,  of 
Canonbui^'-park  South,  to  Ellen,  duuglitur  of 
Franeie  Mcnilan,  Albion  Lodge,  L'pper  Holloway. 

Fkitwick — Bcualab. — At  ApideOy  Chiweh,  Leieeeter- 
ehire,  George  A.,  eon  of  George  Punwick.  of  Bywell 
Hall,  Northumberland,  to  Mary  L.,  daaghter  of  the 
Her.  John  M.  Echalaa,  rector  oi  ApfSetjy. 

PlBLD— Wilkins.— ‘At  the  CongregntMvnal  Church, 
Orafton-equare,  Clapham,  the  But.  W.  FMd,  of 
Lvmingtou,  Hante,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  &  J. 
Wilkiue,  of  Oberlin  Houee,  Weet  Briitoo. 

FUfDLAY— FOTllEUNUUAM.— At  the  Sootch  Church, 
Ui^nt^uquare,  Janiee  Findlay,  late  of  Elgin,  to 
CaSieriae,  dao^ter  of  the  late  John  Fotberin^am, 
S,  i^ueen'e-cerraoe,  Camden^road. 

Bkalry— Tylbr.— At  St  Alptx^,  Greenwich,  Peter 
Healey,  of  tl,  Park-road,  Harentock-hill,  to 
Catherine,  widow  of  the  late  Geerge  Tyler,  of 
Eaet  Greenwich. 

JOHNSoM— Kniguton.  —  At  IIoIt  Trinity  Chnreh, 
doudeeley-eqaare,  leliugton,  F.  Johnaon,  of  le- 
Uagton.  to  EUaabeth.  daughter  of  F.  Knighton,  of 
Carerehaai,  noar  Uoading. 

IRVIKG — Gkeenuam.  —  At  illaokney,  Jamee  Irring, 
Newark-on-Trent,  to  Jeeeiu  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Grcenham,  Dlankney  Barff. 

MlERS— Levy.— Joeeph,  eou  of  6.  L.  Miera,  4,  Upper 
Montnrue-atreet,  KueAclI-equare,  to  Cecilia,  dau^* 
ter  of  ilram  Le^y,  47,  Leman-etreoL. 

Morgan— UoROAN.—At  Sr.  Elvane  Chnreh.  Aber* 
dare,  Matthew  Wayuo  Morgan,  The  ILafod.  Gla- 
iDorganeliire,  to  Mary,  danglMr  of  the  late  Uorgptn 
Morgan.  Abercrombie. 

PaPKNGoCTU— Pt'UKT.  —  At  the  Britieh  Embaaey 
Chapel,  Parle,  Gewald  Chrieiopher  Papengi>uth  to 
linnoah,  dau^ter  of  the  late  John  Hey  Puget 

FBMBBRTON— Montagu.— At  Newton,  Cambiidgeelilre, 
Henrietta,  daaghter  of  C.  IL  Pemberton,  to  the 
Hon.  Spencer  Dudley  Montagn. 

SOWEiLSttY— DltURY.-^t  St  Mary'e  Chnreh,  ShefSeid, 
Richard  B.  Soweraby,  Natal,  South  Africa,  to 
Annie,  daughter  of  Kobert  Drury,  BUeffield. 

Waku— Wtndusm.— At  Sutton  MandevUle,  Wilta,  the 
Rev.  James  Kimington  Ward,  to  Catherine  Louiea, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wjndham,  rector  of 
Sutton  MandeviBe. 

Williams— Tuowkll.— At  St  Mary'e.  Iillngton,  Geo. 
Williame,  late  of  Sydenham,  to  Lydia,  daughter 
of  Francie  Trowdl,  Bamea,  Surrey. 

WOODRoi'YS— Basukgrd.— At  8t  John's  Paddington, 
the  Rev.  John  N.  Blacker  Woodroffs  to  Mary 
Sophia,  daughter  ef  F.  Baehford,  of  Barviiiu 
Nortliaw. 

Touso— Valentine.— At  St  Thomas's  Stepn^,  Chas 
Vernon  Yoong,  of  Arbour-equare,  to  vatentia 
Ayiner  Franpton.  dauj^iter  of  the  Her.  W.  Valen> 
tfne,  ineumbmt  of  St  Tliomaa',  Stepney. 

ii 


January  t 

AOAK— Dennis— At  Bnnleooffey  Choroh,  ee.  Weet* 
meath.  FrederMt  Agar,  Pockder't-«ad,  MIddleeex, 
to  Sophia  Elisabeth,  daughterof  the  Rev.  George 
Morl^  Dennis  reetor  of  the  parish. 

AIKWNIGIIT— MilEank.  — At  St  Paul's  Knights* 
bridge.  Francie.  een  of  the  late  Rev.  O.  Arkwiigiit 
of  Sutton  Scaredals  Derbyshire,  to  Louisa  Jane 
EUaabetli,  daughter  of  Henry  Milbaak,  of  AshfleUl 
Houee,  Bury  St  Edmunds 

BaLD<h;k — KmuBr.— At  Fakenham  Megna,  Suffolk, 
Peter  P.  Baldock.  of  Wenhaston  Grange,  Suffolk, 
to  Jane  I.M>uiea,  daughter  of  the  late  'Phos  Kersey, 
of  Fekenham  Hal). 

BlARCRorr— Hdnyman.  —  At  Bdetaeton  Church, 
Bhropeltire,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Beareroft,  inetor  of 
Fits,  Shropshire,  to  Mery  HeWer  IJIIy  Koealie. 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  SirOrd  Honymaa,  Bart 

Best — Malim. — Ac  the  pariah  ehuroh,  Grantham.  Her 
ben  Best  of  Bilston,  le  Mary  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Malim,  Trantham. 

BlAOKKNBt’Rr- Holmhs.— At  Weetbory-KNHTrytn,  the 
Rev.  EdiiMutd  Bonnet  Brackenbury,  to  KUsabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Marcus  Holmes 

OUCK.NALL— Tasimcll.- At  St  Gregory's  Chnreh,  Wye, 
Jsmee  Loyd  Buckuall.  Keeo*hiU,  Poreet-hill,  to 
Agnee.  dsughter  of  J.  Taaeell,  Perry-court  Wye. 

DCRnabv— Fkanckun.— At  Oonaleton,  T.  Frederick 
Burnaby,  of  Trinity  Hall,  CambridM,  to  Elisabeth, 
daughter  ef  the  late  John  FrancklTn,  of  Oonalston 
Hall,  Notts 

Chaplin — Ptnb.— At  Christ  Church.  Marylebune.  the 
Rev.  Ayrton  Chaplin,  ef  Carshalton,  to  Edith 
Biiaabcih.  daughter  of  Henry  Pyne,  16,  Kent* 
terraoe  Regent's-park. 

Cxjlrk  — Maynb. — At  the  perish  chnreh.  Brirtton, 
Lieutenant  Bouverle  Francie  Clark.  R.N.,  to  Marla 
Catherine  Colburn,  daughter  of  William  Colburn 
Mayns 

DB  Flandre — Day.- At  St  Martin's  Pareonage,  Chas. 
de  Flandre,  Edinburgh,  to  Selina,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  Day. 

Edwards— PsAR.'toN.— At  St  Barnabas  Kenrington, 
John  Allen  Edwards  of  56,  Addieon-road,  Keneirf* 
ton,  to  Adelaide  Cecilia  Caroline  Pearson,  widow  of 
the  late  Douglass  P.  Pearson,  of  Southampton. 

Blwell— Mansfikld.  — At  All  Saints’,  Upper  Nor* 
wood.  William  Charlee  Boden  El  well,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  to  Maiy  Margaret,  ^ugUter  of  the  late 
James  Mansdeld,  95nd  Highlanders 

Fagan— Brebbton.— At  8.  Maiy's  Bedford,  the  Rev. 
Feltrim  Christopher  Pagan,  MJL,  Chaplain  Bengal 
Establishment,  to  Emily  Helen,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Charlee  Brereton,  8.  Mary's  Betlfurd. 

Fletcher— Shaw.  —  At  Christ  Church,  llighbnry, 
Frederick  Heniy  William  Fletcher,  of  Belfast,  to 
Angusta  Jane,  widow  of  Robert  Bwnrt  Shaw,  7, 
Victoria*road,  South  Hampstead. 

Orrbn— Prakr.— At  Whitchurch.  Salop,  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Green,  of  Monlton,  Lineotnehirs  to  Catherine 
K.,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Peake.  Whitehare)i. 

Jamrn— Harries— At  Llandiseliio,  Pembrokeshire, 
Riclisrd  James  of  87,  Clarendon-road.  N«)ttiiig*iiill« 
to  Auiiis  daughter  of  the  late  Kev.  T.  Harrias  of 
LlandleeUio. 

JONR.S— Baker.  —  At  llinixton  Church,  Hants  J* 
Peyton  Jones  8th  Regt.,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  H.  De  Foe  Baker,  late  vicar  of  Greet* 
ham,  Rutland. 

Lumlbt— Charles.- At  the  Church  of  8t  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Soho,  Joseph  Lumlry  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughterof  William  Spnike  Charles  Soho. 

Ma.asev— Byrn. — Gerald  Msmey  to  Kvs  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Byra. 

Meggy— Brown.  —  At  the  Subdeanery  Church, 
Cbieliester.  Frederick  Henry  Meggy,  of  Cbelm^ 
ford,  to  Mary  Cbariotte,  daughter  of  the  Uev.  T. 
Brown,  prel»«idary  of  Chiobeeter. 

Miller — Millrr. — At  Bramertoa,  Ciqitain  Frederick 
Thomas  Miller,  Madras  Staff  Corps  to  Maria  8., 
daughter  of  tbo  iato  John  Miller,  of  CUydoo  Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Milunoton— BiSSiLL.— At  Sleaford,  Richard  Wright 
Millington,  of  Boeton,  to  Elisabeth  Anns  daughter 
of  J.  H.  BiesUl,  of  Hleafosd. 

Monro— STMONDS— At  Holywell  Choreh,  Oxford, 
Patrick  Alexander  Hals  win  of  the  late  C.  H. 
Monro,  of  Ingsdon,  Devon,  to  Georgina  Blanebs 
daaghter  of  Charlee  Syroon^  ef  Oxford. 

Muoliston— Udall.  —  At  Sl  James’s  Birch,  Rnsh- 
oHns  the  Rev.  John  MugllMoa,  to  Mary,  eldeet 
daughter  of  It.  Udall,  Victoria*park,  Manchester. 

Perceval— O'llKiRN. — AtLimerick  Cathedral,  Charlee 
Htwncer  Peroevat,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  Mary  Ellen 
Vere,  daugliter  of  the  Hon.  Robert  O'Brien,  of  Old 
Church,  Limerick. 

Pollock— WiGiHMS  —  At  Greenwich  Old  Chnridi, 
James  eldest  son  of  ItobiTt  Pollock,  of  East  India* 
road,  to  Emily  Ethelinds  daughtw  of  Frederick 
W'iggins,  Lee,  Kent. 

Ratnek— Brown. —At  St  Matthew's,  Baytwater, 
Lloyd  Kayner,  of  Liverpool,  to  Anne  ^ophls  widow 
of  fl.  Newton  Brown,  Cvptain  8ud  WeM  York  L.  I. 

Boas— MAiCAUsiTKS— At  Montreal,  William  Ross  Mn 
of  the  Hon.  John  Rose,  of  Montreal,  to  Katherine 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander  Macaiister,  of 
Torresdale  Castls  Argyleahire. 

Tqokne— Grubber.- At  8t.  Clement  Danes,  J.  F. 
TIinrne,  Ramsgate,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  F.  Omeber,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 

Tod— Berhre. — At  Lakes  Chelienham.  James 

Tod.  af  Edinburgh,  to  Constance  Mary,  daugiiter 
of  the  Itev.  Meyrl^  Beebee,  Simonbura,  North* 
umberland. 

Walfoki>— AWDRT.— At  Laeoek,  the  Rev.  William 
L.  Walford,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  John  W. 
Awdry. 

WioiiTWiCK— JAcmoN.— At  Christ  Church,  Clifton, 
George  Wightwick,  of  Portishead.  to  Isalwlis 
daughter  of  Samuel  Jeckeon,  1,  C4mbridge*placs 
Clifton. 

Wilson — Bailey.- At  the  pariah  church  of  St  Luke's 
CheUes  tite  Rev.  John  K.  Wilseu,  vicar  of  Gailden 
Morden,  Cambs  to  Emily  Jane  Bainve,  daughter 
of  Capt  L.  C.  Bailey,  E.N. 

Wilson— RE4D.— At  St  John’s,  Dayswater,  Walter 
John,  eon  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  to  Annie 
Matthews  daughter  of  T.  W.  Band,  Trowse, 
Norwich. 


Alford— 8ADL1R.-At  Christ  Chnreli.  Ealing.  Bdwtu 
Alford,  ot  Aldsrsg:it''-4tro<’t  fx>nd»n,  to  Amelia 
Sadler,  of  Cliignell  llousi*,  Ealing. 

Barney— Nicolah,— At  the  llritisli  F.mbauy.  Paris 
Edmund  Barnes,  of  St  Miriiel,  SavolM.  to  Margarst 
Klixabeth,  ilaiigliter  of  Caarles  Henry  MeolaZ 

Briggh— Tiiackeu.— At  Elford  Church,  KtaffordHtlrs 
Wm.  Briggs  of  Wilson.  Derbysliire,  to  EmOy 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Thacker 
Elford  Park.  Staffordxliirc  ' 

Foi'Lkev— Whitlow.  —  At  Holy  Trinity  Chuieh, 
’I'wickcnham,  William  Foiilkcs  of  Southport,  te 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Whitlow,  ef 
Whitehall.  Ferailee,  DvrbVsliire 

KeR’.— Daubuz.  —  At  St  ‘lltomae's  Chnreh,  Ryds 
Major  William  Henry  Kerr,  fnd  Depot  Bsttalioa.' 
to  Kliaabetb  Bdith,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Danbus 
R^-ds 

Sderkait*  Burnt— AtTrinitvCongr^rntlflnBiamfeh, 

Croydon,  the  Kev.  John  Sherratt  of  1  otton,  Smth- 
ampton,  to  Margaret  Sarah,  daughter  M  Arthur 
Smith,  Clyde*road  Addieeombs 

Rube  IT— stringer.  — At  St.  Mary's  BlrminghafB, 
Alfred  Kubery,  of  Rdgbaston,  to  Rutherine  AbbIs 
daughter  of  the  late  r.  Stringer,  of  Montgomery. 

Wbekk>v— SiiUKY.— At  St  John's  Church,  Hammer- 
smitii,  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Weekee  to  Emily  Helen 
Blundell,  dauglimr  of  the  late  George  WlttlaB 
Shury,  of  EaUng. 

January  5. 

White— WATBRPiBLD.—At  Christ  Chnreh,  New  Kerth- 
road,  John  Henry,  eon  of  the  late  Joiin  Whits  M 
Cloudesley*terracs  Itlington.  to  Sarsh  Aaa, 
daaghter  of  John  Smith  WaterfleU,  of  Stamford. 

January  8. 

Banwattne— Reid.— At  Ploan  Hones  SUrlingiklrs 
Mark  Bannatyns  Olaagow,  to  Kate  Broedlij, 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  V.  Reid,  Glasgow. 

Edwakub— Tucker.— At  St  Pancras  Kueton-equars, 
Albert  Edwards,  of  Bampton.  Devon,  to 
Emily,  widow  of  William  Henry  Tucker,  of  DbL 
verton,  Somereet 

Lffwie— Clarkb*Jbrtoue.— At  Cbalton.  John  DiU- 
ware  Lewis  of  Weetbury  Hoom,  Hants  to  Teeees 
eldeet  daaghter  of  Sir  J.  Clarke-Jervoiss  Bert 

Osborne- Lkwik— At  St  Mary's  Paddington,  Edwia 
Collett,  eon  of  James  Osborns  of  Dover,  le 
Matilda  Sarah  Annie  Ford,  daughter  of  the  liM 
Henry  Joeeph  Lewis  of  Kllbum. 

January  7. 

AQBR— Bannafokd.  — At  Irthlingborengk,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Ager,  of  KImbolton,  to  Keata,  daughter  ef 
the  late  Rev.  Richard  Ash  Hannaford,  feeler  sf 
IrthHngborongh. 

Bendall— SiiEPPAJtD.  —  At  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath, 
Kobert  Smith  Bendell,  of  w,  Canonbnry^Mvk 
North,  to  Pheebs  daughter  of  the  late  Jamii 
Sheppard,  of  Bath. 

Bbabazon— Maitland.— At  St  OeorR's  Ranow- 
aquare.  Lord  Brabaxon,  eon  of  the  Earl  of  Mei^ 
to  the  Lady  Mary  Jarre  Maitland,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  and  Countem  of  Landerdale. 

Cook— Cotton.— At  St  Ooorge's  Hanover^quaw, 
Frederick  Lncas  eon  of  Francis  Cook,  of  Douji^ty* 
bouse,  Richmond,  to  Beesie,  daughterof  Dr.  CoMos 
of  46,  Clerges-etroet,  Plecadilly. 

Emery— Mouu.— At  the  parish  church  of  St  Maryl^ 
bons  Charles  Gregory  Emery  to  Emily  Mohr. 

Uossack— Jones.— At  St  Mary's  Stoke  Newlngtoa, 
Jamen  llocsack,  Iato  of  Bombav,  to  Emily  Ones, 
dauahter  of  John  Jones  ox  Oroevenor*roal, 
Highbury. 

INONA  M— Welldov.— At  the  perish  ebnreh,  Tonl/ridfi, 
the  Rev.  Delaval  Shafto  Ingram,  of  Tiverton,  t» 
Elinor,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  WeOdoa,  (d 
Tonbridge. 

Mackf.nzik— bullock.— AtSt  Michael's  Paddipftos 
Alexander  htackenxle,  of  Elgin,  to  Fenny  LoMsa, 
daugliter  of  the  late  Rev.  0.  SuUoek,  vicar  of 
Aldworth,  Berks. 

Mbtchim- Dkidoman.— AtStJohn'sChureh.Nottiaf- 
biU,  William  Paul,  eon  of  W.  P.  Metchim,  of 
Uaverstock-hill,  to  Henrietta  Augnsta,  daurtlir 
of  J.  11.  Bridgman,  of  19,  Arandel*fardens  Km* 
tiiigton*|»ark. 

lltTCHKi.i.— Moriaon.— At  St  Mary,  Islington,  John 
Harper  Mitchell,  of  Horton  Villa,  Bradford,  York¬ 
shire,  to  Isabella  Mergaret,  daugliter  of  Andrew 
Morison,  U.N.,  Ramsimry. 

Orton— Bbvinoton.— At  tho  Chnreh  of  Mary  Msg* 
dalen,  Bermondsey,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Ortos 
Chaplain  on  tho  Bengal  P.s'abllsliment,  to  Laors 
daugliter  of  Alfred  Bevingum,  of  tho  Oraage*n>ed, 
Bermondsey. 

Pearson- Vali’T.— At  Bt  Mery’s  Wimbledon,  Edwia 
James  eon  of  Sir  Edwin  Pearson,  to  Emily  Msr* 
mreL  dsughter  of  Richard  Valpy,  of  Heatblaadi, 
Wimbledon. 

Perry— Elliott.  —  At  St  Jude’s  Sonthsea,  J'^ba 
LMsne  Perry,  Capt  R.N.,  to  E'Bth  Lills  dnugbtw 
of  Ernest  Rlllett,  of  Warwick  House,  Bonthsea. 

Priday— Buck.— At  St  Ciles’-in-the-Flelds  JaiR* 
Friday,  of  Ftuehley,  to  Frances  daughter  of  ths 
latu  George  Buck,  of  Tottoabam*coart-roaA 
London. 

Watkina— Kay.  —  At  st  George’s  ITanover-nqusri, 
James  Wntkins.  late  ef  tlw  IStlt  IItui<nni,to  Mfu 
William  Kay.  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Kuy,  of  HU^ 
Street  Berko'ey-square.  * 

Webb— Tilbury.- At  St  Luke's,  Chel-es  Yorick,  sen 
of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Wobh,  to  Narah  Ann,  daugUUC 
of  W.  II.  Til’jjry,  of  Wnlliaui  Green. 

WlGIfTON— Wai  Ma.— At  Westminster  Chapel,  Chat 
H.  Wightnn,  l*u!ham*rond,  to  Sarah  Ann  Wallit 
tk  Quadring,  Linoolusiiirc. 

Willing — Powb.  —  At  Chartea  Chnreh,  Plrmouth, 
James  Willing,  jun.,  of  Gray’s-inn*road,  to  Msry 
Ann  Powe,  dsughter  of  K.  Toms  of  Mutley 
Plain. 

WooDtJATEB— Moor.— Tlie  Rev.  James  R.  Woodrates 
roctor  of  Pulley,  Herefordshire,  to  Wlxal»elh, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Moor,  of  Great 
Dealings  Suffolk. 
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CIRTIIS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


CurnAM— r-^T^r:  —  At  C.mrrp^mt!  n«l  Ciftpo!, 
llHUtlur*’  ('  n.iii.i'n.  of  io  I'mily  Amio, 

dun^liUTof  the  i:.'v.  W,  :;nMi  IVirlor.  of  lUntiopm 

CVAKi-^'Di:Kli:u>. — .\r  Mr.  Nii'-lmei’ii,  i:Ui*st«r>*(|Mnro, 
ri»l>ert«  non  of  t'ra.v,  Ciurcli  Htiertnn, 

HNlop,  to  I'Htniv  K  ixalM-t’i,  of  tho  luto 

William  (• 'H.e  «i.  l]t:r:oii.t.t.  r.*Uiu-aq«nr«. 

Di  lUv:.— VVaikisn  — Al  Kt.  to*.  t  uUuv'ml, 

J.*«tt  IhipttMr  AimW  do  lloyit.  tMl,  Attuclh*  to  til« 
r  1  'loti*rioiir.  Ito.^'iuoi.  to  Anuo, 
of  the  late  WhtU.ix.  t.f  \Vh  thy. 

Dfi  VAtfi.— SaL'‘«‘»N  .  At  T.K  rwrlt-.-nnoant.  Porf- 
tand'plarr,  Arthnrde  Valil,  lieiirietM.  lUoirhu-r 
of  tho  tato  r.  J.  t-alnioooa.  of  I'piier  WiniiMt  e-«t. 

Bari  E— PDHTAiiCK.— At  HL  Jiunm’a  Church,  Profh  ric 
William,  too  of  the  Ut**  l{l«hMnl  lMtr>,  of  (hlea- 
hnrat,  Liuioauhlre,  to  Alh’e  LouIm,  daugtitur  of 
Myles  Henry  Custiineo,  of  U;n«so!«. 

EpwAUMw  At  8t.  Mary’s,  Walton-on-tho 

Hifl,  Lletitvnaiit  Frederick  Kdwsnls.  K.N..  to  Mary 
i^ne,  (laughter  of  K.  L.  Morisou,  of  Uh  biiioud* 
▼ale,  noiHlu. 

ff.T JP1  ox-  !>.  !Cio?T— At  Pt  Btcfihen’i  Church,  We^ 
bountC'-iHit  k,  John  Kherton,  of  3,  A  Ulridfre-mad 
Viitns.  to  Alicia  Kup*nio  Mardcnbroutdi.  dniiirhtor 
of  I-Mward  Dixion,  Uadrna  4th  Lt  Cavalry. 

OtAr—ruriK'K.  — At  St.  'rbomasWquare  Cha|>a), 
Hackney,  Parker  Gray,  of  Nurtlisini.tun,  to  Klieo 
Putilrk,  of  Greenwood-road.  Hackney. 

nornc— Hay.— At  branchwalte,  Cuiuburland.  John 
Hop|H}.  Jun.,  of  Uisiiopaj^atc-street,  London,  to 
Anne  Nohle,  daughter  of  John  Hay,  of  Sontcry- 
hill,  Branthwalte. 

BtntTEU  —  DKAC05.  —  At  8t  Jamaa'a,  Paddlntrton, 
William  John  Jackaon,  ton  of  tha  lato  Antliony 
Hunter,  mt  Munater-etreet,  Ke;rent'»  Park,  to  E  iaa* 
beth  Barah,  daughter  of  the  lata  WUllam  tteaooD, 
ef  Carltoa-terreoa,  Harrow-road. 

KltkrATltK’K— Dkattoii.— At  Paris,  R  Tarnpla  O. 
Kirkpatrick,  Secretary  in  her  Majeaty’a  Embasay 
at  Berlin,  to  Sylvia  Livingston,  widow  of  Captain 
Drayton.  U.8.N. 

K5on— Ruhootham.— At  St  Mark’s  Chnreh,  Wora- 
ley.  Jsmes  liayley,  ton  of  Jamas  Ruott,  of  Chaet- 
Hitl,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Paler  Kusbtham, 
of  Worsicy. 

MACDUFF—St^xNrE.*— At  36.  St  Andrew  aquare.  Edia- 
burgh,  tha  Itav.  Hobart  C.  H.  Maodun,  Kaiho,  to 
Margaret  Lucy,  daughter  of  WlUian  Spanoa, 
Britiah  Linen  Cowpany's  Bank. 

PnCK — PRICI.  — At  the  pariah  chnreh,  Qaphaas,  Sir 
Frederick  Pott  Price,  Bart ,  of  Spring  (^^>ve,  Uicb- 
mend,  to  Hoaina  Mary,  daughter  of  the  lata 
Richard  Price,  The  Lawn,  South  Lambeth. 

MiAl>RR~JoiiifHOW.— At  Woolwich,  Themaa  Roadw, 


Tukrer— PaUU  — At  Chiiat  Cbtireh,  lynamonth, 
William  Henry  Turner,  of  13,  Great  (H.  Uelenia, 
to  Sarah  Jana,  daughter  of  O.  Paal,  of  Korth 
Bhleida 

Will  llkuiog— RoaitMOg.  —  At  Lythasn,  tha  Rae. 
R  T.  Whittington,  RA.,  corata  of  ThomhIH  Leea, 
to  Julia  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  JUr.  R  B. 
Bobteaois  raetor  of  Lytham. 


ALDBB— LAimgircB.— At  Trevathln,  Monmonthshtre, 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Alder,  Beaton,  Daven,  to  Thereea 
Annie,  daughter  of  David  Lawranoa,  of  Wain 
Warn  llonaa,  PontypooL 

BSAtmoirr—ALDiKsoif.— At  St  Mark's,  Mortb  Audley- 
straat,  tha  Rev.  W.  R  Baaorooat,  raetor  of  Colo- 
Orton.  to  Elisabeth  Mary,  danghter  of  tha  Rev. 
S.  R  Aldarson,  lata  rector  tii  lUel^. 

Bell— COTK.**.— At  Chrlat  Church,  Qloneaafeafv  George 
Coatas  Bell,  M.D.,  Bnmbag  Army*  to  Uanrieita 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  lata  Uanry  Catas,  Bom¬ 
bay  Medical  Serviae. 

BU>RB— ALUtir.-— At  tha  Cathedral,  ChriM  Orarch, 
Oxford,  the  Rav.  George  John  Blare,  ef  Broma- 
grove,  to  Mary  Jana,  daughter  of  Thoanaa  Allan,  af 
Hsadington-bill,  Oxford. 

fLETt^iEK  — Carter.  — At  Battia,  John  Martiaeau 
Fletclier,  of  the  laner  Tarnpla,  to  Jana,  daughter  of 
bamual  Carter,  of  Quarry-liUi,  BatBa. 

fOETBR— WooDtUPTB.— At  St  Aiban'a,  Holhoni,  John 
Foster,  of  Peokbam-rye,  to  Sarah  Jana,  daughter 
of  C.  If.  WiK>droffe,  of  the  City  of  l.oDdon  School. 

ItAAHt— CLKAIIIKIC.— At  St  Margaret's,  Lea,  Captain 
John  Fraser,  of  Balnain,  Inveriioas-sfalre,  to  Kathe¬ 
rine,  daughter  ef  the  lata  Captain  Tbomaa  ClaaUier, 
Bombay  Artillery. 

UONXTW  I.I.— STKi’MBxaox.—At  All  Sniots'  Ctinreh, 
Ennismore-place,  the  Hev.  John  Blake  ilonnywlll, 
vicar  of  Horapting.  to  Aiinc  Jane  Muntagua, 
dauglitcr  of  Use  late  Frederick  Stephenson. 

KbxxakI) — Ilr.oAM.— At  St  Paul’s,  Knightebridga, 
l-Mniund  Megan  Kennartl,  Captain  8tb  Hussars,  to 
Agues  Hegan,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  llegan, 
of  Dawpool,  Clieshire. 

Low— SwitT. — At  Christ  Chnreh,  nighbuiy,  Emily, 
daughter  of  tha  late  WUllam  Low,  lA  llighbnry- 
crescent,  to  Dean  Swift,  of  Alborg,  Denmark. 

Xabcii  — DavtB8.— 'At  Hoyston,  Ileniy  March,  ef 
Lusby.  Lincolnshire,  to  Frances  ililf,  danghter  of 
the  late  Hev.  T  J.  Davies,  of  Tlntwlstle,  Cl^hire. 

Pawxey— Parky. — At  Christ  Cliurch,  Ealing,  Arthnr 
Pawsey  to  Hose,  daughter  of  T.  S.  Parry,  Caatiabar- 
hiU.Ealiug. 

Pkar-so.v — Hirsox. — At  fit  Cuthbart's.  Banfleldside, 
Durham,  Dr.  Thomas  R  Pearson,  of  Stowroarhet 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  William  iUtaon,  Shottey 
Bridge,  Durham. 

PISCKVAL— Dudley.— At  Kensington,  Philip  Peroeval 
to  the  Hon.  Ernestine  Welliiigtoii  Sidney,  daughter 
of  the  late  I^ord  Do  L’IsIe  and  Dudley. 

Phelps— Cakdrw.— At  St  Leonard’s  Church.  Exeter, 
Frederick  P.  Phelps,  ton  of  the  lata  Arcluiaacon 
Phalpa,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  C.  Cardow,  late 
Bengal  Civil  Sarviea. 

EADb-^mith  — At  Bmara,  Chashlra,  Qaorga  William 
Raada,  of  Congteton,  to  Emily  Jean,  daughter  of 
William  Smith,  of  Saighton  Tower,  Cheahire. 

Bice— Macan.— At  St  George's  Church,  Dttblin,  tba 
Rav.  C.  H.  Rica,  of  Cheam,  to  Eleanor  Vamon, 
dea^ter  of  the  late  Judge  Macaa,  Dobliik 


Riciiaedvox— PrnsER  — At  Wi'lIngto«,Tl»os.  nichard- 
son.  ChntU*r:s.  Camba,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
PurMT.  of  Wtlliogtoti. 

SAUaui'ur— HAiri.Ai'tD— At  L  ’nrrhton,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  LhKrr  SaliMhury  of  Bims'Vcv  niid  Par.  l’on»- 
wall.  to  fiusnii  l-hnilv.  dttugliter  of  the  into  IVIhiain 
Whitaki-r  MaitIati«l,*of  L  •UL'htoii  Hall,  Essex. 

Slinoi.tiUAiD  —  P.tK'K  —  At  Sc.  Miefinors  C  Mircli, 
Jtneiiigstj'ke.  John  Shoolbra^d,  t(»  Klleo,  dauglucr  of 
tlie  late  William  Paice. 

SWA'.'sg— PCN-iii.t.  — At  AldMtts  Leigh,  Edward  .Tnmoa 
HMann,  of  Clifuoi  to  Sitale.  itauglitcr  of  Jamce 
Mower  Puaaelt.  of  Ahl>ots  Ulgh 

TaNKKi: — SK.iOit.xvK, — At  Troilty  (’hureh,  Xrwin-lon, 
John  Tenner,  M.ll.,  of  Alfr^  House,  Newington- 
caiiiwway,  to  Esther,  daughter  of  the  late  Jainee 
fieagrave.  Hew  Kent-mad. 

TironiiUEN— Hayxk^.— At  Christ  Church.  RIackfriars, 
Horace,  son  of  John  Thnrbum,  of  Fle4*t-atreet  to 
Hetieeea  Elisabeth, dauglilar  of  the  late  Mr.  llaynea, 
of  Brixton. 

TiMMiM’' — Hooper.— At  Trinity  Chnreh,  Tnlse-hlll, 
Joseph  TSylor,  arm  of  Joseph  Timmins,  East  Aehm, 
to  Catherine  Harriet  Maiak*,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Witliaro  lloorter,  l.Ancasler-road.  Norwood. 

West— Hall. — At  Trinity  Chnreh,  Upper  Chelwa, 
W.  Newell  West,  of  Mnntagne-street,  to  Francoa 
8.  B.,  daughter  of  11.  B.  llaU,  of  Sioane-terrace. 

January  11. 

BROOK.^-niE.ST. — At  South  Hackney,  Walter  TImmas 
Brooks  to  Selina,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Hirst, 
of  Canterliury. 

lllCKLIxn — Uaxwbli.— At  fit  Ocor-o’s,  Bloomsbury, 

G.  H.  Hickling,  of  11,  Argylc-street  Argyte-square, 
to  Harriet  Maxwell,  of  3lt*  Museum-street. 

Manxixo— POWRI.U— At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington, 
Edward  M.  Manning.  Lieut  47th  Uegt.,  to  Anne 
Esther,  daughter  of  the  late  Wiliiam  Powell,  of  3, 
Kenainigtou  Palace  gatdena 

Jamtary  11 

C^TMTT— Lnn>nuRST.— At  St  Ann'e  Chnreh,  Welle, 
'nice.  Campbell  Ctiblct,  to  Caroline  Eveline  Lyn(W 
burst,  daughter  of  the  late  Lt-Cok  R  Lyndburst 


BOTi'S— Haktopp.— At  Sutton  Coldfield,  Viscount 
Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  fihannon.  to  Julia  Char¬ 
lotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  W.  C.  Hartopp.  Bart 

BVEira— Tebw. — At  St  Mark's,  Kennlngton,  Andrew 
William  Bums,  of  Ellint-road,  North  Brixt4>n,  to 
Bllaabeth,  danghter  of  C.  Trew,  fitockwell-green. 

Caster— J05K.x.—Ai  fit  Janitfs's,  Pleeaditly,  Jamea 
Colebrooke  Carter,  43rd  Lt  Inf.,  to  Prances  Katha¬ 
rine,  deughter  of  Cantain  W.  Koxcroft  Jonea,  Adjt 
Oxford  (University)  Volunteers. 

OOEE— MURDaY.— At  Cherton.  Wilts,  Fredk.  William 
Gore,  late  Lt-Col  the  Buffs,  to  Mlllioent  daugliter 
of  Maj.  Robert  Miller  Munday,  ILA.,  Lt-Govemor 
ef  Granada. 

■Anrr— Kof.i.B.— At  St  Ami'a,  Tottenham.  Ilarcourt 
Wm.  Hardy.  Shanghai,  to  Amv  Harriet  daughter 


of  J.  H.  Kolle,  Avenue  House,  tottenham-grofn. 

HKALL— StKATPOKO.— At  Addington,  the  Hev.  Janios 
N^ton  Healo  to  Isabella  Margand.  dau^ter  uf 
J.W.  Stratford,  Ad.!ington-plnce,  Maidstone. 

llOBiior.HE— Williams.— At  Brsmsbuu,  tiic  Higlit  Rev. 
bishop  llobhouse  to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  WilUama,  Wardea  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

KiTfiOR— HCTCmxfiOx.  — At  the  Collegiate  Chnreh, 
Southwell,  James  Kitson,  of  Ktmete  Halt,  Hound- 
hay,  Leeds,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Itev. 
J.  E.  S.  Hutchinson,  vioar  of  East  Siohe,  Notts. 

Raxkixo— Hamiltox.— At  Ayut  fit  Lawrence,  John 
Banking,  Wands  worth-eommon,  h»  Frances  EMxa, 
wMew  of  A.  HainiHon.  lHreatliani-c«niimon. 

Smith— King.— At  St  M.iry’s,  Bryauston-«<|nare.  the 
Rav.  Fraitcis  Alfred  Smith,  rector  of  Ihisliton.  Dor- 
•eLhire,  to  Elinor  Mary  Franceo,  daughter  cf  Uto 
IM  Rev.  Mose  King. 

SwixsoRNR— Ugwix.— At  Hanover  District  Church, 
St  George's,  llanover-Miuare,  G.  P.  fiwinltorne.  of 
Coggeahall,  Eeaex,  to  Emma,  widow  of  Jacob 
Unwin,  of  Tlie  Granp*,  Little  ('*  ggesliall. 

VEEXRY— Williams.-— At  St  George's,  llnnover-aq., 
Edmund  Hope  Vemey.  son  of  ^lr  llsrry  Venu-y, 
Bart.,  In  Margaret  Maria,  daughter  of  Lady  .snr^ 
and  of  the  late  Sir  John  llav  Wlltiams.  Haft. 

WaLKKU — Boyle.— At  st.  Aloysitis'  Cltun  li.  Somers 
Tow'n,  Alexander  Walker,  i’uu..  of  AslilloM  House, 
Birkenhead,  to  Catherine  Mary,  duirgUter  of  tho 
lato  James  Boyle,  of  Cro«vn(iu]<‘>rtI .  t)tikley-M|. 

WlCKSTRRD— Clarke — At  llatSekl,  Francis  Wililnm 
Slow,  son  of  William  II.  Wirkstt;e<|.  of  IlHldstoiic, 
to  Emily  Jane  Buckley,  daugUtur  of  Seymour 
Ciarka,  of  liatSeld. 


BEnroRp— DtnRTXnrox.— At  Uoxton,  BeOfonlshlre, 
I'homas  Bedford,  of  Horsham,  Sussex,  to  Jane, 
daugliter  of  Samuel  Darriiigton,  of  Chawsoii 
House.  Koxton. 

— Dk  Caulk. — At  8t  Mary’s.  SIcrton,  John  Grave 
Biggs,  of  Bwansen,  to  Jane  Hannah,  daugliter  uf 
the  tate  Thomas  do  Carle,  of  Bury  Ht  Rlmund'a 

BlackETI  — Bishop.— At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Coven¬ 
try,  tho  Hev.  W'illiam  Uiissell,  youngest  son  of  J. 
Blackett,  of  Pllltown,  frelnml,  to  Caroline,  daugliter 
of  the  late  W.  Bishop,  of  Sheiton  Hall,  Stafford¬ 
shire. 

Brahlcy— Clattox.— At  Fulford  Church,  York,  tho 
Hev.  Thomas  Bromley,  of  Lewisham,  to  Elisalieth, 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  Clayton,  of  LangcUffe- 
place,  Settle. 

Castle— MoDititorss.— At  8t  Luke's,  Holloway, 
Charles  Henry,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Cliilils 
Castle,  of  Liverpool,  to  fiusan,  daughter  of  WUllam 
Sydney  Moorhouse.  of  Hollow*ay. 

COBEJt— Hosely.— At  tho  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  Eugene  Cohen,  of  the  Coumeuve,  near 
Pi^s,  to  Maria,  elder  daughter  of  Ephraim  Mosely, 
of  9,  Qroaveuor-strcet 

COSBOULD — Saxdeiis.— At  8.  Bfsrv  Magdalene,  fitoke 
Bishop,  Eilward  Henry  Corlwuld,  to  Annie  Metiss, 
daughter  of  ElUa  Lee  Sanders,  of  Bock  Leaxe, 
Qlonoeatenhlre. 


of  James  Hain. 

Flowers— Peckoveil— At  St  George's,  Hanover-’ 
square.,  Ciiarhe  James,  sou  of  Jauios  Dnwers.  of 
Brighton,  to  llnrliarn,  daugliter  of  Kdin.  Peekover, 

Ki.xo— Woi.tON.— At  Canid' u  C.iur«*!i.  Cfttn'*ec\v*Jv 
Tiiomas  William,  son  of  'niniim<«  Klrws'i  King,  of 
3,  PortJand-plsi*e.  CainiM'rwell.  to  Hopliiu.  daughti-r 
of  John  II.  Widion.  of  WotMl'tiuds,  P«*rkiin'ii-rto. 

LawkaXI'E— iJC  Con/.— .U  Sr.  .Iooiih  Cuur.  h.  F-nr- 
over.  Bridgw.'ite',  .la.uui  Van  Dyk  Law'sn<'«*„of 
iKirchester.  Itorset,  to  Ixiuise  A*ina  Car’-f-'iite, 
daughter  ol  the  llev.  Bonaiuy  loi  Cuuq,  uf 
weter. 

MEIXTEr— Baxkx.— At  St  Bride’s  Clmfrli,  Liverpool, 
Hichard  Henry,  son  of  Julius  M«'i«»teT,  of  fiteuin, 
to  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  late  Th.  M.  Bauks,  of 
Priner's^park.  Lirerpoel. 

POXRONBY— HtiM  LiPFE.— .\t  Ilitchln,  Charles  William 
Talbot  Puusonhy,  of  Imoklltr,  county  Cork,  son  of 
Admiral  fiir  Cliarles  Talbot,  K.<*.H.,  eiicl  tlie  Ifon. 
lAttly  TallKH,  to  I'oustaiif'e  Louisa.  daug‘it:*c  uf 
F.  P.  Detme  nadcllffe,  of  lllteliin  Priory.  Herts, 

We  T— Exoi  ISH  — At  Ail  Saints’,  L’pjht  Xutw.mvI, 
i^tward  Wehh. late  of  R  toeingtiui.  Il'iiit'*  toXura't, 
widow  of  Thomoa  Eugllsh,of  The  Firs,  l^i.iioutuu* 


DGLTOX— llOfimr.— At  fit  Andrew’o,  Klngv’uirr, 
Thomas  John,  son  of  T.  J.  Dolton,  On»v«i  Park, 
KittgsliurT,  to  Alice  Helena,  niece  of  Mattlten’ 
Howitt,  Mount  Plensant  Kiiigsburv. 

BoWK.'«— Lee.— At  Waloot  Chureb,  Bath,  Pelmund 
Bowee,  of  Liver|MmI,  to  Kosina  Anne,  daug’lter 
of  the  late  John  Lee,  of  Deventry,  Nurtbeuiptuu- 
ehire. 

Duckett— Mokoxt.— At  St  James's  Chnreh,  Picra- 
dilly,  William  liuekett  ef  Duckrtt'*-grove,  eo. 
Carlow,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  ihr  late  Thoma<s 
Harrloson  Morouy,  Miltuwm  Mall>ay.  eo.  tilare. 

HaEVBY— ANDREWS.— At  Christ  Cbiireii,  H-.  Paner.-ts. 
Captain  Harvey,  RN..  soa  of  the  late  Viee-AdnAral 
fiir  Thomaa  Harvey,  K.C.R,to  Eiixa,  daugliicr  of 
the  iele  John  Smith  Aodrewa 

Harvey— A.-4iiLEr.— At  8t  George'a  Ilanover-enm^re, 
the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Harvey,  vkarof  Ncwltald.  Vm-k- 
•hire,  to  Anne  Atcherlev,  daughter  of  the  iiKe  1U‘V. 
John  Ashley,  Wear  oi  Tevereham,  Cambs,  and 
canon  of  Ely. 

M00E»— LEMOX.— At  Holy  Trinlte  Church,  Twiekkn- 
ham,  Robert  Moore,  of  47,  luwfc-tane,  sun  of  K. 
Moore,  ef  Weet  Coker,  Homerset  to  Hunrieile  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  llobert  Lemon,  of  Ovhigtou- 
•quare,  Brompten. 

Tatlock— Cut'MCB.— At  fit  Nicholas,  Kenilworth. 
Jainee  Tree,  son  of  WIillem  Tree  Tatloik.  of  Cnt- 
heni  Park.  Brietel,  to  Kraaern  Kiea,  daughter  of 
Oeom  Chnreh,  of  Kenilworth. 

T&APr— Bt’KMAX.-At  fit  Botol^,  Aldgate,  John  Wil¬ 
liam,  eon  of  Thomas  Trapp,  The  Creaecnt  Amerif  a- 
aqoare.  to  Mary,  dangbsar  of  Wm.  Burmaa,  of  tlie 
same  place. 

Walker— Youxo.— At  St  Lake's  Chnseh,  Cheltenham, 
Arthur  Greenwood  Welker,  Lientexient  KA..  to 
Catharine  Praneea,  danghter  ef  Majer-Gen^af 
C  B.  Young,  ItE. 

WlL.*ioN>llUT<’lliHMO.x.-At  0.  John  Baptist  Chnreh, 
Froiime,  tlie  Hev.  John  WlUom,  ILN.,  ebaptalTX 

H.M.fi.  Indus,  to  Laura,  daughter  of  W.  H.  Fiurio 
Ifuteliisaon.  of  FronmoHeld.Frooine. 

WOl.LEX— STOREY.- At  St  Mark's,  Torquay,  James 
William  Grant  Wollen,  of  Torquay,  sou  of  the  Ki-v. 
James  Wollen.  of  Torquay,  to  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  William  Storey,  of  Torquay. 
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ARcnnotn.  Daliella,  wife  of  the  late  Winiem,  Vew- 
castle-on-Tyne  aged  74. 

Beel’II,  Fred.  34,  Keusington-park-gardens,  aged  71. 

CIIARRIXOTOX,  Alfred  Kme^  sou  of  F.,  l-em^dc, 
Wimbledon  Peril,  ageil  4. 

DroMAN.  >Vm.  J.  T.,  lute  of  Java,  110,  New-eroas-rd. 

Ki.MS.  Klith  May,  daughter  of  I'^wnrd,  a'ted  7  moiitlia. 

Fallows,  .lames.  I.rf>Mgsight  Manchester,  ngefi  73. 

Farley.  Elixabeth  KiH)Uys,wifoof  JameSifty  Thomthn- 
row,  Greoiiwicli.  • 

II.VRRisox,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  ThotAos. 
4.  C'lnre-terroce,  Edgit-hlll,  Liverjiool. 

HORSMitt-oii,  James,  late  lOtb  Uegt,  of  LochmalOny, 
ogv-l  i7. 

noi'tiiiiox,  Elward,  son  of  Arthnr,  Mont  Orgueik 
Villa,  Jersi'y,  aged  Ifi  months. 

jAN-ao.N,  Win.,  fit.  l^nanl's-on-Hea,  aged  (S3. 

JoilNsox,  Josias,  Uoykton,  ageil  74. 

JoiiN.'*ox,  Marianne,  dsi^iter  of  the  bite  Sir  John,. 
18,  York-terraee,  Kt.  Ji>hD'i*-wo<Kl,  agcl  7-* 

JrPF,  H.  T.,  M.  Albert-^lns-t,  Itegeut’s-iierk.  aged  44. 

I.ODi>r,  Geo.  Thos..  Meirose-villa,  C  oydnn.  ageil 

MacLray,  Ixmisa  CamplielL,  wife  of  K.,  K.Hidnirgh. 

Miles,  Hev.  Thomas,  rector  ef  Stockton,  ap*d  70. 

Mill,  Lt-Gol.,  lute  7fith  Highlatulers.  Hiekiimnsworth. 

O’Kkilly,  Williim,  3,  North-grove  Villas,  fioutliaea. 

PlllLLii*K,  Harali,  wid'»w  of  Ldward,  Avon  House, 
Molksham,  sged  79. 

RtTClliE,  F.,  Hank  of  England  B'-anc^BHs^ol,  agnl  71. 

HUDDACH,  Cecil  fit  Joiin,  infant  Hev.  Jas. 

fitenaii,  Apsley  House,  8t 

SlMi'sox,  llosetu  Marie,  14, 
aged  77. 

Tuwaytes,  Margaret,  widow  o^H|ll|piPMRn, 
Temple  Bewerby,  Westmorelai^ 

TWYCKO.hs,  the  HeV.  John,  A.M.,  late  of  l>nb!in,  6, 
noudesley-squarc,  Islington,  ageii  78. 

Wait,  Jolm  Wade.  Awre,  Gioace-tershire,  aged  3.1. 

Walker,  J.,  13,  Westbonme-st,  Ilvde-parfc.agedfiO. 

Watkkiiouss,  U.,  Aigburth,  near  IdverpooL  aged  60. 


Barellt,  j.,  sen.  of  11,  Castle-st,  Holborn,  Como,  Italy. 
DartRop,  T.  It,  Brighton,  aged  39. 

Buckley,  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  late  James, 

W  eston-sui  »*r- Ma  re. 

Dutcuek,  Dr.  Henry,  Ware,  aged  60. 
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IHUMOOTT.  Banet,  Oraat  Yarmoutb.  as«d  tl 
CKOaMS,  CaibMiaa,  wi<k»w  o(  iiauuuooU,  Val^plaea 
UaMOMrasIth,  aawl  M. 
noTLB,  JbhD«  M.  CMfton-^ardMU,  acad  TB 
Feaibb.  Uml-CoL  Jarnaa,  lata  tad  Baafal  CaTali7, 
i,  Alt^ii-iilaaa,  Rdlobai^ 

Fitock,  /aaaa,  Saaihaea,  a^  t7. 

OifX|  JoaMh,  Trawarna,  Otwaatiy,  affad  7). 

^ah,  widow  of  WUUam,  Stoka  NawtaftoB' 
ftaao,  ajad  80. 

Iliix,  FraDoaa,  wl'a  of  Thonaa,  I4«  Badford*row. 
lUnoirr,  Mte  B.,  Whita  Cottaga,  Btockwail.  agad  88. 
Lcs«  J.  Orehard-ftraat,  Portiiiaaiqaara,4i«ad  67. 
MoCABTar,  Aiai.,  U|ipar  nuwiUia»-aa,  Dublin. 
PaoK,  W.  k,  106,  Qtouoaatar  plaati  roctaiaa-aquara, 


Platt,  Haaij,  Uppar  UoUowap. 

BULT,  Oookaaa^  J.,  8,  Prinoaai  aqnara,  FlTmouih. 
agadn. 

Tbipt,  Marr,  lata  of  Hatflald. 

Waao,  Ana,  wife  of  Dr.  M.,  Maffcham-aq..  ChaUaa, 


agadU. 
Wausv.  Oa 


fausv,  Oaorciana,  daaglitar  of  WtUlauL  Margate. 
WviTTana,  Bather  Adelaida,  daughter  of  the  lata 
Bar.  Joha  William,  f<aaiuiBftoQ,  agad  87. 


OddK,  Jaaaaa,  47,  PortUnd^plaea.  agad  78. 

OMWma,  Anna,  widow  of  ^  lata  Bar  Samoal, 
1ft,  Ooalow-gardaDa,  agad  Oft. 

Dtwntira,  Flaraaea,  daughter  of  the  Bar.  Charles  A., 

agad  4  luautha 

RawaBM,  T.,  Bpika  House,  Hammersmith,  aged  70. 

HfliJMg.  ma^en  Lea,  aou  of  Jsesuh,  8,  Buokingham* 
ftsrraoa.  Kausiugt—  park,  aged  81. 

VULOU,  Mary,  widow  of  James,  Woolatoo,  near 
BsudtampL«o,  agad  08. 

PunsT,  Chark^  wife  of  J.  D.,  84,  Vlatoria-road, 
OM  Chartton. 

PaMCH.  J  ,  lA  Worthamutou-aq.,  Clarkanwall,  agad  ftft 

PVBlB,  Bmily  CLai^  wim  South  of  k,  Moltou,  heron. 

HOMMOV,  Aania,  wife  of  B.  B.,  ThaUrauga,  Wottou* 

HdWBLL,  Edward,  KouthUl-pUea,  Swauaaa,  agad  7A 

KMfDRAr,  O.,  Crioklawood. 

4«aMAir,  J.  O.,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  8,  Broadway, 
Ludgat^hiU.  agad  M. 

Load,  llsi^,  widow  of  B.  Pradariek,  Tosford,  Suffolk. 

IdMTp,  Jumaa  Jakau,  Ongur,  Baaax,  ugad  67. 

MOUOVKLL,  Bliaa  Pteba,  wife  of  Arthur  W., 
8,  LhsgSold  road.  Wimbiadon,  agad  87. 

MiSiBaLU  Afuaa  Phmha,  widow  of  Thomas,  Sear* 
horougk,  agad  ft7. 

BUaoil,  Aaua.  widow  of  B.,  ft,  OfiauUUpL,  Brighton. 

IMOkS,  Chariea  Chahot,  aoa  of  Qao.,  Triaate.  a^  4ft. 

■abiO*.  Albert  Horatio,  aou  of  tba  Bari  Nalaoo, 
Trafalgar,  naar  SaHabury,  agad  ft  yaars. 

<PBaiBg,  Bmity,  wifa  of  tba  Hon.  Bdward,  and 
daaghtar  of  Lora  Uaytaab«iry,  Urda  agad  8ft. 

PAUUk,  Cbarlaa  Jamaa,  44,  Portlaad*plaae,  agad  60. 

PkACBtT,  OamHua,  daaghtar  of  tho  lata  Jamaa, 
16,  Chaatar  ulaea,  Bagant's-park. 

BfkLkT,  Chau,  6,  Charlotta  at.,  Badford-aq.,  agad  61 

BkM,  Brto,  St  HaUar,  Jaraay. 

Saucov,  Fradiriok,  founder  of  St  Marit'a  Ho^tai, 
Omhanlay.  Woraealarahira,  aged  7t 

SaEAB,  John,  MaraSald,  near  Saltram,  Daron. 

SAOkDkkk  wifa  of  WlUlum  Harris,  14,  St  Oaorga'a- 
raad,  Oiaagow,  agad  80. 

Slsk,  Bertha  Bliaa,  daughter  of  Bdward  K.,  of  CUp> 
ham  eommon.  St  Jom’s,  Southwarit,  aged  81. 

ftiaigu,  Havy,  of  ^  Boupall-ot,  Lambath,  agad  57. 

TBATCnk,  Prauoaa,  wile  of  C.  P^  84,  St  lUfy's-lar., 
Paddington. 

TaOkOLD,  Bmaat  Tampla,  aon  of  Cbarlaa,  Dnara 
Houm,  Lot.  agad  88. 

TTbkk,  John,  The  Lnnrala,  Cambridge  Park,  Layton- 

alana,  agad  41 

TfOKktg,  Joha,  of  Hin  House,  Straatham,  Hanorer 
Houaa,  Brightoa. 

WALKkk,  A.,  widaw  of  J.,  Hoa  Court,  Barafordabira, 


■LT,  naieiL  oat 
Plfaas.  aged  4|. 

BAkTOk,  Maiy,  wifa  of  J.,  Park-rd.  Clapham,  agad  81 
BakTOV,  Sophia,  wifa  of  W.  J.,  433,  Kiogsland-road. 
CAMkkOir,  A.,  Soaaax-pL,  South  Banalnirton,  agad  81 
Daa  vaux,  Sir  H.  W.,  Bart,  Drakelow,  aged  61 
BAkHkHAW,  Floranoe  Mary,  daughter  of  W.  A., 
11,  liinrtmim  mail.  ClimhamH^.,  aged  81  montha 
BrkkBD,  Emma,  widow  of  Bar.  W.  II.,  Ottarhampton 
Bacto^. 

<ikkkv,  CaroUne,  81  Orora-road,  Upper  Holloway, 

agad  61 

Hadlow,  Henry,  4,  Geor re-street,  agad  61 
Huig,  William  Rupert  Madrlra.  ag^  85. 

JMlkt,  Louisa,  Heathcliffa,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
KiRKMAk.  John  Chariea.  Folkaatona,  aged  Hf. 

LOKO,  Floranoe  Oertruda,  daughtw  of  W.  J.,  Bel- 
more  House,  Angleaaa,  Hants,  aged  11  years. 
MaCLkAir,  C.  J.  Allan,  of  14,  Owk-strast,  Burlington- 
gnrdsns.  tbs  Lord  Warden  Holai,  Dorer.  aged  71 
MAvaxLU  Capt  B.,  B.V.,  Goarnsay,  aged  81. 

MakOk,  Mary,  widow  of  Bar.  Qaorga,  1ft,  Waetboorna- 
parfc,  agad  08 

MrrcnLL,  Oartrnda  Halao,  daaghtar  of  J.  Johnston, 
Bath,  ngadip  yaars  and  8  months. 

PATkk,  ^^^^Mh-mad,  Hounslow,  agad^ 
PkOQtJli^^^^^of  W.,  Orareaand,  aged  71 
Wt  Plocunoa,  agad  M. 

Marla,  wifa  of  Oay,  Oraanwioh, 


r  of  Anthony  Tampla,  8,  Baanloit 


TiAm,  CMHohsm.  74. 

Tait,  Thomas,  1  Random-road,  Mnlda-hUl,  agad  71 
TkOMPiOk,  Cbarlaa  J.,  Haath  Vlaw,  Pntnay,  aged  81 
ToWkSkirP,  wife  of  W.  H.,  7,  Bagant's-park-road. 


TuonT,  Henry,  43,  Qaorga-st,  Portman-^ ,  agad  ftO. 
WtaTT,  Bttsao^  P.,  M,  Oxfori-tarraoa,  Hyde  park. 
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Rombli,,  P..  widow  of  Bobait,  Pinborongh,  agad  78. 


Caktbb,  Bllaabeth.  widow  of  J.,  Bmca  grora  House, 
Tottenham,  aged  88. 

CHAnwicK,  Bliaa  Gath arina,  widow  of  Hng*  Maraayn, 
Mareayn,  Ridwara,  Staffordshire,  agad  71 
CkADDOCK,  James  Henry,  aon  of  T.  J.,  The  P^lara, 
Nunoat^  agad  88. 

CODkTOT,  Mary,  14,  WUton  eraacant 
Datis,  F.,  eon  of  O..  South  Norwood,  agui  A 
Datis,  Hannah,  wife  of  W.  H,,  Twyfonl 
DSkif  IS,  Bdlth  Waalay,  daughter  of  W.,  108,  Cambridge 
atraat,  aged  1 

DiCKsok,  Vioa-Adrairal  Sir  WUlIkai  Bari,  Bonth 
Kansinprton,  aged  80. 

Hall.  Maii^  widow  of  Major  Wm,  LWa,  171,  Pro^ 
paet-plaea,  Maida-hlll,  aged  67. 

HkASLOr,  Oeorginna  Sophia,  daughisr  of  the  late 
FTaneis,  II.  Hermitage  Villas,  BiohWond,  aged  71 
JoHkSOir,  Haunah,  af  Brightoa. 

KxMrsok,  A.,  Oak  Lodge,  New  Pinahlay-rd.,  agad  A 
Kiko.  M..  daaghtar  of  the  lala  Allasaa-tarraoa, 
Kensington. 

Light,  Haoiy,  178,  Barnsbury-road,  agad  ftl 
MATkS,  Fradarica  B'isa Graham,  dau^tar  of  tba  lata 
Bar.  R.  Graham,  Bastwall  Raetory,  naar  Ashford. 
MiLLAk,  Jana  8..  wifa  of  J.  Boawall.  Dalkeith. 
MoUKisoir,  Rachel,  dani^tar  of  A.,  FoathiU  House, 
Wilts,  sgad  10  months. 

PkLRAM,  Anna,  daaghtar  of  the  Bor.  Haary  Thursby, 
Cound  Hall,  SiUop. 

Pki.HAM,  Uaory  Aagustus.  aon  of  the  Bar.  Augustus 
Thnraby,  Cound  Koetory,  Salop,  aged  1 
BOBkrrsoif,  Charlotta,  widow  of  William,  Holloway, 
aged  71 

BUDKik,  Baatrioa,  widow  of  Charles  Tbomss,  Swantoa 
House,  firook-graan.  Ilammarsmlth,  agad  A 
SLODDkk,  Sophie,  sil  Bmumont-atraat 
6TSPHXk*w>g,  Elisabeth,  widow  of  the  Rar.  WUUam 
Rosa,  Woodlands'-road.  Radhin.  aged  81 
STOKks.  Elisabeth.  Great  Yarmouth. 

STitsrroif,  Mary,  the  wife  of  W.  H.,  Barartay. 
SurrilLO,  Oaoi^.  agad  88. 

Tt  ATkkS,  H.  A.,  wife  of  O.  W.,  Chasm,  Surrar,  agaj)  A 
TkiMkkLU  WlUiam  Henry,  Canterbury,  aged  A 
TwskDkALk,  Margaret  D^bar,  widaw  of  J.,  41, 
Cambridge  atraat,  Hrda  park. 

WXBitTkk,  H.,  aon  of  H.  B..Bxbury,Hanta,  agedSdaya. 
WkirriJt,  Sophia  BDan  O'Rail^,  wife  of  John,  Mal- 
grara-plaoe,  Plymonth,  aged  ft7. 
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AXMaTBOiro.  TV>ma  a.  Broom-hltl,  Higher  Broughloa, 
Manchaatar,  agad  7ft. 

Arkia,  H.  N.,  7,  Amherst  Villas.  Haoknay,  agad  U. 
BlkCH,  Jamas.  Croydon,  agad  8&. 


BikD,  Jamaa.  Coroner  for  tba  Waatarn  Dirtsion  of  the 
C^n^of  Middlaaat,  Brook  graan,  Hammaraodth, 


agad  ik 

CAkROLL,  Pranoia  It,  Boston  Spa,  Yarkshira,  agad  41 

Coopkk,  J.  D.,  8.  St  StaphanVtar.,  Lawlaham.  aged  A 

COkP,  Samnal,  IS,  Phlllimora  gardawa,  aged  A 

PkkirBLL,  Mary  Jana,  Bracondala,  Norwieh.  agad  A 

PkOST,  Sarah,  wife  of  Jamas,  SI,  Klldaro-^rdona, 
Bayswater. 

PDiaa,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert,  South  Molten. 

Hals,  Robari,  aon  of  Wniiam.  8,  Editb-tar.,  Brompton. 

Hamoock,  8.  A.,  wife  of  H.,  of  Shanghai,  at  Paria 

HAST.  Charlotta.  youngest  daaghtar  of  the  late  H., 
Mitebam,  ag^  lift. 

KlkO,  Robert,  lata  of  Mincing-lana,  agad  77. 

LtTTLB,  R.  C.,  son  of  A.,  A,Stookwelhm'k*ri>ed,  aged 
11  montha 

Madot,  M.  T.,  daughter  of  A.,  It,  GoIrlUa-Cm.  Eaet, 
Kanrington-purfc. 

Moik,  M.  R.,  widow  of  W.,  854,  Unlou  street,  Aberdeau, 
aged  A 

Okiks,  Rar.  A.  E..  81,  St  Jamm's-aquara,  Bath. 

PATTkkSOk,  J.,  wifa  of  the  Bar.  U.  B.,  Malksham. 

Pkkkks,  O.,  8t  Bartho)oiDew'o<oad,  Holloway,  agad 


A 


POVkk,  8.  D.,  88th  Rag.,  St  Brilar'a,  Jaraay,  aged  A 
RoKBU,  Haory,  Oodalmiag.  aged  71. 

Smm,  tba  Bar.  J.,  rector  of  Baokharat-bDl,  agad  A 
SQinkk,  A,  wifa  of  tba  Bar.  O.  H.,  Sunolngwail 
Raatocy,  agad  81 

TBOkirrok,  E.,  widow  of  Admiral,  St,  Catheart-road, 
Bromptou. 

TkAQtJAiB,  Dr.,  of  1.  Ecclaetou  aq.,  Hreraa,  Franca. 
TkAPTkkCK,  Wilfred.  Southport,  aged  81. 

TmrkAM,  Fradariek,  Portswood.Southnmploa,agad61. 
TrLkk,  J.  A^  18,  Fozlay-rd.,  Cambarwall,  agad  A 


K.m  wHvw  wi  MKMwrt,  vtnoonniKn,  ogoa  iw. 

CAMkkGk,  Aun,  daughter  of  the  lata  Uaut-Oao.  Sir 
A.,  Brightoa,  agM  18. 

iT 
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BAKkk.  A.,  wife  of  D.  T.,  1,  Prinoaa  st,  Caraodlsh-eq., 
agedA 

BAkKsa.  Anthony,  Claramoot-aquare.  aged  A 
Barlow,  M.  E.  m..  only  daughter  of  E.,  Albion-road, 
Dala^,  agad  14  montha 

Botcott,  8.  A  O..  wife  of  T.,  Stanley  gardaoa.  agad  A 
Bushill,  E..  67.  Winchaatar-A,  Pimlico,  aged  70. 
Burrs,  son  of  Capt,  Parkstona.  Doraat  agA  18  daya 
COLTiLLk,  Elisabeth.  A  Lanadowno-nlaca,  Hora 
CkOTDOk,  Edward,  Taignmouth.  aged  A. 

Dorman,  Emily  M  .  wife  of  W.  H.,  Margata,  aged  A 
Drsok.  Elisa,  widow  of  Bee.  C.,  Chur^  Crookham, 
agA  78. 

Epoworth.  Thomas.  Bryn-y^rog.  Wreihara.  aged  61. 
Goodhart,  Joseph  Henry,  upper  Tootiug.  aged  67. 
Hamilton,  £.  C.  F.,  wifa  of  CoL  F.  8.,  Mentone. 
Frnnea.  aged  A 

Ingram,  Mary  PhillU,  Brighton,  agad  A 
JkMKiNSON,  Admiral  Henry,  Weymouth,  aged  77. 
Lanb.  Edward.  Hastingt,  aged  A 
Liwrllin.  Carelina  Af#  of  the  Vary  Bar.  Dr.,  St 
Dnrid’s  Collage,  Lampeter,  aged  A 
Lowamcb,  8.,  widow  of  J.,  late  of  Walworth,  aged  71 
pRikO,  John.  17,  Blackmoor  atraat  aged  61. 

Rsbtb,  F.  a.,  wifa  of  Sir  T.  N.,  ^hmond,  Surrey, 
agad  81 

Bokiksok.  B.  W.,  HOlaborongh  House,  Uf^ar  Norwood, 

agud  68. 

Stow,  Mary,  Hampton-wick,  aged  87. 

Smith,  J.  F.,  8,  Woodlanda-terrnne,  Glasgow. 
SPkkCBR,  J.  U.,  wifs  of  i,  138,  SouUmmptou-^w, 

aged  A 

Tatl^^T.,  ft,  Rsgent'a-ter.,  Coeunarolnl-td.  East, 

Wnrokk.  Jehu.  Oroee-lsoa,  Camberwell.  agad  77. 
WokMALD.  Frank,  South  Milford  aged  A 
WkiOMT,  WmUm,  Palham-at,  Nottingham,  agod  7A 
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Bent,  Marin,  daughter  of  the  lata  Jamaa,  Darby. 
HoURNB,  R.,  Morden  College,  lllmckhaath,  agra  U. 
BowlbS.  Mary,8.  LanMlown-plaoe  Beat.  Bath.aaedM. 
Buott,  M.,  wife  of  Cyrus,  18,  New  OnB<Hid<«tis^l 


aged  U. 

Bcsc'UMAn.  Jana,  widow  of  Theodora,  ft,  "ntnn  ImJ 
race,  St  Jobn's-wood.  aged  74. 

Car.xroib,  John,  aon  of  Uta  George  P.,  Bdlnburgh.  I 
Chaplin,  F.siher,  widow  of  Joseph  1ft, 

taiTAco,  Harrow-road,  aged  A  ’<■ 

Clark,  Henry,  Addlaatona,  aged  A 
Clarkr.  C.  H.,  ■  '  “ 

aged  57. 

Cboasr,  Susannah,  widow  of  W.,  Clareodeo-fuaM 


,  lata  of  BfoaiSaaa  Fnnn,  naar 


NotUng-hUl,  aged  81. 

Frkrman,  M.,  widow  of  J.,  Carnaby^.  Goldan-sn 
Garwood,  Mary,  wife  of  T.,  Walls.  Norfolk,  agedl8 
OoDDAUD,  Hannnh,  daughter  of  lata  D.,  L^  Kaat 
OukNPRLL,  Penelope  Francis,  wifa  of  Paaeoa  A  ~ 
Macstag  House,  Swanaaa,  agad  A 
Hidb,  George  Mward,  13,  Norland-aanara,  scad  71 


HiDB,  Uaorga  r.dward,  13,  Morland-aquara,  sgad  71  ■ 

KrrsoN,  Oaorgiana,  dauRhter  of  William,  ifa^ramM 
near  Ttronay,  aged  A  ^ 

Lakk,  Edith  Lilian,  daughter  of  J.  P..  8,  MlddletamJ 
road.  Weal  Holloway. 

Land,  Prudonoe,  wife  of  J.,  A,  Cannon-at,  agad  41. 

Lapidor,  Commander  Charles  Hornoa,  ^ 
fdaca,  Wandsworth-road. 

Palmer,  O.  H.,  4ft,  Quaan's-eraaeent,  Uai 
aged  71 

Phillips,  Charles  Fradariek  Johnstone,  sen  af 

ioi 


K,  Adelaida  Lodge,  St  HeHar'a,  Jaraay,  agad  II  ■ 
Suakksprar,  LouUa  Carolina,  widow  of  Uan^  U..ftJ 
Barnes  Villas,  aged  ^  ^ 

SUkWBLL,  Fred.j  Didsbury,  near  Manchaatar,  agai 


Shield,  John,  li,  Sanderingham-rd.,  Dalalon, agad  M 
SHUTkk,  Riohnn^larna  VUla,  Maidenhead,  ag^  44, 
Sinclair,  John,  77,  Lanadowne*^,  Brighton,  agidl 
Smith,  Henry  IMxon,  New  Croaa-road,  agad  7^ 
Tattam,  Bav.  H..  rector  of  Stanford  lUrers,  agad  71 


Tull,  H.,  II  Co^-at,  BnrUngton-gmrdoua,  agad  61 
WATkiNS,  Mary,  widow  of  Chnrlaa,  S,  DorsalHgeidHH 
Brighton,  Rl. 


Brighten,  aged  M. 

Wblls,  S.,  wifa  of  J.,  Parey-at,  Dadford-aq,,  agsi  Al 
Wbballbb,  Louisa,  widow  of  John  Akasn,  ~ 
Waldn^  Croydon,  agad  A 


January  9. 


Batnbii,  Ann  Day,  wifa  of  the  Bar.  Joseph,  agad  A 
Bbadlbt,  Baadon,  widow  of  Bar.  Blehnrd,  TnalW 
Ramsgate,  ag^  A 

Caru.xlb,  Archer  Roland,  son  of  Richard, 
Monmouthabira,  agad  8. 

Clabkb,  Martha  RUtabath,  daaghtar  of  Jehu,  01 

Hall,  London,  aged  a.  ^ 

COATBs,  Frances  Biisabeth,  wife  of  Marvin,  Bartafl 
House,  Oraat  Malrem,  agad  40.  B 

Db  STMOkS,  Balia,  widow  of  Samuel  l^a^  Itf 
Brunswick-aquare,  Brighton,  agad  78. 

Btans,  Klmnor,  Maonol,  Hanldloas. 

Fiddbs,  Edward,  Clanamully,  oo.  Monaghan,  agrilTS. 
Obat,  R.  Alax.vJaa.,1'haTerraca,  Camberwell,  a^  A 
Humphbbts,  Susannah,  Tottonham,  agad  77. 
KkkDALL,  Anna,  widow  of  Copt  Rfehard.  MUltmtl 
Traia,  Addlaatona,  arad  A  ” 

KurDBBSLBT,  Hugh  Torin,  aoa  of  the  Bor.  A  C., 
Viearag^  Brampford  Speke,  DavMi,  aged  1 
LBOkAkD,^Chaa.  O.,  886,  Old  Kaot-road,  aged  A  m 
LorkTT,  Rlcbard  Hugh  Ernsat,  aon  of  Kar.  UobliA 
Uoaritraa,  naar  Exeter,  aged  18  months.  * 

Mosblbt,  Julia  BKaabath,  daughter  ol 
Jonas,  aged  14  days. 

PoaTLBTHWAiTk,  Kennedy,  son  of  Jamaa, 

Stephen *a-road,  Hammersmith,  agad  11 
PakCTON,  Jana  Marr,  daughter  of  the  lets 

Thomas,  Barton  Hall,  Norfrik.  ^ 

Ratupt,  A^  widow  of  Joha,  Stoke  graan,  CormiM 
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ROBBETa,  John,  1,  Park-atraat,  Windsor,  agad  71 
SAkDBMAir,  O.  O.,  1ft,  Hyde-pi^-gardana,  aged  A 
8iMOkl>8,  Manrloa  HlUar.  Chelteuhaas,  ag^  41 
SikGLk,  Emily  M.,  daughter  of  T.,  Woodferd,  aged  bra 
Skibvino,  BUen,  wife  of  William,  WsKiia  iiV  ial 
blU,  Urarpool,  ag^  A  ^ 

Starkbt,  Edward  Philip,  son  of  A  W.,  Hardiilfl 
House,  Camdan-road,  aged  7  months.  ^ 

SUkDBBLAkD,  Ma^  Ann,  daugfatsr  of  tba  lata  Josi| 
Hipparholtna,  Yorkshire,  aged  A. 

Tabnbil  J.,  Klogsoympton  Park,  North  Devon,  agell  . 
Wall,  X  P.,  Seymour-riraat,  Euston-aquara,  agM  A 
Wall,  WUIUm  John,  aged  A 
Wabd,  Thomas,  Albkm-straat,  Hull,  scad  7L  _ 
Watson,  Oswald  Harrison,  son  ol  John  HairiMra 
“  I.,  agsdn 


S3,  Queansborough-ter.,  Kensington  gdns , 


11 


Adams,  Julia,  daughter  of  Capt  A,  AN., 

Aspinwall,  Eschar,  widow  of  Jamaa,  Dehnont 
Scarborough,  aged  71. 

AUSTIN,  Sidney,  aon  of  tba  lata  H.,  188,  Bermoodraf 
street,  aged  11 

Bakbr,  H.  X,  lata  of  161  BrompCon-road,  aged  ft. 
Barby,  E.  C.,  daughter  of  John  A.,  Islington. 

Bbabd,  S,  widow  of  J.  O.,  DevonsUra>rd,  Forsal- 
aged  A 

Binstbad,  W.,  ftS,  Stanhopa-straat,  lianolas- 


fields,  aged 

BOHM,  w.  S,  4.  York-st,  Covent-garden,  aged  A 
BO.XD,  Emily  If.,  ^  Oakley-roatC  Islington,  aged  IM 
Bbackbnbubt,  Alice,  widow  of  Rioharl  DoUngbrsM 
Lincolnshire,  aged  77.  * 

Brook,  Sarah,  widow  of  A.,  Hasketon,  aged  A 
BUBY,  Praneaa  Mamret,  wife  of  Edward  Ji 
Oiisthorpe  Hall,  rUcy,  aged  88. 

Buby,  Bdward  Falknar,  sen  of  Bdward  J.,  Griathsl|l 
Hall,  Fll^,  aged  1 


UmdotH.  j 

Cotton,  Frances  Marla,  widow  of  Bav.  Charles  IvtiT^ 
Dover,  aged  71. 

Kbmp,  Brookaa,  Hendon,  Middlesex,  aged  ft.  .  j 
Skbnb,  Elisabath,  wlla  of  W.  A .  of  Lrihenty,  Abri] 
daenshlre,  Clarendon-aqnnaa,  LoamIngWn. 
WBABiNO,  Elisabath,  widow  of  Lt-&>L  tlssmai 
Hountor  Villa,  Rabbleomba,  Torqnay,  aged 
WklB,  William,  aon  of  the  Itov.X.  D.D.,  Ca^  laH.M. 
I68rd  Baft,  Baas^,  Isle  af  Man,  aged  A 
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THE  HEST  HEMEHY  EOH  IlVHICrESTIOIV. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 


I 


are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  o{  nearly  all  m 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  unifwmly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  ctlh^ 
the  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLtS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  geatij 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bea>’  testiiaonj 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  SO  yf*“ 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  IJd.,  2*'.  9d.,  and  11s.  each,  in  ecery  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  Ire  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


RIMMEL’S  ELEGANT  NOVELTIES  AND  CHOICE  PERFUMER 


RIMMEL’S  IHLANG-IHLAro,  the  FLOWER  of  FLOWERS,  a  Delicious  Perfum*,  from  Ss.  Si, 
RIMMEL’S  PATENT  DINNER-TABLE  FOUNTAIN,  to  replace  the  Rose-water  Selver,  BU 
'  lllnlw*  BSMiXCTmM  plated,  with  basin.  £1  lOs. 

f  ■fWRy'glkMySlB J  KE W  INITIAL  FAN,  ornamented  with  a  Floral  Letter.  White  wood,  3a.  6d. ;  eoaiiiaUed,  6$.} 

y  ^  PARISIAN  and  VIENNESE  FANS,  in  great  variety  from  Ss.  fid. 

'  '  Wv/V\  SCENT  CASES  in  Fancy  Wood!,  Leather,  Ormolu.  Velvet,  China,  aiOM,  Toitoiseshell,  Ivory, 

y  jJ  '  ailed  with  best  perfumes  from  10s.  Cd. 

MUSICAL  PERFUME  CASKETS  and  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  from  £1  !«. 

RIMMEL'S  PERFUME  VAPORIZER,  for  Scenting  and  Purifying  the  Atmosphere,  from  6a 
RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR,  of  world,  wide  celebrity  for  its  useful  aud  sanitary  properties,  la,  2a  Cd.,  and  6s. 

RIMMEL'S  EXTRACT  Of  LIME  JUICE  imd  GLYCERINE,  the  Best  Preparation  for  the  Hair,  la  6d.,  2a  6A,  aa4  la 
RIMMEL’S  ROSE  WATER  CRACKERS,  2a  per  dozen.  Costume  Crackers  (very  amusing),  is.  per  dozen. 

PERFUMED  ILLUMINATED  DINNER  CARDS,  2a6il  per  dozen;  by  post  for  31  stamps. 

EUGENE  EIMMEL.  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

96,  Strand;  128,  Regent  Street;  and  24,  ComhiU,  Isondon. 


HEALTHY  CHILDHOOD 

PROMOTES  ROBUST  MANHOOD. 

»  Important  to  Mothers  and  Invalids. 

NE.A.VE’S 

FARINACEOUS  FOOD, 

FOB  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS, 

Is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  popular 
diet  from  its  being  palatable,  roost  nutri¬ 
tious,  pure,  and  unmedicated.  On  it 
infants  thrive  remarkably,  and  usually 
prefer  it  to  other  kinds  of  diet 

“N EAVES’  FOOD 
Is  highly  approved  and  recommended 
by  medical  practitioners,  including  the 
eminent  London  Drs.  Lankeater,  Ua.s8all, 
Letheby,  and  Dre. 

Bold  in  la  tins  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Grocers, 

IMEA.VE  ana  Co.,  3Ian«fUctnroi*s, 

FORDINGBRHIGE,  SALISBURY, 


THE  ‘EXCELSIOR!’  PRIZE  MEDAL 

FAMILY  SEWING  ANB  EMBRQIDEEIH 

^  MACHIIVES, 

,  WITH  AIL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMEMTS, 

I  P§l"  CHEAPEST,  SIMFLDST, 


aT^AST  to  operate,  simple  to  lean 
Pi  not  liable  to  derangement 

TUCK,  IIESI,  FELL,  OATUBS,  CORD,  00, 
BRAID,  and  EXBKOIDKR. 

Sews  with  equal  case  on  anyth 
of  material,  from  two  enlinary 
requires  no  re-winding;  and  the 
cut  at  every  inch  will  not  rip. 

':3  Price  firom  £6  6s.  Lists  Frsai 

“We  can  canfidcDtly  recommend  the ' Exoelsior'  Machine.’’— £ 
MechaHie. 

WHICHT  &  MANN, 

Ilollkoi’ii  Bai’K,  Eonaon. 

MANUF.iCTOBY— GIPPINO  WORKS,  IPSWICH. 
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took  care  to  hare  an  unfailing  supply  of 
caustic  on  the  end  of  her  tongue,  which  kept 
Mr.  Bolton’s  rage  up  to  burning  heat. 

Peter  had  engaged  apartments  in  the 
Byron  House,  Fifth  Avenue — not  too  expen¬ 
sive,  for  they  were  going  to  bo  very  econo¬ 
mical,  as  the  ensuing  conversation  will  show, 
which  took  place  a  week  after  the  marriage. 
The  two  had  written  letters  again— he  to  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  for  Peter  was  an  orphan ; 
and  Madge  to  her  father,  giving  their  present 
address. 

They  were  eating  dinner — soup,  a  par¬ 
tridge,  macaroni,  salad,  and  meringues  glued 
— all  perfectly  plain,  and  of  course  cheap. 

“  Ah  !”  cried  Peter,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully, 
“  isn’t  it  gorgeous  1  a  cozy  little  parlor,  a 
capital  little  dinner,  and  a  lovely  little  wife- 
1  would  nut  change  with  the  king  on  his 
throne.” 

“Nor  I! — we  shall  get  along  so  beautifully. 
We  iniKst  be  very  careful,  though.  Now,  let’s 
calculate  expenses.  How  much  did  your 
grandpapa  leave  you?” 

“  Kiglit* hundred  dollars.” 

“  Eight  —  hundred  —  dollars  !  Goodness! 
why  papa  never  gave  me  more  than  twenty 
dollars  at  a  time.  Now,  let’s  count.  How 
much  do  we  pay  here  ?  ” 

“  Fifty  dollars  a  week — that’s  rent,  you 
know.” 

“  Ves,  fifty  dolliirs ;  four  weeks  one  month ; 
four  times  llfty,  two  hundred.  Well,  rooms 
two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  There,  I’ve 
got  that  down.  Now  what  else,  Peter?” 

“  Meals.” 

“Oh  yes,  meals.  ’They  wUl  cost  hardly 
anything,  we  eat  so  little.  I  only  wank 
chicken!  and  meringue,  and  such  things.” 

“  Say  fifty  dollars  a  month.” 

“  Yes.  ()h,  how  nicely  we  arc  getting  on  J 
’Then  niy  dress.  Let  me  see — I  saw  mamma’s 
bill  at  Stewart’s  last  year.  It  was  twenty- 
two  hundred  dollars.  But,  bless  your  dear 
heart,  I  sha’n’t  spend  a  cent  hardly ;  say  fifty 
doiiars  a  month  fur  me;  and  another  for 
you.  You  don’t  have  to  give  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  a  pair  of  trousers,  do  you?” 

“  No,  you  little  goose  1  not  half  of  fifty. 
My  uncle  did  nut  allow  me  as  much  a  niontli 
for  my  whole  wardrobe.” 

“  Well,  then,  that  will  do  splendidly.  And 
we  must  have  some  nice  books.’’ 

“  And  go  to  the  opera  sometimes.” 

“  And  have  a  carriage  to  make  visits.” 

And  a  good  cigar  or  two.  George !  what 
a  long  column  I”  ejaculated  Peter,  stopping 
short.  “  I  think  we  had  better  count  up.” 
He  made  a  hasty  calculation,  and  the  result 
stood  as  follows 
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Rent  of  rooms 

Meals 

Dress 

Diest  (Paler) 
Opera 

Books . 

Carriage 
Cigars . 


Madf^  looked  perfectly  blank  at  the  sum 
total,  and  could  not  help  a  little  tremble  in 
her  Toice  as  she  said,  “  But  rou  know,  dear, 
we  cannot  do  without  these  things ;  can  we  ?” 

“  No,  darling,  though  it  makes  my  grand¬ 
father’s  bequest  melt  away  like  snow  under 
the  sun.” 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  and 
said,  some  trunks  and  a  small  parcel  had 
come  for  Mrs.  Brooks. 

‘‘  For  Mrs.  Brooks  ?  ”  •  repeated  Peter ; 
“  send  them  up.” 

Two  large  trunks  were  brought  into  the 
room,  and  a  package  handed  to  Madge. 

“  MTiy  how  heavy  it  is  !  M’bat  can  it  be 
— a  bracelet?  Yes,  it  feels  like  one,  and 
from  dear  papa  !  lie  has  forgiven  us !  he 
has  forgiven  us  !  ”  and  she  gave  a  little  skip 
and  crow  of  exultation. 

Her  color  went  and  came,  and  she  held 
the  packet  still  sealed,  a  vague  dread  creep¬ 
ing  through  her  joy. 

Open  it,  darling,”  said  her  husband. 

Madge  did  so  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
took  out  the  keys  of  her  trunks  and  her  last 
letter  unopcneil. 

The  reaction  and  disappointment  were  so 
bitter  that  she  burst  into  tears  just  as  the 
servant  had  knocked,  entered,  and  had 
handed  a  letter  to  Peter. 

“Never  mind,  darling,”  he  said,  kissing 
her  tenderly.  “  It  is  all  the  doings  of  that 
horrid  old  step-mother.  Hollo !  here  is  a 
letter  from  my  uncle ;  he  couldn’t  hold  out 
any  longer.  I  told  you  he  was  a  regular 
brick ;  we’re  all  right,  never  you  fear.” 

Inclosed  he  found  his  own  appeal  un¬ 
opened,  and  a  short  pithy  note  from  his 
uncle,  stating  that,  as  his  hopeful  ^ephew 
had  chosen  to  go  and  make  a  donkey  of 
himself  before  he  w’as  twenty  years  old,  he 
might  run  through  his  little  property  as  fast 
as  he  pleased,  and  break  his  wife’s  ^cart  in 
the  bargain ;  but  he  was  not  to  expect  any 
assistance  by  word  or  deed  from,  &c.,  &c. 

“  What  a  thundering  old  flint  I  ”  ejaculated 
Peter.  “  What  a  deuce  of  a  fix !  ” 

“  Fix  ?  There’s  the  eight  hundred  dollars 
dear,  and  we  shall  be  so  very,  very  econo¬ 
mical.  I’ll  go  and  unpack  my  trunks ;  per¬ 
haps  papa  has  put  some  money  in  them.” 

She  ran  into  the  next  room,  radiant  with 
this  hope,  ju.st  ns  the  servant  entered  and 
handed  a  note  to  Peter.  It  read  thus : — 


ISraoN  House,  Augutt  SI,  IM  . 
To  rent  of  rooms,  one  week  „  „  so  dollars. 

Meals  in  privaio  parlor  „  „  „  35  „ 

Has  _.  „  ...  _  „  ...  i  „ 

tSHudrieo  „  ......  la  „ 


“Whew!  George!  Jupiter — here  goes 


a  hundred  dollars  for  one  week’s  bouli 
exrlaimed  Peter,  the  picture  of  dismay.  \  * 
had  no  idea  it  cost  such  a  prodigious  air:oV 
to  live!  How  could  wo  eat  up  thirty.^ 
dollars  in  one  week !  WC  must  be  1. 
regular  ogres  !  This  is  a  fix  and  no  mi^tiit 
“  My  darling  Peter,  what  are  you  sa;-;  | 
all  those  dreadful  words  about  ? 
the  matter?”  cried  Madge,  running  in  / 
her  trunks.  “  M’hat  has  happened  to  / 
you  such  a  terrible  long  face  ?  ”  and 
up  her  mouth  for  a  kiss.  / 

“A  clincher!”  answered  Peter,  givir/g  \[ 
kiss.  “Our  letters  are  sent  back,  and  jnere] 
a  bill  for  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  fir  i  ' 
week’s  board.”  \  i 

“  One  hundred  dollars  ?  It’s  perf  '  fl 
monstrous !  Let’s  go  somewhere  else,  cu  1 
the  Saint  Romnald  or  the  Coleridge.  iS 
sure  they  can’t  charge  such  wicked  pri.i  J 
We  boarded  at  the  Coleridge  last 
I  don’t  know  what  papa  paid,  but  we  had  ” 
great  big  parlor  with  the  loveliest  curtait  ; 
and  such  a  splendid  mantle  glass,  uiul 
perfectly  elegant  Wilton  carpet ;  and  r 
remember  papa  said  the  charge  was  vt  4 
reasonable.”  I 

“  Was  it,  darling  ?  Let’s  go  and  trj’.”  | 
They  set  off  in  high  glee  to  get  clir  ;|;_  j 
accommodations  at  the  Romnald.  but  f>/  -8 
upon  inquiry,  to  their  unspeakable  astoir  jj 
inent,  that  the  same  style  of  rooms  wl- ' 
cost  them  still  more.  |  j 

This  wouldn’t  do  ;  the  Coleridge  was  I ;  1 
little  better ;  and  our  two  children  went  f  J 
to  the  Byron,  not  knowing  where  else 
and  staid  five  weeks  longer,  to  the  tiin** 
five  hundred  dollars  more,  and  there 
just  two  hundred  left  in  the  bank.  I 

They  had  had  such  a  delightful  tiiL.:! 
Peter  could  not  resist  bringing  home, 
in  a  while,  a  basket  of  fragrant  flowers  to  h!:i 
darling.  They  had  given  two  little  n  <7icrcrJ 
dinners  to  friends  of  Peter’s  who  had  ba; 
pened  in  town,  and  his  friends  hud  'la;:p=’ 
him  on  the  back  and  volubly  envied  him  fi  | 
possession  of  such  an  angel ;  and  he  loved  bu.. 
if  possible,  a  thousand  times  more  than  ■ 
But  now  another  guest  came:  ascaiv-’  J 
defined  shadow  of  Care  began  to  sit  at  t! 
table  unbidden.  [i 

It  was  now  October.  People  were  kj 
ginning  to  come  into  the  city  for  wiiit-j 
quarters.  It  was  plain  that  they  must  ;  j 
The  poor  boy  looked  at  the  bcamirJ  ' 
innocent  face  of  his  wife,  and  thought  bf 
much  curtains,  chickens,  and  other  b.;  J 
necessaries  (?)  cost,  and  how  very  lb' j 
money  was  leh,  and  how  soon  they  niib  [ 
come  to  utter  destitution,  he  groaned  a'ob’ 
and  wrung  his  hands. 

“Darling,  what  is  the  matter?”  crl' 
Madge,  running  to  him  and  kissing  bipj 
“What  made  you  utter  that  dicadf, 
groan  ?” 

“  We  are  beggars  !”  moaned  Peter. 

“  What  ?  You  don’t  mean  it !  Can’t  c; 
get  some  more  money  somewhere  ?” 
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\  “  Yes ;  we  can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal.” 

\“  Oh,  Peter !” — the  little  huds  went  up  in 
dMniuy,  and  the  piteous  eyes  became  dim 
vit'h  big  tears,  then  a  soft  arm  went  curling 
rtc.iid  his  neck.  “  We  have  each  other, 
^ling !”  said  her  loving,  pleading  voice. 
j'We  can  vork.  I  know  how  to  crochet 
very  well,  and  you  'UTite  such  heavenly 
/  poetry !  I  am  sure  somebody  will  give  you 
loads  of  money  for  it.  Just  think  of  that 
nreet  thing  you  wrote  about  me !  I’ll  tell 
you  what,”  she  continued,  suddenly  brighten¬ 
ing  up,  let’s  go  to  housekeeping ! — not  in  a 
whole  house,  you  know,  but  in  two  rooms,  as 
tnamnia’s  seamstress  did  when  she  married 
the  carjjenter.  That  will  be  the  very  thing ! 
I’ll  go  to  market,  and  cook.  I  know  how  to 
stir  a  pudding — I  did  it  once  fur  fun  !  Yes, 
I  am  certain  I  shall  be  a  cajutnl  poor  man’s 
wife,  and  we  shall  get  on  famously.  Will 
you.  dear  ?” 

‘  Good  little  wife !  precious  little  soul!  sly 
little  woman  !  cheating  him  out  of  his  heart¬ 
ache  to  hide  it  with  her  own.  Oh,  what  an 
artful  witch  every  good  wife  must  learn  to 
be!  And  so  this  extra-designing  one  got 
her  husband  to  do  her  bidding  with  tolerable 
philosophy;  for  in  two  days  the  last  hotc!  bill 
was  paid,  and  our  young  couple  settled  in 
Jhree  small,  plainly-furnished  rooms,  in  the 
.third  story  of  a  shabby  house  in  a  retired 
street — where,  with  a  Lttle  cooking-stove,  a 
birge  cookery-book,  just  one  hundred  and 
Ifty  dollars,  and  iindiminished  affection  for 
lach  other,  they  began  this  new  phase  of 
heir  married  life. 

Peter  went  vaguely  about  in  search  of  em- 
pleymcnt,  and  JlaJge  did  the  marketing. 
The  first  <lay  she  sallied  forth  with  a  siniill 
basket  on  her  arm — bought  a  chicken,  which 
she  put  in  her  basket ;  then  went  to  a  grocer’s 
and  asked  for  butter.  She  must  taste  it,  of 
course,  for  “  Peter  was  very  particular  indeed 
about  butter.” 

“Yes,  mum,  I  keep  the  primest  butter  in 
market ;  and  this  is  only  thirty-eight  cents.” 

“  Thirty.eight  cents,  is  it  'i  Well,  it  is 
excellent !  You  may  send  it  home.” 

'•  Send  the  tub,  mum  ?” 

Madge  thought  an  instant,  and  decided 
that,  as  he  was  so  kind  as  to  offer,  the  tub 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  house ; 
so  she  said, 

“  Oh,  thank  you  !  yes — scud  the  tub,  if 
yon  please ;  and  I  want  some  macaroni — 
I’etcr  is  so  fond  of  it.” 

”  IIow  much,  mum  ?” 

“  How  much  do  you  usually  sell  to  private 
families  ?” 

“  The  gentcelest  customers  take  a  box, 
mum.” 

*•  Oh,  do  they  ?  Well,  send  it.  If  there  is 
too  much  for  once,  you  know— will  it  keep  ?” 

•‘Loi’’  bless  you,  mum  !  keep  a  year,”  said 
the  grocer,  shaking  with  inward  laughter. 

“  Well,  then,  send  tbe  bntter  and  macaroni 
with  the  bill;”  and  she  gave  her  address, 
and  went  joyfully  home. 


She  busied  herself  making  the  little  rooms 
look  as  inviting  as  she  could ;  and  just  before 
Peter  came  home  she  had  popped  her  chicken 
in  the  oven,  and  was  clapping  her  tiny  hands, 
and  laughing,  and  declaring  to  herself  that, 
“  after  all,  lace  curtains  and  Wilton  carpets 
were  no  great  things.” 

When  Peter  came  in,  he  was  followed  np 
the  stairs  and  into  the  room  by  a  man  with  a 
large,  heavy  tub  on  his  shoulder.  He  set 
this  down,  went  out,  and  returned  with  a  box 
about  two  feet  square,  marked  “  Macaroni.” 
This  he  nl.so  set  down,  and  taking  a  bill  out 
of  his  hat,  handed  it  to  Peter. 

“  What  is  this  ?”  he  cried  :  “40  pounds  of 
butter,  at  38  cents  a  pound,  .513.20;  and  30 
pounds  of  macaroni,  at  20  cents  a  pound, 
$0.00 !  Who  told  you  to  bring  this  here  ?” 

“  Piftecn  dollars  for  butter !”  exclaimed 
Madge.  “  Why,  the  dreadful  man  told  me  it 
was  only  thirty-eight  cents,  and  I  didn’t  tliink 
there  was  more  than  two  or  three  pounds.” 

“  Forty  pounds,  ma’am,  in  tlie  tub ;  forty 
times  thirty -eight,  fifteen  twenty  ;  all  right, 
you  8CC,”  said  the  man. 

'•  Oh,  Peter,  what  shall  I  do  ?”  sobbed  the 
poor  cliild.  “  I  was  going  to  have  everything 
so  nice  ;  and  there  is  such  a  lovely  chicken 
cookiug  in  the  oven  !” 

“  Never  mind,  darling  ;  we  must  pay  for 
these  things,  I  suppose :  they  will  last  the 
rest  of  our  lives ;  and  we  will  have  the 
chicken,  if  it  is  done,  for  1  am  as  hungry  as 
a  hawk.” 

The  bill  was  paid,  and  Madge  dried  her 
tears.  Peter  and  she  set  the  table  together, 
iiud  were  soon  screaming  w  ith  laughter  over 
their  own  awkwardness,  as  man  and  maid  of 
all  work.  A  loaf  of  bread  was  placed  on 
one  corner,  and  some  of  the  butter  on 
anotlicr.  Then  the  chicken  was  taken  out 
of  tbe  oven.  It  was  brown  enough  for  one 
tbiug ;  and  Peter,  thrusting  his  fork  on 
either  side  of  the  breast-boue,  prepared  to 
cut  it.  It  was  a  momentous  crisis.  Madge’s 
eye#  grew  wide  with  expectant  pride  and 
happiuuss  in  the  success  of  this  lier  first  step 
in  the  majestic  science  of  cooking.  Tlie 
knife  fell,  and  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  like  small 
shot,  went  about  half  a  pint  of  corn  all  over 
tlie  dish ! 

Madge  grew  ghastly  pale — nothing  of  this 
kind  was  ever  in  the  chickens  at  her  papa’s 
table.  What  sort  of  strange  monster  was  it? 

Peter  gave  one  cut  more,  dropped  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair,  the 
imago  of  consternation  and  dcsiiair.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  darted  up,  clapped  his  hands,  and 
tore  round  the  room,  screaming  with 
laughter.  “  Oh,  oh,  hold  me !”  he  cried, 
“I  shall  burst.  She  forgot  to  take  the 
insides  out — the  dear  little  innocent  kitten  ! 
She  has  cooked  insides,  crop,  and  alL  Ila  1 
ha !  Oh,  what  a  brute  I  am  !” 

With  this  sudden  change  of  tune  he  ran 
to  his  wife,  who  sat,  white  and  miserable, 
staring  through  fast-dropping  tears  at  the 
unfortunate  chieken.  If  she  had  bought  it 
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with  the  feathers  on,  it  would  have  gone  into 
the  oven  all  the  same,  with  nndoubting  faith 
that  it  would  come  out  ready  for  the  table ; 
and  now  to  be  so  laughed  at,  and  to  deserve 
it  1— she  was  ready  to  die  with  distress. 

But  Peter  comforted  her  with  the  maxim 
that  “  accidents  would  occur  in  the  best- 
regulatcd  families,”  and  then  went  out 
and  bought  some  oysters,  and  they  had  a 
nice  time  after  all.  Poor  things !  they 
were  devoted  to  each  other.  Grim,  gaunt 
Poverty  had  not  planted  herself  quite  yet 
on  their  hearthstone,  and  love  bravely  held 
his  own. 

But  the  time  did  come.  In  vain  had  Peter 
tried  to  sell  his  poetry,  and  his  wife’s 
crochet-work ;  the  newspapers  and  fancy 
stores  declined  speculating  in  amateur  per¬ 
formances.  Then  the  poor  fellow,  unknown 
to  his  wife,  had  answered  two  advertise¬ 
ments,  one  of  which  directed  the  anxious 
inquirer  to  send  four  postage-stamps,  and 
receive  in  return  an  infallible  receipt  for 
making  a  fortune  —  no  capital  required. 
Peter  got  liberal  directions  how  to  make 
waffles,  pouring  the  mixture  out  of  an  oil¬ 
can,  cooking,  and  afterwards  carrying  them 
round  for  sale,  kept  hot  on  a  portable 
stove.  The  other  proved  to  be  an  invita¬ 
tion.  if  he  was  “  small  and  spry,”  to  join  a 
negro  minstrel  baud,  in  the  capacity  of 
fcmale-danccr. 

It  was  now  November,  and  Mr.  Bolton  had 
come  to  the  city  with  his  wife.  Madam  had 
kept  the  whip  hand  over  him  in  splendid 
style  ;  for  he  had  not  dared  to  write  to  his 
little  Madge,  and  forgive  her,  as  he  longed 
to  do.  “  Wait  a  while,”  said  she,  “  Master 
Brooks’s  money  will  certainly  last  six 
months.  When  it  is  gone,  and  they  have 
felt  the  consequences  of  their  disobedience, 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  forgiveness.” 

And  so  the  poor  old  man,  with  his  gray 
hair  a  shade  whiter,  and  one  or  two  addi¬ 
tional  furrows  in  his  kind,  weak  face,  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  went  brooding  up 
and  down  the  house  like  a  heavy  old  ghost. 

He  took  rooms  at  the  Coleridge,  and 
the  very  next  day  went  wandering,  in  an 
anxious,  stupid  way,  past  the  Byron  House 
staring  at  the  windows,  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sweet  face  he  loved  so  dearly. 
Not  succeeding,  he  took  courage,  buttoned 
up  his  coat  tight,  and  gave  a  desperate  ring 
at  the  bell. 

“What?  gone  away?”  he  echoed  after 
the  servant.  “  Gone  tvhere  ?” 

■“  Don’t  know,  sir.” 

“Don’t  know,  you  scoundrel!  You  do 
know,  'rell  me  instantly,  instantly,  you 
rascal !” 

“  You  had  better  ask  at  the  office,”  said 
the  man. 

The  office  did  not  know  either ;  and  the 
poor  old  chap  went  home  with  a  big  lump 
behind  his  left  wai.-tcoat-pocket,  and  a 
smaller  one  in  his  throat,  which  would  not 
go  away. 


Some  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Bolton  heard 
lady  who  sat  next  him  at  dinner  telling  h>] 
neighbour  on  the  other  side,  of  such  an/u’ 
teresting  young  person  who  had  applieiipy: 
their  Society  for  work.  “  She  could  bringt,!#’ 
references,”  the  lady  continued ;  “  but  hir 
sweet  face  and  modest,  trembling  manuei 
moved  my  pity,  and  I  gave  her  some  coiirw' 
sewing.  She  brought  it  back  this  morning, 
spotted  here  and  there  with  tiny  red  dots  of 
blood,  which  had  come  from  her  poor  little 
pricked  fingers.  She  is  evidently  not  used 
to  needle-work,  for  the  stitches  are  seven 
waj's  for  Sunday,  and  by  no  means  present¬ 
able  ;  but  I  gave  the  poor  tiling  more  work, 
and  shall  tak^e  out  some  of  the  first  and  sew 
it  properly.  She  refused  to  tell  me  where 
she  lived  ;  but  I  am  certain  there  are  some 
romantic  or  sad  circumstances  connected 
with  her  present  destitution.” 

Mr.  Bolton  listened  with  his  lips  apart 
and  a  blanched  face,  lie  began  counting  on 
his  fingers,  “September,  October,  Novem-j|! 
ber:  not  quite  three  months.  No,  no,”  heij 
thought,  “  it  cannot  be  my  darling  !  God 
forbid  it!  My  wife  said  his  money  would j 
last  six  months.”  i 

The  same  evening  he  met  the  lady  in  tlu  I 
hall.  “Madam,”  he  said,  his  voice  trem-j 
bling,  “I  heard  you  telling  at  the  dinnerd 
table  to-day  about  a  poor  young  creatiinj 
who  was  trying  to  earn  bread.  Give  he| 
this,  and  God  bless  you !  He  put  a  fiftw- 
dollar  note  in  her  hand,  and  almost  r,.r, 
away.  The  lady  looked  extremely  ustoii 
ished,  then  extremely  thankful ;  for  she  had 
taken  a  singular  interest  in  this  case. 

But  it  was  Madge  who  had  come  to  this 
pitiful  pass  !  Day  after  day  had  her  hus¬ 
band  rushed  desperately  out,  determined  to 
saw  wood  if  he  could  do  no  better,  while  the 
weeping  little  wife  sat  alone  brooding  and 
brooding,  thinking  how  to  escape  utter  desti¬ 
tution.  They  owed  for  rent,  aud  starvation 
was  close  at  hand. 

At  last  she  bethought  herself  of  applying 
to  her  landlady,  who  seemed  kind-hearted  in 
her  rough  way ;  and  the  hapless  little  woman 
went  down,  timidly  knocked  at  her  door,  and, 
when  bidden  to  etiter,  told  her  wishes. 

“  Can  you  do  braiding  on  merino  ?  I  can 
get  you  lots  of  that.” 

“  Not  well,  I  am  afraid,”  answered  Madge, 
sadly.  “  I  would  rather  try  some  very  plain 
sewing.” 

“Why,  can’t  you  do  fine,  sewing  ?”  said  the 
woman,  with  a  shade  of  contempt  in  her 
voice.  “If  you  can’t  sew  well,  why  don't 
you  get  a  machine  ?  You  can’t  help  making 
nice  work  with  that.” 

She  might  as  well  have  a.sked  why  she 
didn’t  leave  this  sorrowful  world  and  fly  up 
to  the  moon  on  a  broomstick.  Madge 
simply  said  she  could  not  buy  a  sewing- 
machine  ;  whereupon  the  good  soul  twisted 
her  brows,  and  bit  her  thumb,  and  having 
thus  refreshed  her  memory,  said :  “  Well,  I 
believe  the  ladies  in  Transfiguration  Church 
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^Te  out  work  to  poor  folks.  You  might 
there,  and  to-day  is  the  day.” 

*oor  little  Madge  thanked  her ;  and  lest 
courage  should  fail,  hurried  on  her  bonnet 
shawl,  and  almost  ran  to  the  church,  with 
at  success  the  reader  has  already  learned. 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  got  copying  to  do  for 
a  lawyer ;  and  thus  the  two  barely  managed 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  More  they 
could  not  do,  except  to  love  one  another;  and 
this  love  melted,  like  electricity,  the  iron 
chains  of  despair  as  fast  as  the  cruel  links  were 
forged,  and  kept  their  hearts  from  breaking. 

They  began  to  look  gaunt  and  hungry. 
They  were  wretchedly  shabby  in  their  dress, 
for  the  best  of  their  wardrobe  had  gone,  long 
since,  to  the  pawnbrokers.  Yes,  they  had 
learned  the  way  to  that  dreadful  tomb,  where, 
laid  away  like  corjises,  are  myriad  tokens  of 
better  days. 

One  day,  when  Madge  took  back  her  work, 
she  looked  so  unusually  wan,  almost  wild, 
that  her  kind  friend,  with  delicate  question¬ 
ing,  begged  once  more  to  know  her  history. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Society  had  met 
after  Mr.  Bolton  had  given  tlie  fifty-dollar 
note,  and  Mrs.  Easton  was  anxious  to  bestow 
'it immediately;  but  atthe first  inquiry iladgc's 
trembling  lips  closed,  after  one  little  deep 
^ob,  and  she  froze  into  a  white  statue. 

Then  Mrs.  Easton  tried  pretended  harsh¬ 
ness.  “Your  sewing  is  very  badly  done, 
Mrs.  King”  (she  had  given  this  name) ,  “  1 
fan  help  you,  perhaps,  in  a  better  way.  I 
.•an  assist  you  with  monc_v,  and — ” 

“  Madame !”  Up  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
lire,  forth  fiashed  a  dart  from  her  eyes,  and 
trembling  all  over,  she  cried  :  “  I  do  not  want 
your  money  !  I  want  work  I”  Then  nature, 
resenting  the  fierce  struggle  with  her  pride, 
gave  way  suddenly,  and  she  sank  down, 
fainting,  on  the  floor,  one  hand  pressed 
against  her  crushed  and  bleeding  heart, 
which  that  offer  of  money  had  torn  like  a 
barbed  arrow. 

Mrs.  Easton  hastened  to  call  assist.ancc  and 
imloose  the 'dress  of  the  poor  little  creature. 
A  faint  colour  came  creeping  back  to  her  lips, 
and  she  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  rise  But 
she  was  powerless,  and  she  lay  there  uttering 
half  unconscious  farewells  to  her  husband, 
who  would  go  back  to  his  uncle  and  bo  for- 
pven:  she  was  quite  broken  down,  her 
friends,  putting  their  arms  tenderly  round 
her,  raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  assisted  her 
into  Mrs.  Easton’s  own  carriage  at  the  door, 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  poor  home. 

Whenshehadbeengentlylaidupou  her  own 
bed,  and  Mrs.  Easton  had  smoothed  back  her 
hair,  and  kissed  her,  Madge  opened  her  heart, 
and,  with  stormy,  scalding  tears,  told  all  her 
story,  except  her  name. 

“  Sixteen  and  nineteen !  two  mere  children, 
and  struggling  for  bread  1”  murmured  Mrs. 
Easton.  “  Something  must  be  done,  and 
instantly.”  She  looked  round  the  room.  It 
was  as  neat  as  hands  could  make  it,  but  cold 
and  dreary,  for  the  small  fire  in  the  little 


stove  made  poor  resistance  against  a  gloojay 
December  day.  She  did  not  dare  to  buy 
food  and  send  it  to  Madge,  who.so  resolute 
words,  “  I  want  work !”  still  rang  in  her  ears, 
and  defied  her  to  make  a  pensioner  on  charity 
of  this  young  thing,  at  once  so  fr.ail  and  so 
indomitable.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck 
her,  and  affectionately  patting  Madge’s  cheek, 
she  said  :  “Take  courage,  dear — take  hope 
to  your  heart.  The  worst  has  passed.  Since 
you  will  not  take  money  foryour  bitter  needs, 
I  will  send  you  that  which  will  make  money  for 
you,  this  evening,  if  I  can.  Good-by.  Keep 
up  a  brave  heart,  better  times  are  coming.” 

She  rcplenisheil  the  fire,  and  went  away ; 
while  Madge,  still  too  weak  to  rise,  lay,  with 
closed  eye.s,  wondering  over  her  words,  and 
soon  after  fell  into  a  dre.amlcss  sleep 

Toward  evening  it  grew  stormy.  Peter 
had  written  all  day,  until  the  characters 
daifced  on  the  page,  yet  ho  had  a  thick  roll 
of  MSS.  which  must  be  copied  that  evening. 
Desolate  and  desperate,  mortally  tired,  he 
fought  his  way  again.st  the  sharp,  blinding 
sleet,  which  the  sobbing  gusts  of  wind  drove 
into  iiis  face.  Gaining  his  home,  he  paused 
a  moment  at  his  room-door  to  eali  into  his 
haggard  countenance  a  hopeful  look,  f  ,r  these 
two  loving  hearts  wore  m:isk.s,  wiien  in  each 
other's  presence. 

He  opened  the  door;  ho  glanceil  at  the 
bed  ;  a  shudder  shook  his  frame,  and  a  black 
veil  seemed  to  come  down  over  his  eyes.  She 
lay  there  so  still,  her  face  so  white  in  such  a 
death-like  hush.  Was  it  sheet  or  shroud 
which  covered  her  ? 

“  Madge  1”  How  strange  his  voice  sounded, 
like  a  far  away, hoarse  whisper,  JIasteringhis 
awful  terror  with  a  strong  effort  he  advanced 
to  the  bed ;  leaned  over,  straining  his  eyes 
blinded  with  fear, and  saw  the  gentie  rise  ami 
fall  of  her  quiet  breathing.  “Thank  God. 
it  is  not  death  but  sleep!”  he  almost 
screamed.  He  flung  himself  on  his  knees  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  buried  his  face  in 
the  clothes.  Great  sobs  burst  from  his 
labouring,  heaving  breast ;  the  veins  in  his 
temples  stood  out  tense  like  cords ;  then  a  hoc 
rain  of  tears  poured  from  his  eyes,  and  his 
cry  was  “ily  little  wife!  my  po<jr,  little 
wife  I  I  thought  1  had  kilted  her.” 

In  vain  Madge,  who  had  started  up  m 
affright  at  his  first  exclamation,  implored 
him  to  look  at  her;  to  speak  to  her  ,  to  stop 
those  dreadful  tears.  His  passionate  unguisli 
would  have  w.ay,  and  remorse  was  tugging 
at  his  heart-strings ;  ho  lunl  deliberately 
robbed  his  darling  of  eveiy  earthly  coirforc 
— so  it  seemed  now  to  him ;  his  selli.-ih  love 
confronted  him,  and,  pointing  at  the  wan 
face  and  emaciated  figure  of  his  wite,  heid 
him  to  the  rack  and  kept  him  there. 

“Madge,  JIadge!”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
such  bitter  sadness  that  it  brought  great  wist¬ 
ful  tears  in  her  eyes — “I  wonder  you  do  not 
curse  the  day  you  ever  saw  my  face.  I.et 
me  take  you  back  to  your  father  and  gti  my 
way  alone.  1  will  kneel  to  him  1  1  w  ill  kiss 
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hi§  feet!”  ke  cried,  frantically;  “but  you 
shall  no  lonjier  die  by  inches !  I  have  been 
cruel !  I  am  a  wretch !  O  God !  help  me  to 
save  my  darling,  my  little,  little  wife !” 

“  You  don’t  love  me,  then ;  you  want  to 
send  me  away and  her  cheek  grew  livid, 
her  breast  heaved,  and  her  woeful  eyes  grew 
more  hollow  and  shadow)-. 

“  Oh,  Madge,  you  know  better  !  )'Ou  know 
how  wholly,  entirely,  my  heart  is  yours.  It 
is  because  I  have  loved  you  so  selfishly,  and 
stolen  from  you  all  the  bloom,  and  light,  and 
bliss  of  youth  that  I  wish  to  save  you.  Why 
were  you  lying  in  that  deathlike  sleep  ?  Was 
it  not  exhaustion  from  overwork?” 

“  Why  no,  dear,  nothing  of  the  kind and 
with  changing  colour  she  recounted  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  morning,  and  the  strange, 
hopeful  language  of  her  friend  3Irs.  Easton. 

Then  she  rose,  and  steadying  herself  so  her 
husband  should  not  see  how  weak  she  still 
was,  hastened  to  make  tea.  If  she  had  dared 
she  would  have  brought  out  two  tiny  mutton 
chops,  put  awat'  for  the  next  day's  dinner ; 
but  there  was  “  the  next  day”  sitting  on  the 
chops,  like  a  goblin  keeping  guard,  and  she 
shut  the  cupboard  door  with  a  sigh. 

They  had  just  sat  down  to  the  tea  and  .some 
dry  toast;  for  the  last  of  the  butter  had  been 
e.i’ten  the  d.iy  before.  It  had  lasted  three 
months,  and  had  been  a  capital  purchase 
after  all ;  but  to  have  any  more  of  so  great 
a  luxury  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Jladgo 
hud  jiourcd  out  one  cup  of  tea,  when  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door.  Being  bidden  to 
enter,  a  man  came  in  with  a  small  table  on 
his  shoulder.  He  set  it  down,  went  out,  re¬ 
turned  with  a  bundle,  set  that  down,  said 
there  was  nothing  to  p.iy,  and  vanished. 

'•  Some  amiable  lunaiic  seems  to  have  sent 
ns  a  piece  of  furniture,”  said  I’cter. 

“  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what  it  can 
mean,  dear.  What  an  odd  little  table,  isn’t 
it,  with  such  a  strange  ornament  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it?  I  declare  it  looks  like  a  big  letter 
G.  How  funny  !  What  can  that  mean  ?” 

“Being  sent  "to  you,  itstandsfor  little  goose, 
darling,”  said  I’etcr,  getting  up  from  his  un¬ 
tasted  tea,  and  going  round  to  the  mysterious 
table  to  examine  it.  “  Don’t  you  see  what  it 
is  ?  It’s  a  sewing-machine.  Here’s  the  wheel, 
and  here’s  the  place  for  the  foot.  Listen.” 

He  gently  moved  the  treadle,  and  in  a 
moment  an  almost  imperceptible  tiny  “  tick, 
tick”  was  heard,  like  thefaiut  echo  of  a  cheery 
little  cricket  on  the  hearth.  Then  Peter 
opened  a  small  drawer :  in  it  were  three  or 
four  strange-looking  little  instruments,  some 
neddles,  and  a  pamphlet.  He  took  the  last 
out  and  turned  over  the  leaves.  “  Oh,”  he 
said,  “  those  odd-looking  steel  customers  are 
hemmers,  fellers,  etc.,  are  they  ?  And  here 
are  some  jolly  directions  for  using  it.  I  tell 
you  what,  Madge,  it  will  be  just  next  to 
nothing  to  turn  out  a  dress  with  twenty- 
nine  flounces.  Gorgeous  letter  G.” 

But  what  was  that  foolish  little  Madge 
doing  standing  there  so  absorbed  and  silent  ? 
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Oh  !  was  this  blessed  relief  meant  for  In 
With  a  pale  face  and  clasped  hands  .L 
listened  to  her  husband,  her  gaze 
the  magical  letter  which  had  the  powo| 
bring  such  unutterable  comfort  to  their 
—debts  paid,  sufficient  food,  bright  f;*| 
All  at  once  Mrs.  Easton’s  words — 


send  you  that  which  will  malce  money  for  you 
— flashed  into  her  mind.  Kite  understood  .’I 
Her  heart  beat  loud  and  fast,  and  then  tide' 
upon  tide  of  rosy  colour  overspread  her  face 
until,  at  length,  the  tears  bursting  from  her 
ujdifted  eyes,  she  sobbed  out,  “  Thauk  God! 
oh,  thank  God  !  it  is  for  me  !  Now  we  need 
not  starve!” 

The  next  instant  she  was  clasped  in  her 
hu-band’s  arms,  and  these  two  poor  lonely 
children  had  a  good  cry  together. 

*•  You  wont  think  now  of  sending  me  home, 
darling,  will  you  ?”  murmured  Madge,  nest¬ 
ling  close  to  his  heart.  *“  Here  is  my  home.” 
And  she  pressed  her  soft  cheek  against  'him, 
— she  w.as  “just  as  high  as  his  heart.”  I 

She  got  a  tight  hug  for  answer,  and  tli'  i 
thev  found  out  that  they  were  veiy  hungry , 
and  the  tea  was  quite  cold.  Madge  Sc,. 
round,  and  made  more  tea,  although  it  wa- 
the  very  last  drawing  but  one,  declaring 
didn’t  care  a  lig  for  the  extravagance ;  an , 
then,  getting  more  excited,  she  whij)ped  tli. 
mutton-cho]is  out  of  the  cupboard  in  a  tri, 
and  broiled  them  without  the  slightest  coi., 
punction  about  the  next  day’s  dinner,  .'.'f. 
made  toast,  brown  and  crisp,  and  s.aid,  luu.  t 
ing.  “  Oh,  never  mind  the  butter!” 

After  tea  Peter  helped  to  wash  the  dislici 
and  the  clumsy  fellow  broke  a  ])latc,  .anl 
3Iadgc  laughed  at  it — such  a  blithe  little 
laugh !  and  all  because  there  stood  iu  the 
room  a  small  table — with  the  letter  G  upon  if. 
They  had  quite  forgotten  the  bundle  all  this 
time;  but  now  kludge  opened  it,  and  found 
a  note  inside.  It  read  thus  : 


“  necemher  22. 

“  Deati  Mas.  Kivo.— kind  old  gentleman  accl- 
dentally  heard  me  tell  a  friend  of  your  painful  situation, 
and  it  was  he  who  trave  me  the  monej  for  you,  whick 
you  refused.  I  have  therefore  purchased  with  it  thii 
aeuing-maciiine. 

“  1  select  the  WiUcox  &  Gibbs,  because  we  prefer  to 
have  onr  work  done  on  that  rithcr  than  on  any  other, 
and  also  because  it  is  so  simple  and  easy  of  InaIlSJ^ 
ment  tliat  you  will  be  able  to  do  beautiful  work  utt 
it  at  once. 

'■  I  send  a  dozen  tine  shirts  from  our  Society,  for 
mr.kiuK  wiiich  we  shall  pay  you  seventy-live  cents  each. 

**  Your  self-reliance  is  as  fortunate  for  yon  os  wii 
the  accident  wliicb  gave  yon  your  benefactor,  for  you 
could  not  have  made,  I  am  sure,  a  wiaer  use  of  the 
money.  '  Happy  that  you  will  be  dependent  only  ou 
your  own  brave  heart  and  the  sewimr-machine,  I  am 
your  sincere  friend,  ,  r  “  Maav  Eastu.n.'' 


She  very  nearly  got  crying  again  over  this 
note,  thankful,  grateful  tears,  and  not  trusting 
herself  to  spc.ak,  she  handed  it  to  her  husband 
and  sat  down  at  the  machine  with  the  little 
book  of  directions  iu  her  liamj-  It  would 
almost  go  of  it.self !  She  adjusted  her  tvork, 
put  her  foot  on  the  treadle,  and  began. 
Absorbed,  fascin.utcd,  now  pale,  now  flushed, 
her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  shining  like  .<'tars, 
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!che  watched  the  white  team  gliding'  swiftly 
Liway.  The  letter  G  was  a  ma^cal  living 
K  to  her,  and  its  gentle  little  “tick, 
H.  k,”  was  like  the  joyous  song  of  the  lark  to 
H  r  upward-lifted,  praying,  grateful  heart. 

W  One  hour  and  a  half,  two,  and  the  shirt 
Rvas  finished  ;  with  a  radiant,  gladsome  smile, 
'  Madge  threw  it  to  her  husband,  who  had  been 
watching  the  work  with  almost  breathless 
interest. 

“  Oh,  darling  letter  G 1  ”  cried  Madge. 
“  Seventy-live  cents  !  It  would  have  taken 
me  three  days  to  have  earned  so  much  money 
with  my  fingers ;  and  here  you  sing  a  dear 
little  song,  and,  presto!  the  seventy-live 
cents  are  mine!  ” 

“  It  has  brought  back  hope  and  life  to  my 
darling,”  said  Peter ;  “  and  1  say  long  life  and 
happiness  to  the  good  old  cove  whose  money 
bought  it.  Bless  his  spcctaeles,  wig,  aud 
whiskers!  he  is  worth  an  army  of  such  as  your 
cruel  old  father,  and  my  snarling  old  uncle.” 

“  Don’t  say  so.  But  really  I  think  I  ought 
to  thank  him.” 

“  Do  you  ?  Well,  wTite  a  pretty  little  note, 
and  tell  him  he’s  a  darlingandyou’reanother.” 

“  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ;  I  shall  thank 
him  with  all  my  heart  for  my  letter  G.” 

And  so  she  did. 

Before  two  days  were  over  she  had  finished 
and  taken  to  the  Society  rooms  the  dozen 
shirts,  and  nine  dollars  were  handed  to  Iter. 
She  sat  as  one  entranced,  believing  that  she 
must  be  a  second  Danue,  with  the  golden 
shower  falling  round  her. 

She  gave  her  note  to  Mrs.  Easton  with  a 
blush  and  smile,  and  begged  her  to  hand  it  to 
her  kind  unknown  friend,  and  hurried  home 
with  a  new  supply  of  work. 

At  the  door  she  met  her  landlady. 

“Was  it  a  sewing-machine,  ma’am,”  she  in¬ 
quired,  “  which  came  to  you  the  other  night?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Madge. 

“Lor’,  lAu’am!  my  Jane’s  almost  crazy 
with  the  work  they  want  her  to  do  for 
Christmas.  She’s  got  all  of  a  dozen  children’s 
dresses  to  braid,  which  it  ain’t  possible  to  do 
half.  If  you  could  help  her,  ma’am,  of  course 
you’d  get  the  money  for  all  you’d  do.  Is 
there  a  braider  to  your  machine?  ” 

“  Come  up  and  I’ll  see,”  said  kludge. 

The  landlady  only  waited  to  run  into  her 
room  and  bring  out  a  bundle  when  the  two 
ascended  the  stairs.  Madge  hurried  to  the 
little  drawer  and  took  out  her  book  of  direc¬ 
tions. 

“Yes,  yes!”  she  said,  joyfully,  “here  it 
is !  ‘  The  braid  is  to  pass  through  a  hole  in 
the  foot.’  Yes,  I  can  do  it,  and  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  1  ” 

“Well,  here’s  a  little  merino  dress,  all 
•tamped,  and  here  is  the  braid;  and  that’s 
the  machine,  is  it  ?  an  odd  one,  any  how,” 
and  off  went  the  good  soul  quite  relieved. 

In  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  sun  set, 
Peter  came  in.  She  could  hardly  stop  to 
give  him  welcome  with  a  kiss.  Her  dress 
Was  nearly  done. 


“Madge,  do  you  know  it  is  Christmas- 
cve  ?  ”  a^cd  Peter. 

“  Yes,  darling.”  And  a  little  fluttering 
sigh  escaped  her. 

“What  an  unkind,  unforgiving,  uncharit¬ 
able  old  blunderbuss  your  father  is  !  ” 

“Hush,  dear!  Poor  papa!  I’m  sure  he’ll 
be  lonesome  to-night.  I  wish — oh,  how  1 
wish  he  could  have  forgiven  me  !  I  should 
be  glad  and  thankful  to  live  here  just  as  we 
do  if  papa  would  forgive  mo  and  love  me 
again.” 

East-coming  tears  blinded  her.  She  had 
to  stop  working  and  hide  her  pale  face  on  her 
husband’s  shoulder.  They  were  so  absorbetl 
in  each  other  that  they  had  not  heard  the 
door  open.  'Phey  did  not  see  standing  there 
in  the  dusky  gloom,  as  if  transfixed,  an  old 
man,  with  remorse  and  grief  convulsing  ever\ 
feature.  His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came 
from  them ;  it  seemed  as  if  this  remorse  and 
grief  had  swelled  in  his  throat  and  closed 
it.  His  eyes  were  strained  upon  the  wan, 
tearful  face  of  the  young  wife.  He  wildly 
pressed  his  hands  upon  his  head,  and  uttered 
a  hollow  groan. 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 

With  a  piercing,  sudden  scrc.'im  which  rang 
through  the  room,  Madge  was  in  his  arms, 
crying,  sobbing,  laughing,  with  her  lijis 
against  his  cheek,  and  murmuring.  “  Father, 
dear  father,  thank  God!  thank  God!” 

“  Oh,  Madge,  darling,”  he  cried,  “  forgive 
me,  try  to  forgive  me  1  I  know’  you  do  ;  but 
oh !  say  it,  my  little  Madge,  whom  I  have 
treated  so  cruelly.  And  you,  my  son,  you 
will  not  refuse  my  hand  ?  Oh !  God  bless  you 
both  and  forgive  me.  She  said  1  must  wait 
six  months ;  she  said  I  must  punish  you  for 
your  disobedience.  But  oh,  my  darling,  will 
Goil  ever  forgive  me  for  bringing  you  to  this  ?” 

He  held  her  tight,  and  great  scalding  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes  upon  her  face.  His  very 
heart  was  tom  by  the  sight  of  that  pale, 
patient  face,  so  unlike  his  blooming 
dimpled  kludge. 

“  Never  mind,  papa,”  she  said  at  last ; 
“  don't  be  so  grieved ;  it  is  all  right  now ; 
and  1  would  not  have  had  it  different.” 

“Oh,  my  little  Madge,  when  I  gave  the 
money  to  Mrs.  Ikaston  for  the  poor  suffering 
creature,  little  did  I  dream  it  was  for  my  own 
darling.  As  I  sat  down  to  dinner  to-day 
Mrs.  Easton  handed  me  your  precious  note. 
Your  handwriting !  I  jumped  up,  upset  my 
chair,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  su|>- 
pose  they  thought  me  mad.  But  I  have 
vou  once  more,  my  pet.  You  shall  never 
leave  me  again.  Ifou  and  Peter  must  come 
away  immediately.  She  s/iaU  give  way.  She 
s/ta/l  forgive  you.  She  ought  to  ask  your  for¬ 
giveness.  And  we  shall  all  be  happy  again.” 

They  told  him  of  all  that  had  happened. 
They  softened  the  bitterest  part  of  the  sad 
narrative,  for  his  poor  old  heart  was  so 
grieved  and  remorseful. 

Then  they  made  a  little  feast  for  him ;  for 
he  had  lost  his  dinner  in  the  mingled  joy  and 
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aniniish  of  finding  his  child,  and  they  too  had 
nvpetitcs  sharpetxd  and  quickened  by  their 
happiness. 

i’eter  ran  out,  and  bought  a  capital  steak 
with  the  appropriate  “lixins.”  It  took  all 
l)i3  money,  bat  we  won’t  mention  it;  and 
when  he  returned  he  set  the  table,  while 
Madge  broiled,  and  turned,  and  tossed  the 
steak  in  a  manner  to  reflect  undying  honor 
on  her  skill  as  a  cook ;  while  her  father  first 
pulled  the  corners  of  his  mouth  down  to  cry, 
then  suddenly  twitched  them  up  to  laugh, 
M'inking  very  hard  between  misery  and 
amusement  that  his  little  girl  should  have 
been  brought  to  such  a  pass. 

Rnt  oh!  wasn’t  it  jolly?  wasn’t  it  gorgeous? 

— these  are  Peter’s  vulgar  expressions,  not 
mine.  They  sat  down  to  partake  of  the 
ri  freshments,  feeling  as  if  all  that  was  passing 
was  but  a  rapturous  dream  :  Madge  with  her 
blue  eyes  fi.xed  upon  her  venerable  parent, 
her  husband  with  his  adoring  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  and  the  kind  old  father  burying  his  face 
every  other  minute  in  his  pocket-handker-  j 
chief.  Everybody  was  forgiven,  and  all  the 
sad  past  was  forgotten ;  and  a  sweet,  fresh  ! 
look  of  joyous  peace  came  into  Madge’s  eyes,  j 

They  could  not  go  away  that  night,  though  I 
they  had  hard  work  to  p’ersuade  Mr.  Bolton  | 
to  "wait.  But  very  early  the  next  morning, 
the  blessed  Christmas  morning,  Peter  went 
to  that  awful  plaee,  the  pawnbroker’s,  and 
redeemed  their  wardrobe  with  some  of  the 
money  which  Mr.  Bolton  had  given  to  his 
darling.  Then  he  came,  little  suspecting 
that  the  dainty  silk  dress  that  Madge  wore 
had  just  been  brought  from  such  a  place. 


They  w-ould  not  tell  him,  for  it  would  have 
renewed  all  his  grief.  «  ' 

Then  the  good  landlady  was  paid,  and  pn  * 
Bcnted  with  such  little  articles  of  furniture  i 
they  had  bought;  and  a  half  sad,  half  hu[J'l 
farewell  look  was  taken  at  the  poor,  liti'!.'l 
rooms,  which  had  witnessed  so  much  suffer? 
ing,  and  so  much  happiness. 

“  Peter,  we  must  take  my  precious  letter 
G.  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  part  with  that, 
my  dear  ?  ” 

Madge  did  not  dream  of  relinquishing  her 
dearly-bought  self-reliance,  and  becoming 
once  more  a  useless  fine  lady.  No  indeed ! 
She  and  her  letter  G,  both  singing,  made 
almost  everything  she  wore,  with  no  end  of 
tucking  and  hemming ;  and  many  of  her 
dresses  sprouted  out  in  “  curly-cues  and 
whirligigs”  of  the  most  intricate  and  beau¬ 
tiful  patterns  of  braiding  and  embroidery. 
Oh  yes !  and  better  than  this,  many  another 
letter  G  made  music  in  the  wretched  homes 
where  hitherto  Hood’s  “  Song  of  the  Shirt” 
had  been  sobbed  out  by  fainting,  starving 
souls.  Madge  picked  her  father’s  pocket 
with  impunity  for  tliis  purpose.  AVith  every 
gift  of  one  his  poor  old  heart  grew  lighter, 
it  seemed  like  expiation  for  his  unkinduess 
to  his  darling,  and  soothed  his  bitter  memory 
of  her  troubles.  .  - 

And  wlien,  nearly  a  year  after,  little  babe 
Madge  came,  and  Lay  nestling  soft  on  her 
happy  young  mother’s  breast,  seeming  like  a 
tiny  child-angel  which  had  floated  down  to 
her  out  of  heaven,  the  snow-white  robes  in 
which  the  wee  thing  was  tenderly  wrappci^ 
owed  their  dainty  grace  to  the  letter  G. 


^  X\  SEWING 


1D) 
COMPANY. 


135,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

16,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
122,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Samples  of  Work,  Price  List,  and  “  Practical  Suggestions 
concerning  the  Selection  of  a  Sewing  Machine  for 
Family  Use,”  sent  free. 

Unlimited  Instruction  free  to  all,  whether  Buyers  or  not. 
Every  facility  afforded  for  Judging  of  the  Machine  before 
Purchase.  _ 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  Imitations  of  our  Machine  in  th^  form 
of  the  letter  (3",  our  Trade  Marie. 

IfCorqaodale  ti  Co.,  Printers,  S,  Cardinston  Street.  London,  N.W. 


L 


XUM 


TO  AOVERXISERS. 

AU  Communications  respecting  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  14rt  of  the  month  to 
Mr.  Barker  Webb,  Advertisement  Agent,  33,  Rathboxe  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


fG  BASKET, 

ON,  W., 

A 


CORRECT  TASTE  AND  A  GREAT  SAVING  IN  PRICES. 

Messrs.  JAY 

lave  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners,  wlio  act  as 
’ravellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any 
ither  sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched  to  any  part  of  the 
[ingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram. 


47,  249,  251,  REGENT  STREET. 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

WATSRFROOF  0RE8S  AHD  BOHHST  BMEETS. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


NEW  MUSIC. 
gONQS  AND  BALLADS  by  aaribcl. 


Kotet  and  Dtitie*. 

>Ve'<l  better  Bide  a  Wm. 
Weep  ao  More,  Darling. 
Only  a  Year  ago. 

All  tlomt  the  VaUey. 
strangert  Yet 
Come  back  to  Erin. 
Marion '•  Song. 


Male's  Welcome. 
The  Highland  Laaete. 
My  Brllliaat  and  1. 
Janet's  Choice. 
Saerete. 
surer  Chlmei. 

Only  a  Lock  of  Hair. 
Take  Back  the  Heart 


Manon  •  Song.  Take  Back  the 

Fire  o’Clc^  In  the  Morning.  Susan's  Story. 
Won'tyoutellme wfay,BoblnT  Youandl. 
Janet’s  Bridal.  Dreamland. 

Little  Bird  on  the  Oreen  Tree.  Blind  Alice. 


The  Blue  Ribbon. 
MUJy's  Faith. 
Mai^ie'e  Secret 


The  Two  Nests. 

The  Broken  Sixpence. 

1  cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs. 


Claribel's  New  Book  of  Tweire  Songs.  &s. 
Claribel's  Book  of  Sacred  Songs.  3s.  Gd. 
Boosbt  and  Ca^  HoUes-street 


In  one  thick  rot,  the  TUrteenth  Edition,  price  16a 

Modern  domestic  medicine. 

Describing  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  correct 
Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  a  large  Collection  of  approved 
rrescrlptlona,  4c.  Forming  a  Comprehensha  Medical 
Guide  for  the  Clergy,  Families,  Emigrants,  4c. 

By  T.  J.  GRAHAM,  M.D., 

FeBow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

*'Of  all  tho  Medical  Guides  that  have  come  to  our 
bands,  tbit  Is  by  far  the  beat  For  fulness  and  com* 
pletanass  they  all  yield  the  palm  to  Dr.  Graham's."*- 
Banner. 

**  Far  excelling  et'cry  publication  of  Its  clasa**— Brifuib 
Standard. 

London  t  FnbUshed  by  SiMPKig,  Marshall  and  Co. 
Sold  by  ail  BookseUera 


Second  edition,  cloth,  price  3s., 

Diseases  peculiar  to  wojien 

and  their  Suceeesfui  Treetment  without  the  uso  of 
CautUce.  By  John  Pattison,  M.D. 

London :  Henry  Turner  and  Co.,  74,  New  Bond-street,  W., 
and  77,  Fieet-etreet,  E.C. 


46tb  Tboosand,  cloth,  price  SaCd., 

CANCER;  its  Nature  and  Saccessful 

and  Comparatively  Painless  Treatment,  without  the 
usual  Operation  with  the  Knlfa  By  John  Pattison,  M.D. 
London :  Henry  Turner  and  Co.,  74,  New  Bond-etrcet,  W.i 
and  77,  Fleet-etreet,  E.(L,  and  Manebeetor. 


National  institution  for 

DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN,  Gray's*inn*road  and 
Mitre-street  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  9,  War- 
wick-street  Cockspur-street  Average  number  of  patients 
under  treatment  S70  weekly. 

THOMAS  BOBIXSON,  Hen.  See. 


The  prettiest  present  for  a 

LADY  is  QUEEN  DAOMAK'S  CROSS. 

Worn  by  H.R.II.  the  Prineess  of  Welea 
This  elegant  jewel  is  admired  by  ell,  and  Is  Sited  with 
the  undying  essence  of  a  thousand  Sowera  Price  6a  Gd., 
poet  free;  in  solid  fine  gold,  9  guineaa 
FELIX  SULTANA  and  COMPANY,  Royal  Perfnmere, 
93,  Poultry,  London. 

None  ere  genuine  without  the  OovemmSnt  Stamp,  which 
has  been  granted  to  FELIX  SULTANA  and  CO. 


rpHE  fashionable  plait 

J.  CHIGNON  and  FBIZZETTES  for  forming  it  with 
ladiee*  own  hair. 

Lengths  of  hair  for  coiling  and  frixxettes  for  same. 

Plaita,  Long  Curia  and  every  variety  of  Ornamental 
Hair  always  ready  for  wear,  and  can  be  tent  by  post 
secure  from  obeervetion. 

List  of  prices  free. 

STACEY  and  CO., 

Halrdreaeere  and  Manufacturers, 

46,  Craaboumo-street  London,  W.C. 

Inveotorsof  the  Alexindra  Chignon  Holder,  for  forming 
the  natural  ehlgntm  without  a  comb ;  poet  free,  Ss.  Vd. 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

COTTON.— Ladiee  are  invited  to  try  this  artlela 
The  quality  is  snperior;  full  weight;  correeUy  numbered, 
and  very  moderate  in  prlot.  Bold  oy  all  retail  Drapers  and 
lleberd'asherii 


Round  shoulders,  stooping 

Habits,  and  Deformitiss  are  prevented  and  c«^  by 
the  IMPROVED  CHEUT-EXPANDINO  BRACES,  for 
both  sexes  of  all  ages.  They  strengthen  the  voice  end 
lungs,  relieve  indigeedon,  and  are  eepecially  recommended 
to  children  for  aesteting  the  growth  and  producing  a  perfect 
symmetrical  figure,  enpereedlng  the  old  braces  and  staya 
To  be  obtained  only  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Surgical  Mecha¬ 
nicians,  66,  Berners  Street,  Oxford-eCreet,  W.  Illustrated 
pamplUete  forwarded. 


Paris  ExhibiUoo— TWO  GOLD  MEDALS. 

LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT, 

as  distinguisked  from  ”  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat"  which 
name  is  daily  more  used  for  ell  eorts  of  extract  W  arranted 
genuine  end  of  perfect  flevour  by  BARON  LIEBIQ, 
whose  signature  is  on  every  genuine  jar.  Cheapeat 
and  purest  stock  for  eoups,  entreee,  and  lauces,  hl^ly 
etrengthening  for  children  and  invalida  lib.,  14a ;  Ilb., 
7a  6d. ;  lib.,  4s. ;  9  ox.,  9a,  equivalent  to  Id.  half-a-pint  ox 
best  bMf  tea. 

Retail  of  Fortnnro  and  Maaon,  all  Italian  warebooee- 
men,  Cbemista  and  Grooera  Wholesale  of  Croeee  and 
Blackwell,  all  wholesale  bouaea,  and  of  Liebig's  Extract  of 
Meat  Company  Limited^  43,  Mark-lane. 


NOTICE. 

Baker  Md  crisp  have  purchased  the 

entire  Stock  of  Woven  Fabrics,  Silks,  Fancr  Goods, 
4e., composing  part  of  tho  estate  of  llurrwitz  and  kremlin, 
Bankrupts,  of  Fenchurch-street  and  Dieppe,  who  have 
been  oompelled  to  eueeumb  to  the  depreeeiou  of  tlie  tlmea 
Some  portion  of  the  stock  is  of  a  character  which, 
although  not  available  for  immediate  wear,  is  well  worthy 
instant  attention  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  reduc- 
tloD  in  price,  via. 

French  Muslius,  half  price. 

French  Cambrics,  half  price. 

Silks  and  Satins,  half  price. 

French  Grenadines,  half  price. 

Fancy  Drosses,  half  price. 

Patterns  free.— Baker  and  Crisp,  196,  Regent-street. 


HURRWITZ  AND  KREMLIN. 

BANKRUPTS*  STOCK  of  CAMBRICS, 

at  9s.  lid. 

3a  lid. 

4a  lid. 
tho  Full  Drosa 
Patterns  free. 

BAKER  and  Crisp,  196,  Begent-itreet,  London. 


HURRWITZ  AND  KREMLIN. 

T>  ANKRUPTS’  STOCK  of  MUSLINS  at 

13  9a  lid. 

9a  lid. 

4a  lid  . 
the  Full  Dresa 
Patterns  free. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Regent-street,  London. 


HURRWITZ  AND  KREMLIN. 

BANKRUPTS’  STOCK  of  WASHING 

BILKS, 

1  gulnoa,  worth  9  guineas. 

Full  Dress. 

Japanese  Bilks,  ISa  Gd. 

Patterns  free. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Regent-street,  London. 


HURRWITZ  AND  KREMLIN. 

BANKRUPTS’  STOCK  of  FANCY 

BILKS, 

91a  60. 

96s.  60. 

99a  60. 

31a  6d. 

96a  6d. 

46a  60. 
the  Full  Dresa 
Patterns  free. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Regent-street,  London. 


HURRWITZ  AND  KREMLIN. 

"OANKRUPTS*  STOCK  of  FEEJEE 

X3  MOHAIRS, 

9a  90. 

Baxige  Angtais  Alpacas, 

3s.  lid. 

Spring  and  Summer 
Iknps  of  Roubali, 

19a  60. 

Wool  Poplins, 

JedOo  Poplins, 

Arftbinn  ilohaira 
PoUe  de  Ch4vre,  4c.,  4e., 

5a  6(L  to  19a  60.  Full  Dresa 
Patterns  free. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Regent-street,  London. 


HUKKWITZ  AND  KREMLIN. 

BANKRUPTS’  STOCK  of  JAPANESE 

BILKS, 


LADIES’  LUCRATIVE  NEW  HOME 

EMPLOMfENT,  recommended  by  the  Prem  it 
appUcabie  to  the  wants  of  ladles  generally.  There  are  ski 
various  kinds  of  profitable  pursuits  suitable  for  woraea  of 
evenr  class  who  desire  to  achieve  honourable  Independenci 
by  their  own  hands.  Inclose  an  addressed  stamped  eavs. 
lope  to  Mra  Egerton,  16,  WelUngton-terrace,  Brighton 
for  particulars. 


DECOND-HAND  WATCHES,  in  Gold 

O  and  Silver,  by  eminent  makers,  warranted  genuiei, 
Accurate,  perfect  in  condition,  and  at  half  the  orig^ 
price.  Descriptive  catalogues  gratis  and  post  free  oe 
application —Wales  and  HcCullocu,  Watchtuaken. 
6b,  Cheapside  and  99,  Ludgatc-hUl,  London. 


pRESTS,  ARMS,  and  MONOGRAM, 

Shilling  Pocket  contains  100  varieties  beautiful]/ 
stamped  in  Colours.  Addrcti,  W.  Dean,  Lampard'*. 
buildings,  Bath. 


PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS! 


arc  now  generally  established  as  the 

Most  Favourite  Family  Medicine. 

In  cases  of  rbeumetism.  debility,  stomeeh  complsieti, 
bile,  gravel,  cutaneous  affections,  headache,  Indigestiot, 
4c.,  PARR'S  PILLS  give  immediate  relief,  without  tte 
oligbtest  pain  or  Inconvenience.  The  balsamic  powers  of 
this  medicine  produce  that  delightful  feeling  of  go(^ 
spirits  so  very  desirable,  and  dis)>oso  both  mind  and  b^r 
to  healthy  exercioe;  everything  under  iu  influence  looi 
wears  a  joyous  aspect,  and  the  varied  duties  of  life  tn 
performed  with  pleasure.  Instead  of  long  and  wciry 
nights,  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  is  obtained.  PAKR'S 
LIFE  PILI.S  may  be  obtained  of  any  medicine  vendor,  ii 
boxes.  Is.  1^.,  9s.  9d.,  and  In  Family  Packets,  lla  eiOi. 
Directions  with  each  box. 


SAGCHARATED  WHEAT  PHOSPHATES. 

A  Dietetic  PreparatloD  supplying  an  tmporUnt 
deficiency  in  the  ordinary  food  of  Invalidi 
and  Children, 

ESPECIALLY  IN  BREAD  &  MILE. 

Sold  in  bottlee  at  la,  2a,  and  3a  Cd.  each. 

NOMS  OlKClNt  WITHOUT  XRADK  Maux, 

PREPARED  BY  tTmORSON  A  SON, 
81,  33,  and  124,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW, 

LONDON,  W.e 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 


TO  THE  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.- 

Miss  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  Lady's  Maid  In  tbi 
highest  circles  of  England,  Paris,  and  Spain,  will  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stamps  fuil  directions  in  the  new 
and  beauliful  art  of  getting-up  the  FACE  and  EYES 
In  the  most  brilliant  style,  with  other  recipes  for  tbs 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— Address,  Miss  £.  Talbot, 
Folkingham,  Lincolnshire. 


99s.  6d. 

36s.  6d. 

to  3  Qolneas,  Full  Dresa 
Pattern  post  frea 

BAKER  nnd  CRISP,  196,  Regent-Street,  London. 


HURRWITZ  AND  KREMLIN. 

BANKRUPTS’  STOCK  of  FRENCH 

>  BATINS. 

XI  19s.  6d. 
jC9  6a  6(1. 

X9  16a  6d. 

Full  Dresa 

Patterns  frea 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  198,  Regent-street,  LoadM. 
HURRWITZ  AND  KREMLXn! 

BANKRUPTS*  STOCK  of  BLACK 

>  SILKS, 

£\  la  Od. 

£l  7a  6d. 

XI  16a  6d. 


BARER  and  CRISP,  198,  Regent-street,  London. 


Kemnants, 

every  Fridav. 

In  bundles  of  48  yards  and  lOO  yards,  for 
12a  6d.  and  1  guinea 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Regent-street,  Londoa 


AT  BAKER  AND  CRISP’S,  NOW  SELLING, 

HURRWITZ  AND  KREMLIN'S 

BANKRUPTS'  STOCK,  at  baU  prica 
Pattoms  frea 

198,  Regent-street,  London. 


BY 

MAJESTY’S 

LETTERS 


MORRISON'S  AROHIMEDIAN  HEM-FOLDER 

For  the  Sewing-Machine  and  tho  Finger. 

Manufactured  eolely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

STEEL  FEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded  on  appUcatioo. 


ALMOND  FLAVOUR. 

PRESTOirS  E88EKCE  OF  BIHER  ALMOHDS 

FREE  FROM  PRUSSIC  ACTD. 

This  delicious  Essence  is  the  only  kind  that  may  bo  safely 
used  tor  flavouring  Custarda,  Blaoc-manges,  4c.,  and  oil 
kinds  of  Pastry. 

Sold  Retail  by  Chemists,  Grocere,  4c.,  in  bottles,  Gd.,  It-, 
and  la  6d.  each. 

WnOLXSALB— 

PRESTON  and  SONS, 

88,  LEADENHALL  STREET.  E.a 
%*  Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 


XUM 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


BERLIN  WOOL  AND  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS 

MADAME  GOUBAUD  begs  to  inform  the  Subscribers  of  the  “ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
domestic  MAGAZINE”  that  she  has  opened  a  Depot  at  33,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  St.,  W., 
for  the  sale  of  the  above  in  connection  with  the 


business  now  so  successfully  established. 


Madame  Goubaud’s  intimate  relation  with  the  leading  establishments  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  enables  her  to  procure  anything  that  may  be  required  by  her  correspondents ;  and  it  will  be 
her  constant  endeavour  to  merit  approval  by  strict  and  careful  attention  to  all  orders  entrusted 
to  her  care. 

For  price  of  Materials  for  Berlin  Pattern  issued  with  this  Magazine  see  page  134,  ?  id  for 
Paper  Model  Price  List  see  large  Pattern  Sheet. 

N.B. — All  Letters  should  bo  addressed, 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD, 

33,  RATHBONE  PLACE,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


WHELPTONg 


VEGETABLE  BURIEYIIVG  BILLS 

Btve  for  more  than  Thirty  Years  proved  their  vaino  in  Diseases  of  tho  Head,  Chest,  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Digestive  Organs ;  they  are  a  direct  FnriQer 
of  the  Blood,  and  in  ail  Skin  Comidaints  one  of  the  best  Medicines  known.  Prepared  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Betail,  in  Boxes,  price  7id.,  Is.  IJd., 
and  2a  9d.  each,  by 

O.  WHELFTON  ft  SON,  3,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London; 

And  may  bo  had  of  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendora  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8, 14,  or  33  stampa 


BRONZONETTE. 

A  shilling  bottle  will  bronze  two  old  straw  bats 
or  bonneta  making  them  look  as  good  as  new. 
Fenders,  flre-stove  ornaments,  gas  flttinga  plaster 
flgurea  Ac.,  when  painted  with  Bronzonette,  look 
equal  to  the  finest  French  bronzes.  Natural  ivy 
and  laurel  leaves  may  be  bronzed  for  ornamental 
work.  Numerous  uses  for  this  beautiful  prepa¬ 
ration  will  be  found  by  the  ingenious  in  ornamen¬ 
tation.  Retail  of  most  cbemlsta  Sanger  and  Son, 
IfiO,  Oxford-street;  Mead  and  Powell,  73,  Cheap- 
side.  Wholesale  depfit,  19a,  Coleman-street,  City. 


Dye  your  own  Ribbons,  Feathers,  ftc. 

The  process  is  as  simple  as  it  Is  amusing  and 
economical.  Articles  of  clothing  that  have  been 
discarded  as  faded  and  useless  may  be  rc-dyed 
the  most  elegant  and  fashiCLable  colours  In  ten 
minutes,  without  soiling  tbe  hands.  A  basin  of 
water  Is  all  that  is  necessary,  into  which  empty  a 
bottle  of  “  Judson's  Simple  Dyes  for  the  People,” 
price  6d.  per  bottle ;  of  any  chemist  at  home  or 
abroad.  A  single  bottle  will  dye  a  dozen  yards  of 
ribbon.  See  that  yon  get  “Judson’s  Dyes"— . 
violet,  mauve,  blue,  magenta,  pink,  and  many 
Other  colonrs. 
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WEIR, 

2,  CARLISLE  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON, 

The  elmpleit,  matt  elllcinit,  and  durable  hind-MwIng  machine.  Many  Inferior  bend-machlnn  are  in  the  market;  bay  one  capable  of 
doisf  every  kind  of  houMhold  work  that  will  leer  for  yeare  end  give  raUafecUon. 

CAirtlOR.— Imltetlons  of  thli  celebrated  machine  ere  numerous  Every  msohine  tuerenteed.  Afenls  wanted. 

HAND  LOCK-STITCH  MACHINE,  £t  48. 

C.  WEIR,  2,  Carliale  Street  (2  doors  from  Soho  Square,  West  side),  W.,  London. 
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NEW  MAGAZINE  OP  SACRED  MUSIC. 

No.  II.  FOR  MARCH.— Contents. 

1.  New  Sacred  Song,  “Jesus  Wept,”  by  J.  F.  Barnett. 

2.  Sacred  March  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  W.  Hutchins  Callcott. 

3.  New  Hymn  Tune,  “  Rock  of  Ages,”  by  J.  Turle,  Organist  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

4.  Trio,  “  Rest  for  the  Weary,”  by  Cn.  Gounod. 

5.  Sunday  Evenings  at  the  Harmonium.  No.  II. 

6.  Organ  Prelude,  by  Mendelssohn  (never  before  published), 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  A  FAC-SIMILE  OF  MENDELSSOHN’S  MANUSCRIPT. 

Price  One  Shilling;  Post  free.  Fourteen  Stamps. 

OPINIONS  or  THE  FHESS. 

>  Both  the  ferial  and  the  name  it  bears  are  happy  thooKhts.  There  pianoforte  selectiona  from  Oratorios,  Hasset,  and  Anthems  Is  too  wall 

are  thousands  of  hoosebolds  in  which  sacred  mnslc  is  the  favonred  Ruesl^  known  to  ail  amatenrs  who  wish  for  musical  recreation  on  Snndaji 

and  where,  daring  one  day  in  the  week,  only  sacred  music  is  heard.  To  evenings  at  home.  The  first  nnmber  of  *  Exeter  HaU*  contains  an 

each  families  no  title  could  be  more  attractive  than  *  Exeter  Hall.’  The  original  song,  a  new  hymn,  the  Benediction,  an  arrangement  of  sacred 

magaiine,  therefore,  appeals  to  a  large  section  of  the  public,  and  haa  themes  from  Gounod  for  the  pianoforte,  and  a  eollection  of  melodiet  for 

only  to  be  well  conducted  to  obtain  the  aucceaa  it  aeeka  The  first  number  the  harmonium.  The  aacred  aong,  ‘  Queen  Mary'a  Prayer,’  it  by  Min 

warrants  the  expectation  that  this  condition  will  be  satiafied.  It  aims  at  Lindsay ;  the  muaic  la  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  well  adapted  to  the  words 

gratifying  all  the  varied  tastes  of  those  who  cultivate  sacred  music  in  the  Mr.  Stephen  Glover's  *  Benediction'  it  full  and  melodlona,  and  is  worthy 

home.  If  it  go  on  thns  the  future  of  Messrs.  Hetxler’s  enterprise  is  as  of  tbat  talented  composer.  Tbs  printing  is  good  and  clear,  the  ilie  Is 

■eenre  as  anything  can  well  be.” — Sunday  Timtt.  convenient,  and  the  magazine  deserves  tbat  tncceis  to  which  it  tsplres.* 

**Tbif  monthly  musical  magazine  has  been  started  to  supply  a  want  —Examiner. 
long  felt  in  mniical  (amiliea  The  pancity  of  aacred  songs  and  easy 

SubicriptioH  to  '^Exeter  Eatt,”  12s, per  Annum,  including  Postage. 
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Your  House  carpets,  drapery, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
CHINA,  GLASS,  BRUSHES,  &c. 
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THE  “HOWE”  MACHINE  GOHFANT 

Established  by  ELIAS  HOWE,  Original  Inventor  of  the  Sewing  Machine), 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  gennino  “  HOWE’*  Sewing  Machines,  for  which  wai 
awarded  at  the  late  Paris  Exposition  the  Grandest  Combination  of  Prises  ever 
received  by  Amr  Exhibitor  at  ant  Exhibition  for  any  Aeticli  whativu 
Exhibited — viz..  The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  Gold  Medal, 
and  a  Silver  Medal — the  greatest  proof  yet  of  the  superiority  of  theie 
Machines,  which  have  been  made  continnously  under  the  personal  supervision  ot 
the  Origii^  Inventor  since  1845. 

Price,  complete,  firom  £7  lOe. 

CATALOGUES  AND  SAMPLES  POST  FREE. 

THE  HOWE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(G.  W.  Howe,  Enropean  Manager), 

e4,  REOEIVT  STREET,  W. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH^?,  BOLD  STREET. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  DEXISE  BL.VKE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


“  TUST  look  at  her,  ’^leliar !”  said  llrs.  Trevor  to 
^  that  person,  who  marched  into  the  room  the 
moment  the  door  closed  upon  Helen.  “Isn’t  she  one 
as  a  mother  may  well  be  proud  of  ?” 

And  the  two  women  stood  gazing  out  of  the  window 
at  the  young  girl  slowly  wending  her  way  down  towards 
the  sea — her  long  skirts  sweeping  the  turf — looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left — haughty,  graceful, 
and  wondrously  beautiful — and  both  perhaps  perceived 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  unite  her  life  to  theirs. 
But  Amelia  was  not  therefore  prepared  to  fall  down 
and  worship  her.  Turning  away  with  the  remark  that 
"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  docs,”  she  swept  the  break¬ 
fast  things  off  the  table  in  no  time.  Then,  standing  a 
moment  with  the  tray  in  her  hand,  she  added — 

“Be  you  coming  to  see  after  they  tartlets?  Madam 
downstairs  condescended  to  eat  some  breakfast,  and 
mayhap  she'll  pick  a  bit  at  dinner,  if  we  get  something 
toothsome.  Said  as  the  brawn  was  nice — our  braw’n  ! 
—as  if  I  didn’t  know  that !” 

“  She's  going  away  to-morrow,  ’^Icliar.  Miss  Trevor 
has  just  been  telling  me  that  she’s  going  to  sec  her 
brother,  away  in  Staffordshire.” 

“  IVell,  he  must  be  somebody  if  he’s  grand  enough 
for  her  to  visit,”  returned  Amelia  with  a  sort  of  grim 
good-humour ;  for  in  truth  she  was  as  much  relieved 
at  the  news  as  her  mistress  herself  had  been. 

And  then  both  went  to  the  kitchen ;  windows  and 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Mrs.  Trevor  was  soon  up 
to  her  elbows  in  flour,  talking  away  to  Amelia,  who 
clattered  in  and  out  in  her  p.attcns,  cleaning  the  out¬ 
place,  as  her  custom  was,  with  lots  of  water  and  no 
stint  of  besom.  Stephens  was  busy  upstairs  in  a  spare 
room  given  up  to  the  luggage,  busily  unpacking  the 
bo.xes  which  contained  her  mistress’s  clothes.  The  rest 
being  “  collections,”  she  wisely  thought  had  better 
I  remain  in  the  packing-cases  in  which  they  came,  at 
New  Series,  Na  39,  VoL  IV, 


any  rate  for  a  time.  Perhaps  they  might  be  carried 
back  to  the  Hall  as  they  were. 

So  Amelia  and  her  mistress  had  all  the  downstairs 
part  of  the  house  to  themselves,  and  chattered  in  loud 
voices  as  each  went  on  with  her  work.  If  there  was 
any  authority  assumed  it  was  by  Amelia ;  and,  judging 
from  the  bearing  of  the  two,  a  stranger  would  have 
supposed  her  to  be  the  mistress. 

“  They  tartlets  had  better  be  made  first ;  and  don’t 
you  forget  to  put  the  cinder  in  the  bread  this  time,” 
called  out  the  maid. 

“  No,  ’taint  likely  I  shall  twice  running.  I’m  sure  I 
was  right  ’shamed  to  offer  brother  a  crust  wi’  his  cheese 
the  other  morning.  To  think  of  my  having  a  bitter 
loaf !” 

“  Well,  if  you  makes  a  mistake  it’s  a’most  sure  to 
come  uppermost.  Do  you  mind  my  not  reddening  the 
bricks  one  day  last  summer,  and  the  parson  coming 
here  that  very  afternoon? — come  the  back  way,  too, 
a  did !  I  said  (now  you  come  crawling  under  my  feet 
again,  and  you’ll  fly  out  of  the  window  before  you  can 
say  Jack  Robinson)  then  as  I’d  never  leave  they  bricks 
again — no,  not  if  I’d  twenty  backs,  and  they  was  all 
aching  fit  once !” 

“  Did  John  Mander  bring  they  apples  from  the  farm, 
’Meliar?  I  might  make  some  puffs  now  the  paste’s 
about.” 

“  No,  that  a  didn’t ;  and  he’ll  have  a  setting  down 
from  me  as  sure  as  his  name’s  John.  I  told  him  twice 
about  they  yerbs.  But  ever  since  he’s  been  sweet  upon 
Sally  M'ard  he’s  been  right  silly,  that  a  has !  I  aint 
patience  wi’  un !” 

“  It’s  always  the  way,”  laughed  Mrs.  Trevor,  clapping 
the  flour  out  of  her  hands.  “  It  will  be  your  tiun  some 
day.” 

“No,  that  it  never  won’t,”  replied  Amelia  as  she 
brought  in  a  huge  saucepan  and  thumped  it  down  over 
the  fire;  “not  if  a  dook  went  down  upon  his  bended 
knees !  I.ork  a  mussey !  ^len  indeed !  They  shall  see 
as  one  woman  can  get  along  without  ’em,  anyhow.” 
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“  Wiat  do  you  think  of  making  they  chickens  into  a 
Etew  ?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  as  you  could  do  better  wi’  um,” 
replied  the  gaunt  maiden,  pausing  a  moment  at  the 
open  door  with  her  hands  resting  upon  the  two  pointed 
projections  which  represented  hips  in  her  anatomy. 
“  Grand  folks  call  it  a  fricky  something ;  but  it’s  a  stew 
for  all  that,  and  so  1  told  the  fine  mincing  marm  of  a 
cook  at  the  squire’s.” 

“  Heart  alive,  ’^leliar !  if  here  isn’t  brother  William 
and  Selina  coming  round  the  cliff  already !”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Trevor,  who  had  stolen  off  to  the  front-door  for  a 
surreptitious  look  after  her  daughter ;  “  and  Selina  has 
got  on  her  velvet  jacket  and  her  new  hat !  Well,  now, 
I  do  call  that  kind 

And  she  hastened  out,  beaming  with  good-nature,  to 
meet  the  visitors,  wiping  the  flour  off  her  hands  and 
arms  as  she  went. 

“Morning,  Martha — ^morning,  lass,”  said  a  burly, 
red-faced,  good-humoured-looking  man,  stretching  out 
a  huge  hand.  “  We  aint  lost  much  time,  you  see.” 

“  It’s  right  kind  of  you,  brother  William,  that  it  is ! 
And  Selina  has  got  on  her  best  Sunday  clothes,  too ! 
Good  morning,  dear;  do  come  in  ;  1  shall  have  a  tartlt 
out  of  the  oven  in  five  minutes.” 

The  young  lady  who  followed  Mrs.  Trevor  into  the 
kitchen  of  Beech  Cottage  has  a  right  to  a  formal  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  reader.  Both  in  her  aunt’s  and  .ilmelia’s 
eyes  she  was  perfection  both  in  manner  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  marvellous  instance  of  the  human  capa¬ 
bility  in  learning.  Utilitarian  as  she  was,  even  Amelia 
approved  of  Selina  Watson.  It  was  hen  opinion  that, 
“though  you  didn’t  want  many  such,  it  was  quite 
right  and  proper  to  have  one  in  tlic  family  now  and 
then,  if  only  to  show  the  gentlefolks  what  farmers 
could  do  when  they  chose.”  Why  she  should  thus 
bow  down  and  worship  the  “brummagem,”  while  she 
was  always  at  war  with  the  real  thing,  she  could 
doubtless  have  explained  if  she  chose,  for  she  was  as 
ready  with  a  reason  as  most  people.  At  any  rate,  she 
was  a  great  deal  more  ready  to  put  up  with  Selina 
Watson’s  pride  than  she  ever  would  be  with  Helen 
Trevor’s.  She  glanced  at  the  young  lady  with  com¬ 
placent  eyes,  and  with  true  Thorsall  politeness  dusted 
a  chair  with  her  apron  before  presenting  it  to  her. 
She  had  never  been  in  a  better  humour  with  Selina 
Watson,  for  here  was  one  who  could  meet  the  new 
comer  on  her  own  ground,  “  And  beat  her  too,” 
thought  Amelia.  “I  wouldn’t  mind  betting  a  new 
gownd  this  very  minute  as  my  fine  miss  aint  got 
nothing  in  all  her  boxes  to  come  up  to  that  jacket, 
coming  in  so  fine  at  the  waist  and  spreading  out  so 
wide  at  the  shoulders,  wi’  all  them  tags  and  spangles  ! 
I'd  match  ’em  for  good  looks,  too,  any  day.  Why,  the 
other  will  look  but  a  poor  pinch  of  a  girl  by  the  side 
of  our  Slee-na.”  And,  in  fact,  the  latter  had  some 
pretension  to  good  looks,  according  to  their  style. 
Tall,  large-boned,  and  stout,  with  a  red,  not  pink 
and  white,  complexion,  round,  black,  well-opened  eyes. 
Mack  hair,  very  elaborately  dressed  d  la  Eugenie,  with 
the  addition  of  little  flat  curls,  stuck  hard  and  fast 
upon  the  rosy  cheeks,  fully  dis[)layed  by  a  small  turban 
hat,  Mijs  Selina  Watson  might  be  described  as  striking 


in  appearance.  “There  was  plenty  of  everything,”  as 
her  admirer  Amelia  boasted;  plenty  of  figure,  plenty 
of  colour,  plenty  of  hair.  “  You  must  be  hard  indeed  to 
please  if  you  wasn’t  took  with  our  Slee-na.”  There 
was  good-nature,  too,  in  the  face — a  thorough  kindly 
expression,  which  neither  the  gentility  acquired  at 
Miss  Kook’s,  nor  the  conscious  superiority  which  a 
knowledge  of  French  and  music  give,  could  altogether 
hide.  A  nicer  girl  never  stepped  than  was  Selina 
Watson,  apart  from  her  accomplishments ;  and  “  this,” 
said  Amelia  triumph.antly,  “was  proof  that,  on  the 
whole,  people  were  better  tvithout  such  things.”  Serenely 
conscious  of  her  charms,  of  her  turban  hat,  her  velvet 
jacket,  and  blue  parasol.  Miss  Selina  seated  herself,  and 
inquired  very  graciously  after  the  new  arrival,  while 
“  father”  was  preparing  to  give  a  conscientious  opinion 
upon  the  new  brewing. 

“  I  hope  cousin  has  got  over  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  aunt?” 

“  Yes,  dear,  I  think  she  has  pretty  well.  She’s  gone 
to  look  about  a  bit.  What  do  you  say  to  going  to  her? 
She  said  she  shouldn’t  be  far  off  when  she  went  down 
the  steep  about  an  hour  agone.  But  have  a  tartlet 
first,  dear.” 

“  No,  merci,  I  couldn’t  cat  anything ;  but  I  think  I 
will  go  and  look  after  cousin.  O  rever,  aunt.” 

And  Miss  Selina  Watson  gathered  up  her  widely- 
distended  flounced  skirts,  displaying  a  foot  and  ankle 
of  quite  sufficient  proportion  to  support  the  rest  of  her 
figure,  opened  her  blue-fringed  parasol,  and  went  with 
a  quick,  firm  step  down  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  Mrs.  Trevor. 

“Wli.at  does  she  mean  by  ‘0  rever  f"  grumbled 
Farmer  Watson,  with  his  mouth  full  of  bread  and 
cheese. 

“Why  you  know  it’s  French,  brother  William ;  and 
I’m  sure  you  ought  to  be  right  proud  of  her  being  able 
to  talk  it,  that  you  ought !” 

And  mistress  and  maid  exchanged  glances  of  con¬ 
gratulation  and  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  the  im¬ 
pression  about  to  be  made  upon  Helen.  Here,  at  least, 
was  one  Watson  of  whom  she  need  not  be  ashamed. 

Helen  Trevor  went  forth  from  Beech  Cottage  with 
no  other  intention  but  to  escape  from  it — ^to  get  out— 
anywhere,  alone  with  her  miserable  thoughts.  She 
wandered  some  distance  without  giving  one  look  about 
her;  then  sank  down,  she  scarcely  noticed  where, 
threw  off  her  hat,  clasped  her  hands  over  her  knees, 
and  gazed  straight  before  her  in  dull  despair,  taking 
no  note  of  what  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon. 

“AVhat  can  I  do?  Nothing;  there’s  nothing  to 
be  done !  No,  I  will  not  attempt  to  write  to  him  or 
any  one  else  in  Burton  ;  Mary  must  judge  me  as  she 
likes — I  cannot.  What  could  I  say?  Is  she  not  ray 
mother  ?  Let  him  come  if  he  pleases — let  him  jud,ge 
for  himself,  and  decline  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with 
a  Watson!  /  shall  not  blame  him.  If  it  were  but 
over — over !  I  wonder  what  Mary  Talbot  would  do  in 
a  case  like  this  ?  How  easy  to  be  an  interesting  heroine 
like  her  I  How  easy  to  choose  a  noble  work,  and  do  it 
before  an  audience  of  admiring  friends,  like  the  heroine 
of  a  romance  I  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  coward.  I  think 
I  could  have  borne  anything  but  this.  If  it  had  been 
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I  anything  else  —  anything !"  she  said,  unconsciously 
I  giving  utterance  to  the  language  of  how  many  another 
poor  rebellious  heart !  “How  shall  I  bear  it?  Would 
it  be  very  shameful  to  run  away  and  take  my  chance 
in  the  world,  I  wonder  ?  I  shouldn’t  mind  work.  No, 
ahe  is  my  mother !  I  must  live  out  the  rest  of  my  life 
in  this  wretched  place.”  And  she  cast  her  eyes  scorn¬ 
fully  about  her,  opened  them  wide,  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  stood  with  her  head  bent  slightly  forward,  and  with 
bated  breath,  gazing  as  if  spell-bound  at  the  scene. 
There  was  the  magnificent  sea,  lazily  lapping  the  shore 
at  her  feet,  and  stretching  away  into  immeasurable 
distance  before  her,  the  wide  and  wild  rocky  coast  to 
the  right,  and  the  straggling  village  to  the  left,  wind¬ 
ing  half  way  up  the  hill  upon  which,  above  her  mother’s 
cottage,  like  a  beacon  to  the  homeward-bound,  stood 
the  old  church,  built  of  rough  stone,  nearly  covered 
with  ivy,  and  in  architecture  so  in  keeping  with  the 
scenery  around  its  primitive  gravestones,  nestling  up 
close  about  it,  and  the  garden  gate  of  the  pretty  par¬ 
sonage  opening  from  the  churchyard. 

'  Looking  now  at  the  girl’s  face,  softened,  intent, 
eager,  alive  with  the  perception  of  the  true  poet,  no 
one  would  suppose  it  capable  of  hardening  into  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  cold  cynicism  and  pride.  But  the  sound  of 
a  footfall  near  her  dispelled  her  dream  in  an  instant, 
and  she  turned  to  catch  up  her  hat  and  move  away, 
witli  a  haughty,  impatient  gesture. 

“You  are  Miss  Trevor,  are  you  not?”  said  a 
loud  elear  voice,  as  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder. 

“Yes,  that  is  my  name;  what  do  you  want?”  and 
Helen  Trevor  turned  angrily  to  face  the  intruder. 

“I’m  Selina  Watson,”  replied  the  other,  a  little 
abashed  at  the  tone  and  manner  of  her  reception. 

“  Aunt  Martha  told  me  that  I  should  find  you  some- 
I  where  about  here,  and  so  I  came  to  look  after  you, 
mrrharc." 

I  “You  arc  my  cousin,  then?”  and  a  faint  smile, 

I  which  was  interpreted  by  Miss  Selina  to  me.an  admira¬ 
tion,  lighted  up  Helen’s  face  for  an  instant.  This  at 
once  put  Miss  Selina  quite  at  her  ease,  and  she  pro- 
I  posed  that  they  should  sit  down  for  awhile  before 

I  returning  to  the  cottage. 

“  It’s  a  pretty  good  walk  from  the  farm,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  rest  a  little,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

As  returning  to  the  cottage  could  bring  no  pleasure 
j  to  her,  Helen  quietly  consented,  sitting  down  upon  a 
moss-covered  ledge  of  the  cliff,  idly  pulling  leaves  from 
I  the  creeping  plants  that  hung  luxuriantly  about  he 
i  seat,  as  she  glanced  with  a  half-astonished,  half- 
i  amused  air  at  her  strange  companion.  Spreading  out 
I  her  skirts  about  her,  and  surreptitiously  raising  a 
finger  to  ascertain  if  the  little  flat  rings  of  hair  stuck 
firm.  Miss  Selina  commenced  the  conversation. 

“  It’s  a  nice  morning,  although  it’s  me  petlit  tro  sJio 
for  May,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  I  beg  pardon  ?” 

“Nfto — French,  you  know.  I  am  rather  fond  of 
talking  French,  and  it  is  so  nice  to  talk  to  some  one 
that  understands  you.” 

“But  suppose  I  do  not  understand?”  replied  Helen, 
amused  in  spite  of  herself. 


“Wasn’t  you  learnt,  then?”  asked  Selina,  in  her 
astonishment  speaking  in  true  Watson  fashion. 

“  Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  I  am  not 
always  .able  to  understand  you.” 

“  Well,  it  isn’t  so  easy,  is  it  ?”  said  Selina  confiden¬ 
tially,  won  by  what  she  considered  to  be  Helen’s  frank 
avowal.  “Why,  there  w’.as  a  foreign  gentleman  who 
came  down  here  for  his  health  Last  summer,  that  c.alled 
himself  French,  and  one  day  the  farmer’s  wife  that  ho 
lodged  with  asked  me  to  come  and  explain  some  mis¬ 
take  between  them  ;  but  when  1  got  there  I  could  no 
more  understand  him  than  if  he  had  been  talking 
Dutch.  It’s  my  belief  to  this  day  that  if  there  wiis 
any  French  in  what  he  said,  it  was  so  mixed  up  with 
some  other  language  that  it  sounded  different.  So  you 
sec  you  needn’t  mind  me  about  French.” 

“  You  arc  very  kind.” 

“  Not  at  all,  dear :  I  only  want  you  to  feel  at  home 
with  me.  I  am  sure  I  sh.all  take  to  you,  and  it  will  bo 
so  cliarmong  for  us  to  be  companions,  won’t  it  ?  There 
are  no  girls  of  my  own  age  about  here  that  I  care 
about  having  for  companions.  The  Thoms  are  very 
kind  and  all  that,  but  they  are  not  a  bit  accomplished — 
comprennij  ? — and  they  don’t  appreciate  accomplishments 
in  other  girls.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  JSimp- 
sons,  for  they  tossed  their  heads  and  showed  off  finely 
about  my  piano.” 

Like  many  more,  on  the  road  to  gentility  Miss 
Selina  had  passed  by  her  old  friends,  and  had  not  yet 
come  up  to  those  in  advance — so  she  found  the  way 
rather  lonely,  as  well  as  stony. 

“  Do  you  play  the  piano  ?” 

“  A  little.” 

“  I  am  so  glad,  for  we’ve  got  a  piano  at  the  farm, 
a  new  one,  for  I  broke  the  one  that  was  bought  for 
Aunt  Martha  so  that  it  wasn’t  worth  mending,  the  man 
said,  when  I  w-as  le.arning  ‘The  Battle  of  Prague.’ 
But  father  didn’t  mind,  for  it  showed  that  I  worked  at 
it,  he  said.  And  have  you  learned  dancing  ?” 

“  No.” 

“Not  learned  dancing !  Well,  you  must  feel  dull  at 
a  ball !  I  go  to  the  town  ball  at  Slowton,  and  dance 
till  there  isn’t  a  bit  of  shoe  to  my  feet.  I  wish  you 
liked  dancing.” 

“  But  I  do  like  it,  and  always  dance  when  others 
do,”  replied  Helen. 

“Then  how  do  you  manage  about  the  steps?” 

“Oh,  th<at  all  comes  naturally,  I  suppose;  people 
don’t  want  to  dance  like  ballet-dancers.” 

“And  can  you  dr.aw?” 

“  I  sketch  and  colour  a  little.” 

“  So  do  I ;  that  is,  the  drawing  part.  I  haven’t 
tried  the  colouring  yet ;  but  that  must  be  e.osy  enough, 

I  should  think.  You  know  a  tree  is  green,  and  you 
use  gi’eeu  paint,  that’s  .aU,  I  suppose.” 

“A  tree  is  not  all,  nor  always  green!”  said  Helen, 
laughing  outright. 

“  No,”  echoed  Selina,  joining  heartily  in  the  laugh. 
“No  more  it  is!”  And  accomplishments  having,  in 
her  opinion,  been  fairly  discussed — herself  coming  off 
with  flying  colours — she  passed  on  to  other  subjects 
of  equal  interest. 

“  How  long  shall  you  have  to  wear  black?” 
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“  A  year  perhaps,  or  longer.” 

“How  tiresome!  It  is  so  difficult  to  make  black 
look  dressy,  isn’t  it?  Now,  I  should  think  that  pink 
must  be  your  colour — pink  or  scarlet  is  it  ?” 

“I  have  worn  it  sometimes,  but  I  do  not  care  for 
much  colour  about  dress,”  replied  Helen,  glancing  at 
the  violent  blues,  and  reds,  and  greens  in  her  com¬ 
panion’s  toilette. 

“Don’t  you,  really?  Well,  for  my  part,  I  like 
plenty  of  colour ;  it  brightens  one  up  so.”  And  Miss 
Selina  did  indeed  look  brilliant  enough  in  the  morning 
sunlight.  “  Now,  in  Miss  Dobson’s  last  fashion-book 
it  says - ” 

“  Excuse  me ;  is  that  a  house,  or  part  of  a  chalky 
cliff?”  asked  Helen,  pointing  towards  a  white  emi¬ 
nence  gleaming  through  a  gap  between  the  trees  in 
a  thickly-wooded  part  of  the  hill-side. 

“  You  may  well  ask  that,  for  you  don’t  often  see  a 
house  without  windows.  But  it  is  a  house,  and  every 
window  this  side,  looking  towards  the  sea,  has  been 
blocked  up.” 

“  Then  it  has  a  story  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  has.  Mrs.  Graham,  the  lady  who  lives  there, 
has  not  seen  the  sea  nor  been  out  of  the  house  these 
ten  years,  all  through  a  great  trouble  she  has  gone 
through.  Twelve  years  ago  she  was  left  a  widow,  with 
twin  sous  about  eighteen,  and  then  her  troubles  began, 
for  the  two  young  men  were  for  ever  quarrelling  about 
their  father’s  will.  Mr.  Graham  never  seemed  to  take 
much  to  his  youngest  son,  and  at  his  death  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  everything  he  possessed  to  the  eldest, 
who  had  been  born  only  a  few  minutes  before  his 
brother.  Mr.  Arthur  had  to  go  to  his  brother  for 
every  sixpence  he  wanted;  and  as  the  eldest,  Mr. 
James,  was  inclined  to  be  mean  and  tyrannical,  they 
were  never  friends  after  their  father's  death.  Poor 
Mrs.  Graham  sided  with  her  youngest  son,  but  she  too 
was  dependent  upon  the  eldest,  so  she  couldn’t  help 
her  favourite  with  money,  and  it  was  a  sad  time  of  it. 
Well,  one  day  it  got  from  words  to  blows.  A  sheep-boy 
saw  the  brothers  fighting  on  the  rocks,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  tussled  together  till  they  both  fell  over, 
for  they  were  both  drowned.  People  think  that  perhaps 
one  was  trying  to  throw  the  other  over  the  cliff,  and 
that  Mrs.  Graham  saw  what  took  place ;  for  when  they 
that  recovered  the  bodies  went  to  break  the  news  to 
her,  she  was  found  lying  insensible  before  one  of  the 
windows  that  looked  out  towards  that  way.  That’s  all 
that  is  know'n  at  Thorsall ;  but  perhaps  Aunt  Martha 
could  tell  a  little  more  if  she  felt  inclined,  for  Mrs. 
Graham  had  always  been  very  fond  of  her,  and 
wouldn’t  let  anybody  else  go  near  her  daring  the 
illness  that  followed.  For  the  matter  of  that,  she’d 
never  have  parted  with  aunt  if  she  could  have  helped 
it.  I  don’t  know  what  she  didn't  offer  aunt  to  give  up 
the  cottage,  and  go  and  live  with  her,  for  she  had  all 
the  money  after  the  death  of  her  sons.  You  see  Aunt 
Martha’s  got  such  loving  ways  with  her.  There  isn’t  a 
soul  in  Thorsall  but  what  is  a’most  ready  to  fall  down 
and  worship  her.  And,  indeed,  so  they  ought  to  be,  for 
she’s  done  many  a  good  turn  for  them,  high  and  low. 
Every  woman  in  the  place  has  something  to  tell  about 
her  kindness.  Why,  even  the  Miss  Cranes  have  got  a 


good  word  for  Aunt  Martha,  stuck  up  as  they  are. 
They  live  at  that  big  red  house,  and  show  off  finely  at 
Thorsall.  Not  that  it’s  any  good  *x>  show  off  to  me," 
added  Miss  Selina.  “  You  should  just  have  seen  them 
look  the  other  Sunday  when  I  said  ‘  Permelta  more,* 
and  pushed  before  them,  so  that  they  had  to  walk 
after  me  all  down  Wood-lane.  It  was  no  use  their 
trying  to  piiss  me;  and  I  didn’t  hurry  myself,  you  may 
be  sure ;  they  must  have  heard  me  giggling  to  myself 
all  the  way.  As  to  father,  he  laughed  outright  as  he 
walked  behind  them,  for  he  saw  that  they  got  their 
match  for  once.” 

“It  is  getting  near  the  dinner  hour,”  said  Helen, 
looking  at  her  watch,  “and  I  think  we  had  better 
return  to  the  house.” 

Miss  Selina  tried  to  imitate  her  cousin’s  languid, 
graceful  way  of  rising  and  carelessly  gathering  up 
her  skirts.  But  large  young  ladies,  who  affect  such 
taper  waists  as  Miss  Selina’s,  cannot  very  easily  he 
serpentine  in  their  movements.  Giving  up  the  attempt, 
she  grasped  the  rock  to  pull  herself  up  by ;  and  gaining 
her  parasol  by  a  lurching  movement,  she  followed  her 
cousin,  with  a  little  increase  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

“  You  mus’n’t  mind  father  if  he  has  a  bit  of  a  joke 
at  first.  Nobody  can  be  better  hearted  than  father  is. 
but  he  likes  to  have  his  say — comjjrenny  ?  Do  you 
understand  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  She  hasn't  got  much  to  say  for  herself,”  thought 
Miss  Selina,  “and  she  eyes  you  over  when  you  are 
talking  to  her,  as  if — there,  I  do  hope  she  isn’t  going 
to  be  jealous  and  all  that !  Besides,  if  she  was  plumped 
up  a  bit,  and  had  some  colour,  I  don’t  think  she’d 
be  so  bad-looking  herself ;  and  I  do  so  admire  her  ways. 
As  to  her  dress,  it’s  regular  dowdy.  If  Miss  Dobson 
had  had  the  doing  of  it,  I’m  sure  she’d  have  managed 
to  make  it  look  a  bit  more  dressy  than  that,  with 
beads,  and  dangleums,  and  things.” 

CHAPTER  X. 

“AN  UPSTART  DAUTER.” 

“  TXT  ELL,  here  you  are  at  last !  How  de  do,  niece 

* »  how  de  do?”  said  a  loud  voice,  as  Helen’s 
hand  was  grasped  in  her  uncle’s  great  palms,  with  a 
heartiness  which  made  her  almost  cry  aloud  with  pain. 
“  We  begun  to  think  as  you’d  got  sweathcarting  or 
something  already.  Our  Slee-na  is  a  regular  wench  for 
turning  the  lads’  heads,  and  now  there’ll  be  two  on  you, 
I  suppose.” 

“  There,  now,  father !”  exclaimed  that  young  lady  in 
high  delight,  “  if  I  didn’t  tell  cousin  that  you’d  have 
your  joke !” 

“  Father”  laughed  a  hearty  guffaw,  but  presently  grew 
silent  again,  his  eyes  resting  concernedly  upon  his 
niece. 

“  Why,  you  be  wonderful  pale  and  thin,  lass !”  he 
said  kindly.  “  We  must  try  if  we  can’t  make  your  cheeks 
look  plumper  than  that.” 

“  I  think  it’s  natural  to  me  to  be  thin,”  replied 
Helen,  ready  to  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  yet  a 
little  touched,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the  kindness  of  his 
tone  and  manner. 
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“  Well,  you  must  try  and  take  example  from  mother, 
niy  dear,”  he  went  on  heartily  ;  “  look  at  mother — she’s 
1  picture  for  stoutness !” 

'  “  Lor,  William !”  said  Mi-s.  Trevor,  flushing  and 

Bailing,  “  she  don’t  want  to  take  after  me — she’s  no 
call  to,  I’m  sure,  for  she’s  a  sight  deal  better  looking 
than  I  ever  was !” 

“  No,  that  she  aint— and  no  disrespect  to  you,  niece, 
neither!”  replied  brother  William  decidedly,  for,  to 
[  his  taste,  there  could  be  no  sort  of  comparison  between 

1  Helen’s  appearance  and  that  of  his  sister  Martha  as  he 
remembered  her  at  the  same  age.  Farmer  Watson’s 
organ  of  veneration  was  not  very  largely  developed ; 
he  was  no  more  dismayed  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
niece’s  refined  antecedents  than  was  Amelia  herself. 
Neither  so  unselfish,  deeply  loving,  nor  sensitive  as  his 
sister,  his  perceptions  were  narrower  and  his  manner 
coarser.  He  had  never  approved,  nor  understood,  his 
sister’s  giving  up  her  child  to  the  Trevors.  What  did 
she  want  her  to  be  better  than  a  Watson  for?  and 
what  had  it  all  come  to  ?  Why,  look  at  his  Slee-na 
beskle  her  cousin — the  latter  was  but  a  poor,  pale, 
lackadaisical  creature,  wi’  no  life  in  her,  compared 
to  his  gel  I” 

“  Well,  looks  are  nothing,  after  all,  you  know,  father.” 
“No,  you  don’t  think  that.  Look  at  her  fal-lals, 
niece,  and  say  if  she  don’t  think  something  about  looks, 
eh?  Ilalha!” 

Amelia  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  calling 
out  that  if  they  wanted  their  dinners  hot,  they’d  better 
come  in  and  have  it,  for  there  it  was  on  the  table. 

“  You  are  quite  sure  you  won’t  have  a  bit  with  us, 
brother?” 

“No,  lass,  I  must  be  away  home  about  the  farm.” 

“  And  this  is  only  a  call — a  morning  visit  to  cousin, 
you  know.  Aunt  Martha,”  explained  Selina,  with  a 
glance  at  Helen  which  said,  “  You  see,  I  understand 
the  usages  of  good  society.” 

“  And  you  come  up  often  to  the  farm,  niece,”  said 
Farmer  Watson  heartily,  “and  we’ll  see  if  we  can’t 
make  you  look  more  like  mother.  Morning,  morning, 
Martha — morning,  ’Meliar  1” 

And  away  he  strode,  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  in 
his  pockets,  head  thrown  back,  and  general  aspect  of 
one  at  case  with  himself. 

“  Good-bye,  aunt.  Adieu,  cousin,”  said  Selina,  with 
a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  kiss  to  each ;  adding 
to  the  latter,  “And  don’t  you  forget  what  father  said, 
dear ;  mind  you  come  round  to  the  farm  too  sweet,  or  I 
shall  be  offende  1.” 

And  looking  back  with  friendly  nods,  she  too  went 
her  way. 

“She’s  a  nice  girl  our  Selina  is,  isn’t  she,  miss?” 
said  Mrs.  Trevor,  as  she  stood  with  some  little  pride 
watching  that  young  lady  walk  away. 

“  She  seems  kind-hearted.” 

“And  so  she  is.  A  kinder  girl  never  stepped!” 
replied  Mrs.  Trevor,  who  had,  however,  in  the  first 
instance  alluded  to  her  niece’s  appearance,  and  not  her 
good  qualities. 

To  her  great  relief,  her  daughter  ate  a  little  more  at 
dinner  than  she  had  done  at  any  previous  meal  at 
Beech  Cottage.  In  truth,  fragile  as  she  looked,  Helen 
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was  blessed  with  a  good  constitution  and  better  health 
than  many  more  robust  in  appearance  can  boast. 
The  fresh  sea  breeze  and  the  reaction  from  her  late 
abstinence  caused  her  to  sit  down  wdth  a  healthy 
appetite,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  the  good  things 
set  before  her — her  troubles  notwithstanding.  In 
the  delight  of  watching  for  and  attending  to  her 
daughter’s  wants,  Mrs.  Trevor  became  for  the  moment 
less  conscious  of  her  own  shortcomings,  and  chatted 
away  almost  at  her  ease.  “  I’m  very  glad  you  like  it, 
I’m  sure,  dear ;  and  I’ll  take  what  ’Meliar  don’t  want 
down  to  Granny  Morse  this  afternoon.  She’s  bed¬ 
ridden,  and  enjoys  anything  that’s  a  bit  toothsome, 
granny  do,”  was  her  reply  to  a  word  of  approval  from 
her  daughter  respecting  the  chicken.  And  in  the 
afternoon,  as  she  was  frequently  wont  to  do,  Mrs. 
Trevor  gathered  a  few  dainties  into  a  wicker  basket, 
and  went  in  her  homely  dress,  and  cheery,  homely  way, 
down  to  the  village,  “  to  chat  a  bit,”  as  she  termed  it ; 
and,  as  she  privately  informed  Amelia,  “  to  leave  miss 
to  get  used  to  things  a  bit  by  herself ;  for  ’twasn’t 
manners  to  seem  too  pushing  with  one’s  company  at 
first.” 

It  always  happened  that  her  footsteps  were  directed 
to  where  most  a  kindly  word  and  ready  hand  was 
needed.  Naturally  taking  her  part  in  whatever  work 
happened  to  be  about,  whether  tidying  up,  making  and 
mending  clothes,  waiting  upon  the  sick,  or  what  not, 
Mrs.  Trevor  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  guardian 
angel  in  many  a  poor  home.  Many  a  weary,  querulous 
invalid  would  put  off  the  sitting  up  time  for  hours,  in 
the  hope  of  Mrs.  Trevor  coming  in,  saying  that  there 
was  no  hand  like  hers  for  softness  and  lightness  of 
touch.  How  thoroughly,  too,  could  she  enter  into 
their  joys  and  sorrows ! — what  home  stories  had  she  not 
wept  and  laughed  over  1  How  many  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  had  she  been  present  at  1  It  would  be 
a  bitter  day  for  Thorsall  when  Mrs.  Trevor  was  taken, 
said  her  humble  friends. 

“  A  mussy  me,  Thomas  1  Be  you  out  again  1  Well, 
it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you,  that  it  do  1”  she 
exclaimed  as  she  came  in  sight  of  a  thin,  wan-looking 
man,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  who  was  creeping  slowly 
up  the  path  leading  to  the  cottage.  Her  basket  was 
put  down  in  a  moment,  and  her  hands  busily  employed 
in  readjusting  the  sling  in  which  his  arm  rested. 
“There,  that’s  a  deal  more  comfortable.  I’m  sure.  The 
handkerchief  wasn’t  spread  out  enough,  you  see.” 

“  Thank’e,  thank’e  1  I  was  coming  up  to  the  cottage 
after  ye  ;  but  I’m  glad  to  ha’  met  wi’  ye,  for  I’m  main 
weak.” 

“  That  you  be,  I  know.  And  now  sit  you  down  upon 
that  ledge  of  the  rock — it  seems  made  o’  purpose  for  a 
seat,  don’t  it? — and  take  a  sup  of  this  wine,  it  will  hearten 
you  up.  And  don’t  you  be  trying  to  come  up  so  far  as 
this  for  another  week  to  come  Why,  you  must  have 
been  right  dazed  to  think  of  coming  up  here  so  soon  1” 

“  But  it  seemed  only  right  to  come  up  to  the  cottage 
the  first  time  I  got  out,  though  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  now  I  see  you.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  the 
missis  and  the  young  ’uns  would  ha’  been - " 

“  Lor,  don’t  you  say  nothing  about  that,  Thomas  1 
You’ll  make  me  right  shamed,  that  you  will.  Why, 
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it’s  my  fancy  to  be  a-doing,  and  it’s  all  in  my  day’s 
work,  you  know.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  just  it !”  he  replied,  looking  reverently 
up  into  the  smiling,  rosy  face.  “  That's  just  it — it’s  all 
in  your  day’s  work.” 

15ut  some  impediment  in  speech  or  feelings  prevented 
his  keeping  up  the  conversation  ;  so  with  cheery  good¬ 
bye  she  took  up  her  basket  again,  and  went  on  her 
way  down  tow’ards  the  village. 

“  Here  she  is,  mother!  I  see  her  a-coming !”  called 
out  a  tiny  scout,  scampering  indoors  with  the  news, 
as  Sirs.  Trevor  came  in  sight  of  a  small  stone-built 
cottage. 

A  good-looking  young  woman  came  hastening  out  of 
the  door,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  in  which 
fluttered  an  open  letter. 

“There  now,  Susan,  didn’t  I  say  so?  Why,  I  can 
sec  the  good  news  in  your  face.  William’s  all  right, 
and  coming  home  soon ;  and  here  you’ve  been  a’most 
dead  wi’  fretting.  You  must  make  haste  and  pick  up  a 
bit  now,  or  else  he’ll  hardly  know  you.  A  pretty  thing !” 

Idiey  entered  the  cottage,  and  it  seemed  quite  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  the  youngest  child  should 
be  transferred  to  Mrs.  Trevor’s  arms  ;  while  the  poor 
young  wife  rested  her  head  upon  her  shoulder  and  cried 
for  joy. 

“  I'll  never  give  up  again  if  God  w’ill  forgive  me 
this  time — I  never  won’t !  But  the  nights  have  been 
BO  terrible  long  and  lonesome,  and  the  wind  never 
seemed  to  sound  so  before !  I  was  a’most  wild !” 

Then  the  two  sat  lovingly  down  side  by  side,  and 
epelt  out  the  welcome  news  of  the  sailor  husband’s 
prosperous  voyage  and  speedy  return,  helping  each 
other  out  with  the  long  words. 

But  ^Irs.  Trevor’s  reception  was  not  so  enthusiastic 
in  every  instance.  Granny  Morse’s  wrinkled  face  ex¬ 
pressed  decided  ill-humour  when  her  visitor  lifted  the 
latch  and  announced  herself.  The  old  woman  lay  help¬ 
less  with  rheumatism  in  bed,  in  a  lower  room  opening 
from  the  village  street,  if  street  it  might  be  called.  She 
was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  help  wduch  the 
poor  get  from  the  poor,  for  the  neighbours  kept  the 
room  and  everything  about  her  delicately  clean,  there 
being,  moreover,  a  posy  of  spring  flowers  on  the  tiny 
deal  chest  of  drawers  to-day,  to  gratify  her  senses  of 
sight  and  smell. 

“  'fhere  you  be,  then,  at  la-st ! — an  hour  late  if  you  be 
a  minute.  You  didn’t  used  to  come  so  late  as  three 
o’clock,  but  I  suppose  everybody’s  to  be  give  up  now' 
the  darter’s  come  home.  Ah,  w'ell,  it’s  pretty  nigh  time 
I  was  gone !  I  be  but  a  trouble  to  everybody  now.  Old 
women  wi’  rheumatis  aint  wanted  in  this  world.” 

“No,  don’t  say  that,  granny.  I’ll  shake  up  your 
pillows,  and  freshen  you  up  a  bit  wi’  a  little  soap  and 
water,  and  then  you’ll  feel  like  a  queen.  ’Meliar  wants 
you  to  taste  some  chicken  that  she’s  done  in  the  new 
way,  too.” 

“Your  darter  didn’t  come  wi’  you,  then?”  Tliesharp 
eyes  of  the  old  woman  noted  in  a  moment  the  slight 
cloud  in  Mrs.  Trevor’s  face  as  she  replied — 

“  No,  she  went  out  this  morning,  and  she’s  tired  after 
her  journey.  Besides,  she  isn’t  like  me — she  mayn’t 
take  to  my  ways,  you  know,  granny.” 


All  the  worse  for  her,”  snapped  out  granny.  “1 
suppose  the  truth  on  it  is  she’s  too  fine  to  come  and  see 
the  like  of  me.” 

“Not  too  fine — she  isn't  that,  I  am  sure;  but  she's 
a  lady,  and  has  got  ladies’  ways  wi’  her — very  different 
to  me.” 

Granny’s  anger  was  immediately  turned  upon  “up¬ 
start  darters,”  that  would,  if  she  had  her  way,  be  well 
shook  “  till  all  their  nonsense  was  shook  out  of  them. 
A-setting  up  for  being  better  than  her  mother,  indeed! 
a  fine  madam  she  must  be !” 

And  then  so  tenderly  compassionate  did  the  old 
w'oman  become  to  Mrs.  Trevor,  that  the  latter  felt 
almost  as  though  it  were  a  wrong  done  to  her  daughter 
to  listen  to  her,  and  therefore  tried  to  make  her  visit 
as  short  as  possible.  But  it  was  not  only  Granny  Morse 
who  perceived  the  slight  shadow  of  some  trouble  in 
Mrs.  Trevor’s  face.  Wherever  she  went  she  left  her 
friends  impressed,  in  some  indefinite  way,  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  not  made  so  happy  as  might  have 
been  expected  by  her  daughter’s  return. 

Walking  slowly  up  the  hill,  homewards,  somewhat 
tired,  and  more  depressed  than  she  cared  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  herself,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  gentleman. 

“  Let  me  assist  you  up  the  hill,  ^Irs.  Trevor,”  and  in 
a  matter  of  course  way  her  basket  was  taken  from  her, 
and  her  hand  drawn  through  his  arm,  as  his  pace  was 
slackened  to  hers.  She  accepted  the  courtesy  in  as 
free  and  unembarrassed  a  way  as  it  was  offered, 
although  her  companion  evidently  belonged  to  the 
class  of  society  of  which  she  was  usually  a  little  afraid. 
Some  bond  of  unity,  not  recognised  in  society,  existed 
between  these  two — the  scholar  and  well-born  gentle¬ 
man,  and  the  simple-minded,  homely  woman. 

“  You’ve  heard  about  Susan  Potter’s  William  a- 
coming  home,  sir?  She’s  a’most  wild  wi’  joy,  poor 
soul.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  truly  glad  both  for  her  own  and  the  little 
ones’  sake.  It  has  been  a  trying  time  for  her.  I  don’t 
know  what  would  have  become  of  her  without  you.” 
Giving  a  little  side  look  into  her  face,  he  went  on — 
“  And  you  have  had  a  coming  home,  my  friend.  Your 
daughter  arrived  yesterday,  did  she  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  she  got  home  about  five  o’clock — least- 
ways  it  was  more  thiin  half-past  four,  I  know,  because 
’Meliar  had  just  been  saying  that  it  was  too  late  for  her 
to  come  that  day,  for  the  train  must  have  been  in  an 
hour  agone.  But  wo  forgot  how  long  it  takes  to  get 
up  the  hill,  especially  to  a  stranger.” 

Why  did  the  poor  mother  linger  over  these  trifling 
details,  and  yet  speak  no  word  of  her  newly-found 
daughter?  Perhaps  her  companion  had  some  suspicion 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  silence,  for  he  immediately 
changed  the  subject. 

“  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Graham  to-day?” 

But  Mrs.  Trevor’s  perception  was  as  quick  as  his. 
She  saw  his  thought  in  a  moment,  and  blamed  herself 
for  not  having  spoken  out  loyally  at  first. 

“  She  is  one  as  a  mother  may  well  be  proud  of,  sir, 
and  I  am  proud  of  her.  I  only  wish  I  was  more  fit  for 
her  company,  but  I’m  not  going  to  be  so  mean  as  to  be 
angry  because  she’s  better  than  me,  God  bless  her! 
I  IVhy  she’s  quite  a  lady  in  her  ways,  and  naturally  I 
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leem  very  different  to  them  she’s  been  accustomed  to, 
10  it  isn’t  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  is  a  little  took  to  at 
first.” 

Mr.  Erie  pressed  her  hand,  but  made  no  other  reply. 
He  must  have  observed  the  slight  hesitation  in  her 
manner  as  to  whether  or  not  she  should  invite  him  to 
enter  the  cottage,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  being  a 
little  curious  to  sec  the  ilaughter  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  much,  as  well  as  anxious  on  account  of  his 
humble  friend.  If  the  daughter  was  an  every-day 
fasliionable  girl — nay,  if  she  had  not  an  exceptional 
perception,  and  an  exceptional  courage  to  act  up  to  it — 
her  coming  home  could  bring  no  happiness  to  her 
mother.  He  therefore  took  no  notice  of  Mrs.  Trevor’s 
hesitation,  and  at  once  followed  her  into  the  best  par¬ 
lour.  Helen,  who  was  sitting  there  alone,  unoccupied, 
save  with  her  discontent,  started  up  at  their  entrance, 
and  angrily  faced  the  intruder. 

“  This  is  ^Ir.  Eric,  dear,  our  parson,”  was  !Mrs.  Trevor’s 
introduction,  as  the  two  measured  each  other  with  a 
look — a  look  thest  became  more  searching  and  curious 
a.s  each  recognised  something  different — whether  good 
or  evil — from  those  they  were  accustomed  to  meet, 
and  felt,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  future 
effect  which  one  character  might  have  on  the  other. 

“I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  Thorsall,  Miss 
Trevor.” 

“  You  are  very  kind.” 

Inoffensive  as  seemed  the  words,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  almost  insolent  in  the  meaning  they  were  made 
to  convey,  so  careless  and  satirical  was  her  tone  and 
bearing.  The  fact  was,  she  had  just  before  had  a  skir¬ 
mish  with  Amelia,  in  which  she  had  come  off  second 
best,  and  she  had  been  anathematising  Thorsall  ami 
Thorsall  impertinence  at  the  very  moment  her  mother 
and  the  parson  entered. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  replied,  as  carelessly.  “I  am  afraid 
I  only  spoke  conventionally,  for  I  am  not  good-natured 
enough  to  feel  very  kind” — there  was  her  own  satire 
thrown  back  in  the  emphasis  of  the  word — “  to  people 
about  whom  I  know  nothing. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Trevor,  you  look  tired  after  your 
walk.”  And  her  basket  was  again  taken  from  her  hand, 
and  a  chair  placed  for  her ;  then,  seating  himself 
opposite  her,  at  the  little  table  in  the  window',  he  com¬ 
menced  a  confidential  conversation  with  her  about  some 
of  his  flock,  while  Helen  coloured,  and  bit  her  lips  with 
pride,  at  being  thus  coolly  ignored. 

“  I  want  you  to  try  what  you  can  do  for  me  with  old 
Legget’s  daughter,  my  dear  friend.  If  you  could  pave 
the  way  for  me  I  might  get  a  hc.aring,  but  she  wants 
a  woman’s  love  and  sympathy  first.” 

“Yes,  sir,  so  she  does,  to  be  sure,  poor  soul,  and 
she’ll  have  mine  for  certain.  She’s  been  going  wrong 
at  her  situation,  and  has  been  sent  home  in  disgrace, 
miss,”  explained  Mrs.  Trevor  in  an  apologetic  tone. 
She  felt  that  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  between 
the  latter  and  the  parson  had  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  that  Helen  was  being  openly  ignored. 

“Do  not  trouble  to  explain,  for  1  do  not  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  parish  matters,”  replied  Helen 
defiantly,  for  there  w'as  an  expression  in  “  the  man’s” 
face  that  irritated  her  beyond  endurance.  “  We  shall 


be  enemies,”  she  mentally  decided,  “  and  therefore  ho 
may  as  w’cll  see  the  worst  of  me  at  first.”  She  went  on, 
with  the  wilful  Intention  of  shocking  him  at  once — 
“  I  do  not  feel  any  enthusiasm  about  the  poor,  nor, 
in  fact,  anything  else.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  a 
black  sheep,  Mr. — Jlr. ” 

“  Erie,”  he  quietly  suggested.  Then  ignoring  her 
passionate  speech,  and,  as  she  indignantly  thought, 
humouring  her  as  he  would  a  child,  he  went  on — “  How 
do  you  like  Tliorsall,  Miss  Trevor?  Have  you  been  out 
on  the  cliffs  yet  ?  T’hcre  is  a  fine  sea-view  to  the  right, 
if  you  dc.secnd  a  little  in  front  of  the  cott.age.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  seen  it.” 

If  the  man  thought  she  was  going  into  ecstasies 
about  the  miserable  place,  he  should  find  himself  mis¬ 
taken. 

“Like  yourself,  I  first  came  here  direct  from  an 
inland  place,  almost  a  garden,  and  I  shall  not  readily 
forget  the  impression  which  the  scenery  about  here 
made  upon  me,  so  great  w'as  the  contrast.” 

A  cold  little  “  In  leed !”  wiis  all  that  was  vouchsafed 
him  in  rcjily.  And  presently  he  arose,  warmly  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Trevor,  made  a  stiff  little  bend  to  her 
daughter,  and  took  his  departure. 

No  sooner  had  ho  quitted  the  cottage  than  his 
feelings  softened  a  little  towards  the  young  girl,  so 
completely  isolated  by  taste  and  education  from  those 
about  her. 

“  I  am  afraid  that  in  my  eager  partisanship  for  the 
mother,  I  commenced  by  being  too  much  on  the  aggres¬ 
sive.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  the  dilRculties  of  her 
position,  the  natural  disappoiiitmcnt  which  a  girl  of 
that  calibre  must  feel  at  the  associations  of  Beech  Cot¬ 
tage.  Yes,- 1  certainly  ought  to  have  commenced  in  a 
different  spirit.  Yet  how  quickly  she  snatched  up  the 
glove!  What  courage  she  has! — what  open  defiance 
there  was  in  her  beautiful  face ! — ^beautiful  even  then 
in  its  pride  and  anger,  for  there  was  no  meanness. 
What  must  it  be  when  softened  by  love?” 

And  ^Ir.  Eric  found  himself  at  the  rectory  gate,  his 
mental  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  picture  he  had  formed 
of  Helen  Trevor’s  face  when  softened  by  love. 

Helen  was  also  expci'iencing  a  little  reaction,  feeling 
not  a  little  ashamed  of  her  petulance  (she  gave  it  a 
harsher  name)  to  a  stranger,  and  one  who  evidently 
respected  her  mother.  Nevertheless,  she  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  cry  “  Peccavi”  aloud.  The  evening  wore 
slowly  away,  dull  enough  to  both,  for  Helen  neither 
occupied  herself  with  any  kind  of  work,  nor  talked ; 
and  her  mother,  thinking  perhaps  that  it  would  not  be 
good  manners  to  do  anything  since  her  (Laughter  did 
not,  and  being  doubtful  whether  such  topics  of  conver¬ 
sation  as  she  could  advance  would  bo  acceptable,  sat 
silent,  nervously  crimping  her  apron-strings.  Doing 
nothing  was  very  laborious  work  to  Mrs.  Trevor.  She 
now  and  then  glanced  furtively  at  the  young  girl  lying 
back  in  her  cliair,  never  changing  her  position,  never 
unfolding  her  hands,  her  eyes  half  closed,  and  lips  com¬ 
pressed,  and  envied  her  the  power  of  remaining  so  still. 
She  made  one  or  two  excuses  for  visiting  the  kitchen, 
where  she  had  hitherto  always  felt  at  home.  But  there 
were  such  evident  signs  of  hostility  between  Amelia 
and  her  visitor,  the  former  audibly  thanking  her  stars 
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that  she  was  not  setting  up  for  a  fine  lady  without  the 
means,  and  the  latter,  who  grew  bolder  as  the  time  of 
her  departure  drew  near,  thanking  kind  Providence 
that  her  lot  was  not  cast  amongst  vulgar,  ignorant 
people,  that  she  was  fain  to  return  to  the  comparative 
comfort  of  the  parlour.  Thus  passed  Helen’s  first  day 
in  Thorsall.  Worn  out  with  the  want  of  rest  the  night 
before,  and  the  day’s  disappointments,  dissatisfied  with 
herself  and  everybody  about  her,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  without  a  prayer  of  heart  or  lips,  and  slept 
heavily. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

WAR  TO  THE  KNIFE. 

ELEN  was  awakened  soon  after  six  in  the  morning 
by  Stephens,  w  ho  w'as  going  by  an  early  train,  and 
came  to  take  leave  of  her  young  mistress. 

Perhaps  both  were  somewhat  glad  that  there  was  no 
time  for  more  than  a  few  farewell  words. 

“You  will  send  whenever  you  require  me.  Miss 
Trevor.  A  day’s  notice  will  be  sufficient.” 

“  Yes ;  I  will  not  forget.  Good-bye,  Stephens.  A 
pleasant  visit,  and  don't  forget  to  write  to  me  of  your 
safe  arrival.” 

Presently  she  beard  the  luggage  rumbled  away,  and 
a  few  parting  shots  between  Amelia  and  Stephens. 
Then  there  was  silence  again,  and,  turning  on  her 
pillow,  Helen  fell  asleep  again. 

The  morning  brought  fresh  visitors  to  the  cottage. 
In  the  best  of  humours — full  of  condescension  tow'ards 
Mrs.  Trevor,  and,  if  she  should  be  found  worthy  of 
notice,  her  daughter — came  the  Misses  Crane.  Helen 
happened  to  be  sitting  alone  in  the  parlour  when 
Amelia  ushered  in  the  visitors  in  her  own  fashion — 
just  opening  the  door  to  admit  them,  and  closing  it 
again  without  a  word.  With  an  overwhelming  manner 
and  deep  voice,  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  introduced 
herself  and  sister  as  the  Misses  Crane,  of  whom, 
doubtless.  Miss  Trevor  had  heard.  Helen  begged 
them  to  be  seated,  her  tone  and  bearing  being  as 
humble  as  could  be  desired.  “  The  young  w’oman  in  a 
very  proper  manner  standing  until  she  in  turn  was 
bidden  to  sit,”  as  Miss  Crane  would  have  said.  In 
fact,  Helen  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  which 
not  even  the  disappointments  and  annoyances  of  the 
last  two  days  had  been  able  entirely  to  subdue.  For 
the  moment  she  felt  no  little  astonishment  at  the  novel 
position  she  found  herself  in,  and  the  idea  of  being 
patronised  by  the  Misses  Crane  was  something  so  very 
amusing,  that  she  felt  inclined  to  get  a  little  fun  out  of 
them. 

“  I  am  sure  you  do  me  great  honour,”  she  com¬ 
menced  demurely ;  “  I  could  not  have  hoped  for  a 
visit  from  the  Miss  Cranes.” 

“  Do  not  mention  it,”  replied  the  elder  lady,  with  a 
little  wave  of  her  hand.  “Isabella  and  I  promised 
poor  Mrs.  Trevor  that  we  would  call  at  Beech  Cottage.” 

The  “  poor”  set  whatever  little  scruples  Helen  might 
have  had  at  once  at  rest. 

“  I  scarcely  know  how  to  thank  you  for  such  condes¬ 
cension,”  she  said,  bowing  low ;  and  Miss  Crane  did 
not  notice  the  ominous  twitching  of  the  muscles  about 


her  mouth,  nor  the  laughter  dancing  in  her  eyes. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the 
visitors  than  this  reception. 

“I  assure  you  that  none  but  the  presuming  have 
ever  found  us  anything  hut  condescending,  Misg 
Trevor.  But  so  few  people  are  like  you  and  your 
good  mother — so  few  pay  the  proper  respect  due.” 

“  So  few  of  the  poorer  classes  have  a  right  percep¬ 
tion  of  things  in  these  days,”  chimed  in  Miss  Isabella. 

“  We  think  that  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  educate 
the  people  above  their  real  station.” 

Helen  was  getting  dangerous ;  but  the  elder  sister 
did  not  perceive  the  storm  signals,  and  complacently 
took  up  the  thread. 

“  Yes,  I  assure  you;  not  satisfied  with  the  groundwork 
of  education,  the  lower  classes  about  here  are  beginning 
to  learn  accomplishments — such  as  French,  music,  and 
so  forth.” 

“  But  the  ideas  about  education  have  enlarged  in 
equal  proportion  among  the  upper  classes,  have  they 
not?”  asked  Helen.  “A  little  French,  piano-strum¬ 
ming,  painting  on  velvet,  and  so  forth,  would  not  be 
considered  education  by  you.  Miss  Crane.  With  your 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematical  studies, 
and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  the  lighter 
accomplishments,  you  have  little  to  fear  on  the  score  of 
levelling.” 

Now,  to  say  the  least,  this  was  not  quite  candid  on 
Helen’s  part,  truthful  as  she  generally  was.  In  fact, 
from  some  remarks  made  by  her  mother  scarcely  an 
hour  ago,  she  had  gathered  a  much  more  correct  idea 
of  the  Misses  Crane’s  attainments,  which  w’ere  of  the 
kind  that  passed  for  education  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Lying  idly  back  in  her  chair,  and  regarding  her 
guests  with  an  innocent  smile,  she  went  on — 

“You  who  have  your  Homer,  and  Goethe,  and 
Dante — your  classical  music,  and  refined  art  tastes— 
can  afford  to  be  indulgent  to  the  pseudo-French  and 
music  of  the  inferior  classes,  can  you  not  ?” 

Miss  Isabella  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 
which  obliged  her  to  leave  the  reply  to  her  elder  sister, 
who  sat  very  stiff  and  straight  in  her  chair,  looking 
very  red  in  the  face.  At  length  she  said — 

“  My  father,  who  was  a  great  scholar,  had  a  great 
objection  to  ladies  learning  Latin,  Miss  Trevor.” 

“  What  an  odd  old  man  he  must  have  been ! 
Scholars  are  not  always  so  narrow.  But  he  surely  did 
not  interdict  modem  languages  as  unfeininine  also— 
German  and  Italian  for  instance  ?  What  could  he  say 
against  Wilhelm  Meister  and  the  Divina  Commedia?" 

Miss  Crane  tossed  her  head,  not,  at  the  moment, 
having  a  better  answer  ready  for  her  impertinent 
questioner. 

“  /a-deed !  Dear  me !”  said  Helen,  calmly  accepting 
the  silence  as  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  “  Then  you  have  been  absolutely 
restricted  to  the  literature  of  your  own  country.  Why, 
my  dear  Miss  Crane,  you  must  be  quite  formidable,  quite 
a  reference  to  your  friends,  in  historical  and  political 
events !  I  daresay  you  have  spent  heaps  of  time  in 
collecting  evidence  upon  doubtful  points.  Now  do  tell 
me  if  you  think  Francis  did  write  the  letters  of  Junius, 
and  what  do  you  think  of  Bacon’s  having  been  the 
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real  Shakspearc,  please  ?  Do  you  accept  ISliss  Bacon’s 
eridence — is  it  evidence  ?  And  what  about  the  new 
light  thrown  upon  the  character  of  the  Scots  Mary  ? — 
does  it  exculpate  Elizabeth,  do  you  think?  Am  I 
putting  my  questions  very  illogically  ?  and,  fresh  from 
a  course  of  logic,  arc  you  going  to  annihilate  me  with  a 
syllogism  ?  I  shall  fall  such  an  easy  prey.” 

AVhat  would  Miss  Crane  have  given  for  a  syllogism, 
whatever  it  was,  that  could  have  such  a  hajipy  effect ! 
She  absolutely  glared  at  her  tomientor’s  smiling  face, 
as  she  once  more  fell  back  upon  the  defunct  Mr.  Crane 
for  a  reply  and  a  reason. 

“My  dear  father  considered  that  it  was  better  to 
know  a  few  things  well  than  to  have  only  a  smattering 
of  many.  And  knowing,  besides,  that  a  Crane  would 
never  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  a 
governess,  he  only  wished  us  to  cultivate  the  more 
elegant  accomplishments  and  tastes  of  gentlewomen.” 

“  Of  gentlewomen,”  repeated  Mies  Isabella,  nodding 
complacently  at  her  sister. 

“Very  absurd  of  the  old  man — so  arbitrary  and 
narrow-minded  of  him  too,  wasn't  it  ?  So  very  awk¬ 
ward  for  you.  To  find  yourself  only  educated  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  orders  is  awkward  in  these  levelling 
days,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Nothing  can  put  the  lower  orders  on  an  equality 
with  a  Crane,”  said  the  elder  lady,  rising  majestically 
from  her  scat.  “  Come,  Isabella.” 

Helen  kept  her  seat,  saying  with  a  gracious  smile — 

“  Now  do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  the  cottage  when¬ 
ever  you  or  your  good  sister  get  into  a  little  difficulty; 
if  you  want  a  passage  translated,  or  anything  in  that 
way,  you  know,  I  dare  say  I  could  help  you  out,  if  it 
is  not  very  abstruse.” 

“Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  should  ever 
come  to  Beech  Cottage  to  be  helped  out  of  a  difficulty ! 
Beech  Cottage  indeed !”  exclaimed  Miss  Crane,  in  such 
a  towering  passion,  that  she  did  not  observe  that  she 
had  shot  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and  she  shook  the  handle 
of  the  door  violently,  in  her  efforts  to  let  herself  and 
her  sister  out. 

“No?  Then  come  this  way  when  you  want  a  little 
excitement.  I  can  assure  you  you  arc  looking  quite 
rosy  and  well  now ;  not  nearly  so  pale  as  when  you 
came  in.  Good  morning.” 

The  victims  at  last  perceived  the  bolt,  drew  it  back, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

“  Insufferable  insolence,  Isabella !” 

“  Beyond  endurance,  Jemima !” 

“Consequence  of  low  origin!”  chimed  in  both  the 
sisters,  sweeping  out  of  the  cottage  door.  At  the 
garden  gate  they  were  met  by  Mrs.  Trevor,  bringing  in 
a  stray  cliickcn. 

“  Good  morning,  ladies.  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you 
at  the  cottage,  I'm  sure.  It’s  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
so  soon,  Bure-ly.  But  I  hope  you'll  come  back  and 
taste  my  gooseberry  wine  ?  ’Meliar  ought  to  have  told 
me  you  was  here.” 

The  fact  was,  Amelia  had  some  presentiment  that  it 
was  like  introducing  two  ingredients  that  would  not 
assimilate  when  she  ushered  the  Misses  Crane  into  the 
presence  of  Helen  Trevor,  and  was  guilty  of  keeping 
the  knowledge  of  their  arrival  from  her  mistress. 


“A  good  setting  down  will  do  her  good,  maybe, 
and  she’ll  get  it  from  the  Cranes,”  she  thought  with  a 
grim  sense  of  satisfaction.  “  If  they  both  gets  a  rub 
it’ll  do  ’em  good.” 

Not  even  Mrs.  Trevor’s  good-nature  and  humility 
could  mollify  the  Crane  ire. 

“  AVe  came  here  in  all  kindness  to  you,  Mrs.  Trevor, 
and  prepared  to  notice  your  daughter,  had  we  found 
her  a  properly-conducted  young  woman.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  insults  we  have  received !  The  insufferable 
insolence  of  your  daughter  has  put  it  quite  out  of  our 
power  ever  to  eome  here  again  while  she  remains  with 
you.” 

“Nothing  will  induce  us,  Mrs. Trevor — ^nothing!” 
exclaimed  Miss  Isabella. 

Mrs.  Trevor  curtseyed  silently,  and  opened  the  gate 
for  the  two  ladies  to  pass  out.  Then  she  returned  to 
the  house — not  to  the  room  in  which  her  daughter  sat, 
but  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  went  on  with  her  prepa¬ 
rations  for  dinner  in  a  quiet,  subdued  way  which  did 
not  escape  Amelia’s  penetrating  eyes. 

“  Be  they  Cranes  gone?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  They  didn’t  stop  long,  then  ?” 

“No.” 

And  not  even  Amelia’s  sharp  questioning  could  elicit 
more  than  this  in  reply. 

Mrs.  Trevor  grew  more  depressed  and  nervous  as  the 
dinner-hour  grew  near,  when  she  must  be  alone  with  her 
daughter  again,  consequently  she  was  more  than  usually 
awkward  and  apologetic  at  the  table.  Helen  had  had 
time  to  grow  a  little  ashamed  of  her  victory — ashamed 
of  the  pride  with  which  she  had  trampled  upon  the 
Crane  pride,  yet  she  w'as  in  a  moment  ready  to  resent 
her  mother’s  humility.  There  was,  too,  a  pained, 
anxious  expression  in  Mrs. Trevor’s  face  which  irritated 
her  daughter  not  a  little.  “  AA'hy  could  not  her  mother 
be  happy  in  her  own  way  ?”  argued  the  girl.  “  AVas  it 
her  fault  that  they  two  could  never  have  any  feeling  in 
common  ?  AA’^as  she  to  blame  because  no  efforts  had 
succeeded  in  transforming  a  AVatson  into  a  Trevor? 
Had  not  her  father  tried  without  success  ?”  Hard  and 
selfish  in  her  misery,  she  only  replied  in  angry  mono¬ 
syllables  to  Mrs.  Trevor’s  few  hesitating  apologetic 
words  about  the  dullness  of  the  day — it  was  as  sunless 
and  cheerless  as  the  previous  day  had  been  bright  and 
sunny — the  lack  of  amusement  at  Thorsall,  and  so 
forth.  Then  there  was  silence  between  them,  and 
Mrs.  Trevor  sat  wondering  how  her  daughter  had  been 
accustomed  to  employ  her  time,  and  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  any  amusement  for  her.  “AA’hy, 
dear,  dear!  how  forgetful  she  had  been!  Of  course 
adies  spent  their  time  in  playing  music,  drawing 
pictures,  working  in  wools,  and  things  like  that!  No 
wonder  her  daughter  had  felt  lonely  and  out  of  sorts 
when  nothing  had  been  provided  for  her  amusement ! 
That  very  afternoon  would  she  go  to  the  great  house 
and  beg  the  Miss  Cranes  to  order  what  they  thought 
necessary  for  her !”  No ;  she  remembered  that  it  would 
never  do  to  ask  them  after  what  had  taken  place,  and 
something  must  have  taken  place — very  evidently  they 
had  had  some  serious  misunderstanding,  and  therefore 
it  would  never  do  to  go  to  them  for  advice.  But  to 
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yhom  could  she  go?  The  earl's  family  were  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Mrs.  Graham  ?  No :  she  was  too  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  her  sorrow  to  feel  any  interest  in  the 
world  and  its  doings.  The  lawyer  was  an  old  bachelor. 
There  was  only  Mrs.  Grey,  the  doctor’s  wife,  and  she 
was  upstairs  in  her  ninth  confinement,  and  at  all  times 
too  anxious  as  to  the  wherewithal  to  feed  and  clothe 
her  little  brood  to  be  able  to  give  much  tliought  to 
others.  “  The  only  person  I  can  think  of  that  would 
be  able  and  willing  to  help  me  is  the  parson,”  she 
thought.  “  At  any  rate  he’ll  know  something  about 
what  ladies  ought  to  have  to  amuse  them,  for  I’ve 
heard  that  he  comes  of  a  good  old  family,  and  has 
got  sisters  of  his  own.” 

WOMEN’S  HEROES. 

SOME  years  ago  there  was  a  glut  in  the  literary 
market  of  a  class  of  books  of  which  there  arc 
still  many — we  had  almost  said  too  many — specimens — 
namely,  religious  novels;  rather,  indeed,  in  that  day 
novelettes,  as  they  seldom  exceeded  in  bulk  one  small 
volume.  The  hero  of  each  of  these  stories  was  in¬ 
variably  a  consumptive  curate,  or  dissenting  minister 
of  better  birth  than  fortune.  Another,  or  more  than 
one  other,  young  gentleman  was  sometimes  introduced, 
which  other  generally  took  the  character  of  an  agreeable 
but  rather  careless  and  profane  person,  who  was  either 
converted  by  the  curate  or  minister  aforesaid,  or  else, 
defying  that  gentleman’s  pei-suasions,  grew  from  care¬ 
lessness  to  crime,  until  he  was  finished  off  by  some 
catastrophe,  which  of  course  conversion  would  have 
saved  him  from ;  Christians,  according  to  the  moral 
of  such  stories,  being  reserved — whether  mercifully 
or  not  we  will  not  question — from  all  accidents  of 
flood  and  field,  for  the  more  appropriate  destiny  of 
diseased  lungs.  In  the  event  of  his  conversion,  he 
mmediately  eschewed  a  city  life — indeed,  he  also  gene¬ 
rally  seemed  to  eschew  work  altogether,  unless  he 
went  somewhere  as  a  missionary — and  betook  himself 
to  undisturbed  meditation  in  a  country  village.  But 
although  this  young  gentleman,  whether  as  a  rumi¬ 
native  convert  or  an  obstinate  castaway,  might  be 
ostensibly  the  principal  character,  the  clerical  personage 
was  the  real  hero  of  the  tale.  The  interest,  of  course, 
centered  more  in  his  clerical  cough  than  his  clerical 
character,  and  he  was  always  finished  off  himself  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  usually,  however,  having 
previously  married,  for  the  religious  purpose,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  bequeathing  to  society  a  portionless 
widow,  and  perpetuating  a  race  of  consumptive  curates. 

This  is  one  kind  of  hero.  There  are  many  others  in 
fiction,  and  the  Saturday  Review  has  been  rather  severe 
upon  the  choice  generally  made  of  heroes,  and  especially 
by  female  writers ;  for  the  most  part,  the  reviewer  says, 
they  arc  muscular  roisterers,  profligate  guardsmen, 
dissipfited  foxhunters.  Ihc  majority  of  such  heroes 
arc  certainly  very  repulsive,  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
merit  of  muscularity,  in  real  life  a  man  is  apt  to  be 
both  a  bet.  r  soldier  and  a  better  sportsman  for  being 
neither  profligate  nor  dissipated.  But  the  sin  against 
art  is  this  exclusive  choosing  of  any  class  at  all,  whether 
the  best  or  the  w'orst  specimens  of  the  class  be  taken. 


Nevertheless,  we  must  allow  that  there  are  some 
classes  and  some  types  from  which  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  select  the  heroes  of  novels.  I  say  the  heroes, 
because  here  and  there  some  very  great  and  original 
writer  may  surprise,  without  shocking  us,  by  an 
exception.  But  still,  must  we,  or  rather  must  we  not, 
admit,  however  reluctantly,  that  there  are  certain  social 
positions  and  certain  characteristics  which  preclude  a 
man  from  being  a  liero,  no  matter  how  high  his  moral 
or  mental  attributes,  or  how  splendid  his  physical 
developments  of  strength  or  beauty  ?  As  to  “  Sword 
and  Gown,”  they  arc  so  obviously  the  fitting  objects  of 
woman’s  adoration,  that  no  one  need  be  surprised  at 
cither  having  its  reign  of  even  undue  popularity ;  and 
lately  a  clever  female  novelist  has  made  a  successful 
effort  towards]  bringing  the  counting-house  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  into  favour.  But  do  we  ever  expect 
to  see  West-End  tailors,  for  instance,  introduced  as 
objects  for  the  interest  of  “sensational”  readers,  or 
should  we  apjirove  of  its  being  done  ?  Should  we  not 
indeed  be  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the  doing  of 
it  was  an  ironical  censure  upon  the  too-cxclusive 
patronage  of  the  military  or  the  squirearchy  ?  Do  we 
not,  however  absurd  and  irrational  it  maybe,  tacitly 
avow  that  we  cannot  make  a  hero  of  a  tailor,  no  matter 
how  liberal  Nature  may  have  been  to  him  mentally  or 
personally?  Only  one  WTiter  that  we  arc  aware  of  has 
as  yet  ventured  to  introduce  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
to  his  readers  in  any  other  than  the  most  insignificant 
light,  and  even  he  found  it  necessary  to  add  “  poet”  to 
his  hero’s  other  title.  Yet  why  should  the  fact  of  a 
man  using  tape  and  scissors  in  his  daily  work,  instead 
of  plane  and  saw,  make  him  less  suitable  for  a  hero 
than  our  friend  Adam  Bede  ?  Although  his  everyday 
employment  may  not  be  as  favourable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  muscle  in  general,  still  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
tailor  may  be  found  capable  of  “  dcliveiing  well  from 
tlie  left  shoulder,  and  flooring  his  man ;”  and  if  his 
athletic  powers  were  produced  by  a  determined  volun¬ 
tary  training  on  his  part,  that  surely  would  be  greater 
proof  of  something  inherently  heroic  in  his  nature  than 
if  they  were  only  the  result  of  circumstances.  We 
remember  to  have  read  somewhere  of  a  working  tailor 
who,  when  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death,  performed 
the  masterpiece  of  a  tailor’s  craft,  sewing  the  button¬ 
holes  of  a  gentleman’s  white  waistcoat,  because  in  this 
work  he  had  been  always  considered  as  beyond  rivahy, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  his  supremacy  to  the 
last.  Surely  this  was  a  sublime  exhibition  of  what  is 
called  the  divine  i)assion  for  art.  What  more  could  be 
done  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  or  the 
poet?  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  the 
man  who  storms  the  bristling  battery  and  the  poor 
needle-man,  propped  in  his  squalid  garret,  dipping  his 
hands  ever  and  anon  in  cold  water  to  prevent  the 
death-sweat  from  soiling  the  trophy  of  his  skill? 

"We  arc  unapt,  no  doubt,  to  select  as  heroes  those 
with  whose  everyday  life  we  are  very  familiarly 
acquainted.  We  may  see  all  their  heroic  qualities,  but 
we  also  see  all  their  unheroic,  and  we  find  that  we  can 
idealise  better  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  more  agree¬ 
ably,  when  we  are  ignorant.  For  which  reason  it  is  to 
be  shrewdly  supposed  that  the  lady  novelists  who 
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dcliylit  iu  military  heroes  have  seldom  had  much 
acquaiiitauco  with  a  military  life ;  that  their  knowledge 
of  “  soldier  officers,”  if  they  have  any,  has  been  confined 
to  a  few  ball-room  flirtations,  and  especially  that  they 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  had  any  intimacy  in  the  families 
of  married  military  men,  and  become  aware  how  very 
uuhcroically  the  “  captain’s”  or  the  “  major’s”  thoughts 
and  words  can  run  on  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat,  or 
the  peculations  and  overcharges  of  the  lodging-house 
keeper. 

There  is  another  avocation  wholly  put  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  heroic — that  of  the  draper.  Women’s  heroes 
must  be  always  in  armour,  as  women’s  prophets  must 
always  be  veiled.  Therefore,  women  who  write  novels, 
and  men  who  write  novels  for  women,  take  care  never 
to  produce  the  Knight  Templar  without  his  coat  of 
mail,  or  ilokanna  without  his  silver  tissue.  Even  in 
some  didactic  novels  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the 
hero  assumes  an  humbler  part — as  regards  society  in 
general — than  that  of  a  chieftain  or  a  grand  master,  he 
yet  never  descends  from  the  pinnacle  of  superiority  on 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  writer  and 
her  readers  to  have  him  placed.  What  chance,  then, 
has  a  man  who  has  to  expatiate  on  the  durable  quali¬ 
ties  of  “best  hose,”  and  recommend  “silks  for  summer 
weaiy ’  of  being  fit  for  a  hero  ? 

“  Jeames”  in  every  capacity  remains  excluded,  and 
we  may  venture  to  say  will  remain.  Even  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  heroic  part  of  “the  faithful  and  attacheil 
i  servant,”  which,  as  produced  in  the  drama,  Mr.  Folair 
so  much  objected  to,  has  disappeared.  It  was  a 
curious  circumstance  connected  with  that  part  that  the 
“  scivant”  was  always  spoken  of  only  iu  that  general 
capacity,  and  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  always 
an  “  odd  man,”  never  a  domestic  of  recognised  official 
functions.  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
I  slight  participation  he  was  allowed  to  have  in  the 
heroic  was  owing  to  the  undefined  nature  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  aid 
of  mysticism  in  support  of  the  sublime.  The  butler 
and  the  footman  arc  vulgar  facts;  even  the  house- 
steward  and  the  groom  of  the  chambers  arc  still  facts, 
as  plain,  though  a  shade  less  vulgar ;  the  family  retainer 
might  be  made  to  embody  an  idea.  Yet  fine  ladies 
have  run  away  w'ith  their  footmen — a  very  remarkable 
reason  for  believing  that  love,  or  whatever  “  sensation” 
stands  iu  the  place  of  love,  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  an  admiration  of  the  heroic.  Heal  life,  and  even 
one  modern  novel  at  least,  has  furnished  us  with  the 
fact  that  a  lady  will  not  alway^  disdain  to  take  “  plush” 
for  her  lord  and  master ;  but  no  modem  novel  has  con- 
desqended  to  make  poor  “plush”  generous,  brave,  or 
liigh-minded.  We  may  strongly  disapprove  of  any 
lady  actually  giving  such  a  proof  that  she  can  love 
him,  sneak,  knave,  or  villain  though  he  be,  and  very 
'  much  dislike  her  being  supposed  to  do  so  even  in 
fiction;  but  we  ought  to  protest  against  his  being 
always  represented  as  a  sneak,  a  knave,  or  a  villain.  It 
is  perhaps  as  well  that  gentlewomen  should  avoid  select¬ 
ing  their  husbands  from  the  servants’  hall,  but  it  is 
too  hard  a  judgment  to  decide  that  the  servants’  hall 
cannot  produce  a  human  being  with  a  heart  or 
brains.  Nevertheless,  let  us  protest  as  we  may,  no 


one  will  make  “  Jeames’’  a  hero,  and  if  any  one  did,  wo 
should,  spite  of  reason  and  common  sense,  feel  that  it 
was  an  incongruity.  Tbe  obvious  similarity  in  the 
relations  women  hold  towards  the  man  who  may  be 
asked  for  “the  most  suitable  flannel  for  winter  wear,” 
and  the  man  who  may  be  asked  to  “put  coals  on  the 
fire,”  prevents  the  feminine  mind  from  being  being  able 
to  perceive  any  masculinely  sublime  attributes  in  either. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  trades  and  callings. 
“The  village  smithy”  may  be  celebrated  in  verse, 
without  being  ridiculous  to  female  any  more  than  to 
male  cars ;  the  woodman  and  the  gamekeeper  also  are 
not  inappropriate ;  but  will  any  one  be  bold  enough  to 
versify  a  pastrycook  and  confectioner?  AVill  any  one 
choose  for  a  hero  a  hairdresser  or  a  toothdrawer? 

Yet  it  is  not  always  on  account  of  this  familiarity 
that  certain  classes  are  unsuitable  for  heroes,  neither 
does  familiarity  invariably  produce  contempt,  since  we 
know  that  some  women  must  be  familiar,  in  their 
domestic  life,  with  fox-hunters,  parsons,  and  soldiers ; 
and  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  women 
seldom  write  about  them,  still  they  don't  utterly  reject 
them  from  their  ideal  of  the  heroic.  They  may  perceive, 
indeed,  that  the  rainbow  tints  in  which  the  women 
who  write  novels  have  painted  them  are  a  good  deal 
overcharged.  Undertakers  and  attorneys,  for  instance, 
are  understood  to  be  without  the  pale  which  separ.ates 
the  sublime  from  the  utterly  commonplace,  and  so 
also  are  hotel-keepers;  besides  tax-collectors,  vestry 
overseers,  poor-law  guardians,  and  some  other  public 
officers  who,  whatever  may  be  their  private  position  or 
calling,  lose  all  chance  of  heroism  by  virtue  of  their 
official  duties. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  why  publishers  seem  to  be 
a  prohibited  class.  Like  hotel-keepers  and  undertakers, 
Ijcople  generally,  cither  men  or  women,  are  not  brought 
into  any  very  familiar  relations  with  them.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  the  business  in  which  people  are  coneerned 
with  them  is  connected  altogether  with  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  which  may  also,  indeed,  be  the 
cause  that  excludes  the  hotel-keepers  and  undertakers 
as  well  as  the  attorneys.  The  man  who  buys  heroes  at 
so  much  the  page  and  haggles  over  the  price  of  a 
copyright,  cannot  easily  be  supposed  capable  of  ever 
acting  on  the  principle  of  “  all  for  love  and  the  world 
well  lost;”  or  of  being  ready  to  knock  another  man 
down  because  he  will  not  kiss  a  lady’s  shoe-tie.  Let  it 
not  be  insinuated  that  lady  novelists  are  also  aware 
that  for  a  hero  he,  the  publisher,  has  too  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  the  readiness  with  which  said  novelists 
will  fashion  heroes  to  demand,  and  of  the  perfect 
indifference  with  which  they  can  produce  a  consumptive 
preacher  or  an  athletic  peer,  according  to  the  prevailing 
taste  or  the  probable  profit.  Or  is  there  a  dread  of 
being  suspected  of  a  not  quite  disinterested  flattery,  or 
a  very  unpalatable  irony,  and  of  the  result  being,  in 
either  case,  extremely  disagreeable  to  themselves?  Hut 
surely  authoresses  whose  heroines  arc  not  disconcerted 
by  being  found  guilty  of  all  the  seven  cardinal  sins, 
can  scarcely  be  deterred  from  exertuig  their  genius  or 
their  originality  by  an  apprehension  of  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  charge  of  so  trilling  a  crime  as  a  little 
disingenuousness. 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


(FOR  trorltng  our  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knitting, 
Netting,  ami  Kntbroiday  Patterns,  tee  beg  to 
recommend  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons  of  Messrs. 
Walter  Keans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.) 


conic  0  inches  liijiher.  The  ba}?  is  drawn 
together  at  the  top  with  green  silk  cord. 


829. — ^1’atted  L.\ce. 

828.  —  IUmboo  Cane  This  lace  consists  of  a  suflicient  number 
FOR  Knittino  Case,  of  patterns  worked  all  in  one  piece.  After 
(Full  size.)  ^ 


829. — ^'r.vTTKD  Lace. 

828  and  8.30. — Knitting 
C'ase. 

Materiuh :  Stri/ts  of 
bamfxH)  cane  or  whalebone, 

^  of  an  inch  wide ;  green 
wool ;  black  filoselle  ;  steel 
Iwads  ;  green  glace  silk ; 
fine  green  silk  cord. 

The  bamboo  canes  with 
which  this  knitting  bag  i 
is  made  are  slit  in  two, 
covered  with  green  wool, 
embroidered  with  black 
filoselle,  and  ornamented 
at  the  edges  with  steel 
beads.  No.  828  shows  a 
piece  of  the  bamboo  cane, 
full  size.  'The  ends  of  all 
tlie  pieces  of  bamboo  cane 
are  bound  with  green  silk. 

The  shape  of  the  knitting 
bag  is  distinctly  seen  in 


where  the  ends  of  the  bamboo 
are  joined  together  is  covered  by 
a  small  rosette  of  green  glace 
silk,  the  centre  of  which  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  steel  beads.  The 
bag  is  lined  with  green  silk, 
gathered  in  folds  on  both  sides. 
'J’he  lining  is  fastened  only  at 
the  top  of  the  bag,  and  must 


880.— Wire  Shape  for 
Basket  (831). 


0-0  anu  o.>o.— ivMiiiNu  2nd  pattern,  when 

you  work  the  1st  of  the 
3  circles  w  hich  come  to¬ 
gether,  at  the  place  of 
the  3rd  purl  fasten  the 
cotton  on  to  the  last  purl 
but  3  of  the  preceding 
pattern.  The  1st  and  3rd 
j)url  of  the  1st  circle,  the 
.^th  and  7th  purl  of  the 
3rd  circle  of  the  3  circles 
joined  together,  must  be 
^  of  an  inch  long.  At 
the  upper  edge  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  two  patterns 
are  filled  up  with  a  row 
of  circles.  Work  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 2  double,  1  long 
purl,  3  double,  1  purl,  3 

are  bound  with  green  silk.  ^  ,  double,  fasten  the  cotton 

The  shape  of  the  knitting  831. — Basket  of  Tatting  and  Glace  Silk.  the  3rd  purl  of  the  Ist 

bag  is  distinctly  seen  in  circle  of  our  pattern  at 

No.  836.  Nine  pieces  of  bamboo  cane,  each  13  inches  the  place  of  the  purl,  work  3  double,  fasten  the  cotton 
long,  are  sewn  together  at  the  ends,  and  fastened  by  again  on  the  1st  long  purl  of  the  same  circle,  5  double ; 
means  of  a  cross  piece  lOj  inches  long,  as  can  be  seen  close  the  circle,  and  fasten  the  cotton  between  the  2 
in  illustration.  On  each  side  of  the  bag,  4  inches  from  following  spots,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  Then 
the  cross  piece,  fasten  a  circle  formed  of  a  piece  of  work  the  2nd  circle  between  the  1st  and  2nd  figure 
bamboo  cane  12  inches  long,  add  3  short  pieces  on  the  without  cutting  off  the  cotton,  always  fastening  the 
outer  side  of  these  circles,  and  join  them  at  the  oppo-  cotton  at  the  place  of  the  purl  on  the  corresponding 
site  end  to  the  ends  of  the  9  long  pieces.  The  place  long  purl  and  the  pieces  oi  cotton  which  join  2  spots 


I  Blsck.  Ill  Pink.  ■  Red.  B  While.  =  Orange.  B  Oreea 

833. — Berlin  Work  Border  a  l’Egtttienne. 


Qreea  □  Blue. 


1 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS, 


834. — Feather  Lilt. 


835. — Feather  Ruse. 


(sec  illustration  and  the  1st  circle), 
llie  lace  is  completed  at  the  top  with  € 
the  following  2  rows  in  crochet,  alter¬ 
nately  1  treble,  3  chain  stitches.  In 
the  1st  row  the  treble  stitches  at  regu- 
lar  distances  in  the  purl  of  the  last  row 
of  circles  and  round  the  pieces  of 
cotton  which  join  the  spots  together, 
working  at  the  same  time  over  the  pieces  of  cotton 
which  join  2  circles  together.  In  the  2nd  row  the 
treble  stitches  are  worked  over  the  chain  stitches  of 
the  preceding  row. 


830  to  832.— Basket  of  T.miKO  and 
Glace  Silk. 

Materials;  Gny  crochet  cotton;  Hue 
glace  silk ;  Hue  silk  ribbon ;  wire. 

The  sluape  of  this  basket  is  made  of 
wire,  as  seen  in  No.  830  in  reduced 
size.  This  shape  is  covered  on  the 
outside  with  tasted  rosettes  in  grey  crochet  cotton,  on 
the  inside  with  blue  silk,  and  ornamented  with  ruches 
of  blue  silk  ribbon  f  of  an  inch  wide.  The  under  part 
is  quilted  outside,  and  worked  in  double  crochet  over 
grey  cotton  outside.  'I’wo  wire  circles  wound  round 


Tatted  Rosette  for 
Basket  (831). 


836. — Knitting  Case. 


12C 
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■with  blue  ribbon  form  the  handles  of  the  bashct.  The 
original  pattern  is  41  inches  high ;  it  measures  33  inches 
round  the  top,  and  the  bottom  measures  inches 
across.  The  stand,  which  is  1|  inches  high,  becomes  a 
little  wider  towards  the  bottom.  When  the  shape  has 
b:  en  thus  prepared,  cover  it  entirely  with  blue  silk 
ribbon.  The  tatting  is  worked  in  separate  rosettes. 
Each  of  the  8  parts  of  the  basket  consists  of  5  rosettes, 
each  part  of  the  stand  of  1  only.  3  of  each  of  the  C 
rosettes  forming  1  pattern  must  be  larger,  3  smaller. 
No.  832  shows  one  of  the  large  rosettes,  full  size. 
Begin  in  the  centre,  and  work  1  circle  as  follows ; — 
1  double,  10  purl  divided  by  2  double,  1  double,  fasten 
the  cotton  on  the  1st  purl  of  the  circle.  *  Another 
circle  at  a  short  distance  consisting  of  4  double,  1  purl, 

3  double,  3  purl  divided  by  2  double,  3  double,  1  purl, 

4  double  fastened  on  the  next  purl  of  the  1st  circle  at 
a  short  distance ;  repeat  9  times  from  ♦,  only  in  the 
following  circles  fasten  the  cotton  always  on  the  last 
purl  of  the  preceding  circle  instead  of  working  the  1st 
purl.  In  each  of  the  smaller  rosettes  the  middle  circle 
consists  of  1  double,  9  purl  divided  by  2  double,  1 
double ;  then  work  9  circles  consisting  each  of  3  double, 
1  purl,  twice  4  double  divided  by  1  purl,  1  purl,  3 
double.  The  rosettes  arc  fastened  together  by  means 
of  small  2,  3,  and  4-lcaved  patterns,  each  leaf  of  which 
consists  of  10  double ;  they  are  fastened  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  purl  of  the  rosettes.  At  the  upper  edge  of 
each  of  the  8  parts  fasten  2  of  the  larger  rosettes ;  to 
these  are  joined  3  smaller  ones ;  the  3rd  larger  rosette 
forms  the  lower  part  or  stand  of  the  basket.  All  the 
pieces  of  wire  of  the  frame  and  the  circles  for  the 
handles  are  covered  with  tatted  circles,  each  consisting 
of  2  double,  6  purl  divided  by  2  double,  2  double ;  they 
are  worked  at  intervals  of  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch. 
Then  fasten  the  circles  together  from  illustration  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  beginning  of  the  handles  is 
covered  by  a  bow  of  blue  silk  ribbon  four-fifths  of  an 
inch  wide. 

833. — Berlin  Work  Border  i  l’Egyptienne. 

This  border  of  Berlin  wool  -work  is  very  pretty,  and 
can  be  adiipted  to  all  kinds  of  furniture.  It  is  worked 
in  the  ordinary  cross  stitch  with  Berlin  wool,  and 
filoselle  for  the  lighter  shades. 

834  and  835.— Feather  Flowers  for  Vases. 

All  sorts  of  flowers  can  be  made  like  those  seen  in 
our  pattern  with  common  hen  and  pigeon  feathers. 
No.  834  shows  a  lily  in  grey  feathers.  No.  835  a  rose 
in  wliite  ones.  The  leaves  are  made  of  the  wing 
feathers  of  a  chicken ;  the  separate  leaves  are  fastened 
on  fine  wire,  and  then  wound  together  with  brown  or 
green  silk  from  illustration.  The  stamens  of  the 
flower  No.  834  consist  of  white  cotton  stiffened  with 
gum,  and  tipped  with  black  sealing-wax. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

With  this  number  of  our  Magazine  is  presented  the 
first  part  of  Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Manage¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  need  on  our  part  to  say  one  word  in 
praise  of  this  work.  The  conclusive  verdict  of  all  who 


know  it  has  long  ago  sufTiclently  proclaimed  its  worth 
and  excellence.  It  is  with  the  view  of  introducing  the 
work  to  thousands  of  homes,  which  may  be  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  it,  that  we  present  this  first  part  to 
all  our  subscribers.  Part  2  will  be  ready  April  1st, 
price  Cd.,  and  12  parts  complete  the  work. 

Our  subscribers  will  have  noted  last  month  the 
additional  new  feature  now  incorporated  with  our 
Magazine.  We  refer  to  the  record  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths  which  we  have  begun  for  this  year,  and 
which  will  be  henceforth  continued.  This  list,  espe¬ 
cially  compiled  and  arranged  for  the  Magazine,  will  be 
a  source  of  interest  and  a  valuable  register  for  all  who 
possess  it.  The  charge  for  an  insertion  of  a  Birth, 
Marriage,  or  Death  will  be  One  Shilling.  Wc  have 
fixed  on  this  low  price  in  order  to  extend  the  practice 
of  announcing  such  domestic  events  amongst  that  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  felt  unwilling  to 
pay,  in  many  cases,  so  much  as  is  usually  charged  else¬ 
where  for  such  announcements. 


THE  NEW  BOOK. 

Spiritual  irircs.  By  W.  IIepwortu  Dlxon.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) 

TO  the  minds  of  domestic  English  people  there  is  a 
social  sacredness  not  to  be  rudely  assailed,  nor 
even  brought  into  speculative  question.  Our  penates 
are  pure  and  virtuous,  and  although  to  a  transcendental 
intellect  the  household  gods  may  be  excessively  com¬ 
monplace,  wc  as  a  people  have  an  intense  affection  for 
them ;  husbands  love  their  wives  and  wives  love  their 
husbands  “  till  death  do  them  part,”  and  even  then, 
when  they  whisper  with  tears  their  last  farewell  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow,  there  is,  in  most  instances,  a 
spring  of  consolation  that  they  will  meet  again  in 
heaven. 

Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
showing  us  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  number 
of  people,  we  arc  all  in  the  wrong.  He  learnt  several 
new  tricks  during  his  sojourn  among  the  Jlormons, 
and  since  that  period  has  been  floating  his  powerful 
intellect  in  the  troubled  -waters  of  spiritualism,  the 
result  being  that  he  sets  before  us  for  our  consideration 
a  condition  of  things  calculated  to  make  the  boldest 
shudder.  He  tells  us  that  the  oiunions  of  a  certain 
few  with  regard  to  marriage  are  gradually  spreading, 
and  that  the  nuptial  tie  is  no  longer  held  to  be  so 
indissoluble  as  was  formerly  the  case.  It  was  held 
that  people  were  in  the  habit  of  marrying  in  haste, 
and  repenting  at  their  leisure ;  but,  according  to  the 
new  lights,  repentance  may  lead  to  a  practical  change 
of  life — that  is  to  say,  a  matrimonial  mistake  may  be 
rectified  by  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  or  by  the 
individual  who  has  blundered  looking  out  for  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  making  her  his  spiritual  wife. 

Tliat  unprincipled  people  should  live  lives  of  open 
shame,  that  they  should  offend  against  all  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  social  life,  that  they  should  make  a  mockery 
of  marriage,  and  indulge  their  brutal  passions  or  let 
loose  their  vicious  imaginations,  is  no  new  thing.  But 
that  these  br.se  and  lawless  actions  should  be  dignified 
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even  with  the  name  of  fanaticism,  that  they  should  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant  as  the  development  of  a  new 
religious  phase,  that  they  should  be  seriously  considered 
as  something  that  must  be  calmly  met,  is  in  itself  so 
preposterous  that  the  wonder  is  how  even  Mr,  Dixon 
could  have  been  led  to  entertain  it.  Mr.  Dixon  professes 
to  see  in  every  one  of  the  depraved  stories  which  he 
relates  with  consummate  art  an  illustration  of  a  great 
spiritual  movement,  having  its  rise  in  the  mysticism  of 
Germany  and  its  practical  issues  in  the  fanatical 
vagaries  of  America.  Places  of  which  few  people 
have  heard,  people  of  whom  the  great  majority  were 
never  likely  to  hear,  arc  introduced  as  though  they 
were  of  real  importance,  and  the  oi)inions  of  men 
whose  opinion  is  utterly  worthless  are  gravely  cited 
to  substantiate  the  most  startling  statements.  To  the 
new  spiritual  view  of  the  marriage  tie  Mr.  Dixon  gives 
the  name  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and  he  tells  us  that  it 
is  everywhere  spreading — men  in  consequence  forsaking 
their  wives,  or  wives  their  husbands,  to  form  new 
spiritual  ties  with  kindred  aflinities — and  that  in 
England,  “  quickened  by  what  we  see  done  in  Germany 
and  America,  w’e  shall  probably  keep  in  some  sort  of 
line  with  these  advancing  wings  of  the  Teutonic 
power.”  If  this  means  anything  it  is  a  prediction  of 
the  final  overthrow  of  domestic  life  in  England,  when 
marriage  vows  shall  be  set  at  nought,  and  adultery 
become  a  virtue  rather  than  a  crime. 

What  may  ultimately  be  the  case  in  England  Mr. 

■  Dixon  describes  as  being  the  case  already  in  America. 
There,  those  who  desire  to  enter  into  a  lawless  union  do 
so,  we  are  told,  without  hesitation  ;  society  cannot  put 
its  members  in  this  respect  either  to  fear  or  shame. 
“  No  woman  in  that  country,”  says  Mr.  Dixon,  “  needs 
to  care  whether  she  offends  or  not.  If  she  is  right  in 
her  own  belief,  that  is  enough ;  she  is  hardly  more 
responsible  to  her  lover  than  her  groom.  .  .  .  Free 

love,  instead  of  being  universally  condemned,  has  in 
America  its  poets,  orators,  and  preachers ;  its  news¬ 
papers,  lecture-halls,  excursions,  picnics,  and  colonics, 
all  of  which  help  to  give  it  a  certain  standing  and 
authority  in  her  eyes,”  In  another  place  Mr.  Di.xon 
alludes  to  ladies  who  prefer  to  live  in  temporary  rather 
than  in  permanent  marriage  with  the  men  they  love, 
and  he  tells  us  that  a  lady  so  acting  “  docs  not  quietly 
submit  in  America  to  a  complete  exclusion  from  society ; 
she  asserts  a  right  to  think  for  herself  in  the  matter  of 
wedlock  as  in  everything  else.”  In  another  place  he 
says — “During  the  late  war  a  Southern  paper  took 
some  pains  to  show  that  in  a  given  year  more  wives 
ran  away  from  their  husbands  in  the  North  than  slaves 
from  their  masters  in  the  South.  Whence,”  he  asks, 
“has  come  this  spiritual  movement?  Who  shall 
say?” 

The  “  Gothic  revival”  Mr.  Dixon  insists  upon  re¬ 
garding  as  a  spiritual  movement,  and  in  this  lies  the 
only  apology  for  his  book,  an  apology  which  may  turn 
aside,  to  some  extent,  the  odium  which  must  otherwise 
attach  to  it.  A  farrago  of  stories  of  illicit  love,  highly- 
spiced  rhapsodies  by  crackbrained  fanatics,  could  in 
themselves  be  scarcely  submitted  to  public  notice,  but 
they  are  made  to  have  significance  as  the  visible  signs 
of  a  spiritual  movement. 


Air.  Dixon  approaches  his  inodorous  subject  with  a 
show  of  grave  philosophy  and  calm  research.  In 
explaining  the  views  of  the  spiritualists  upon  spiritual 
communion,  he  says — 

“Spirits  may  pass  away  from  earth  to  heaven  under  threo 
different  relations  of  sex  and  age.  They  may  pass  away  as 
children,  in  tho  virgin  state ;  they  may  pass  away  as  men  and 
women  who  have  been  lawfally  married  without  being  spiritnally 
mated ;  and  they  may  pass  away  as  hnsbands  and  wives  who  have 
attained  to  that  stage  of  consummate  man  in  which  the  male  and 
female  has  become  one  body  and  one  sonl.  In  each  of  these 
three  relations,  the  spirit  has  an  experience  all  its  own.  ‘I  have 
heard  from  angels,’  says  Swedenborg,  ‘that  when  a  pair  who  have 
been  edacated  in  heaven  from  childhood  have  come  into  years, 
they  meet  in  some  place  by  chance.  When  they  behold  each 
other,  they  feel  by  a  common  instinct  that  they  are  a  pair.  The 
yonth  says  in  his  secret  heart.  She  is  mine ;  the  damsel  says  in 
her  secret  heart,  He  is  mine.  They  accost  each  other,  they  arc 
happy,  and  betrothed.'  ” 

On  the  subject-mnttcr  of  the  book,  spiritual  wives, 
he  tells  us  that — 

“  The  doctrine  of  natnral  mates  and  spiritual  love  between  tho 
sexes  is  an  old  Gothic  doctrine ;  one  which  published  itself  in  the 
great  fraternity  of  tho  free  spirit;  which  startled  mankind  in 
tho  conduct  of  John  of  Leyden ;  which  appeared  in  the  sermons 
and  practices  of  Ann  Lee;  which  took  a  special  form  in  the 
speculations  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg;  which  found  a  voice  in 
the  artistic  work  of  Wolfgang  von  Giithe.  This  doctrine  was 
known  in  Angsbnrg  and  Leyden,  in  Manchester  and  Stockholm, 
in  Frankfort  and  Weimar,  long  before  it  was  heard  of  in  New 
Haven  and  New  York.  From  the  days  in  which  those  brethren 
of  the  free  spirit  tendered  to  their  sisters  in  the  Lord  tho  seraphic 
kiss  of  spiritual  love,  until  our  own  times,  when  that  soft  and 
perilous  privilege  was  received  in  many  distant  places ;  first,  by 
the  mucker  at  Kbnigsberg,  then  by  the  Princcites  at  Weymouth, 
afterwards  by  the  Pauline  socialists  of  Brimfield  and  Manlius ;  a 
constant  tradition  of  the  superior  rights  and  felicities  conferred 
by  a  marriage  of  souls  has  been  preserved  among  the  Gothic 
nations.  This  tradition  has  proved  its  existence  in  many  ways ; 
sometimes  cropping  out  in  theory,  sometimes  in  practice;  here 
breaking  out  into  licence  with  Hans  Matthieson,  there  dreaming 
off  into  phantasy  with  Jacob  Bohme.  Under  John  of  Leyden 
it  took  the  shape  of  polygamy ;  under  Gerhard  Tersteegan  that  of 
personal  union  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Swedenborg  gave  to  it  a 
large  extension,  a  definite  form,  and  even  a  body  of  rules.  Ann 
Lee  made  use  of  it  in  her  project  for  introducing  a  female  Messiah, 
and  establishing  on  the  new  earth  her  dogma  of  the  leadership  of 
woman.  Gothe,  who  seized  so  much  of  the  finer  spirit  of  bis 
race,  made  this  old  tradition  of  natnral  mates  assist,  if  not  the 
ends  of  his  philosophy,  at  least  the  purposes  of  his  art.” 

Air.  Dixon  has  contrived  to  make  a  good-sized  volume 
out  of  very  slender  materials,  and  he  has  worked  up 
his  materials  with  an  eye  to  effect,  but  what  possible 
end  the  book  can  bo  supposed  to  answer — except  to 
sell — is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  It  is  grossly 
offensive  to  every  sense  of  propriety;  it  abounds  in 
matter  that  a  mother  would  keep  out  of  her  daughter’s 
hands,  aud  that  a  husband  would  not  care  to  see  in  his 
wife’s. 

Is  it  creditable  that  such  a  work  should  bear 
the  name  of  the  editor  of  the  leading  literary  journal 
in  England  ?  a  Mint-mark  of  respectability  that  will 
gain  for  it  admission  into  many  households  into  which, 
without  it,  it  would  never  penetrate.  We  have  no  fear 
that  it  will,  in  the  least,  shake  our  English  faith — tho 
old  belief  that  “  marriage  is  honourable  in  all,”  but  wo 
still  ask,  why  was  it  written  ? 


BODICE,  FICHU,  AND  BALL  COIFFUllE. 


silver  flowers.  These 
leaves  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  straiglit 
rouleaux,  divided  by 
two  frizzled  curls  fall- 
ing  on  the  shoulders. 

841. 

Low  Musi.iN  Bodice 

WITH  BI!.\CES. 

This  bodice  is 
made  of  muslin  or 
Valenciennes  net.  It 
is  trimmed  witli  a 


837. 

Low  Undeh-Bodice 
Fon  Ladies. 

This  bodice  is  made 
of  white  silk,  lined 
with  cambric.  It  is 
edged  at  the  top  w'ith 
a  strip  of  pleated 
muslin  bordered  with 
guipure  insertion  and 
luce.  The  sleeves  are 
trimmed  in  the  same 
manner.  A  piece  of 


837. — Low  Uxder-Bodice. 


840. — B.vll  Coiffure. 

This  coiffure  is  composed  in  front  of  two  small 
Russian  bandeaux  and  four  Pompadour  rouleaux 
a  racines  droites,  the  wdiole  fastened  under  a 
steel  or  silver  bandelette.  'Idie  chignon  is  formed 
of  four  thick  loops,  ornamented  with  a  bmich  of 


838. — Fichu  with  Waistb.axd. 


black  velvet  ribbon  is  drawn 
through  the  strip  of  inser¬ 
tion.  The  bodice  may  also 
be  made  of  cambric. 


840.— Ball  Coiffure. 


narrow  embroidered  strip  of  insertion. 
A  pink  silk  waistband  and  bow  com¬ 
plete  the  bodice.  The  strips  of  inser¬ 
tion  are  sewn  on  so  as  to  form  braces. 
They  are  edged  on  one  side  with  deep, 
and  on  the  other  with  narrow,  lace. 
Down  the  middle  of  the  front  and  back 
the  bodice  is  also  trimmed  with  lace‘ 
as  shown  in  illustration.  A  bow  of 
pink  silk  ribbon  is  fastened  in  front 
The  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  match  the 
bodice. 

842  and  843. 

New 

Patterns  fo 

S^VSHES. 

long  loops 
of  different 


838  and  839. 

Fichu  with  Waistband. 

Our  pattern  is  made  of 
purple  cashmere,  slightly 
quilted,  and  lined 
with  white  silk.  j 

It  is  trimmcHl  M 

round  the  outer  ^ 

edge  with  wliite  IS 

and  purple  sUk  ^ 

braid,  and  with  M 

a  double  cross  Vi 

strip  of  black  V 

glace  silk  one  T 

inch  wide.  A 
ro-w  of  black  and 
white  silk  braid 
is  sewn  in  the 
middle  of  this 
cross  strip.  The  . 

waistband  is  or- 
namented  in  the 
same  manner, 
and  fasUms  in  /  .  i 

front  under  a  j 

bow  fonued  of  |f> 
two  tabs  and  a  \ 
cross  piece  of  ' 

purple  cashmere,  '  '’■^3. 

ornamented  like 
the  fichu. 


839.— Fichu  with  Waistband. 


XUM 


BODICES  AND  SASHES 


length.  The 
lengest  loop 
{jrms  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the 
others  diminish 
graduallyin  size. 
It  can  readily  bo 
made  from  il¬ 
lustration.  No. 
842  forms  a  bow 
with  long  lap¬ 
pets.  The  bow 
consists  of  long 
loops  pleated  in 


Oun  Tongue. 

Large  as  is 
the  proportion 
of  Anglo-Saxon 
which  has  been 
superseded  by 
the  continual 
incorporation  os 
newer  elements, 
sutiicient  has  re¬ 
mained  to  set 
its  ineffaceable 
impress  upon  the 


841. — Low  ilusLiN  Bodice 
WITU  Bk.\ces. 


842.— New  Sasu. 


the  middle  in  a 
double  box  pleat. 
A  piece  of  silk 
ribbon  pleated  in 
three  box  pleats 
forms  the  centre 
of  the  bow,  as 
can  be  seen  in  il¬ 
lustration. 


843.— New  Sasu. 


English  Language.  The 
names  of  all  thoSe  common 
and  familiar  objects  of  our 
daily  life,  which  appeal  to  the 
outward  senses ;  the  products 
of  the  animal  and  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom ;  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body  and  the 
working  of  the  mind,  its 
emotions,  passions,  hopes,  and 
fears ;  the  ties  of  home  and 
kindred ;  the  never-forgotten 
utterances  of  childhood ;  the 
practical  pur¬ 
suits  which 


844. — Cashmere 
Bodice. 


This  bodice  is 
fastened  slant- 
ways  in  front 
with  revers,  so 
as  to  imitate  a 


environ  our 
daily  exist- 


UM 
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“EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER;” 

OR, 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  FROM  AN  OLD  TEXT. 


CIIAFTER  III. 

PURE  W.\TEi;,  HARD  AND  SOFT  WATEP.,  ETC. 

N  using  the  word  “  impurity”  in  the  last  paper  we 
placed  it  within  inverted  commas  advisedly,  for  if 
everything  dissolved  in  water  is  to  be  called  impurity, 
then  it  is  not  pure  water  that  we  want.  Saline  matters, 
such  as  common  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  existing  in  water  in  small  quantities,  are  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
to  have  too  much  of  these  good  things,  as  well  as  of 
chalk,  iron,  and  other  mineral  matters  found  in  our 
drinking  waters.  But  we  must  particularly  guard 
against  animal  and  vegetable  impurities,  especially  if 
they  are  in  the  dead  state.  Dr.  Lankester  observes 
that  it  is  a  more  healthy  practice  to  swallow  oysters 
while  alive  than  to  wait  till  they  are  nearly  putrid, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  anunals  and  plants  of 
smaller  size. 

The  quantity  of  saline  impurities  existing  in  our 
drinking  water  may  be  roughly  estimated  in  several 
ways.  If  we  take  a  little  of  the  water  and  “  boil  it 
away,”  the  mineral  or  inorganic  matters  will  be  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  since  it  is  only  the  water  that 
can  pass  into  steam.  By  taking  two  or  three  waters 
and  serving  them  all  in  the  same  way,  we  can  judge 
within  a  little  of  their  relative  amount  of  impurity. 
AVhen  water  is  contaminated  by  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  addition  of  the  substance  called 
nitrate  of  baryta  causc-s  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
insoluble  substance,  which  of  course  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  hence  is  called  a  precipitate.  If  we  choose 
to  collect  the  precipitate  and  weigh  it,  we  may  get  at  a 
knowledge  of  its  exact  quantity.  The  test  for  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  is  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of 
silver).  It  occasions  the  formation  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  falls  down  as  a  crcamy-looking  sub¬ 
stance,  at  first  white,  though  gradually  changing  to 
bluish-black. 

G  ood  water,  like  good  air,  having  to  enter  into  the  body 
so  often,  and  to  penetrate  to  its  most  delicate  and  most 
sensitive  organs  and  tissues,  is  made  destitute  of  smell 
and  taste,  that  in  its  coming  and  going  it  may  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  momentary  irritation  or  sense  of  pain. 
The  nostrils  and  palate  stand  like  sentinels  to  watch 
the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  if  we  educate 
them  to  ask  more  constantly,  “Who  goes  there?”  we 
shall  oftener  keep  out  the  foreigners  who  would  raise 
mischievous  commotion.  A  bad  smell  from  a  water- 
can  was  lately  traced  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  a 
small  piece  of  cabbage-leaf  which  had  somehow  got 
into  it,  and  which  Betsy’s  daily  rinsing  had  not  washed 
away. 

Mr.  John  Attfield,  professor  of  practical  chemistry 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  writing  to  the  Tims  of 
January  18th,  18C8,  suggests  the  following  means  of 
detecting  organic  matter  in  water : — Half  fill  a  common 
water-botUe,  cover  its  mouth  with  the  hand,  violently 


shake  for  a  minute,  and  quickly  apply  the  nose.  If 
nothing  unpleasant  is  detected,  tightly  cork  the  bottle, 
set  it  aside  in  a  warm  place  at  about  the  temperature 
of  one’s  body  for  a  couple  or  three  days,  and  repeat 
the  shaking,  &c.  Water  of  very  bad  quality  may 
thus  be  recognised  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
analysis.  In  testing  water  for  its  saline  impurities, 
when  we  have  made  it  boil  away  and  leave  behind  the 
solid  matters  in  the  vessel,  we  may  also  judge  to  some 
extent  of  the  presence  of  organic  matters,  since  they 
operate  to  make  the  precipitate  dark  and  dirty  in 
colour.  Again — we  quote  from  Dr.  Lankester — if  you 
take  permanganate  of  soda,  which  is  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  Condy’s  Disinfecting  Fluid,  and 
put  it  into  pure  water,  it  produces  first  a  deep  violet, 
and  afterwards  a  beautiful  permanent  red  colour.  If 
the  water,  however,  contains  organic  matters,  the  red 
colour  soon  disappears,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  will  be  the  decolourising 
agency.  If  you  take  several  waters  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  impurity,  you  will  find  that  the  water  which 
has  least  impurity  retains  the  most  colour. 

Water  from  w'ells  is  very  liable  to  become  contami¬ 
nated  by  vegetable  matter  from  the  surface  soil,  and  if 
observed  to  be  dark-coloured  and  marshy  in  taste  and 
smell  should  be  avoided  as  unwholesome.  It  is  a  good 
precaution  to  boil  water  intended  for  drinking ;  the 
boiling  causes  the  organic  matter  to  coagulate,  and 
when  the  water  cools  it  separates  in  flocks.  Puri¬ 
fication  also  takes  place  when  the  water  is  filtered 
through  charcoal,  or  when  chips  of  oak  wood  are  put 
into  it.  The  coagulated  matter  not  only  falls  itself, 
but  carries  other  impurities  along  with  it,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  white  of  egg  clarifies  wines  and  other 
liquors  to  which  it  is  added. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  store  water  in  leaden 
cisterns,  and  to  “  lay  it  on”  by  leaden  pipes,  but  the 
practice  is  a  dangerous  one,  since  if  the  water  contain 
organic  impurities  it  will  act  on  the  lead,  and  that  metal 
is  a  very  deleterious  agent  in  the  system.  It  would  bo 
well  to  discontinue  the  use  of  lead  pipes  and  cisterns, 
or,  where  the  pipes  only  are  of  lead,  always  to  let  a 
little  water  run  away  before  taking  any  for  use. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  impurities  of 
water  is  that  of  its  “  hardness”  or  “  softness,’’  and  its 
action  on  soap.  We  call  that  water  hard  which  is 
difficult  to  wash  with,  a  flaky  substance  being  formed 
instead  of  a  lather,  and  the  soap  seeming  to  stick 
about  our- hands.  Pure  waters  are  always  soft;  the 
hardness  of  a  water  results  from  the  lime  and  other 
materials  which  it  already  holds  in  solution ;  conse¬ 
quently,  rain-water,  not  being  impregnated  with  earths 
and  minerals,  is  softer  than  well-water  and  river- water. 
Hard  waters  are  generally  made  much  softer  and  purer 
by  boiling,  the  lime  falling  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  forming  a  crust,  as  in  our  tea-kettles 
and  boilers.  Should  much  of  the  lime,  however,  be  in 
the  state  of  gypsum — as  in  the  water  supplied  to 
London  by  the  Thames  Water  Company — a  little  soda 
must  be  added  during  the  boiling.  All  hard  waters 
may  be  purified  by  Dr.  Clark’s  process,  which  consists 
in  adding  lime  to  them.  Great  objections  have  been 
urged  against  it,  but  Dr.  Lankester  says  that,  although 
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it  has  been  extensively  employed,  he  is  unacquainted 
vith  a  single  drawback  attending  its  use.  It  may 
itrikc  one  as  homoeopathically  paradoxical  that,  while 
the  presence  of  lime  gives  hardness  to  a  water,  the 
iddition  of  a  further  quantity  should  render  it  soft. 
The  explanation  is  as  follows: — The  lime  (more 
properly  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk),  which  constitutes 
the  chief  impurity,  is  insoluble  by  itself,  and  is  only 
dissolved  when  the  water  contains  carbonic  acid.  This 
csrbonic  acid,  however,  is  exactly  the  thing  which, 
being  united  to  lime,  forms  with  it  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  chalk  ;  so  that,  on  the  addition  of  lime,  fresh  chalk 
is  formed,  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  while  the  original 
chalk,  being  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  kept 
H  in  solution,  is  compelled  to  fall  down  likewise. 
Dr.  Clark’s  process  not  only  renders  the  water  much 
softer  for  washing  and  cooking  purposes,  but,  whilst 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  falling,  it  entangles,  as  it  were, 
the  organic  matters,  and  renders  it  much  purer  for 
drinking  purposes. 

The  reason  why  we  cannot  wash  our  hands  clean 
f  with  hard  water  is  because  the  lime  combines  with 
certain  ingredients  of  the  soap,  and  so  docs  not  leave 
them  free  to  take  up  the  oil  and  dirt  from  the  hands. 
If  we  go  on  rubbing  till  we  get  rid  of  the  lime,  we 
shall  experience  no  further  difficulty,  or  if  we  employ 
soft  soap  we  shall  save  time  and  trouble.  The  materials 
used  for  making  soap  are  soda  and  a  variety  of  fatty 
matters,  such  as  kitchen  stuff,  or  various  oils.  In  soft 
I  soap  potash  is  used  instead  of  soda.  Curd  soap  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  washing  soap,  and  is  made  gene¬ 
rally  from  pahn-oil,  which  makes  a  better  soap  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds  of  oil. 

'The  oil  on  our  skin  entangles  little  particles  of 
carbon  and  a  thousand  things  to  which  we  are  exposed 
in  the  air,  and  in  this  way  our  hands  and  faces  get 
soiled.  We  rub  on  a  little  soap,  and  the  oil  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  it,  while  both  are  dissolved  in  the  water. 
We  should  remember,  however,  that  the  soda  or  potash 
in  our  soap  has  the  power,  not  only  to  dissolve  the  oil 
on  our  skins,  but  to  destroy  the  outer  scales  of  the  skin 
itself,  and  so  to  roughen  the  face  and  chap  the  hands. 
Brown  soap,  says  Dr.  Lankester,  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of  alkali  (soda,  &c.)  than  curd  soap,  but  the 
harder  the  soap  the  better  it  is.  It  requires  patience, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  be  seen  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
washing  better.  This  is  a  hint  for  those  who  wish  to 
have  very  nice,  clean,  white-looking  hands. 

Liebig  says  that  the  quantity  of  soap  used  in  a 
country  is  a  test  of  its  civilisation.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know,  therefore,  that  the  British  nation,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  “great  unwashed”  element  in  its  popu¬ 
lation,  uses  more  soap  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Arminius  Vdmb4ry  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  believe  with  ourselves 
that  “  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,”  but  their  con¬ 
duct  is  a  singular  conunentary  on  such  a  belief,  llie 

I  water  flows  through  a  canal  to  reach  the  city,  and  is 
permitted  to  enter  at  intervals  of  from  eight  to  four¬ 
teen  days.  The  appearance  of  the  water,  tolerably 

I  dirty  even  when  it  flrst  enters,  is  always  a  joyful 
occurrence  for  the  inhabitants.  Young  and  old  preci¬ 
pitate  themselves  into  the  canals  and  reservoirs  to 


make  their  ablutions ;  afterwards  the  horses,  cows, 
and  asses  come  to  take  their  baths ;  and  when  the  dogs 
finally  have  cooled  themselves  there  a  little,  all  entrance 
is  forbidden  :  the  water  is  left  to  settle — (o  become  clear 
and  pure! 

If  we  intend  to  cast  stones  at  the  Bokhariots,  let  us 
take  care  that  it  is  not  with  reference  to  their  love  of 
the  bath.  Frequent  bathing  keeps  the  pores  of  the 
body  free  from  obstraction,  and  promotes  a  healthy 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin.  Every  part 
of  the  body  should  feel  the  water  every  day,  though, 
if  a  bath  be  not  at  hand,  a  sponge  may  be  made  a  very 
good  substitute.  Let  a  rough  towel  be  used,  and  some 
strength  employed  in  the  rubbing,  and  the  process  of 
drying  will  be  of  as  much  service  as  the  wetting,  for 
it  will  remove  obstructions,  open  the  pores,  and  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Whatever  contributes  to 
promote  freedom  of  perspiration  must  be  salutary, 
'Three  or  four  pounds  of  refuse  matter  are  discharge 
from  the  pores  every  day  by  insensible  perspiration, 
and,  unless  we  resort  to  daily  washing,  much  of  this 
will  remain  on  the  skin.  Where  perspiration  itself  is 
checked  or  retarded  over  the  whole  body,  or  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  it,  the  result  is  injury  to  the 
membranes  of  the  air-passages,  and  frequently  to  the 
alimentary  canal  (or  food-pipe  of  the  body),  causing 
inflammatory  colds  or  diarrhoea. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  writing  in  Good  IFordi'i,  re¬ 
commends  complete  ablution  of  the  body  twice  a  day : 
with  cold  water  in  the  morning,  from  a  shower-bath 
if  possible,  and  warm  at  night,  administered  with  a 
sponge,  and  followed  by  hard  rubbing.  The  flesh¬ 
brush  is  of  great  use  in  stimulating  the  skin  to  action, 
opening  and  cleaning  out  the  pores,  and  promoting 
the  circulation,  producing  a  healthful  and  exhilarating 
glow,  the  sense  of  which  sufficiently  attests  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  operation.  Soap  is  serviceable,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  detersive  qualities,  but  as  aiding 
in  that  lubricating  of  the  skin  which  Nature  supplies 
by  the  secretion  called  sebacine,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  render  the  skin  soft  and  supple,  and  to 
counteract  the  acidity  of  the  perspiration. 

Mr,  Wilkinson’s  further  suggestions  as  to  our  use 
of  water  are  all  worthy  of  adoption.  Cold  water, 
he  reminds  us,  may  be  used  with  as  good  an  effect 
internally  as  externaTy  immediately  after  rising.  The 
sense  of  taste  sufficieiitly  indicates  that  the  mouth  and 
throat  require  cleansing  after  several  hours  of  sleep. 
'The  tooth-brush,  followed  by  rinsing,  will  purify  the 
teeth,  gums,  tongue,  and  palate  from  sour  and  acid 
secretions ;  and  water,  as  cold  as  can  be  borne,  should 
be  gurgled  in  the  throat.  And  to  complete  the 
clearance  of  the  guttural  passages,  it  is  desirable  that 
at  least  a  wineglassful  of  water  should  be  swallowed. 
'Tlie  observance  of  these  practices  will  contribute  not 
a  little  to  the  comfort  of  the  earliest  hours  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  to  the  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  relish  for 
the  first-taken  food. 

It  may  be  a  necessary  caution,  with  reference  to  the 
cold  water  to  be  swallowed,-  to  state  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  test  of  the  nose  before  it  passes  over 
the  organs  of  taste.  If  we  neglect  to  empty  the  water- 
bottle  employed  for  cleaning  the  mouth,  especially  in 
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the  summer,  iu  London,  we  shall  find  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  it  will  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  water  of  the  Thames  contains  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  sulphates  (or  sulphur  in  combination 
with  lime,  &c.),  and  these,  becoming  decomposed,  give 
rise  to  the  noxious  smelL 

Carpeted  rooms  are  comfortable,  but  our  apartments 
would  be  cleaner  and  sweeter  if  the  floors  had  no 
covering,  or  one  that  could  be  easily  and  frequently 
removed.  The  periodical  and  frequent  cleansing  of 
all  halls,  passages,  staircases,  landings,  and  lobbies 
with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  soap  and  water,  and  with 
fierce  scrubbing,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  on 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  whole 
household. 

The  principles  and  rules  of  cleanliness  established 
with  regard  to  the  person  and  the  habitation  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  also  to  the  use  and  management  of 
clothing.  However  regular  and  complete  the  daily 
ablutions  may  be,  they  will  not  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  frequent  change  and  washing  of  the 
under-gaiinents — of  all  garments,  in  fact,  that  can  be 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  soap  and  trater. 

As  our  remarks  on  water  have  led  us  to  talk  of 
sponge  and  of  soap,  we  may  fittingly  conclude  this 
paper  with  a  few  interesting  particulars  concerning 
those  two  things.  Sponges  are  really  of  an  animal 
nature,  though  perhaps  approaching  more  closely  to 
plants  than  any  other  animated  beings.  When  exa¬ 
mined  in  their  living  state  and  natural  condition,  a 
constant  and  rapid  stream  of  water  is  seen  to  issue 
from  the  larger  orifices  or  vents;  it  can  be  easily 
shown  th.at  water  is  as  constantly  being  imbibed 
through  the  minute  pores ;  and  this  is  one  indication 
that  the  things  are  alive.  Every  coast,  from  the 
Equator  to  the  highest  Polar  regions,  furnishes  some 
kinds  of  sponge,  but  they  exist  in  much  greater 
abundance,  and  attain  a  much  greater  size,  in  warm 
latitudes  than  in  cold.  A  fresh-water  sponge  (called 
Spongilla  Jluviatilis)  has  of  late  years  become  a  great 
nuisance  in  the  supply-pipes  of  the  water  companies  of 
many  of  our  great  cities.  It  entirely  chokes  the  pipes 
in  some  districts  of  Dublin,  and  it  had,  even  several 
years  ago,  made  its  appearance  in  the  supply-pipes  of 
the  Thames  companies  in  London.  When  it  dies  it 
speedily  decomposes,  and  gives  out  a  most  disgusting 
stench,  rendering  the  water  which  flows  over  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disagreeable.  Only  two  kinds  of  sponge  are 
generally  used — the  Turkey  and  West  India  sponges — 
and  of  these  two  the  Turkey  sponge  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  Before  using  a  sponge  we  should  take  care 
to  remove  the  sand  which  has  been  pressed  into  it  by 
the  dealers,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  weight. 

We  have  already  referred  to  curd  soap  as  being 
made  generally  from  palm-oil,  and  being  one  of  the 
l)est  kinds  for  washing.  Brown  soap,  mottled  soap, 
and  some  other  kinds,  are  made  of  coarser  materials — 
fats  instead  of  oils,  with  an  admixture  also  of  resin  in 
the  case  of  the  brown  soap.  Scented  soaps  are  made 
in  the  same  way  as  other  soaps,  and  consist  of  the 
same  materials,  only  that  during  the  manufacture 
various  volatile  oils  are  introduced  to  give  the 
fragrance.  We  have  fancy  soaps  of  numberless  forms, 


but  Dr.  Lankester  assures  us  (and  we  believe  we  may 
trust  him)  that  they  are  generally  curd  soap  reboiled 
and  cast  in  moulds  of  different  shapes.  There  are  also 

medicated  soaps — iodine  soap,  creosote  soap,  &c.,  &c _ 

but  they  are  always  one  of  the  simple  kinds  of  soap 
reboiled  down,  and  mixed  with  the  special  ingredient. 

In  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  not  only  is  an  alkali 
(soda  or  potass)  added  to  the  fat,  but  a  substance 
called  glycerine  has  to  be  got  rid  of.  This  was  for¬ 
merly  treated  as  refuse,  but  now  is  applied  to  a  variety 
of  different  purposes,  being  serviceable  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  for  making  one  of  his  solutions,  being  a  good 
substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  a  preserver  of  fish  and 
other  animal  matter,  a  valuable  article  in  the  winter  to 
prevent  chapping  of  the  skin;  and,  most  singular  to 
say,  after  being  rejected  in  the  making  of  the  soap,  is 
sometimes  again  added  to  it  after  its  manufacture,  to 
constitute  what  is  termed  glycerine  soap. 


I’AniS,  Fi’hruary. 

IIE  Emperor  is  very  ill — worn,  overworked,  worried. 
He  must  have  rest.  There  are  those  who  are 
worn,  worried,  and  overworked — and  worry  is  worse 
than  work  always — who  cannot  get  any  rest.  But 
Emperors  are  great  people  who  can  command,  perhaps 
not  sleep  to  their  eyelids,  but  outside  quiet  and  induce¬ 
ments  to  forget  everything  but  the  agreeable.  People 
who  are  not  ill,  nor  ill-disposed  for  pleasure,  are  a  little 
annoyed  with  those  in  high  station,  who,  by  conce.aling 
themselves,  hiding  in  privacy,  put  an  end  to  many 
eutertainments  and  much  social  delight.  That  this 
consideration  should  have  the  least  weight  with  our 
imperial  public  is  incredible.  Of  course  everybody  is 
anxious  that  the  Emperor  should  be  himself  again,  and 
is  very  glad  to  know  that  Arencnberg  is  his  chosen 
hermitage.  In  this  retreat  he  will  be  surrounded  by 
mementoes  of  his  great  uncle — all  sorts  of  souvenirs 
of  the  First  Empire,  quite  a  Napoleonic  museum,  for 
which  the  Tussauds,  doubtless,  would  give  a  good  desl 
of  money.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  arrangement  when  a 
quiet  man,  who  has  made  his  imprint  “on  the  sands  of 
Time” — which  pretty  figure  was  the  first  Napoleon's 
before  it  was  Longfellow’s — it  is  a  very  pleasant 
arrangement,  we  say,  when  he  can  retire  to  an  abode 
replete  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  family’s  great¬ 
ness,  when  everything  suggests  how  quiet  we  are,  with 
the  answering  note  how  great  we  are.  In  retirement 
our  Emperor  will  have  leisure  to  conteuqfiate  the 
glorious  career  of  his  great  uncle  —  the  man  who 
plucked,  not  a  marshal’s  baton,  but  an  Imperisl 
sceptre,  from  his  neat  little  knapsack.  Tlie  Prince 
Imperial  is  to  be  of  the  party,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  as  a  few  people  are  inclined  to 
regard  him,  may  recruit  somewhat  his  wasted  health. 

The  Prince  Imperial  is  now  becoming  quite  an 
important  person.  Ho  has  his  own  household,  inch- 
ding  a  general  of  division  as  his  governor,  a  colonel, 
a  captain,  a  chief  of  engineers,  aides-de-camp,  precep¬ 
tors,  and  a  governess.  In  May  he  is  to  take  his  “fii^ 
communion,”  so  that  the  little  man  is  progressing 
wonderfully. 

There  is  nothing  just  now  particularly  brilliant  is 
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Paris.  The  winter  gatherings  are  nearly  all  over,  the 
last  carriages  called,  and  the  candles  out.  We  want 
something  to  do,  and  are  disposed  to  emulate  the 
Roman  Caesar  who  offered  a  large  prize  for  a  new 
amusement.  A  few  of  our  elite  the  other  day  took  to 
the  sewers  for  a  change,  and  enjoyed  (!)  a  row  in  the 
waters  which  flow  from  everywhere  to  the  Seine.  We 
have  not  heard  whether  any  of  the  party  suffered 
seriously,  but  are  not  disposed  to  credit  the  statement 
that  it  was  a  most  refreshing  row.  We  are  experi¬ 
mentalising  on  horseflesh,  and  find  it  exceedingly  good. 
Pegasus  objected,  as  we  all  know,  to  go  into  harness, 
and  knocked  the  fanner's  cart  to  splinters  rather  than 
pull  in  the  shafts;  but  the  winged  horse  must  now 
yield  to  necessity.  The  slaughterer  and  the  cook 
together  contrive  to  make  him  very  savoury,  which 
may  perhaps  induce  him  to  submit  with  some  degree 
of  propriety  to  being  served.  £es  filets  de  Pigase  rCti. 
Think  of  it!  and  Bucephalus  in  a  pie!  A  woman, 
supposed,  on  account  of  her  features  and  complexion, 
to  be  of  Indian  origin,  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  her 
dinner,  or  perhaps  luncheon,  a  pound  of  raw  beef¬ 
steak,  much  to  the  astonishment,  and  perhaps  not  a 
little  to  the  disgust,  of  the  restaurateurs  whom  she 
patronises.  Thus  we  are  setting  aside  all  old  conven¬ 
tional  notions  as  to  what  to  eat — perhaps  what  to  drink 
as  well.  We  are  reaching  after  the  sensational  in  the 
article  gastronomic. 

Well,  we  must  do  something.  Political  dishes  are 
all  tabooed,  swept  off  our  newsmongering  tables  as 
Sancho’s  tit-bits  were  borne  off  at  Barataria  by  the 
whisk  of  the  physician’s  staff.  The  censorship  of  the 
press  is  being  exercised  to  strong  purpose,  and  some 
of  our  papers,  in  bitter  mockery,  are  reprinting  de- 
baU  s  fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  Government  exercises 
absolute  authority,  and  the  editors  and  publishers  have 
to  be  the  most  obedient  of  servants  on  pain  of  fine, 
confiscation,  and  nobody  knows  what.  A  little  while 
ago  there  was  a  small  disturbance  in  consequence  of 
the  incivility  of  a  police-officer  who  would  not  assist 
an  old  lady  across  the  road.  The  imperial  functionary 
was  remonstrated  with  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  at 
once  taken  into  custody  for  insolence  to  a  policeman. 
The  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  somebody  great,  and 
the  police  had  to  apologise.  This  story  found  its  way 
into  the  Temps,  and  that  paper  was  compelled  to  retract 
every  word — by  the  flat  but  lengthy  contradiction  of 
Government — it  was  said  by  official  authority,  verbose 
and  grandiloquent,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  canard. 

As  to  the  fashions,  you  know  all  about  them  without 
s  recapitulation.  But  really  here  in  Paris  the  ladies 
are  doing  very  much  what  they  like — little  or  next  to 
nothing.  Ladies  are  still  inclining  to  red  hair ;  we  have 
Bismarck  chignons,  hair  a  la  Laocoon,  and  shoulders 
very  bare.  At  the  theatres,  where  fashion  shows  itself 
01  grande  tenue,  we  are  playing  some  English  pieces. 
Scott’s  Ivanhoe  is  put  on  the  stage  under  the  title  of 
The  Templar;  it  is  very  highly  relished. 

A  few  nights  ago  the  Emperor  and  Empress  honoured 
the  Gymnase  Theatre  with  their  company  to  assist  at 
the  attractive  play  of  Count  James.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  is  a  rustic  maiden  in  the  piece,  who  is 
prevented  from  giving  her  hand  to  her  lover  by  the 


want  of  some  £40.  The  natural  acting  of  the  young 
actress  is  worthy  of  .all  praise,  and  as  a  delicate  com¬ 
pliment  the  Emperor  on  the  day  after  witnessing  her 
extriiordin.ary  performance  sent  her  the  sum  of  £40, 
together  with  a  pleasant  letter,  in  which  his  Serene 
^hijesty  ventured  to  hope  that  by  accepting  his  gift 
she  would  thus  remove  the  financial  impediment. 

Amongst  other  matters  which  confuse  .and  puzzle  not 
a  little,  and  cause  an  amount  of  wordy  warfare  which 
of  course  comes  to  nothing,  but  might  be  spared,  is 
the  flute  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Did  the  great 
Frederick  play  on  a  richly-ornamented  flute,  or  on  one 
with  ivory  keys  only  ?  Has  the  music.al  instrument 
recently  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Paris  really 
vibrated  to  the  breath  of  the  great  German,  or  is  the 
plain  flute  at  Berlin  really  his,  or — is  it  possible  he 
could  have  had  two  f 

The  bals  officiels  at  court  and  those  given  by  ministers 
and  ambassadors  are  over,  but  there  will  be  court  re¬ 
ceptions  until  Passion  Week.  The  Empress  Eugenie’s 
private  balls,  which  number  only  about  five  hundred 
persons,  are  continued  during  the  Lenten  season. 

Then  there  are  fetes  which  even  a  devote  cannot  but 
look  upon  with  approval,  and  of  such  has  been  that 
given  in  honour  of  a  new  creche — foundlings’  hospital — 
founded  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  It  is  said  the  lady  patronesses  and  surceil- 
lantes  of  the  creche  are  chosen  among  the  ladies  of 
highest  rank  at  court. 

When  the  young  Prince  visited  the  creche  modele  at 
the  Universal  Exhibition  this  summer,  he  became  much 
interested  in  the  good  work,  and  on  the  visitors’  book 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  simple  but  touching 
words — “  Et  moi  aussi,  je  m'interesse  a  ces  petits  enfunts." 
And  it  is  in  remembrance  of  his  visit  that  the  new 
hospital  has  been  built  in  the  crowded  district  of 
Chaillot. 

Before  the  end  of  March  many  aristocr<atic  families 
will  be  already  thinking  of  leaving  town  for  their 
summer  residence.  Chateaux  will  be  newly  fitted  up 
and  furnished  for  the  belle  saison. 

The  French  are  quite  taking  up  English  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  villeggiatura.  Villas  are  being  built  in  great 
numbers  in  the  charmingly  picturesque  environs  of 
Paris :  in  the  chaotic  state  which  results  from  the  inces¬ 
sant  demolitions  going  on  in  every  quarter  of  the  great  • 
city,  many  arc  anxious  to  leave  it  and  escape  from  the 
horrors  of  dust  and  plaster,  barred  streets,  and  unsafe 
passages  over  shaky  planks  just  thrown  over  dizzy 
chasms. 

’Tis  true  we  are  promised  an  incomparably  clean  and 
beautiful  city,  with  nothing  but  spacious  boulevards 
for  streets  and  splendid  hotels  for  houses,  but  how 
many  more  dozen  years  are  we  to  be  kept  waiting  in 
dirt  and  desolation  for  so  blissful  a  consummation? 
And  then,  when  our  city  is  free  from  architects  and 
workmen,  where  are  we  to  find  means  to  pay  for  the 
enormously  increased  rents  demanded  by  the  builders 
and  proprietors  of  the  splendid  hotels  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  anxiously  asked  by  most 
Parisian  citizens  whose  revenues  cannot  be  reckoned 
by  thousands ;  and  en  attendant  that  their  gracious 
prefect  gives  them  a  satisfactory  answer,  many  turn 
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their  eyes  towards  Asnidres,  Neuilly,  and  Auteuil,  and 
prefer  an  elegant  villa  out  of  town  to  lodgings,  however 
splendidly  furnished,  in  its  crowded  streets. 

We  have  said  in  our  Fashion  article  that  we  had 
been  going  back  for  our  fashions  to  models  of  past 
historical  periods;  we  might  well  say  the  same  in 
speaking  of  our  modern  buildings  and  furniture. 

In  architecture  where  is  anything  original  to  be 
found?  We  have  copied  and  copied  without  any 
attempt  at  creating;  mere  servile  imitation  is  all  we 
have  to  boast  of.  Of  course  I  know  there  is  nothing 
new  imder  the  sun,  and  that  the  Louis  XVI.  style,  so 
much  copied  in  our  own  times,  was  itself  but  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Grecian ;  but  at  least  at  that  period  there 
were  artists  who  gave  the  impress  of  their  own  genius 
to  the  models  they  copied,  while  we  seem  to  achieve 
something  really  beautiful  only  when  we  succeed  in 
imitating  with  perfect  correctness  some  work  of  a  more 
favoured  period. 

The  new  Louvre  is  truly  of  the  Louis  XVI.  style, 
and  there  are  no  discrepancies  to  offend  the  eye ;  but 
what  can  be  more  jarring  to  the  feelings  of  a  true 
artist  than  the  new  church  of  the  Trinity  just  built  as 
a  point  de  vue  from  the  new  boulevard,  with  its  strange 
confusion  of  Roman  cupola,  Grecian  portico,  and 
Gothic  towers  ? 

This  subject  would  lead  us  too  far,  however.  We 
have  no  intention  of  treating  it  at  any  length,  and  we 
merely  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  style  in 
which  our  modem  houses  are  built,  and  of  that  chiefly 
preferred  for  articles  of  furniture. 

Some  of  the  villas,  or  pavilions,  as  they  are  called, 
lately  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  style,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
copied  from  buildings  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

And  so  with  furniture.  Many  styles  have  been 
attempted.  There  have  been  Louis  XIII.  hahuts  and 
Louis  XIV.  carved  meulles,  but  the  vogue  has  been 
entirely  carried  away  by  Louis  XVI.  models. 

Modem  drawing-rooms  are  furnished  with  the  oval- 
backed  chairs  of  which  such  elegant  specimens  may 
yet  be  admired  in  the  apartments  of  the  beautiful 
Marie  Antoinette  at  Trianon.  The  mounting  of  these 
chairs  is  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  edged  with  gold. 

The  splendid  tapestry  work  from  the  great  Aubusson 
manufactures  is  that  most  valued  for  this  style  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Exquisite  specimens  of  this  tapestry  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  galleries  of  the  Universal  Exhi¬ 
bition.  The  patterns  are  invariably  a  mixture  of 
flowers,  with  gold-tinted  arabesques  or  scroll-work. 
The  groundings  are  mostly  light  green  or  turquoise  blue. 

The  same  kind  of  patterns  are  to  be  observed  in  all 
modem  brocaded  silken  tissues  for  furniture,  whether 
these  patterns  be  of  many  tints  or  merely  of  several 
shades  of  the  same  colour. 

Of  course  if  such  chairs  are  chosen,  all  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  must  be  of  the  same  style.  The  door  and 
window  curtains,  the  carpets  and  hangings,  should 
correspond  with  the  covering  of  the  chairs  and  couches. 
Elegant  buhl  tables  and  cabinets  in  marqueterie  should 
complete  the  furniture,  while  the  mantelpiece  orna¬ 
ments  should  be  of  the  mignon  flowery  style,  and  in¬ 
variably  of  gilt  bronze. 


THE  FASHION  PLATE  AND  COLOURED 
PATTPERN. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Right-hand  Figure. — A  coiffure  composed  of  gold 
bandelettes  and  flowers.  The  front  bandeau  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  rows  of  hair  arranged  in  Vandykes.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  torsade  of  hair  tied  with  gold  braid. 
The  side  bandeaux  are  puffed  and  raised  up.  There 
are  in  front  two  loops  with  a  gold  flower  in  the  centre,  j 
The  chignon  is  made  of  torsades  and  loops  adorned  t 
with  gold  flowers.  Dress  of  maize  satin,  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  with  eleven  rows  of  black  velvet.  The  ! 
tunic  is  of  black  gros-de-France  silk.  The  top  of  the  I 
bodice  is  trimmed  with  maize  satin  and  narrow  black  , 
ribbon  velvet.  A  handsome  black  guipure  forms  the 
berthe.  There  are  two  rows  of  guipure  on  the  sleeves. 
The  skirt  of  the  tunic  is  short  in  front,  open  on  each 
side,  and  forms  a  long  point  at  the  back,  the  whole 
edged  with  a  narrow  velvet  and  deep  guipure  lace. 
Satin  waistband  trimmed  also  with  black  velvet. 

! 

Indoor  Toilet. — The  coiffure  is  composed  of  a  star 
of  white  guipure  mounted  upon  a  piece  of  blue  velvet, 
with  a  velvet  loop  between  each  point  in  front.  Velvet 
strings  tied  at  the  back.  Dress  of  blue  cashmere, 
edged  with  white  guipure,  sewn  on  plain  and  cut  out 
in  front,  so  as  to  form  medallions,  fastened  by  bows  of 
blue  ribbon.  Page  sleeve,  open  from  top  to  bottom, 
lined  with  white  satin  and  edged  with  guipure.  The 
under-skirt,  bodice,  and  sleeves  are  of  white  muslin. 

Ball  Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  from  Seven  to 
Nine  Years  Old. — Bodice  and  short  sleeves  of  muslin, 
edged  with  a  narrow  pink  satin  band,  with  silver  fringe. 
Pink  silk  tunic  with  a  corselet,  and  a  waistband  tied 
with  a  large  bow  from  which  depend  two  long  ends. 
The  tunic  is  edged  round  with  a  narrow  silver  cord, 
terminated  by  a  silver  fringe.  White  silk  skirt,  with 
satin  cross-strip  and  silver  fringe.  Pink  silk  boots. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OLTt  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

WBAT-NOT  A  LA  BOMAINE. 

Materials:  2'hree-quarters  of  a  yard  of  border  canvas; 

3  skeins  light  green  wool ;  2  skeins  dark  green ;  2  skdns 
red;  2  skeins  dark  brown;  2  skeins  blue;  1  skein  violet; 

4  skeins  yellow ;  2  skeins  white ;  1  skein  light  drab ;  3 
skeins  2nd  shade :  2  skeins  Zrd  shade ;  24  skeins  black  /or 
grounding. 

'Phe  taste  for  Pompeian  designs  is  as  great  as  ever, 
and  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  admire  this  beautiful 
pattern,  designed  from  an  original  Pompeian  drawing. 
It  will  form  a  very  handsome  drawing-room  what-not 

The  pattern  is  worked  in  single  Berlin  wool,  with 
filoselle  for  the  lighter  shades.  The  colours  should  be 
chosen  as  exactly  as  possible  like  those  of  our  illustn- 
tion,  but  not  too  brilliant;  the  pattern  is  admirably 
set  off  by  the  black  grounding.  The  what-not  should 
be  mounted  upon  a  cardboard  shape,  lined  with  greesi 
silk,  and  ornamented  with  silk  gimp  cords  and  tassels. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbonc-place,  | 
Oxford-street,  London,  W.,  supplies  the  above  mate¬ 
rials  for  2s.  8d. ;  the  yellow  and  white  in  filoselle,  la 
extra ;  postage,  7d. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 

HE  past  month  has  not  been  remarkable  for  novel¬ 
ties  in  the  dramatic  hemisphere  During  February 
pantomime  usually  maintains  its  reign,  towards  the 
close  shorn  of  the  harlequinade,  to  make  room  for 
some  novelty  or  revival  to  precede  it  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  slight  farce  which  at  Christmas  time 
serves  as  knr  dc  rideau. 

At  Drury  Lane,  with  the  return  of  the  Phelps's, 
father  and  son,  from  their  provincial  tour,  the  first 
production  of  old  legitimate  comedy  as  a  precursor  to 
the  gorgeously-mounted  and  admirably-acted  pantomime 
consisted  of  The  Ihjpocriie  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  founded 
on  Colley  Cibber’s  play  of  The  Nonjuror,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  play  of  Tartuffe, 
by  the  French  dramatist  Moliere.  We  must  confess 
that  these  old  plays  which  so  hugely  delighted  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  are  not  greatly  to  our 
taste.  The  total  change  in  manners  that  has  happily 
taken  place  since  they  were  written  prevents  the  cha¬ 
racters  now  appearing  as  portraits  drawn  from  nature. 
The  irascible  father  heaping  upon  his  prodigal  son  the 
most  violent  expletives  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  reinstating  him  in  his  affection  for  an  equally 
trivial  cause,  appears  an  overdrawn  caricature.  The 
humour,  too,  pungent  though  it  may  be,  is  coarse,  and 
some  of  the  allusions  are  indelicate.  Moreover,  while 
to  expose  cant  and  humbug  is  praiseworthy,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  absurdities  arising  from  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  are  always  dangerous  and  delicate  ground  for  the 
dramatist  as  well  as  the  satirist.  Having  given  our 
opinion  that  this  reproduction  of  the  bygone  plays  de¬ 
picting  the  manners  of  a  bygone  day  is  an  error  of 
judgment,  it  is  only  justice  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
praise  of  the  excellent  impersonation  of  the  charac¬ 
ters,  in  pivrticular  the  Dr.  Cantwell  of  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
Colonel  Lambert  of  his  son,  and  the  unctuously  comic 
delmcation  of  Mawworm  by  Mr.  J.  Bouse.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  revival  of  the  great  master¬ 
pieces  of  Shakspeare.  “  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for 
all  time,”  and  his  fine  historical  play  of  Henry  VIII., 
terminating  with  the  death  of  Wolsey,  which  followed 
The  Hypocrite,  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage,  causes 
as  great  intellectual  delight  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  as 
when  originally  produced  in  that  of  her  predecessor, 
Queen  Bess.  The  revival  of  Richard  III.,  in  which  Mr. 
Barry  Sullivan  gives  a  most  spirited  impersonation  of 
the  usrping  Duke,  was  highly  appreciated. 

At  the  Haymarket  A  Wife  Well  Won  maintained  its 
place  in  the  programme — more  through  the  admirable 
acting  of  the  principal  parts  by  Messrs.  Sothem,  Buck- 
stone,  Rogers,  and  Miss  Madge  Robertson  than  from 
any  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own — till  the  close  of  the 
month,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  evergreen  and 
ever-popular  David  Garrick." 

No  change  to  announce  at  the  Adelphi,  where  the 
highly-sensational  drama  of  Messrs.  Charles  Dickens 
and  Wilkie  Collins  continues  to  draw  crowded  houses, 
as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for  a  long  while  to  come, 
and  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  its  title  nightly  in 
the  Strand,  which  at  a  particular  spot  and  a  certain 
hour  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  No  Thoroughfare. 


That  versatile  genius,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  reigns 
supreme  at  the  Princess’s,  where  his  American  drama 
of  The  Octoroon  has  succeeded  to  his  two  famous  Irish 
ones  of  Arrah-na-Pogue  and  the  Colleen  Baton;  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  with  How  She  Loves  Him,  and  at  the 
llolbom  with  his  celebrated  racing  play  of  Flying  Scud. 

At  the  New  Queen’s,  Mr.  Byron’s  truthful  and 
affecting  drama  of  Dearer  than  Life  has  achieved 
complete  and  deserved  success,  while  at  the  Lyceum 
Mr.  Smith  has  strengthened  his  splendid  pantomime 
by  the  introduction  to  an  English  public  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  actor  Mr.  Bandmann,  who  in  his  own  country  has 
achieved  a  great  reputation,  and  of  whom,  as  well  as 
of  the  drama  of  Narcisse,  in  which  he  made  his  first 
appearance  here,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  favour¬ 
ably  in  our  next. 

At  the  Olympic  we  have  to  record  the  success  of  the 
new  play,  A  Woman  of  the  World,  by  Mr.  Stirling 
Coyne,  with  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Charles  Mathews  in  the 
principal  parts. 

At  the  pretty  little  theatre  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  now 
devoted  to  English  or  Anglicised  opera,  to  the  mirthful 
and  melodious  Contrabandista  of  Jlr.  Arthur  Sullivan 
has  succeeded  the  charming  Ambassadress,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  productions  of  the  veteran  composer 
Auber,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  Mdlle.  Licbhart 
is  delightful  as  the  heroine. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed,  with  their  talented  coadjutor  Mr.  John  Parry, 
continue  to  attraet  crowded  and  fashionable  audiences 
with  their  last  new  entertainment,  Our  Quiet  Chateau, 
which  is  written  in  a  lively,  pleasing  manner  by  Mr.  R. 
Reece,  a  gentleman  hitherto  “  to  fame  unknown.”  Some 
of  the  dialogue  is  pointed  and  witty,  as,  par  exemple, 
when  John  Parry,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Spiff  senior 
— a  very  naughty  old  gentleman — takes  German  Reed, 
alias  Signor  Trillo,  for  an  Italian  bandit.  “  Oh  no !” 
says  the  signor,  “  I’m  no  bandit,  though  I’ve  a  host  of 
followers  who  are  devoted  to  me,  and  I  to  them — 
Weber,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Rossini,  Verdi,  Donizetti, 
Bellini.”  “All  bravos,  no  doubt,”  says  the  old  city 
man.  “  Oh  no!”  is  the  retort,  “  they’re  all  chiefs,  and 
the  bravos  follow  their  acts."  The  music,  from  the 
pen  of  the  accomplished  Miss  Virginia  Gabriel,  is  very 
appropriate  and  agreeable.  One  song  in  particular, 
“Little  Flowers,”  is  very  charming,  and  delightfully 
sung  by  an  interesting  and  promising  young  debutante. 
Miss  Annie  Sinclair;  but  the  great  drawback  to  the 
entertainment  is  that  there  is  not  half  music  enough. 
With  three  such  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
as  “  the  Reeds  and  John  Parry,”  much  of  the  dialogue 
might  be  advantageously  withdrawn  for  a  more  liberal 
display  of  that  art  in  which  they  are  such  proficients. 

The  Classical  Concerts,  so  valuable  to  the  student  and 
so  precious  to  the  true  lovers  of  music,  are  now  in  full 
force  at  St.  James’s  Hall  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  At 
the  former  salle  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  been  the  vocal 
star  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts ;  while  ilr.  Henry 
Leslie’s  choir  has  given  a  magnificent  rendering  of 
Mendelssohn’s  superb  musical  setting  of  the  CEdipus 
Coloneus  of  the  old  Greek  dramatist  Sophocles,  a 
more  detailed  account  of  which  will  appear  in  another 
part  of  our  columns. 
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845. — Looped  KNiiriNa. 


845.— tLooped  IvxirrisG. 

Materials;  i-thread  fleecy; 
2  wooden  knitting-needles;  1 
flat  wooden  mesh. 

Cast  on  a  sutlicient  number 
of  stitches,  and  knit  the  1st 
row  plain.  2nd  row:  Slip 
the  first  stitch,  insert  the 
needle  into  the  next  stitch, 
and  throw  the  cotton  forward 
as  if  you  were  going  to  knit 
the  stitch;  place  the  mesh 
behind  the  needle  in  the  right 
hand,  and  turn  the  wool  which 
is  on  this  needle  upwards, 
bring  it  back  again  on  the 


84C. — Knitted  Comeokter. 


needle,  so  that  it  is  wound  once  round  the  mesh  and 
twice  round  the  needle.  Then  only  draw  the  double 
stitch  through  the  second  stitch,  knit  it,  and  insert  the 
ne^e  into  the  next  stitch,  and  repeat  what  has  been 
explained.  Knit  the  last  stitch  of  the  row  Avithout  a 
loop.  8rd  row:  Before  drawing  out  the  mesh,  turn 
the  work  and  knit  one  plain  row.  Every  double  stitch 
is  knitted  as  one  stitch,  so  as  to  attain  the  same  nmnber 
of  stitches  as  in  the  1st  row.  4th  row :  Like  the  2nd 
row.  Repeat  these  rows 
as  often  as  the  work  re¬ 
quires. 

846.  — Kmtted  PATrEP.N 

FOR  Comforters,  &c. 

Materials :  4-thread 
fleecy;  2  wooden  knitting- 
needles. 

Cast  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  stitches.  1st 
row:  •  3  stitches  in  the 
1st  stitch,  1  knitted,  1 
purled,  1  knitted ;  knit 
the  3  following  stitches 
together;  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  row :  Knitted.  3rd 
row:  Purled.  4th  row: 

Knitted.  Repeat  these 

4  rows,  only  in  the  next 
row  the  3  stitches  knitted 
together  are  worked  on 
the  3  stitches  worked  in 
one  stitch,  and  the  3 
stitches  to  be  worked  in 
one  stitch  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  one  formed  by 
knitting  3  stitches  to¬ 
gether. 

847.  — Cover  for  Lamp 

Glass,  to  accompany 

the  Mat,  No.  849. 

Materials  for  one  pair’ 

1|  ounce  of  scarlet  wool; 

^  ounce  of  white  wool; 

5  rows  of  white  satin 
heads. 

Make  a  small  hat  of 
cardboard,  and  cover  it 
with  red  glazed  calico. 

It  must  be  as  wide  as  the 
lamp-glass  it  is  meant  to 


cover.  Place  6  circles  round  the  top  of  the  hat, 
worked  with  scarlet  and  black  wool  spangled  with 
gold;  these  circles  are  worked  like  the  scallops 
round  the  border  of  the  mat.  No.  849.  Fasten  some 
satin  beads  round  each  circle,  then  make  5  ends  of 
fringe  7  inches  long,  with  bits  of  white  and  scarlet 
wool,  clipped  and  combed  out ;  each  of  these  ends  is 
finished  off  into  a  point,  and  ornamented  with  5  satin 
beads,  which  form  a  sort  of  tassel. 

848. 

Fanchon  in  Knitting. 
Materials;  1  ounce  of 
double  Berlin  wool,  scarlet ; 
3  skeins  of  white  wool. 

This  fanchon  is  knitted 
with  white  wool  on  wooden 
needles  in  diamond  stitch. 
1st  row :  Entirely  knitted. 
2nd  row :  Entirely  purled. 
3rd  row  :  •  Slip  the  first 
stitch,  knit  2  together; 
repeat  from  *.  4th  row : 
*  knit  1,  make  1,  knit  1 ; 
repeat  from  *. 

Cut  a  good  paper  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  fanchon,  and 
follow  it  with  the  knitting. 
It  is  trimmed  at  the  back 
with  a  knitted  border 
worked  in  the  following 
manner: — ^*Knit  3,  slip  1, 
knit  2  together,  knit  1, 
slip  1,  knit  2 ;  repeat 
again  from  *.  The  fan¬ 
chon  is  trimmed  in  front 
with  a  ruche  made  of  a 
strip  of  straight  netting 
in  white  wool,  edged  on 
either  side  with  a  row  of 
red  stitches. 

849. 

Crochet  Lamp  Mat. 
Materials  for  one  pair; 
2  pieces  of  cord;  ^  ounce 
of  black  spangled  wool;  S 
ounces  of  scarlet  wool;  6 
rows  of  white  satin  beads. 

This  lamp-mat  is  worked 
over  cord  in  double  stit¬ 
ches.  Begin  in  the  centre 
with  scarlet  wool;  work 
in  coils  till  the  mat  mea¬ 
sures  7  to  8  inches  across. 


847.— Cover  fob  Lamp  Glass. 


cotton  on  to  the  ■wool ;  every 
time  you  -wind  the  •wool 
round  the  mesh,  slide  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  piece  of 
cotton  underneath  the  wool, 
and  the  other  end  over  the 
wool,  so  as  to  cross  them ; 
the  wool  is  thus  fastened 
upon  the  mesh.  When  the 
mesh  is  covered  with  wool, 
let  the  loops  slip  off  the 
mesh  and  begin  to  cover  it 
again,  taking  care  not  to 
work  too  tight.  Turn  the 
fringe  in  coils  so  as  to  give 
it  the  proper  thickness,  and 
sew  it  on  the  mat  inside  the 
scalloped  border.  String  on 
nine  satin  beads,  and  place 
them  in  slanting  rows  across 
the  border ;  repeat  these 
rows  twelve  times  more,  as 
can  be  seen  in  illustration. 
Three  small  garlands  are  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  mat  from 
illustration  in  satin  stitch, 
with  white  wool  and  black 
•wool  spangled  with  gold. 


Xhen  work  the  scalloped 
border  with  scarlet  and  black 
«Dol  spangled  with  gold, 
lit  round  of  the  border: 
•  2  treble  stitches  in  the 
naie  stitch,  3  chain  stitches, 
2  treble,  miss  3  stitches,  2 
treble  in  the  next  stitch,  3 
chain ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd 
round:  •  1  double  between 
the  treble  stitch,  8  treble 
ititches  on  the  3  chain  stit¬ 
ches;  repeat  from  *.  3rd 
round:  With  black  wool 
ipangled  with  gold:  1  slip 
ititch  in  every  stitch  of  the 
preceding  round.  The  mat 
u  then  completed.  The 
ornament  in  scarlet  curled 
wool  remains  to  be  worked. 
Make  a  fringe  over  a  flat 
mesh  three-fifths  of  an  inch 
wide.  Take  two  reels  of 
black  cotton.  Hold  the 
mesh  in  the  left  hand,  and 
wind  the  wool  round  it  with 
the  right  hand.  Fasten  the 
ends  of  the  two  pieces  of 


848. — Knitted  Fanchon. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYUON,  OF  GUALilARA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOn  OF  “  THE  KIDDLE- A-WIXK.” 
JOUnXAL  CONTINT'ED. 

JULY  1st.  Even  in  names  Miss  Mallivcry  and  I  are 
at  war.  She  calls  her  cousin  “  Humphrey,”  and  this 
she  docs  with  a  sneer,  because  she  says  the  word  is 
so  wonderfully  inappropriate  to  a  creature  who,  like 
Samson’s  foxes,  brings  war  and  fire  in  his  train. 
“There  is  no  peace  in  any  house  into  which  you 
come,  firebrand,”  she  said  to  him  to-day,  “  therefore  my 
most  wise  aunt  called  you  Humphrey.*  And  now, 
sweet  Humphrey,  good  Duke  Humphrey,  I  pray  thee 
fetch  me  my  fan,  for  I  go  out  in  the  sun  ere  the  ghosts 
and  pixies  claim  possession  of  the  garden.  Farewell, 
pretty  pigeons.” 

And  she  walked  away  miucingly  on  her  high-heeled 
shoes. 

I  looked  after  her,  and  half  wished  she  were  old  and 
ugly ;  yet  a  woman’s  looks  never  angered  me  before. 

“  You  have  another  name,”  said  I,  turning  to  Mr. 
Fulke. 

“My  other  name  is  Alan,  at  your  service,”  he 
answered. 

I  wished  to  hear  him  speak  this  word ;  I  had  a  fancy 
to  note  if  there  were  any  echo  in  his  voice  of  the 
“  Allen”  Vincent  hath  made  so  familiar  to  mine  ear, 
but  there  was  none.  And  thinking  of  those  happy 
days  that  somehow  seem  slipping  out  of  my  sight  now, 
I  sighed,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  my  brow. 

“  You  arc  sad,  madam,”  said  young  Mr.  Fulke ;  “  I 
hope  it  is  not  my  unlucky  presence  that  causes  you  to 
sigh.  Shall  I  leave  you  ?” 

“  You  may  go  an’  you  will,”  I  answered.  “  But  I 
was  not  thinking  of  you  when  I  sighed.” 

“  Folks  arc  so  encouragingly  and  delicately  candid  in 
savage  countries,”  returned  Mr.  Fulke,  “  that  we  poor 
civilised  beings  arc  fain  to  feel  flayed.  I  should  have 
brought  a  bear's  skin  with  me.  Will  Miss  Caerhydon 
deign  to  tell  her  humble  servant  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts  ?” 

“I  was  thinking  of  ‘Barbara  Allen,’  sir.” 

Mr.  Fulke  stared  at  me,  and  laughed,  then  he  sud¬ 
denly  stayed  his  laughter,  and  said,  soberly — 

“  Lift  the  veil  from  the  next  thought,  fair  Mistress 
Patience,  and  show  me  what  stands  behind  the  stony 
Barbara.” 

I  .smiled  at  this. 

“  Wherefore  should  I  show  you  ?”  I  said ;  “  there  is 
naught  in  my  thought  to  please  you.” 

“Never  heed  that!”  he  cried  eagerly.  “Lift  the 
veil  and  show  me  what,  or  rather  who,  brings  ‘  Barbara’ 
on  a  breath  of  sighs.” 

“And  then  I  should  but  show  you  a  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Fulke.” 

I  felt  my  cheeks  grow  hot  as  I  spoke,  but  I  went  on. 
“  This  friend  always  calls  me  Barbara,  and — and  so, 
shall  I  name  j'ou  Alan?” 

*  Humphrey  signifies  home-peace. 


“You  honour  me,  madam!”  said  ilr.  Fulke,  biting 
his  lip,  and  bowing  to  me  low.  “  Your  proposition  is 
highly  complimentary  and  logical.  I  shall  feel  infinite 
pleasure  in  being  called  Alan  in  remembrance  of  the 
tkar  friend  who  so  appropriately  named  you  Barbara. 
Like  myscT,  he  found  you  cruel,  I  presume.  But  is 
that  a  reason  why  I  should  take  half  your  name,  and 
leave  Barbara  standing  alone  ?  Surely,  if  I  am  Alan,  I 
must  count  myself  as  belonging  to  Barbara,  and  the 
two  names  must  one  day  be  joined  again.” 

I  had  no  idea  of  his  putting  the  matter  in  this  ridi¬ 
culous  light,  and  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  an¬ 
swered  him,  but  at  this  moment  Miss  Mallivcry  tapped 
at  the  window,  and  I  screamed  aloud.  For,  as  all  the 
world  knoweth,  no  Caerhydon  can  abide  the  sight  of  a 
face  at  a  window. 

“You  scream  at  the  tap  of  a  finger!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fulke ;  “  you.  Miss  Caerhydon,  who  rode  yesterday 
on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  two  hundred  feet  high  ?” 

“Come  into  the  garden,”  cried  Miss  Jlallivery; 
“  here’s  monstrous  fun !  The  chaplain  and  the  colonel 
are  pulling  pretty  little  Loveday  Trezona  and  our  sylph 
Philippa  in  the  pleasure  boat.  Oh,  the  figure  Philippa 
makes  ogling  the  skeleton  Buggins !  Come  and  see.” 

She  shook  the  window  impatiently,  quivering  all  my 
nerves  with  anger. 

“Coming  anon — anon,  as  the  drawer  cries  to  Fal- 
staff,”  said  Mr.  Fulke. 

Then  he  turned  to  me. 

“Wilt please  thee  walk.  Mistress  Anne?” 

“  No,  truly.  Master  Slender,”  I  answered. 

“  You  wait,  madam,  I  presume,  for  the  ‘  dear  friend,’ 
so  sweetly  linked  witli  the  hard-hearted  Barbara.” 

He  bowed  sarcastically  to  me  as  he  spoke;  then 
waving  his  hand  impatiently  to  Miss  Mallivcry,  he 
murmured  in  a  low  tone— 

” '  How  great  soe’er  your  rigonrs  arc, 

'With  them  alone  IH  cope ; 

I  con  endure  mine  own  despair, 

But  not  another's  hope.’  ” 

This  while  Miss  Mallivery  continued  tapping  on  the 
glass  and  calling  to  him  to  come,  and  laughing  sud¬ 
denly,  he  sauntered  from  the  room,  singing  loudly — 

“  ‘  See  how  fair  Corinna  spies. 

Kindly  calling  with  her  eyes !' " 

AVhen  he  was  gone  I  walked  to  the  window,  and  set 
it  wide  open.  I  know  my  face  and  lips  were  quite 
white. 

“  Miss  Mallivery,”  said  I,  “  you  do  not  seem  to  know 
that  the  Caerhydons  hate  to  see  a  face  looking  in  upon 
them  from  a  window.  I  will  thank  you  never  to  do 
this  again.  It  makes  my  flesh  creep,  and  puts  a  rage 
into  my  heart  like  fire.” 

“Bless  us!”  cried  Miss  Mallivery,  starting  back, 
“you  are  as  dangerous  and  explosive  as  gunpowder. 
You  Caerhydons  are  a  vastly  amiable  race,  and  the 
worst  is,  if  you  have  a  touch  of  the  devil  in  you,  you 
instantly  speak  it  out.  Now  there  are  folks  who  may 
be  possessed  with  Legion,  and  yet  their  tongues  will 
drop  honey,  and  their  lips  coin  smiles.  I  vow  I  never 
thought  you  would  fly  into  such  a  passion  at  having 
your  amorous  duet  interrupted.  La,  child !  you'll  have 
enough  of  Mr.  Fulke  when  you  arc  married.” 
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I  This  insolence  made  my  cheeks  burn,  but  I  answered 
loftly— 

“You  mistake  me,  madam.  I  was  angry  simply 
because  you  came  to  the  window,  and  for  nothing  else. 
My  father  and  my  brother  also,  as  well  as  I,  hate  that 
spectre  look  that  a  face  hath  beyond  the  glass.” 

I  “  How  monstrous  odd !’’  she  said,  laughing  and 
flirting  her  large  sun-fan  to  and  fro.  “Nevertheless, 
I  spoiled  a  tender  scene.  Own,  now,  that  it  vexed  you." 

“  Will  it  please  you  to  move,  madam  ?”  I  asked.  “  I 
would  as  lief  see  a  snake  as  look  at  you  through  the 
glass.” 

Her  face  flushed  up  hot  at  this,  and  twirling  her  fan 
with  a  trembling  hand  she  let  it  drop. 

“  You  need  not  insult  me.  Miss  Caerhydon,”  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  of  passion  as  she  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  fan ;  “  and  when  I  came  to  do  you  a  kindness,  too.” 

She  tapped  her  foot  on  the  gravel  restlessly,  and 
glanced  up  and  down  the  terrace. 

“  I  am  not  insulting  you,”  I  cried  impatiently,  “  I 
speak  but  the  truth.  Why  do  town  ladies  fancy  people 
tell  them  fibs  ?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  (too  much  out  of  her 
gown  already,  methought). 

“When  I  do  you  a  kindness  again.  Miss  Caerhydon, 
you  shall  call  me  snake  again.” 

“  I  never  called  you  so.  And  what  kindness  ?”  said  I. 

I  VOW'  mine  are  strange  wits,  for  when  one  disbelieves 
my  word,  1  stand  amazed  and  lost.  I  am  not  used  to 
be  doubted,  or  to  have  my  speech  twisted  into  any 
other  than  its  own  honest  meaning.  So  I  blundered, 
and  said,  “What  kindness?”  when  I  should  have 
spoken  again  of  that  Caerhydon  failing  of  the  w'indow, 
and  assured  her  I  meant  no  discourtesy. 

“  Kindness !”  she  repeated.  “  A  kindness  you  may 
never  thank  me  for,  and  perhaps  never  know - ” 

“  Cousin  Mallivery,”  said  Mr.  Fulke’s  clear  voice, 
“  how  long  will  you  keep  your  servant,  hat  in  hand, 
awaiting  your  commands  ?" 

She  turned  hurriedly  and  took  the  hand  he  stretched 
out  to  her,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  face,  I  should 
deem  her  far  more  at  his  command  than  he  at  hers. 

I  begin  not  to  like  him. 

There  lives  not  a  human  being  in  the  whole  round 
globe,  thank  God !  who  could  put  such  a  look  of  fear 
upon  my  face  as  she  wore  on  hers  when  she  put  her 
white  hand  in  his. 

Miss  ^lallivery  is  a  coward.  I  despise  her ! 

Above  all,  to  be  afraid  to  do  a  kindness ! — if  kindness 
she  was  going  to  do.  What  sort  of  a  fear  can  that  be  ? 
I  will  throw  down  my  pen,  and  strive  to  understand  it. 

July  3rd.  My  last  record  here  was  a  resolve  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  that  strange  fear  is  which  I  have  observed 
in  Miss  Mallivery.  But  my  resolve  that  night  went 
to  the  winds,  for  I  was  called  down  to  play  a  minuet, 
which  she  and  Mr.  Fulke  danced  together.  Marvel¬ 
lously  well  they  danced  it,  and  I  thought  my  father 
looked  upon  the  lady’s  grace  and  beauty  with  a  glow 
of  admiration  in  his  eye.  Yet  to  my  mind  her  face  is 
not  so  sweet  as  Loveday's. 

Ah  me !  how  these  ladies  of  quality  w'eary  me ! 

Yesterday  Vinceut  came  to  see  us.  I  was  in  the 
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hall  when  he  arrived,  and  I  brought  him  up  hither  to 
my  sitting-room  before  my  guests  had  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  riding-coat. 

“Now  sit  you  there,"  I  cried,  “in  this  arm-chair, 
and  tell  me  as  glibly  as  you  can  wherefore  you  have 
not  been  here  this  month  past.” 

“  It  is  a  week.  Patience — a  long  week— since  I  was 
here.  My  father’s  sickness  has  kept  me  away ;  he  is 
better  now.  That  is  all  my  news ;  now  tell  me  thine.” 

“  Mine  is  bad,  Vincent ;  everything  goes  wrong. 
The  Sicilian  flower  you  gave  me  is  dead  for  lack  of 
water,  and  Dump  is  vicious  from  idleness.  He  kicked 
out  at  Rozzy  yesterday.  I  have  only  ridden  him  once 
since  we  galloped  over  the  moor.  The  big  boat  is  idle 
too ;  I  have  not  been  in  the  bay  since  you  rowed  me.” 

“  So  you  have  let  the  flower  die,  when  a  few  drops 
of  water  would  have  saved  it !  Well,  you  have  been 
too  busy — too  happy,  maybe — to  mind  a  flower.  I 
wish  I  had  another  for  thee,  Barbara,  but  there  is  not 
another  in  all  the  land.  Mine,  too,  died  the  other  day.” 

“  Yours  too,  Vincent !  Now  that  is  sad  indeed,”! 
said,  perching  myself  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair.  “And 
how  came  thine  to  die  ?” 

“Even  as  yours  did,  Barbara:  for. lack  of  water. 
In  truth,  I  forgot  it.” 

At  this  I  laughed  merrily,  though  Vincent  sighed, 
and  held  his  face  as  sober  as  a  judge. 

“  My  forgetfulness  against  thine,  most  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  signor !”  I  cried.  “  We  are  quits !  I  will 
not  be  scolded  for  the  flower.” 

“  Then  shall  I  scold  because  you  have  not  ridden 
Dump  ?  And  why  not  row  every  evening  in  the  bay, 
as  you  were  always  used  to  do?” 

“It  is  no  pleasure  to  row  now.  These  Londoners 
pull  a  sea-boat  like  a  wherry,  and  so  catch  crabs  and 
fall.  Would  you  have  me  go  with  them  to  be  incivil, 
and  laugh  at  their  misfortunes?  Then  I  do  not  ride 
because  the  ladies  like  best  to  drive,  and  I  must  per¬ 
force  go  with  them,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Oh,  how 
they  make  me  yawn !  And  they  call  tin  and  copper 
ore  ‘  stones,’  and  they  don’t  know  granite  from  schist ! 
All  their  talk  is  of  routs  and  drums,  powder  and 
patches.  But  that  is  not  the  worst :  they  think  every 
one  is  telling  fibs  or  going  to  cheat  them.  Not  that 
they  say  this  outright,  but  they  let  you  know  in  a  civil 
way  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  taken  in.” 

“London  is  a  place,”  answered  Vincent,  “where  the 
battle  of  life  is  so  hard  that  each  man  defends  himself 
by  strength  or  craft,  knowing  he  will  else  be  beaten 
down.  And  they  who  get  no  mercy  show  none.” 

“  But  wherefore  call  every  poor  man  asking  alms  an 
impostor,  or  count  every  wayfarer  a  thief?” 

“  In  London  perchance  the  beggar  would  be  an  im¬ 
postor,  and  the  traveller  a  highwayman.” 

“Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  London,”  said  I.  “Still, 
folks  should  leave  Loudon  thoughts  in  Loudon,  and 
gather  others,  kindlier  and  fresher,  among  the  woods 
and  meadows.  The  other  night  Miss  ilallivery  could 
not  sleep  because  she  found  we  rarely  bar  the  doors. 
Her  town  eyes  conjured  up  visions  of  thieves.  As  i 
any  one  would  ever  come  here  to  rob  us !" 

“How  do  you  like  Miss  Mallivery?”  asked  Vincent. 

“  1  hate  her  w  hen  she  is  with  me,  but  I  like  her 
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bettor  when  she  is  away — I  mean  when  I  think  of  her, 
because  then  I  pity  her.” 

“  Pity  her !  And  why,  Patience  ?” 

“  AA’ell,  if  you  will  hoar  the  truth,  it  is  because  she 
is  afraid - ” 

“  Of  horses,  highwajunen,  mice,  frogs,  and  other 
small  deer,  I  suppose 

“Of  all  those,  and  more.  Tlicre  is  fiar  stealing 
about  her  in  all  her  movements.  It  trembles  in  her 
hand ;  it  looks  out  of  lier  eyes ;  it  creeps  over  her 
face,  like  a  pale  ghost ;  it  rustles  in  her  hair,  like  some 
horrible  halo ;  and  at  times — ^but  this  last  rarely — it 
speaks  in  a  certain  defiant  tone  of  voice — a  tone  in 
which  rings  the  hardihood  of  ikspcratc  terror — a  tone 
in  which  I  might  speak  to  a  rattlesnake  coiled  around 
me,  or  defy  the  headsman’s  axe.” 

“Patience!”  exclaimed  Vincent,  “what  arc  you 
saying?” 

“  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  saying,”  I  answered, 
“  but  I  vow  it  is  the  truth.” 

“Then  you  have  watched  this  lady  very  narrowly,” 
he  said,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  sadly. 

I  felt  my  check  grow  scarlet,  yet  I  can  scarce  tell 
why.  I  think  I  was  wondering  in  my  mind  wherefore 
I  had  watched  Mistress  Mallivery  so  sharply. 

“  Is  she  very  beautiful  ?”  he  asked. 

Then  I  stopped  a  minute,  feeling  in  my  throat  a 
mighty  dryness  and  dishke  to  speak.  But  I  cast  it  off 
disdainfully.  “Shall  I  grudge  to  own  a  woman  is 
fair?”  I  said  within  myself.  “No;  she  shall  have  her 
due,  and  more.”  So  then  I  spoke  out,  no  thought  of 
dispraise  holding  back  the  just  meed  due  to  her  beauty. 

“  She  is  like  a  sunbeam,”  I  said,  “bright  and  dazzling. 
Her  complexion  is  brilliant  as  a  rose,  her  lips  arc 
cherries,  her  teeth  pearls.  As  for  her  hair,  it  would  be 
a  sin  to  call  it  golden,  for  never  did  gold  glint  and 
glisten  as  the  silken  waves  that  fall  upon  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  And  these  are  wondrous  white — cream- 
white,  with  that  faint  yellowish  tinge  hidden  in  ivory, 
which  at  night  makes  the  skin  a  wonder  for  fairness.” 

Vincent  smiled  at  my  words.  “  I  should  know  her 
a  year  and  not  see  all  this,”  he  said. 

“  But  the  chronicle  is  not  finished  yet.  I  give  you 
her  defects  now.  Her  hand  is  white,  but  the  fingers 
are  not  taper ;  they  have  a  grasping  look  that  vexes 
me,  because  it  mars  a  pretty  picture.  Her  nose  is  too 
short,  and  her  eyes  are — ugly.” 

Vincent  laughed  outright  now.  “  I  was  ready  to 
swear  your  picture  was  too  bright ;  you  put  in  a  shadow 
there.  Patience.” 

“A  true  one.  Her  eyes  are  ugly  because  there  is  a 
tinge  of  orange  in  their  brown — a  ray  of  yellow  fire, 
like  the  tigress’s  eyes  I  saw  at  Truro  last  AVhitsun  fair. 
Her  brows  and  lashes  are  the  same  colour — orange- 
brown — and  these  give  the  strangest  look  to  her  face. 
But  I  cannot  put  the  look  in  words.  You  must  think 
of  warmth — not  of  the  sun,  but  of  a  fire — and  to  that 
thought  put  grace  and  power,  and  that  curious  fear 
that  creeps  around  her ;  then  add  a  resplendent  crown 
of  gold  upon  her  head,  and  she  stands  before  you.” 

“  Never  say  now.  Patience,  that  you  cannot  paint. 
Give  me  the  portraits  of  the  others.” 

“  Well,  will  you  have  Miss  Philippa  Philpots  ?  She 


is  a  ‘  ton  of  woman’ — a  female  Falstaff  I  All  flesh  is 
grass,  but  she  is  a  haystack,  waddling  on  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  puffing  like  Boreas  as  she  wiilks.  Yet  she 
affects  youth,  and  talks  airily,  wherefore  I  have  named 
her  the  Mountain  Sylph,  the  more  as  she  makes  love  to 
every  one.  She  has  ogled  the  valiant  colonel,  and 
kissed  papa.  Alas  for  the  yellow  wariior!  he  is  nearly 
mad.  And  when  she  hooks  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  leads  him  off  a  captive,  I  vow  I  laugh  till  the  tears 
come.  His  ‘  lizard  body,  lean  and  long,’  cuts  the  drollest 
figure  ambling  by  her  huge  side ;  yet  I  am  monstrous 
sorry  when  he  escapes  her,  for  then  she  seizes  on  my 
honoured  father  as  her  prey.  In  short,  the  only  man 
in  the  house  to  whom  she  dares  not  make  love  is  .iVlan 
Fulke.” 

Here  Vincent  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window,  and 
with  his  face  turned  from  me,  somewhat  discourteously 
I  thought,  he  said — 

“  May  I  venture  to  ask  for  a  description  of  Mr.  Fulke, 
Patience  ?” 

“It  will  be  mighty  difficult  to  give,”  I  answered; 
“  for  he  is  not  one  man — he  is  two,  he  is  six,  he  is  seven 
men  in  one.  He  hath  been  here  a  week,  and  shown  me 
a  different  face  every  day.  He  dances,  he  sings,  he 
fences,  he  rides ;  he  vexes  every  one,  he  pleases  every 
one,  and  all  the  household  likes  him  and  dislikes  him.” 

“That  picture  will  not  do,  Patience;  draw  me 
another.” 

“  You  can  have  no  other  from  me,”  I  said ;  “  but 
here  is  old  Deborah’s  —  that’s  stronger.  ‘He  is  the 
gashlicst,  oogliest  maze-jerry-pattick  I  ever  sot  eyes 
on,’  she  said  to  me  yesterday.  ‘  He’s  full  of  slydom 
and  imperanco.’  At  this  moment  he  sauntered  into 
the  housekeeper’s  room,  and  in  two  minutes  he  had 
brightened  her  wrinkled  face  into  a  perfect  pucker  and 
ripple  of  smiles,  till  in  her  delight  she  blessed  his 
‘  braave  pooty  faacc,’  and  declared  him  ‘a  mine  o’  good¬ 
ness’  and  ‘  a  tununal*  o’  sense.’  But  no  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  she  fell  back  on  her  old  cry.  He  was  a 
prinkt  outf  lutterpouch,^  coming  in  there  hendering 
her  with  his  strams  and  carneying  ways  ;  and  she  her¬ 
self  was  a  betwatled§  ould  timnoodle  for  coozing||  with 
sich  a  drumbledrane.”^ 

“  I  presume  I  may  not  ask,”  said  Vincent,  as  he 
stood  at  the  window,  still  gazing  into  the  garden, 
“whether  your  opinion,  Patience,  is  as  uncertain  as 
Deborah’s  ?” 

“My  opinion!”  I  cried,  mightily  puzzled.  “Well, 
Mr.  Fulke  is  monstrous  handsome,  frank  and  cheerful, 
very  amiable  when  present,  but  when  absent  he  galls 
the  mind  with  uneasy  thoughts.  And  somehow  he 
makes  people  think  of  him  whether  they  will  or  no- 
think  wondcringly  with  questions  and  doubts,  that, 
when  one  sees  his  fair  smiling  face  again,  seem  so 
unjust,  that  he  gathers  in  a  harvest  of  kindness  from 
the  very  remorse  of  his  enemies.” 

Vincent  turned  from  the  window  as  I  finished,  and 
then  I  saw  how  worn  and  weary  he  looked — doubtless 
from  his  attendance  on  his  sick  father. 


*  Heap.  t  Over  dresseJ.  J  Dawdle. 
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“Ah,  Vincent!”  I  said,  laying  my  hand  upon  his 
arm,  “  you  do  not  vex  your  friends  with  doubts.  There 
is  no  wonder  or  mystery  hovering  over  your  image  in  the 
mind  from  morn  till  night.  You  are  good  and  true, 
and  clear  as  the  day,  so  1  do  not  sigh  and  wish  I  knew 
you  better,  and  hope  that  you  arc  worthy,  yet  fear  I 
know  not  what  of  evil.  No !  I  know  you  are  a  valiant, 
honest  gentleman,  hence  I  am  happy  when  you  are  with 
me,  and  happy  in  my  thoughts  of  you  when  you  arc 
■  away.  No  remembrance  of  you  stirs  and  tortures  the 
heart  with  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  doubt;  no,  in 
truth,  Vincent,  your  memory  is  so  calm  it  stirs  not  the 
heart  at  all ;  one  feels  every  thought  of  you  so  safe 
and  true.” 

“  Oh,  Patience,  you  are  too,  too  frank !”  cried  Vin¬ 
cent,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

I  stood  amazed  at  his  trouble.  I  had  no  thought  to 
vex  him  by  saying  how  calm  and  certain  all  memory 
of  him  ever  rested  in  my  heart.  In  fancy  I  likened  him 
always  to  some  strong  fortress,  whose  lord  could  leave 
it  in  security,  knowing  no  enemy  could  assail  or  take  it. 
So  lay  my  thought  of  Vincent  in  my  breast,  safe,  secure, 
I  unassailable ;  no  storms  could  shake  it,  no  tempest 
ruffle  it.  Ten  thousand  waves  might  pass  over  jne,  and 
yet  I  never  questioned  that  I  should  find  him  the  same, 
and  my  thought  of  him  the  same. 

Thus  rcllccting,  I  cared  not  to  speak.  I  did  but 
take  his  hand  away  from  his  face,  and  hold  it  gently ; 
whereupon,  grasping  my  fingers  tight,  ho  exclaimed — 

“  Patience,  when  is  thy  marriage-day  to  be  ?” 

At  this  question  I  was  much  confused.  Knowing 
inT.sdf  that  Mr.  Fulke  has  so  gladly  rid  himself  of  me, 
I  forget  that  none  beside  me  know  it.  And  now  I  was 
ready  to  blurt  all  out — his  saucy  visit  to  my  window, 
Lis  confession  that  he  was  glad  as  I  to  escape  a  foolish 
compact,  his  ready  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  my 
hand — all  this  burnt  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  and  yet  I 
sjioke  not  a  word  of  it.  Some  strange  shyness  and  my 
rash  promise  held  all  back. 

I  would  ride  on  tlie  cliff  blindfold,  I  would  go  to  sea 
in  a  praam,  if  needs  be,  and  feel  no  fear,  yet  at  times 
I  am  marvellously  afraid  of  nothing.  Put  then  a 
gentlewoman  cannot  break  a  promise.  I  hold  him  a 
coward  that  breaks  his  word.  Yet,  being  vexed  with 
myself  that  this  hasty  promise  held  me  bound  in 
silence,  my  hot  cheeks  reddened,  and  I  looked  strangely 
at  Vincent.  Then  he  relinquished  my  hand,  and  said 
hurriedly — 

“  I  did  but  ask  because  I  go  next  month  to  Rome. 
And  I  would  be  glad.  Patience,  to  hear  that  thy 
wedding  would  not  happen  till  after  my  face  is  turned 

I  away  from  England.  It  would  be  hard  to  lose  a  friend 
doubly.” 

“  Tw'enty  weddings  will  not  part  you  and  mo,”  said  I. 
Vincent  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  at  me  sadly. 
“Thou  art  a  simple  child.  Patience,”  he  said. 

“  But  there  is  no  talk  of  wedding !”  I  cried.  “  My 
S  father  tells  me  this  strange  compact  between  him  and 
old  Madam  Fulke  may  stand  aside  for  years  yet.  I 

shall  not  be  pressed  for  a  decision - ” 

“Is  it  indeed  so?”  exclaimed  Vincent,  interrupting 
my  speech  eagerly.  “Then,  Patience,  let  mo  pray 
thee  not  to  be  hasty  to  decide.  God  forbid  that  I 


should  counsel  undutifulness,  or  play  the  traitor  be¬ 
neath  a  roof  so  kindly  to  me,  and  to  a  man  so  friendly 
.and  loving  to  me  as  thy  father  hath  ever  been ;  but 
prudence  is  not  disobedience.  Patience,  wilt  thou  wait 
for  three  years,  till  I  return  from  Rome  ?  Think  how 
short  a  time  this  is.  Even  then  thou  wilt  be  but 
twenty.  Mr.  Caerhydon  Avill  never  refuse  thee  that 
little  grace.  Promise  me.  Patience,  promise  me  to 
wait  this  short  space.” 

Was  I  to  give  another  promise  rashly  ?  I  thought 
how  oft  my  first  promise  had  vexed  and  chafed  me, 
and  I  was  ready  to  say  “  No”  to  this,  when  I  remem¬ 
bered  in  very  truth  it  mattered  nothing,  since  Mr. 
F ulke  and  I  had  so  pleasantly  flung  our  parents’  wishes 
to  the  winds.  Thinking  this,  I  smiled  and  met  Vincent's 
eyes  fixed  on  me  so  earnestly,  that  I  gave  him  my 
word  forthwith. 

“  And  so  I  promise  not  to  marry  for  three  years  a 
man  who  will  never  ask  me!”  I  said  within  myself. 
And  I  laughed  aloud  a  merry  peal  of  laughter  that 
did  mo  good. 

“An  easy  promise,  Vincent,”  I  cried.  “Ah!  you 
little  think  what  an  easy  promise !"’ 

Vincent’s  face  had  changed  amazingly ;  that  look  of 
weariness  had  passed  away,  and  he  sat  down  by  my 
side  with  all  his  old  joyousuess.  Jly  merry  speech 
seemed  to  please  him. 

“Am  I  not  called  Vincent — overcomcr?”  he  said 
gaily.  “  Then  I  will  cast  away  sad  thoughts,  and  go 
and  return  in  triumph.  And,  Patience,  in  my  absence 
forget  not  my  other  name — Gregory — watchful.  Think, 
whatever  betides,  that  I  am  watching  over  thee,  and  if 
evil  assail  my  Patience  I  will  overcome  it.  But  I  fear 
none.  I  have  but  to  look  in  these  w’ondrous  honest 
eyes  to  feel  assured  no  untruth  will  ever  sully  their 
violet  depths.  And  while  thou  art  true  to  thyself. 
Patience,  the  tenderest  friend  need  not  fear  for  thee.” 

I  was  somewhat  abashed  by  his  words ;  it  vexes  me, 
somehow,  to  hear  Vincent  speak  thus.  And  turning 
away  my  head,  I  would  have  asked  him  of  his  journey 
to  Rome,  and  wherefore  he  went  so  soon,  but  at  this 
moment  I  heard  a  long  breath  drawn  in  the  corridor, 
and  marvelling  who  it  might  be,  I  ran  and  opened  the 
door. 

Strange  to  say,  it  w'as  young  Mr.  Fulke !  He  looked 
wondrous  luandsome,  but  a  little  pale ;  he  held  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  bowed  low  to  Vincent. 

“  I  am  come,  sir,”  he  said,  “  to  entreat  Miss  Caer¬ 
hydon  to  join  us.  Her  guests  are  on  the  beach,  bent 
on  a  sailing  excursion  this  lovely  evening.  IMiss 
Patience,  we  have  taken  the  big  boat,  in  consideration 
of  the  J/ountaoj-Sylphic  proportions  of  the  fair  Philippa. 
I  believe,  sir,  I  liave  the  honour  of  speaking  to  the 
younger  Mr.  Morrens  ?” 

Here  I  hastened  to  introduce  the  gentlemen,  and 
Vincent's  bow,  I  thought,  was  over  stately  and  cere¬ 
monious. 

“  I  have  heard  much  of  you,  sir,  from  our  good 
friend  the  colonel,”  said  ilr.  Fulke.  “And  a  French 
count  in  London — a  friend  of  the  ambassador — hath 
often  spoke  to  my  father  of  the  devotion  and  generous 
courage  shown  by  yours  in  a  lost  cause.” 

“  Sir,”  answered  Vincent,  “  in  these  better  times, 
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when  we  have  an  honest  king  upon  the  throne,  it  would 
be  kinder  to  be  silent  respecting  past  deeds  than  to 
praise  them.” 

“  Permit  me  to  say,”  returned  Mr.  Fulke,  “  that  I 
differ  from  you.  An  honest  heart  must  ever  honour 
true  courage  and  generosity  too  deeply  to  be  silent 
when  it  hears  of  them.  It  must  speak,  sir,  even  if 
there  be  risk  in  speech.” 

“Risk  to  whom?  the  speaker  or  the  hearer,  sir?” 
said  Vincent. 

“’Fore  Gad!”  cried  Sir.  Fulke,  “I  am  but  a  hare- 
brain  !  My  tongue  is  a  poor  one  at  making  courteous 
speeches,  but  I  honour  your  father,  sir,  and  there’s  an 
end.  Mr.  Morrens,  as  the  son  of  a  brave  man,  will 
you  shake  hands  with  a  young  fellow  who  feels  he  is 
half  unworthy  of  it,  and  who  is,  in  fact,  only  a  poor 
scapegrace,  and  just  at  this  minute  the  most  miserable 
dog  in  England  ?” 

All  this  was  said  in  an  airy  manner,  inimitable  for 
grace,  having  just  that  touch  of  sadness  in  it  which 
made  one  wonder  whether  the  words  were  jest  or 
earnest. 

•■'■Date  hi  la  mono,"  said  I  softly  to  Vincent. 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  surprised,  but  he  gave  his 
band,  saying  at  the  same  time  to  me  in  Italian — 

“  To  please  thee,  Pazienza.” 

Mr.  Fulke  coloured  as  their  hands  met,  and  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  discourtesy  in  speaking  even  so  few 
words  in  a  tongue  he  did  not  know. 

“You  are  more  learned  than  I,”  said  Mr.  Fulke. 
“I  speak  only  French,  and  that  but  lamely.  Shall  we 
go  to  the  beach  ?” 

I  had  tied  on  my  hat,  which  was  lying  on  the  harpsi¬ 
chord,  and  throwing  my  cloak  on  my  arm  I  ran 
through  the  corridor,  while  Vincent  and  Mr.  Fulke 
followed  more  slowly.  But  this  last  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  took  my  cloak  from  me,  and  offered  me  his  arm. 
As  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  shown  me  this 
civility  I  could  not  well  refuse  it,  but  I  did  but  lay  the 
tips  of  my  fingers  on  his  sleeve,  for  truly  I  can  walk 
without  help  quite  as  well  as  most  people.  Which  is 
more  than  I  can  say  for  Miss  Mallivcry,  whose  shoes 
are  too  high  to  be  safe. 

In  the  garden  Mr.  Fulke  turned  to  Vincent  and 
said — 

“Mr.  Morrens,  sir,  what  say  you  to  asking  the 
Master  of  Gualmara  to  give  us  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
claret  and  a  tankard  to  take  with  us  in  the  boat?” 

“  Is  not  Mr.  Caerhydon  on  the  beach  ?”  said  Vincent. 

“  I  mean  the  master,  not  the  squire,”  answered  Alan 
Fulke,  laughing.  “  A  week’s  experience  has  taught  me 
that  Rozzy  Pasco  is  the  tyrant  here.  Ah  1  behold  him, 
large  as  life,  and  carrying  an  extra  scat,  doubtless  to 
serve  Miss  Philippa  ” 

Then  he  took  off  his  bat  in  a  ludicrous  way  to  Rozzy, 
saying— 

“Hail,  King  Rehoboam!  Will  your  grace  open  your 
treasures,  and  give  forth  some  of  the  vintage  of  Israel 
for  these  your  thirsty  subjects  ?” 

“Maister  Fulke  can  put  on  hes  three-corner  piked 
hat  agen  ef  he  wull,”  said  Rozzy,  “  for  a  light  head  is 
easy  blawed  away.” 

I  laughed,  and  this  encouraged  old  Rozzy  to  go  on. 


“Maister  Fulke,  I  reckon,  thinks  we  be  aal  toatleish 
down  in  these  paerts,  but  ef  we  baint  quite  so  shaarp 
as  the  folks  up  to  Lunnun  church-town — where  they 
be  most  fit  to  sell  each  anther’s  souls,  I’ve  heerd  tell 
— ef  they  could  find  'em — yet  we  do  knaw  tin  from 
lattice*  any  day.” 

“/  am  the  lattice,  of  course,”  rejoined  Mr.  Fulke, 
laughing,  “but  who  is  the  tin?  Is  it  Miss  Patience?” 

“Miss  Patience  is  gould,”  returned  Rozzy.  “Gould 
that  my  mind  misgives  mo  will  be  tried  in  tha 
fire.” 

“  Now,  King  Rehoboam,  will  you  give  me  the  wine?’’ 

“Thof  my  naame  may  be  Rehoboam,  I  was  never 
caald  anything  but  Rozzy  since  I  were  big  enough  to 
knaw  tin.  And  I  doant  answer  to  no  nicknaames  of 
king,  nor  prince,  nor  any  sich  roadlin  maake-gaames.” 

And  old  Rozzy  walked  on  with  great  dignity. 

“Mr.  Morrens,”  cried  Alan  Fulke,  “you,  sir,  under¬ 
stand  the  native  article  far  better  than  I.  Make  my 
peace  with  the  king,  I  pray,  and,  above  all,  get  the 
wine.  W^e  will  go  on.” 

As  he  spoke  he  hurried  me  down  the  path  to  the 
beach  at  a  swift  pace,  but  when  we  had  lost  sight  of 
the  garden  he  stepped  more  slowly,  and  dropped  my 
hand  from  his  arm. 

I  “  I  am  true,  madam,  you  perceive,  to  my  compact. 
Give  me  praise  for  my  prudence.  I  act  the  lover  in 
public  to  avoid  the  storm  that  would  blow  from  all 
quarters  on  our  devoted  heads  were  the  truth  known. 
But  in  private.  Miss  Caerhydon,  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
rest  your  hand,  even  for  a  moment,  on  this  poor 
despised  and  detested  arm.” 

“  Detested !  Did  I  say  that  ?”  I  cried,  much  confused. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  impatient  look. 

“  I  will  not  swear  to  the  word,  madam,  maybe  it  was 
stronger.  You  rested  but  now  only  the  tips  of  your 
fingers  on  my  arm,  yet  I  could  feel  the  dislike  in  them 
turning  me  cold.  Can  I  forget  your  tone  when  you 
said  ‘a  million  years  of  devotion’  would  not  win 
you?” 

My  face  flushed  to  a  burning  red.  I  would  fain  have 
explained  to  him  my  mistake  about  good  Colonel 
Buggins,  but  I  was  tongue-tied,  I  knew  not  why,  and 
the  words  melted  away  upon  my  lips.  Then  he  went 
on  more  coldly — 

“I  released  you,  madam,  from  a  promise  made  as 
wisely  by  our  parents  as  a  knight-errant’s  vow,  and  I 
claimed  no  compensation.  As  to  the  bond” — he  flushed 
up  angrily,  with  generous  indignation  I  thought — “I 
would  I  had  it  here  now,  that  I  might  fling  it  into  the 
sea.  But  I  did  not  bargain  to  see  another  take  what  I, 
with  a  generous  effort,  persuaded  myself  to  renounce. 
Remember  my  song — 

“  ‘  I  can  endure  my  own  despair, 

But  not  another’s  hope.’  ” 

“  Sir,  I  scarce  understand  you  I”  I  exclaimed. 

And,  indeed,  I  do  not ;  for  if  he  fancy  I  am  in  love 
with  my  dear  brother  and  friend  Vincent,  or  he  with 
me,  he  maketh  a  great  blunder.  Love  Vincent  I  do, 
and  always  will,  but  be  in  love  I — there,  I  blot  it  out — 
I  know  not  how  to  write  of  this.  Surely  that  feverish, 
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i;3<;ertain,  wilful  passion  can  never  trouble  my  quiet 
•Jeftioii  for  him,  and  I  trust — nay,  I  know — so  mise- 
n'ule  a  feeling  is  far  from  his  heart.  Doth  ho  not  greet 
ge  always  calmly  as  a  brother? 

Mr.  Fulke  muttered  some  word  or  two  about  women 
long  disingenuous,  then  relapsed  into  silence.  And 
thas  he  walked  by  my  side,  assisting  me  with  scrupulous 
ptlitoiicss  where  the  path  was  rough,  but  instantly 
iping  my  hand  when  his  aid  was  no  longer  needful. 
Now  I  detest  silence,  so  I  broke  in  upon  his  reverie 
vi;!!  a  foolish  remark. 

1“  Sir,  women  who  are  cowards  may  be  disingenuous 
»nd  deceitful,  but  I,  sir” — and  here  I  opened  my  eyes 
Terr  wide  and  looked  at  hun — “am  not  afraid  of 
r.)  thing.” 

“I  believe  you,  madam,"  he  answered.  “Una  on 
Ur  lion  was  not  more  fearless.” 

As  he  spoke  there  reached  us  a  chatter,  a  laugh,  and 
\c  rustle  of  a  silk  sacque,  and  Aliss  Mallivcry  and 
.7  father  stood  before  us  at  the  bend  of  the  path. 

iaiitly,  and  before  their  eyes  fell  on  us,  Mr.  Fulke 
i  i.nd  my  hand  and  placed  it  on  his  arm.  And  to  my 
p'o.'it  confusion  he  laid  his  own  hand  on  it  with  an  air 
f  tenderness  marvellously  well  feigned.  My  face 
nod  with  indignation,  and  there  came  a  sense  of 
.ill  into  my  heart  as  I  saw  my  father’s  smile  of  content 
3  he  greeted  us. 

We  all  descended  to  the  beach  together,  where  we 
.Mind  Miss  Philippa  Philpots  with  her  hand  on  the 
r  v.iiol's  shoulder,  declaring  she  was  so  timid  and 
frightoiied  of  the  sea  that  nothing  but  the  sight  of 
I'is  brave  calm  face  could  induce  her  to  enter  the  boat. 
“Will  you  sit  next  me,  and  take  care  of  me,  you  dear, 
;»xl,  kind  man?”  cried  Philippa,  clinging  to  him  in  a 
■''"lisli  way. 

Poor  man!  I  am  quite  certain  she  could  have 
^allowed  him,  and  not  felt  inconvenienced.  There 
"IS  “  ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  as  Shakspeare 

-.ys. 

“Madam,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  you  any  assist- 
ce  you  may  require,”  responded  the  perplexed  warrior. 
“God  bless  you!"  exclaimed  the  fat  lady,  in  a  trans- 
,  <rt  of  affectionate  gratitude. 

“Has  he  not  the  face  of  a  hero,  my  love?”  she  said, 

■  rning  to  me. 

We  had  two  men  in  the  boat,  Rozzy  Pasco  and  Zeke 
Tcnaluna ;  but  Vincent  also  took  an  oar,  and  so  occa- 
nally  did  my  father.  We  rowed  in  the  bay  till 
'k.  I  sang  many  songs,  both  Italian  and  English, 
-^il  Miss  Mallivery  seemed  mightily  astonished  to  find 
I  had  a  voice.  But  it  would  not  sound  so  well  in  a 
she  said,  as  on  the  sea.  These  powerful  voices 
"led  space,  else  they  grated  on  the  ear. 

I  did  not  heed  her.  I  sang  again — a  little  English 
^  'kid  low  and  sweet,  very  old,  I  think,  but  the  words 
quaint  and  pretty.  I  set  them  down  here,  because 
-ey  strangely  moved  Miss  Mallivery : — 

“  And  wilt  thou  leave  mo  thus  ? 

Say  nay,  say  nay,  for  shame ! 

To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay,  say  nay ! 


“  And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus. 

That  hath  loved  thee  so  long. 

In  wealth  and  woe  among? 

And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  mo  thus  ? 

Say  nay,  say  nay ! 

“  And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus. 

That  hath  given  thee  my  heart. 

Never  for  to  depart. 

Neither  for  pain  nor  smart, 

And  wilt  thou  leave  mo  thus? 

Say  nay,  say  nay !” 

When  I  had  finished  this  song,  all  thanked  me  except 
Vincent  and  Miss  Mallivery.  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  yet  she  smiled  as  she  met  his  gaze  fi.ved  on  her 
sorrowfully.  I  was  vexed  I  had  made  them  sad.  Yet 
it  was  a  happy  evening,  for  althougli  Mr.  h’ ulke  chose 
to  play  the  lover  in  gallant  style,  he  did  not  embarrass 
me  so  much  as  he  thought  to  do,  as  I  knew  it  all  false. 
In  truth  I  paid  him  back  gaily.  And  often  when  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  Vincent’s  face  moody,  I  met  his 
eyes  with  so  merry  a  smile  that  at  last  he  grew 
cheerful  as  the  rest.  Then,  too,  I  know  he  enjoyed  the 
vast  bulk  of  fun  stowed  away  in  Miss  Philippa's  ton¬ 
nage,  and  once  or  twice  I  saw  by  his  eye  that  Mr. 
Fulke’s  gaiety  and  lively  talk  gave  him  pleasure. 

At  length,  all  the  fruit  and  wine  being  done.  Miss 
Philippa  declared  she  felt  chilly,  and  we  lauded. 


LANGUAGE. 

Philology,  the  study  of  Language,  like  its  kindred 
science  in  the  realms  of  physics,  geology,  is  of  recent  date. 
Dealing,  like  that  most  fascinating  of  modern  studies, 
with  problems  of  the  greatest  interest  to  our  race,  it 
has  attracted  many  of  the  keenest  intellects  of  the  age, 
whose  energies,  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  an  almost 
untrodden  and  virgin  soil,  have  already  brought  to  light 
a  rich  harvest  of  discoveries.  Some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  have  been  lately  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  in  the 
brilliant  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  M.  3Ia.\  Muller. 
For  the  dignity  of  this  science  he  claims  the  place  of 
honour.  The  study  of  Language  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  geology.  Much  of  its  explora¬ 
tion  lies  amid  the  debris  of  perished  realms,  extinct 
formations,  bygone  periods  in  the  history  of  language, 
in  the  petrified  strata  of  ancient  literatures.  The  study 
of  words  may  be  tedious  to  the  schoolboy  as  breaking 
of  stones  is  to  the  wayside  labourer,  but  for  the 
geologist  these  stones  are  full  of  interest — he  sees 
miracles  in  the  high  road,  and  chronicles  in  every  ditch 
Language,  too,  has  marvels  of  her  own,  which  she 
unveils  to  the  inquiring  glance  of  the  patient  student. 
The  saying  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt  would 
seem  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  both  these  sciences. 
The  gravels  of  our  walks  hardly  seemed  to  deserve  a 
scientific  treatment.  So  of  our  rustic  dialects,  the 
scorn  of  vulgar  prejudice.  To  the  student  of  language, 
“  Dialects,  which  have  never  produced  any  literature  at 
alt,  the  jargons  of  savage  tribes,  the  clicks  of  the 
Hottentots,  and  the  vocal  modulations  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese,  are  as  important — nay,  for  the  solution  of  some 
of  our  problems,  more  important — than  the  poetry  of 
Homer  or  the  prose  of  Cicero.” 
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850. — B.\ll  Toilet. 

Long  satin  under-dross.  Low  square  bodice,  bor¬ 
dered  with  coloured  velvet  and  lace,  forming  a  berthe. 
'ITie  upper-skirt  is  of  tulle,  looped  up  on  each  side  with 
roses.  Coloured  velvet  waistband,  with  three  long 
ends.  The  under-skirt  is  ornamented  with  guipure 
insertion  sewn  on  lengthwise. 


-Ball  Toilet. 


w'  -  •  'F  ®  lamb.”  The  latter  has, , 

"  A*'*'*^®  Toilet.  qJ  course,  reference  to  the  weather  only — the  loui; 

Violet  bonnet,  with  lace  ruches  and  ornaments  of  boisterous  winds  of  the  beginning  of  the  month,  anJ* 
gold  and  steel.  Paletot,  without  sleeve,  of  brown  velvet,  the  mild  breezes  which  succeed  when  April  is  near, 
trimmed  with  wide  corded  braid.  Brown  silk  dress.  As  to  the  moral  state  of  things,  it  seems  quite  as 
with  strips  brocafled,  or  formed  with  velvet  ribbons,  unsettled  as  the  weather,  as  far  as  French  ladies  aro 
sewn  on  plain.  Satin  under-skirt  of  the  same  colour.  concerned,  during  the  Lenten  season.  With  the  bright 


THE  FASHIONS. 

The  Carnival  is  over,  and  winter  should  be,  but  as 
yet  few  balmy  breezes  have  visited  us,  and  if  the  sun¬ 
shine  is  brilliant  sometimes,  the  east  wind  is  cold  and 
piercing  still.  March  is  the  month  of  tempests,  of 
sermons,  and  of  concerts.  Such  is  the  French  saying, 
while  the  well-known  English  one  is  that  “  It  comes  in 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


Tigions  and  gay  sounds  of  the  Carnival  fetes  still  before 
their  eyes  and  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  have  to  turn 
abruptly  to  practices  of  devotion  and  abstinence.  The 
confei?8ional  awaits  them,  and  the  more  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  the  more  they  have  to  do  penance 
when  Ash  Wednesday  has  ushered  in  the  solemn  season 
of  the  Careme. 

Do  not  let  my  fair  English  readers  imagine,  however, 


Our  fair  ladies  are  seen  most  devoutly  hearing  mass 
in  the  morning,  or  listening  in  rapt  attention  to  a 
sermon  of  Pere  Hyacinthe,  and  in  the  evening  they  are 
to  be  found  as  gay  and  as  light-hearted  as  if  no  such 
things  as  sermons  or  confessors  had  ever  existed,  not 
only  at  concerts,  but  balls  and  theatres. 

Our  couliirieres  are  therefore  quite  as  busy  about 
elegant  evening  dresses  as  about  the  neat  and  tasteful 


861. — ^Walking  Toilet. 


j{  that  their  French  sisters  are  subjectefl  to  very  strict 
rules.  It  may  have  been  so  once,  but  “  nous  avons 
change  tout  cela”  and  a  Parisian  now  manages  most 
I  admirably  to  combine  amusement  with  the  act  of 
;  sanctity  roquired  by  her  confessor. 

at  avec  It  did  da  aeeonmodemetUt." 


costumes  that  make  their  appearance  of  a  morning  at 
La  Madeleine  or  Notre  Dame. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  searching  into  former  times 
— hunting  up  old  fashions,  copying  toilets  from  his¬ 
torical  pictures.  Our  age  is  accused,  and  not  without 
truth,  of  possessing  no  originality ;  it  can  neither  invent 
nor  create — it  can  but  imitate  or  copy. 
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modem  lady  of  fashion  bear  much  outward  resemblance 


to  those  who  flourished  before  the  French  Revolution. 

Morning  gowns — that  is,  the  elegant  ntbeg  tie  chambre 
which  ladies  wear  in  their  private  apartments  before 
the  hom:  of  dressing,  for  going  out,  or  for  receiving 
visitors  at  home,  has  arrived — such  morning  gowns  are 
made  quite  in  the  Louis  XV.  style — that  is.  loose  and 
flowing,  with  pleats  at  the  back,  and  a  cord  and  tassels 
to  fasten  it  in  at  the  waist  in  front.  The  height  of  luxury 
is  to  choose  the  richest  materials  for  tlicsc  robes  dt 
vhnmhrc,  which  arc  not  unfrcqucntly  made  of  silk  bro¬ 
cade  or  velvet,  lined  with  satin. 

White,  pale  grey,  or  pale  blue  cashmere,  covered  with 
exquisite  patterns  in  silk  embroidery,  also  forms  both 
very  expensive  and  very  fashionable  robes  de  chambre. 

'I'he  rich,  bright  style  of  work,  formerly  called 
Oriental,  and  now  known  as  Bretonne  embroidery,  is 
the  most  approved  of  for  the  negfigd  toilet,  whicli  gives# 
greater  scope  to  fancy  than  walking  or  afternoon  dress. 

For  the  spring  very  pretty  robes  de  chambre  are  made 
of  Indian  foulard  with  cashmere  patterns ;  feathery- 
like  figures,  palmes  of  a  golden-brown  tint,  over  wide 
blue  and  white  or  crimson  and  white  stripes,  are  a 
favoiuite  pattern.  The  cashmere  shawl  patterns  are 
also  beautifully  reproduce  1  in  foulard  for  these  morning 
toilets,  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  disjilay  the 
taste  and  elegance  of  the  wearer. 

A  coquettish  coiffure,  much  too  diminutive  to  be 
called  a  cap,  formed  of  lace  lappets  ami  a  few  bows  of 
ribbon,  and  very  dainty  slippers  of  satin  or  morocco, 
without  heels,  and  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  ribbon,  are 
the  indispensable  adjunct  of  an  elegant  robe  de  chambre. 

We  next  come  to  the  walking  toilet,  and  no  elegante 
will  think  of  wearing  any  but  the  costume  cn  suite, 
whether  the  material  be  silk  or  fancy  woollen  tissue. 

The  short  dress,  when  not  exaggerated,  is,  in  fact,  but 
a  dress  with  two  skirts,  just  short  enough  to  avoid 
trailing  in  the  mud  or  dust ;  it  is,  therefore,  by  far  the 
most  rational  stylo  of  dress,  but  of  course  this  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  generally  adopted,  and  many 
ladies  prefer  a  very  long  and  ample  dress,  which,  being 
nicely  looped  up,  certainly  gives  more  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  female  figure. 

As  a  rule,  we  prefer  the  former  style  for  a  slight 
figure,  and  the  latter  for  a  tall,  portly  figure.  Each 
lady  should  be  able  to  choose  for  herself. 

The  engravings  Nos.  852  and  853  will  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  the  effect  of  the  different  styles  above 
mentioned. 

852.  — The  dress,  skirt,  and  circular  mantle  arc  made 
of  poplin  of  a  pretty  shade  of  brown  ;  the  skirt  is  plain, 
the  dress  and  mantle  arc  trimmed  with  a  double  silk 
piping  of  a  much  lighter  tint.  The  latter  is  looped  up 
in  the  back  with  two  rosettes  of  the  same  material 
piped  with  silk.  Our  readers  will  observe  that  the 
under-skirt  perfectly  covers  the  ankle,  and  but  half 
shows  the  foot.  This  same  costumo  is  also  made  in 
checked  material  or  cloth. 

Small  velvet  bonnet  with  pipings  to  correspond  with 
the  toilet. 

853.  — ^'Fhe  bonnet,  of  a  quite  new  model,  is  simply 
made  of  black  or  coloured  cordelieres,  gracefully  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  head,  and  tied  in  a  bow  under  the  chin. 


852. — 'WALicixa  Toilkx 

This  is  as  true  in  little  as  in  great  things,  and  it  is  in 
vain  we  look  for  the  “  style”  that  might  be  properly 
called  the  “  Second  Empire  stylo”  of  fashion  in  Paris. 
We  have  been  going  back  as  far  as  the  moyen  age  for 
our  modes,  and  from  thence  to  the  First  Empire  we 
have  been  trying  everything  over  again,  sometimes 
strangely  mixing  the  models  of  different  periods  together 
in  the  same  toilet,  but  never  originating  anything  really 
new. 

Now,  after  many  hesitations,  we  seem  to  have 
decidedly  come  back  to  the  fashions  worn  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
There  are  modifications  of  course,  and  exact  chronology 
is  not  always  attended  to,  but  one  may  safely  affirm 
that  the  style  of  dress  most  devoutly  copied  in  our  time 
is  that  of  the  period  above  alluded  to. 

Ilow  many  models  are  called  by  the  name  of  the 
most  graceful  woman  of  her  age,  Maria  Antoinette! 
The  most  fashionable  coiffure,  dress,  fichu,  mantle,  and 
slipper  bear  her  name. 

We  arc  far  from  the  scant,  unbecoming  dress  of  the 
First  Empire.  Skirts  are  gored,  it  is  true,  but  Hiey 
are  ample  and  flowing.  Crinolines,  far  from  being  left 
off,  have  merely  changed  their  shape ;  they  are  plain  in 
front,  but  puffed  out  on  either  side  so  as  to  remind  one 
strongly  of  the  hoops  or  panieis  of  the  last  century. 
This,  together  with  the  looped-up  or  double  skirt  d  la 
Watteau,  flowing  open  sleeves,  very  low  bodices,  and 
fichus  crossed  over  the  bosom,  contributes  to  make  a 
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Black  velvet  mantle  trimmed  with  vandyked  rou¬ 
leaux  of  satin,  and  cut  out  in  several  square  tabs, 
fastened  to  one  another  by  long  cordelieres  hanging  on 
the  skirt  of  the  dress.  This  mantle  is  completed  by  a 
rich  lace  skirt.  The  dress  is  of  black  silk,  looped  up 
JO  as  to  show  a  blue  or  mauve  eashmere  petticoat,  Ut- 
niinated  by  a  deep  flounce,  headed  with  a  silk  cross- 
Jtrip. 

And  so  also  in  the  matter  of  eolotirs  ;  first  let  there 
be  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  In  fact,  there  should 
never  be  more  than  two  positive  colours  in  a  lady’s 
toilet,  and  these  should  be  combined  with  white  and 
with  black  or  grey,  or  both.  A  good  deal  of  grey  helps 
to  tone  down  any  very  bright  tint  which  might  other¬ 
wise  give  the  dress  a  gaudy  appearance. 

But  though  two  well-matched  or  well-contrasted 
colours  are  agreeable  to  an  artistic  eye,  they  arc 
scarcely  tolerated  by  fashion,  which  rather  inclines  to 
the  monotony  of  one  tint  for  the  whole  costume. 

Two  shades  of  the  same  colour  are  also  fashionable 
in  dress,  and  often  there  is  no  other  dilTercncc  of  tint 
in  the  toilet  but  that  which  is  always  observable  between 
different  materials  of  the  same  colour.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  green  satin  will  always  look  more  brilliant,  and 
pecn  velvet  darker,  than  plain  green  silk,  and  even  the 
difference  between  gros-grain  and  glace  silk  of  the  same 
colour  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  trimming  from  the 
dress ;  so,  again,  any  silk  trimming  looks  well  upon  a 
woollen  material. 

Rouleaux,  cross-strips,  and  plaits  form  very  pretty 
trimmings  which  can  be  arranged  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  and  so  as  to  simulate  tunics,  double- 
skirts,  sashes  wdth  long  ends,  deep  basques,  and  so  on. 
Very  often  the  strips  are  of  the  same  material,  and 
merely  piped  with  satin.  Narrow  crimped  fringes  or 
guipure  borders  are  also  much  used  as  edgings. 

Paletots  will  not  be  exclusively  worn  this  summer. 
Other  models  are  equally  fashioniible. 

The  Marie  Antoinette  mantelet,  which  came  out  late 
last  summer,  and  had  soon  to  be  given  up  on  account  of 
the  cold,  is  appearing  once  more,  and  likely  to  become 
a  very  favourite  style  of  mantle  for  the  spring  and 
summer.  It  is  in  shape  like  the  fichu  of  the  same  name, 
but  of  a  larger  size,  and  is  made  either  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  or  of  black  gros-grain  silk. 

Besides  this,  different  kinds  of  mantillas  will,  no 
doubt,  be  worn  in  the  summer. 

Then  there  are  circular  capes  which  arc  looped  up 
with  large  rosettes  at  the  back.  For  the  (kmi-snison 
these  are  frequently  made  of  checked  tartan  to  wear 
with  any  dress.  Later  they  will  be  made,  like  paletots, 
of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  costume. 

AVe  also  notice  tight-fitting  paletots  buttoned  down 
slantways  from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  redingote.  At 
present  they  are  made  of  cloth,  but  in  the  summer  will 
probably  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress. 

T!ie  Watteau  paletot  is  a  graceful  model.  In  front 
it  is  t%ht-fitting  with  a  belt,  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
and  looped  up  at  the  sides  with  bows ;  the  back  piece 
is  loose  and  falls  in  deep  folds  like  a  burnous.  The 
sleeves  are  coat-shaped.  AVe  have  seen  this  style  of 
paletot  made  of  black  gros-grain  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  black  lace  and  passementerie.  There  arc  deep 


lace  cuffs  on  the  sleeves,  and  at  the  top  a  turned-down 
collar  also  trimmed  with  lace. 

Short  loose  paletots  will  still  be  worn,  but  only  for 
quite  demi-toilette. 

Morning  jackets  also  keep  the  loose  'shape,  which  is 
the  most  comfortable ;  but  for  the  afternoon  there  are 
other  and  more  cleg.ant  models. 

The  American  is  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  open  on  the 
bo.som  with  rcvcis  and  with  narrow  basques  cut 
squ.are  at  the  bottom,  divided  from  the  waist  find 
falling  over  the  skirt.  This  jacket  is  pretty  in  black 
silk,  with  cerise-coloured  rovers  and  piping  round  the 
waistband  and  basques.  It  is  fastened  at  the  side, 
slantways,  with  round  polished  steel  buttons ;  one  row 
of  similar  buttons  is  placed  over  each  of  the  sn-iall 
basques. 

The  Styrian  jficket  is  also  tight-fitting.  It  has  two 
long  basques  at  the  back,  reminding  one  somewhat  of 
the  fliips  of  a  gentleman’s  dress-coat,  and  two  short 
ones  in  front.  A  waistband  is  worn  over  the  jacket, 
and  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  rosette  and  two  lappets. 
This  model  is  generally  made  of  light-coloured  cash¬ 
mere,  and  ornamented  with  handsome  patterns  worked 
in  applique  and  embroidery. 

And  pray  is  there  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
bonnets?  AA’e  hear  the  inquiry  uttered  by  many  ffiir 
lips,  and  are  loath  to  answer  with  a  negative.  And  yet 
we  sec  but  little  that  is  new  in  female  headgears. 


853. — Walking  Toilet. 


THE  FASHION; 


•with  a  border  in  raised  embroidery  of  the  same  colour; 
in  front  there  is  a  bandeau  of  steel  and  gold,  -with 
pendants  drooping  over  the  forehead. 

Sashes  are  very  generally  worn  over  dresses,  not 
only  in  the  evening  but  in  the  daytime;  they  are 
extremely  wide,  and  arranged  in  flat  loops  at  the  back. 
The  loops  are  frequently  passed  through  large  circles 
of  gilt  metal  or  of  passeinontcrie ;  difTcrcnt  ornaments 
are  added  to  them,  such  as  a  bow  and  quiver,  a  hunting- 
horn,  a  golilen  branch  of  laurel,  and  so  on,  but  these 
should  be  selected  with  care  to  be  in  good  taste ;  and 
the  butterfly  sash  with  the  largo  satin  bow  still  seems 
to  us  preferable  to  all  others. 

Of  porte-jupes  there  are  two  in  greater  favour  than 
others,  the  I’errette  ceinturc,  with  chains  looping  up 
the  train  at  the  back  a  la  pai/soiwe,  and  the  Marie 
Antoinette,  consisting  of  a  double  cla-p,  which  fastens 
in  all  the  folds  of  the  skirt  Ik  hind. 

Among  the  toilets  of  the  month  wo  notice  silk 
dre.sses  with  a  very  deep  flounce  round  the  bottom. 
The  flounce  is  pleated  and  has  no  heading,  but  is 
finished  off  at  the  top  by  a  cross-strip  piped  with 
s:ttin ;  a  wi<lc  .sash  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  with 
fiat  loops  and  long  ends  at  the  back.  A  cross-strip, 
similar  to  that  :ibove  the  flounce,  is  placed  round  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  coat-sleeves  and  round  the  neck. 
The  cross-.^tlip  may  be  replaced  by  a  Vandyke  border. 


854. — Hall  Toilet. 

though  we  stand  like  Sister  Ann  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  tower  straining  our  eyes  to  see  whatever 
nouveaute  may  be  forthcoming,  and  vainly  question  the 
dusky  horizon  of  the  future. 

What  bonnets  we  see  are  as  diminutive  as  ever,  and 
always  more  or  less  resemble  a  fanchon  or  a  toquet. 
For  the  dani-saison  bonnets  are  made  of  crape  or  fine 
grenadine  embroidered  with  silk  of  the  same  colour,  of 
satin  trimmed  with  blond  of  the  same  shade,  and  of 
tulle  and  lace  with  flowers. 

The  tiny  fanchons  have  wide  lappets  or  a  voilettc 
falling  at  the  back,  and  lappets  also  in  front,  while 
narrow  ribbon  strings  are  tied  under  the  chignon. 

The  chaperons  fit  close  to  the  head,  and  are  orna¬ 
mented  in  front  with  a  diadem  just  above  the  fore¬ 
head.  In  general  we  observe  that  bonnets  are  placed 
much  more  forward  upon  the  head  than  they  were  last 
year,  while  the  back  of  the  head  is  left  completely 
uncovered,  except  perhaps  for  a  lace  voilette  or  lappets 
or  a  bow  of  wide  ribbon  falling  over  the  chignon. 

A  bonnet  of  pink  grenadine  is  arranged  in  close 
rouleau  pleats  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  pearl  orna¬ 
ments  fastening  down  the  pleats  at  regular  distances. 
At  the  back  two  square  lappets  are  bound  with  one 
rouleau,  'flie  front  lappets  to  luatcjx  are  fastened  with 
a  pearl  brooch. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  as  the  above  is 
made  of  pleated  pearl-grey  satin;  it  is  ornamented 


855.— Hall  Toilet. 
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a  quilling,  a  plait,  or  a  treble  rouleau  of  satin  of  the 
game  colour  as  the  dress. 

Very  frequently  the  high  bodice  is  open  at  the  throat 
witli  revers,  which  may  be  of  silk  or  satin.  In  some 
morning  dresses  a  buttoned  waistcoat  is  simulated 
inside,  between  the  rovers.  Otherwise  a  chemisette 
with  a  plastron  must  be  worn. 

Other  ways  of  trimming  afternoon  dresses  are 
!  putting  on  a  low  corselet,  collar,  and  cuffs  of  a  different 
1  material  over  a  plain  bodice,  a  Marie  Antoinette  fichu, 

!  or  a  short  open  jacket,  without  sleeves. 

These  ornaments  may  be  of  satin  over  a  silk  dress, 
or  of  gros-grain  or  glacd  silk  over  fancy  materials, 
j  The  fichu  is  frequently  of  the  same  material  as  the 
_  dress,  and  bordered  with  silk  or  satin  rouleaux  and 
narrow  guipure  lace  or  crimped  fringe.  This  style  of 
fichu,  crossed  over  the  bosom,  is  especially  becoming  to 
young  persons  with  slight  figures. 

A  handsome  reception  dress  is  made  of  gros-grain 
silk  of  a  fine  amethyst  colour.  Tliis  dress  has  a  high 
bodice,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  satin  and  edged 
round  the  neck  with  small  scallops.  There  are  double 

I  sleeves;  the  tight  ones  are  made  of  satin,  and  the 
upper  ones,  which  are  wide  and  open  are  of  gros-grain 
silk  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  colour.  The  dress  is 
trimmed  with  chains,  formed  of  linked  circles  half  silk 
and  half  satin,  producing  altogether  a  brilliant  effect. 
The  chain  is  placed  all  over  the  seams,  between  the  silk 
and  satin ;  it  also  forms  epanlettcs,  and  falls  in  two 
long  ends  from  the  shoulders.  The  same  trimming 
goes  round  the  waist,  crosses  tw'ice  the  front  part  of 
the  skirt,  and  loops  it  up  on  the  left  side ;  it  is  finished 
off  in  long  ends.  A  small  chatelaine  bag  of  the  same 
material  hangs  from  the  waistband  by  smaller  chains 
to  correspond. 

For  young  ladies,  afternoon  dresses  of  striped  or 

(figured  silk  are  made  with  a  low  square  bodice.  The 
top  of  the  bodice  is  bordered  with  a  cross-strip  of  the 
same  material,  edged  on  cither  side  with  fine  gimp 
cord.  The  cross-strip  forms  epaulettes,  and  there  are 
no  sleeves ;  the  waistband,  also  composed  of  a  similar 
cross-strip,  is  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  bow  and 
long  lappets  trimmed  with  cord,  and  edged  at  the 
bottom  with  deep  silk  fringe.  A  high  bodice  with  long 
sleeves,  of  white  cambric  muslin  trimmed  with  Venetian 
c.Tibroidcry  and  Valenciennes  lace,  is  worn  inside. 

An  evening  dress  of  pale  silver-grey  silk  is  made 
with  a  plain  gored  train-shaped  skirt,  over  which  the 
trimming  simulates  a  short  open  tunic.  This  trimming 
consists  of  a  deep  flounce  of  black  lace,  headed  with  a 
bouillon  of  gold-yellow  satin,  onamented  at  regular 
distances  with  butterfly  bows  of  the  same.  A  similar 
bouillon  with  smaller  bows  is  put  on  round  the  top  of  the 
low  square  bodice  and  forms  the  epaulettes.  The  long 
sleeves  are  of  black  spotted  tulle  arranged  in  bouillons, 
divided  by  strips  of  yellow  satin  ribbon.  The  high 
chemisette  is  also  of  black  tulle,  with  divisions  formed 
'  by  strips  of  black  lace  insertion,  and  edged  round  the 
,  *op  with  a  lace  border.  Coiffure  of  yellow  roses. 
Wide  sash  of  yellow  satin  tied  in  front.  Gold  colour 
is  fashionable,  but  bright  pink  or  cerise-coloured  satin 
may  be  used,  which  would  make  the  toilet  more  suitable 
for  a  young  married  lady. 


In  ball  toilets  gold  is  still  much  employed,  and  looks 
well  in  light  quantities  with  cloudy  fabrics  of  tulle  and 
gauze. 

At  the  last  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  following 
toilets  were  much  admired : — 

A  dress  of  white  satin,  bordered  with  a  large  plait  of 
white  passementerie  mixed  with  gold.  Upper-dress  of 
white  tulle,  much  longer  than  theunder  one,  but  gathered 
up  lengthwise  in  bouillons,  divided  by  much  narrower 
plaits,  to  correspond  with  the  first.  Each  of  these 
fine  white  and  gold  plaits  is  finished  off  with  a  delicate 
bunch  of  golden  fuchsias,  the  blossoms  drooping  over 
the  under  satin  skirt.  Low  satin  bodice  with  tulle 
draperies  looped  up  in  front  and  on  the  shoulders  with 
similar  bunches  of  golden  fuchsias ;  tulle  scarf. 

A  dress  of  white  glace  silk,  trimmed  with  a  very 
slightly  gathered  flounce,  about  ten  inches  deep  ;  this 
flounce  is  edged  with  a  border  of  blue  ribbon  covered 
with  tulle,  spangled  with  silver,  forming  a  Grecian 
pattern.  The  upper-skirt  is  of  white  gauze ;  it  is 
ornamented  with  lappets  of  blue  ribbon  of  unequal 
length.  A  very  wide  sash  of  blue  ribbon,  edged  on 
either  side  with  a  tulle  border  spangled  with  silver,  is 
tied  very  low  at  the  back,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
gauze  skirt,  jivhich  it  loops  up  slightly. 

Upon  the  low  bodice  of  white  glace  silk  a  corselet 
is  simulated  by  a  border  of  blue  ribbon  covered  with 
spangled  tulle,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  the 
upper  part  is  arranged  with  draperies  of  white  gauze, 
fastened  with  blue  bows.  The  under  part  is  plain. 
There  is  a  pretty  blue  epaulette  trimmed  with  silver 
lace. 

Again,  for  a  very  young  lady,  a  dr(  ss  of  white  tar¬ 
latan  over  white  silk  is  trimmed  with  ten  narrow  ruched 
flounces  of  rose-coloured  tarlatan,  above  which  comes  a 
double  ruche  of  the  same  colour.  Low  bodice,  with  a 
berthe,  crossed  in  front,  and  continued  at  the  back  into 
a  long  scarf,  lappets  falling  down  as  far  as  the  top  of 
the  trimming  of  the  skirt.  The  berthe  and  lappets  are 
trimmed  with  three  narrow  flounces  and  a  double  ruche, 
to  correspond  with  the  dress. 

854.  A  dress  of  pink  satin  with  a  long  skirt,  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  a  thick  ruche  of  pink  satin,  and 
terminated  with  bouillonnds  of  pink  tulle.  Low  square 
bodice  edged  with  lace.  Pink  tulle  upper-skirt,  looped 
up  on  each  side  with  black  velvet  ribbons,  coming  from 
the  shoulder  and  passed  under  the  waistband,  to  bo 
tied  in  a  bow  at  the  side. 

855.  Upper-dress  of  white  tulle,  entirely  ornamented 
with  cordons  of  ivy  leaves  cut  out  of  black  velvet. 
This  dress  is  looped  up  all  round,  and  shows  an  under- 
dress  of  white  or  coloured  satin,  bordered  round  the 
bottom  with  a  thick  rouleau  of  tulle,  also  trimmed  with 
velvet  ivy  leaves.  Low  round  bodice,  edged  with  a 
narrow  lace.  Short  puffed  sleeves. 

The  above  descriptions  and  illustrations  85 1  and  855 
will  give  our  fair  readers  some  idea  of  the  present  Paris 
fashions.  We  might  add  many  more  did  we  not  fear 
to  weary  them,  for  written  details  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  toilets  appear  tame  and  fatiguing,  while  if  we 
could  place  the  original  models  in  all  their  freshness 
and  beauty  before  our  readers’  eyes,  they  would  be 
charmed  and  dazzled  by  their  vai  iety  and  splendour. 
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856. — Velvet  CoiFirnE. 

compauied  with  velvet  ribbon  and 
foliage. 

858.  Coiffure  composed  in  front 
of  raised  bandeaux,  waved  in  sepa¬ 
rate  locks.  Ix)ng  Alexandra  curl  at 
the  side.  Chignon  composed  of 
three  large  loops,  the  front  one 
being  ornamented  with  a  diadem  of 
silver  foliage. 

859.  The  front  part  of  this  coiffure 
is  composed  of  two  small  bandeaux, 
the  sides  of  which  are  combed  up 
rt  racim-s  ilruites.  The  chignon  is 
formed  of  a  round  loop,  from  the 


856  to  861. 

Evening  Coiffures. 

856.  Coiffure  composed 
of  a  wide  velvet  ribbon, 
slightly  twisted  and  fas¬ 
tened  on  either  side  with 
cameos  enriched  with 
pearis.  A  large  bow  simu¬ 
lating  an  aigrette  is  placed 
on  the  left  side.  The  ends 
of  this  coiffure  form  the 
strings,  joined  together 
with  a  cameo. 

857.  Hood  entirely  made 
of  guipure,  ornamented 
with  a  deep  lace  border 
and  guipure  insertion,  ac- 


857. — Guiitre  lloon. 

centre  of  which  falls  a  tuft  of  frizzed 
curls.  The  ornamentation  consists 
of  a  bunch  of  roses,  over  which  are 
placed  several  dr^on-flies. 

860.  A  coiffure  with  raised  and 
waved  bandeaux.  Torsade  of  a  gold 
tissue,  with  bandelettes  and  stars. 
The  back  part  of  the  coiffure  is 
composed  of  long  curls,  simply 
waved  at  the  top  and  frizzed  at  the 
ends. 

861.  A  wreath  of  forget-me-nots. 


859. — Ball  Coiffure. 
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frills  of  pleated 
muslin,  upon 
which  are  placed 
little  loops  of  vel¬ 
vet  ribbon.  The 
front  and  back  are 
trimmed  with  five 
rows  of  narrow 
velvet  put  on  plain 
and  forming  a 
heart-8hape<l  pat¬ 
tern.  Velvetwuist- 
band  with  a  bow 
and  long  lappets 
trimmed  like  the 


8C2 — Evening  Fichu 


arranged  in  bunches  to  fall 
over  the  forehead  instead  of 
frizzed  curls. 


863. — ^Mcsun  Bodice. 


864  to  866. — Bonnet.'^. 

864.  Bonnet  of  green  velvet,  with 
a  round  crown.  Lace  border  form¬ 
ing  several  hollow  pleats,  from  which 
spring  golden  wheat-ears.  Large 
lace  scarf,  which  can  either  be 
folded  round  the  neck  or  worn  as 
a  veil. 

865.  Bonnet  of  mauve  velvet. 
'I'he  front  border,  in  the  Medici 


862.— Evening  Fichu. 
This  fichu  is  made  of  plain 
white  muslin.  It  is  low,  cut 
square,  and  trimmed  w  ith  two 
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huge  gilt  edifice  is  approached  by  steps,  and  so  tal 
that  it  might  be  let  off  in  floors  for  sleeping-rooms  fo; 
all  the  Carabas  family.  An  awful  bed !  A  murdei 
might  be  done  at  one  end  of  that  bcii  and  peojile 
sleeping  at  the  other  end  be  ignorant  of  it.  Gracious 
powers !  fancy  little  Lord  Carabas  in  a  nightcap  ascend¬ 
ing  those  stops  after  putting  out  the  candle." 

Another  description  of  a  splendid  bed  is  to  be  found 
among  Hood's  iioeins: — 

“ - A  splendid  gilded  carved  machine, 

That  was  lit  for  a  royal  chamber ; 

On  the  top  was  a  gorgeous  golden  wreath, 

And  the  damask  curtains  hung  down  beneath 
Like  clouds  of  crimson  and  amber. 

“  Curtains,  hold  up  by  two  plump  little  things 
IV'ith  golden  bodies  and  golden  wings — 
ilcre  fins  for  such  solidities— 

Two  Cupids,  in  short. 

Of  the  regular  sort, 

Hut  tho  housemaid  called  them  ‘  Cupidities.’ 

“  N  '  p.itchwork  quilt,  all  scams  and  scars, 

Lut  velvet,  powdered  with  golden  stars — 

A  fit  mantle  for  AfyAt-Commanders ! 

And  the  pillow,  as  white  as  snow  undimm'd, 

And  as  cool  as  the  pool  that  the  breeze  has  skimm’d, 
Was  cased  in  tho  finest  cambric,  and  trimm'd 
With  tho  costliest  laco  of  Flanders. 

“  And  tho  l)cd — of  the  cider's  softest  down — 

’Twas  a  place  to  revel,  to  smother,  to  drown 
In  a  bliss  in.spired  by  the  poet ; 

For  if  ignorance  bo  indeed  a  bliss, 

Wliat  blessed  ignorance  equals  this— 

To  sleep,  and  not  to  know  it 

Alany  curious  stories  have  been  told  of  state  bed.s 
and  ‘  four-posters.”  A  Persian  ambassador  visited 
England  some  years  ago;  a  magnificent  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  was  placed  at  his  disiiosal  by  the  liberality  of 
a  nobleman  anxious  to  show  the  illustrious  stranger 
every  courtesy.  In  the  state  bedroom  stood  a  superb 
bedstead,  richly  carved,  with  lofty  canopy  and  gorgeous 
curtains,  and  coverlet  of  satin  and  lace.  Taking  this 
“four-poster”  for  a  throne,  the  ambassador  gravely 
seated  himself  iii  the  middle,  aud  received  his  host,  and 
visitors,  and  the  numerous  attendants  at  his  levee— in 
bed.  At  night  he  rose,  aud  retiring  to  the  hearthrug, 
slept  soundly. 

Then  we  have  horrible  stories  of  beds — four-iiostcrs 
always — that  look  innocent  enough  by  day,  but  woe  to 
the  unwary  slecjicr  who  tries  to  pass  a  night  shrouded 
by  those  mysterious  curtains;  they  are  sure,  as  In- 
goldshj  hath  it, 

“  To  dream  of  the  devil,  aud  wake  in  a  fright,” 
if  not  to  see  dreadful  “  women  in  white”  wailing  over 
a  murdered  child,  or  their  own  heads,  or  some  such 
trifle  that  women  will  mourn  over  and  fidget  about. 

No  wonder  that,  listening  to  tales  like  these,  the 
dear  old  ladies  used  to  roll  a  ball  beneath  the  four-post 
beds  they  dared  not  look  under,  in  case  of  a  man — a 
murderer  and  ruffian,  of  course — being  concealed ;  and 
that  we,  their  descendants,  are  glad  to  banish  these 
fearful  beds  to  the  lumber-room,  and  take  in  exchange 
the  light  and  pretty  half-tester  bed,  the  Arabian,  and 
others,  now  universally  adopted  in  these  “  degenerate” 
modern  days.  With  the  venerable  four-posters  feather 
beds  have,  in  most  cases,  disappeared ;  the  feather  bed. 


although  long  deemed  a  luxury,  has  now  given  place 
to  the  hair  mattress,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
French,  from  whom  it  is  often  called  the  “  French 
mattress.”  The  h.air  mattress  placed  over  a  “  spring 
mattress”  is  now  considered  the  perfection  of  a  luxu¬ 
rious  couch.  The  spring  mattress  is  fonned  of  sepa¬ 
rate  coils  of  copper-wire,  shaped  like  an  hour-glass ; 
hcae  coils  are  fastened  in  a  frame,  and  coverc<l  with 
thick  padding.  Fc.athers  being  bad  conductor.s  of 
caloric,  it  is  found  that  they  do  not  allow  of  that  free 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  animal  body  which  is  c.'^ser- 
tial  to  its  due  comfort  and  health,  and  accordingly 
the  hair  bed  is  adopted,  as  being  both  more  wholesome 
and  more  coiidiicive  to  repose.  This  change  of  bedding 
is  found  mo.st  beiieflcial  in  consumptive  cases.  Deli¬ 
cate  children  should  sleep  upon  a  hard  niattres.5,  tho 
iiarder  the  better;  and  young  and  growing  persons 
should  never  indulge  in  tho,  it  mu.st  bo  owned,  delight 
of  a  feather  beil. 

Beds  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  position 
they  are  to  occupy  iu  a  bedroom,  to  chc  size  of  that 
bedroom,  and  also  to  their  being  placed  in  a  town  or 
country  house.  For  town  houses  nothing  is  preferable 
to  bedsteads  of  iron  or  brass.  These  are  now  made 
light  and  elegant,  and  can  ho  painted  to  conespond 
with  the  rest  of  the  bedroom  furniture,  eveu  when  it  is 
inlaid  in  tvvo  or  three  colours.  For  small  rooms  the 
rounded  beds  occupy  le.ss  space.  These  bedsteads  are 
the  invention  of  a  il.  Grossetete,  and  are  very  cleg.ant 
and  convenient.  T'he  half-tester  is  rounded  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  footboard,  if  we  m.iy  apply  that  term 
to  the  delicate  trclliscd  work  at  tho  foot  of  the  beds. 
London  houses  admit  of  high  half-testers,  but  in  placing 
a  bedstead  iu  a  country  cottage  it  will  be  found  that, 
even  if  tho  bedstead  can  be  put  up,  the  top  is  so  near 
tho  ceiling  that  it  looks  crowded  and  out  of  character. 
An  Arabian  or  tent  bed  is  suitable  for  a  cottage,  and  a 
pretty  lined  chintz  for  drapery  is  preferable  to  any  rich 
damask  or  rep  for  the  country.  In  draping  our  beds 
aud  bedrooms,  wc  may  well  take  a  lesson  from  our 
French  neighbours.  AVe  do  not  avail  ourselves  half 
enough  of  the  elegant  folds  iu  which  snowy  muslin 
falls.  We  saw  a  bedroom  of  a  French  huly  in  the  early 
part  of  last  June.  The  windows  were  draped  with 
spotless  muslin,  quite  plain,  and  blue  ribbon  was  run 
in  the  hem,  and  a  goffered  frill  of  muslin  edged  the 
hem;  the  bed-curtains  were  suspended  from  a  light 
wreath  of  fine  brasswork  attached  to  the  ceiling ;  a 
small  chandelier  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  com¬ 
posed  of  white  and  coloured  convolvulus  blossoms  and 
tendrils;  candelabra  to  match  were  on  the  chcminLC. 
There  were  few  ornaments  about,  but  all  was  simple, 
spotlessly  clean,  aud  showed  a  refined  mind  at  once 
pure  and  elegant.  Aud  all  this  at  little  cost.  The 
room  would  have  been  nothing  without  the  muslin 
draperies,  which  are  inexpensive  enough.  Yet,  upon 
inquiry,  we  found  that  these  pretty  hangings  were  only 
renewed  once  in  five  years,  though  of  course  they  passed 
through  tho  bauds  of  tho  hlaHchisseusc  every  summer, 
and  were  replaced  by  warmer  curtains  in  the  winter. 

From  beds  wc  will  proceed  next  month  to  bedroom 
furniture,  and  before  quitting  our  subject  we  will  also 
speak  of  blankets,  sheets,  aud  counterpanes. 
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THE  “  (EDirUS  COLONEUS”  OF  SOPHOCLES  AND  MENDELSSOHN. 


THE  “(EDirUS  COLONELS’  OF  SOPHOCLES 
AND  MENDELSSOHN. 

''PHE  almost  perfect  performance  last  year  by  the 
J-  admirably-trained  choir  under  the  able  directorship 
(  f  Mr.  Henry  Ix.'slie  of  a  portion  of  the  fine  old  Greek 
trajredy  of  AulUjone,  with  its  accompanying  music,  so 
worthily  rendered  by  the  prince  of  classical  composers, 
the  late  lamented  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  led  to 
a  promise  that  the  (lulipns  Colonciix  should  next 
season  succeed  that  tragedy,  of  which  it  is,  in  historic.al 
fact,  the  precursor. 

Speaking  of  its  musical  composition,  it  fonns  the 
second  of  the  glorious  triad  of  the  great  Greek 
dramatist  Sophocles,  which  Mendelssohn,  at  the  urgent 
instigation  of  his  impetuous  and  somewhat  despotic 
j)atron  the  King  of  Prussia,  set  to  music.  In  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  music,  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  of  Antiijoiie,  anti  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  (Edipux  Ih  r,  the  third  of  the  three  dramas  forming, 
as  it  were,  a  perfect  musical  trinity,  should  have  been 
left  by  his  premature  death  in  too  unfinished  a  state 
to  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  lovers  of  grand  classical  music  owe  a  he.avy  debt 
of  obligation  to  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  for  having  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public  these  two  great  masterpieces  in 
the  world  of  music,  and  for  their  worthy  interpretation 
by  band  and  chorus. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  English  version  of 
the  grand  old  Greek  dramatist  is  not  more  worthy 
either  of  the  antique  original  or  its  modern  musical 
setting ;  but  though  it  bears  a  name  of  some  literary 
standing  (Mr.  W.  Bartholomew),  it  must  be  pronounced 
utterly  unworthy.  There  is,  indeed,  a  puerility  about 
the  spoken  dialogue  and  recitations  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  rather  a  drawback  than  an  assistance  to 
the  admirable  performance,  musically  speaking,  with 
which  Mr.  Leslie  inaugurated  the  thirteenth  season  of 
his  scries  of  classical  concerts.  Oulipu.i  Coloncus, 
with  the  original  music  composed  by  Mendelssohn  in 
1S45,  was  performed  in  the  same  year  at  the  king’s 
private  theatre  at  Potsdam  ;  three  years  after,  in  1848, 
by  express  command  of  her  Majesty,  our  own  Queen, 
at  Buckingham  Palace ;  and  now  heanl  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  if  we  except  its  performance  on  one 
occasion  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Anderson,  her  Majesty’s  pianiste. 

The  story  of  Qvlipus — “  the  blind  old  man  who  was  a 
king,  but  is  a  king  no  more" — is  truly  Greek  in  its  brief 
and  stem  simplicity,  and  the  action,  conformably  with 
a  strict  regard  to  the  unities,  is  all  supposed  to  occur 
within  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  After  a  brief  instru¬ 
mental  introduction,  mournfully  suggestive  of  the 
tragic  nature  of  the  poem,  we  are  introduced  (by 
rhythmical  dialogue)  to  “  CEdipus — woe-fated  ffidipus,’’ 
aged,  blind,  in  penury  —  wandering  forth  from  his 
liingdom  of  Thebes,  from  which  he  has  been  exiled. 
Guided  by  his  virtuous  and  loving  daughter  Antigone, 
he  has  reached  the  confines  of  a  grove  sacred  to  the 
Eumenidcs,  or  avenging  Furies.  In  this  spot  it  had 
been  predicted  by  an  oracle  that  his  life  and  his  woes 
should  end,  and  when  from  a  casual  passer-by  he  learns 
he  is  on  the  marge  of  the  lone  grove  sacred  to  those 


goddesses,  he  invokes  them  to  fulfil  the  predielion  and 
end  his  life  of  sorrow.  ‘ 

Antigone  warns  him  of  the  approach  of  strangers, 
to  shun  whom  they  retire  on'  of  siglit,  and  the  elders 
of  the  land,  in  a  fine  descriptive  chorus  strophe,  pro¬ 
claim  their  indignation  at  the  stranger  who  has  dared 
to  profane  their  sacred  retreat.  CEdipus  and  Antigone 
present  themselves,  and  their  anger  is  turned  to  pity  at 
sight  of  the  misfortune  with  which  the  helpless  aged 
wanderer  is  stricken.  They  address  him  in  an  anti¬ 
strophe  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  tenderness — 

“  O  say 

Without  sight  wert  thou  born  ?" 

but  warn  him  still  to  remove  from  the  awful  place 
whither  his  footsteps  have  strayed,  and  seek  a  spot 
where  he  may  more  safely  remain. 

In  Strophe  2,  in  which  the  chorus — so  important  an 
adjunct  in  the  Greek  drama  in  describing  and  connect¬ 
ing  the  quick  succession  of  events — assure  him  of  safety 
from  harm  or  violence  when  he  shall  have  removed 
farther  on,  there  is  a  passage  of  exquisite  tenderness 
and  beauty,  where  Antigone  is  represented  encouraging 
her  wretched  outcast  father ; — 

“  Still  follow,  still  follow,  fearlessly  treading ; 

Remember  thy  daughter  leads  thee.” 

Tlie  old  man  begs  not  to  be  removed  out  of  hearing 
of  them,  “  For,"  he  says,  “  we  come  to  obey  and  not 
to  oppose  Fate.”  The  elders  in  chorus  reply  by  pre¬ 
scribing  the  bounds  beyond  which  he  must  not  pass, 
and  then  question  the  sightless  wanderer  of  his  name 
and  race,  and  from  what  land  he  comes.  Counselled  by 
his  wise  and  gentle  daughter  to  “  speak  frtinkly  and 
hide  nothing  from  them,"  he  proclaims  his  woeful 
name  and  lineage. 

Dreading  that  his  presence  will  draw  upon  them  the 
anger  of  the  gods  and  “  the  fatal  curse  that  hangs  o'er 
Coloncus,”  they  now  vehemently  urge  his  departure 
from  their  sacred  precincts,  and  again  the  voice  of  his 
“poor  sad  child,”  Antigone,  is  heard  “pleading”  in 
mournful  accents  of  unapproachable  sweetness  and 
p.athos  “  to  fathers  in  a  father’s  cause,”  and  appealing 
to  them  by 

“  Your  children,  wives,  your  cherish’d  hopes  of  heaven, 

Aftd  by  that  cerViin  Fatr.  lehich  none  can  shun" 

to  display  the  godlike  attribute  of  mercy.  We  have 
italicisc<l  the  second  line  as  showing  how  the  irre¬ 
vocable  decrees  of  Fate  were  always  used  as  agents 
to  solve  the  mystery  or  produce  the  events  of  the  Greek 
drama. 

The  gentle  suppliant  prevails;  they  arc  permitted 
to  remain,  and  are  joined  by  the  daughter  and 
sister,  Ismene,  who  tells  them  that  the  oraele  h.aving 
predicted  that  whoever  gains  possession,  either  by 
craft,  persuasion,  or  force,  of  the  person  of  (Edipus 
shall  prosper,  Creon,  his  usurjiing  brother-in-law,  is 
hastening  thither  with  an  armed  band  to  endeavour  to 
force  him  back  to  Thebes.  She  also  tells  him  that  his 
two  sons  Etcocles  and  Polyniccs  arc  engaged  in  a 
deadly  combat  for  the  crown.  The  outraged  exile 
launches  a  fearful  imprecation  on  his  unnatural  off¬ 
spring,  and  declares  that  neither  they  nor  “  Creon  with 
all  the  Theban  powers”  shall  draw  him  thence. 
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Ismenc  ropaira  to  the  grove  of  the  F iirics  in  hopes  to 
jppease  their  wrath,  and  is  seized  upon  by  “  Creon’s 
jnned  band,”  while,  as  the  verse  says,  “  the  Athenian 
jjgcs  praise  their  native  land”  in  strophe  and  anti- 
itrophe  of  excelling  sweetness,  in  which  we  know  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  picturesque  and  pure  beauty 
of  the  melody,  or  its  delicious  and  expressive  instru¬ 
mental  accompaniment. 

“  Thou  comest  here  to  the  land,  O  friend !” 

Croon  now  enters  with  his  hostile  troop  of  Thebans, 
and,  failing  in  hi-  attempt  to  persuade  or  force  Qidipus 
away,  drags  Antigone  from  him.  'I'liescus,  with  his 
Athenians,  appears,  rescues  the  aged  sulTerer  and  re¬ 
stores  his  daughters  to  his  arms,  then  leads  his  Athenian 
troops  to  battle  against  the  'I'heban  spoiler.  This  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a  noble  battle  chorus  in  two 
strophes  and  two  antistrophes,  in  which  the  fray  and 
Jin  of  a  battle  are  most  grandly  d.  picted. 

After  the  victorious  return  of  'I’heseus  there  is  a 
beautiful  strophe,  in  which  the  chorus  de.scribe 
“  All  the  woes  tliat  goad 
Life’s  weary  pilgrim  on  its  thorny  r.iad 
When  the  health  and  the  strength  arc  gone.” 

\Vc  quote  the  translated  words  of  the  antistrophe,  as 
they  serve  to  show  that  the  feeling  of  trouble  and 
sense  of  weariness  was  much  the  same  in  the  time  of 
the  ancients  as  at  the  present  day.  There  is  a  sad,  if 
true,  philosophy  about  it : — 

“  Not  to  bo  is  the  best  blessing, 

Or  in  early  childhood  to  die, 

And  escape  all  the  cares  and  pains. 

They  living  longest  endure  the  longest." 

Such,  according  to  ilr.  Bartholomew,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  old  Greek  dramatist  on  the  vanity  of  human  life. 

After  an  interview  with  his  son  Bolyniccs,  in  which 
he  pronounces  on  him  his  bitter  curse,  the  inevitable 
hourdraws  near  for  (Edipus.  Its  approach  is  heralded 
5y  peals  of  distant  thunder,  and  in  strophe  No.  1  and 
iDtistrophc  a  highly  grand  and  graphic  portrayal  of  a 
itorm  is  afforded.  The  orchestral  accompatdinents, 
rividly  describing  crashes  of  thunder  and  vivid  light¬ 
ning  Hashes,  are  truly  sublime,  and  such  as  none  but 
the  most  commanding  genius  could  have  conceived. 
'While  the  terrific  tempest  rages,  the  chorus,  terror- 
itrickcn,  implore  of  Jove  to  avert  from  their  heads  the 
disaster  they  fear  the  blind  man  lias  drawn  upon  them. 

(Edipus,  certain  that  the  awful  moment  comes  fore- 
hJd  by  Fate  which  cannot  be  eluded,  desires  the  presence 
of  his  protector  and  saviour,  Theseus,  iu  whose  presence 
ilone  ho  desires  to  resign  his  spirit.  There  is  a  grand 
poetical  conception  in  his  injunction  to  his  daughters, 
tho  have  hitherto  guided  his  benighted  steps : — 

*•  Now  touch  mo  not,  for  I 
IkJiiiIil  {ns!iiic‘ii'el!i  the  mnj  to  Diuih." 

Here  occurs  an  cxfiuisitcly-harnioniscd  quartet  and 
dioriis : — 

“  If  I  may  call  on  tlico,  night-voilod  Proserpine !” 

It  is  highly  touching,  and  appropriate  to  the 
•ituation.  as  are  the  few  sad,  wailing  minor  chords 
vhich  accompany  the  despairing  lament  of  the  sisters 
for  their  father  so  dear,  now  lost  to  them  for  ever. 
The  chorus  conclude  tho  gloomy  tragedy,  urging  resig- 
ution  and  submission. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

TtpiUjfht.  It'iroanre.  With  words  by  Ch.  Gounod.  (Cramer 
and  Co.) — .Avery  eleijant  rnmiiosition.  remarkable  for  some  beau¬ 
tiful  harmonics  and  modnlutious  in  the  accompaniment  The 
words  arc  translated  in  a  very  poetical  spirit  by  Mr.  H.  Farnie. 

Jeannif.  (Cramer  and  Co.) — A  pretty  bnt  ra'her  common¬ 

place  ballad,  written  and  composed  by  Mr.  Charles  Blimnhin. 

ilft  Lore  well  Mtel  UV.fcc  Gentle  Maiden,  Oulu  the  Night 

U  iiuls  Sigh  Ahme,  are  three  very  charming  songs  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan’s  new  and  snecessfiil  operetta  of  the  Contrabaii<liiita,'pah- 
lished  by  Messrs.  Boosey  and  Co.,  words  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bnrnand. 

Christmas  Dells.  Song.  Words  by  Longfellow.  Mn-io  by 
J.  L  Hatton.  (Bo  'Sey  and  Co.)  —A  composition  of  a  very  superior 
order  by  one  of  our  most  esteemed  Fnglish  mnsicians.  The  music, 
which  is  in  three-four  time,  is  highly  appro]>riato  to  the  beautiful 
words  of  tho  American  port.  Its  deserved  jmpalarity  will  be  in- 
creaaed  by  the  admirable  singing  of  Mr.  Santley. 

Detinty  is  so  Shg  and  The  l.ittle  Floicers,  both  enng  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  German  Heed’s  new  entirtaiument,  A  Qnii  t  Ghuteau. 
Words  by  R.  Re<ce,  Esi|.  Music  by  Miss  Virginia  Gabriel. 
(fliHtsey  and  Co.) — The  former  is  i.  lively  song  of  the  comie  order 
for  the  contralto  voice ;  the  latter  a  delicions  little  ballad  for 
s  iprano,  wiii  di,  from  its  simple,  pleasing  melody,  is  sure  to  be  a 
fiivonrite  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  drawing-room. 

IVhnt  Ails  this  Heart  a’  Mine?  (Scotch  song)  Faith,  The 
Inserted  House,  The  Lure  of  Years,  Eveleen,  Oh  ITdt  Thou 
Hare  Mg  Hniul,  Otari  (Doff  and  Stewart,  Oxford-street.) — This 
is  a  batch  of  songs,  all  by  the  same  talented  lady  composer.  Of 
the  first  we  caimot  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Scotch  mnsic 
is  a  Sj.eciality  of  itself,  and  an  imitation  is  rarely  a  success.  The 
others  ere  far  abore  m-diocrity,  particularly  the  two  latter,  thu 
words  of  which  —respectively  by  the  two  lamented  poets,  J.  J. 
Lonsdale  and  Mrs.  E.  Barrett  Browning — enhance  the  merit  of 
the  pretty  and  original  music. 

Forgotten,  Sever!  Song.  Ch.  Gounod.  (Duff  and  Stewart, 
1 17,  Oxford-itreet.)  —  A  bcantifnl  melody  in  threo-fonr  time, 
writttn  in  the  best  style  of  this  refined  and  spirituel  compn.ser. 

The  Siiug  of  the  Cats.  A  capital  comic  ditty.  By  Howard 
Paul.  (Cramer  and  Co.) — Though  wittily  designated  "  a  most 
nn-f>  lino  ballad  set  to  mew-sic,”  we  must  confess  to  having  felt 
greatly  a-m-  wsed  by  it. 

Miisie  on  the  Ocean.  S.s.  Cd.  (Chappell  and  Co.) — A  serenade, 
by  W.  S.  llockstro.  The  air  is  very  pleasing  and  effectively  ar¬ 
ranged. 

The  Exeter  Hall :  on  Illustrated  Monthly  Moga-ine  of  Sacred 
Music.  (Met/.ler  and  Co ,  37,  Great  Marlborongh-street,  and 
George  Uoiitb-dge  and  Sons,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill.) — This  is 
the  first  number  of  a  work  devoted  to  sacred  mnsic,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  of  which  we  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  B{)eak  in 
terms  of  uiii|ualiQ>  d  praise.  As  to  manner,  it  is  got  np  in  a  really 
superior  st\lu  ;  wliile  for  malter,  the  contents  are  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  No,  1  is  a  very  melodious  and  appropriate  setting  by 
tbat  pleasing  composer,  Sliss  M.  Lindsay  (Mrs.  Worthington 
Bliss),  of  a  hymn  translated  from  the  Latin,  supposed  to  have 
lieen  written  by  tho  luifortnnate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  the 
period  •  f  her  eap'ivity  in  England.  It  is  entitled  “  Qneen  Mary’s 
Prsyer,”  and  is  inteinled,  we  presume,  as  an  illustration  to  Uie 
beautilully-execnted  vignette  whieh  forms  the  froutis{>iece  of  the 
work.  An  excellent  selection  of  snhjeets  for  tho  harmonium 
comprises  n  eborale  from  Mendelssohn’s  “St.  Paul,”  and  a  well- 
writteu  “  Ave  Maria”  by  a  German  composer  of  less  fame,  Heider- 
meyer;  a  simple  hymn,  well  suited  to  the  family  circle,  “My 
Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt,"  the  composition  of  Mr.  Willing,  the  organist 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital;  a  “  Benediction"  by  the  popular  Eng¬ 
lish  composer,  Stephen  Glover ;  and,  finally,  the  crowning  piece  of 
the  work,  a  select  on  of  sacred  themes  from  the  pen  of  Ch. 
Gounod,  whose  genius  never  shows  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  employed  On  church  mnsic.  Tho  selection,  which  comprises 
a“D'>mine  Fdi,"  a  “Qnoiiiam  tu  Solus,"  and  a  “  Sanctus,"  is 
most  agreeably  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  E.  F.  Rimbanlt. 
VVu  can  cordially  recommend  this  magazine  as  affording  the 
means  of  delightful  recreation  for  a  Sunday  orouiug. 
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in  illustration.  Bows  of  blue  vel¬ 
vet  ribbon  are  fastened  on  the 
shoulders.  At  the  back  the  trim¬ 
ming  goes  round  the  neck  only.  A 
white  muslin  bodice  completes  the 
dress. 

871  &  872. — Cashmere  Comforters 
WITH  Tbrkish  Embroidery. 

These  comforters  are  made  of 
strips  of  cashmere  forty-six  inches 
long  and  ten  inches  wide.  They 
are  ornamented  with  embroidery 
patterns  in  coloured  silk,  sewn  to¬ 
gether  at  the  sides,  hemmed  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  drawn  together 
in  gathers,  and  finished  off  with 
coloured  silk  tassels.  No.  871  is 
made  of  purple  cashmere,  orna¬ 
mented  at  each  end  with  two 
borders,  embroidered  w'th  coloured 


8C7. — Pellsse  for  a  Little  Boy 
FROM  2  TO  4  Years  Old. 

Our  pattern  is  made  of  brown 
velveteen,  trimmed  wdth  yellow  silk 
braiil  and  bronze  buttons.  The 
right  side  of  the  bodice  and  skirt 
is  slanting,  and  overlaps  the  left, 
as  seen  in  illustration.  The  skirt 
is  lined  with  muslin;  the  bodice 
with  calico.  The  waistband  fastens 
under  a  bow  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dreas. 


808. — Silk  Apron  for  a  Girl 
FROM  10  TO  12  Years  Old. 
This  apron  is  made  of  black  silk. 
It  is  cut  out  in  Vandykes  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  twenty -two  inches 
long  and  twenty-five  inches  wide. 


807.— Pelisse  for  a  Little  Boy 


809.— Silk  Apron  with  V.yxdyke  Trimming. 


A  pocket  a  la  chatelaine  is  fastened 
on  the  right  side  ;  it  is  also  cut  out 
in  Vandykes,  and  ornamented  with 
buttons  embroidered  with  beads. 
The  apron  is  trimmed  with  a  cross 
strip  of  black  silk,  edged  on  cither 
side  with  narrow  braid  embroidered 
with  beads. 


silk  in  chain  stitch.  No. 
872  is  made  of  cashmere, 
and  embroidered  in  satin 
stitch  with  a  raised  pattern 
in  coloured  silk.  The  border 
is  embroidered  in  satin  stitch, 
point  russe,  and  chain  stitch. 


809. — Silk  Apron  with  Vandyke 
Trimming,  for  a  Little  Girl 
FROM  0  TO  8  Years  Old. 

This  apron  is  made  of  black  silk, 
twenty  inches  long,  twenty-four 
inches  wide,  and  trimmed  with 
black  silk  Vandykes,  cross  strips  of 
black  silk,  and  narrow  bl.ack  silk 
braid  embroidered  with  beads.  The 
pocket  is  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  same 
manner,  as  well  as 
the  pointed  waist- 
band. 

Low  Gored  Frock 
FOR  A  Girl  from  8 
to  10  Y EARS  Old. 

^  This  dress  fastens 

with  blue  velvet, 
arranged  as  seen 


'3.  —  Gored  Apron  wttb 
Braces  for  a  Girl  fro* 
8  TO  10  Years  Old. 

This  apron  is  made  of  black 
glace  silk,  and  trim¬ 
med  with  cross  stripe 
of  the  same  material, 
piped  with  white  silk, 
and  black  buttonsem- 
broidered  with  beads. 
The  braces  are  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  same 
manner ;  they  are 
joined  together  in 
front  by  strips  of 
black  silk  piped  with 
white  of  different 
lengths,  as  seen  in 

k illustration.  The 
pockets  are  trimmed 
in  the  same  manner. 
The  apron  fastens  at 
the  back  with  black 
silk  cord  and  tassch 


870. — Low  Gored  Frock, 
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874. — High  Dress,  with  Marie  Antoinette  Fichu, 
FOR  A  Girl  froji  10  to  12  Years  Old. 

This  dress  is  made  of  grey  serge.  The  fichu, 
waistband,  and  sleeves  are  ornamented  with  a  cross 
strip  of  blue  glace  silk  two  inches  wide,  folded  in 
the  middle,  and  sewn  on  along  the  selvedge.  The 
seam  is  covered  under  a  white  and  blue  silk  braid, 
sewn  on  with  a  fancy  stitch  of  blue  wool.  The 
skirt  is  gored,  and  the  dress  is  fastened  all  the  way 
down  the  front  with  blue  silk  buttons. 

876.— Dress  for  a  Girl  from  10  to  12  Years  Old. 

This  dress  is  made  of  blue  woollen  rep,  and  is 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet.  The  skirt  is  gored,  pleated 


871. — Cashmere  Comforter 
with  Turkish  Embroidery. 


872. — Cashmere  Comforter 
WITH  Turkish  Embroidery. 


at  the  back,  and  ornamented 
at  the  bottom  with  a  cross  strip 
of  velvet  1 2  inches  wide.  The 
pockets  are  also  ornamented 
with  similar  strips.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bodice  imi¬ 


tates  a  corscht,  and  is  made 
of  rep;  the  upper  part  is 
covered  with  velvet,  fastened 
jvith  white  mother-of-pearl 
buttons,  and  trimmed  with 
blue  silk  fringe. 


873. — Gored  Apron  with  Hr-aces. 


JM 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“And  yo  sail  walk  in  silk  altire.” 

Jut  k  vf  ITa--.cfdf.an. 

1''0  ba  cLad  in  silk  lias  ever  been  the  ambition  and 
delight  of  the  mind  feminine  since  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  that  t.ie  delic.ate  silken  thread  spun  by  the  Silk¬ 
worm's  ancestors  could  be  converted  into  apparel.  The 
art  of  manufacturing  silken  tissues  appears  to  have 
originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  to  have  been  practised 
by  them  2,700  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Per¬ 
sians  and  Tyrians  possessed  the  art  long  before  it  was 
introduced  into  Kurope,  which  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  Venetians,  whose  fame 
as  traders  is  well  known,  monopolised  tbe  trade,  and 
for  a  long  period  were  the  only  channel  through  \vhich 
the  silk  produce  of  the  Greek  Empire  was  transferred 
to  the  Westerns,  and  they  derived  enormous  wealth 
from  this  source.  The  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  in 
Franco  was  not  begun  till  15G4.  In  1C85  the  revocation 
of  theEdictof  Nantes  caused  a  number  of  skilledFreuch 
workmen  to  come  over  to  England,  and  they  settled  at 
Spitalfields ;  and  in  1730  English  silk  goods  bore  a 
higher  price  in  Italy  than  those  made  by  the  Italians, 
and  at  the  present  time  t^pitalficlds  “  holds  her  own” 
with  Lyons. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  clothing,  when  silk  is  abundant 
and  silk  dresses  marvellously  cheap,  when  every  house¬ 
keeper  and  upper  servant  possesses  at  least  one  silk 
dress,  and  every  maid-of-all-work  hopes  to  have  one 
“  soon,”  it  is  curious  to  read  of  an  empress  being  refused 
a  silken  robe  on  aecount  of  its  enormous  cost.  But  this 
record  of  the  barbarity  of  man  will  remain  to  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  the  Emperor  Aurclian.  Cui  hono  to  be  an 
empress  in  those  days  ?  Some  little  palliation  of  the 
emperor's  cruelty  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  royal 
pui-ple  silk  cost  nine  guineas  per  ounce;  the  common 
colours  were  only  two  guineas  and  a-half  per  ounce, 
and  of  course  an  empress  could  not  wear  anything  but 
purple.  Let  us  be  thankful,  my  fair  butterflies,  that 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela,  and  that  we  can  procure 
English,  French,  Japanese,  Tusseh,  and  Chinese  silks 
at  small  cost  and  with  little  trouble.  Par  cxemple,  the 
Silkworm  saw  some  Japanese  silks  at  Mr.  Peter  Ilobin- 
son's.  Oxford-street,  of  entirely  novel  design  and  manu¬ 
facture.  These  dresses  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  Japa¬ 
nese  silk  and  Japanese  grass,  and  will  neither  shrink 
nor  “cockle”  when  wetted.  They  are  made  in  four 
colours — blue,  dark  brown,  violet,  and  brownish  fawn 
colour.  The  pattern  is  peculiar  and  very  pretty.  The 
dress  looks  something  like  a  very  good  brochu  silk.  It 
flows  out  in  soft  folds  when  made  up,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  present  style  of  gored  skirts.  I  saw 
some  of  them  made  up,  trimmed  very  prettily  with 
satin  and  large  raised  rosettes.  The  price  of  the  dress 
unmade  is  2^  guineas. 

I  also  saw  some  handsome  Japanese  poplins  made  up 
with  long  train  skirts,  and  trimmed  with  satin  rouleaux. 
The  dresses  are  rich  iron-grey  in  colour,  and,  trimmed 
with  violet  or  blue,  look  exceedingly  handsome.  A 
fawn-coloured  Japanese  poplin  was  trimmed  with  rose 
satin  in  scallops ;  loops  of  satin  were  placed  to  simtdate 
tying  down  the  scallops.  This  dress  was  prepared  for 


a  young  married  lady  to  wear  at  a  wedding  breakfast. 

1  then  remarked  a  number  of  beautiful  glace  and  poult- 
de-soie  silks  of  plain  colours  without  p.atterns.  The 
prevailing  tints  were  various  shades  of  blue,  brown, 
violet,  fawn,  gas-green,  i-ert  temlre,  and  there  were  at 
least  five  or  six  different  shades  of  all  these  colours 
except  the  gas-green. 

I  was  occupied  for  some  time  in  admiring  not  only 
the  lovely  hues,  but  the  evenness  of  the  manufacture 
and  the  quality  of  the  silk.  The  black  silk  for  which 
Mr.  Robinson  is  mostly  noted  is  marly  the  colour  of 
Lyons  velvet,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  cut  out.  It  is 
now  made  in  two  qualities  at  10s.  and  13s.  per  yard 
respectively.  I  then  looked  at  broche  silks,  which  are 
extremely  fashionable,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  They 
are  very  pretty,  and  range  in  price  from  £3  lOs.  to 
four  and  five  guineas. 

As  is,  perhaps,  natural,  silk  dresses  are  favourites  of 
mine.  A  lady  always  looks  well  in  black  silk,  and  1 
believe  silk  dresses  are  really  economical  wear,  especir.Ily 
for  ladies  who  have  seen  fivc-and-twenty  summers,  and 
who  would  require  stuff  dresses  to  be  much  triniuicJ, 
but  who  look  remarkably  well  in  a  plain  silk  diuis. 
Light  silks  are  pretty  for  spring  and  summer  rvear,  and 
w  ith  moderate  care  last  a  long  time. 

I  noticed  some  very  pretty  black  and  gold  tarlatan 
dresses,  the  gold  forming  a  handsome  pattern  of 
flowers  in  Vandykes  up  the  skirt,  which  is  seamless. 
These  dresses  arc  beautifully  arranged,  being  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  present  mode.  They  are  almost  plain 
at  the  waist,  while  forming  a  sweeping  train-skirt; 
the  gold  trims  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  The  price  ia 
£1  17s.  6d. 

Some  white  souffle  tatlatan  dresses  were  shown  me, 
the  same  design  being  carried  out  in  black  on  white. 
These  dresses  are  only  £l  Is. 

Some  pretty  gold  and  white  Pompadour  dresses 
attracted  my  attention.  The  front  is  bouillonne,  and 
the  bouillons  are  caught  down  with  rosettes  of  gold. 
The  skirt,  which  flows  slightly  over  the  front,  is 
trimmed  with  gold  to  correspond. 

The  “  Marie  Stuart"  is  a  pretty  dress  for  young 
ladies.  It  is  made  in  white  and  in  all  shades.  It  looks 
very  nice  in  the  new  gas-green  colour.  The  Marie 
Stuart  is  a  gored  tarlatan  skirt,  trimmed  with  ruches 
of  white  or  coloured  tarlatan  alternating  with  pleats 
of  the  same.  Pleated  trimming  is  worn  with  every 
style  of  dress,  and  looks  charmingly  on  tarlatan. 

Black  tulle  dresses  were  shown,  bouillonne  d  la 
Pompadour,  and  also  arranged  as  the  Marie  Stuart,  with 
satin  pleated  trimmings. 

I  then  looked  at  some  handsome  embroidered  muslin 
dresses  and  embroidered  grenadines.  The  patterns 
are  artistic,  and  the  work  beautiful.  One  design  in 
particular  pleased  me.  It  consisted  of  delicate  ferns 
and  grasses  on  a  ground  of  white  grenadine.  I  was 
shown  grenadines  embroidered  in  colours ;  but  these  1 
do  not  like. 

Those  ladies  who  like  to  prepare  for  Spring,  and  who 
object  to  waste  her  first  sweet  days  in  buying  or 
making  suitable  dresses  for  the  season,  will  gladly 
learn  that  Mr.  Peter  Robinson  has  anticipated  their 
wishes,  and  has  a  quantity  of  French  piqud  dresses  on 
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Tiew.  Among  these  I  remarked  some  very  pretty 
patterns  of  heartsease  in  various  colours  on  a  new 
kind  of  ground,  entirely  covered  with  chintz-like  dots. 
A  stripe  of  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  ground  runs 
between  each  row  of  pansies.  These  flowers  were  in 
all  the  new  colours,  but  the  prettiest  are  also  the  most 
natural  blossoms.  These  dresses  are  Is.  Od.  per  yard. 

Then  I  saw  pique  dresses  with  wide  b.ands  of  green, 
mauve,  and  blue ;  on  these  bands  arc  various  designs 
in  white,  such  as  birds,  ferns,  grasses,  bows  of  lace 
ribbon  tying  groups  of  flowers.  These  dresses  are  very 
cool-looking  and  ladylike.  Other  piques  have  ferns, 
and  palms,  and  grass  in  black,  on  a  white  ground. 

The  Abyssinian  jackets  arc  extremely  neat.  They 
are  quite  straight  and  loesc,  and  very  short,  not  touch¬ 
ing  the  waistband.  I  saw  several  of  cashmere,  prettily 
trimmed  with  gold  fringe  on  a  scarlet  jacket.  Another 
had  silver  fringe  on  blue.  A  very  handsome  black 
jacket  was  embroidered  with  gold,  and  liad  gold  fringe. 
A  pretty  blue  was  sewn  with  seed-pearls,  and  pcail 
grulots  took  the  place  of  a  fringe.  These  jackets  are 
also  made  in  velvet,  trimmed  with  jet  and  jet  fringes. 
Mr.  Peter  Robinson  has  a  great  variety  of  Zouave 
and  sleeveless  jackets  in  velvet ;  some  are  quite  plain, 
others  richly  ornamented.  Alost  of  them  have  three 
“tabs”  at  the  back,  cut  in  points.  I  saw  some  hand¬ 
some  mantles  in  preparation  for  the  time  when  seal¬ 
skins  are  discarded.  They  arc  of  novel  design,  and 
richly  trimmed  with  Maltese  and  Brussels  lace.  I 
noticed  one  of  rich  Genoa  velvet,  perfectly  plain,  lined 
throughout  with  violet  silk.  A  sash  of  rich  silk  and 
velvet,  with  deep  fringe,  confined  this  handsome  jacket 
at  the  waist.  Another  resembled  it]in  all  respects,  but 
had  bows  to  match  the  sash  placed  down  the  entire 
front.  The  “  Bucclcuch”  is  a  charming  mantle  in 
velvet.  It  is  trimmed  with  poult  dc  sole  and  large  jet 
and  gimp  rosettes.  The  front  is  logger  than  the  back, 
which  simulates  a  short  jacket,  from  the  extremity  of 
which  hangs  a  deep  fall  of  lace  with  fine  jet  heading ; 
the  effect  is  most  graceful.  Several  mantles  were  shown 
me  with  the  side-piece  cut  out,  and  trimmed  wdth 
silk  and  guipure  in  the  opening.  This  has  a  pretty 
effect  over  a  light-coloured  dress.  These  mantles 
range  in  price  from  five  to  ten  guineas,  and  can  be  had 
with  or  without  hanging  open  sleeves. 

I  saw  many  pretty  sorties  du  hal.  The  burnous  has 
returned  in  a  modified  form.  One  in  black  and  gold 
was  very  striking.  It  has  gold  tassels  and  a  narrow 
gold  fringe.  Blue  and  silver  bids  fair  to  rival  black 
and  gold,  and  is  most  becoming  to  ladies  of  delicate 
complexion. 

Then  there  is  another  fonn— the  toga — which  is  a 
curious  kind  of  burnous,  with  apertures  for  the  arms 
to  pass  through.  It  is  elegant,  and  looks  well  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  white  and  gold,  and  blue  and  rose. 
Many  of  these  togas  are  trimmed  with  Oriental  braid 
and  with  swansdown.  Opera  jackets  are  much  used : 
they  are  made  with  sleeves  a  la  juive,  so  as  not  to  crush 
the  berthe  and  sleeves  of  the  dress  beneath.  Some  are 
trimmed  with  Angora  fringe.  The  white  plush  opera 
rotondes  are  to  my  taste  the  prettiest  of  all :  they  arc 
quite  plain,  and  lined  throughout  with  rose  silk. 
Lambswool  cloth — a  kind  of  plush — is  also  much  in 


vogue ;  in  blue  and  white  it  is  striking,  and  when 
ornamented  with  a  deep  fringe  is  very  elegant.  I  am 
promised  some  entirely  new  modes  in  costumes  for  my 
next  visit  to  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  which  my  readcr.s 
will  welcome. 

A  few  steps  bring  the  Silkworm  to  Kate  Duffie's 
establishment  for  modes  ct  lingeries,  where,  although  the 
season  is  dull,  and  novelties  are  arriving  but  slowly 
from  Paris.  I  am  sure  to  be  show’n  some  “  pretties.” 
Yes,  of  course,  here  are  some  enormous  green  beetles 
crawling  on  golden  studs  the  size  of  a  five-shilling- 
piccc.  Then  these  French  frills  arc  new  again,  with 
their  dear  little  goffered  edgings ;  they  arc  made  with 
two  or  three  frills.  These  neckties  of  white  lacc  and 
cambric  are  very  pretty,  and  must  soon  replace  the 
collarettes  of  grebe  and  seal  fur  worn  so  long.  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  spring  toilettes  may  be  seen  in  these  muslin 
jupons,  with  three  deep  frills,  each  goffer  being  stitched 
in  its  place,  so  that  the  commonest  laundress  can  iron 
them  well  and  quickly.  These  petticoats  are  beautifully 
gored,  and  the  frills  are  graduated,  so  as  to  be  low  in 
front  of  the  jupon  and  deep  at  the  back  to  form  a  train. 
A  petticoat  with  even  one  frill  made  in  this  manner 
fills  up  the  often-ridiculed  vacuum  between  the  edge  of 
the  inner  petticoat  and  the  ground,  while  to  ladies  who 
suffer  from  the  heat  of  ours  or  hotter  climates  these 
light  yet  sullicient  petticoats  will  be  found  invaluable. 
Then  I  saw  pretty  jackets  and  skirts  made  of  foulard 
washing  silks:  these  are  made  in  various  colours  for 
indoor  wear  in  black  and  white,  plain  violet,  green, 
and  blue.  They  are  very  elegant :  the  cost  is  18s.  Cd. 
I  saw  some  with  spots  of  white  on  plain  grounds,  but 
do  not  like  them  so  well  as  the  plain  colours.  Muslin 
bodices  of  nainsook  and  mulled  muslin  and  French 
cambric  were  shown  me :  they  are  very  useful  and 
reasonable  in  price.  Some  have  white  linen  fronts, 
and  cuffs,  and  collar.  All  these  are  received  by  Aliss 
Kate  Duflie  direct  from  Paris.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
elegant  little  coiffures  to  be  seen  in  this  houtigne.  I 
can  only  notice  a  few.  One  is  a  plait  of  blue  velvet, 
with  a  bow  of  velvet  at  one  end  and  a  humming-bii'd 
and  long  streamer  at  the  other :  this  is  arranged  co- 
quettishly  round  the  chignon,  and  can  be  worn  in  various 
ways  as  a  coiffure.  The  same  design  is  carried  out  in 
other  headdresses,  the  bird  being  replaced  by  flowers. 
Coronets  of  velvet  and  gold  were  shown  me :  they  can 
be  worn  on  the  head  or  round  the  chignon.  Combs 
were  shown,  consisting  of  sprays  of  pearls  and  gold 
drops ;  another  has  three  rows  of  gold  beads ;  another 
solid  knobs  of  gold,  with  bright  steel  stars  let  in  them. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  caps,  which  here  form  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  the  mulberry-leaves — delicate 
leaves  of  lacc  that  must  be  modelled  from  the  great 
workshop  of  the  woods  and  forests,  for  only  in  Nature’s 
loom  do  we  see  such  varied  form.  These  leaves  have  a 
tiny  bow,  a  grclot  or  two — un  rien — and  the  coiffure  is 
complete.  Quite  young  girls  now  wear  these  tiny  caps 
for  morning  dress.  It  is  a  German  mode,  and  very 
homelike  and  pretty. 

A  lady,  whose  kindness  and  benevolence  are  only 
equalled  by  her  retiring  modesty,  has  written  to  the 
Silkworm  asking  her  to  make  known  to  the  English¬ 
women  who  read  tliis  Magazine  the  poverty  and  desti- 
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tution  of  the  poor  workers  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 
These  girls  and  women  earn  their  daily  bread  by  em¬ 
broidery,  both  in  hro/krie  Atiglai.ie  and  French  satin 
stitch.  The  demand  for  this  work,  chiefly  used  as 
trimming,  was  at  one  period  enormous,  and  girls  could, 
if  vert)  clever  workers,  earn  is.  per  day.  Fashion  has 
driven  her  chariot-wheels  ruthlessly  over  these  poor 
Irish  girls.  Cluny  lace,  real  or  imitation  (with  Cluny 
other  lace),  has  given  the  “  go-by”  to  embroidery,  and 
the  tatting  fever  has  almost  ruined  the  workers.  Every 
lady  trims  her  own  and  children's  clothes  with  the 
produce  of  her  tatting  shuttle,  and  feels  she  is  doing 
well  with  her  odd  minutes.  There  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  embroidery.  Alas  for  Ireland !  unlucky 
land  of  a  kind-hearted,  ill-advised  people,  all  these 
things  arc  against  thee.  But  it  is  too  true :  we  w'omen 
with  our  dainty  pearl  shuttles  and  golden  tatting-pins 
have  wounded  and  pricked  the  hearts  of  our  Irish 
sisters.  AVc  have  by  our  idle  work,  our  pleasant 
pastime,  helped  to  decrease  their  labour  and  make 
their  bread-winning  harder.  With  less  demand  there  is 
lower  pay,  3d.  and  4d.  per  day  being  now  the  average 
pay  of  a  good  worker.  Her  Majesty,  when  informed  of 
the  misery  of  the  Coventry  weavers  at  the  depression 
of  the  ribbon  trade,  at  once  set  the  country  the  example 
of  wearing  ribbons,  and,  by  reviving  the  fashion,  caused 
plenty  to  flow  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  weavers. 
Cannot  we — the  queens  of  our  households — do  some¬ 
thing,  however  small,  in  the  way  of  helping  the  poor 
Irish  girls?  I  own  my  share  in  the  depression  of  the 
trade,  d/ca  culpa!  pcccavi!  two  solitary  yards  of  em¬ 
broidery  edging  have  I  purchased  in  the  last  four  years. 

•  Buf  now'  I  have  confessed,  I  make  restitution  by  writing 
at  once  for  trimming  to  replace  the  intended,  eternal 
looking- bad -when -washed  tatting,  and,  virtuous 
feeling  included,  I  shall  be  the  gainer,  for  the  em¬ 
broidery  is  beautiful  and  very  cheap — Is.  2d.  and 
Is.  3d.,  according  to  the  pattern  of  inch  or  half-inch 
wide,  increasing  to  Is.  Cd.,  2s.,  2s.  Cd.,  2s.  8d.,  in  satin 
stitch.  Ladies  can  forward  their  own  materials,  and 
have  handkerchiefs  marked,  chemise-tops  trimmed, 
insertions  worked,  petticoat-bodices  embroidered  in 
any  pattern,  nightgown-fronts  worked,  collars,  cuffs, 
neckties,  and  children’s  drawers,  dresses,  and  capes. 
'I'he  Silkworm  will  forward  the  address  to  any  ladies 
desirous  of  ordering  work,  or  who  wish  to  purchase 
some,  and  thus  help  these  hardly-worked,  underpaid 
women.  Employment  is  what  is  required,  and  moderate 
I)ay  for  good  work,  and  ladies  who  will  help  them  to  this, 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  arc  not 
only  doing  good,  but  helping  those  who  help  themselves. 

My  readers  may  remember  how  pleased  I  was  with 
iny  visit  to  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  42,  Sackville- 
street,  Piccadilly,  last  November.  I  had  many  orders 
to  execute  for  ladies  who,  following  Iloyal  example, 
wore  clan  tartans  and  other  Scotch  fabrics ;  and  I  must 
own  to  deep  gratification  at  the  many  kind  letters  of 
thanks  I  have  received,  all  expressing  entire  satisfaction 
with,  and  praise  of,  the  articles  forwarded  from  this 
well-known  house.  Not  only  does  the  Silkworm  find 
her  Spinnings  liked  and  her  labours  useful,  she  has  the 
further  pleasure  of  introducing  the  finest  specimens  of 
Scotch  art  and  manufacture  to  ladies  who  possess  taste 


and  judgment,  and  who  know  how  to  appreciate  a  chef, 
•iicnvre  of  textile  fabric.  Among  Scotch  textile  manu- 
facturors  the  house  of  Macdougall  and  Co.  stands  pre¬ 
eminent.  I  therefore  again  troubled  the  kind  and 
courteous  proprietor  with  a  visit,  aud  every  facility  was 
given  for  my  inspection.  !My  chief  object  was,  at  the 
request  of  many  ladies,  to  see  the  new  fashionable  fancy 
tartans  that  have  created  so  great  a  furore  in  Pari.s. 
These  tartans  are  made  with  light  grounds,  reversing 
the  colours.  In  some  the  character  of  the  tartan  is 
retained,  while  the  colour  is  altered ;  for  example,  tlio 
well-known  Rob  Roy  is  now  manufactured  in  blue  and 
white,  the  check  being  made  in  three  sizes ;  the  large 
is  most  becoming  for  tall  lailics,  while  the  smaller  sizes 
arc  better  adapted  for  “niignon"  beauties  and  for 
children,  'fhesc  tartans  are  made  in  a  peculiar  fabric, 
of  the  consistency  of  a  fine  merino,  but  totally  free 
from  the  one  defect  in  merino — its  tendency  to  cling  to 
the  figure.  This  tartan  cloth,  while  light  and  cool  for 
spring  and  early  summer,  yet  flows  in  graceful  folds, 
and  looks  well  made  up  in  the  present  stylo  of  gored 
skirts,  as  I  noticed  when  examining  the  short  and  long 
costumes  made  up  in  this  elegant  material. 

The  blue  and  white  Rob  Roy  was  made  as  a  short 
dress,  over  a  plain  blue  jupoii  of  the  same  shade.  It 
had  a  jacket  to  m.atch,  cut  short  at  the  back,  and 
longer  in  front.  It  was  trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  and 
blue  and  white  fringe  to  correspond.  This  costume 
has  a  most  stylish  appearance.  A  scarf  or  “  plaid'’  to 
match  can  be  had  with  the  costume,  and  can  be  worn 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  Paris  the  old  Highland  mode 
is  preserved,  and  the  plaid  flung  over  the  shoulder, 
where  it  is  fastened  by  a  cairngorm  brooch.  This 
costume  can  be  had  in  any  of  the  clan  or  fancy  tartans. 

I  saw  the  “  hunting  Stuart,”  with  black  rep  jupon, 
trimmed  with  velvet  thistles,  the  same  design  being 
carried  out  on  the  skirt  and  jacket.  This  dress  is  very 
pretty  made  in  black  and  white  check,  trimmed  with 
ribbon  velvet  or  black  braid,  and  is  suitable  either  in 
or  out  of  mourning. 

Then  I  noticed  some  very  light  fine  cloth,  in  “  self’ 
colours,  for  March  and  April  wear.  This  cloth  is 
finer  and  lighter  than  any  I  have  seen  before,  and 
makes  most  ladylike  and  pretty  dresses.  It  can  be 
obtained  in  the  following  colours : — All  shades  of  grey 
and  brown,  in  light  blue,  Alexandra  blue  (the  prettiest 
blue  of  all),  and  deep  rich  purple ;  also  in  black,  and 
mixtures  of  black  and  blue,  blue  and  rose,  and  plain 
scarlet  for  children’s  wear.  It  also  hangs  in  full 
flowing  folds,  and  bears  “  goring”  well. 

My  readers  will  welcome  the  next  fabric  I  remarked. 
It  is  of  spun  silk  and  wool  of  beautiful  manufacture, 
and  a  yard  wide.  It  resembles  a  very  rich  silk,  and  is 
made  in  all  plain  colours  and  tartans.  It  is  Gs.  per 
yanl,  twelve  yards  being  required  for  a  lady  of 
middling  height.  This  material  is  as  reasonable  as 
it  is  elegant.  Spun  silk  is  so  cool  and  pleasant  that  it 
is  quite  a  vexation  to  find  it  forms  such  bad  folds,  and 
looks  so  “sleesey,”  as  dressmakers  say.  By  being 
made  with  a  slight  mixture  of  wool,  this  fabric  is 
vastly  improved,  and  loses  its  character  of  “  sleesey- 
ness,”  and  looks  and  wears  equally  well. 

Then  I  noticed  a  very  fine  thin  twill  linsey.  It  ii 
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very  ladylike.  It  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  I  saw  it 
in  some  of  the  softest  shades  of  jrrey  possible.  Next  1 
saw  spring  travelling  suits  iii  thicker  linsey,  in  rep, 
and  in  poplin. 

It  is  superlluous  to  mention  the  poplins  of  Messrs. 
Macdougtill,  for  they  are  now  so  well  known  as  being 
as  enduring  as  they  arc  beautiful.  I  may  mention, 
however,  tliat  the  new  gas-green  colour  may  bo  had 
in  these  poplins.  They  are  Gs.  and  7s.  (id.  per  yard. 

In  spun  silk  I  noticed  tartan  and  plain  scarfs  for 
young  single  and  married  ladies’  use.  They  arc 
fringed  at  the  ends,  and  arc  worn  over  black  and 
coloured  dresses  and  over  muslins.  For  walking,  they 
are  folded  round  the  shoulders,  crossed  in  front,  and 
tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the  back  of  the  waist  d  la  jiune 
fiUc.  They  can  be  had  in  black  silk  for  the  streets, 
and  look  quiet  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
elegant.  Very  stout  figures  should  not  wear  them. 

I  observed  very  pretty  neckties  of  silk,  velvet,  and 
satin ;  tartan  aprons  of  rich  glace  silk,  elegantly 
trimmed.  These  aprons  arc  much  worn  in  Paris  over 
black  silk  dresses,  giving  a  brightness  to  the  sombre 
dress,  dear  to  Parisian  eliyantes. 

The  Silkworm  saw  some  sweet  little  dresses  for  little 
girls  in  spun  silk  and  other  fabrics.  One  very  pretty 
dress  was  made  of  black  silk,  over  a  bright  tartan 
petticoat,  the  black  dress  being  trimmed  with  tartan 
ribbon  to  correspond.  Iligh-bodiced  aproiis  arc  also 
made  in  tartan  silk  for  these  little  people. 

Boys’  Highland  dresses,  as  may  be  imagined,  arc 
seen  here  to  perfection,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
prettier,  more  becoming,  and  healthier  dicss  than  the 
real  Highland  costume.  Boys  of  three  and  four  years 
wear  it,  and  rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  limb  their  pretty 
dress  allows. 

But  among  all  these  specimens  of  Scottish  industry, 
I  taste,  and  skill  in  manufacture,  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  jackets  of  Scotch  tweeds  and  light  cloth 
for  immediate  use.  Those  jackets  are  all  cut  by  an 
artist  attached  to  the  London  branch  in  Sackvillc- 
strect,  and  who  acquired  his  style  of  cutting  in  Paris, 
where  he  resided  for  many  years.  We  all  know  the 
wonderful  dilterence  there  is  in  jackets.  Some  look  so 
stylish,  and  others  so  dowdy ;  no  trimming  effects  a 
change.  The  beauty  of  a  jacket  entirely  depends  on 
the  skill  and  care  bestowed  on  the  “cutting-out.” 
Ladies  come  to  jMessrs.  !MacJougall  from  far  and  near 
for  thc.=e  jackets ;  and  once  a  lady  sees  how  charming 
she  looks  in  them,  she  will  never  fancy  any  other  kind. 
All  the  most  fashionable  shapes  and  designs  can  bo  had 
in  .any  mateiial,  the  spicUilile  being  in  the  exquisite  cut 
and  lit,  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  perfect. 

I  The  Silkworm  returned  home  delighted  with  what 
she  had  seen,  and  disgusted  with  what  she  had  on  —a 
phase  of  mind  better  understood  than  described,  but 
which  many  butterllies  have  no  doubt  experienced  at 
some  time  or  other,  when  shopping. 

But,  O  careless  Silkworm!  you  are  forgetting  the 
silk  stockings  about  which  you  are  asked  so  many 
questions.  Are  they  good?  Arc  they  cheap?  Yes, 
yes,  dear  ladies ;  they  are  both.  You  can  have  them 
in  self  colours  in  all  the  clan  tartans,  to  match  your 
dresses  and  jupons,  and  in  black  and  white  checks. 


which  are  most  useful  wear,  and  in  fine  pearl-white 
spun  silk.  They  are  so  fine  and  delicate,  yet  strong 
and  durable.  I'he  price  is  from  7s.  Gd.  per  pair. 

Silk  stockings  are  more  useful  and  less  extravagant 
than  many  ladies  imagine,  who  think  a  woman  ought 
indeed  to  be  wealthy  to  wear  “  the  inverted  silk,”  as 
Thomson  designates  it.  Silk  stockings  wear  longer 
than  Lisle  thread,  and  nearly  as  long  as  fine  cotton 
stockings,  while  in  appearance  they  surpass  both.  The 
spun  silk  stockings  of  Alessrs.  Macdougall  are  far 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  woven  silk  ones. 

Have  I  remembered  all  the  pretty  things  I  saw? 
No,  no!  Delightful  to  relate,  a  novelty  is  at  hand — 
something  new,  curious,  and  useful ;  it  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  young  and  old,  married  and  single.  It  is 
a  jupon  of  entirely  new  design — so  convenient !  so 
pretty !  This  petticoat  can  be  worn  cither  with  short 
or  long  dresses,  for  croquet,  for  walking,  or  riding. 
It  is  a  mystery,  a  secret,  a  charming  surprise.  The 
Silkworm,  as  a  very  great  privilege,  was  allowed,  by 
the  courtesy  of  its  inventors  and  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Macdougall,  to  have  one  look,  under  promise  of  secrecy 
which  promise  she  is  determined  to  keep,  or  she  could 
relate— and,  indeed,  longs  to  do  so — wonders  of  its 
grace  and  beauty ;  she  could — but  she  is  an  honourable 
Silkworm — tell  its  shape,  colours,  trimming.  All  this 
she  could  do,  but  she  won't.  No,  let  us  turn  to  these 
waterproof  cloaks,  which  arc  done  up  so  prettily  with 
neat  leather  straps,  and,  unrolling  them,  forget  in  their 
new  and  convenient  arrangement  the  tempt.ation  to 
describe  the  new  petticoat.  These  waterproofs  are 
made  with  pretty  capes  instead  of  hoods,  and  arc  very 
becoming.  They  are  long  enough  to  entirely  cover  the 
petticoats,  and  protect  the  wearer  from  rain  or  snow, 
t  he  prices  begin  at  thirty  shillings  up  to  three  guineas. 
A  beautiful  cloak  can  be  Imd  for  thirty-five  shillings, 
and  so  thoroughly  waterproofed  that  the  cloak  can  be 
filled  with  water  and  raiscil  from  the  ground  without 
the  inside  being  even  damp.  Short  waterproof  jackets 
arc  also  made  for  riding;  they  fold  up  into  a  very 
small  space,  and  arc  strapped  on  the  side-saddle.  Our 
fair  equestrians  will  find  these  jackets  extremely  useful. 
I  must  not  omit  mentioning  that  Jlcssrs.  Alacdougall 
make  riding-habits  and  equipments,  .and  will  make  t.avtan 
and  other  dresses  to  order.  'I  hcse  dresses  are  cut  in 
the  newest  mode,  and  arc  trimmed  with  braid,  &c. 

And  the  Scotch  jewellery,  too,  I  must  not  forgot,  for 
Paris  accepts  it,  and  so  we  must  wear  it — no  great 
punishment  if  it  is  all  like  that  shown  one — lovely 
brooches  in  gold  and  clear  topaz,  silver  and  crystal 
stones,  of  different  designs,  such  as  the  Bruce,  the 
Maid  of  Lorn,  the  Marie  Stu.art.  The  JIaid  of  I^rn  is 
as  pretty  as  its  name.  Then  there  are  St.  Andrew 
crosses  for  neck  pendants,  and  girdles,  and  bracelets, 
lockets  and  combs.  In  counting  over  these  pretty  ad¬ 
juncts  of  my  lady's  toilet  borrowed  from  our  Highland 
sisters,  1  cannot  help  wishing  that  each  one  of  our 
English  lassies  may  deserve  to  have  said  of  her— 

“  Seldom  o’er  a  brca.st  so  fair 
Mantled  a  xdaid  with  modest  care, 

And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind.” 

The  SiLKWOnxi. 


c.  . 
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FOLIAGE  PLANTS  AND  MARCH 
GARDENING. 

|UR  illustrations  this  month  comprise  specimens  of 
foliaf'e  plants  adapted  for  outdoor  culture.  '1  he 


\  7  foliage  plants  adapted  for  outdoor  culture 
Zea  japonica  is  a  large-leaved  maize,  the  seed  of  whicli 
is  obtainecl  from  Japan.  'I'he  plant  is  very  ornamental, 
and  the  male  blossoms  are  particularly  elegant.  It 
should  l)e  grown  in  rich  mould,  and  should  be  sown 
during  the  present  month.  It  may  be  raised  in  a 
hotbed,  and  transplanted  into  the  oj)en  ground  early  in 
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May.  The  Zea  belongs  to  the 

Another  variety  is  the  Z. 
japonica  variegata.  As  an  or- 
namental  foliage  plant,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  overrate  its 
beauty.  The  leaves  are  from 
two  to  three  inches  wide,  and 
three  to  four  feet  long.  They 
are  beautifully  striped  or 

banded  alternately  light  green  iKHa^|f^TcTiW|» 

and  pure  white ;  in  the  early 

growth  the  leaves  are  tinged  TirfejBK^*«S|nJZM 

with  a  delicate  rosy  hue.  In 

rich  soils  and  warm  situations  i 

it  attains  a  height  of  from  five 

to  six  feet ;  in  colder  spots  it 

will  not  attain  more  than  three  t'dU 

feet  in  height.  In  groups  of  wHIf 

three  plants  or  so,  the  effect  is  ^|||y|Hp 

most  telling.  It  is  also  a  fine 

plant  for  conservatory  decora- 

The  Bocconia  japonica  and  | 

the  Bocconia  frutescens  are,  as 

may  be  seen  from  our  illustra-  _ _ 

tions,  foliage  plants  of  remark¬ 
able  beauty,  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  highly-ornainental  character  of  their 
foliage.  B.  frutescens  forms  an  elegant  window  plant. 
All  the  Boeconi.as  can  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  12,  King- 
street,  C'ovent-garden,  where  all  seeds  are  tested  before 
being  sent  out.  It  is  most  curious  to  see  thousands  of 
tiny  tlower-pots  coutaiuiug  seed  in  various  stages  of 
growth. 


Colocasia  csculenta  is  one  of 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
tlie  natural  order  Aracese.  It 
h;is  large  tlcshy  conns,  which 
nre  much  used  as  foml  in  Ma- 
deira  and  the  West  Indies, 
Avliere  they  are  known  as  cocoes, 
eddoes,  or  yams  (the  Dioscorea 
is  the  true  yam).  Here  it  is 
9  only  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 

’  its  beauKful  foliage  of  deep 

Q,  Sanvitalia  procumbens 

i.i  a  beautiful  little  Mexican 
annual;  order,  Compositsc.  As 
jilainly  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion,  it  is  well  adapted,  from  its 
compact  habit  of  growth  and 
dwarf  stature,  for  covering  a  hed 
in  a  geometric  fiower-garden. 
rhe  blossoms  are  large  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  size  of  tlie  plant, 
1  ▼w  .jHd  they  are  of  a  rich  brown 

I  ■  and  yellow  colour.  As  con- 

F  tinual  bloomers,  these  plants 

r  , ,  are  matchless.  Mr.  Barr  has 

a  variety  of  the  Sanvitalia 
procumbens  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  boiiutiful,  the  flowers  being  a  golden  yellow  in 
hue,  and  double  to  the  centre.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
only  requires  sowing  in  the  open  border  or  bed  in 
March  or  April. 

The  Tritonia  crocata  is  noAV  in  bloom.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  in  our  December  numbiT  we  gave 
directions  for  the  culture  of  Tritonias.  The  'I’ritonia 
of  our  illustration  is  of  a  bright  golden-orange  colour. 
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Our  jardincts  are  now  a  blaze  of  bria;bt  colours,  the 
Scilla  sibirica,  with  its  brilliant  blue  blossoms,  showing 
gaily  among  the  scarlet  and  orange  tulips  and  the 
irhite  and  rose  hyacinths. 

The  Cyclamen  persicum  of  which  we  give  an  outline 
is  one  grown 
by  the  writer, 
and  is  a  lovely 
specimen,  'i’he 
leaves  are  of 
the  deepest 
shade  of  green, 
spotted  and 
marked  with 
bright  green ; 
the  stems  of 
delicate  rose- 
ink.  The 
loBsom  is 
really  longer 
than  the  artist 
has  drawn  it, 
and  is  of  purest 
white,  the  base 
being  of  bright 
rose,  clearly 
shaded  a  slight 
distance  up  the 
leaf.  This  cy¬ 
clamen  has 
been  treated  in 
in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with 
the  rules  laid 
down  in  the 
November 
number,  and 
is  a  splendid 
specimen  of 
a  well-grown 
plant.  Those 
who  have  not 
seen  a  cycla¬ 
men  unfold  its 
delicate  blos- 

isoms,  and  raise 
each  petal  one 
by  one  till  the 


flower  is  perfected,  have  yet  to  behold  one  of  the 
marvels  of  Nature — one  of  the  fairest  sights  that  “  the 
lilies  of  the  field”  can  offer. 

The  Thladiantha  dubia,  of  which  we  give  an  illus 
tration  (see  page  164),  is  a  splendid  hardy  perennial 

climber  of 
rapid  growth. 
It  produces 
large  clusters 
of  yellow  flow'- 
ers,  and  has 
large  shaded 
foliage.  It  is 
exceedingly 
effective  for 
balcony  deco¬ 
ration. 

NIarch  is  the 
most  impor¬ 
tant  month  in 
the  year  in 
both  flower 
and  kitchen 
gardens.  This 
is  the  month 
for  planting 
all  the  hardy 
(iladioli.  They 
grow  well  in 
any  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil,  and 
are  admirably 
adapted  foren- 
during  the  bad 
air,  &c.,  of  a 
suburban  or 
London  gar¬ 
den.  The  best 
way  of  plant¬ 
ing  them  is  to 
draw  drills  on 
the  beds  or 
borders  about 
four  inches 
deep,  insert 
the  bulbs,  and 
cover  them 
with  the  soil. 
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Stakes  about  two  feet  high  should  be  put  in  at 
the  same  time,  as  they  might  injure  the  bulbs  if  in¬ 
serted  afterwards.  Tlie  distance  between  the  drills 
should  be  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot.  If  two  rows 
are  planted  in  the  same  border,  the  back  row  should 

the  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Y?  spaces  between  each  bulb  in 
1/^  the  front  row.  The  rows  should 
I  f  j  be  nine  inches  apart.  Nothing 

\  y  can  exceed  the  brilliancy  of 

y  gladioli  when  in  flower.  The 

//  beautiful  spear-shaped  leaves 

of  a  bright  green  hue  give  an 
cTCLAMEN  PEBsiccM.  cxqui-site  Setting  to  the  flowers. 

The  following  annuals  should 
at  once  be  sown  either  in  beds 
where  they  are  in- 
/  tended  to  flower : — Clarkia  pul- 

^  chella ;  Collinsia  bicolor ;  Con- 
volvulus  major  and  minor; 
I..arkspurs,  blue,  rose,  and 
A'  ■white;  Lupinus;  Linaria  (snap- 

dragon-like  flowers  of  great 
.  ^  beauty  and  variety) ;  Love- 

/-»  lies-bleeding ;  Malope  grandi- 

I  flora;  Nigella (order  Ranuncu- 

*  lacae) ;  Godetia  (very  pretty 

\  ^  border  or  in  masses,  white 

5  (/'  purple)  ;  Saponaria 

*  \y^TlA  (rich  deep  pink  and  pure 
white)  ;  Virginian  stock  (red 
(.  white)  ;  Scabious  veronica 
V Ujl^  .A  syriaca  (bright  blue);  Sweet 

r  peas  ;  Prince's  feather ;  Cam- 

panula  lorei  and  C.  lorci 
O  (Swan  River 

daisy)  ;  Centauria  depressa 
rosea ;  Chrysanthemum  albuiia 
W  flore  pleno. 

Seeds  saved  from  the  last 
varieties  of  these  annuals  can 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
y  Sugden,  to  -whose  extensive 
and  interesting  Catalogue  we 
have  already  referred.  Their 
Catalogue  is  the  most  useful 
-v  “amateur’s  friend'’  w'e  know; 
and  with  this  and  Bcetoii.i 
Hook  of  Carden  Mauafiemcnt, 
the  most  inexperienced  lady- 
thladhstha  dcbia.  gardener  cannot  go  far  wrong. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

To  CoEBESPoSDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  tbe  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

ONE  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL  is  doubtless  quite  sincero  in 
her  expression  of  antipathy  to  Horseflesh  on  the'  dinner- 
table,  but  that  “  nobody  would  eat  it  except  they  were  starving"  is 
a  statement  very  far  from  the  real  fact.  Of  course  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  Horseflesh  is  as  good  as  beef,  but  whether, 
when  many  are  too  poor  to  procure  animal  fitod,  we  are  justified 
in  wasting  millions  of  pounds  of  meat,  which,  whatever  it  may 
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resemble,  is  certainly  excellent ;  and  next,  whether  horses  would 
cot  be  more  humanely  treated  if  they  represented  some  value  in 
their  old  age  ?  Both  these  considerations  are  worth  attention ; 
bnt  apart  from  these.  Horseflesh  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Paris  and 
in  Loudon  has  been  well  received  by  those  who  were  certainly  not 
starving.  Kidicule  always  encounters  a  new  idea.  A  French  cari¬ 
cature  shows  a  batcher  selling  horseshoes  to  make  gravy.  And 
here  the  question  has  been  asked.  Would  those  who  sing  the 
praises  of  hor.se-beef  like  to  cat  a  boiled  leg  of  au  old  cab-horse, 
served,  say,  with  mashed  turnips?  To  this  a  correspondent  in  the 
Times  ears — “  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  1  have  cooked  at  home 
and  eaten  Horseflesh  in  the  form  of  plain  sirloin,  ribs,  fillet, 
steak,  mince  and  hash  ;  and  though  I  havo  not  eaten  ‘  the  boiled 
leg  of  a  cab-horse  with  turnips,’  for  the  same  reason  that  he  would 
not  eat  the  leg  of  a  worn-out  ox  dressed  in  that  fashion,  yet  I  have 
consumed  in  soup  not  only  only  one  leg,  hot  all  four,  of  the 
eighteen-year-old  pony,  and  I  assure  him  they  yielded  a  stronger 
consomme  than  the  same  parts  of  any  other  animal  commonly 
used  for  food.”  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  fair  trial  should  he 
given  to  this  new  class  of  food.  The  recent  battle  of  the  butcher's 
bills  should  render  ns  more  active  in  developing  and  encouraging 
any  new  supply  of  food  ;  bnt  we  English  are  as  a  rule  very  much 
opposed  to  “  new-fangled"  ideas.  Should  any  of  our  correspondents 
have  cooked  or  eaten  horse-beef,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  their 
experience. 

Eliz-cbeth  Akx.i.  The  Silkwcnu  will  be  pleased  to  execate 
your  commission.  The  Black  Silk  is  10s.  per  yard. 

A  Frxoment  beginning — 

“  Drop  a  leaf  into  the  water" 

is  declined.  We  should  think,  with  regard  to  this  particular  leaf, 
that  fire  would  be  better  than  water. 

.loN'.v  says— “The  following  recipes  are  taken  from  a  very  old 
family  receipt-book,  but  1  have  not  tried  them  myself : — To  He- 
mow  Freckles. — Take  Alysson  seeds  (madwort)  one  part,  two  parts 
honey.  Mix  the  above,  and  apply  to  the  freckles  as  a  pomatum. 
They  will  soon  disappear.  To  Ilemovc  Tan. — Half-a-pint  of  milk, 
with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  spoonful  of  pale  brandy.  Boil 
the  whole,  and  skim  it  ';loar  from  all  scum,  and  when  it  is  cold  it 
is  ready  for  use.  This  is  an  infallible  wash.”  [The  Silkworm 
thanks  loxA  much  for  her  kind  letter,  and  is  glad  to  have  been  of 
service  to  her.] 

Tub  WoM.iv  in  White  is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  has  never 
had  an  offer  of  marriage.  She  naively  asks,  Is  there  any  parallel 
case  ?  We  fear  there  are  a  great  many.  People  who  can  laugh 
at  the  misfortunes  of  their  fcllow-crcalures  make  sport  of  the 
forlorn  maidens  to  whom  the  men  will  not  propose.  It's  very 
cruel  1 

“  ’Tis  very  hard,  and  so  it  is, 

To  live  ill  such  n  row. 

And  witness  this,  that  every  miss 
But  me  has  got  a  bean.” 

It  is  hard,  and  there  is  no  fun  in  it!  We  think  sometimes  that 
the  ladies  have  themselves  to  bl.ime';  they  are  too  haughty  or  too 
free— either  frigliten  away  their  would-be  suitors  with  glances  that 
freeze  them,  or  are  so  particularly  affectionate  that  they  disgust 
by  doing  all  the  courting  —there  is  cither  too  much  euconragemoDt 
or  none  at  all.  An  accomplished  girl  usually  gets  the  largest 
number  of  flatterers  and  flatterers ;  but  the  quiet,  sensible  girl, 
who  can — always  supposing  that  she  is  not  a  blue-stocking — not 
unfrequently  carries  off  the  prize  of  a  good  husband.  We  can 
only  advise  yon  to  render  yourself  as  agreeable  as  you  can,  without 
being  forward  :  but  do  not  marry  for  the  sake  of  being  married; 
better  die  an  old  maid  than  be  yoked  to  a  man  whom  yon  do  not 
really  love. 

K  C.  W.  The  Hussians,  following  onr  polite  example,  have 
recently  shut  the  doors  of  their  learned  institutions  in  the  faees 
of  the  women.  A  Uussian  lady,  Madame  Souskoff,  has  obtained 
the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  tlie  University  of  Zurich. 
Fivo  years  back  this  lady  was  pursuing  her  studies  at  St.  Peters- 
hurg,  and  since  then  she  at^nded  the  medico-chirurgical  lectures 
at  the  Academy  of  that  city,  until  the  attendance  of  women  at 
those  courses  was  interdicted  by  the  government.  F.  L.  W.  calls 
our  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  TAe  Early  Years  of  Uis  Royal 
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I  I  lliijhf>e$f  tlte  Prince  Coiinort,  vrliich  mentions  that  tlie  same 
,  I  tgeoncheniw,  Madame  Sicbold,  attended  both  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
cod  the  Duchess  of  Coburg  at  the  birth,  respectively,  of  her 
I  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  his  Uoyul  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
t  TUs,  as  General  Grey  remarks,  is  a  carious  coincidence,  considi-r- 
iif  the  after  relations  of  these  distinguished  persons,  and  may 
I  ptOTO  interesting  to  those  who  are  watching  the  progress  made  by 
,  the  lady  practitioners  trained  by  the  Female  Medical  Society. 

,  T.  A  G.  “  Would  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  subscribers  have 
I  tried  the  Crinoline  Pattern  issued  in  the  December  Magazine? 

She  tried  it  and  did  not  find  it  answer  for  a  train,  and  for  her  at 
least,  it  was  too  tight,  not  so  much  at  the  top  as  a  little  lower 
down,  where  it  dragged.  T.  A.  G.  requests  to  inform  S.  N.  that 
ibe  has  worn  Searle's  Patent  Eartops  some  time,  and  found  them 
very  secure  and  comfortable,  and  the  screws  less  perceptible  than 
’  is  another  patent  she  has  tried.  She  also  requests  to  inform 
C.  M.  I!,  that  a  friend  of  hers  made  the  same  complaint  about 
!  Mrs.  Allen’s  Dressing  as  she  has  done.  T.  A.  G.  herself  has 

I  been  trying  Unwin  and  Albert’s  ‘  Teinture  Progressive’ with  the 
Mine  ed'ect.  Her  hair  is  naturally  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  and 
sftcr  using  one  bottle  she  found  all  the  hair  m. exposed  to  the  air 
qoite  black,  and  npon  leaving  off  using  it  all  the  new  growth  has 
oomc  in  white.  T.  A.  G.’s  hair  has  become  white  from  ill-health 
snd  severe  neuralgia,  and  as  Herring's  Magnetic  Brushes  were  of 
no  avail  she  would  like  to  meet  with  a  preparation  which  is  not  a 
£  dye,  but  will  nourish  the  hair.  Perhaps  some  of  your  subscribers 
hare  met  with  such  a  preparation.” 

CiAnicE  writes — “  Will  yon  kindly  inquire  in  your  invaluable 
Ha  gazine  (the  Englishwoman's  Domestic)  whether  any  of  your 
nbicribers  have  heard  of  a  piece  of  music  called  “  The  Evening 
Song  of  tho  Manx  Fishermen?”  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to 
obtain  it,  and  will  send  stamps  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it ;  or  I  should  bo  grateful  to  any  one  telling  where  I  can 
pnrehase  it,  and  who  is  the  author  or  authore.»s.” 

Hibernia  writes — “  I  wish  to  indorse  Esmeralda’s  suggestion 
Nspecting  the  Depilatories.  I  am  anxious  to  try  one,  and  would, 
of  course,  prefer  the  most  efficacious.  I  should  particularly  like 
to  know  in  what  state  the  skin  is  left  after  an  application.  Will 
yon  kindly  impress  npon  your  subscribers  what  a  kindness  they 
may  do  their  fellow- contributors  to  your  admirable  Magazine  by 
itplying  to  our  inquiries  ?” 

A  Correspondent  obligingly  forwards  the  following  informa- 
tioQ ; — “All  articles  of  silver  plate  manufactured  in  Ireland  are 
damped  with  the  harp  instead  of  the  lion  in  tho  Hall-mark.  A 
I  Purchaser  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  she  was  in  any  way 
iiceived.” 

Jane  Eyre  writes — “  Some  time  since  yon  gave,  in  one  of  your 
munbers,  a  bonquet  of  flowers  for  decalcomanie.  Can  yon  tell 
me  what  the  cost  of  designs  snitable  for  a  staircase-window  wonld 
I  be  ?  I  have  been  to  Barnard’s  in  Oxford-street,  bnt  do  not  see 
•aytbing  in  the  window  at  all  like  the  picture  yon  gave  in  the 
Magazine,  and  J  never  trouble  to  ash  the  price  of  thinys  unless  I 
tie  them  marhed."  [We  will  eudeavonr  to  find  out  for  yon.  It 
leems  to  ns  only  necessary  to  ask  tho  price  wheu  articles  are  not 
marked.] 

Sophie  has  golden  hair,  and  she  would  be  glad  if  any  corre- 
■pondent  will  give  her  a  recipe  for  a  Hair-Wash.  She  has  for 
Mme  months  nsed  water,  and  she  finds  it  makes  the  hair  brittle, 
j  ud  rosemary-water  gives  it  a  dark  shade.  She  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  obliged  with  an  answer  in  next  mouth’s  “  Conversazione.” 

Dotty  wonld  feel  obliged  if  Esmeralda  would  send  the  recipe 
for  Corns  in  tho  next  month’s  nnmbor  of  tho  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine. 

I  As  Old  Subscriher  but  a  Young  Woman  writes  —  “I  am 
SW  10  see  An  English  Gentleman  corroborates  a  statement  I 
made  some  time  ago  in  yonr  Magazine  that  small  waists  are  not 
‘fashionable’  among  the  nppsr  classes.  I  attribate  this  in  a  great 
msasure  to  their  home  education ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  exposed 
to  the  measuring  propensities  of  a  narrow-minded  schoolmistress. 

I  One  of  yonr  correapoudents  states  that  she  decreased  her  waist 
vfter  marriage,  thereby  proving  that  if  her  husband  admired  a 
I  unall  waist  be  did  not  choose  his  wife  for  that  reason.  If  they 
I  (the  improvers  of  Natare)  would  but  reflect  that  since  God  has 
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made  every  blade  of  grass  to  differ.  He  could  not  have  intended 
all  women  to  be  like  a  set  of  penny  dolls,  they  might  see  the  fully 
aii.l  wickedness  of  their  preieut  attempts.” 

Remedy  for  Red  Arms.— .An  Old  Subscriber  says — “If 
I.eonoka  is  not  oiio  of  tho  foolish  virgins  who  eudeavonr  to 
improve  (?)  their  waiifs  by  light-lacing,  she  may  derive  benefit 
from  a  remedy  which  was  given  me  many  years  ago  by  an  old 
lady.  Have  a  pair  of  wash-leather  gloves  made  to  reach  the 
fclioulder,  and  wear  day  and  night ;  if  the  arms  are  rough  as  well 
ns  red,  tlioy  may  be  rubbed  with  cold  cream  or  glycerine  soap.” 

SusE  presents  her  compliments  to  S.  N.,  the  correspondent  in 
the  F'ebruury  number  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  nud  begs  to  inform  her  that  her  sister  has  worn  a  pair  of 
Mr.  Searle’s  Patent  E:irritjga  ten  mouths,  and  finds  them  answer 
admirably,  with  not  tho  slightest  inconvenience  in  tho  wear.  Can 
tho  Editor  kindly  inform  SusE  where  she  can  procure  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  making  Wax  Flowers ;  also  in  what  way  she  could 
improve  her  writing  ?  Can  he  inform  her  if  it  is  fashionable  to 
drink  coffee  at  a  wedding-breakfast?  [Coffee  is  often  handed 
round  before  tho  guests  go  in  to  breakfast.  You  can  obtain  mate¬ 
rials  for  and  lessous  in  wax-flower  making  at  tho  Soho  Bazaar.] 

An  English  Girl  in  Canada.  1.  Are  Perfumes  so  entirely 
ignored  as  our  Yankee  cousins  wish  ns  to  believe  ?  [No.]  2.  If 

not,  which  arc  most  elegant,  those  of  Rimmel  or  Lnbin?  [Rim- 
mel.]  3.  Arc  Short  Dresses  admissible  indoers  for  yonng  ladies? 
[Yes.]  4.  Will  you  he  able  to  favour  some  yonng  ladies  with  an 
early  description  of  some  simple  Collars  and  Caffs  for  morning  and 
street  wear?  [Ye?.]  I  have  forsome  time  snbscribed  to  the  Ibuni; 
English  woman,  bnt  intend  now  to  take  the  larger  periodical.  In  taste 
and  style  all  prononneo  it  to  be  very  much  snperior  to  the  mneh- 
vannted  American  fashion  magazines,  which  I  have  repeatedly 
remarked  as  inveterate  depredators  of  year  colnmns  and  those  of 
tho  loiiny  Enylishwoman.  I  have  seen  patterns  of  dresses  and 
ornaments  in  yonr  pages  fonr  months  before  they  appeared  in  the 
United  States  pnblication. 

Isabel  J.  We  advise  yonr  applying  to  a  respectable  mnsic- 
shop — Cramer  or  Boosey,  for  instance.  Correspondents  settle  all 
particulars  of  the  exchange  by  letter. 

C.  H.  B.  Wash  your  hands  in  cold  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  grains  of  alnin,  or  of  sal-ammoniac,  or,  better  still,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  to  the  water.  If  engaged  on  delicate  work  mb  the  hands 
with  powdered  lycopodium  (club-moss). 

L.  G.  Yonr  address  will  be  forwarded  to  inquirers  for  year 
mnsic. 

n.  W.  says — “  I  shonld  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  yonr  readers 
who  would  tell  me  of  some  preparation  for  improving  the  growth 
of  the  hair.  Mine  has  been  decreasing  in  quantity  of  late,  and  is 
dry  and  splits  at  the  ends.  The  Silkworm  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  work  of  Messrs.  H.  J.  and  D.  NicoU,  their  jackets  and  dresses. 
I  can  add  from  my  own  experience  that  everything  is  first-rate  at 
their  establishment  in  Liverpool,  and  they  are  most  obliging.  I 
mention  this  as  many  of  yonr  snbscribers  live,  like  myself,  in  the 
North.” 

H.  C.  A.  AVe  do  all  wo  can  to  please  onr  sabscrihers,  and, 
speaking  Hibernically,  will  do  a  great  deal  more. 

L.  M.  R.  Wo  shall  gladly  comply  with  yonr  request. 

T.  A.  G.  should  have  her  dress  well  gored,  made  with  square 
bodice  and  tnlle  chemisette  bonillonnc ;  a  plait  of  the  colour  of 
the  roses  should  outline  the  square ;  sleeves  and  skirt  trimmed  to 
correspond.  Sleeves  a  la  juive,  and  tulle  close-fitting  under- 
sleeve.  We  have  heard  many  praises  of  the  crinoline  given  in 
our  December  number. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  Tho  Florence  Machine  does  not  em¬ 
broider,  but  does  four  most  useful  stitchc.?-  It  is  easy  to  learn 
and  to  work,  and  we  can  speak  most  highly  in  its  favour. 

Infelix.  We  are  indeed  sorry  for  yon.  We  gave  a  pretty 
pattern  for  Curtains  in  January,  1807. 

Chilblains.  A  Well-Wisher  says— “  The  Chilblains  Gracb 
complains  of  may  bo  soon  cared  by  using  a  decoction  of  the 
arnica  montana,  which  may  bo  had  at  any  respectable  chemist’s— 
one  part  of  aruica  to  nine  of  soft  water.  Bathe  the  Chilblaina 
with  this  mixture  three  times  a  day.  Should  any  of  yonr  subscribers 
suffer  from  Rhenmatism,  they  may  be  effectually  relieved  by 
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bathing  the  rhenmatic  part  with  the  water  in  which  their  potatoes  and  not  costly,  ns  everything  mn«t  not  exceed  £S0.  \Yhat  articles  i 
have  been  boiled,  on  going  to  bed  at  night,  as  hot  as  they  can  of  fnrnitnre  would  yon  recommend,  and  of  what  wood ;  there  is 
possibly  bear  it."  A.  H.  O.  has  sniTcred  from  Chilblains  since  she  scarcedy  room  for  a  table,  and  certainly  not  for  a  largo  one."  | 
was  a  baby,  and  can  recommend  to  Grace  a  remedy  she  has  tried  Mina  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  proper  for  n  bride  to  travel  in  a 
this  winter  with  great  enccess.  There  is  no  real  cure  for  Chilblains  hat,  al-o  if  bridesmaids  can  receive  visitors  in  black  and  whits 
except  mild  weather.  Bathe,  or  rather  wash,  the  hands  and  feet  or  steel  and  white  silk  dresses.  Please  answer  these  qnestions  in 
in /tof  water  every  night  at  bedtime,  and  when  the  Chilblains  are  the  Magazine  for  March.  [Brides  may  wear  hats  or  bouneti. 
painful  and  itching,  tonch  them  with  a  feather  or  small  paint-  Bridesmaids  should  wear  colours  or  white ;  black  nn-d  white  is 
brush  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  Persons  who  suffer  from  half  mourning.] 

Chilblains  should  never  use  cold  water  for  washing  either  hands  F.  F.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  your  services, 

or  feet  during  the  winter  months.  A  SuBseninER  who  has  Lines  to  “  Old  Bachelors ;"  “  A  Digger's  Grave  ;"  “  Valentine 

suffered  from  Chilblains,  at  last  found  a  remedy  that  greatly  at  Sea ;"  “  A  Fragment “  A  Drooping  Rose “  Valentine's 
relieves  her,  and  she  begs  to  inform  Grace  that  such  remedy  is  an  Eve  at  the  Post  Office;''  “Lady  Louisa “Winter “Epigram;" 
Ointment  at  threepence  per  box,  sold  by  Bainbridge  and  Co.,  “  A  Lover  to  a  Hose ;”  “  Home  of  my  Childhood ;”  “My  Diary;" 
00,  Leather-lane,  Holbom.  “Sonnet;”  “Remarks  on  the  Black  Country ;”  “The  Squire;" 

Schools  IN  Austria.  Walter  L.  S.  writes — “In  reply  to  ALadt  “Boys'  Hobbies;"  “Autobiography  of  a  Governess,”  declined  with 
I  beg  to  state  thatactive  boyish  games  are  not  discouraged  in  A  i  stria,  thanks. 

although  those  in  vogue  there  (at  least  in  my  time)  bear  little  E.  A.  .T.  The  index  to  the  volume  of  the  Englishwoman's 
resemblance  to  those  most  in  favour  among  English  schoolboys.  Domestic  JIaoazine  ivas  published  separately,  and  may  be  had 
The  great  outdoor  game  was  played  with  a  large  ball  about  twelve  at  the  office.  Your  request  shall  meet  with  attention.  We  cannot 
inches  in  diameter.  This  was  whirled  round  by  means  of  a  short  answer  the  query  this  month. 

cord,  serving  as  a  handle,  and  by  this  means  propelled  towards  Gandin  writes — “  Violet  complains  of  heated  hands  and  face, 

the  goah  In  reality  it  was  not  unlike  football  played  with  the  no  doubt  proceeding  from  some  slight  degree  of  nervousness,  and 
hands  and  arms  instead  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  was  deservedly  asks  a  remedy.  As  to  the  faee,  any  first-class  perfumer  will 
popular.  We  also  had  a  game  somewhat  similar  to  ‘prison  base,'  supply  a  wash  which,  very  sparingly  laid  on,  keeps  tho  face  one 
Cricket,  I  believe,  is  now  played,  but  while  I  was  in  Austria  it  was  constant  tint  and  cool.  As  to  the  bands,  if  she  is  wise,  she  will 
a  delicate  exotic.  Gymnastics  and  fencing  were  daily  occupations,  make  a  practice  of  always  wearing  gloves.  To  me  it  is  a  matter 
and  about  twice  a  week  we  had  the  use  of  ponies  for  those  who  of  regret  that  glove-wearing — indoors  I  mean — is  not  more  general, 
chose  to  ride.  As  I  presume  A  Lady  is  chiefly  anxious  to  know  I  think  there  is  nothing  looks  bettor  than  a  well-gloved  hand.  A 
whether  sufficient  outdoor  exercise  is  taken,  I  can  only  say  that  fashion  soon  spreads ;  let  Violet  set  the  example,  induce  her 
we  enjoyed  more  than  is  generally  allowed  in  English  schools,  lady  friends  to  do  the  same,  and  prohibit  tho  approach  of  any 
Any  farther  information  that  I  can  give  is  heartily  at  the  service  gentleman  who  docs  not  comply  with  what  would  soon  become  an 
of  the  inquirer.”  ‘  essentially  elegant  sumptuary  law.  The  comfort  and  convenience 

Can  any  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga-  would  soon  be  manifest,  and  tho  expense,  with  careful  manage- 
zine  tell  Curiosity  where  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the  French  ment,  not  great." 

song,  “  Marlbrook  s'en  va  t’en  guerre,”  are  to  be  found  ?  A  Constant  Subscrider  will  be  very  glad  to  obtain  the  opinisa 

Beeswing  wishes  very  much  to  keep  Bees,  and  in  as  economical  of  those  who  have  tried  the  Mangles  now  made  for  home  use. 
a  manner  as  she  possibly  can.  She  has  bought  Routledge's  Dooh  The  price  is  not  so  much  an  object  as  to  get  one  which  will  do 
of  Bees,  but  that  does  not  assist  her  much.  She  wants  to  know  the  work  well  and  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible, 
where  she  can  get  a  hive,  and  howto  treat  the  bees  when  tho  Emily  writes— “I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber  to  *yonr 
honey  is  removed,  and  whether  they  are  very  much  trouble,  and  Magazine  for  some  years,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  double  the  cost, 
how  much  she  ought  to  pay  for  a  swarm.  and  getting  more  valuable  every  year.  The  patterns  are  so  good. 

Home  Discipline.  Pater  writes  as  follows : — “  Your  Ma-  and  very  easily  copied.  Will  you  tell  me,  through  tho  medium  of 
gazine  having  a  large  family  circulation,  I  shall  feel  much  your  columns,  whether  the  Pattern  Sheet  will  bo  as  largo  in  future 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  make  use  of  the  “Con-  as  tho  one  given  this  month?  I  think  the  “Englishwoman'! 
versazione"  pages  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  little  information  Exchange”  is  a  very  attractive  feature.  [Our  Diagram  Sheet 
and  advice  on  the  subject  of  Domestic  Discipline.  Amongst  your  will  bo  of  its  usual  size.] 

Dumerons  readers  there  must  be  many  who  have  bad  experience  Lady  Abbess.  We  have  carefully  re-read  the  directions  for 
in  the  management  of  troublesome  and  unruly  children,  and  are,  the  Bodice,  and  worked  part  of  it.  We  think  you  will  have  no 
therefore,  doubtless  acquainted  with  tho  most  effectual  means  of  difficulty  in  working  it  if  you  follow  the  directions  exactly, 
correction.  I  have  three  daughters  and  one  son,  and,  strange  to  A  Lady’  replies  to  S.  N. — “I  have  worn  Searle's  Patent  Earring! 

say,  the  latter  is  much  more  amiable  and  docile  than  his  sisters,  for  a  year  and  a  quarter.  I  purchased  two  pairs  of  them,  one  of 
The  eldest  girl,  who  is  now  just  thirteen,  is  most  obstinate  and  jet  and  one  of  gold,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  them  in 
ill-tempered,  and  does  not  hesitate  occasionally  to  give  her  mamma  every  respect.” 

a  pert  answer.  My  wife  has  been  unremitting  in  her  efforts  to  Agnes  writes — “  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  Pattern  for  a  ‘  Lcathep 

improve  them  by  tho  exercise  of  firm  yet  gentle  measures,  still  work  Bracket,' to  work  for  a  bazaar.  Could  you  kindly  put  one  in 
her  unceasing  watchfulness  has  not  been  cheered  by  success,  and  tho  Englishwom.an's  Domestic  Magazine  some  time  during  the 
the  various  bud  qualities  which  have  caused  us  so  much  uneasiness  next  few  months  ?  If  not  convenient,  can  you  give  mo  some  idea 
are  just  as  apparent  as  ever.  A  lady,  an  intimate  friend,  whom  how  to  make  one  in  tho  Answers  to  Correspondents,  or  tell  me 
my  wife  consulted  on  the  subject,  strongly  recommends  personal  where  to  procure  a  cheap  pattern  ?”  [Leather-work  is  now  quite 
chastisement.  However,  we  have  deferred  resorting  to  corporal  out  of  fashion.  Yon  can  obtain  directions  for  making  brackets 
punishment  of  any  kind  until  wo  hear  from  such  of  your  readers  and  materials  at  tho  Soho  Bazaar.] 

as  may  be  kind  enough  to  favour  ns  with  their  opinions.”  Pem.  will  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Editor  if  ho  would  inform 

Cottage  Obnee  says— “I  am  about  to  furnish  a  drawing-  ber  how  to  dye  straw-i>lait  black  and  brown.  ;^\Vill  any  of  onr 
room,  and  I  beg  the  advice  of  some  of  your  correspondents  how  subscribers  forward  a  tried  recipe  for  this  purpose  ?J 
to  furnish  it  tastefully.  Tho  room  is  only  15ft.  by  13ft.,  has  a  M.  B.  II.  writes — “  As  a  subscriber  to  your  publication,  tbs 
large  bay-window  in  addition,  facing  tho  south,  and  consequently  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  I  hope  yon  will  through 
is  very  light  and  sunuy.  I  should  not  like  green  to  bo  the  pre-  its  medium  bo  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if,  having  le.arncd  to  use 
vailing  colour.  I  thought  of  having  blue  for  the  coverings  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson's  sewing-machine,  the  knowledge  of  using  a 
chairs,  &e.,  and  should  like  you  to  tell  me  what  colours  would  be  machine  so  acquired  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  use  one  of 
suitable  for  carpet,  curtains,  and  paper-hangings,  and  what  Willcox  and  Gibbs's  machines  without  further  instruction?  I 
material  should  be  used  for  chair-coverings  and  curtains.  I  fancy  that  Willcox  and  Gibbs's  machine  must  be  luperior  to  others, 
should  like  something  better  than  damask,  but  it  must  bo  durable  or,  rather,  less  complicated,  as  it  uses  one  reel  instead  of  two. 
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WobU  it  be  tea  mnch  tu  atk  yon  to  iu<y  if  yon  think  Wiilcox  and 
Qibbi's  machine  as  good  in  every  way  as  ^Yllecler  and  Vtilson’s?" 
'Bte  oar  Sewing-mscbiue  articles,  lSti7.  A  child  can  work  the  I 
Wiilcox  and  Gibbs'  machine  with  perfect  ease.] 

T.  M.  A.  asks  the  following  questions: — “  1.  At  what  age  do 
jwiug  ladies  wear  long  dresses,  collars,  ciilTs,  and  carriiig<? 

1  tVbat  mnst  I  do  to  make  my  hair  grow  longer?  3.  lluw  do 
joBug  ladies  from  fonrtcen  to  seventeen  usually  dress  ?  4.  What 
joyoa  think  of  my  writing?”  [1.  Long  dresses  arc  worn  at  the 
igs  of  fourteen  to  sixteen,  according  to  height  and  growth.  Collars 
lad  cnlfs  are  worn  by  quite  little  girls ;  and  ears  should  be  pierced 
is  childhood.  Oruamcutal  earrings  may  be  worn  at  fittceu  and 
lixteeu  years.  2.  Hair  grows  longest  wheu  cut  regularly  and 
ktaibcd  daily  with  a  moderately  hard  brush  dipped  in  cold  water. 

].  As  simply  as  possible,  if  they  have  good  taste.  4.  Good.] 

LxN.t  will  he  thankful  to  hear  of  a  recipe  to  euro  galls  (caused 
by  walking)  on  the  soles  of  feet.  An  elderly  geutlcmun  sutlers 
aach  pain  from  them,  and  Lkn.v  is  fearful  he  may  lose  his  good 
ksaltU  for  want  of  exercise.  [An  old-fashioued  but  cUectual 
remedy  is  to  procure  an  olr/  tallow  caudle ;  light  it  and  let  a  few 
drops  fall  iuto  a  little  brandy ;  rub  this  mixture  well  into  tho  foot 
sight  and  morning.  Avoid  darned  socks  or  stockings.  iVaa; 
locks  are  the  most  comfortable  wear  fur  walking ;  they  can  be 
proenred  of  Benuett,  Southampton-row,  AV.C. — We  are  unable 
st  present  to  procure  patterns  of  jioiut  lace.] 

11.  B.  S.  and  P.  D.  11.  F.  will  feel  obliged  hy  the  Editor  of  tho 
E.ngusu\vo3ian's  Dojikshc  MatiAZiNK  puhlinhiug  a  pretty  and 
I  (ssr  pattern  of  a  tatted  parasol  cover.  B.  E.  S.  will  feel  obliged 
by  Mr.  Editor's  opiuioii  of  her  handwriting,  which  s/ie  thinks 
Srsl-rate,  [We  could  not  piossihly  he  at  variance  with  any  cor- 
wpondent  upon  any  subject,  either  of  writing  or  wronging.] 
OaisELDA — The  Hair  Jicsturer. — *•  I  made  the  mixture  from 
you  last  recipe— uamcly,  balf-au-ounce  of  white  lead  and  half- 
tn-onuco  of  sulphur  to  a  pint  of  rosewater — aud  applied  it  with 
ssoft  rag  for  tw  o  mornings,  but  I  found  the  sulphur  caked  on  tho 
ikiu  of  the  head,  aud  made  it  look  so  dirty  that  1  could  not  cou- 
tiiiae  the  application.  Cun  yon  tell  me  anything  to  prevent  this  ?” 
[Will  the  giver  of  this  recipe  state  how  it  is  to  bo  used  ?] 

A  CossTAST  SuBscKiBKU  usks — “  In  Scotland  tho  fingering 
tool  is  sold  by  the  cut,  hero  by  the  hank.  How  mauy  hanks  go 
to  the  cut,  aud  how  mnch  is  it  a  cut  ?  Also,  how  long  should 
■ouuing  be  worn  for  a  parent,  and  at  what  time  may  gold  orna- 
Bsats  be  worn  instead  of  jet  ?”  [Eight  to  twelve  mouths’  deep 
•earning  fur  a  parent ;  light  four  or  six,  during  which  time  gold 
maments  may  replace  jet.—  There  arc  S  cuts  to  the  pound.  The 
" cut”  contains  2  hanks;  the  price  is  lOd.,  as  supplied  by  Mac- 
loogall  aud  Co.,  42,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  W.] 

S,  S.  writes—"  Will  you  bo  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  can 
yncare  tho  necessary  information  as  to  tho  Makiug  of  Paper 
osts?”  [Paper  mats  are  made  by  plaitiug  strips  of  tissne-paper 
inch  wide  folded  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  These  strips  are 
laid  in  rows  and  plaited  over  and  under  aud  tacked  down  ;  the 
slges  are  cut  into  fiue  strips  and  "  crinkled”  by  being  tabbed  up 
vitb  the  fingers.] 

A  CocNTRT  ScBSCRiuKR  would  thauk  the  Editor  to  say  in  the 
Hsreh  number  which  is  the  right  way  of  the  napi  of  velveteen,  up 
01  down?  [Down.] 

WiNxoT  will  bo  obliged  if  any  correspondent  can  give  her 
diisctious  for  Dyeing  White  Kid  Boots  black  or  bronze ;  also  for  a 
recipe  for  Making  Liver-Catsup.  In  answer  to  several  qnestions 
abicb  have  appeared  about  Ilair-Dyo,  she  believes  “  Uossiter's 
Hsir-Eestorer”  to  bo  the  best;  several  persons  of  her  acquaintance 
ksve  used  it,  aud  found  it  most  elllcacious. 

£  H.  A.  C.  says — “  Will  you  or  any  of  yoar  correspondents  inform 
Be  how  a  white  alpaca  dress  should  bo  washed,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
I  iiniing  yellow  ?  I  should  also  feel  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  any- 
■  tkbguf  the  merits  of  the  ‘Woudir’  Sewing-machine,  price  80s., 
tdvertised  by  J.  A.  Knight  and  Co.,  as  I  should  wish  to  purchase 
d  if  I  thought  it  was  a  useful  machiue.  I  have  fur  a  longtime 
kaisd  the  patterns  you  give  fur  garments  most  useful,  as  tliey 
•naUs  me  tu  cat  out  and  hare  made  up  at  home  mauy  articles 
jjlkita  dressmaker  would  not  care  to  contrive.  I  was  rather  sur- 
:  iii^d  to  find  one  of  your  correspondents  had  a  difiicalty  in  using 


tho  pattern  for  a  gored  skirt.  I  have  made  mys  df  three  dresses 
from  the  pattern,  aud  find  it  answer  admirably.”  [Wo  refer 
H.  A.  C.  to  our  December  namher  in  r-  ference  to  the  “  Wonder” 
Hand-sewing  Machine.  The  alpaca  dress  should  be  washed  in 
lather  made  of  curd  roap  aud  soft  water.  No  soap  should  be 
rubbed  on  the  dress.  When  perfectly  clean,  riuse  out  in  cold 
water,  aud  then  in  very  light-coloured  blue  water.  It  should  bo 
mangled,  not  ironed  ] 

Malnistky.  ‘“Will  you  oblige  mo  with  your  judgment,  and 
give  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  iuvalualde  ‘  Cunversuzioue' 
column,  the  name  of  the  best  ‘  Self-instinctii  g  Drawing-book,  w*th 
Bv'  gressivo  Lessons  iii  Heads  aiid  tho  Human  Figure,’  with  pub- 
lishtr’s  address? — not  for  landscape-drawing,  as  that  is  not  the 
foite  of  tho  party  for  whom  I  need  the  honk,  and  who  is  not  within 
reach  of  a  personal  instructor  in  tho  particular  line  pnferrtd. 
Akso,  would  you  furtlier  favour  me  with  tho  like  giiidauce  in  pro¬ 
curing  tho  best  ‘Manual  of  Tatting,  iucindiug  Imstructiun?,’  and 
of  ‘Crochet  ii  Tiieoter,  wi;h  lustiuetions ?’  I  noticed  a  lady 
abroad  employed  over  a  very  pretty  stylo  of  lace  or  iusertiun  work 
done  with  an  ordinary  needle,  zigzag  braid,  and  button-hole 
stitch.  Tile  name  of  this  work  1  did  not  ascertain  ;  but  as  your 
work-table  frieud  is  an /nit  at  every  elegant  work  yet  extant  for 
our  sex,  may  I  hope  you  will  sometimes  indulge  me,  among  your 
mauy  grateful  subscribers,  iy  inserliiig  patterns  aud  directions  fur 
the  above  ?  It  seemed  equal  to  ‘  Frivolite,’  aud  not  so  ditilcult  or 
tedious  fur  ordiiiary  workers,”  [A  Self-instructing  Drawing-hook 
cuu  bo  obtained  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tylar,  Warwick 
House,  raternoster-row,  E.C.  Vt'e  shall  shortly  publish  Manuals 
of  lusti  uctiou  in  Crochet  a  Tricotcr  and  Tutting.  Wo  will  comply 
with  your  request.] 

Artiste  writes — ‘‘  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  annonneemeut  in 
your  Jaijuary  number  that  the  ‘  Corset  Book’  would  be  out  soon 
a' ter  Christmas.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  ready  yet.  I  do  hope 
that  we  shall  not  he  kept  w  aiting  fur  it  much  longer.  I  can  assure 
you  that  land  many  of  my  frieudsare  expecting  it  most  anxiously. 
I  have  seen  one  advertisemeut  iu  the  Homing  Puat  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  refers  to  it,  hut  as  it  gives  no  iuformaiiou  b(  yoiid  what  is  I 
suppose  the  title,  The  Corset  and  the  Ci  iiudine,  we  are  still  in  tho 
dark  as  to  where  tho  hook  is  to  be  obtained  wheu  ready.  Please 
supply  this  information.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  tho  letter 
in  your  January  number  from  the  lady  who  did  not  begin  tight- 
Idciug  till  she  was  married.  It  shows  how  mnch  may  be  dune, 
even  after  the  figure  is  set,  by  auy  one  who  is  determined  on  pos- 
sessiug  a  slender  waist.”  [The  hook  on  this  snlject  will  be 
ready  at  tho  end  of  tlie  mouth.  It  will  probably  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  aud  Tyler.] 


THE  ENGLISinVOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

To  CoKitESPONDENTS. — .All  letters  for  this  department  to  be 
sent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  in  the  next. 

10.  Alison  has  three  soug.s  and  Mabel  Waltz  ;  wants  songs  by 
Clarihel  aud  Hatton.  George  Herbert’s  Poems;  wants  Jean 
Iijgelow’s.  Will  give  a  largo  Illuminated  Text  (hand),  20  in.  by  S, 
for  a  small  Writing-case  with  lock. 

11.  Mns.  H.  has  Gabriel’s  ‘‘ The  Forsaken,”  or  Oesten’s  Fantasia, 
‘‘  La  Souuambnhi,”  to  exchange  for  ”  Kock  Mo  to  Sleep,  Mother.” 

12.  Fenella  will  exchange  Meudt  lssohu’s  “  Li-  dcr,”  first  hook, 
for  five  songs.  Will  exchange  Blumenthal's  ‘‘LesAiles,”  qnitu 
new,  for  Beethoven’s  ‘‘  Senate  Pallictiqno.” 

13.  C.  F.  has  a  complete  set  of  unu:<ed  Indian  stamps  which  she 
will  exchange  for  three  pieces  of  mu^ic — namely,  “  The  Guards’ 
Waltz;”  ‘‘Liquid  Gems,”  song;  ‘‘'The  Bridge,”  song  by  Long¬ 
fellow,  arranged  hy  Miss  Liuilsay. 

11.  Daisy  has  two  pieces  by  S.  Smith,  to  exchange  for  ‘‘The 
Fairy  Queen”  hy  him. 

13.  F11.EPLY  offers  peacocks’  feathers  (hack,  breast,  or  tail)  to 
whoever  gives  most  iu  excliauge,  aud  says  how  many,  for  work, 
hooks,  coloured  crests,  or  mouograms,  d>c. 

10.  AI.  B.  has  three  pieces  of  music  in  good  condition,  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,”  by  W.  Alacfarreu ;  ‘‘  Faust,”  by  Briuley 
Bichurds;  ‘‘Ever  of  Thee,”  hy  Willie  Pape.  She  will  take  in 
exchange  12  y  ards  of  tattiug. 
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17.  Toby  wants  two  volames  of  the  Charles  Dickens  Edition  of 
his  works — publishers,  Chapman  and  Hall ;  mnst  be  eqnal  to 
new,  and  not  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  David  Cop- 
perfidd,  or  Bamaby  Budge;  will  give  the  Campana  Cushion 
(from  the  Enoushwoman's  Domestic  Magazine),  not  made  np 
and  perfectly  new,  in  exchange. 

18.  Susa  wants  a  pair  of  rabbits;  will  gire  six  songs — ^riz.,  “The 
Golden  Days,"  by  Harrey ;  “  Father's  Come  Home,"  by  Williams ; 

“  I  Thought  his  Heart  was  all  my  Own,"  by  Clay ;  “  O  Give  me 
Back  but  Yesterday,"  by  Homier;  “  O  Weary,  Wandering  Star," 
by  Gounod ;  “  Heaven  is  my  Home,"  by  Flood ;  all  new  and  clean. 

19.  Fanny  will  give  a  splendidly-bound  illustrated  album  of 
dance  music,  by  D' Albert,  and  three  good  songs,  for  Dore’s  Elaine, 
or  a  hand  sewing-machine. 

20.  Emily  has  one  hundred  English,  twenty  Australian,  eight 
French,  and  six  American  used  stamps ;  will  take  (green)  mala¬ 
chite  earrings  with  silver. 

21.  Fbances  is  in  want  of  a  Berlin  pattern  for  picture ;  not  par¬ 
ticular  to  subject,  nor  whether  it  is  old  or  new ;  in  return  will 
give  a  new  spring  bonnet  is  the  newest  style,  best  materials,  and 
any  shape,  or  will  pay  in  cash  if  reasonable. 

22.  Elaine  wishes  to  exchange  “  Kate  Kearney”  raise,  by 
Charles  Coote,  for  “  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  me  Still"  and 
“Maggie’s  Secret,”  by  Claribel. 

23.  I.  K.  will  exchange  crests,  monograms,  and  used  foreign 
postage  stamps. 

24.  VrvANDiEBE  will  exchange  a  transcription,  by  Brinley 
Richards,  for  “  The  Brook,”  by  Dolores. 

25.  NoBACBEiKAhas  some  fine  plants  of  “  Poa  trivialis  argentea 
splendens,"  a  handsome  variegated  grass  of  free  growth,  elegantly 
doping  and  wavy  habit,  suitable  for  hanging  baskets;  three 
plants  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  shilling 
(stamps).  [Noba  Cbeina  has  sent  no  address.] 

26.  Floba  Gbabam  will  be  glad  to  exchange  a  “  Cleopatra" 
sewing-machine  for  Alice’s  treadle  machine,  if  it  is  a  lock¬ 
stitch  and  in  good  order.  The  “  Cleopatra"  is  nearly  new.  [No 
address.] 

27.  Helen  wants  a  grebe  muff  and  collarette  for  a  new  black 
thick  corded  silk  Zouave,  trimmed  with  wide  tatting,  and  blue 
velvet  run  in. 

28.  E.  C.  has  sixteen  yards  of  new  blue  and  white  silk,  which 
she  would  be  glad  to  exchange  for  fourteen  yards  of  soft  black 
silk,  French  make.  She  also  wants  the  second  series  of  A.  Proctor’s 
Legends  and  Lyrics,  for  which  she  will  exchange  some  music. 

29.  Miss  Evebett  will  exchange  with  C.  C.  the  Enolish- 
wohan’s  Domestic  Magazines  containing  “  Mildred’s  Wedding” 
(unbound)  for  the  two  volumes  of  Punch. 

30.  Emma  wants  a  complete  set  of  baby  linen;  will  give  in 
exchauge  a  Bartlett  and  Co.  hand  sewing-machine,  nearly  new. 

31.  Beckie  will  give  two  new  fantasias  by  Osborne —  “Love’s 
Triumph”  and  “Armourer  of  Nantes’’— for  “Not  for  Joseph” 
and  photographs  of  Prince  and  Princess  Teck. 

32.  Fanny  C.  wants  to  exchange  a  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine 
in  mahogany  case  with  two  drawers  and  all  the  extras  except  the 
“  oiler,"  bought  in  1867,  for  “  Cleopatra"  hand-machine  and 
£10.  In  good  order.  Open  to  offers. 

33.  Aggie  will  exchange  a  new.  vowel  A  washing-machine  (Brad¬ 
ford’s)  for  a  good  sewing-machine. 

34.  Sabina  has  two  round  antimacassars,  fringed,  the  centre 
twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  in  exchange  for  Mrs.  Bceton’s 
Book  of  Housdwld  Management  (latest  edition). 

35.  D.  W.  wants  to  exchange  a  handsome  jewel-case  pincushion, 
with  watch-pockets  in  silk  velvet  and  beads  (jewel-case  out  of 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine),  for  a  rep  or  other  useful 
dress  unmade. 

36.  Andrewina  wishes  to  exchange  some  hundreds  of  healthy 
silkworms’  eggs  for  a  copy  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  with 
Accompanying  Tunes,  in  good  condition. 

37.  Louisa  G.  will  give  a  book  of  overtures  and  pieces  for  “  The 
Love  Test”  and  “  Strangers  Yet,”  both  by  Claribel ;  “  The  Lady 
of  Kienart  Tower,"  by  Virginia  Gabriel ;  and  “Cusha,”  by  Dolores. 
[L.  G.  See  “  Conversazione.’’] 

38.  F.  F.  F.  has  Mendelssohn’s  songs  without  words,  Boosey’s  3s. 


edition  (new).  No.  13  Boosey’s  Musical  Cabinet,  and  Fun  for 
last  year,  in  good  condition,  unbound ;  wants  in  exchange  The 
Gladiators,  by  Whyte  Melville,  in  good  condition,  or  Orley  Farm. 

39.  Ivy  wishes  to  exchange  five  songs,  “  The  Cloud,"  “  Shylis 
Bawn,"  “The  Arrow  and  the  Song,”  “  What  shall  my  Song  be  To- 
Night?"  and  “What  does  Little  Birdie  Say  ?’’  for  “Take  Back 
the  Heart,”  “  Walter’s  Wooing,"  “Millie’s  Faith,”  “The  Brook" 
(Dolores),  and  a  good  comic  song  (lady’s). 

40.  Gandasene  has  “  Oh,  Bid  your  Faithful  Ariel  Fly,”  “  I 
Love  the  Merry  Sunshine,"  “  Welcome  Home  the  Bride,"  “  Msy 
Morning  Bells,”  all  in  good  condition ;  will  exchange  song  for 
song  for  “I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say,”  by  Reynolds; 
“  Janet’s  Bridal,"  “  Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea,”  “  Katie’s  Letter." 

41.  A.  E.  T.  will  exchange  songs — “Kathleen  M.-ivonmeen" 
and  “  n  Bacio”  for  “  La  Stella"  and  “  L’Ardita"  (Arditi). 

42.  Isabel  will  exchange  with  S.  B.  if  the  coUarette  is  clean 
and  in  good  condition. 

43.  Chabi.otte  has  an  album  containing  450  postage-stamps; 
will  exchange  it  for  either  classical  music  (bound)  or  illustrated 
booka  (German  or  Dorc’s). 

44.  Margaret  has  a  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  to  part 
with ;  would  like  to  correspond  with  T.  A. 

45.  Miss  Annie  Jones  has  the  following  pieces  of  music  she 
will  be  glad  to  exchange  ;  they  arc  all  in  good  condition Dneti 
for  piano :  “  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  W.  Ganz  ;  “  What  arc  the  Wild 
Waves  Saying  ?’’  Brinley  Richards.  Solos :  “  Flowers  of  Ireland," 
Benedict;  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  B.  Richards;  “Home,  Svect 
Home,”  Wallace ;  “  U  Bacio,”  Luigi  Arditi.  She  would  take 
the  following,  if  right,  in  exchange : — “  The  Brook,”  “  Juanita," 
“  Too  Late,  Too  Late  1”  “  Cnjus  Animnm,”  “  Auld  Robin  Gray,” 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  all  vocal  but  “  Cnjus  Animnm.”  Anns 
wiU  be  glad  if  the  song  “  Heme,  Sweet  Home,”  is  the  one 
arranged  for  Miss  Catherine  Hayes. 

46.  Miss  Hollo,  observing  in  the  Englisbwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  for  January  an  advertisement  in  the  “  Exchange"  de¬ 
partment  headed  Henrietta,  offering  six  packets  of  fiower-seed 
for  twelve  crests  and  monograms,  is  willing  to  forward  twelve  of 
each  either  to  the  Editor  or  to  any  address  she  is  favoured  with. 

47.  U  Henrietta  has  not  yet  disposed  of  her  flower-seed,  C. 
will  be  happy  to  give  her  a  dozen  good  coloured  crests  or  mono¬ 
grams  for  it.  C.  incloses  her  address. 

48.  Pattie  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  songs,  almost  new 
copies  : — “  Secrets,”  by  Claribel  (4s.) ;  “  Sunshine  and  Shade," 
Alberto  Randegger  (2s.  fid.) ;  “  Sweet  Music,  Sound  of  Gladness," 
W.  H.  Wrigbton  (2a.  6d.);  “Ob,  Wear  this  Glittering  Gem  for 
Me,”  Stephen  Glover;  for,  “Sing,  Birdie,  Sing,”  Ganz;  “The 
Lover  and  the  Bird,”  Ganz ;  “  Sweet  Spirit,  Hear  My  Prayer,” 
Wallace ;  “  Susan’s  Story,”  Claribel ;  “  I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old 
Songs,”  Claribel ;  “Come  Back  to  Erin,”  Claribel;  “The  Po^ 
trait,”  Sherrington. 

E.\chanoei>. — Ada,  A.,  Matilda,  Alice,  A.  D.  C.,  Mary,  Eleanst, 
Mrs.  D.,  Mrs.  De  V.,  Bertha,  Gabriel,  Amy,  Marian,  Jane,  Hen¬ 
rietta,  Mrs.  Evans,  Mrs.  P.,  Madame  S.,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  White, 
Baby,  Anna,  Susan,  Eleanor,  Anna  Davies,  Marianna,  Emma, 

Violet,  Amy  S.,  Amabel  De - ,  Mercy.  February.— Eleanor, 

M.  A.  C.,  M.  B.,  Dora,  Miss  A.  R.,  Marianne,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Poet 
Stamp,  Amelia,  J.  O.  P.,  Margaret. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 
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For  India  and  the  East  generally,  Madame  Gonbaud  f-'  ; 
attention  to  Scotch  Tweeds,  Tartans,  Cloths,  and  Linsey-woolMyi, 
as  especially  suitable  for  wearing  in  tropical  climates.  The  healthi¬ 
ness  of  these  textures  is  known  to  old  Indians ;  and  the  manc“t- 
torers  of  the  North,  with  accustomed  skill  a  d  readiness, 
lately  adapted  these  fabrics,  by  the  production  of  thinner 
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lighter  sorts,  to  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  European  It,t-  Jwim 
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and  children  living  in  warm  latitudes, 
visited  the  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  of 
ness,  and  of  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly — the  specialty  of  tLj^fcirw^gji, 
house  being  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Scotch  Cloths  — 
she  will  feel  much  pleasure  in  attending  to  any  commissions  f 
families  abroad  for  these  particular  classes  of  goods,  because 
quality  they  are  sound,  and  in  style  excellent  and  dkiingui. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Especially  compiled  for  the  Enolishwoiian’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

TUi:  PRICE  OP  AN  INSERTION  OP  A  BIRTH,  UARRIAUE,  OR  DEATH,  IS  ONE  SIIILBINO. 


Jammri/  2.  IIULVES,  wifu  of  H.,  Harwood  lloll,  CorboUtor,  Eawi. 

Hrmrirr.  wlto  of  Licut-Col.  F.  T.,  Brorkvlllo,  JaKDINE,  wifo  of  Kobort.  24.  St.  Jamoa'a-place. 

Lkaiiy,  wife  of  Mejor,  IJf,  Westbourne-cres.,  Ilyd^-pk. 
OiiDlSKBie.  Lleiit-Col.  the  Ruff*.  Meerut.  McAlkjiter,  wife  of  f'apt  C.  Tlie  Crei|p,  Ayrihiro. 


CiIAt-OnroTT,  trifo  of  T.  A.,  Beomoml.  ClierUoy.  I','"’'?.*’ w®'  Fro'lorick  C.,  West  Farm,  Eail  Bamot 

Clay,  wife  of  Major,  Rarn*tAple,  iftiiMirn.  k:  •/  #  o??"  «  •  ^  a»  ai  n  a 

UIOKI.VHOK,  wife  of  K..  Tulliiijnou-park,  llomscy.  Ciipt.,U.ftenrijriide,  Alreretoke,  OanU 

llicilitN.swifoofRev.K.,Hpoldhur»t,Tunbndjfo->Vella.  A.  K..  Uoyal  Lngmeer  Deportoitut, 

IIOLMB-s,  wife  of  H  ,  Harwood  Hall,  CorboUtoy,E**ex.  -  ^  i»  w  ®  v 


New  itrompton,  Kent 

SwKitrNASi.  wife  of  Stephen.  R.N.,  8.  Vemoo-place, 
Blooaubury>!i(juare,  prematurely^  ttiUborn. 

Jarmary  3(X 


Xiyyiss,  Lodj  John,  6,  Cumbcrlaud-terracc 
January  6. 

MH>1A0N.  wifo  of  Ue».  J.  A.,  Gothenburg.  Sweden. 
iCAVSLiT,  Lady,  Foona,  Bombay. 

January  7. 

fiTCB,  wife  of  H.,  55th  Ilegt.,  Meerut,  Eait  Indies. 
January  0. 


WOODUA.V,  wifeofUev.  \V.  11.,  Kidbrooke,UlAckbeath. 
January  23. 

I  Barro!»,  wife  of  Herbert,  72ud  Highlander*,  4,  Cborlee- 

•treet,  Hyde-park. 

Rkhkk.nd,  wife  of  Goo..  3«.  Aloxandra-ter.,  IsiverpooL  I 
llKTTi.NdTON,  wife  of  A..  Kiverslde,  Bedfordshire.  I 
Bdllinu,  wife  of  Rtv.  i:.,  Little  Crossinghnm  Rectory. 
H\KK.vc,  wifo  of  Lieut-Col.,  hSrd  Uegt,  London. 
Ontario,  Canada. 


MATIlOOkB,  wife  of  Philip  Wataon,  Kandy,  Ceylon.  I  HrLi.,  wife  of  Robert  A.,  the  Royal  Mint 


January  II. 

UOim.wlfeofReY.  A.O  ,.53,B*ncroft-rd.,Mile-end-rd. 

wife  o*  H.,  56,  Piu\%'illiam  aq.,  Dublin. 
PO^  wife  of  John  Tliorpe,  Uoetou,  iloM. 

January  14. 

IttltY,  wife  of  IIuttoD,  Wren-green,  Lancashire. 
iMirTAiaE,  wife  of  Uurnard,  Norwood. 

GUUilT,  wife  of  W.  J.,  Crosby  Lodge.  Wandsworth. 


*1?  *  *r.-«tMrupfiu  Hydb.  wife  of  F.  Colville,  5.5.  Portland-plaee. 

n?  ;  ;•  nfa7^imaa  T.  C.,  4  lloll..,d-roud  Ndrth,  BrUton. 

of  Jamca  A.,  Oraan-lilll,  nrar  Halllaa,  I,  Crai.go-orer-8aiid..  d 


MaI'I.k^,  wife  of  Ashley,  Spitiding. 

Moubkay,  wifeof  Lt.-Col.,  R. A. .Brighton. prrmafurefy. 
Paskim,  wife  of  James  A.,  Green-uill,  near  llalifas, 
Vorkshlre. 

Rorkuta,  wife  of  Joshua,  Brook  House,  Totiington, 
Bury,  Lancashire. 

January  23. 

Barter,  wife  of  George,  8t  Cuthberfs,  Hereford, 
pmnnfnrWy. 


Liverpool. 

TuttOCKMUKTON,  wife  of  Capt,  89d,  Albomorle-street 
January  3L 

Barrow,  tvlfe  of  Rev.  George  Staunton,  Northam  Par¬ 
sonage  Soiithamnton. 

Rkv.\!<,  wife  of  C.  M.,  Dorman's  Land,  East  Orlnsteod. 
D.anikia,  wifo  of  Rev.  J.  J.,  Norton,  near  Shefflold. 
FiizGkuai.I),  wife  of  Capt  51.,  16th  Lancers,  8,  Port- 
tand-place. 

Hkatlky,  Mrs.  J.,  Iligham-hill,  Walthamstow. 


11,  Cievelund-sqtia'e,  Hyde-park. 

TuuNBUt.i.,  wife  of  John,  Eltliam-road,  Leo. 

'  Webb, wife  of  Walter  G.,  Elford  House,  Staffordshire 
j  Undated  {January"). 

;  M  arzbtti,  wife  of  Augustus  Camillas,  Doulognc-sur- 

I  litx^prematurely^UiWjOrn. 

I  February  1. 


lAtU  wife  of  Btlwsrd,  Pelham  Villa,  Canterbury-  Blaoo,  wife  of  Charles  John,  Abbot’s  Hay,  Cheadle,  prematurely,  MltWjorn. 

fsad,  Catford-bridgo.  Staffordshire.  February  1. 

Janu<iry  15.  Cox,  wif.  of  ChArlo..  llodilclon,  .liWtom.  AUSTIX,  Mr.  W.  II.,  Bickley,  Kent 

UTilEtL,  wll«  ni  W.  IIoniT,  33,  Ontlow-K.tdfnt  January  24.  Fox,  wlleol  Willi.™  Ailbunr.ncr  Nowburr. 

wile  of  M.j.,  30, h  Regt,  Mount  Crmol,  Batiiurst  lion  M«.  AUw.,  3  Cro.T.no«rr.r.n^^  "2?^  wft.  oi  8nm«rS:  j!.  E«,bn”^r.'’worcJileriwr,. 

January  16.  *  c?Snt  c'ilu.^”'  ’*^  **  ’ BATl^RvmVAIlE,  wU.  ol  Clomont,  Bprinsf-hlll,  Bron. 

korOED,  wif.  ol  Bcv.  W.  K.  K  1-4,  AdoLldo-roEd.  iVJ.'lf’ ’ 
January  17.  PlIlLr.s,  wifeof  Philln  O..  Oueen’s-rood.  Peckiiam.  *  b.. _ • 


January  17.  I  PiiiLr.s,  wifeof  Philip  O.,  <^ucen’*-road,  Peckiiam. 

FtUMAy,  wife  of  C.  E.,  1,  Warwick-cre*.,  Paddington.  I  Sanoster,  wife  of  Fras.,  looe.  Kent 


v/xuB*™  A.-...  -  •  ..  .  NKAL,  wire  or  samuel  U.  J..  Bvesham.  Worcestershir,*. 

*  ‘'®*  ’  '  ®*  '®'^'‘-  BAT,  KRVllWAIlE,  wUo  ol  Cloment,  8priuji-hm,  Broni- 

crescent.  Clifton.  Ig„  Kent  •»  r  o  » 


OiSOE,  wife  of  Frederick  A  ,  Fiivershatn. 

SttUisriit,  wife  of  James  A.,  Fairlawn,  AVeybrldge. 
iMm,  wife  of  E.,  Qiiadrant-rd  ,  Highbury  Nvw-pk. 
fOOUtwifeof  Rev.  R.  i) ,  Olden  Lodge,  Clifton  College. 
TniK,  wife  of  O.  G.,  ChIIow-IhII,  near  Monmouth. 


Toller,  wife  of  Charles  George,  Hampstead. 

AVallik,  wife  of  Bolton,  hinystown  House,  King's  Co. 
January  25. 

Brewer,  wife  of  John  E.,  Newport  Monmouthshire. 


OWIRWOOD,  wife  of  W..  4.  Longford -terrace,  Folks-  I  Bruce,  Avice,  wife  ef  James,  Blechingley,  Surrey. 
llDOS,  Iwifw,  sen  and  daughter.  .  I  Butt,  wife  of  Rev.  4i.  H.,  of  Demernro,  at  Harpem 


Butt,  wife  of  Rev.  G.  H.,  of  Demernro,  at  Horpenden 
Greene,  wife  of  William,  Grantchester,  Cambridge. 
Jay,  wife  of  T.,  Southfield  Lodge.  Malvern,  etiUborn. 
UiiOADB-H,  wife  of  lleni^  T.,  Bonchurch. 


January  19.  Jay,  wifo  of  T.,  Southfield  Lodge.  Malvc 

5UtcsLfX)l,  wife  of  A.,  2,  Retreat  Villas,  Richmond.  Uiioadbh,  wife  of  Ileniy  T.,  Bonchurch 
llowBa,  Che  lion.  Mio.  l^gh,  Torsvorth.  near  Bawtry.  Rowland,  Mrs.  S.  N.,  Elmwood,  near  C 
CsniEETsoN,  wlfuof  F.,  2,  Itoxbro'  Villas,  Tottenham.  Savill,  wife  of  E..  Stratford-green. 
Dvscar,  wife  of  Charles,  Aberdeen.  SMYTH,  wifeof  P.,  Ileadborough, Tallow, 

Imam,  wife  of  J.,  77,  Cambridge-st.,  Warwiek-sq.  Snaps,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  W.«  Grove  Houa 

Mlttrr,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  J..  Berry  I'eineroy,  Dc«’on.  WiLLiAMii,  Mra  John,  Park-plaoc,  Bezli 

tat,  wife  of  E.,  late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  at  Bras-  I  January  86. 

lIuiAirw!!7^l'’ih«^7!' Ed««rd.  MaHa  Biomt,  wife  of  CTas.  J.,  R.N.,  2.  Tbo  C 

i»I0»,  Hra.  WillAm  B.,  Clifton  Villa,  While  Horee-  •-•''bDS,  wile  of  Bov.  Uenrjr  IL,  9,  Bom 
Hid,  Croydon.  Aberdeon. 

**««,  wile  ol  W.,  ^  Abereromby-eq  ,  Liverpool.  CuxRl.xiillAM,  w  lleof  W.,  13.  Leemingb 
■itwxx,  wife  of  the  llev.  Wlllleni,  Moewr  Heine.  Wc»tbooiwo.p«rk. 

Wiun,  wUe  ol  W.  A.,  Willelii™  Cottage,  Brixton.  Eaton,  wife  of  Ki.  >erf.  of  Brynj-M»r. 

Fai.knek,  wifeof  llov.T.T., of  Keleterii 
January  18.  gue-place,  Russoll-aquare. 

lootLSY,  wife  of  J.  W.,  4,  Elliot  Cottages,  Block-  Oii.uka,  wife  of  James,  Sydenham. 

hsslk  llAKitlSUN,  wifeof  Rev.  J.  J.,  Southseo. 

taat.  wife  of  Mr.  F.  8.,  Qneen’s-road,  Feckham.  11  kadlam,  wife  of  Edwd.,  84,  Norfolk-s 

ClOrr.  wife  of  A.  Bemaid,  Clay-hllJ,  Thatcham.  LeitH,  wife  of  Angus  M.,  the  Bank-liou 

DATiDaoN,  wife  of  William,  424,  Camden-road.  Newoy,  wife  of  R.  J..  Costelnau.  Bame 

IaBTET,  wife  of  Rev.  IL,  UelLfy,  Staffordshire.  PICK,  wife  of  Edward,  6,  Bryanaton-st. 

Ifwrrr.  wife  of  lleury,  Upioii  Lovell,  Wilts,  (irinr,  Ramhay,  wife  of  Professor  George  G.,l 

IM  end  daughter.  Glasgow. 

I^team,  wife  of  3.  Gnmey,  tfeath.  WiLNON,  wife  of  William,  Alfretoo,  Det 

■AiTEt,  wife  of  Capt,  King  *  l)i  ag.  Gd*.,  Devonport  Januaru  27 

iSSi.r?'®  S':  <!<><>rio>a-«fuare.  Enw  .if.  i?„A..i„  v..i.  ss  A, 


Fs6ruury  2. 

Allen,  wife  of  J. 

I  Davy,  wifeof  Daniel  B.,  late  Capt  Rifle  Drigado,  19, 
llolles-stre- 1,  Cavendiah-square. 

Glyn,  wife  of  Richard  11.,  46,  Davles-strcet,  Derkeley- 
square,  ttiUbom. 

Hewitt,  wife  of  Walter  A.,  .Surbiton-hill. 

Pi.AOUTi.vK.  wife  of  Colouel,  A.D.C.  of  tho  Emperor  of 
Russia,  Nice. 

rKUKii AM,  wifeof  Ft, Knrt)uimber1and-pk., Tottenham. 
TUENCU,  Lady  Anne,  The  Villa,  Galway. 

February  3. 


Rowland,  Mrs.  S.  N.,  Elmwood,  near  Croydon.  February  3. 

Ki^T^^JnrL®.f  xv.t.rf^rd  Bixnop,  wife  of  If.  »f.,  32.  York-plnoo.  rorfman-vf. 

bSI«’  w  'rof  Ker  \  W  Dnl.BT.\vH.ol  O.,  A.hnold  Lo.IbJ.  ItoM.  Ilrroford^l.lrv. 

WM  iTlir.  m™  MunilAT.  wife  of  .1.,  Conmiandvr  H.N.,  Mm  raytl.waito. 

WlLblAMS,  Mra  John,  Park-plaoc,  Bexley.  FilP.l.ia,  wife  of  Itev.  P.  B.,  17,  Haby-ptace,  Bath. 

Junuorp  86.  Pi.umptke,  wife  of  Rov.  C.  P.,  'Claypolo  Rod 

BlOLET,  wife  of  Chas.  J.,  R.N.,  8.  The  Close,  Southseo.  ^  Newark.  ...... 

Childs,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  IL,  9,  Bonaccord-tcrrace,  Pykk-Nott,  wife  of  J.  N..  Rydown,  North  Devon. 

Aberdeen.  RirilAKDH,  wifeof  T.  P..3.  Northarnpt»n-ter., Swos 

CuvNiNoiiAM,  wifeof  W.,  13.  Leamiogton-rood  Villas,  Si  KAtiiBY.  wifo  of  R..  Ashwlck  Grove,  Somerset 
Westbourwe-park.  ViVlAK,  Lody  Augusta,  5,  Ouckingham-gate. 

Eaton,  wife  of  Holtert,  of  Rryn-y-M5r.  at  Lee,  Kent  February  4. 


SIURKAT.  wife  Ol  .1.,  Gonmianavr  K.>.,  ftlin  rayCliwaite. 
PilP.Li'S,  wife  of  Rev.  P.  E.,  17,  Raby-place.  Bath. 
Pi.umptke,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  P.,  'Claypole  Rectory, 
Newark. 


Vivian,  Lady  Augusta,  5,  Ouckingham-gate. 

Mftr,  at  Lee,  Kent  Febrruary  4. 

.aUteme,  at3,MonU-  wlfaof  W.  da  W.,  ILE.,  Pan. 

Aknott,  wife  of  Rev.  y,,^lolhn. ton  Rectory,  fliflbei a. 
Bran,  wifeof  11.,  Essex  Lodge,  Lansdowue-rd., Croydon. 
pr!!rb^  ClauK,  Mr*.  Matthew,  71.  Vu'toria-street 


WmtVfah'’Riv  I  South,  ken.lngton.  ■’  I  WXARNX,  wifo  ol  If.,  5,  Phniimoro-ler.,  Kenalngton. 

•a™,  WHO  Of  Kav.  0. 11,  EMt  Biadanham,  Norfolk,  oibbon.  wife  ol  H.,  13,  Loo-pork,  Btaekhoath,rli«Som.  WlLUAMO,  wife  of  C.  P..  22,  Bt.  MoryWd ,  Canonburj-. 


Glasgow. 

Wilson,  wife  of  William,  Alfretow,  Derbyshire. 

January  27. 

Edwards,  wife  of  Frederic  Yeats,  89,  Addlson-gardcns  j 


BlELLOR.  wife  of  William  M..  Leckrrby,  LiverpooL 
NaNkivbll,  wifeof  Capt. 4, 8t  Dav{d'*-ter.,New-ero*s 
Pakham,  wifeof  IL  M.,  Norrington,  Alvediston, Wilts. 
Hatton,  Mrs.  Olias.  G..  Kbor-ter,  Ktoke  Newington. 
Itoni.NsON,  wifo  of  D.,  Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex. 
Stevenson,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  Fleming,  Orwell  Bonk, 


Grant,  Lady  Mm-pherson,  23,  Enton-equare. 


tUll  *lTTlf,wlfeof  Rev.  P.C., 4,  Ore\ille-road,  Richmond,  Lkvkson,  wifeof  Kdwd.  J.,  I,  llyde-park-Mte  «outh.  «.|f- Pk#rr  K«r»s.tnn*«i.hirix 

J-«.  „d  “•  ’1  Lbw..,,  MrR  C,  W...5«,  W..„H>ar„e,pk.,rd..r..y.w.,er.  |  'Jof  If" 


^yoE,  wife  of  Walter.  Tliemton  Hall,  Neston. 
nooia,  wife  of  Mr.  8.,  16,  Manor-tcrrace,  Brixton. 
WFiitMTEU,  wife  of  Dr.  W.,  York  Houae,  Cowes. 
UooroKD,  wife  of  Dr.,  Upper  Clapton. 
tl.e  Udy  Victoria 

jjn*,  wifeof  C.  J.,  Karnborongh  Villa.  Sydenham. 
R^LTCOTt,  wife  of  John  T.,  Old  Court,  Waterford. 
■•■E,  wifeof  A.  IL,  11,  Yorkagmte,  Regent's-park. 
•“L  wife  of  O.  Dutlor,  3,  Albion-rood,  Highbury. 
JM®*»Ton,  wife  of  R,  L.,  Tho  Bames,  Sunderland, 
wife  of  Itoboit  n.,  Snrbit.n. 
wife  of  Joseph,  4,  Courtland-place,  Ken- 
tafton,  ifiUfcen*. 


Marshall,  wife  of  Thomas.  The  Larches,  Wigan.  ,  t«  •  r>  t  >•  n  i  ' 

8IIOVB.  wife  of  W.  Snencer.  River-dale.  Lewisham.  Lkarmonth,  wife  of  Somerville  L.,  Torquay. 


terrace-road. 

Shove,  wife  of  W.  Spencer,  River-dale,  Lewisham. 

January  89. 

Brown,  Lady,  39,  yiargee-street 
Ci.iKEiiuoii,  Mr*.  W.  P.,  67.  Highbury  Kew-park. 


Lek.  Mrs.  Godfrey,  Winchester  Collepo. 

Ht'CALLt'M.  wife  of  Arthur  Edward,  91st  Uighlandoi 
Fort  George.  Arderaier. 

Pratt,  tvifeof  W.  R.,  Monkstown,  Dublin. 


Lawke.vce,  Mrs.  Edward,  Deechwood,  Ai^urth,  near  Pkice,  wife  of  Charles,  SI,  Hyde-park-gate  South. 

Liverpool.  Ram^AT,  wife  of  Alex.,  MoHsley-hill.near  Liverpo 

LONOiiURST,'wifeof  Rev.  W. II.  R.,IUwroarsh Rectory,  Sitwell,  wife  of  It  •».  W.,  Horsley,  Ihjrhyshlrc. 


MvoiTiL  \rifrAr'L^^«h Rotherham.  TOUNEU,  wife  of  Joseph,  Curson  Park,  Chester. 

it^ten  Courtland-place,  Ken-  smiiii,  wife  of  Alfred  Marshall,  Cop  Heuse,  Chester.  February^ 

•ntLuao  wif,  of  William  Barham,  Bunpyaida,  The  ®'  r'rmatu.r/y,  wife  of  AlexU,  1,  DaTcaahire-road,  South 

SydsBluun,  etiUUm.  tUUborn.  Lambeth. 

Bury,  llertA  ..  .  «  Eldrid.  wife  of  Walter.  7.  Stock  Orchard-crescent 

ViUM?.*  ^*  .  Joseph.  97,  Bebixe-road,  Hampstead.  AnnoTT,  wife  of  Rev.  E.  A,  Abbey  ITnnee,  Abhey-rd.  Rkme.  wife  of  O.  A..  Hamburg. 

OEILEY,  tlie  Hon.  Mra.  Pianria  Htiiart.  \V’Atli.iiTWkn.  BARKER,  wife  of  A..  8.  Manorwitlaca.  UnoAV  llnllouritv.  —.tr..  vv  it  IIaU  ■.»  « 


i*  btuart,  Watli-upon< 

W  January  81. 

0^  Robert,  Norfolk-road,  Sheffield. 


aUUbarn. 

January  89. 

AnnoTT,  wife  of  Rev.  E.  A,  Abbey  ITnnee,  Abhey-rd. 


Barker,  wife  of  A.,  8,  Manor-olace.  Uj>i*er  Holloway.  Underwood,  wife  of  VV.  H ,  Somerby  Hall,  nr.  Drigg 
HKErriNOiiAU.  wife  of  R.  Freeton.  82,  Carlto<»-road.  Wrarr,  wUe  of  Samuel,  Tuttenhfcu. 

Cou.LHS,  wife  of  W.  8.,  Upiter  Clapton  »  .  » 

llAiti'LET,  wife  of  Rev.  W.,  Claybooger  Rectory,  February  7. 


Feftniary  7. 

AT.LBV,  wife  of  Balkeley,  Altrincham. 


it-ST  «r  it  ^  j  ^  a.  Tiveiton.  I  AT.LBV,  wire  or  uaiReiey,  Aitrmenam. 

JouRDAi.v.wlfeofW.P...TheElm*.nathem,Taelceatof.  |  Bentuall,  wifeof  Jolm  M.,  King's  Dragoon  Guards, 
Wifeof  DouHaa,  Conneo,  Lraueo.  1  of  Dr.  T.  C..  18.  Cambridgo-tcr.. IJydePk.  t,  BerkoJoy-oqnaro. 


THE  ENGLLSHWOJIAN'S  DOAlESsTKJ  M*VGAZi:^E. 


Br.*7T,  wife  of  C«pt  II.  A..  43nl  I^.  Inf.,  Bntli. 

CtAKKl,  wife  of  R  K ,  Al  fi  Wge  U  djce,  ■‘taffordehir®. 

CoLTUAM.  wife  of  F«  AiiciJ.2t,  ^outh. 

FoOTB,  wife  of  II.  W.,  IjC.jl»«m-oourt-nL,  btreathAin. 

irUAY,  wife  of  A  'lieeini.  Hi  «hoiietoko,  llente. 

l.Rt.T,  wife  of  Willieui  Qi-infloVl.  of  Premiuglum  Earl, 
Nerfolt^  at  CoUORuiore,  ru)nl>n.>koAhire. 

31  viTHKWS,  wife  «.!  W.  E.,  Lukctlaod,  h-y  Bridge, 
Mouth  l>evon. 

Ntiioi^om,  wife  of  Ecv.  Horatio  I*.,  woodiome 
Vi«.aa,  Furcftt'UiU. 

Fetruary  8. 

KcnNSiDB,  wife  of  Capt  P.  R  B.,  Rydt,  Tele  of  Wight, 

pfc  U0riiscniij>,  wife  of  K.  M.,  6,  BnckloghaRi^gate. 

Doda,  wife  of  A.,  Gadcliill  lli»uie,  lUfTham.  Kent. 

Hthwi>OB,  wife  of  Kev.  daodeae,  lliuton  Rectory, 
Alreeford,  Ilanta. 

FosTKR,  wife  of  C.  F..  Rf.  P.  teeVte  tneo.  Cambndgo. 

G  MlnaD,  Mrt.  John  J.,  Vernon  VilU.  8urbi(on. 

Haicnat,  wifeof  R.,  Queeu'e-hUI,  Kirkcuilbiightaliire- 

NAUR5,  wife  of  Edwainl.  llitf^libury  New«park. 

NOEL,  wife  of  A.  U,  79,  Oaalow-equore,  South  Ken* 
tinf^on. 

T'iJDUEit,  wife  of  W.  11..  TI.D  )f.*a  Consul,  Amoy,  at 
Weet  Perk,  Lamerton  Koliott,  I'lymoutb. 

ncBrn,  wifaof  Jaijoa,  S,  Tafnell-itark-terrace,  Upper 
Holloway. 


RiCKAJtoa^  wife  of  Robert,  Malndy,  near  Cardiff. 

SPILLBB,  wife  of  Francis  E..  71,  Ncwin.'ton-caoaeway. 

WiUCinoN,  wifa  of  R.  W.,  56,  Cainden-Miuare. 

Witxia,  wife  of  Colonel  Frederic  A.,  C.1).,  SStb  RegL, 
WlMbatter. 

F«5nimy  9. 

BttOOKSBAtnr,  wife  of  A.,  Middletoiwm*4he*Woldi. 

Chow*,  wife  of  llioa.,  Gambia  House,  Edmonton. 

Hareo^  wife  of  l>ancaD,  of  Gourock,  at  5,  Beaufort* 
•ardent. 

Hbmuy,  wife  of  N.  C.  Croydon. 

Hl*B,  wife  of  8.  D.,  Thickthewn,  near  Itmlnster. 

HOUWOOD,  wife  of  P.,  Weetwood  Park,  Forett'hill. 

Hoedocu,  wife  of  J.  B.,  33,  Lynedoch*at.,  Glasgow. 

MiTBRAY,  wifaof  Her.  0.  W.,  Shiivenham  Vicaraga, 
Berka 

PtTB,  Ure.  Alfred  Robert,  39,  Bloomsbury-square. 

Sixsov,  wrlfe  of  JL  Erekloe,  Matlock  Villa,  Uigfagate. 

February  16. 

AkrwKiOHT,  wife  of  Cbas.,  A!>!ilands,  LeieeeCenhire. 

Dart,  wife  of  Richard,  130,  Kalkner-etroct,  Liverpool. 

Fi:a*CIS,  wife  of  lleury,  4,  Elgiu  Villes,  Angell-pork, 
Biixton. 

OoititiROR,  wife  of  Hugb,  Southwick*treen,  near 
Mhordiam. 

llAnKR,  wifaof  Rev.  W.  II.,  of  Mkkiebam,  at  Weet* 
Humble. 

IIawkhts,  lira  J.  Robecn,  of  34,  KonMngton*park* 
road,  at  Vernon  Lodge,  Preeton,  near  Uri|rht(m. 

Kakslakr,  wifa  of  I'resUMS,  31,  Cbeater*teiTaco,  R^ 

gent'a-pa^ 

RiTCHiKO.  wife  of  Rev,  W.  V.,  Great  FInborongh. 

Ltdall,  wife  of  John  IL,  1^  TaIbot*terrace,  West* 
boorne-park. 

MvsTRitM.  ivifeof  II.  Cbaworth,  Biggin  Ilouee,  Ash- 
boomo,  Derbystiha 

Radcliffe,  wife  of  Rev.  Frederick  A.,  llilston,  Wilta 

WOODLAXO,  wifaof  Richard,  5,  Sheen  Villas,  Rich* 
mend,  Surrey. 

WORMALD,  wue  af  J.,  Ravens  Lodge,  Dewabaty. 


BIRTHS. 

DAUGHTERS. 

January  5. 

BnAUCBAiir,  wife  of  Capt  O.  E.  H  ,  Madras  Army, 
Cannanore. 

January  A 

If  ARBSCAPX,  wife  of  Oeear,  Kingetoa,  Jamaica 
JaaMory  7. 

IfALLOCfC,  wife  of  Cnpt  Henry  A.,  Calentte. 

I'AiJitR,  wife  of  Sir  Char  lee  Jantoa,  ilart,  Dornry 
Court,  WbiUaor. 

January  9. 

SiSfSO*,  wifo  of  Henry  Brace,  Pltoorthie,  Fifa 
January  10. 

HORSEY,  wife  of  B.  F.,  Drooklyn,  Kew  York. 

Perk  IN.  wife  of  W.  II.,  F.K.S.,Se^nour*villa,  Sudbury, 
Mlddleiiex. 

PROCTEit,  wife  of  Rev.  O.  W.,  Bradstone  Rectory,  near 
Tavistock,  L>o\*on. 

WuiicURAD,  wife  of  W.  11.,  Boyrout,  Syria 
January  11. 

COMBR,  wife  of  Riehait]  H. 

January  12. 

ARROTHNOT,  wife  of  Wltliam,  Itadras. 

SiiiTil,  wife  of  F.  U.,  Great  llatlliam,  Iferts. 

January  13. 

Bt’RCn,  wife  of  WRlinm,  Paria 
KvoLEUUR,  wife  of  W.  j.,  Dublin. 

MuRitAY,  wife  •!  Cept  W.  G.,  Bengal  Stafif  Corps, 
Dresden. 

K'IUMun,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  11.  F.,  8t  GUoe*  Vicarage, 
Nortliamiflon, 

January  14. 

G  ^RDNER,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  C.,  Be!ttm,  neitr  Uppingham. 
SiNOLRTO.v,  wife  of  C  G.,  Oukley,  llauta 
January  15. 

Lewuv,  wife  of  M.  B.,  Sutlon^i-tt»e  Foreef,  near  York. 
Paine,  wUe  of  Loeda,  Staiuea,  Hiddleaca 
January  IG, 

AYLir,  Wife  of  Charlee  Cave,  of  Ilalton,  Hastings, 
at  Brighton. 

M  \C.NAy,  wife  of  T  F.,  Andl^  Villa  Sentb  Xorwixvl. 
\YATKR>'tRi.D,  wife  of  II.  G.,  Il.lf.'e  Bengal  Staff  Corpe, 
48,  Clafence  jquare,  Cheiteuhaia 
Janttarv  17. 

BATjrrox,  wife  of  R.  J.,  Doxley  Abbey 
PRinoa  wife  of  Walter,  Lioiitooaut  A5th  Regiment, 
lligliQuld,  it  iHiicy-lieaik,  llerta 
Gowuaiu*,  wiie  *4  George,  Tnnetell  Villa,  Clapton. 


HOCKKN,  wrife  Of  Charles  B.,  Truro-road,  Woorl-green. 
Leader,  Mra  R  E.,  Bccch  Del),  Broomhall-park, 
Shetliold. 

Lf.KWEUi.VN,  wife  of  T.  R,  Ran<lo!plt-road,  Maida-hilL 
Milrh,  wife  of  Pralttrick,  LV  Upni»r  HKinslton-hTraea 
Mist,  wife  of  Commander,  R.X.,  Weston-snp»^--Mara 
MotYNBUX,  wifo  of  Captain  A.  Mitchell, 23rd  Uegiincut, 
Leamington. 

Pratkk,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomna  Witley,  Sumy. 

8e  IKK,  wifo  of  B.  Powell,  Chalcot  House,  IluverstocU* 
hill,  ttiilltam. 

TiULJt,  wife  of  IL,  102,  Adelaide-road,  Uavcrstock-hlll. 
January  19. 

ArPAcn,  wife  of  F.  11, 21,  Ketis'ngfoTi-gardcn-fcrraec. 
Lrsur,  wife  of  Norjnan,  Clrei 


Nkl.si>n,  wifo  of  T.  Boone,  19.  Colvillo-rd.,  Bayswntcr. 
R'tBBKTMON.  wife  of  J.  W.,  Parkliill,  llc'ensburgh. 
SitARPE,  wifo  of  Daniel,  46,  Granre-roed. 

Webb,  wife  of  Randall,  Vernon  Hall,  Liverpool. 
January  19. 

AnnoTT,  wife  of  Rev.  Walter,  Lincoln. 

DCNDOCK,  wife  of  Frederick,  Slade  Hall,  Ivyhridge. 
Felton,  wrife  of  W.  V.,  I'airock,  Milton-nexl-Oravcsend 
Fdx,  wifeof  Rev.  V.  fl.,  Horsley  Vicarage,  Glo’storshire. 
Hyau,  wife  of  H.,  Leamlngtou*rd.-vil.,  Weatboume*tik. 
Kennki.ly,  wife  of  l>.  J.,  l*embridgo-ws.,  Uayswawr. 
Maunsbll,  wife  of  Liouteimnt-Coloncl  T.,  2,  rrince'e* 
building*,  Clifton,  near  Bristol 
Bt.  Paul,  Lady. 

Wynne,  wif**  of  Rev.  Charles  J.,  Wimbledon. 

Yeoman,  wife  of  Rev.  C  D.,  Manfleld,  Darlington. 
January  20. 

Brocklbbann,  wife  of  B.,  Liverpool 
Dunbll,  wife  of  H.  J.,  Barton  Court,  Rerki,  tt\W>om. 
Nicholson,  wife  of  H.  W.,  Lieut.  82nd  Keg.,  ChathanL 
RkduaN,  wife  of  F.  A.,  Great  Warley,  Essex. 
Kidsualr,  wife  of  Rev.  O.  J.,  South  Creeko,  Norfolk. 
ik’OBBLL,  wife  of  R.  W.,  Re’gravo-termce,  Brixtoo. 
TuUNANT,  wife  of  G.  C.,  6.  U|>per  Ave:iuo*road. 
Watnon,  wife  of  James,  91.  Victoria*road,  prematurety^ 
the  ekUd  tw  aired  one  Aour  anty. 

January  21. 

B  iRBBR,  wife  of  Edward,  The  Grove.  Teddington. 
Barren,  wife  of  J.,  60,  Kensington-gardens*^uare. 
Cassin,  wife  of  liev.  B.,  the  Pareonage,  St  George's, 
Battersea. 

Clisaolo,  wifa  of  Rov.  E.  M.,  Wrentham  Rectory. 
Cooler,  wife  of  William  8.  Coof>er,  of  Toddington 


Park,  bunstabte,  at  9.  Paragon,  Clifton. 

Davry,  wife  of  Horace,  15.  Norfolk-equare,  ftriiu. 
Fkrmun,  vrife  of  W.  A.,  Wateringbury. 

Hall,  wife  of  F.,  Grange*road,  Upper  Clapton. 
1Iakh»rd,  wife  of  Hon.  and  Itov.  John,  Mordon 
College,  ntackheath. 

Holland,  wife  of  Charles,  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
llUTLiiiKsoN,  wifa  of  Edwurd,  8,  Sumner-place,  Booth 
Kensington. 

Jamon,  wife  of  ,ToAeph.  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 
JoNRS,  wife  of  Henry,  liart-street,  nioon\sl)ury*fqitnre. 
KRi.DAY,  wifeof  Anhnr  South  llsckncy. 

MiLiJtls,  wife  ef  W.  H.,  7,  Cheshaia*sL,  Be]grave-en> 
Jartuary  22. 

Cadcll,  wife  of  Thomas,  of  Maltlaod,  New  South  Woles, 
at  ShawefleUi,  Movant,  Hants. 

CoLi.YLR,  wife  of  W.  D.,  Cormirton,  Lanarkshire. 
Gordon,  wife  of  Rev.  Arthur.  Newtimher,  Kussox. 
llAitKtaoN,  wife  of  C.  n  ,  39,  Great  Mariborotigh-street. 
HiLl.,  w’ife  of  Capt.,  34th  Uogt,  Qnoen'»>pl.,  Mnnthseo. 
Neill,  wifeof  I)epaty*Aseistont*Commi8airy*<ienerat, 
2,  Tavistoeh>Bt.  Hei’iford>sn-.  of  twins,  ene  stidlem. 
Stable,  wife  of  Robert  8.,  Wanstead. 

January  23. 

CiBLRrr,  wifeof  John,  5.  Higlilmry*park  west. 
Lattet,  w^fe  of  Arthur  I*.,  Warwick. 

Maynard,  wifo  of  Capt.  C.  W.,  UJL,24,  IfanoT-place, 
Edinburgh. 

Oxi.RY,  wifeof  Frederick,  Hiingerford-r«1..  Dlington. 
Parkt.  wife  of  J.  lincdntiald,  'I'otrerton  Hall,  Salop. 
StAlsON,  wifa  of  Henry  K.,  York  Vila,  South  Pcnge*pk. 
January  24. 

At.I.BN,  wife  of  Vniliam  .1.,  23 A,  Cov«ndish*aqnaro. 

Bf  DUOROUDll,  wife  of  Joltn.  s,  Clareuoe*nl  Windsor. 
liUR.VB,  wife  of  J.  Cleland.  Glonlee.  Hamilton. 
CaR'IAN,  wife  of  P.  L.,  7,  Twemlow*torraco,  London* 
fields,  Hackney. 

Ch\mueks,  wife  of  the  Rov.  G.,  ReMoration  House, 
liochestor. 

C:ui’.u.vN,  wifo  of  Rev.  Justioe,  E.keeley  Vicarage, 


Rutford,  Notts. 

Dunv&Nai’,  wife  of  Mark.  Ramet. 

Oakhti.V.  wife  of  J  IL,  lilainlford  Tyxlgo,  TiMldington. 
Hole,  wife  of  D.  Hnyle.  2,  Itoyal-rcrraee,  Edinburgh. 
M'iNCK.  lion.  Mrs.  K.,  0:tau*a.  Canada. 

PoYNTER.  wifeof  It.,  late  I'ttpt  87t!)  Itegt,  Tirlght''n. 
UUai'ON,  wife  of  J.,  llie  Miiiior  House,  WaMiingboro'. 
January  25. 

Rarrrr,  wife  of  John.  12.  Cromerdciraee,  Leeds. 
GoniLXRD,  wife  of  A.  0.,  118.  Hlt>uc«scer>ter.,  Ilyde-pk. 
II \KRIHDN,  wife  of  Win.,  Vicloria-imrk,  Wavertree. 
llOLR,  wifeof  tlie  Kcv.  W.  B.  MaUlenhead. 

ItrnE,  wifeof  Wm,  I..outh.  Lincoln  sin  re. 

Maukioit,  wife  of  J.  L.,  Nsrbor»nxh. 

PKi  ERS,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Tlioe.,  2,  Kowbarton*vilIas, 
TannUm.  Somerset. 

Slccou  UR,  wifeof  J.  T.,  Terrington*Iodge,  Ring's  Lynn. 
January  26. 

ARCLR9,  wife  of  John,  I,  l{uckland*terraee,  Maidstone, 
it AKWKLL,  wifeof  John,  Riiniphain  llnll.  nenrTlietfonl 
Il'iUUNK,  wifeof  J.  C.Tite  l'<>|»lni-s, 'rwickvnham. 
BitOWNE.  wifeof  E.  A.. 83,  Evert<)n*n>Nd,  Liver|>ool 


:b.  wiieol  c..  A.. oj,  Kvert<)n*n>Nii,  i^iveriMH 
ii:R.  wifeof  B.  II.,  lleullitiuLi.  Oxton.  Clieali 
Du.VCtrrr,  wife  of  Tima.  Cljirundon*road.  Watford. 
FkkEI.AND,  wife  of  Fri^loric  John,  Chichester. 
(hn>«'li,wiL*  of  T.,novin^on  ilonse.Ilenielllcmps(oad. 
GnuiXiE,  Mrs.  Walts  Wilkinson.  7,  U|>|ht  Horns^*risc. 
llin.|lE.s,  w.fe  f  Geo.  M.,  Paragon,  ILackheath. 

Kent,  wife  of  T.,  IIeme*vi1la.  Lnndon-i'd  ,  Sl  Alban’s. 
LAKKWOUTiir,  wifa  of  F.,  11,  Upper  Haniilton-terraoe, 
St.  JohnVwood. 

Man  I  Kit,  wife  of  Chester,  Tlie  Hendre,  Monmouth. 

M  ATI  tiRW*a,  wife  of  Jiieeph.  Weal-hill.  Uraveseud. 
Pei'KR,  Hun.  Mrs.  Henry,  16.  Montague*squaro. 
KUJrroN,  wile  of  W.,  Anlw  Hwiee,  Ardee,  Irelaod. 


Terry,  wife  of  c.ipt  F.  S.,  25th  RcgL,  3,  St  James’s* 
t«>rrace,  Winclic«tcr. 

WiTURiiN,  wife  of  J.  T.,91.  Kemingten-gardena  eqeais. 
January  27. 

Blackwell,  Mm.  T.  F..  The  Cedara,  Harrow  Weald 
CilU’llE-^TEit,  Mrs.  W.,  CampUid  House,  Thick^raoA 
Norwood.  ^ 

Dowson,  wife  of  Kcv.  II  E  .Gce-crosa,  nr.  ManeheaMr 
GaoDALL,  wifeof  E.  .\.,3.  Fitxroy*rd  .  Kcgeut'»*pk.*rd. 
Hale,  wifeof  Uw.  Edward,  Eton  College. 

Ht’(>ili-:N,  wifeof  II.  P.,13.  M(aiilcy*r.ar.,  Kenaington^pk. 
KiititY,  wifeof  Sidnvy.  Church-row,  Hampstead, tiSMu! 
Knowles,  wife  of  J.  W.,  of  Nnnvaton,  at  LcumiogteR 
Mt’.Nsktt,  wifo  of  Edwartl.  Hrrtfonl 
<>N^L«iw,  wifeof  LicuL  11.  C.,  ILN., Tenby, fiouth  Wales. 
UuwiCK,  wife  of  William  Henry,  Claphaiu*oouuaaR 
January  39l 

Ames,  Mrs.  Henry  Metc.ilfa,  Eaton-aqiiare. 
AssiUUTUKR,  Wife  of  W.  G.  C.,  Glove  Cottage,  oeer 
Newbury. 

Caudoao,  &frs.  Wm.  Page,  3,  Edith*roed,  Porkham. 
Nki'Kan,  wife  of  Evun  Colviliu,  Walton-on-'Dieai^ 
SRDLEY,  wife  of  Commander  J.,  Berkeley  Lodge,  Alpb^ 
road,  Kegimt’s-park. 

SCWRLL,  wife  of  Henry,  Bnice-grove,  Tottenham. 
January  29. 

Bonner,  Mrs.,  26,  Dawson-place,  D^’swater. 
Bkaufurd,  wifo  of  Kev.  C  W.,  ClyCfe  l*ypard,  Wilts 
Castleman,  wifeof  Kev.  AV.  11..  Deane  Koctorj,  Banix 
Greenfield,  wife  of  J.  T.,  Woolwich. 

Illi.L,  wife  of  Edward  B  ,  ItookwiKMl.  Llandaff. 
Moni'OOMBUT,  wifeof  Tliomns,  Maryville,  Belfeai 
NaRKA WAY,  wifeof  IL  W.,  11.  Lorrinini'e*rd.,  Walwortk 
Nil'IIouson,  Mrs.  JaiiK'S,  l>over's  Farm,  Iluigata. 
PiLKiNOioN,  wife  of  T.,  ltiviiigton*vilIa,  LitherlMd, 
Lancashire. 

Seale,  wife  of  Rev.  F.  P.,  North  Otteringtoa  Vtearsas, 
Yorkshire. 

SiKiDB,  wife  of  W.  J.,  Grove*plaoe,  Doamark*hni 
Jcintiorp  30. 

Bennett,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  8.,  Uursley  Ronae,  Bovw^ 
mouth. 

Cami’BRI.l,  wife  of  E.Cm  Carlton-hill.  8t.  Joha's-wesd. 
Cantor,  Mr*.  8.  M  ,  20,  Brunswick-HMiunre. 
CllUUCllWAKD,  wifeof  Frederick.  Cardiff. 

GiitBON,  wife  of  Arthur  A.,  75  Oloueester-etreet. 
llEDLBY,  wife  of  Knv.  W.,  Beckley.  Saa.se.x. 
Oldfield,  wife  of  Kev.  O.  B,  Moronmbe, Khafteibefy. 
OLLIVEU,  wife  of  T.  8.,  Courtiands,  near  Worthing 
6a«E,  wife  of  F.,  of  11,  lldttoii-gardoD,  at  Kent  lloeai, 
Wood -green. 

SMITH,  MrA  Henry,  Borstal  House,  near  Roeheatar 
Weaver,  wife  of  T.,  Cruhain  Dean,  St  Pster's'reai, 
Croydon. 

JotiNary  31. 

Cor.stNS,  wife  of  Charles  K..  Vale-terrace,  GuHdtevd 
DiVKKii,  wife  of  Edward.  81,  Lans<lowne-road. 
Field,  wifeof  Henry  John,  Hackney. 

Haruin,  wife  of  Csitt.  P.  11.  F.,  Bengal  Staff  Carps,!, 
Hall  Crosa-liill,  Uun<  aster. 

IVIMEY,  Mrs.  Henry,  ^9,  llilldrop-road. 

Joachim,  Amalia,  wife  of  J>>seph,  Hanover. 

Lfefk,  wife  of  O..  31,  8L  Oeorm 'e-road.  Kilbora. 
Neville,  wife  of  F.  IL,  The  Ferns,  Edgbaston,  Bir* 
mingliam. 

Pa  ETON,  wife  of  John,  Collamore,  Wandswortb*«a»> 
mun,  prematurely. 

February  1. 
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ADDIA,wifeof  F.ciward.  Tottenham. 

Bl.l'llM,  Mta  lloinrich,  K|iriiig11eld.  Leo  Park. 

Bradley,  wife  of  Samiud.  Park  Hnnse,  Finchley. 

Domvilk,  wife  of  Itov.  Charles  C..  Ni-UJeton  Keetnvy. 

DtH.'KWORrtI,  wife  of  W.  N.,  Clevelauds,  DawlMK 
Devon. 

Fa  ICR,  wife  of  G.  T.  A.,  8,  Sidney-place,  Stamford  kPI, 
Stoke  Newington. 

FirrocK,  widow  of  the  late  James,  of  SoathseSi  al 
ILimsgate,  premntureln.  tfi  Utarn. 

F.:v,  wife  of  Augtistin  H..  Toik*  own.  Soiroy. 

IlKRRKitr,  wifo  of  AVdlium  G.,  Tlu)  Warren  lleem 
Ivor-lieath,  Bucks. 

Hum  I’ll  esy.  wife  of  J.,  2,  Tlie  Cedars,  C!apham>eim 

Kkitii,  wife  of  Laiironeo,  LUlion. 

KkWALL.  wifeof  Henry,  llarc-liill  Lilliebomottk. 

pKAK.HdN,  wife  of  Kuv.  Alleyue  W.,  Uuiiliam  VicarsfR 
near  Norwich. 

^TEWAitT,  wifeof  Duncan,  Li  nee-grove,  Leu’iobam 

SloHAUT.  wifeof  W.  C,  Kiherhw-liHlge.  DarlincilR. 

Si  rketrr,  wife  nf  Edwin  W..  37. C*omluit*eLs  Boa^et 

WATi'sroKD,  wife  of  W.  Harrison,  2,  Glouosater  pIsMi 
Oritenwich. 

Wi.VdFiEi.D,  wife  of  Frederick.  20,  OvIngten-egaM 
South  Kensington,  prematurely, 

Fe4ruar|f  2. 

BiRCTT,  wife  of  George  P  .  dare-park,  near  PareMm 

JoNKS.  wife  of  Rev.  T.  Slade,  Uak*lud^,  sunniaedilL 
Berks. 

North.  Mrs.  C.  A.,  1,  Earls-eoort-road,  Kenslngt^ 

Pearson,  wife  of  Kev.  G.  Combe  Vicarage,  Bama 

PlliLLil*s,  wife  of  Geo.  Fandel.  29.  Oloueeafcr-si^asfR 
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HniTH,  wife  ef  George*.  Jmi..  15.  l.,o> 

AV  alter,  wife  of  Cnpt.  lidward,  67.  OroHrenui  Miert  i 
Way,  Mrs.  K.,  Oloucester-terrsi'e,  Biackbeath.  [ 

February  3. 

DtTRlLL,  wife  of  F.  T  D ,  Tlie  Wiilowe.  Great  Malsew. 
IlNiOENR,  wifeof  Bev.  IL,  Waruskle  Par  onags. 

I  xcE,  wife  of  F..  Glrnlnimlo-viMa.  Boatii.  Ca  diff.  ^ 
Lkioh.  wifeof  K.,of  Ulndley,  at 4,  L’lqtur  Brook-iirsA  | 
G  rosvenor-equare. 


PniTUHKTT,  wifo  of  n.,  18.  Park-rowl,  Ifaverstoek-WS  | 
KooKB,wtreof  T.  M  ,  M  I)..  Monttgn-lodge.Cheltsnb^  \ 
8  vNKEV,  wife  of  llerbvrt  Tritton,  Canterbury.  . 

Saundkus,  wife  of  John,  Honeybrooke  Hoosa,  nter  | 
Kidderminster.  | 

Wood,  wife  of  Juloa,  9.  Woburn-sqnara.  | 

February  4.  | 

R  anker,  wife  of  John  Thoo ,  North-end,  Cr^’de^  ' 
lhK)Tll.  Mi-fc  (Jora.  7,  Buckln^hnm-gate.  | 

BuciiAX  IN.  wifeof  Kcv.  T.  B  .  WtaliforJ  Magna, ^IR  f 
Cii  tAluKi.’LAiN.  wife  of  K*lward  IL.  I’avniaster  KSnil 
ll.M  8. 8erHpis.7.8t.  Helen's-park-  <,  v  e,,i.  Souther*. J' 
CilARLKR.  Wife  of  A-,  8  K  gin  crescent,  Kcu^'r  . 

Dvmrs,  wife  of  T.  J..  Wnlum-on*Tiiatnca.  I 

Fr.aney, wiieol  Frederielt,96,  P(Nladowu-rd.,«!«-^'^J 


11 


XUM 


i 


BUiTUS,  MAIUUAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


lira.  EJMn]  nae1ier>,  Berlin. 

GtAr.wif««f  Juhii  Wilnon.  •,  IMooea-sqtiare. 

^  Bedford. 

pjTiORlKB*  Henry  <l«,  10,  Branewtck'gnrdena, 


fOTTSt,  wife  of  Pranic.  11,  Tfisfi>«treet.  Keminjrton. 
nACKiA  wife  of  Edwftrd  lliod,  B«>iwcU  Lo<isei 

HuySTkW'*^®*"- 

ggirrx,  wife  of  W.  U.,  4,  Elm-tree-rd.,  8t.  John Vwood, 

itMle'w. 

SifflSMVKD.  wife  of  J.  U.,  15,  upper  Oloncester-pltee, 

DDrwt>ei}iiRre. 

WiTS05,  wife  of  Arthur  Towoley,  Weybridge. 

Fetfruortf  5. 

lorTLCT,  Marie  Looiae.  wife  of  Rco.  Wm.,  RrlRMon. 
COATB^  wife  of  John,  Ma'roeo  Villa,  IlenM-hlll. 

FOX,  wife  of  llowanl.  Faltnoiith 
FTBKi*!.  wife  of  Ooorge  W..  llyeliffe,  Oroomhell-park, 
SheMiM. 

GiUAlT.  wife  of  R ,  Chodany,  Bomeraet 

lux.  Mr*.  IL  11.,  late  of  Tcl^mouth,  Deren,  et 

CHflOB. 

K!ixaT.  wife  of  Rct.  W..  the  Royal  Victoria  Patriotie 
Aiylam,  Wand^wortlHonmnion. 

SruTBB-DooTII.  Ifrii..l.%  Xew>«treot.  Rprinr^fferden^. 
WiLUAMl,  Mre.  F.,  Jun.,  Victoria-rued,  Clapiiam-coin. 
Pcbruarf  G. 

CoLUTT,  wife  of  Oeor^  Waltcra  liall,  Uonkton, 
Thmnet 

Raxrjs,  wife  of  LoonnrtI,  Vero-e^reet.  Lincoln  Vinn. 
Hammatt,  wife  of  JoliQ  E.,  Woolley  Moor  ilooeo, 
WakeflelA 

|lA!toK,  wife  of  Alfred,  Uley  Lodn,  Olonoeeteralure. 
llAXH,Mra  Frederick.  Iloily-hlll,  Soucliampton. 

OUTBB,  wife  of  Her  (1.  W. 

FaBB,  wifeof  O.  8..  Milbora^rina,  Lenadowoe-roed, 
Dalatea. 

PAtiBSOk,  wife  of  Major  A  11.,  Oen^  Staff  Corpa, 
Bary  ^  Bdinunda 

PiTimiB,  wife  of  IL  A,  The  Orange,  Alomooth, 
North  umberiand. 

PimwORTil,  wife  of  0.,  S3.  Binflcld-nL.  Ctapham-ni. 
lATBNscROKT,  wife  of  U.,  Sorle-aiTOOt,  Llnoolira-inti, 
fttJMwm,  yrrmelurr/v. 

KiBrrARD,  wife  of  Captain  IL  T.,  Ulb  Regt,  Osborne 
Villas,  Choltenham. 

Febnmrjf  7. 

BRBAKBr.  wife  of  Dr.  John,  XLN.,  OledsteDe  IIoQse, 
SoQthsee. 

Binrox,  wife  of  Euataeo.  Clevedon. 

Cbjlo,  Un.  Oeo.  Jaa,  Labnmaro  Villa,  Whetatone. 
CiiBlsm,  wife  of  J.  T.,  I,  U|»{»ar  Waatbourno-lorraca. 
Con,  Mn.  Leopold.  Conlanga’i  Manor,  Tipiierary. 
BtCKBlf^  Mra  Charles,  jun..  Id,  Glouoeeteivread, 
lejrentVpark. 

Gasblkb,  wife  of  Charlea  Edward.  Palwich. 

GORTOB,  wife  of  T.,  of  Little-hill,  Inslow,  North 
Devon,  at  Uariisraplo. 

Umoouirr.  wife  of  Olare'ioa,  Cliff  Villa.  Lawiehani. 
HawBLU  wife  of  D.  N..  37.  Trinity-at„  Southwark. 
lecH.  wifaof  UauU-Gol.  P.,  8rd  Bombay  Lt.  Cavalry, 
IS,  Royal-parnde. 

IsmiBur,  wifeolCapt  B.  Hugh,  ILE,  L:uiehai«pton, 
Saisex. 

tiTciiiK,  wife  of  T>.  W.,  17.  Beaufort  VUIai,  Briston. 
tAlK'RL,  wife  of  Rev. Iloytlirop. 

Whutom,  wife  of  W.  II.,  4,  Orovc-terraeo,  Derby, 

Ff^rumrif  8. 

fOOfflLL,  non.  Lady,  Glen  narrahano.  Cattle  Town'and. 
Dccat,  wife  of  Cap‘.  C..  lioinluty  8  aff  Corpa, Torquay* 
,  Flimmich,  wife  of  J.  F.,  Alton  iloose,  Itoehamptoa 
(  Park. 

FisraiRR,  Mra.  tl^mry  11.,  Y<wk-mad,  F.  IcHaslon. 
HoiiLToy,  wife  of  Robert  Wallace,  Manor  House, 
B  ogtiton.  CheaUr. 

looDT,  wife  of  It.  S.,  Krdincton,  near  Rirmin?’ia*n. 
lAtRy,  wife  of  II.  P.,  'liiora  Lee,  Boas  Moufs.y, 
Surrey. 

SCBURCif,  wife  of  Edward,  Adol. 
l>TAii8rBI.D.  wife  of  G..  iiin.,Cniven  Bank,  Relgldcy. 
ViBAU  wife  of  Rev.  K.  Furae.  Rion  College. 
WraRAll,wifo  of  Rev.  Sponecr,  I’ritUenell,  Esiox. 
Febmary  9. 

Aicock,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  P.,  jun.,  Faversliem. 

But,  wife  of  Wrilain,  Kent  Vil  a,  I**inch!oy  Nc\v- 
road,  llampsti'iid. 

Bkowm,  wife  of  11.  \V..  4d.  ronn-roadVillaSflloIlow.ay. 
Ctoaa,  wifeef  It.  S.,  Po  e  tilo'd. 

0<)fLDixo,  wife  of  13,  0«for»l-rd..  IsMn^on,  fa.'.jt. 
HnXARD,  wife  of  Alevnndor.  Portanouth. 

UOMrHRBY,  wifeof  George  F.,S,  Juffiius-road,  Clap- 
ham-rise,  premo/u'  riy,  tiUVfrn. 

S(mL,  Hon.  sfru,  licnrv,  Ai.  Iiiverne^t-terraee 
R0BIK90.V,  wife  of  llttvtMM.  73.  8U  OilcV-at.,  Nonvlch. 
SiMMOxa,  wife  of  n.,  Croocli  Ifonab.  Wrotliam,  Kciit. 
TTBRt,  wife  of  W.  T.,  at  IloUington  Lodge,  Upper 
TalM-liill. 

UwurfR.  wife  of  Bfephen  Philip,  Town  Field  C;ito 
H«uto,  Keigltlcy,  Yerkslilre. 

Felruory  10. 

CinvrniT.t,  wife  of  Charles,  WeybrHpe,  Surrey. 
FuBKLtRD,  wife  of  Parker  W.,  10,  Church-torraee, 
Ue,  Kent 

Hardcotk,  Iton.  Mit.,  nume^reet,  Untdin. 

Hall,  wife  of  Rev.  Pre«!erick,  Thorpe,  Cherttey. 

Hutu,  wife  of  Allan  B.,  Barley  Loilge,  ii^st  Wood' 
hay,  Newbury. 

Rrox.  wife  of  Henry  O.  A.,  Ronntng  Grove. 

Lath  AM,  >vife  of  Baldwin.  W*»o<l'and  ViH.a,  Cmydon, 
aWBRKT,  wifeof  J.  V.,  IleathlandA,  Ot*cry  Kt  ilnry. 
vWLvr,  wife  of  Jolui,  of  tneliewan,  at  10,  Cheater*^., 
Edinburgh.  » 

OllBit.i.,  wife  of  E.lward,  late  Capt  2flth  Rest,  Tcign- 
■euth,  Devon. 

^*4^R,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  Thornton,  of  Litchfield, 
Qneen  a-  gale-terrace. 

Rawlikos,  wife  of  J.  Mcoll,  14,  Upper  Wcalboume- 
terrace.  llyde-park. 

JiDOWAT,  wife  of  Kdwarrl  C.,  Walton-upon-Trent. 

R  )B90!r,  wife  of  Dr.  II.,  46,  Great  XlarlboiMush-streel 
e.AROBirr,  wife  of  John  Y.,  lleodiitgron-hiM,  Gxforl. 
c^uiMORa,  wifo  of  J.,  21,  Portado\vi>-road,  Maida-blll> 
T';gVMR,  wifeof  Rev.  T.  W..  Du!gelly,  M.  WaJaa 
Mra.  Mattliew.  Ilrentwood. 

WitTOM,  wMe-of  Fiudaat^  Alflen 


MARRIAGES. 

Jfxnuar^  I. 

QLARR^BAvin.^At  KfrkRe.Chnrlea  FaalkrKW  Gtaaa, 

R  A,t4>  Fanny,  dang  iier  of  itubert  J.  Lodge,  High- 
gate,  aivi  wi«k>w  of  F.  11.  Raaevi. 

IIkwktT— llARDAt.L.— At  Lyons,  Mich  ,  J.  G.  Hewett, 

D.  aud  M.ltlL,  Grand  UaidJs,  to  J.  ItauduU,  Lyoua. 
Janunjy  2. 

Rr>s&— II  AY. — At  Rawul  Pindee,  Punjab,  Colonel  John 
Komi.  Kiflo  nrlgade.  lo  Maiw  Unelood,  daughter  of 
the  late  Alcundcr  Macleod  ilay,  Ukb  lUgt 
January  A 

D.lVlRR^-CAirTLRT.— At  AUahabad,  R.  IL  Davies,  Ben¬ 
gal  Civil  Vervioe  Co  M.-irv  Fronoe-s.  datiahter  of  the 
Uev  Joaboa  Cautley,  of  Thomey,  Conibrulgeabire. 
January  9. 

Tr  AClT— OwRtra  — At  the  parish  churrhof  Donegore, 
Harry  Adair  Tracey,  Capt  R.A.,  to  Kliaobeth  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Owetia,  of  llolestouo,  eo.  Antrim. 
January  II. 

NiCOLAY^GRRR!TRiaT>R.~At  Calcutta.  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  Nieolay.  Lieut  Bongnl  HtalT  Corps,  to  Florence 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Uie  late  Amoe  Greens.  aUe,  Foot  a 
Cray,  Kent 

Torkb^Dr  StROOSRRRiOty.— At  the  British  Lagetion, 
At  the  Hegne,  J.  Reginald  Yorke.  U.P.,  to  Sopliie 
Matlidde,  dnng^itcr  of  the  late  Baron  Vineont  de 
Tiiyll  de  6eroo-<korkcn,  Chaiuberlalu  to  II.M.  the 
King  ef  the  Netherlands. 

January  12.  j 

Bird— Wood.  — At  the  Brltiah  Conanlate.  Patras,  ! 
Frederick  V.  O.  Bird.  R.M.,  to  Anne  Narcisae  Elide,  ' 
daughter  of  T  Wood,  ll.B.M.'a  Vio^Consul,  Patras. 
January  14. 

Biokrll— STARHMAIf.— At  6t  Giwrge'a,  Ilanover-eq., 
Edmund  Bignell,  formei  ty  of  Ceylon,  to  Sarah  Kate,  , 
daughter  of  ilte  late  Froileriek  Sparkman. 

Cavb— Corby. — At  St  Blnrk’s,  Tollington-park,  Chaa. 
T.  Cave,  of  Nortliamitto  t,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  tlie 
late  John  Corby,  of  Uray’a-inn. 

I  January  15. 

I  BiOROR — BOYlf.— At  Vanned,  Brittany,  AmedeeBignon, 
('apitaine  Adjutant-Major,  an  20e  de  Llgne,  to  Jane 
Ivealie,  daugider  of  Die  late  John  Uoyn. 
HmiRRtitoToM  — Hunt.  — At  HL  JamAa's,  Shirley, 
llanta,  John  lindsweii  Iletherington,  of  UsUridge,  to 
Fanny  Hunt,  of  Shirley. 

SwiNTox— Lawi:kn(.'k.— .\t  St  .lohn'a,  Nottlng-hill, 
CapL  George  ''wiiiton,  Bengal  R.E.,  to  Annie  Mae- 
naiighton,  daughter  of  L<eut-Geo.  Sir  George  8L 
Patrick  Lawrence,  K.C.8.I.,  C.B. 

January  16b 

Eymritt— LRinn. — At  New  Tnrk,  Eilward  Mian,  ton 
of  John  Everitt  of  Kinnwood,  Norwood,  Surrey, 
to  Catharine  Conpe  Le'gh,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  C.  C. 
Leigh,  ef  Msnha'tanville.  New  York,  U.S. 

Gray— BuitTov.— At  the  perish  ciiureh,  Itamn^tc.ed. 
Ellon  Morris  dray  to  William  Henry  Burton,  tM>Ui  of 
HampHtoud. 

Bulrkrt — PowELU — At  Bowden,  rhethlre,  tho  Rev. 
Cliarles  Angnstus  Ilulbert,  ef  8taithwsitc.  near 
Hudd>;r<flold,  to  Lotii^n,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Benjamin  I'ewell,  of  Wignn. 

McCau.UM— ARDKN.— At  SL  Dovid'a,  Exeter,  Cnnt 
MeCalInm.  R  M.,  to  Amelia  B..  dnnghter  of  the  late 
C.  Anien.  Marypole  Villa.  renfi«ylvntiia,  Eteter. 
Mrn/ji-m— Craxrrook.— At  i,  Oa>‘fle<d-p1aee,  Kdin- 
bfirgh.  T.  flunter  Mensicn  to  Helen  (Miarlntte,  da;igh- 
tor  of  tlie  Rev.  Ja«.  Cranbrof>k. 

Uoox — A  l.rrr.— At  Trinity  Chnreh,  Brompten.  Chat¬ 
ham,  Etlwnrd  Mereer,  sou  of  the  late  J.  Papillon  Moon, 
Cemmnnder  of  H.M.S.  Sprigiitly,  to  Enthor,  daughter 
of  William  A<*lett,  of  ('hatiiain. 

Taxnkr— Ct)RTrs..>At  Harting,  Snaaea,  William  Ben- 
fonl  Tenner,  of  Rve.  Biiesex.  to  Anna,  daughter  of 
the  Idte  ^  iltinm  Curtis,  of  Ifnrting. 

Wai.dy — Oauvkt,— AlHolvTri'ilfvChnirh.Sydeiihem. 
E<lward  G.  WtUdy,  Into  H.M.'s  7(>Ui  Regt.,  to  Cecity 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  lute  Rov.  John  Garvey,  of 
Motigii-on-t>>(^hin,  Ltucolnehlre. 

Watkrs — Lrrukr. — At  WalAiiighsm,  Norfolk,  William 
f^rge  Wntum,  of  Iliiidrii  g’lam,  to  Charlotte  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  Rev,  It  Loeder,  of  WAl«lnghetn. 
Wj:r«k- — Hi:  T — At  Sr.  Panl'a  Cliurrlj,  Southsea. 
William  WoekoH,  of  Klng-stu'et,  Sont!»p»en,  to  Lucy 
Beat,  oioce  of  tho  late  J.  Dobson,  of  116,  Jermyn-sL 
January  IS. 

nr:rK— LiTSOY.— At  Lvnfon,  W.  C.  Beek,  R.N.,  to 
Martha,  daughter  Wm.  LItoon,  Prospect  Iloose, 
Lynmouth. 

IlKWi.KTT— WiltTFiRi.D.— At  St  Poul'i,  Newlngfon, 
Archer  Itoteh  Howlett,  Couvular  Service.  Chinn,  to 
Ibwe.  denghter  of  Richard  Gullet  WhitGakl,  of  Hie 
Manor  llou’te.  Newington. 

Muxox— NKViLr.R,— At  Hornsey  Church,  F  bvard,  son 
of  William  Miison  Moxon,  late  of  11.  ki.'s  Inland 
Revanue,  to  .lulio,  daughter  of  Frederick  Neville,  of 
Ilom«e>'-rise. 

RoukrT'— SMITH.— At8t.Wnfrid*sChorch.  IfaywsrdV 
heatli.  Q.  Rolre.rts,  of  Hoon-hili,  Ciiekfiold,  to 
Rc.lreeca,  widow  of  G.  W.  Smith,  of  llaywardV 
heath. 

Six-Rrr.tx— Tlni.i.ta.— At  8f.  John’s  Chnreh,  Chulten- 
ham,  Mart.in  W.,  ton  of  tho  lata  JameH  Tliomaa 
Seero  an,  ILN.,  of  Shetiley,  Herts,  to  8o|>li{a  Mary, 
d-angliter  of  the  late  William  Hollia,  of  ShirtBiewton, 
Moiiinouthshire. 

War::— Si  KWAitT  — At  8L  George’s  Catholic  Cathedral, 
Bonthwavk.  T.  ilib>»ert  Ware,  Hole  Rums.  Cheshire, 
to  Marv  Clumentiiia,  dangliter  of  the  late  l>.  Stewart. 
W  lon — jl \R';kr.— At  St  Andrew’s.  Tliomhilt-square, 
AVniiam  Wood,  of  21,  Slock  Orchard-ereseent  to 
Catherine  Harriet,  daughter  of  John  William  Uar^ 
ker.  of  S4,  Ujiper  BaiTtabury-itreet,  lalingtom. 

Jauuory  19. 

She  '.w:x— Ashley.—  \t  6t.  Andrew’a,  Ham.  Sorroy, 
John  Siierwin,  to  Jemima,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Jota 
Powell  Ashley,  Londoik 


January  20. 

BnPFlTT— Bird.— At  fit.  Mary's.  Went  Croydon,  Andrew 
Fingar  Hrofdty,  «>n  of  Tliouiaa  Ur  >|>>ty,  of  Tbrnple- 
m>'re,  Queen'M  Ci>unty,  Kt  Caroline  Elixaboth  Lillie, 
daughierof  John  Uird,  of  Winyew  House.  Fulti.nin. 
BroW.X— H.VTIIUK.ST. — At  St.  Judv's,  Southsen,  Williaiii 
8.  Brown,  Capt  U  N.,  to  Flora,  widt>w  of  the  iatt 
Cuniinaiuier  John  OUienshaw  Baihurat,  ILN. 
Ransi.ik— D.»wx.— At  tlie  Church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  Kontisli-tuwn,  Cliarles  W.,  ion  of  Chnrieti 
Haiislip,  Sydeniiain,  toChristian.  diiiightorof  Mii  or 
W.  Down,  late  of  ll  M.'a  1st  Royal  Madias  Fust  iera 
Janoary  21. 

Buodkrip— Basytelo.— At  Stoneaaton,  Somorsefshire, 
Edmund  Uroderip,  &7lh  Kegt.,  to  Einiim  U.a:iguter  ul 
the  late  W.  Ilasfiuld,  of  Cottingivy  Biidgo,  YorkaUire 
Cami’UICLL — Dyck.— At  St.  Peter's  Clmroh,  South¬ 
ampton,  Donald  Archibsld,  son  of  tlio  late  John 
CaintibelL,  of  Glvnmore,  Argylesliire,  to  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  tlie  late  Lieuu-Gen.  Archibald  li.  Dyce,  Col 
of  tiie  lOdlii  lb  gt 

Cox— Wti.UAMs.— At  tlie  Chnreh  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Twickonliatn,  Prive  Wynne,  son  of  the  late  LiouL- 
Cot.  Cliarlex  Cox,  Christchurch,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
1>.  Williams,  Walp<de-lodge,  Twickenham. 

Glover— Taylou.— At  St.  Paul's,  Deptford.  Robert, 
son  of  George  Glover,  New-croes-roou,  to  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  tho  late  Richard  Tayior,  Tyrwhitt-ter., 
Lowialiant-high-road. 

Gordon — .Iamies<»x.— At  Aberdeen,  John  Gordon,  of 
Craigmyie,  Alierdeen^liire,  to  Liaaiellarri«on, daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Capt  Robert  Jamieson,  Abenloeii. 
M'ikkih — Lamottk.— At  Hove  Church,  Frederick  B 
Morris,  to  Mary  Frances,  daughter  of  John  L- 
Lamutte,  Brunswick-square,  Brighton. 
PAUTixui'ox—.'^iiLEl'sllANKH.— AtSt  Michael’s,  Coven- 
tiY.  tho  Uev.  Thomas  I’artington,  to  Jessie,  daughter 
of  Uie  Rcw.  T.  Slieepsliaiika  of  SL  John'*,  Coventry 
Raixdkr— Lamottk.— At  Hove  Church,  Cliariee  Wnt 
Rviiger,  to  Emily  Adelaide,  datiglitrr  of  John  Lagiv 
Lamotte,  llrnnsv^-ick-eqiiare,  Urigliton. 

RoUcjilTON— WkiuiIT.— At  St  Mary  Abbots,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Waiter  Uonghton,  of  tltu  River  Plate,  tc 
Charlotte  Custance,  daughter  of  Denny  W.  Wright, 
of  13,  Vlcaragc-gardena,  formerly  of  Lisbon. 
Safihikd— MKHtEA.— At  All  Sninta*  Church,  Nottlng- 
hill,  Arthur  Herbert,  aon  of  tlie  late  John  Durham 
Bafford,  of  Ixmg  Croft,  Trirg,  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Joseph  McCreo,  of  25,  Blonheim-cresconl,  Keii- 
sington^ark. 

Smyth— Campbrll.— At  Ashley  pari  h  church,  Wn) 
Alfred  Smyth,  Commander  ItN.,  to  Attgusta  Sophia 
Litton,  daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  A.  Digby  Campbell,  late 
of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Walker  — Williams.  — At  Leigh,  Worcestershire. 
Charles  Jamea  son  of  the  late  Lieut  Walker,  R.N.. 
to  Mary  Anno  Wiiliania,  daughter  of  Dr.  Knipe, 
Tustonea,  lA*igh  Sinton. 

Wauxbr  — Jkffkby.h.  — At  Barham  Chnreh.  Kc’H. 
Ashton  Cromwell  Warner,  llrcvet-Majur  il.M.s2(l‘L 
Hussars,  to  Anna  Gernidlue,  daughter  of  If  9 
Jeffreys,  Brounte  Park,  Kent 

Jamtmty  22. 

Arrnx— Davis. —At  fit  Georgo’s.  Dublin,  Lieut -Coi 
llumpflon  Aotm,  Madras  Kiaff  C’ort>s  to  Lucy  U  . 
widow  of  II.  Davis,  of  Bally maoloiU*,  co.  Waterford 
BRiuhs— llUHXis.— .\t  St  John’s  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Lienr.-Col.  .loliti  PatrieJc  Briggs,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Captain  Duvid  Ur  ggs,  U  N. 

Cardixall— 4.'OROY.— At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hal¬ 
stead,  Janet  Lucy,  daughter  of  James  C.tnl!naK. 
Halstead,  to  James,  sou  of  Charles  Cordy,  of  Triintes 
8t  Mary,  Suffolk. 

Cook— Mason.— .\e  Iladleigh,  Suffolk,  Robert  Hyatt, 
•on  of  John  Cook,  of  ILulleigti,  to  Anna,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Mitson,  of  tiio  same  placei 
Gutcu— HUICI1IN80X.— At  St  Wulfran’a,  Grantham. 
John  James  Guteh,  of  Hotgate  l..odgo,  York,  tr* 
Elisa,  daugaier  of  tlie  Into  Simon  Hutchinson,  ef 
Mnnttiorpc  L4Mlge,  GraiiUiain. 

IlfOoix.HON— Hl’OIUM.— At  tho  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Finchley,  Major  Hi;.'gin>«on,  RIa4r.ts  Staff  Corps,  to 
Maiy  Alin,  widow  of  the  lotu  Major  Spier  Hughes, 
of  H.M.'s  Hltli  Kegt 

Hooke— fliKFHKD.— At  tlie  parish  church,  Sawbrid^^ 
worth,  Joseph  llooko,  Minorics  Limdon,  to  Carolim 
Emma,  dauglite.r  of  Gourgo  Gilford,  Shingle  Hall, 
Sawbridgeworth. 

II'iTii  \M— lIoTiiAM.— At  St  George’s,  TTanever-square. 
William  llotham,  of  Fulford  Park,  near  York,  to 
Matilda,  widow  of  Uie  late  Lieut. -CoL  A-  llotham. 
Lr\K— GKKKN.— At  fit  Philip’s  ('hiu-ch,  Earl*a-oenrt« 
Charles  Lyne,  of  Islington,  to  Elisa  Amelia,  of  Pem- 
Im.ke-sqnnre,  Kensington,  daughter  of  tho  late 
Henry  (iroen,  of  Worcester. 

Pr. \TT — Sykkh,— At  fit  Mattficw’a  Chnreh,  Edgeley, 
H-nry,  son  of  John  Piatt,  KM’.,  to  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Ri'cJinnl  fiykea,  of  Elgeley,  Cheshire. 

TtWKLi.— Il'LL-'*.— At  Kicriug,  Essex,  ITiomoa  White 
T:nv«:l,  of  l^ndon,  to  Sarah,  danglPer  of  Francis 
Hi  Is.  I'lvsled  Hall,  Essex. 

WiiiiMoliR— Hradk.— At  Urawick,  Uie  Rov.  Henry 
Whitmore,  of  Carlisle,  to  Robccca,  daugliter  of  the 
late  Daniel  Brade,  of  Liverpool. 

Wii.KiKsuN— BraI)-<iuw.— At  the  British  Conialate, 
and  on  tho  23rd  instant  At  8t  Andrew's  Chnreh,  Pau, 
Busses  1’yrrDi.^es,  the  Rov.  Frederick  Wilkinson,  to 
Kauny  Oldman,  daughter  of  James  E.  Bradshaw, 
of  Fairoak  Park,  Hants. 

January  23 

Bl..\f.'K>ToxE — GoDRiCli. — At  Christ  Church,  Albany- 
SlriYt,  Willi.'vm  Wiilgor  Blaekstotie.  of  52,  St  Augtis- 
ti  e's-  ond.  Cntndi'n-aqnare,  to  Catlieriiie,  daughter 
of  Un<  late  Wiliiam  Oodrich. 

Cexi.Y— Arm  Atfit.  Mark'a  Kenningtoa.  J.  T. 

Coety,  to  8..  dau. 'liter  of  C.  J.  Arina’rong.of  Clopham. 
E  VMES — Avkry.— .\tSt.  Mark'sOhurch,  Regent’s-park. 
Thomas  Roger*,  son  of  tlie  late  Wilit.-im  E-iineo,  of 
Sr.  Murk's-c<escciit  Kegent'n-park.  tuEml'y,  daughter 
of  Tlioinn*  Avery,  of  CaincHorl,  Cornwall. 

G  V  LK— B  A  MKaRD.— At  SL  J  aim  aV  Clerkon  well, George. 
a>m  of  Joiin  Wlttiam  Gale,  of  Uollowav,  to  Emma, 
daughter  of  Henry  Barofortl,  of  Myddjlton-atreat 
Ciorkenwell, 

U'tuusox— B'H.i.iionsB. — At  St  James's,  Birch,  the 
Kev.  F.  G.  ll'ulgsoit  to  Fanny  luitterHold.  d.TngMar 
•f  James  BeUhouao,  Vletoria-pork,  .Ma.oehester. 
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McCuxTOCk'—DAELixOTOir.— At  Addmphkm  Clmrch, 
Yorkthiiv.  Kiikio*,  ton  of  tlie  K«'v.  J.  klcCIintock,  of 
New  Jeroer.  to  Zt>«  Kli£«bi‘th  Anna,  daugh* 
ter  of  John  ItarlitiipUm.  of  Ketlierwood  llkley.  ^ 

M  tt'KEXZiE— CtM  K.— At  St.  Miehael'B  and  All  An}:tm, 
Hncknoy,  Alfre«l  Mackenale,  of  73,  Chenpaide,  to 
tMvtrfriaua.  dauF*(tcr  r>f  tlie  lata  Goorga  Cock,  of 
King  Hdw«nl’#-r«>«(l,  Ilarkney. 

l.vo.N.—At  St.  Mary’*  Catholic  Church,  Kdin- 
liiirgh.  Itobert  lloMton  Moore,  Forrea-itroet,  to 
Izalml,  daiigiiter  of  the  late  A.  V.  Lyon.  Oporto. 

Nt>oiTr  —  i:iiAXCKi.L<n:.  —  At  Chewlngton  Church, 
flolicrt  llonry  NenbitLof  Lh-anwol,  to  Kmma,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  O.  Chancellor,  of  ChcMington  Hall,  Surrey. 

Pti.itiKU — W11.LIAIIA — At  brewham  Church,  William 
ralincr.of  Bruton,  to  Eliaabcth,  daughter  of  the  Kev. 
S.  WiMiaina,  of  Brewham  and  Uedlynch,  Someraet. 

— MooitB.— At  St-  Mary’*  Church,  Frlttenden, 
Kent,  the  Itev.  Sidney  I’hillipa,  to  Alice  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Kcv.  B.  and  Lady  Harriett  Moore. 

|•I4:.,T_HMITII.— At  the  fuiriah  church,  Eaat  Tcign- 
inoiith.  I>cv<»n,  Iter.  J.  C.  Bigot,  Thrumpton  I.>odge, 
Uc-xton-^uper-Mare,  to  Mary  Jane,  widow  of  the 
ilev.  ('ecil  Smith,  Lydiard  House,  Bishop*  Lydiard, 
s»mwr*ets|iire. 

i;Kii>^U«K»aii.'i. — At  AH  Saint*'  Church.  St  John't- 
wood,  Batrick  Keid  to  Anna  Ania,  daughter  of  the 
late  Frederick  Kogera. 

spBNCEB— Yoimo.— At  Christ  Church,  Folkeatone, 
Lf^tia,  daughter  of  the  late  Rer.  Beter  S|>encer, 
rectw  of  EwelL  near  Dover,  to  Henry  Thomaa,  ton 
of  the  late  H.  T.  Young,  of  New-cmaa 

VAlTHiiAK—IlAlOtl. — At  the  pariah  ciiurch,  West  Derby, 
William  Vaughan,  of  Foljambe  House,  Hamp*tca<l, 
to  Julia  flteynolda,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
llaigh,  of  LivorpooL 

/anttary  24. 

I VORAM— ODoirntLL.— At  the  Chapel  of  the  Sardinian 
Embassy,  Lincoln’s-lnn-flcldt,  Matthew  Tierney  In¬ 
gram,  AssUtant-Superintendent  of  Stores,  to  Mary 
Jaue,  daughter  of  the  late  S.  O  Dounell,  of  Limerick. 


January  ti. 

FnA'vria^KiLLtK.— ‘At  the  parish  church,  Chiswick, 
I  homas  Francis,  of  Acton,  to  Emilv.  daughter  of  the 
late  Stephen  Killik,  of  Hammersmith. 

Mokoan  >  Maicslakd.  -  At  Uie  British  F'mluiasy,  Paris, 
I'rancis  Morgan,  of  Dieppe,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Maraland.of  II ighfleld, Stockport, Cliesliire. 

Nu'OI.hox— 4}kkcnpikld.— At  Tor  Church.  Torquay. 
A.  F.  Nicolson,  of  Ipswich,  to  Mary  Ann.  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Greenfield,  of  Winchester. 


January  27. 

lUwLiwoa— RKPiiro.— At  St  James's  Church,  Don¬ 
caster,  Bcrcival  Charles,  son  of  the  late  It.  W.  Raw¬ 
lings,  of  Romford,  Essex,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  John 
Harris  Reding,  of  Doncaster. 

AcAKLPTT — Low.— At  Sun  Vale,  William  James  Scar¬ 
lett,  Capt  &ih  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Henrietta  Kathe¬ 
rine,  daughter  of  John  Ijow.of  Sun  Vale,  Kilmar«'>ck. 

Uk.sinus— ALPS. — At  Lisbon.  Jean  Uitinus.  of  Oporto, 
to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  John  AJpe. 

JaattarytS. 

Bourkk  — PRAirctS.  —  At  Boulogne-sur-Mcr.  James 
Makctiam  Bourne,  of  Canonbury-park  North,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Richard  Francia 

IH'<  IIANNAM — CKOrr.— At  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  C. 
Buchannan,  of  Whitby,  to  Minna,  daughter  of  tlie 
late  George  Croft,  of  Uichmond- 

CiliClliwSTBlt — Il.OKRTO.N.— At  Kolton.KorthumHcrland, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  n.  Chichester,  of  Bothal,  to  Chnriotto 

K. ,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hderton,  of  lldcrton. 

CaAMKii-ROBKKTS— TOOXll.—At  8.  Dunst.an’s Church, 

Cranbrook,  Mamiaduke  Coghil,  son  of  the  Inte  M.  C. 
<'ramer-Kol>erta,o(  Ssllymont,  Kildare,  to  Eliza  Jane 
(Lixsie),  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Tooth,  of  S  wift's- 
park,  Cranbrook. 

Oi:askTT— Bkxt. — At  Csniey  William  Church,  the  Rev. 
James  Elliot  Grnsett  Aldansmore,  Herefordshire,  to 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Rowland  Beut,  Ilaaley 
Court,  Worcestershire. 

Gkkatiikbi>— Elwin.— At  St  Andrew's  Ciiurch,  flove, 
the  Rev.  Stephenson  Orcatheed,  son  of  the  vicar  of 
Corringbam,  Essex,  to  Emily,  widow  of  Marsham 
Elwin,  of  Linooln'a-iun. 

Uawba— TiioursoN.  — At  St  George’s,  Rloomsbury, 
Frank  Sutton  Hawes,  son  of  William  H  wes,  of  1/, 
Montane-place,  Ku«sell-square,  to  Mar}’,  daughter 
of  Uie  late  Thomas  Thompsuii,  of  Newcast’e-on-'l>’ne. 

Jambs— RankB'.— At  Radi|>ole  Church.  Wermouth, 
Rev.  Oooi^  James,  of  Gloucester,  to  Rosa,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Baukes,  of  boughton  Hall, 
Flintshire. 

Li^xo— Hitt.— At  Hcavltree,  Exeter.  Edwin  T^ong,  of 
St  Marylebone,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  llenny  Hitt, 
of  Heavitrcc. 

Rylaiid — Bi DlitR  —At  Haddonham.  Tsln  of  Ely,  Joseph 
Fklg<tr  Ryland,  of  Hlldmay-park,  to  Emily,  daughter 
of  John  Biddle. 

Salwkv— CilUtsTiB. — At  Framingham  Figot  the  Rev. 
Henry  Halwey,  of  Klldwick,  to  Lucy  Brenda, daughter 
of  G.  11.  Christie,  of  Framingham  House. 

Stookr— ALPRllKii:. — At  St  John's  Church,  Notttng- 
hitl.  Wm.  8tooke,of  Kidderminster,  to  .Tutia, daughter 
of  the  late  Joseph  Aldridge,  of  Great  Baddow. 

SCMSBR- W'lilTB  — At  Christ  Church,  llighhurv,  W. 
Sumner,  of  Cheetham-hill,  Manchester,  to  Family, 
laughter  of  the  late  A.  tVhite  of  Eling,  Soufliampton 
WioniH— Vavasour.— At  St  Mary'aCtiurcIi.  Hath  wick, 
ltsih,the  Rev.  Wm.  Wiggin,  of  Oddington.Ghmcester- 
shire,  to  Caroline  Susan,  widow  of  Wm.  T.  Vavasour, 
January  29. 

Apaus — llASi.infU.ST. — At  the  parish  chnrch,  Dagen¬ 
ham,  Francis  W.  Adams,  of  Oilsfead  Hall,  Essex,  to 

L. ,  daughter  of  G.  Ilaslehust,  of  Furze  House,  F^'^x. 

Al.r.BV— BRXKTT.— At  Trinity  Church.  St  Maryletmne, 

James  Henry,  son  of  John  It  Allen,  of  Lyngford 
Taunton,  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  William  M.  Uenett, 
of  2,  Chestw-terrace,  Regviit's-i>ark. 

Armstbo.xo— AUMSTUOXO.— At  8t  BauBs,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Luke  Armstrong,  of  Neweastle-u|>on- 
Tyne,  to  Anna  Jane,  daughter  of  Chartoa  Armstrong, 
1 1  a  w  thom-terraee. 

I..iXOTOX— Evutt-s.— At  8t  Nicholas.  Tackier,  Ox^n, 
.lamea,  aon  of  tiie  late  Thomas  Laiigton.of  West-hill, 
Wandsworth,  to  Charlotte  EHaabeCn,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Evette,  of  Taokky-pailL. 
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Lb  Prt.lbt— Hattbx.  — At  St  Matthew's  Church, 
Ipswich,  the  Rev.  John  I«aine  Le  Belley.  of  Thorpe, 
Norwich,  to  Emmareita  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Hatton,  of  I|>twioh. 

Leviti— ZiUMKKMAN.— l.L.  L«vitt,of  Aloxandra-road, 
.St.  John's-wood,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Q. 
Zimmerman,  of  38,  Old  Bond^troet 
Mathiax— Lkvy.  —  Gustave  Mathiaa,  of  Parts,  to 
Briscilla.  (laughter  of  M  Levy,  of  Hyde-park -square. 
k:\YF:,s— Kkioiit.— At  i’ark  Chapel,  Camden-town, 
Frederick  Mnyes.of  Soutiiampton,  to  Charlotte  Eliaa- 
bctli,  (laughter  of  J.  J.  Knight  of  Haverstock-tiill. 
Skckbr— NiXRr.— At  Upton  Church,  Bucks,  Edward 
Oiulow,  aon  of  John  Seeker,  to  Charlotte  EUaabslh, 
daughter  of  W.  O.  Nixey.  of  Springfield  House. 
SixetAiR— Barto.x.— At  Bettigo  Church.  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  Sinclair,  of  Bonny^en,  to  Mary  Everina, 
daughter  of  Lieut-Col  Barton,  of  The  Waterfoot, 
oo.  Fermanagh. 

Wakkadyx—Blaxckrxsbb.— At  the  Exchange  Assem¬ 
bly  Rooms.  Bininugham,  Celine,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Warradyn,  of  Brussels,  to  A.  M.  Blanokeusee,  of 
Birmingham. 

January  30. 

Campbell  — Nrvitt-Bbxxbtt.  — At  9t  Maiylebone 
pariah  church,  Alexander  Campbell  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  K.  Nevitt-Beniictt  of  Comwall-terraee. 
Clakkk— Ausricx.  — At  All  Souls',  Langham-piaee, 
Bt^rcy  Carmichael  Clarke,  of  Devonaliire-plaee,  Bort- 
land-place,  to  Soohia,  wi(low  of  Benjamin  Austen, 
of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

COLB— D.tVKr.— At  the  parish  church,  Walmer,  Thoa. 
Cole,  of  Bath,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  R.  G.  Davey, 
Hill  House,  Walmer. 

IIKDHCOCK— llAKBiaox.— At  St  Margaret'*  Church, 
Rochester,  Ed  win  Hedgcock,  of  Kent  l^ge,  Uxbridge, 
to  Caroline  Kdhcr,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  Francis 
Harrison,  of  Rochester. 

IlKUBKRT— UUPPOCK.— At  R.  Mary’s.  Reading,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Herbert  of  Ilemingford  Abbots,  Hunts, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  O.  Ruddock. 
Ritciiix  — Clouoii  —  At  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Tiinity,  Stockton.  Frederick  Conyers,  son  of  Edward 
Kitchin,  of  Brookfield,  HwUllngton,  to  Prances  Family, 
daughter  of  Joseph  II.  Clough,  of  Westfield,  Stockton- 
on-Tces. 

Rmoiit— BriiAM.— At  Pulborough,  Sussex,  the  Rev. 
James  Knight  of  Wressell,  Yorkshire,  to  Mar}*  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Byharo,  Secretary  to  Ute 
Hun.  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Lamrskt— Smith.— At  St  George's,  Ilanorer-square. 
Robert  Lambert,  son  of  the  late  General  Sir  John 
Lambert  G.C.B  ,  of  Weston  House,  Thames  Ditton, 
to  Alice  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Smith,  late 
Rifle  Brigade. 

Uasox— WiLKixxox.— At  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
TriniW,  Huddersfleld.  George  Sim|ison  Mason,  of 
Wcsineld,  Huddersfleld,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Wilkinson.  Victoria  House.  Huddersfleld. 

SiMMo.'vDa— HoBxo.x.— At  Christ  Church.  Fulwood. 
Heniy  Simmonds,  of  Aylesford  House.  Hcme-hlll,  to 
ClmrloUe  Cripps,  daughter  of  Francis  Hobson,  of  ' 
Bunistones.  Fulwood,  Yorkshire. 

Waukkn— HiNDeox.— At  Cambridge,  Alfred  Warren, 
K7,  GJoucester-place,  U>ndon,  to  Rebeoca  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  O.  llindson,  of  Penrith. 
WiiiriLK— Drakk.— At  St  Paul's,  Deptford,  Harry 
Stevenson,  son  of  Henry  Whittle,  of  New-cross,  to 
Alicia  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Drake, 
of  Koulogne-sar-Mer. 

Wii.KtXHOX  — HOLBBitTOX.  —  At  the  parish  church, 
Teddington,  John  Wilkinson,  1,  CarobrKlge-place, 
Kegent's-park,  to  Elizabeth  Vaughan,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thos-  Henry  llolberton,  of  liampton. 

February  1. 

Carter — Sturrs.- At  St  George's,  flanover-sqoare, 
Harold  M.  Carter,  of  Shanghai,  to  Bessie,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Stubbs,  Ludlow,  Shropshire. 

Cook— SuRRihQB.— At  St.  Giles's, Cam berweU,  William 
Henry  Cook,  of  Fred^’riek-plaoe,  l>enmark-rosd,  to 
Jane  Ann.  d>  ighter  of  John  Surridge,  of  the  Green- 
lanes,  Stoke  Newington. 

Dukoih— Bum  B.— At  St.  Philip's  Church,  Renningtoa, 
F^  W.  Dul>ois.  of  Camberwcll-road.  to  Alice  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Price,  of  Walworth 
Millbu— BKRRY.— AtSt  Martin's-ln-the-Fi(dds,  Robert 
James  Miller,  of  Charing-cross,  to  Margnrvt  l/ouisa, 
daughter  of  Charles  Terr}',  of  Hariey-aireet.  Bow. 
Morkis — WiLi.iAM.<L — AtSt  Michael's,  Coventry, Thoa 
M  orris  to  Alii'e,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Williams, 
of  hilington. 

Mokk1'(ON— SiiltPiiBRD.— At  St  Mark's,  Kennington, 
Bcarse  Morriaon.  of  IS,  The  Terrace,  Kenningten- 
park.  'o  Fanny  Susan,  adopted  daughter  of  Richard 
Sliepherd.  Tlie  Terrace,  Kennington-park. 
Uak.skokd— ItUbSFXL.— At  Ail  Saints',  Nottlng-hill, 
William  Humphrey,  son  of  the  late  John  Ransford, 
of  Leamington,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  Ute  of  Warwick. 

Tiiokktok — Orokor.— At  St  Paul’s,  KnighUhrldge, 
Henry  Charles  Sykes,  son  of  Henry  Sykes  Thornton, 
Bntteraea-rise,  to  Julia  Mimosa,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Tbome  George,  Ute  4Ui  Husaars. 

Febrtiary  4. 

ABI>T.— MKRrfVAX.— At  Holy  Trlnltv,  Tottenham,  the 
Rev.  Albert  'haaning  Abdy,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  to  I'ora,  daughter  of  8.  B.  Morrimaa,  of 
I'ottenham. 

D  taoT  Tot  vn am. —At  the  Britlih  Embassy,  Flo¬ 
rence,  Willi. ),i)  Walter  Bagot  nf  4‘ype  Hayes,  War- 
Yvick,  to  Lucy  Matilda  Tottenham,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  It  LnftUH  Tottenham. 

Bakk— Palmkr.  At  KItham,  the  Rev.  Charles  George 
Bsrr.of  T»weester.  Northampton,  to  Emily,  daughter 
of  the  Ute  Henry  Norton  Palmer,  of  Now  Bucken- 
ham,  Norfolk. 

DuirTOX->Hoasoir..At  WlndieshYm,  Surrey.  Henry 
Burton,  40ih  RegVnent  to  Sarah  Htreul>en  Beulo'*, 
datigliter  of  the  Ute  W.  lIolHion,  of  Auckland.  N.Z. 
CAm  aR^PiKUCK.  -  At  Ht  Philip's,  Clerkenwell,  Chaa. 
Stnniiope,  sun  of  Charlea  Thomas  Carter,  of  Hadley, 
Midd'ewx,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late 
T.  Pierce. 

Day-Wkkdixo.— At  AH  Souls'  Church,  Laneham- 
nUf’e.  Jantes  Stuart  luy,  of  West  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  Henry  W'eodiag,  of  the 


DowRLt.-WO0B.-At  Clifton,  Henry  Alexander,  Iste 
of  II. M.'s  Bengal  Blarinc*,  son  of  Charles  DowelC  el 
Clifton,  to  Julia  Charlutlt  Janviin,  daughter  of  J. 
Carter  Wood,  of  Harden  Park.  Surrey. 

Edwards— Stable.— At  8l  Matthew’s  Chnrch,  Rrix. 
ton,  Edward  Richard  Edwards,  of  Brlxton,  surrev 
to  Patty  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Stable  of 
Upper  Holloway.  ' 

Oerkktt— Halk.  -  At  8t  Barthotomew'e,  Sydenham 
Cliarles  Gvrrett,  of  Old  Cavendi.'ili-street,  to  lAUiUe 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  8.  Hale,  of  Kent  Uousu  Viliu. 
SydenhanL  ^ 

Joi.LAXDO— Evaxs.— At  All  SalntV  Church,  Iloriford 
William  II.  JolUnds,  son  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Citurlca 
JolUnds.  of  Little  Muuden,  llerU,  to  Maria  A»d 
daughter  of  Dr.  F>ans,  Hartford.  ' 

Kixdbbslby^Mukkay.— At  thu  Church  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Anmis.  Paddington.  Edward  Nassau  Mules- 
worth  Kindondey,  Captain  It.Bl.'s  19tli  Uegt.,  to  Ads  ! 
Good,  daughter  uf  Jubn  Hurray,  of  8tanh(;pe-strcei. 
Ilydo-park-giirdens. 

Saxdbrh— MoixiK.— At  Middleton,  near  Taraworth, 
Captain  T.  W.  Sanders,  of  H.&l.'s  Bombay  Staff 
Corps,  to  Susie  C.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  11.  V.  Uodn 
M.A.,  of  Middleton. 

Tabou— Dowklu— At  Clifton.  Arthur  Clifton,  son  of 
Cliarles  Wm.  Tabor,  of  KusseI]-!W|uare,  to  AdaA^XMs, 
daughter  of  Charlea  Dowell,  of  Clifton. 
Ti'R.nkk-Wood.— At  Brighton,  hhnron  Grote  Tamer, 
of  The  Grove,  CUpham,  to  Marion  KuiumIcd, 
daughter  of  William  Wood,  of  llarley-street. 
ValKXTIXB-Jbxkix.S.— At  Leamington,  the  Rev.  J. 

W.  Valentine  to  Jane  Helen,  w’idow  of  1).  Jenkins. 
Warkbx— lliRriL  — At  HL  Mary's,  Islington,  L  L 
Warren,  of  Winchfleld,  Hants,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Charles  Birch,  of  Halliford-street,  Islington. 

Waylbx— OkBI.X.— At  SL  James's,  Weatminster,  Wra 
Henry  Waylon,  of  Mount  Hall,  Great  llorkceley,  ts 
Mary  Ann,  widow  of  8.  Orrin. 

WiiiiK  -Smith.— At  8l  Stephen's  Church,  Bayawater. 
Henry  Osborne,  son  of  James  White,  of  Cliichf«tpr< 
terrace,  Brighton,  to  Emily  Eupbemia,  daughter^ 
tlie  Uto  Sir  Benjamin  Smith. 

Wkagob— Da.mkl.— At  Oakamoor,  George,  son  of  tbs 
late  Charles  John  Wragge,  of  Hampton,  Mlddletes. 
to  Mary  Loulaa,  daughter  of  Edward  Daniel,  of 
Oakamoor,  Staffordshiro. 

February  ft. 

Adama— Cnui.aox.— At  I.enton.  Samuel,  son  of  Hum. 
Adams,  f^nton  F'irs,  to  Louisa  Lowe,  daughter  of 
the  late  T.  ('oulson,  Harrow-oD>Soar,  LHeester<ihirr 
Drooks-Edwarus.  — At  Ht.  Alban's,  Wood-street. 

W.  Brooks,  Jun.,  of  Miatley,  F^ssex,  to  Anne  lliiioa, 
daughter  of  the  Ute  J.  11.  Edwards,  of  SouthwukL 
Duck— llAXKA-At  Woodford,  Alfred,  son  of  Cumellu 
B.  Buck,  of  Bceeh  House.  Chhigford,  Eeoex,  to  Etiu. 
daughter  of  F\  W.  Banks,  of  Warstooe-Une,  Dir* 
mingham. 

Ckum— Campryll.— At  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Glasgow,  William  Graham  Crum,  aon  of  the  Ute 
Walter  Cruni.  of  Thomlie-bank,  Renfrewshire,  ts 
Jean  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  McLeod  Caw^ 
bell,  Laurel-bank,  Partirk. 

Fixcii  -  Scott.— At  8.  Mary,  Willesden,  Henry,  sm 
of  the  late  Robert  Finch,  of  Dolleya-bill,  Wille<tdes. 
to  Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Scott,  KeatsI 
Manor  House,  Willesden. 

Flktcifkr— SUTTOX.— At  Scotby,  Henry  A.  Fletcher, 
of  Blillgrove.  near  Whitehaven,  to  Lucy  Maris, 
daughter  of  William  Sutton,  of  Smtby,  near  Carlisle. 
HAKitlS— MkrYOX.— At  St.  Gorge's.  Ilanover^oarc, 
Alfred  llarrio.  Jun.,  of  Ashfleld,  Bingley,  to  Annk. 
daughter  of  E^lward  Meryon.  CUrges-st,  BiccadiHr  f 
HaKVBY— Rowe.— At  Bidefonl,  Nurih  I N-von,  CUariee 
I  Hamilton  Harvey,  Army  Medical  Staff,  to  llansah 
Franeee,  daughter  of  the  laie  Rev.  George  Rows,  of 
8L  Dorothy,  Jamaica. 

Hopkixs— SiMBS.— At  Radipole  Church,  Weymootk 
John  James,  ton  of  the  Ute  Flemus  Hopkins,  of  the 
Bank  of  F^ngUnd,  to  Clara,  daughter  of  the  Uti 
Henry  Slmes,  of  Vine  Hall.  Sussex. 

Tillakd— 8xow.— At  Bibury,  the  Rev.  James  TMUri 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  ths  Rev.  Henry  Snow,  of 
Bibury,  Gloucestershire. 

F^ruary  6. 

Clarkb-Pallext.— At  St.  Bfargaret's  Church,  tie.  ” 
Rolwrt  Clarke,  jun.,  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  Black* 
wad,  to  Helen,  (Uughter  of  tite  late  Uenjn.  raUsat 
of  Greenwich. 

CoviL>  Blake.— At  St  Jude's,  Snnthoea,  William  Jsl 
Covil,  Jun.,  of  Woolwich,  to  Maria  Louisa,  daugfattr 
of  George  KUke,  of  Southsoa. 

Dr  Foukmkxtix— Lloyd. —  At  All  Saints*  ChasA 
Notting-hill.  Alfred  do  FourmoMtin.  nephew  of  the 
late  Baron  Pourmentlu  Bucnlllo.  to  Emma,  daughter 
of  the  Ute  William  WclMter  Lh>y(l. 

Fkll^Claukk.— At  St  Andrew's,  Wells-street.  Bow* 
land  Arklom  Pell,  of  Sheeitey,  I.eieestersldre,  te 
Sophia  Louisa,  daughter  of  Henry  Biy’dges  CUrka 
GainhporD- TuCKEtc— At  St  Stephen  s-by-Saltoik. 
William  Dunn,  son  of  lloltert  John  Gainsfurd,  of 
Darnall  Hall,  near  Slioflleld,  to  Bessie,  daughtersf  i 
Tioe-Admiral  John  JorvU  Tucker,  of  Trematos  I 
Castle,  Cornwall.  I 

G1B.H0X  Tucker.— At  St  Stcphen's-by-Sa1tash,  Wax  I 
Gibson,  late  Capt  U.Bt.'s  40th  Keprt,  to  Einilv.dsugh*  I 
ter  of  Vice-Admiral  John  JervU  Tucker,  of  'J^rematos  F 
Castle,  Cornwall. 

Perks  Hancock.— At  St  Matthew's,  OakUy-sqnBrt 
Regent’s-park,  Robert  Perks.  The  Woodlands.  Wot  | 
verhampton,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Kdwaid  | 
Hancock,  Croydon,  .Surrey. 

RUXWOKTHY-  Oaixb.— At  VValcot  Church.  Rath,  Thss 
Ruxwertliy,  Jun.,  of  Upton  I^vell,  Wilta,  to  Haig.  . 
daughter  of  Charlea  Oaiiie.  of  Ludlow,  Salop- 
WaLUKO.X-SBAR.- At  St  Philip's  Church.  Kensiag* 
ton,  Thomaa  Aston  Waldron,  of  Belbr.«ughlon  Hoost, 
Stourbridge,  to  Judith  Auu  8ear,dkughtarof  V.  Law 
Bear, of  Devon. 

Pi  bruary  7. 

Db  Kaxtzow— Boldbx.— At  All  Raints'  Chureh,  tea* 
mington,  Henry  Ivea  de  Kantzow,  Captala  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  to  Maty  AnhrnsU,  dnughter  of  thl 
late  Artn}*ne  Bolden,  of  Heidelberg.  Austraho. 

Dl  TEaNON’K— Bloi'N’T.— AtStMary'aCliaiiel.  Kentish- 
town,  William  Difl)  di  Tegnone,  of  London,  t  *  Aax  : 
Francia,  daughter  of  Walter  Blount,  of  Gralton-ter- 
raoa,  MalUand-park. 
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IIODi.P^ORTfl.  ITcTtrr.  of  ColtiMts,  Lftiiark^hire,  at 
S.  1lollaiitl>|4i>k.  a':od70. 

Kino,  ThoinaN  Char'es  won  of  Tbooias  and  Harriett, 
i'addm{;teu*ttrMt.  a.-vl  23. 

T.KRfUtK,  II«»i»rrt,  40.  Kbiiry-atreet. 

It  ^inm,  Ito  il  a  Mcnrtetra  Aldonbarph,  widiw  of  I!ov. 

Goorj:*,  Severn  Grange,  near  Worco^tor,  avail 
'T  T.  C.,  Kaiidi'ick  IIoom,  Rcadiitr,  avcnl  47- 

N  \niAN,  llebooca.  ife  of  John,  late  of  DorMt^ton  ace, 
naphani^road,  a;7e(l  M. 

\  ::man,  ChaHdU^  widow  of  Edwai*d,  Uannin^ee, 
kasex,  ap:ed  R&. 

\  RUlH.  Daniel,  Lower  T*M>tlng,  Surrey,  SO. 
iiMMAKKKT,  Uennetta  liaiia,  widow  of  Edward  8., 
of  Bedford,  at  SouUtKon.  fl^<>d  79. 

Fui^'OTr,  Mar>’  AnnCliai'I  't  r,  wife  of  Admiral  Sir  11. 
PiMBST,  8op1iia.*M  ife  of  John,  6.  rark-eotta,;e$.  Lous;b- 
boroatrh'iiark,  lirixtnn,  a/ed  69. 

PKonirco,  Havah,  wife  of  I'tiomas,  16,  Clcveland- 
trardoua,  llyd^^^paik,  aved  46. 

T'MiOO,  Anna,  %vulowof  ll.iny  Ralph,  Bath 
’  «  IIARPM,  Ma  ia,  widow  of  T.  \V^  lirouftitun,  North- 
n'nptonRhiro,  a.'od  76. 

s  triiE,  W.  R.  SmiitedcM-pla'^  Sasart,  07**d  51 
I  .  V  tTt.E,  lfia<,  Fnwley,  near  rtonthftinpton,  uve  1  76. 

1  XKt.i„  lU'V.  (»eor-/e.  rector  of  Tliornluu  Walla-*!, 
VurkAbixe,  at  Uanstead,  a^d  72. 

January  17. 

Aoniaow,  tt.,  27,  CnftoTi-pardma  Malda-MR,  ace»l  71. 
liKN'T,  Juaepli,  3.5.  MonunicnMane,  Edsbaatoii,  Uir- 
minprhani,  a?od  67. 

Bri.!  BX,  Ocorge,  Ipawirh,  ared  45. 
liUuKOiTBx,  T.  P.,  son  of  tlie  late  P.,  of  SS.  GI»new 
tor  eraaaent,  Hyd^pnrk.  at  3,  Buriington^road,  bt. 
biephen’«^nare,  agvd  19. 

CAUrwKLL,  laabclia,  widow  of  Ueot  John,  21at  Regt, 
Keiv^raan,  apod  74. 

Cooi'BR,  Jane  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rex.  Aasrutua, 
('harck-iead.  Upper  Norwood,  aeed  75. 

£ilX>Ain*,  Clifford,  arm  of  C.  J.  G.,  of  Great  Jamev 
afreet,  Redford^row,  at  Rii«hey*heath,  Herta,  a;^  2. 
Fingh.  Hon.  Daniel,  S,  Siiffolk-plaoe.  aped  76. 

Kos.e,  Henry,  43,  DevonKhire>>.t ,  Portland  pL,  aped  7A 
Fgwbix,  Kear>Adiniral  W'illiam  Newton,  Le^Troft, 
TatrntoQ.  apod  64 

OinnK,  Hcrbei  t  Ihtborta,  aon  of  the  late  Thomaa  John, 
of  Ileratmonceaux,  8uaaex.  at  Can)l)crwen«'jTovo. 

?T  ALLirAX,  Cliavlotte  Anne,  daughter  of  tlio  Right  Rev. 

t^xinuel.  late  Lord  Bikhrni  of  tit  Asaph,  npod  87. 
lloiKiB,  Kliui,  widow  of  lltomas  btokot,  of  Bldmouth, 
Devon,  at  Kadhill,  Sarrey. 

Lnioinoic,  Audrew,  Cbelveaton,  Northamptonabire, 
.-vedTS. 

Ml  Ci’TCinenH,  Harriett  Fleming,  wife  of  John,  Ivj 
I^Klge,  Moida^vale,  aged  55. 

M'l.-Oi,  .Savannah,  wife  of  Goorpre,  of  8t  nelena,  at  The 
liriart,  Casiio-hlll-park,  EaUng,  aged  4A 

Helen  Rnrriogton,  widow  of  Sir  John  David,  | 
WelwjTi,  aged  74.  1 

TiRROiT,  Sophia,  widow  of  Jasper,  of  Dundrldgv,  I 
l>evon,  at  Eastbourne,  aged  82. 

Patbicr,  Susanna,  w'ife  of  Jaxman,  WIggenhall,  St 
Grrman's,  Norfolk. 

Rti  AMO,  Charlotte  Mary,  daughter  of  II.  W.,  late  of 
Queh(<r.,  at  Kiarkley. 

Sr.KJiiT,  Froriorivk,  late  Sec.re*aTy  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  Soutii  Coast  Rail\\*ay,  42,  Arapt!iid- 
pqnare,  aged  43. 

.S  rox  Ki  14..  Joseph,  son  of  Emma  and  Richard,  Caftdnnu, 
Bameo.  agnl  21. 

TifisKLTDX.  Annie,  wdfe  of  Charles  Alf.'od,  Ileivorth 
CoUa-Ti\  York,  agM  41. 

Ti'ck,  Marianne,  widow  of  W'm.  IL,  Sbambrook  Cot¬ 
tage,  Bedford,  aged  39. 

Watsox,  Miaa  i*.,  of  83,  Avenoe-road,  Regent*s-park, 
aged  77. 

Wii.s<iii,  Rev.  Ro1)ert,  Roediffe,  near  Borooghbridge, 
Yevkahire,  aged  37. 

January  18. 

AVDRCW,  Lanra,  danghter  of  the  late  A.,  I,  Stamford- 
road,  Kenaiticton,  aged  16. 

BKXiTBr,  Arcliibald,  8,  Ebm-pince,  Kdinborgh,  age<I  84. 
CUAMi’LCT,  Anne,  widow  of  Jolm,  Ilia  Creeocut, 
Scarborough,  aged  73. 

CoutUAg,  Edmund,  Leioxter-afiuare,  aged  60. 

COOPER,  Margaret  Cccida  Marin,  wife  of  Wm.  Bosh, 
Heodifietie  House,  Harrow,  agetl  47. 

OowARPj  Alice,  w'idow  of  Elward,  Bowdon,  aged  7*. 
Dkwba,  Chaiiea  8.,  A>*h>iy>de-la-Zoucli,  aged  41. 

Dfonr,  Catherine  Itidlington,  retaiborongh. 

LK>RMPOi(D,  Rev.  Joseph,  tlia  Rectory,  riymtrec,  Devon, 
a'ved  7A 

r.NsoR,  JnmeM,  15,  Park  ViTTaii,  Hammersmith,  aged  88. 
GASt'OttiBB,  Emily,  Bath,  a-.wd  85. 

Gitx.*uiiisr,  JsMie,  widu%v  of  Dr.,  RN..  Torquay. 
tiOLB,  Tliomoa,  2.  H!ghbury>})Iaoe,  anMl  62. 
ll.\IUK:AMn.B,  Wil  iam,  Riiion.  aged  H6 
Jo.XR.s,  Edward  L.,  Waatboume  Villa.  nromTey.  Kent. 
JoBB't,  Eliao,  dnugiiter  of  the  lato  CUotUa,  27,  Cum- 
berland-terrare,  RcgentVpark. 

Kx  iPMAii,  Captain  B..  R.N.,oneef  ttM«urvl\ingofncrrt 
at  tlie  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Htrattnn.  Cornwall.  a‘.’«d  76. 
^iRAp,  John,  Swan  Hotel,  Wells,  Somerset,  njed  45. 
I'trrrBB,  C.  II.,  Tltornton-heath,  aged  id. 

IpixiTUON,  RIdmrd,  of  Rose  Bank,  Uaro:  bottom,  at 
Cintra,  Portugal,  aged  72. 

Tl'PPBit,  Mary  de  Joi-sey.  widow  of  J<An,  Cburdi-it., 
Stoke  Newington,  atred  83. 

Vmrritv,  Lord,  aged  bl 

WATHB.X,  lleurierta,  widow  of  Rev.  Frederick,  Beck¬ 
enham  Lctdge,  Keut 

January  19. 

AidJfrTT,  Panny,  danghter  of  8.  F.,  Portaca,  a  jed  26. 
RKKOOUOn,  Thoma;^  Cmydon,  agod  56. 

BOTSOif,  Ambioae,  Elm  House,  Cloidiani-comm'^D, 
aged  C2. 

Buuubx,  Thomas,  SL  PeterVatreet.  Mile-^'nd.  agrd  82, 
Kukk,  B.  T.,  Find's  OFO\'e,  Wir>chmore-hiti.  o  .<*‘1  02. 
Cavb,  John  Moore,  We'ton-snpcr-Mare.  aved  72. 

CiiALD,  E  iasbeih,  Nile  Cottage,  Great  Ya.  moiuli. 
COLUtM,  Rioliard  llambly,  Uiidiuay-rtiad,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  a  cd  33. 

DiBum,  Cltar'es  Ormfatnn,  mr*  of  P.  W.,  of  Kentin^ 
tun,  at  Wo'stanten,  StaTordshire,  aged  21. 

Davbbport,  ^arah,  widow  of  Jose|ih,  16,  Uarrington- 
sqnare,  aged  91. 

rAiticon,*i'lieodAre  Francis,  21,  LoBdon-ttrect,  Fits-  . 
rqy-aquare,  a^ed  30.  4 

vi 


Forimar,  Mary  Ana.  wifa  of  John,  12,  YVesN>oume- 
V  lias.  Ilarrnw-:x)ail,  ageil  59. 

Gtr.BRUT,  Mary,  wife  of  Edivard,  of  Utile  Carlton, 
Notts,  ogod  29. 

Gitu  Ma  y,  IMnoMs-torrooe,  Rlpon,  aged  73. 

Gi:icR.  ('a{iL  Robert,  late  4iib  ItogU,  Chwl»ca  Hospital, 
ageil  75. 

II  iKUt-i,  Sop'tia.  Kaowle-green,  Rfolnea,  age«l  51. 
llK'iCH,  Jane,  wife  of  Maj<«-Uauerai  George,  G.D.,  6L 
llo!ier>,  Jersey. 

lIl'A'iKr.  Jamas  Antlrony.  Llouk  ll.M.ls  53id  Rrgt, 
ix^ti'ion,  Ontario,  ngod  27. 

IXAAcauN,  Emma  Uobooca,  wlfa  of  P.,  23,  Norfolk-st, 
strand,  aged  47. 

J'MiX'iOX,  Emily,  Cbleheater.  aged  86 
Niciioi. AH,  Isabella  Haralt,  dau.Hiterof  the  late  Tboa, 
Amnidt,  Mountnesving,  ageil  I'd. 
pAi  MRK.  Ann,  widow  of  Uie  late  Mltca,  46,  SL  PauVs- 
road,  Catmnburv,  aged  77. 

RAnK:;HAGllBK.  Olio,  infant  son  of  Jao.  J.,  21,  Tro* 
giinter^road.  Old  Bieroptoii.  aged  18  dttysi 
6cHt:Kii:cu,t'ybilBoatric«,daU;^htcrof  1'.  U.,  Paignton, 
aged  5  w*e«‘k<. 

ScoTr,  Miiiy  Uiuioa,  danghter  of  John  Jamea,  at  8t. 

Anthmiy's  Cottag)-,  Llunsle|riian.  aged  one  month. 

8,  rt:(..  .1.  E  ,  Itarrilv.jn-i'lei’eiiL  Brixtoti,  aged  C7. 
Sri:vKS'8  ,Marv  Anne,  widow  of  Wililain,  New  Crost- 
r>uid,  Qceil  53. 

8ri:oitp..  \ViUi.*nn,  Heather  Bank.  Weybridge,  aged  50. 
I'Aiti.tNtt,  Henry  Williatn,  13,  Vlctoria-grove-terraco, 
BavKwater.  iigod  34. 

Tii«>M'<>N.  Ma-ty  Vi>rcl.d,  Uie  infant  ton  of  Captain 
David,  ILE.,  Bombay,  at  Invertaign,  Toignmouib. 

W A ITH,  .Mary,  widow  of  Colood  Ponaonby,  lata  of  the 
2.)d  Regiment,  Ludlow. 

January  20. 

AfXtN.  Lina,  wife  of  Alexander,  Stratboarg,  aged  43. 
AMiiLEU,  John,  Oro\'u  lloit«**,  lloUownv.  ag^  33. 
AN'cBi.L,  Jane,  widow  of  Gci^ge,  of  TItomtou-haatii, 
at  Ci'amwc‘r-t(.>rrace,  Brixtnn,  aged  57. 

Bautirtt.  K1ir..al>eth,  widow  of  John  Johnson,  of 
Brix:on,  agi-d  74. 

Begu,  Dnviil,  Cniiont  Park,  Rlgeware.  aged  55i. 

B::*>t liKi  Tux,  Geucial  S.r  Thoinoa  Wil.. am,  G.C.D., 
Etlior,  Aged  83. 

B;;ow.\c.  Edward,  Oaklandt,  8t.  Aihan's,  aged  61. 
Cu\(t<J,  Elixalicth,  49,  Flood-street.  Clielsea.  age-l  74. 
CUAtV'TKit,  Bu-annah,  widow  of  lluury,  32,  Argylc- 
square,  King's-crons  aged  82. 

C::ooi*i£9,  Jane,  daughter  of  Joseph,  of  Brook-green, 
Hatnmersiniih,  aged  48. 

Ci'i.L,  Mary  Niabot,  daughter  of  John  White,  Ramt- 
gate.  a^  od  23. 

Fou'i.Lii,  Bariholomew.  Bath,  arrd  83. 

GiiXXlk  TJiot.  <*oo„  lleywood  lynlge,  Tenby,  ago<l  60.  ! 

Jul'KS,  Ann  Colmn,  widow  of  Geoige,  Hill,  noar  i^mth- 
ampton,  aged  76. 

Kir>  inxGMAN,  I'hilip,  son  of  Rev.  Philip,  Uouby, 
Lineni-  thii-e,  age  I  eight  moiithx 
;  Lvw,  William,  agiMl  82. 

N.;w,  Caroline,  widow  of  Dr.,  11,  Conrgc-crcscsnt, 
Hampstead,  ogeil  06. 

Pini.LlPs,  John.  Orange  Court,  Down**,  Kent,  eged  55. 
Ran'DALL,  j.,  45,  Marshall-eL,  GoldiMi.>-'|..  aged  iX 
U'lr.FRTs.  Pereival  Bunjamin.  Staff  Comiuoador  R.N., 
at  Bootle,  near  Liver|K>ol,  ared  53. 

Roxv.  Jemima  Ma’y.  wife  of  IL  11.,  Lieut,  and  Adjt 
35ih  UegL,  8 juthaea,  aged  28. 

Rv  %v,  James  Jovtpli.  son  of  J.,  116,  Long-ncre,  aged  36. 
h'tiTii,  Mary  Anne  Frances,  wolow  of  John,  Bvhldore, 
Harrogate,  aged  63. 

S  ri  I II,  Lydia,  wife  of  Rlrhanl  Horatio,  18,  Park  Cot¬ 
tages.  Loiigliboroiigh-road.  Brlxton.  aged  37. 

Spaukbs  Kata  Bliaabctii,  daughter  of  1  Uo*.,  Halifax, 
Nova  Krotia.  aged  2. 

Kparkow,  John,  of  Rlackbnm,  Lancssbiro.  aged  58. 
T\NNE(L  George  Predeiick,  RochcNter,  aged  31. 
iiioitrsox,  C.  Thurston,  of  Uio  Souiii  Kensington 
Museum,  at  Pari*. 

VixixG,  Mary,  widow  of  ^milarn.  Arlington^reet, 
Camden-town. 

Wakkman,  Walter  A.  J.,  Foulogne-fai^Mer,  aged  35. 

January  21. 

AXDEnsox,  William,  220,  City-road,  aged  61. 
A'tMSTitONG,  Jamr>«  Wiliiam,  Captain  K.N.,  aged  €7. 

B  VKT05,  Tlioinns,  Chorcti-oireet,  Greenwich,  aged  52. 
Biniur,  Titus,  37,  Cl»cater-ter.,  Hevent's  Park,  aged  87. 
Bo>T<m,  Oeorgiima.  widow  of  F.,  Tunbrklge-Wells. 
Bi:OAbMRAi>,  Eliaalx’th,  widow  of  i'hilip,  Glands, 
.Milverton,  Smiierket,  aged  70. 

CoLUK'!.  Elvira,  41,  line  do  roratoire,  Pari*,  aged  70. 
C’H.LrNA,  Anna  0.,  wlfeof  J.  B.,  Dulvei ton, ng^  31. 
Coni’K:.',  Mary  Ann.  widow  ef  Biansby  B.,  Gadebridge 
Cottage,  Hemel  Hempsted.  aged  71. 

DlXdX,  Maty,  wife  of  Benjamin,  Pledwick,  near 
Wakefield,  aged  61. 

FokSI  BR.  Mary  R,  The  Lodge,  Hillingdon,  aged  65. 
GODOAKli,  Halida,  widow  of  James,  Ailtm  Lodge, 
Craigavad,  co.  D  >wn. 

Hamii-Tok,  Ann,  widow  of  Dr.,  1,  Cllfton-road  East 
HowR.  William,  Manchester,  aged  59. 

LRR,  Margaret,  Denmark-hill,  Caniberwell,  aged  69. 
LoGlvTON,  .Inno,  widow  of  Uic  Rev.  Thos.,  Non)<amp- 
ton,  aged  86 

LtTpi.AM,  Henrietta,  widow  of  William,  Morrow,  near 
Guildford,  aged  88. 

N'BAThk  Elixnbeih,  w'lfe  of  Robert,  1,  Duke-atrect, 
Ade’ptii,  n.'ed  53. 

Nkw*  oMU.  J«ihn.  209.  Wolworth-roAtl,  aged  84. 
Ni:wnK<iATi;,  Mario,  widow  of  C.,  Arbiiry,nr.  Kimeaton. 
r.:NXBV.  Elir.al)etJi,wifeoi  Fi  ancislloiiry,13,Brighio:i« 
torraeu,  Victoria  l*ark.  avod  73. 

Ihiwisui.,  Walter,  79,  Lancaster-gate,  formerly  of  Mcl- 
l>onn:e,  aged  45. 

SUTtoN,  James,  of  Bhardlow  HsH,  Derbyshire,  at 
B.iurriemnuth,  ag^ed  68k 
WAUkTHt,  .lohn.  Kentiah-town,  agc<l  82. 

Wai.kkr,  TtiomaH,  of  Edith  Villas, Norib-cnd,  Fulimm, 
at  Brighton,  agtsl  46. 

Wan’SRY,  E  isalteth.  widow  of  Hoary,  Sambourue, 
tVa^-minster,  a  ed  87. 

Wa':I)i:ll,  Anne,  Abbotadeld,  Cheater,  aged  79. 

WEnsTK  r,  llamid  BiNvlfe,  the  infant  son  of  JatnosIIume 
and  Clara,  Wost  Sidu.  Montrose,  a  rod  3  montlia. 
WuiGUr,  Bacho,  Kenilworth-^qnare,  Dohiin,  aged  71. 

January  22. 

ARERXfmtT,  John,  Mnnno-tcr;  nee,  Abcrdcc  i,  ascd  38. 
AXDBBTOB,  Jame«,  Dulwich,  B^cd  81 


Batkvax,  WIITlam,  27,  UamtItoiMerra  *c,  SL  JohnS- 
Wood.  aged  71. 

Britii.  R  >l>erL  Deputy-lnapecter-Gane  al  of  Hospitals 
and  Fhv»ts,  ILN.  Iloapital,  I'lymouth. 

D  tAXti:..-,  Th  .inas  Williatl^  eon  of  T.  J..  of  BL  JohaV 
wrKHi,  St  N'utville,  Nuroling,  near  8  >ut!iampt4Mi. 
Bui'.nk,  E.  irK.\iimsCus,soiiof  c.  PH  leaux,2iO,Ckarla^ 
slrt'ft.  Bvikuley-4<(uare,  a  .ed  28. 
ruTtMiii,  John,  of  Nuw  Ytar.i,  at  Rome,  ngail  72. 

Ds  AIoiPA,  VisormnL  Pur.uguese  Mn::s;cr  Plealp^ 
tentiary.  Ht.  Petersburg. 

Kvax.i*,  Ri'v.  Frauuii,  26,  Lanadown-nlace,  Cheltee- 
ham,  0  0^76. 

Evans,  Eli^a  Ann,  wife  of  Walter  John,  32,  Arpyli- 
atreot,  Ito  gent-street. 

FiKLP,  Mm.  Klixa,  Montagu  lloiwa.  ^Vlittehan,  aged  6lt. 
Ganr,  Herr  Muritx,  ttoncnraneister  to  li'i  Majuoty  tia 
King  of  PniMia,  aged  64. 

Grry.  John,  Lipsrned  House,  Kortltam!)crland,  aged  82. 
llAt'KWuoi),  llary,  widow  of  W.  11.,  Couage-^n r. 
Bow-road,  Age<l  78. 

IIOU.SON,  Ann,  wife  of  Daniel,  GiiR-a*rcct,  Old  Artil¬ 
lery  tiround,  agt‘d  77. 

1I^)K,  Eii/.alKUli,  53,  AikKson-road,  Kettafogton. 
llouTON,  James,  Ivv  Cotta  c,  .*^avatl.ntu-conimor., 
ag<‘d  67. 

Kkan,  Charles  John,  F.S.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  47,  Qtn'tn^ 
borongh-terrace,  aged  57. 

Kevnks,  llanict,  d.iughtcr  of  Joseph,  of  Keyneton. 

South  .Australia,  at  Wiinbk>me  Min<«U‘r,  Aged  12. 

Kino,  Robert  Wm.,  Diiukley  Hall,  CambHdgesliire, 
Aged  74. 

LRn.NAias  Tliomns,  Charlton  Lodge,  Klngst^u-on- 
Tlinmes,  Aged  74. 

McCaim.,  JeHsio  Boyer,  dAiigldcr  of  John  C.  C.,  16,  Tu- 
vlton-stroet,  Gordon-squaiu,  agc*l  nine  month  i. 
Mayer,  Cliurlotte  Bridges,  widow  of  Tiioums,  Ware- 
ham,  Dorset. 

0'UK.\ui)ON,EHxabeth,wifeof  D.  J.,V/oolwieh,  aged  31. 
pori'KK,  Elir.abcth,  wife  of  Samuel,  of  Pi  lory  Lodge. 
Blaeklteath. 

PKiooTT,  Edwin,  son  of  Frederick,  of  the  Greea. 

Iticiiniond,  ot  Hadley,  Middlesex,  aged  18. 

Pi;KST<»x,  Mrtrgartd,w.dowof  W. Scott,  Leigh, N. Devon. 
RvvaisON,  U.,  8,  Rieltmond-buildingi,  Deau-sL,  Sobs. 
Rm  iiWKLU  U'iiliam  Henry  Conn,  son  of  W.  Talbot  and 
K  ixabelli,  Foxliolea,  near  Lancaster,  aged  12. 
SKRiMaiiiKK,  Sd^an,  daughter  of  tlie  lata  Fenwisit, 
in  tlifl  Caihodral  Preclucis,  Peterborough. 
Soi'TllGVric.  Mary  .Ann,  wife  of  Wnu,  24,  Murgarel- 
street,  Hackney  Field*,  aged  OUi 
Stcart,  S.iriili  Vmnees  Fvu5lianl,  wife  of  John,  6tk 
Regiment,  5Ialta.  aged  21. 

AVaro.  Willinm,  Gnnley  House,  Little  Enltng.  aged  49. 
Waikin,  Colonel,  late  of  the  Bombay  Army,  Kippe.i 
House,  Perihshira 

Watson,  Fanny,  wife  of  James  J.,  ageil  3JA 
WiiKATLKV,  Alexander  Ross,  son  of  Tliumaa  RandaR, 
Kouthsea,  aged  22. 

Will  I  K.  Emily  Certce  Hope,  infant  d.TUtrhterof  Col.  R 
late  17tli  I>ancers  Morton  House,  nc.Tr<)s\ve8try,  Salop. 
WtLl.ARP,  Ann,  widow  of  C.,  Smenoaks,  agetl  84. 
Wood,  Francis  Jolin,  son  of  the  Rov.  Richard,  81. 

Leinster-gaidcns,  agoil  7. 

Wright,  Margaret,  wife  of  Rev.  IL,  Edinburgh. 
January  23. 

Bakeh,  Henry,  2.  ITnn  'ver-tcr.,  Nottlng-hlll,  aged  63, 
BavtEK,  8itRaii,3l,  Mnrtimer-road,  Kin.:sland,aged  81. 
Chapman,  Samuel  Prince.  30.  Park-place  West,  Llvar- 
I>oo1-roed.  Dlinrton,  nwl  51. 

CooTK,  Edward,  aon  of  Thumaa,  of  St  Ives,  at  San 
ll  'ino.  aged  25. 

Drvki.'KLI^  John,  son  of  William  Henry,  33,  Onalow- 
gardciiR,  aged  eight  days. 

Ei.PKitroN,  Frances,  wife  of  C.  M.,  29,  Suxsei-streeL 
V.  arw  iok-'qua»x>.  ac-cd  67. 

ERtvi.N,  Suoannah,  wife  of  Charles,  1,  Walkcr-plare. 
RdtherhUha. 

Gronow,  Ixmiaa  Lect.mm.  danghter  of  Rov.  Thomas, 
11,  Manrhester-square,  aged  42. 

Haiivky,  Mario,  widow  of  Hamurl.  ITaxthmw,  aged  71 
IlKADLAND,  Charlotte.  Hadlow-mad,  Tntibridxe. 
OlIHs,  EIIs.x.  wife  of  T..  Seven  Sixtcrx-roail,  n.-od  49. 
Pxt'ciiio,  Philippa,  widow  of  Chevalier,  Healaagk 
Hail,  aged  82. 

Ros>,  Charles  Malabar,  ton  of  R.  IT.,  Lieut  35th  Regt , 
SouthiieH,  aged  one  month  and  liiirteou  days. 

StiAUP,  Sarati  Amelia,  wife  of  B.,  6,  Pombr.dge  VIIUs. 
BAjtwater,  n  .ed  67. 

Rtkakn.s,  Joseph.  Cranbrooke  Park,  Ilford,  aeed  61 
Srttiip.ky,  Sarali.  daughter  of  tho  late  O.,  Chcahaia. 
Tykconnbl,  Sarah,  Couutasa  of,  Kiplin,  Yorkshire, 
s'jcd  68. 

Van  Zki.lfr,  Franrl-eo  Ignatio,  Portogncao  ConatN- 
General,  15.  Blandtord-aquare,  aged  77. 

AVili.iaM'4.  Mordauni  Lawson,  infant  son  of  Arthor, 
Castle  House,  Cnc  leon,  Mon. 

WiiJtON,  Mrs.,  formerly  of  Calcntta,  aged  8*. 
WiNNBir,  James  Wm.,  A.*hbumham  Nursery,  aged  27 
January  24. 

AROirrr,  John,  Manor  Farm,  Egham,  aged  71 
ATKINSON,  Eli/alK'Ui Carrick,  wifeof  Itobcrt,  Dowahill, 
Baltina,  co.  Mayo. 

Bt'<  IIA.NAN,  Mary,  wifoof  John  Fleming, The Qlcnntn. 

He>m*bui*gl»,*Dumliartonshlre. 

BuuNtrrr.  Arclrbuld  CanipbHl.  MayriPe,  Ayrshire. 

C  vRTKi;,  Maria  I  abcl,oI  Stocktuu-uu-Tecs,  at  Torquay, 
a-.'CHi  25. 

CRon,  Archor  Bcmarxl,  Infant  son  of  A.  B.,  ef  Clay- 
liill,  Thatdiain. 

Davy.  J.>hn.  JI.D.,  F.R.8.,  brother  of  the  late  Sir 
Ifnmrihry  Davy,  Bart,  LcakotSi  How,  Arobleaidt, 
A  -nhl  77. 

Di.  Fi'/tTEinKDO,  Antonio  William,  decretory  of  tbs 
Braxilini)  Legation.  Florence,  aged  34. 

Evans,  Mary,  wife  of  EJwanl,  1,  DIcUii;Son-roa(l, 
Ik'i-ltolinc,  ManchcMer,  a  -cd  42. 

Fst.i.,  Maiinn  F.IIzb,  daughter  of  Jolin  J.  F.,  7,  Der- 
v.-aiit-r'a<t,  Souih  Pengc-park,  a^wl  7. 

Garth WAITK,  E  ixabeth,  widow  of  John,  Caby,  Dar¬ 
lington,  aged  59. 

Gii.i.,  Loui'O,  dnu  rhter  of  Edward.  Torquay,  aged  8. 
On.i.rrr,  Ann,  l.Taristock-st.,  B«Mf<>nI->oii!ue.ag<Nl71. 
G>’iFFFs,  Margaret,  widow  of  Charles,  Doubiii'h  Uab- 
BIctcliley,  a-;ud  93 

Hal,!.,  Joii  I,  son  of  James,  of  Seorboro,  near  Ecverlcy, 
nt  Bl  lA*onard's-on-Sea.  a  rod  32. 

JlKNni:u80N,  T.,  Cuinwhinton,  vear  Carlisle,  aged  54 
La\4T0n,  Robert,  Lawton  Hail,  Chaaldro. 


BlRTilS,  MAUUIAGES,  A^D  D::AillS. 


VoLTVBVX,  MAriOf  w{f«  of  Edword,  Le«mlngton. 
MDBRttOir,  Joiiieis  Mountfield,  Botioliuroh,  agoU  70. 
HoiSS  W,  l’oroli««t6r-ior.,  Uay^vroier,  ogod  M. 
^v*fOU^WlnUm,JI0,  MlctJto-o;rae-,  BriKlno‘K«-iO** 
flCiTlAlX,  Uobo>  t,  C,  RogemVpMrk-roaa,  agwl  W. 
PUTf.Saniii^K  ogodtii 

tig)VlLl^  8o|>UiA,  widow  of  L.,  Went  Kudham,  Norfolk. 
noKitoN,  John.  7,  Uurwood>pUce.  Hydo-pni-k,«getl  70. 
fOKfBULLt  Rlixtilioih  Sorttli,  dauglitor  of  Tl»oitiu« 

1  Pirk-rood,  Hu>ke  Nowingfon,  agod  44. 
ffgrri ,  ll.t  Luko Wood,  WoBibuui'DOopark,  agod  50. 

Jwuiory  S5. 

C05tirOTO!«,  HonryJamp%  Doaten,  agred  41. 

CtirrcilLKT,  Ooo.  Ilcnry,  8uiniingliili*t)Ark,  apod  09. 
ptLBBSBRT,  B.,  SI.  Hue  UnMO.  Paiuiy,  Parit.  aged  50. 
IIXIOTT,  Franoit,  I'elwonh,  Huaeex,  aged  74. 
fl^llLAKC,  Uev.  .fohn  Holo-s  Little  Cheverelf  VVilta 
B*xit!)COMRR,  EHaabetlt,  wife  of  Edward,  Ampthill, 
li«dford»birei. 

{Icxur,  Harah  Ann,  wife  of  Cbarlea  T.,  55,  Avenue- 
r^,  8t.  JohnVwood. 

SiiiL  Bebooca,  widow  of  John,  8t.  Jamea'-road, 
Utd^ay,  ag^  85. 

JiCKSOK,  John  Claude,  aon  of  Howard  William  Mant- 
teU,  B^ing,  If  iddleavx,  and  13. 
jnsMli,  Uargaret,  wife  of  J.,  Windaor. 

Kivaav,  Cliarlea,  of  118,  Wliiteeliapal-road. 

LrxMOOfti,  Franoea,  widow  of  Uev.  C.  T.  CL,  Ellington, 
Ibrqoay. 

lAttoaiT,  Ifontagua  H.,  Inapeetor-Oaneral  of  Iloe- 
fitab,  1,  Walpole-atroet,  Chulaea,  aged  77. 

MALOltl,  Mary,  wife  of  Captain  Anthony,  R.M.L.I.,  . 

Branfwiek  Cottage,  Portoii,  Coeport. 

HoBKIB,  Arthur  Ce^  aon  of  Tboiaaa,  llaye»>oommon, 
Ktat,  aged  3. 

KtriBK,  Alexinn,  danghter  of  David,  of  OlanahollUh, 
Airyleabire,  at  8,  Upper  PbiUimor^gardeiia,  Ken- 
dagton,  aged  S9. 

X  uon,  Uaurr,  Beymour-frove,  Old  TrafforU,  Uan- 
ebaitar,  agea  ^ 

Oaitb*.  Arthur  Hervey  Aston,  aon  of  Ilervey  Aston, 
Hid  House,  Stowinnrket,  aged  four  montha 
fTKI,  B(w.  John,  Part  aounibe,  Devon,  a^'ed  69. 
lirROLDS,  ElisadMtli,  wife  of  Samuel,  Dacre  Ilonaa, 
Lm,  aged  78. 

B^ubthoii,  Liant.-Col.  Jame*  Macdonald,  foimerly  of 
tbsSSih  Begt.,  Edinba^gli. 

Botmaoif,  William  Uamford,  St.  Alban'e-terraoe, 
Ksnnington,  aged  53. 

SiiiTPARD,  'riiomaa,  15,  SonUivilla,  Wandeworth-rond, 
ssad75. 

MifCLAlK,  Ronald  McDonald  Caithnoaade  Darrock,  aon 
sf  Donald,  LyuUhurst-road,  Camberw'oll,  aged  flva 
tMBtha 

snsupo.  W.  M.,  Bond  Head,  Canada  Waat.  aged  31. 
txirn,  Heniy,  Onnond-ienaoa,  Uiultmond,  btirvay, 
•gad  68. 

Taikir,  John,  Dartford,  Kent,  aged  77. 

TuORtURN,  John  Ander<ioii.  aon  of  John,  333,  Brighton- 
plsoe.  Oxford-rood,  Muuclieater,  aged  S|. 

ThtIIRC,  Mary,  Surbiton,  aged  65. 

Tiviap,  Caroline  Eliaobeth,  wife  of  llenry  Huaaay, 
Park  Wem,  Bwanaeo,  aged  35. 

S& 

AttL,  John,  40,  Bedfo’d-placa,  RuiAeU-aqaare,  aged  60. 
BATtMAH,  Maria,  of  titratford-on-Avon.  at  Torquay. 
BCRTiiox,  Emily,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  £.  L.,  itom^ey, 
sfad  19. 

CiuniAiv,  Elixabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin,  9,  Warwiek- 
pUea,  Chelienham,  aged  67. 

CHtrary,  Elixa  Anne,  widow  of  William,  RN.,  7, 
Gkaseestei -terrace,  Soutiiaea.  aged  74. 

OoviARD,  John,  Wooilford,  a.ed  63. 

Bopiin^  Elisa  Susanna,  wife  of  Edward,  Alresford. 
JaoO,  Arme  Darcll,  widow  of  Edward,  Pl.vmnuth. 

Jomt,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Jolin  Oliver,  39,  Chester- 
tarra^  Regant'a-park,  auad  70. 

McHArriB,  Kobert  Jamieson,  of  London,  at  Tranmere 
Park,  Chaahlra.  agoil  30. 

kom,  Marion,  daughter  of  J.  R,  Lotmd,  aged  13. 

Nnr,  John,  Bvaatiam,  aged  82 
XetPALL,  Sarah  Anna,  daughter  ef  F.  IT.,  CoIchn«ter, 
Xkittom,  Nancy,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel,  lliicliin, 
Berts,  aged  7l 

OuvAMT,  Johu  J.,  Woodbine  Bowden,  near  llanchco- 
ter,  aged  6a 

PiiKBit,  Ada  Emma,  dangfater  of  J.  S.,  IfBey,  Oxon., 

Parker,  James,  of  Ridlingfon.  aged  83. 

Roaa,  Jaan,  LavarsCock,  near  Halisbit  y,  aged  89. 
taOwlLL,  Ooorgiana,  Oient  Onnond-street. 
traPBui.H,  Jameo,  St.  Johu'a  Cottage,  Sbakspeare- 
read,  Bi  Ixton,  azad  62. 

Watte,  Henry,  Oroavenor  House,  Rastboume.  s'.'ed  43. 
WtLUAii.H,  Goorge  Edmunds,  6,  Royal-crescont,  C'hel- 
tanham.  aged  61 

WiuoN,  Hanah,  widow  of  TIios.  MaunselL,  E;ham 
Tiaarage,  Surrey,  aged  84. 

Wood,  Gilbert  Hilary,  sou  of  J.  R,  Helton  Hall,  near 
Waodbridge,  agod  9. 

WiKUrr,  ilaury,  Orcltard-road,  Kingston,  agod  74. 

January  37. 

Baitoit,  Alice  Hannah,  widow  of  Tliomas  Kelson, 
affadS*'». 

Brr:vard,  William  Rhodes,  Cheltenham,  aged  75. 
BriTiRouAX,  Joseph  llurwood,  Foni  House,  Clifton, 
aged  55. 

Boodlb,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry  Trelawney,  4, 
Palaea  gardetis-ferraca,  aged  eight  wcek.s. 

Cbakltow,  llerl>crt  Arthur,  son  of  Egbert,  5,  Albion- 
plaee,  Ilyde-park-sqiiara,  aged  1 
Cooi'Bti,  llerbw't,  S3,  Bolgravo-road,  Sonth  Norwood, 
aged  17. 

Crakrll,  Elisabeth,  Camberwell,  aged  77. 

DRVxtKo,  tlie  Rev.  Siepitien  Toynts,  Ht.  Ai>drow*s 
Collega,  Bradfleld,  '  ear  Reading,  asred  40. 

£dmvsi>%  Mary,  widow  of  Johu,  KddertOD,  Montgo¬ 
meryshire,  aged  64. 
pt:irT,  John,  Cambridge,  egad  G6. 

Hrhlop,  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Robert,  Upper  IToBowny. 
JKrpRHiKS,  J<^o,  Dieoklyu  House,  Junctloa-ruad,  K., 
aged  76. 

JoDKRU.,  Bdward,  late  Capt  18th  Royal  Irish,  and 
Major  West  Rtwex  Militia,  aged  54. 

LfiTCii.  Susannah,  wife  of  William  Leighton,  14, 
Abbey-road  West,  St.  JohnVwood. 

Lrvriudor,  Samuel  John,  ilaiendon  ViHa,  Ponth 
Norwood,  aged  84. 


rsMOERTO^r,  IluAlck  Rlohards,  rroapeet  TUla,  Longh- 
ton,  Ex^ex,  aged  60. 

SrAt'YLTON-SMiTii,  Harriott,  wife  ef  J.  U.,  Meltmi 
Wood,  Lincolnshire,  aged  37. 

Toun,  Mary,  wife  of  Win.,  WttIlington-road,8t  John'a- 
wood,  aged  70. 

Trkiikknk,  Annie,  daughter  of  Henry  R,  33,  Clifton 
Villas,  Ifaida-tiill  West,  agetl  1& 

Waddi.noton,  Rev.  Ceorge,  Wiofrlih  Rectory,  Dorset. 
Wai.KKR,  John,  Ilayxwster,  aged  22. 

Wilt  i  B,  Lieut. -Getiura]  Sir  Miclniol,  Colonel  of  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  15,  l*ambi  Ulga-erescaat,  Buyswaler, 
aged  76. 

W1LKI8,  Jane,  widow  of  Alfred.  NorwO'>d,  aged  37. 
Wii.suN,  William  RioliardsiMt.  Kriih,  aged  30. 

Wood,  Joseph  Robert,  North  Urixtoa,  a^ed  3L 
Janwiry  38. 

Armstroivo.  Wm.,  Kingstown,  ea  Dubitn,  aged  7A 
Bai.LAKD,  Wm.,  Dolpliio  llotek  Ciiiehestar,  aged  66. 
Bkanuraii,  Sarah  Jane,  dauglitar  of  Uie  lata  Sam.  C., 

18,  Alina-iquara,  8earbomii;rh. 

CmcHKM'KK,  Laura,  wife  of  George,  Liverpool 
Clark,  Adela  Rochet,  infant  daugliuirof  Joseph  IL, 
Altwoixl,  near  Uuidenhead. 

COMi*TO!V,  Martha  Maria,  wife  of  Cammandar  C.  T., 
R.N.,  Shaldon,  Teignniouth. 

Dickkr,  Tlioa.,  Liverpool-tarraee,  Worthing,  aged  83. 
Dodd,  Mary  Louisa,  infant  daughter  of  Rev.  llenry 
I'hilip,  RtinMgate. 

Eari.k,  Arthur  Maitland,  son  of  Rlwd.  M.,  Malvern 
lAMlg^  New-croas,  aged  seven  months. 

Fikman,  Humithry  Brooke,  son  of  Uia  late  Lieot-CoL, 
aged  34. 

Omlsi.ry,  llenry  Soott,  son  of  the  Rev.  William,  Boyne- 
hill.  Maidenhead,  ngeil  37. 

IIastikoa,  Sophia  Druee,  widow  of  WilUam  Warren, 
Putney,  aged  69. 

Head,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  OarL,  39, 
Eutnii-square,  aged  62. 

lllitBUKD,  Riward,  Stratford,  Essex,  aged  37. 

Holman,  Maria,  daughUiroi  the  late  John,  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  aged  83. 

Kili.bway,  Harry  Dalton,  aon  of  Harry  Yclf,  of 
Islti«loii-rnad,  Holloway,  aged  1  year. 

Rknt,  Jane,  wife  of  tho  liev.  Philip,  Peckhnm. 
Lamdkkt,  Henry  William,  aon  of  Jauica,  Ashton 
House,  Uradfoi^,  aged  35. 

Malaukr,  Arthur,  1,  llussoU-atraot,  Beading,  aged  31. 
MarlkTOST,  Charkitta,  dau:htar  of  ihe  late  R.,  the 
Cathedral  Precincts,  1‘eterborough,  aged  82. 

M  atiihlsun,  Alfred,  son  of  Fred  C.,  32,  BeUUia  Vi1!a^ 
n-trnsbunr-park,  aged  three  inontlia 
Mouoak,  Mary,  daughter  of  WilUam  Henry,  Sooth 
Lambeth,  ag^  34. 

Nkl-'OR,  II.,  of  11,  Lnne.nster-gate,  at  Cannaa,  aged  48. 
N1CIIOLI.M,  Juliaua  Caroline,  widow  of  Joliu,  CJifton, 
agod  82. 

Ni<  IIOLH,  Xfiss,  Woodstock,  aged  76. 

Noblk,  Alfred,  of  Bristol,  at  14,  Fritli-straet,  London, 
aged  30. 

OK,i,  Chariea,  aon  of  the  late  Ralph,  of  Llanblotldan, 
near  Cowbridge,  agod  19. 

rini.ii*i*9.  Maty,  wife  of  William,  Sussex-place, 
Slough,  ageil  67. 

Rodman,  william  Fitswatcr  Hook,  aon  of  George 
H«x)k,  4,  Oiinter-grove. 

BiMMONH,  Mi  iam  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry,  34,  Mon- 
togue-atreeL  Knaaell-square,  aged  four  months. 
Slatkk,  HarrieL  The  P'irs,  Derby,  aged  59. 

Rtuakt,  Julia,  daughter  of  William,  QIaxgow. 

Taylor,  Harah,  wife  of  Horatio,  of  39,  Ledbuo’-road, 
Bayswnter,  at  Chobham,  aged  43. 

Tlt.i  ICY,  Sarah,  80,  Albany-st,  RegentVpark,  aged  35. 
Ti:orr,  Richard  Howard,  Church-terra^  Croydon, 
aged  66. 

Tui.LEY,  J.  II.,mu)Heal  director  ot  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury-lflne.  366,  Strand,  age*!  53. 

Wkioiit,  William  Pickett,  arm  of  Alfred,  6,  Carlton-  : 
hill,  8L  JohoVwood,  ag^  36. 

January  39. 

At.t.en,  John  n.,  late  of  the  Colonial  Offi  e,  at  Tonby. 
Bkdkliji,  Agnes  Maiy,  daughter  of  Joseph,  Bank, 
Lutterworth,  aged  15. 

Bcnnkit,  Eilward,  Budttona  Tioiisa,  Salop,  aged  66. 
Clark,  W.  B.,  Southarre,  Norfolk,  aged  62. 

Dawron,  Cathetine,  Kinrston-on-Thainea,  aged  84. 
Dl'NHAR,  Alexander  Stephen,  son  of  tlie  Rev.  Sir  William, 
Bart,  of  WalMyn'it  Castle,  Pemhr>keshlre,  aged  30. 
EixiAR,  Anne,  widow  of  Robert,  Kilbum,  aged  71. 

Ei.t  19,  Captain  II.,  late  of  tho  88kh  Re^,  Maquetra, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  79. 

IlUNTitR,  Archibald.  36.  Caiiton-villais  Hafda-vale. 
La.NumraD,  Willtain  Pitta,  Gray  Vinn-mnd,  aged  67. 
IfANOl.lts,  captain  Wil  iiim  Henry,  Nt  ILTl  Middlesex 
Militia,  late  of  50th  RogL,  Clewer,  Windsor,  aged  37. 
Marshall,  WilUam  llenry,  LieuL-General,  lata  of 
H.M.  Indian  Army,  Houihiturt,  aged  74. 

SiIKi'iiR  iKD,  William  Oeor,;a,auu  of  Gourga,80,  Oakley- 
strect,  Chelsea,  aged  37. 

Ward,  Michael  11.,  son  of  Michael  Foster,  Qilne,  aged  3. 
Wiirnt,  Hophiu,  widow  of  Lit ut-Co’.oael  Taylor, 
19,  V'ictoria-road,  Holloway,  a^zed  nB. 

Wilson,  Caroline,  wifeof  John  W.,  Springfield  Cottage, 
Broadway. 

W’rusoN,  Sarah,  wifeof  William  Sltvoster,  of  Daltons, 
8t  Alban's,  at  The  Woodiidings,  I'inncr. 

W  INN,  Charles,  9,  Gloucestct -place,  Gieeuwich,  aged  4G. 
January  SQL 

ANDSn.xON,  Charlotte,  wife  of  David,  8t  Germains. 
DaRNICS,  Richard.  48,  lloxton-aquare,  age<i  H5. 

BUTLRR,  Charles  Duncan,  retersAcl  I,  llaiita,  aged  33. 
Bywatbr,  George  James,  aon  of  4Yltham  Matthew, 
llanover-xquare,  aged  1. 

CoR.VWALLl.s,  Henry  A.,  2,  Field-coort,  CravVinn. 
DUNi'AN,  George  James,  rage-beatli,  Biuklcy,  Kent, 
agod  7a 

Fmmhtone,  EDan,  wife  ef  Joseph,  W'orcester-park, 
Surrey. 

Caktoktii,  fxiulsn  Catherine,  wifeof  W.,  of  Wlgan- 
thorpe,  York,  at  5,  Chcstertield-aL,  Mnvrair,  aged  06. 
GarnkiT,  Fanny,  wile  of  Robert,  Eusion  Loitge, 
Norwich. 

Ilitu  Plicebe,  widow  of  Walter  Attam,  of  Riddrr- 
minetar,  atSt  Austlii'a  Priory,  8hrewsi)Ur>’,  aged  77. 
Ki^n  iLWKLi..,  Samh,  widow  of  Hairy  Uasou,  3,  Park, 
Pcckham,  aged  69. 

LYNDiiuan',  Chnrlaa  Coote,  aon  of  the  Bar.  Charles, 
bu  Leonani*a  on  Saa,  aged  U. 


Malltit,  .Tulia,  wife  of  llenry  Ilil'on,  Sunny  Buiik. 

Pontypiidd,  Ghiinorgaiiahire,  aged  3>. 

MKDLYL'^'Tr,  Florence  Caroline,  wife  of  John  T., 
Old  Co.n't.  Waterford,  Ireland. 

MKSHBX'r,  Emily  Sarah,  widow  nf  PbiUp,  13,  Hinds- 
atrect  Manclieste  -square,  aged  64. 

UoK.'iK,  Franree  Culliadue,  daughter  of  Joseph  R.. 
Lnnnd,  aginl  3. 

NK'OLLR’*,  Georgiana,  the  danghter  of  Charles  John. 

Cainden-grnve,  Peckham,  aged  4. 

Oti.by,  Tlionias  Watson,  Florence,  aged  73. 

Ov'BiiKND,  Mary,  widow  of  Wilson,  of  Shnrmw  Head. 

Siieffield,  at  \Vhitclinrelt,  .^hrn]ialiire,  agrd  62. 

I^M,  Rti^nn,  wife  of  Jonathan,  Greenbanl^  Mtinkstown. 
CO.  Dublin. 

POnN,  Thnmav,  Serjeant-Major,  late  of  the  3rd  Regt 
of  Bengal  Horse  Anliluiy,  Slough. 
piiWKLi.,  Geo.,  8.  Hcnufort-hiiilding^,  Strand,  aged  80. 
U.AI.LI,  Peter  i'aiitin,  14.  llyde-iuirk-plaeo,  a;;ed9ll. 
Rickman,  James,  Courlatid  House,  Waiutswoi th-road, 
sged  82. 

Stuart,  Cyril  Jamo<,  son  of  P.  C,,  Alexandra-road, 
East  Croytlon,  aged  four  month!*. 

TEi.SY,  SuHaima,  wifeof  John, 3'J9,  CItj-road, Islln^ 
ton.  aged  48. 

TuicnKR,  Chnriev  Moriey,  60th  Royal  Rifles,  Sontb* 
ampton,  agod  25. 

V'aux,  Louiiot,  c'aiighter  of  the  late  Edward,  Duck- 
Inriiam-road,  Brighton,  age<i81. 

Wat.so.v,  W'illiaiu,  Eost-paiade,  Keweastle-on-Tyne, 
a.’ed  54. 

Whitlock,  Lletit.-Ocneral  Sir  Goorge  Cornish,  K.C.B., 
Exmoulh,  agOil  69. 

WooDLiY,  James,  of  30,  PnuUon-sqnare,  ClielseiL 
Janttary  31. 

Bart  ow,  Cecilia  Arabella,  daughter  ef  the  late  0. 11. 
HyUenham,  aged  IH. 

Bak.vard,  Charles,  of  204.  Old  Kent-mad,  a-^ed  55. 
llARNtlB,  Harriet,  wife  of  George,  N..  Berks,  n:red  55. 
Brown,  Mary  Elir.nlH>tli,  wifeof  Francis,  Westgate 
Peterborough,  aged  47. 

Chadwick,  (lapt  William,  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Clielsea,  aged  76. 

Dali.a.9,  John,  6,  Claremont  Villas,  TolUngton-park, 
Elokrton,  Thomas  Riibert,  Upper  Gloucostar-place, 
Dorset-sqnare,  aged  31. 

Fou.sVTii.  Jaa,  Horteferry-rond,  We«tmintter,  aged  75. 
IlAt'ON,  Edmund,  Oakley.  Beds,  atred  73. 

Hkndkrson,  Wiltium  Patrick,  Eilinburgh,  aged  33. 
llITTitcorK,  Agnes,  widow  of  William,  12  and  13, 
BartlettVbuilditigs,  Hnibom,  aged  68. 

IlowR,  George  Hobson,  6,  Lambeth-tarracc.  Lambeth, 
aged  561. 

Fisiikr,  Mary,  wife  nf  John,  Halifax,  aged  40. 
Mrt’OKQUODAl.R.  Hugh,  son  of  George,  Kewtoo-tc- 
Willows,  aged  32. 

MORU'K,  Cnnunander  Geo.  Farquhnr,  R.N.,  aged  7& 
PARKRK.  George  John,  son  of  George  H.,  of  Walling- 
ton,  Surrey,  at  Hastings,  aged  31. 

Rhine,  Elixa,  wife  nf  Wm,  6,  Ht  Gennn1n*t-ter.,  Lea. 
Sri’Rns,  Cnpt  F.  J.,  late  nf  the  Bombay  Staff  Corpe, 
Wexton-under-Penyavd,  Herefordshire. 

Vauoiian,  Edwvn  llenry.  late  of  HarroAV  School,  at 
7.  Kion-hill  Ba'th,  aged  49. 

Williams,  Robert,  Queon's-oreeeent,  Ilaventoek-hlU, 
aged  61. 

Undated  {January'). 

Benson.  Capt.  Wallace  William,  It  A.,  drowned  on  the 
voyage  from  Bombay  to  Abyssinia,  aged  29. 

Perkier,  Margaret,  daurhter  of  the  late  John,  Her^ 
mitage,  Aiicuiter,  Canada  West 
IlABuiaON,  iUv.  T.  T.,  Tliorpe  Uorienx,  aged  70. 
Ftbruitnj  1. 

Be  AMISH,  Francis  Bernard,  Beaumont  Lodge,  Totnee, 
Devon,  aced  65. 

Brrder,  George.  Friem  House,  Finchley,  aged  73. 
Bkidiit,  Katherine  Charlotte,  wife  of  tiie  Rev.  John 
llenry.  Adba«L>n  Parsonage,  NeAvport.  •^nlop,  aged  53. 
Carvkr,  WBliain,  of  Broomfleld,  Maneliestar,  at 
Hockfluld,  llnnra,  aged  54. 

CiiRLsTiAN.  ('ntheriiie,  daughter  of  the  late  Henr>'. 

1,  i'ercy  Villas,  Penge,  aged  50. 

Daayson,  Infant  son  of  O.  E. 

Denny-^,  Nicholas,  Iver,  aged  87. 

PiNf.AY,  Grace  Hunter  Charleo,  wife  of  Gilbert  Laurie, 
17,  Northumberland-strret,  likliiihurgh. 

FivzOerald,  Gerald  Frederick,  son  of  Frederick  C., 
Ilolbeach.  Lincolnsidre,  aged  1|. 

FoRBKs,  Gen.  Tho«.  John,  R.A.,  Btoke-by-Koyland, 
Colchester,  a  red  87. 

F0UTK.SUUE.  Geo.  F..  Kowton  Abbot.  Devon,  n.red  67. 
FiiAVLER,  Harah  Jane,  wklow  of  William  Meniek, 
Bruntiwick-tcr.arc.  Brighton,  ago«l  H7. 

FydriJm  Samuel  Uivhanl,  of  MorcoU  Hall,  Rutland, 
aged  96. 

Gl  ADAVKt.L,  Charles  Rtrihley,  Infant  aon  of  William, 
l»i,  Idmiston-road,  Htratford, 

Cray.  EHrnbeth  Bentley  Hc’en,  dtmghter  of  tho  late 
Charle*  Gordon,  Kd'vai  d-«treot,  Bath. 

IT  ARK,  Elixabeth.  wife  of  John,  Alpha  Cottage,  Upper 
Grange-road,  Dermond.sey,  aged  75. 

IIaTi'IIard,  Ann.  the  Avife  of  the  Rov.  John,  St 
AwlreAv’s  Vica'nge.  I’lymouth.  aged  79. 

Holsies,  Frtslerirk,  son  of  Samuel.  LIvorimol,  aged  35. 
JuLLETT,  Josephine,  wife  of  llewiit  Poole,  Upper 
Pctnt»roke-etreet,  Dublin. 

Kri.LOW,  Mary  Ann.  w'idow  of  Cant  Robert,  ILM.L.I., 
12,  Arthiir-n>ad,  Biixton.  a  eti  72 
Malldck.  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  tho  lata  Rev.  R., 
AbXiey  Holme. 

Pain,  Esther,  widow  of  Rev.  John,  83,  Kew  Crosa- 
rond,  I’eckham.  agc<1  64. 

Pollock,  Tliomns,  l29.  Fenchnreh-street  agod  74. 
h  ATIIRONK,  William,  Greenbank,  Liverpool,  a  md  80. 
Raaa'stiidknk,  .^•||n  Henry,  son  of  the  late  Tbomaa, 
Morecnmlte,  ageil  35. 

Hkid,  W.  Ker.  26,  Clammont-eq..  PentonviUe,  8(k 
Samson,  WIIHaio  Cnwoe  Brandt,  sou  of  Hanry,  The 
Limes,  Onkham,  aged  13. 

SnAi’LAND,  Charlotte  Kmnds  Tcrre’l,  Infant  daughter 
of  Arden  Averv.  Kushtun  VIHs,  Sutton,  Hurrey. 
Tidiw,  Msnraiida  Rita,  wifeof  SamL  J.,  WatervIM#- 
terrace.  North  Shlold-*.  a  wl  71. 

Woolf,  Esther,  daughter  of  II.,  80.  St  LnkeV-roafi 
Villas,  Comwnll-nl..  Weatboume-nk.,  aged  86  dny» 
YORKB,  Mnila,  wifeof  Rev.  T.  H.,  Bidtop  Middleham. 
YoONO,  Eleanor,  wklo'v  of  Jehu  Martiu,  34^  Derhy- 
tcrrace,  Croydon,  aged  G3. 

^ii 
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Ptlntary  S. 

AimitWir.  R)b«rt  Rmrthe,  4,  AthMe-pL,  Edinburgh. 
Betton,  (Vorjre,  Khip’»-<To*»-ro®<L 
CLAITKB.  Lft^Uan  jeii«ey,  daujrliterof  John,  &S,  Bodf^d- 
irardrn*,  Kon^inpton.  t%vo  moiithn. 

Cl  )X^'OKi),  Elonn'tr  IJn.  teughtcrof  Win.,  Tiimmer't 
Villas,  Bn.’ntfiird,  t^rod  II. 

Eldkkii,  Uarc^aret,  widow  of  John  II.,  Gmvetend, 
affed  78. 

For,  iiilixabeth,  daughter  of  tlia  late  John,  Uapptrley, 
near  NoUtnchnin. 

Giakbtti,  Klirabeth.  widow  of  Joaeph  Frederick,  of 
Turin,  at  19. 8ydnev  VilUii,  Kichnn.ond.  Surrey,  aged 
Hanukr.  Colonel.  K.ll.,  Ktork;;*ove.  act'd  80. 
KNATi'iioutx.  8ir  Norton  Joeejih,  Bart.,  3,  Cheaharo* 
place,  aged  &9. 

Nkitleton,  Lydia,  widow  of  Edward,  Slillbrook 
raraonage,  Dt'vonport,  aged  7t. 

Nbvillb,  Marv  Loulee,  daughter  of  Alfred,  S,  Watkin* 
ter.,Coldharbour-lAtie,  Cambenvell,  aged  aix  montha 
roBTXR,  John,  White  8wan  Inn,  IUgb-«tre«t,l>eptfonl, 
tL-zed  50. 

PowELi.,  Ann,  widow  of  Samuel,  Knaretborough, 
Yorkahtra,  aged  M. 

BtXDN,  ('atherine  klatleU,  daughter  of  the  late  Bamt, 
Wiii^iam  Houae.  Clat»ham«|»aik.  aged  54. 

Robkkta,  Robert,  Rrtn  Ow>*nt,  rwUlioU,  aged  M. 

Rosa,  Rev.  John  Alotander,  U.A.,  of  Wcatwell,  at 
Fulkeatone,  Kent,  aged  71. 

Sun  II.  John,  S|.  George ‘a-terrare,  Brighton,  aged  O. 
SinrBK,  Klixabelh  Anna,  of  Sydenham  Villa,  Croydon 
at  Baaenden  lloune,  Ryde. 

Stacky,  Michael,  Mcreiham.  aged  7C. 

&YKB.A,  Rov.  Robert  Langley,  C'lrctu-atrcet,  Not¬ 
tingham,  agtMl  78. 

Tm.wiN,  George,  t'heltenham.  aged  78. 

WuiTB,  Rar.  Herbert.  B.D.,  Watborough.  aged  73. 
February  3. 

BlAinroirr,  Francit,  aon  of  G.,  jun.,  Eaat  Bridgford, 
aged  five  weeka 

Boiktiku,  Ann,  wife  ef  Rev.  A.  F.,  Heath  Ilouae, 
Cbeddleton,  Staffowlahlre. 

Bbowm,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Stephen,  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Wilts,  at  Katli. 

Cboitbr,  Fanny  AIImq,  w  ife  of  Jamet,  of  Ellargreco, 
near  Kendal,  aged  4S. 

Dawsom,  Benjamin,  liie  Mount,  llampaiead,  aged  75. 
EiXBBTON,  Edward,  Garforth,  near  Lee<lK.  aged  88. 
Gilby,  Louina  Jane,  wife  of  Kev.  FraucU  Duncan, 
Chariton  Kings,  near  Cheltenham. 

Bamp,  Bernard  aon  of  the  late  Francis,  Ovr.'teal, 
I^lcefttemhire.  agvd  3. 

tlBBsBY,  Henry  l-'oun,  39,  Somcreet-streot,  Portman- 
aquare,  aged  49. 

noBB,  Capt.  D.,  Trafalgar  Cottage,  Widtewell,  nuta, 
aged  75. 

liCNKA,  Mary  Angus,  youngeit  daughter  of  Majw,  lata 
Bengal  Artillery.  Rognor.  Humcx,  aged  15. 

LawrkxcK,  John,  Northampton,  aged  71. 

IICCOURT,  Tbamaaina  (Tresidder),  rortobeUo,  Dublin, 
aged  74. 

Mkixkum,  Thomas.  Wandvworth,  aged  S3. 

Mkrky,  Thomas.  Upper  llollow’ay,  aged  80. 

Morralu  Kev.  Henry,  aon  of  the  lata  Charlaa,  of  Plat 
Tolyn,  Salop,  at  Rome,  seed  17. 

Padijko,  Sarah,  167,  1‘rinca  of  Walcwoad,  Haver-  | 
Btock-hill,  aged  56.  I 

Plumub,  John.  Wantage,  aged  71. 
rnif’B,  Elvina  Elisa,  wife  of  Edward,  flighgate. 
Sbabi.B,  Dr.  Charles,  late  of  the  Madras  Service,  16, 
Osnabnrgh-street,  Repent'a-park.  aged  74. 

Spii.LMAN,  R.  S.  I*.,  Snakes '-lane,  W<^ford,  aged  O. 
TuomP'sOB,  Mrs.  Ann,  19U,  t^ueen's-road,  Bayswater, 
aged  80. 

Tuoroi.d,  Charles,  of  Dacre  Houae,  Lee,  at  Tunbridge 
WeHK,  aged  60. 

Thu.soer,  Edwin,  15,  EastHitroct,  Brighton,  aged  67. 
Vai.LKNTIMC,  i.,  5.  Monry-tane,  Ifoundwiiteh,  aged  76. 
Wo«stALI>,  Ellen  Jane,  wife  of  Joseph,  GO,  Buw-«L, 
Long-acre,  aged  SI. 

Fe5nt3ry  4. 

Abraham,  Amelia,  widow  of  Israel,  30,  Highbury 
New-pai  k,  aged 

At.r«CK.  Florence  Isabel,  daughter  of  13iomns  and 
Mary  Sidney,  of  Calcutta,  at  37,  St  Luke's-read, 
Dayawater,  aged  3. 

BAMKa,  Geo.,  SS,  Holland-plaoe,  Clapham-nL,  aged  74. 
Bkllamy,  M’ta  Eleanor,  the  Uovemciscs'  Asylum, 
Kentish-town,  aged  79. 

Brrtib.  Hon.  and  Uev.  Fredk.,  AMory,  Oxfordshire, 
aged  74. 

Biucii.  Anne  Montgomery,  sridow  of  Major,  lI.M.’a 
66th  Uegt.,  Clifton. 

Bi.vni.  Frederic  William,  son  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.,  4, 
Qreville-road,  Richmond,  aged  fifteen  days. 

Bbowk,  the  Kev.  Edward,  Addingham  Vicarage,  Cum- 
beriand,  aged  68. 

Bdlu  Herbert  Spencer,  the  infant  aon  of  Thomas, 
10,  Copthall,  Twickenham. 

Clark,  Louisa,  widow  of  John  Naaian,  Rome,  aged  67. 
CunroK,  Prances,  widow  of  Thoa.  Cboriton,<Chorlion 
Hall,  Malpas,  agiNl  74. 

Bobdbr,  Joseph,  the  Larches,  01d-toivn,KJrkby  Lons¬ 
dale,  aged  7l 

Fustkr,  IL  8.,  of  Cambridge,  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
aged  68. 

Fox,  lienrietta,  51,  Rutland-gate,  aged  71. 

PUBLOW,  bira.  Mary,  Hampton  Court. 

OIPPABO,  Chariotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Francis, 
Pew'sey,  aged  61. 

Growsk,  John.  Hendon,  Middlesex,  aged  47. 

Ubrbiko,  Rev.  William  Harvey,  rector  of  Fordham, 
Essex,  at  Marseilles,  aged  65. 

Hill,  Rev.  hichard  Humphry,  the  Vicarage,  Britford, 
near  Salisbury,  aged  67. 

Hodoaor,  Charies,  aon  of  Arthur,  31,  Cambridge-rd., 
Kitbnm,  aged  two  montha 

Jbmkina,  Mabel  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard,  High 
Constable,  4,  Morgan-atreet,  Tredegar  Iron  Works, 
Mottni»uthahire,  aged  I  year  and  eight  montha 
Jbrbiboiiam,  Paulina  Mary,  a  professed  Nun  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Cooveat  of  Nowhall, 
near  Chelmsford,  aged  30. 

JoTOC,  Elisabeth,  Lauile-park,  Sydenham,  aged  B3. 
Labcastkr,  Susan  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  John, 
Waatmlnster,  aged  46. 

Lbioh,  Anna,  widow  of  Frsduridt,  CoBomptoa,  Devon, 
aged7& 


31 1 LTB.  Rally,  widow  of  Joa,  Rtnka  Newington,  aged  85. 

Phillips  Wm  W..  Down  Hail,  Down,  Kent  89. 

STKNMNO.  John,  Newiands,  East  Orinstead,  aged  93. 

Waltkk,  Kev.  Ileniv,  of  University  College,  Durham, 
at  Folkestone,  aged  33. 

WiitsTLKK,  Anne,  Pulteney-slreet,  Bath. 

WioliTMAN,  John,  C5,  Chaiing-crosa  aged  46. 

Pebrumty  6. 

Rai.MAX,  T.,  6,  Bedford-at.  South,  Liverpool,  aged  60. 

BuiM'Km  Chariot  John,  aon  of  Uev.  Charles,  at  31nr- 
aeillea.  on  his  way  liomeward  from  Bombay,  ap'd  34. 

DowitiTfii,  Frauk,  son  of  William  Augustus,  Heme- 
hill,  aged  seven  montha 

Brown,  Mary  Anna,  wife  of  T,  Uppingham,  age^l  G6. 

BritDEN,  Emma  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Edward,  3S, 
Dake-atreet,  Groaveiior^uare.  aged  13. 

COMiiB,  the  infant  daughter  of  Rirhard  IL 

Cokryn,  Dr.  Frederic.  ll.H.'s  Bengal  Service,  late 
Civil  Surgeon  of  Bareilly,  at  Cheltunham. 

Hand,  Rev.  Thomas,  Blecliingdon,  aged  57. 

FiTzUor,  Elisabeth  Oeorgiana,  aectuid  daughter  of  the 
late  Admiral  Lord  William,  Frogmoro  Park,  Black- 
water,  Hants,  aged  49. 

IIahkU'41  by,  Mary  Hubert  daughter  of  the  late  8.  IL, 
6.  (’lifton-ioad,  St>uth  Norwoi^aged  5. 

ITammonh,  Annie,  wife  of  Chat.  J.,  Mouth  Penge  Park. 

Horn,  R.  8.,  137,  Rlc^mond-rvad,  llaoknor,  aged  45. 

Arnolil  riiic  Lrom.  mn  of  W.  ll.,  York^U., 
Kt.  Jamea's-square,  aged  seven  months. 

LCKMixn,  Amena^Iary,  w'ifeof  Williaro,  Eaton  Ilouae, 
West  I>erby.  Liverpool,  aged  33. 

Morrison, ('nptain  Hans,  formerly  of  n.3I.*s  46th  Reg., 
and  late  of  the  GOth  Rifics,  Itlackrovk,  Dublin. 

NH'IIols,  Isaliella,  daughter  of  J.,  Hornsey,  aged  R1 

Pakkrk. Chariotte, widow  of  Rev.  D.,  Sldbury.agfMlfil. 

PutlNI.  Giovanni  Maria,  11,  Crescent-place,  Muiulng- 
ton-erosrent,  aged  50. 

POTTN,  John,  late  of  33,  King-street,  Snow-hill. 

SVMMKC.si’At.Ba,  John,  of  Uidham,  at  Amskte,  Woat- 
moreland.  agetl  60. 

T‘>f«iUic,  Wm  ,  Tcignmouth,  I)e»'on,  aged  75. 

WuiTK,  D.  Thus.,  46,  Maddux^triel,  agod  63. 


AOLEX,  Anne,  wife  of  Geoige,  Rhepton  Mallet,  aged  57. 
AMRRY  Helen  Amy  Beatrice,  dnui^ter  of  George  and 
Elisabeth,  of  71.  Upper  Berkpley-street,  Poitman- 
aquare.  at  Alexandra  House.  Upper  Norwood. 
Ct»T8WUBTH.  Georgians  Owilt  daughter  of  Mrs.,  of 
Park-road,  Peekham,  aged  S3. 

F.Tt'iit.a,  Caroline,  wife  of  Edward,  Derbv.  aged  41. 
I'lELDlNO,  Mary  Louisa,  wife  of  O.  Smith,  late  llth 
Hussars,  Shalden  lA>dge,  Alton,  aged  33. 

Fou’I.bk,  Robert.  Kahlnston,  county  of  Meath,  aged  70. 
Fbancklyn,  Grace  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  lata 
Henry,  33,  Blandford-square 
Gi>)saoi*.  C.  W.  W.,  infant  son  of  F.  IL  N.,  Fvltham 
House.  Feltham. 

Grkkn,  Lucy  Julia,  danghter  of  Major  E.  A..  Bombay 
Staff  Corps.  I6.(*umber  and-terraoe.  RegenlVpa*''' 
GRIPPIN,  Frederick  John,  son  of  Charles.  131,  Cliurrh- 
road,  Islington,  aged  twentr^ne  months. 

GnovH,  Thomas  Joseph,  of 'Ulackfriara,  at  Camden 
House,  Margate.  ag«^  68. 

Oroombiiidgk.  Henry,  Klngstead  Lodge,  Croydon, 
Surrey,  aged  47. 

IDLC.  Anne,  wife  of  John,  Upper  Philllmore-place, 
Kensington,  aged  69. 

jBPPitYK.v,  Maiv,  widow  of  William.  Brixton,  aged  88. 
LyuialIh  William,  Spring  Bank,  Bradford,  agf^  50. 
Mann.  John  Howard,  aon  of  John,  4,  Charterhoose- 
aquere,  aged  37- 

OvKKDUKY,  N.,  The  Grove.  Chipharo-eommon,  aged  56. 
Pkachky,  John.  Roden  House,  II  msey-lane,  aged  60. 

Ri  >BI  nhon,  j.,  138.  Hemingford-rd.,  Bamsbury*,  aged  77. 
SKB.iKANTt»<>N,  Peter,  70,  llope-street,  aged  M. 

Skinxrb,  Agnes  It,  aa«ighter  of  Rev.  Jas.  and  AgnM, 
Warden's  Lodge,  Newland,  Great  Malvern,  aged  18. 
TllORl’K,  ilonry  A.,  37.  Essex-street,  Strand,  aged  70. 
Walcot,  Aufiiata,  widow  of  Thsmas,  aged  31. 

February  7. 

Batty,  Wm.,  proprietor,  and  formerly  manager,  of 
Astley’s  Amphitheatre,  NevJHe  Lodge,  Grove-end- 
road.  St  John’s-wood.  aged  67. 

Bk(’K,  John,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  aged  78. 

Carter,  Anna  D.,  daughter  of  Thos.  L.  and  Anna  H., 
of  Virginia,  IT.R.A.,  at  Paris,  a?ed  seven  months.  I 
ClIEKB.  A.  II.,  Ancombe  House,  Cheltenhsm,  aged  61.  j 
Evann.  Beatrice  Anna  Roberta.  dsTght.'r  of  tits  late  ; 

Robert  Clifton,  Bristol,  a.ed  17. 

Flokis.  James  F.,  89,  Jermyn-st,  St  James’s,  aged  64. 
Fkkrhr,  P.  C.,  of  I^wcr  Clapton,  Middlesex,  at 
Drigliton,  aged  76. 

Garnkr,  E.  8.,  37.  Baker-st,  Portman-sq.,  aged  77. 
liARBttt,  Ann  Wood,  wife  of  Wbl  Gale,  'fhe  Balstert, 
sidmoufh,  aged  70. 

Hrarh,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Grange,  46,  Mccklcn- 
burgh-sqtiare,  ag^  93. 

Hp.rbbkt.  Daniel,  KIcnhelm-place,  Oxford,  aged  80. 
JoNBH,  Admiral  'liteobald,  18,  Ifareourt-street  aged77. 
Lamprey,  Arthur  William,  Corsham,  Wiltahire. 

Lanck,  E.  L.,  163,  High-street,  Camden-town,  aged  44. 
LBB.a,  Lady  Wuisa,  ^fe  ef  Kev.  John,  Annaghdown, 
CO.  Galway. 

RrtD,  David,  3,  Wentworth-plaee,  Newcaatle-upon- 
lyne,  aged  76. 

8RLME.S,  Henry,  158,  Wostbonme-terraer.,  aged  59. 
Smith,  Marian,  159,  Southgate-road,  aged  09. 
Torrinoton,  Frances  Harriett,  widow  of  George, 
6th  Viaeount,  Shipboume  Lodge,  Tunbridge,  aged  81. 
Twino,  Mary,  widow  of  John,  82,  Avenue-road,  8t 
John*a-wo<^,  aged  75. 

Vernon,  Mary,  Holyrood  Houae,  Worcester,  aged  90. 
Watkin.s  Isabella,  wife  of  the  Rev.  B.  Treeton 
Reeto^,  Yorkshire,  aged  41. 

Wbbb,  John  H,  infant  son  of  Edward,  56,  Prince'a-aq. 
Wkioall,  Laura  Geraldine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Milford,  FrtxRngham  Vicarage,  Liocoloahire,  aged  1. 


Barwia,  Franoet,  widow  of  John,  Hoyland  Swalne, 
Peniatone,  Yorkshire,  aged  73. 

Bazlby,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Jaa  R  M.,  4,  Someraet- 
place,  Havii-atreet,  Camberwell,  aged  83. 

Bkow'N,  Ann,  widow  of  Wm.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
I  aged  TO. 

I  Buubiob,  W.,  303,  Quean’a>road,  Bayawater,  aged78. 


Bctlbr,  Rav.  P.,  The  Reetory,  Uloomb<*,  Kent,  aged  It 
COLB,  Henry  Aneon,  aon  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bam 
Brighton,  agod  alx  montha  I 

Crake,  Charles,  aon  of  T.  H.,  137,  Ringalsnd-road. 
Dawkin.h,  W., The  Orange,  Beaconsfie  d,  llitcka  sgefiOt 
Hall,  J.  Aubrey,  of  tiie  Legacy  Duty-ofll  e,  agod  S3. 
llANBtiRY,  Laura  Roberta,  daughter cf  tie  la  #  RAt. 

Culling,  M.P-,  Poles,  Ware,  ageil  thtoe  tnontha 
IlAWKl>a,  William  W.,  AlresfonI  Hall,  Fawx,  acedll 
liBNitBRsoN,  Laura  Maria,  widow  of  kUjur-Oea.  M.' 

C.H.,  kfadraa  Engineers,  Vienna,  aged  6A  ' 

La  Tbrkikkb,  William,  son  of  Williant  J.  D.  de  Salm. 

10.  Pitvillo  lAwn,  Cheltenham,  agi'd  6. 

Pahley,  Mary,  wife  of  Alfred,  Mt.  Holler,  Jersey. 
(jl’Ei.LiiOKsT,  George  Henry  William,  Lorn  CotUn 
Mhcpherd'S’bnah,  aged  55.  * 

Plim*a,  J.,  15,  Orovi»-n>ad,  Brixton,  aged  73. 

Rivbkn,  Kebooea  Charlotte,  wife  of  Edmund,  30,  8t. 

Paul's-aquare,  Southaea. 

SoDKN,  Thumaa,  Covooiry,  aged  71. 

STobarT.  Franoes  Chaiiotta,  wife  of  Wini.Am  C, 
Etherl^  Lodge,  Uaiiingtun,  age<1  39. 

Watt,  George,  son  of  the  latu  Richard,  of  Dlsliep 
Burton,  Yorkshire,  at  Hull,  Si^ed  46. 

February  0. 

Bblu  Elizabeth,  widow  of  William,  of  her  Majestyh 
Paymasicr-Oenerars  Ofliee. 
lIitoiMR,  Alexander  7,  Vork-|»L,  Portman^,,  aged  8S. 
Brown,  Mai^ret  Marv,  wifeof  Ua^or-Gon.  J.  it,  laie 
of  Madras  Cavalry.  35.  Comwall-rd ,  Wo^tboume-pk 
Dl't'Ki.R,  Alfred,  ll.M.'a  75th  Regt,  Wharton  llousr, 
FAlinburgh. 

Buict,  John  Graham  Macdonald.  E4linhurgh. 

Cai.ixiibb,  Nathan  Jacob,  8.  Hall-nl.,  Mt  JohnVwoel 
CiiKNBicY,  Charles  Jamet  Fox.  Ramsgata  aged  84. 
CoppRB,  Kvelvw  Maty,  danghter  of  It.  W,,  Kodwy- 
cottage,  91,  AloekwsU-park-road,  aged  4. 

COUI’LAR  i>.  John.  Portawoud,  nr.  Routhampton.  aged  M. 
DiROM,  William  Maxwell,  Northfiekl.  Anuan,  ag^M. 
Flack,  Jamea,  of  Chesterton,  aged  57. 

FuitBTBB.  Arthur  Rtatham,  son  uf  Uie  tato  Joha,  af 
Gloucester  at  I<ondon.  ag^  17- 
llANKKY,  IDrmlne.onlydaughtarof  Henry  and  Johaaaa 
Alert,  WimbtediHi  common,  aged  7. 

IlAKiKOTON,  Kev.  Charles,  of  Stoke  I«a^,  Uerefee^ 
ahire,  at  3,  Sydney-terrace,  Ryde  aged  30. 

Hai.RI^  Geo.  IL.  Cr>>nB  llotal,  Ooaport,  aged  34. 
Iltiail,  Marcus.  Duffield  ilouae.  Derby-shire,  aged  51. 
LiTTLBiiALBa,  Charles.  Wlncheater,  aged  84. 
Macobrook,  R.  8.,  late  Captain  of  tba  IllghlaBd 
Borderers.  Edinburgh. 

Matthews,  Audrey  iMvlea,  eon  af  William  aad  Carw 
line,  1,  Wigmore-etreet,  rged  3. 

Michabl,  Pauline  Annie,  wife  of  Walter  A..  S, 
Priory-road,  KUbum.  eatd  30. 

Mills,  Sarah,  wife  of  II.  11.,  Norfelk-ootUga,  WelHi^ 
ton-road.  Bow,  eged  66, 

Morris,  Joeeph.  Atiierstone.  aged  75. 

Mould,  Francee  M.  D.,  wifaof  Major  F.,  B.E.,  Axmla- 
ater,  Devon. 

Nral,  Maria,  wife  of  William,  lOt,  Greenwood  read, 
Dalaton-rise.  aged  38. 

Pattih<»n,  Capt.  William  John,  of  theTcrraqpTBardeaa, 
at  53,  Grand  Parade,  Brightro  aged  64  ' 

Paul,  Anne,  widow  ef  the  taiei  John,  I3..ClaBiDee  pi. 
Gravesend,  aged  68. 

Rkilsb,  Ebenexer,  Koaa,  Herefordahiref  aged'49L' 
UoaKitM,  William,  son  of  James  and  Marah,  Woodford. 
STiKLINo.Wm.,  3.  Kurris-pl..Stratfor>i,  Esmx,  aged  56 
Thomas,  James,  Warren-street  Fitxroy-eq  ,  aged  83. 
Tt’BNKB,  John  Aideraon,  of  Percy^ircua,  at  Wcst-hllt- 
terrsce,  Winchester,  agmi  66. 

Walkrk,  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  W,,  45,  Ker- 
fotk-aquare,  Brighton. 

Way,  j.,  Hpaynes  Halt.  Great  Vcldham,  Eaaex,  aged  71 
WeathkulbV,  hlrs,,  New-cmas.  aged  68  • 

WILLIAM!!,  E.,  widow  of  W.,84,  New  Keot-rd,aged77. 
February  10. 

Askew,  H.  B.,  Cattle-hllto,  Berwick-K>n-Twe6d.  egedSi 
Baoelman,  C..  daughter  of  J.,  Peckham-rye.  'd  53 
Baker,  Kev.  W.  J.,  Melbourne,  Leicestaraliire  J33 
Blakixton,  Elizabeth,  wifi  of  Matthew  R,  ilarlaatiB, 
Mtaffordsltire.  aged  S3. 

Bbkwstrk.  Sir  David,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  3c.,  Prioelpal  of 
the  Edinburgh  University,  aged  87. 

Cannbli.,  James.  3,  Ty-ndale-plnce,  Islington. 
CIIKY8TIB  Captain  T..  58,  N.  Castle-street,  Edinburgh. 
CoDD,  Martha,  daughter  of  the  late  Thoouw,  I'ortlaad 
Lodge,  Gotham,  Bristol,  aged  63. 

CROS.H,  Jane  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  WiUlast 
Gorleston,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  73. 

Fishbr,  M.  a.,  llradmore  House,  Hammersmith,  aged  83 
FroLtioTT,  John,  llollybrook,  eo.  Mllga 
Gideon.  Lewis,  36.  Portland-tar.,  RegnU's-pk  .agi.u73 
GILLESIMK,  Ann  Agnes,  widow  of  Robert,  33,  York' 
place,  Portman-square.  aged  83. 

OoDFBAT,  Francis,  Jersey,  aged  61. 

IlEMiNO,  Rev.  Henry,  East  Famdon,  Korihamptonshirt. 
aged  55. 

Hii.u  Wm.,  nf  Beulah  TToute,  South  Lambeth,  C& 
IIOOKIIAM,  Catherine,  danghter  of  Richard  P.,  of  Sum- 
merton.  IIouw,  (.txfurd,  at  Mentone.  Franco,  aped  30 


,  Norfelk-oottage,  Wslliof- 


Laman,  j.,  widow  of  J.,  Elm-villa«  Finchley,  aged  83. 
LiTTi.E,  Marshall,  aon  of  Capt  3L,  BisliopVroad, 
Victoria-park,  aged  81. 

McKwan,  James,  of  London,  at  Bordcanx. 

MooYAAKT,  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  N.,  Pencanew 
Niriioi.L.a,  Maria,  widow*  c-f  Jamea,  Mancheatar-at, 
Manrltester-square. 

I  Oli.ivkr,  George  Kingston,  of  Kingston,  Arundel,  *t 
Carabaeel,  Nice,  aged  26. 

Pond,  Richard  Uadcliffe.  Brixton.  aged  43. 

;  Pratten,  K.  S.,  of  38,  Welh«ck-atre«t  Ramagatw 
Rater,  Jane,  widow  of  Stephen.  3,  Charih.n-pL,  Dover 
SiiALKst,  T.  E.,  43,  Westboume-gr.,  Bayswaier,  aged  47 
Smithers,  Marianne,  wife  of  IL  W.,  I,  Mant^ier 
villas,  South  Lambeth,  aged  28 
St.John,  Honrietta  Francis,  wtdew  of  Rev.  Geo.F. 

112,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-sguare. 

Sutberijuvd.  U.,  late  Madras  Medical  EsUUbhBMUt. 
Bath  aged  70. 

Tanwbll,  O.  M.,  St  Martin's,  Canterbury,  ag^  83. 
TaTLOR,  John  M.,  of  Tollington-park,  «gvd  #3. 
Whitriibad,  Walter  IL.  late  Commomler  I1.E.I.C.S, 
Uamliton-aquaro,  Birkenhead,  aged  70. 

Undated  {February). 

Hatcock,  Sarah,  widow  of  George,  4,  Sheldon  Villas, 
Upper  Clapton. 


XUM 


Tue  invariable  purity,  palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  and  consequent  economy 
lis  unrivalled  preparation,  have  obtained  for  it  the  general  approval  and 
liilified  confidence  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and,  notwithstanding  the  active 
in  too  many  instances  unscrupulous  opposition  of  interested  dealers,  an 
ecedeuted  amount  of  public  patronage. 

The  immcasni-able  therapeutic  superiority  of  Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Lioht-Browh 
Livek  Oil  over  every  other  variety  is  incontestably  established  by  the 
recorded  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  all 
[arts  of  the  world. 

In  numberless  instances,  where  other  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  had  been  long 
id  copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit.  Dr,  Jonoh’s  Lioht- 
I&OVTN  Coo  Liver  Oil  has  produced  almost  immediate  relief,  arrested  disease, 
id  restored  health. 

ITS  EFFICACY  IN  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

In.. cases  of  prostration  and  emaciation  produced  by  long  sickness,  by 
to  the  deleterious  influences  of  tropical  and  unhealthy  climates,  to. 
icissitudes  of  temperature,  or  where  extreme  heat,  excessive  labour,  fatigue,  bad 
ciurishment,  and  other  hardships  have  caused  depressing  lassitude  and  reduced 
the  vital  forces,  and  where  life  appeared  to  bo  even  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  resto- 
ttive  powers  of  Dr.  de  Jongu’s  Oil  have  been  remarkably  manifested.  By  its 
liuinistration,  the  natural  appetite  is  revived,  and  the  functions  of  digestion 
ind  assimilation  ara  improved,  reanimated,  and  regulated ;  and,  when  its  use 
has  been  steadily  persevered  in,  its  peculiar  tonic  and  niitritive  properties  have 
entirely  restored  health  and  strength  to  the  most  feeble  and  deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The  actual  benefit  derived  is  thus  described  by  B.  Clarke,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S., 
IF.LS.,  Author  of  “  Notes  and  Suggestions  on  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  its  Uses;”— 

I  “  Having  myself  taken  both  the  Pale  and  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  debility,  I  sal 
►Me,  from  my  own  experience,  to  remark  npon  their  efl'ecte  and  comparative  usefolnm  as 
::  -ledial  agents.  After  the  Pale  Oil,  and  all  other  romodios  that  I  oould^  think  of  h^  failed,  I 
tried,  merely  as  a  last  resort,  Dr.  ns  Jonqii's  Light-Brown  OiL  I  received  immediate  relief; 
ud  iU  use  was  the  means  of  my  restoration  tr  ''ealth.  In  their  sensible  properties  and  ohemioal 
constituents  the  Pale  Oil  and  Dr.  de  Jonou’s  ...ight-Brown  Oil  are  distinct  medicines ;  and,  from 
my  oheeryation  of  thoir  mode  of  notion  and  ofiects,  I  must  believo  that  I  have  seen  mwy  patirats 
dN  ^th  in  hospital  anAprivate  practice,  some  of  them  jnvenile  years,  and  others  is  the  prune 
i«f  life,  who  in  all  pj's.bability  would  have  been  cored  if  the  medical  properties  of  Dr.  Dl  JOHOO’s 
Lijht-Brjwn  Oil  Lad  Lr  to  known  as  they  sjo  n  jw,  and  its  use  prescribed.”  ^ 

[  ■•'d  .'ftdlc'.'l  $66  ofW 
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CONSUMPTION  &  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

The  extraordinary  virtues  of  Dr.  db  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Ood  Liver  Oil  U 
Pulmonary  Consumption  may  now  be  considered  as  fully  established.  No  remedj 
so  rapidly  restores  the  exhaiisted  strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions,  stopi 
or  diminishes  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the  cough  and  ex])ecton- 
tion,  or  produces  a  more  marked  and  favourable  influence  on  the  local  malady. 

Dr.  Waudbt,  late  Physician  to  the  Hereford  Infirmary,  bears  the  folio winj 
high  testimony  to  its  efficacy  from  his  own  personal  experience : — 

“  I  can  take  Dr.  db  Josoh's  Oil  without  difficulty  or  dislike,  and  with  as  little  in 
venience  as  water  alone.  Not  only  in  my  own  case,  but  in  many  others  I  have  seen,  it  has  cai 
an  improvement  of  chest  symptoms,  and  an  increase  of  weight,  so  soon  and  so  lastingly,  as  to 
quite  remarkable.  I  believe  Dr.  db  Jonoh’s  Oil  to  be  the  most  valuable  remedy  we  possess  I 
chronic  and  constitutional  disease.'* 

Dr.  Hitchuam,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Liverpool  Home  for  Consum 
tkm,  and  Author  of  “A  Manual  of  Phthisis,”  observes: 

“  Having  extensively  prescribed  Dr.  db  Jonoh’b  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  a  lo 
series  of  years  in  cases  of  Consumption,  I  deem  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  record  my  emphs 
testimony  in  favour  of  its  superior  merits  as  a  preventive  of  Emaoiation,  and  generally  as  H 
excellent  restorative  in  Debility  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.” 


SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

From  innumurable  wdical  and  $ei«ntijic  opinions  of  the  hiyheal  character  t 
commendation  of  Dr.  db  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  f/ie  follovhn 
are  selected: — 


Sir  ELWB.Y  MAESH,  Bart..  M.D., 

Physician  in  Ordinary  fo  «h«  Qur«n  in  /r«Jand. 

I  consider  Dr.  dx  Johgh’s  Liirlit-Brown  Cod 


Sir  JOSEPH  OLLHTE,  M.D., 

Physician  to  th«  British  Binbossy  at  Paris. 

I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  ns  Jossi' 


Liver  OQ  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to  create  Llrht- Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  I  have  every 


disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value." 

Dr.  LETHEBY, 

Dlsdicol  Officer  of  Health,  and  Chief  Analyst  te  the 
City  of  JiOndon. 

"  In  all  eases  I  have  found  Dr.  ns  Jobsh’s  Light- 
Brown  Cod  Liver  OU  poesessing  the  eanl^  set  of 
properties,  among  which  the  presence  of  choliiio 
eerapounds,  and  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  organic  com- 
binatiou,  are  the  most  remarkable.  It  is,  1  believe, 
universally  acknowledged  tlmt  tide  Oil  has  great 
therapeutic  power;  and  from  my  investigations,  I 
have  ao  douM  ef  its  bsiiig  a  pure  and  uaadalterated 
artiels.” 

Dr.  LAWSANOE, 

Physician  to  H.R.H.  ths  Duke  of  Saxe-Cohwf  St  Gotha. 

"I  faivariabl.v  prescribe  Dr.  ns  Jonoh's  Cod  Liver 
Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeling  assured  that 
1  am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a 
manufaetureil  compound  in  which  the  efficacy  of 
this  invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed." 

Dr.  BAKLOW, 

Bsnior  Physician  to  Guy's  HospiVcr, 

••  I  have  frequently  recommended  persons  consult¬ 
ing  me  to  make  use  of  Dr.  de  Jonou's  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  its  effects,  and  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  well  fitted  for  those  cases  in 
which  the  use  of  that  substance  is  indicated." 


to  be  gatisfled  with  its  beneficial  and  salutary  effects.' 

Dr.  LANKESTEB,  F.E.S., 

‘Coroner for  Central  Uiddlssos. 

I  consider  that  the  purity  of  this  Oil  is  secure 
in  its  preparation,  by  the  personal  attention  of  • 
good  a  Chemist  and  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Bi 
DE  JoHon,  who  has  also  written  the  best  Me<Uci 
Treatise  on  the  Oil  with  whiob  I  am  acquaint* 
Hence,  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  hi 
guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kinfi  I 
regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  efficacy." 

Dr.  GEANVILLE,  F.K.S., 

Author  of  the  "Spas  of  Germany." 

"  Dr.  Oraiiville  has  found  that  Dr.  ns  JOEEff 
Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the  deiirt 
effect  In  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  as 
that  it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and  indigestio 
too  often  consequent  on  the  administration  of  tt 
pale  Oil." 

EDWIN  CANTON,  Esq.,  F.E.O.S.,’  | 

Prsaulrnt  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  been  in  the 
of  prescribing  Dr.  dx  Jonoh’s  Light-Brown 
Liver  Oil,  and  find  it  to  be  mneb  more  efiicadi 
than  other  varieties  of  the  same  medicine  whi^ 
have  also  employed  with  a  view  to  test  their  Nlati 
superiority.” 


DB.  DB  lONOH’S  LIOHT-BBOWN  COD  LIVBB  OIL  it  sold  only  in  IMPEBIAL  Half-Fintt,  2i.  6i' 
-  ■  Finn,  4i.  9d. ;  QnarU,  9s. ;  Oapinled,  and  labelled  with  his  Stamp  and  Signature, 

WITHOcT  WHICH  NONE  CAN  POSSIBLY  BE  CENUINIi 

By  all  reipeotable  nbemiiti  and  Draggixti  thiongbont  the  World. 

SOLB  CONSIONEBS: 

ANSAB,  HABFORD  &  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.i 


OA0TION oi  aDpi^'X^-<  te  mbititvte  Infertor  <w  wortlil««i  pr*f4uraUoift 


NOW  PUBLISHING, 


In  Weeldy  Numbers,  price  l|d.;  Monthly  Farts,  price  7d. 

(PARTS  I.,  II.,  III.,  &  IV.  NOW  READYJ 
CASSELL’S  NEW 

Popular  Educator. 

FORMING  AN 

Enoyolopssdia  of  Elementary,  Technical,  and 
Moral  Education, 

WITHIN  THE  REACH  AND  CAPACITY  OF  ALL. 

*'  Cassbll’c  PoruLAR  Educator  does  not  merely  give  essays  upon  subjects,  but  rral 
tRSSONt,  and  tries  to  make  the  reader  feel  as  if  he  was  being  actually  taught.  As  to  the 
nnge  of  subjects,  it  is  absolutely  encyclopaedic." — Literary  ChurchtuaH. 

“We  have  gone  over  the  p^es  of  this  great  work  with  sentiments  of  real  wonder.  We 
know  no  work  like  it.  It  hats  filled  up  a  field  of  education  vast  and  most  important  to  the 
community." — Duiliu  University  Magazine. 

“  Every  working  man  can  now  have  the  schoolmaster  at  home.  Cas.sell’s  New  Popular 
Educator  is  a  work  containing  lessons  on  almost  atll  subjects  needful  for  a  complete  educa¬ 
tion."— Gazette. 

“Cassrll’s  Popular  Educator  holds  a  high  place  amongst  our  standaird  educational 
mrsiki."— Observer. 

“It  it  a  noble  and  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  people." — Christian 
Werid. 


*•*  Prospectuses  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

1^*  CASSELVS  FRENCH-ENGLISH 
and  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY  is 
now  publishing  in  Penny  Weekly  Numbers  and 
in  Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts,  for  the  especial  con¬ 
venience  of  Students  of  the  French  Lessons  in  the 
*Fopular  Ediuatort^ 

PART  I.  NOW  READY. 


CASSELL,  FETTER,  AND  QALPIN,  LUDQATE  HILL,  LONDON,  EC. 


Cassell's  Magazine. 

WEEKLY,  ONE  PENNY;  MONTHLY,  SIXPENCE. 

“  Of  the  many  i;ei{o4i<»l  publicatbas  which  owe  (heir  existence  to  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Pettcr,  and  Galpin,  this  is  one  of  the  most  cr^itable.  The  matter  is  of  a 
popular  and  intcrestine  character,  friytucatly  teaching  while  it  amuses,  and  all  thiettghuut 
marked  by  a  care  fur  the  moralkics  wiuioul  intruding  them  unduly.  In  each  number  4hcrc 
is  plenty  to  attmet  all  dastes  of  the  community ;  and  tbe  names  of  sane  Of  th«  oont,-ibin>rs 
— men  who  do  not  usually  aootribute  to  veiy  cheap  mgaaine^— prove  that  Mesvs.  C^isSell 
have  resolved  to  make  their  new  periodical  at  least  wbrthy  of  the  success  which  it  is  wen 
calculated  to  obtain.” — Standard. 

“Ko  periodical  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  iV’—Edmlmrgh  Daily  Review. 

CONTENTS  OF  MARCH  PART. 

“Poor  Humanity.”  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Owen,  a 
Waif ;  '*  “  No  Church,”  &c. 

A  Bailway  Incident.  By  Hain  Fbibwkll. 

BecoUections  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  By  j,  h.  foebi;3. 
Starved  by  the  Butchers. 

Ice  Crops. 

The  Guardian  of  the  Poor.  A  Poem. 

The  Post  Office.  Trade  Diseases. 

The  Children  in  the  Snow,  a  True  slmy. 

The  Old  World  Surgeon. 

By  BzpreSS.  a  Poem. 

“  A  Strike  ”  on  the  Stage. 

Sweets,  and  their  ManuiaotuTe. 

The  Various  Uses  of  India-Bubber. 

Grim  Bealities.  By  James  Gbuitwood,  Author  of  "  A  Night 
in  a  Workhouse,”  in  the  Poll  Mall  QazetU, 

The  Sergeant’s  Ghost. 

What  s^  we  do  with  our  Young  Ladies  ? 

My  Queen,  a  Poem. 

The  Training  of  Imbecile  Children. 

Dainty  Dishes. 

The  Veiled  Picture.  A  Poem.  By  MAbtin  Cabew. 

Below  Ireezing  Point,  a  story.  By  dutton  cooi. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  AND  GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL  LONDON,  Ea 
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THE  EXPLORATION  OF  PALESTINE. 

In  the  APRIL  ^Parr9r THE  QUIVER 
will  be  commenced  a  Series  of  Popular 
Papers,  with  Illustrations,  explanatory  of  the 

OBJECT  AND‘ Operations  of  the 

PALESTINE.  EXPLORATION,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.,  in  whose 
hands  all  the  Plans,  Papers,  and  Photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  Exploring  Party  have 
been  placed,,  specially  for  this  Series,  by 
Geo.  Grove,  Esq.,  with  whose  aid  and 
sanction  these  Papers  are  being  prepared. 

The  ILLUSTRATIONS,  being  the  re-prodtic- 
tion  of  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  ON  THE 
SPOT,  zvill  be  of  surpassing  interest. 


THE  QUIVER, 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Sunday  and  Week-day 
Reading. 

Monthly,  Sixpence ;  Weekly,  One  Fenny. 

“A  repertorium  of  Christian  Knowledge,  as  comprehensive  in  its 
sympathies  as  the  Christian  Church  itself.” — Extract  from'  Editot’s 
Address. 

CASSELL,  FETTER,  AND  GALPIN,  LUDQATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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XUM 


Scriptural  Education. 

C-^SSEXjXj’S 

ANNOTATED  EDITION 

OF 

Matthew  Henry’s  i 
Commentary 

ON  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

ILLUSTRATED. 

In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  l|d.;  Monthly  Farts,  price  7d.  i 

PART  I.  NOW  READY. 

Cassell’s  AnHotated  Edition  of  Matthew  Henry  (unabridged)  will  be  ; 
uniiorm  in  size,  style,  and  price  with  the  handsome  Toned  Paper  Edition  of  > 
Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  and  will  be  a  valuable  Copyright 
Edition,  by  virtue  of  the  Annotations,  which  will  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  ; 
text.  On  every  page  there  will  be  New  and  Original  Notes,  prepared  with 
great  care  by  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  which  will  serve  as  handmaids  to  the  1 
Commentary,  by  bringing  to  its  service  the  fruits  of  modem  research  and  ! 
reflection. 

It  will  not  be  claiming  too  much  for  this  New  Edition  of  the  Commentary  ^ 
to  say,  that  each  number  as  it  appears,  week  by  week  and  month  by  montli,  t 
will  contain  a  fund  of  instruction,  leading  those  who  have  already  made  the  ' 
sacred  text  of  the  Bible  their  study,  to  see  in  it  new  beauties  and  a  deeper  | 
meaning,  and  bringing  others  to  a  just  appreciation  of  God’s  revelation  to  man,  j 
by  force  of  the  attractiveness  with  which  the  ^eat  truths  of  the  Bible  are  incul-  | 
cated.  Each  number  will  be  truly  a  little  library  of  Scripture  History,  the  | 
intelligent  and  profitable  study  of  which  will  be  facilitated  by  every  available  | 
aid,  drawn  from  the  literature  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  j 

The  Publishers  will  forward^  on  application  by  letter  or  others 
wise,  any  desired  number  of  Prospectuses  of  the  COMMENTARY 
to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  making  known  so  valuable  a 
Work.  _ 

CASSELL,  FETTER,  AND  QALPIN,  LUDQATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR 

Conferrerl  upon  the  Representative  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  very  Highest  Prize —Above  all  Medals. 

'  >  Nearly  200,000  of  these  unparallcletl  Machines  now  in  u^e  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every 
•'  MAchine  guarantcctl.  Instruction  gratis.  Illustrated  prospectus  and  samples  of  work 

GEOVE:r’  &  baker  sewing  MACmNE  COMPANY, 

150,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W;  59,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Difsc  Mafhincs,  aaJ  llie  work  done  npon  fheni,  hate  netcr  failed  lo  rercive  the  first  premium  over  all  eniapctilors  tihcrcver  exhibited. 


070  Xji^3:dX£2S. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


GALVANISM-NATURE’S  CHIEF  RESTORER  OF  IMPAIRED  VITAL  ENERGY. 

A  Pamphlet  on  SclNapplicabla  Electricity,  demoniitratinff  the  moRt  efTrrtuAl,  rationni,  and  •iniple  {ralvanic  treatment  of  nervont  and  rheumatic  paint,  dohility,  lndi|re«tioBj 
•errouwje**.  paraly*!*,  luuraliria,  eiHh*|*i»yj  erniup.  functi«>na1  diaorder*,  *r..  hr  rcallMHl  cichi*ivcly  by  the  hik*  of  I'L’I.VKltilACIIEU'S  Improved  PATENT  (iALVANlC  (IHAlli 
^NDS,  BELTS,  and  POCKET  Hf-iLK-itKSToICAIiLE  CHAIN  llATTKUiF.S,  Ac.  Appntvivl  by  the  Aeadeinie  do  Medicine,  Pari*;  the  U<>val  Coilrfr«  of  Phyaiefans,  Ix>ndAn.  Ac.; 
tatetantlatvd  bv  tncdlcal  ri-norti  nnd  authenticated  TestimoniaU,  inctudiiif;  Sir  Locock.  Kart..  M.D. ;  Kir  II.  Holland.  Bnrt .  M.l>. ;  Sir  Wni.  Fcrpiiioton,  Bart;  Sir  j.  U.  Martin, 
JLD.;  Hr.  E.  S^eveking,  M.I>.  Tlda  painphiet  (tent  poet  free)  treats  **  wliy"  and ''  whorefnre”  tltese  (laivanic  arrangciiients  have  proved  most  eftloncioiis,  even  in  cases  where  other 
Xtertrical  apparatus  and  urdinar>-  nitHlical  trcatiiicut  have  been  tried  in  vain,  especially  in  nilnients  resulting  from  want  of  vital  eleclricity  in  the  Or  aiis.  Apply  to 

J.  L.  FULVERSIACHER,  200,  Kogent  Street,  VJ.,  Loucloii;  aud  39,  B>ue  St.  IVIarc,  Paris. 


VtiBCIlU  RVQITTRXD. 

Clrenmfsrence  at  a  6  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adojition  of  this  Holt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  diBlresjinfj  results  so  often  complninetl  of  after  conGnement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  uso  will  afford  tlio  greatest  rcliof,  securing  a  more  favourable  time  ;  while, 
by  its  uso  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  tbo  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses.  ^ 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street, 


EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE,  PARIS,  1867. 
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Wheeler  &  Wilson. 

Exposition  Univers'llb.  Pait"i,  16(;7.  awards  Wheplvr  and  Wilson  the  higheat  pr6Tnium-->a  Gold 
Medal — for  the  perfeciion  of  tbelr  Sewing  Machioea  Tho  number  of  entriee  in  the  Sewing  Machln# 
Department  was  82,  diRtribated  an  follows i^Engiand,  11;  Franco.  United  States,  19;  German 
States.  6;  nelgiurh  4;  Italy.  4;  Canada.  6;  Austria,  3;  Denmark.  3;  Switzciiand,  2.  Every  nyotem 
was  represented  and  fully  tested,  aud,  accoiding  to  the  award,  WjuELEBand  Wilson  lead  the  World 
in  this  branch  of  Industry. 

This  celebrated  Machine  is  crowned  with  C5  Medals— has  been  tested  beyond  all  question,  and 
stands  to-day,  as  it  has  stood  for  many  years,  without  a  rival.  To  see  it  perform  the  different 
Oiierations  such  as  Hemming.  Felling,  Gathering.  Embroidering.  Working  Button  holes,  do.,  seems 
more  like  a  thing  of  life  than  a  Machine  moved  by  tho  will  of  the  operator.  It  ha**  adjustable  gauges 
for  every  description  of  work,  and  can  be  changed  in  a  moment  to  siiic  any  material,  coarse  or  rne. 
With  an  additional  attachment  it  embroiders  beautifully,  making  its  own  braid  as  it  sews,  taking  tho 
thread  din'ct  from  tbo  spool  The  process  is  secured  by  Patent  Price  from  £8.  Instructions 
gratis,  aud  Prospectus  free. 

139,  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Raid's  Churchyard,  London ; 

73,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool.  , 


NEWTON  WILSON  AND  CO.'S  NEW  HAND  SEWING  MACHINES. 


DORCAS. 


In  addition  to  their  now  celebrated  JIachines 
“Queen  Mab’’  and  “ Cleopatra, ”  which  work 
with  a  single  thread,  Messrs.  New'ton  Wilson 
AND  Co.  have  now  ready  their  new  Hand  Lock- 
Stitch  Machines  *' D  ireas”  and  “Penelope," 
working  with  two  tbreada,  the  stitch  on  both 
Bides  being  alike.  Nothing  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  than  these  Machines  and  their  resnlta 
can  possibly  be  desired. 

Apply  for  Illustrated  Catalogues,  which  are 
sent  post  free  from  tho  Depots— 


sent  post  free  from  tho  I 

FOUR  GUINEAS. 

144,  HOX.BOR.lW, 


PENELOPE. 


FIVE  GUINEAS. 


144,  C;iI3E.^I=»SXOE. 


XUM 


Mbmm.  NICOLL'S  newly  Invented  drese,  “THE  FONTAINEBLEAU 
COSmilE,''  eorilata  of  e  Peletot  and  Doable  Sktiii,  the  npper  eklrt  being 
gracefully  ehap^  and  trimmed  with  braid,  the  lower  one  trimmed  to  match, 
and  buttoned  to  the  tipper  one,  the  Buttoni  forming  a  pretty  addition  to  the 
trimming.  The  Lower  Skirt  can  be  removed,  and  one  of  contraiting  colour  anb- 
atitated,  forming  either  an  Indoor  or  walking  dreas.  FONTAINEBLEAU  OOS> 
TUUE  of  SEROE  H  4a ;  MELTON  CLOTH,  <1 14<.  (kf  ;  VELVETEEN,  «£  6a 
Extra  Skirta  from  Twenty-livo  Shillinga. 

MxsfiBS.  NICOLL’S  WATERPROOF  TWEED  and  MELTON  CLOTHS  for 
Cloaka  are  made  without  the  leaat  mUturo  of  Cotton,  hence  they  are  ao  durable, 
and  alwaya  retain  their  auperior  appearance. 


EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 
TireedMBgHabiU£3  3  0 
MflloaClolb  „  4  4  e 


114  TO  120,  StlESG-SN'rr'  srr.,  WSC  22, 

MANCDKSTEB;  10,  MOSLEY  STREET.  LIVERPOOL;  M.  BOLD  STREET. 


NOW  READY,  POST  FREE,  PATTERNS  OF  NEW 


Jolt  received,  a  vast  Oolleotion  of  Britiah  and  Foreign  Novelties  saitable  for  the  present  and  approaching  Seaaoat, 
at  prices  ranging  from  Hs.  CJ.  to  oOs.  the  Extra  Foli  Dress. 


BEST”  FRENCH  PIQUES  AT  THE 


PATTERNS  FREE  OF  THE 


Novr  Selling,  a  small  Lot  of  about  500  Piecea,  all  in  the  utmost  Elegance  of  Design  and  Richness  of  Colouring, 
at  13sl  9d.  the  Extra  Full  Drees,  usually  aold  at  278.  6d. 


An  indnite  variety  of  Stare,  Spots,  Stripes,  Ac.,  npon  Black,  White,  and  Coloured  Qrounds. 
500  piecea  New  Patterns,  in  SoufflS  Tarlatanes,  from  7s.  (id.  to  10s.  Gd.  Full  Dress. 


SPECIAL  SALE.  UPWARDS  OF  4,000  PIECES 

WHITE  SWISS  MUSLINS 

In  Stripes,  Spots,  and  Figures.  These  Ooods  are  being  sold  in  Throe  Lots,  at  7s.  9J.,  8s.  9d.,  and  10s.  Od.  the  Full  Dress. 
Tbi^  without  doubt,  is  the  Cheapest  Lot  of  White  Fancy  Muslins  ever  offered. 


TAILORS  TO  THE 


ROYAL  FAMILY 


MERCHANT 


QUEEN, 

And  Courts  of  \ 
Europe.  /  i- 


CLOTHIERS. 


FOR  LADIES  AND  YOUNG  LADIES. 


FASHIONS  AND  SPECIAUTIES  ARE  READY  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON, 


MrIloB  Cloib  M 

SiptriiBe  H  M 

Ca«biBere„  , 

PJiliBg  Trousers 
Hals  with  Falls 


WATERPROOF  FABRICS,  i 
Tveed  Cloaks  .  ,£i  1 )  * 
Riding  Jarkets  .110 
Promenade  „  .110 

Tfieed  Coals  ,  110 

»  Travelling  Dress  3  3  0 
Mellon  „  „  4  4  0 


PATTERNS  FREE. 


PETER  ROBINSON’S, 


103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108,  OXPOKD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Prtetsd  fay  Jas.  Wads, 16,  Tsvistock-strsst,  CovenLcarden,  W.a 


XUM 


ijfanQai 


Iheeis^ 


ilMl 


Wit]i  the  March  Number  tea  s  presented  Part  /.  of  Mrs.  Iketon's 
Book  of  Household  Mmunjeincnt.  Part  11.  now  readp.  The 
work  to  be  completed,  in,  12  Parts,  price  (id.  each. 


A  Lakoe  Colouked  Fashion  Plate  ok  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  CoLoi'KED  Pattern  of  Cashmere  Sliit-er. 

Full-sized  Patteiins  for  CorriNO  Our  the  Stvrian  Jacket. 


Needlework  Patterns: — Doob'e  Button-hole.  Java  Canvas  tslipixir.  Pincushion 
with  Needle  Book.  Point  Basse  Medallion.  Phiitod  .Muslin  Antimacassar. 
Crochet  Busotto.  SofaOashion  in  Darned  Nettin:;  and  Tatting.  Kmbroidery 
Border  for  a  Beading  Desk.  CuuvTette  in  Crochet  and  Embroidery.  Low  Chair. 
Fauteuil.  Tatted  Collar. 

Fasiuu.n  ENOK.AyiNOS: — Headdrc.ss.  Wreath.  White  Alpaca  and  Ball  Dross  Bmlices. 
Yisib^  Ladies’  and  Mario  Antoinette  Fichu.  Walking  and  Indoor  Toilets. 
Ktrning  CoilTure  and  Indoor  Cap.  Visiting  Toilet.  Linen  Collar.  Tunic  Bixlice. 
Pelerine  Fichu.  Walking  Toilet.  Boy’s  Coat.  Boy’s  Bussian  Tunic.  White 
Tull*  Berthe.  Table  Napkin  and  Pinafore.  Loose  House  Jacket.  Watteau 
Paletot.  Styrian  Jacket.  Marie  Antoinette  Berthe. 

Children’s  Fashions.  Spring  Gakueni.no. 


PAQB. 

Helen's  Dower  ....  109 
DESCRiraON  OP  THE  Fashion  Plate  179 
DEscRipnoN  OF  CoLOunED  Pattern  179 
OcB  Paris  Letter  ....  182 
Operas,  Pl.4T3,  Entertainments,  die.  182 
The  Journal  of  Miss  Patience 
Caeriitdon,  of  Oualuara  .  .  186 

KiitTn,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water  .  191 
New  Books . 196 


“  The  Ambassadress”  of  Al’BER 

The  Fashions  .... 

Spinnings  in  Town 

Lares  and  Penates 

The  Enolishwom.an’s  Exchange 

Musical  Notes 

Spring  Gardening  . 

The  Enulishwoman’s  Conversa 
. . 


WARWICK  HOUSE, 

g^tooSTER  ROMTE^ 


IMew  S«rlMi 


[.ill/  rights  of  tumilatioH  and  rtprodMtion 


<UM 


THE  BEST  liEMEDY  FOIt  IIVUIOESTION. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

are  confidently  recommended  aa  a  simple  but  certain  llemedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicluo  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice 
the  “Natural  Streugthener  of  the  Human  Htomach."  NORTON'S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gci 
aperient,  ai'c  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimj 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  y( 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  IJd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  each,  in  every  Town  in  tho  Kingdom, 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,"  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitatiott. 


THE  ‘EXCELSIOR!’  PRIZE  MEDAL 

FAMILY  SEWING  AND  EMBROIH 

MACHIINES, 

WITH  ALL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 

I  CHEAPEST,  simplest, 

ft  AND  BEST. 


aT?ASV  to  operate,  aimpla  to  He/’ 
Fi  not  liable  to  dcrangeminL 

TUCK,  UEK,  FELL,  CATHIB,  CUED,  | 
BBAIU,  and  EHBEOinES. 

Sews  with  equal  ease  on  any 
of  material,  from  two  ordinary 
requires  no  re-winding;  and  its  g 
cut  at  every  inch  will  not  rip. 
Price  from  £6  6a.  LUt* 

“We  can  coQ&d-iitly  lecommcnd  the  *  Excelsior*  Uaclilaa” 
Mtchanic. 

WHICHT  <&r  MANN 

143,  ITolbovu  I^on 

MANUFACTOBY-GIPPINQ  WORKS,  IPSWICH, 


Just  out,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5s.,  by  post  for  65  stamps. 

"  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITIOl 


A  COMPLETE  REVIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  ISGT,  WITH  ABOVE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  EKORAI 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  PRINCIPAL  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST. 


ILiOXidoii:  and  HALL,  103,  Hlccndillye 

To  be  bad  also  of  the  Author,  96,  Strand;  128,  Regent- street;  and  24,  Coinhill. 


To  All  who  Court 


THE  GAY  &  FESTIVE  SOENFS 


ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL  is  a  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  uj 
invigorator  and  beautifier  beyond  nil  prooedont.  In  dressing  the  Hair  nothing  can  equal  its  effect,  rendering  it  so  admiri 
soft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direction,  and  imparting  a  ti'anscendeut  lustre.  Price  3s.  OJ.,  7b.,  lOs.  Cd.,  and  Sis. 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR,  for  the  Skin  and  Complexion. — The  radiant  bloom  It  imparts  to  the  cheek,  the  sofJ 
and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  the  hnnds  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  irritation  and  removing  cutan 
defects,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilot.  Prioo  Is.  6d.  and  8s.  Od.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFllICEj  for  preserving  and  beautifying  tha  Teeth,  strongthaDioil 
Gums,  and  for  giving  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Broat'u.  Price  2s.  tid.  per  box. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Ferfbmers.  ***  Ask  for  “ ROWLANDS’”  Artlclss. 


BY  EUGENE  KBBIEL, 

(Juror  and  Reporter,  1862;  Assistant  Cotnnusdoner,  1867.) 


FOLLOWINQ 


ARE 


INDISPENSABLE. 


WHY  ISOX  USE  THE  HEHX*.* 


TUE  “GLEN  COVE  CO.,’’ 

of  NEW  YORK, 

are  the  Sole  Makers  of  this  celebrated  food.  So  _ ^ 

great  ia  the  demand,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  that  they  produce  now  Daily  nearly 
t0,000  Iba.  Itie  solelymado  from  the  V’ 

Finest  White  Maise;  its  colour.  Pure  bW 

Snow  Wbitc(without  bleaching,  ^ 

Ac)  shows  Its  superiority  .• 


over  its  coar.^^er  ash 
or  yeIIow4iDged 
“  would-be  ”  ^ 

rivola 


This  Food, 
invaluable  for 
Invalids  and  Chll- 
»  ^  dren,  can  also  be 

most  easily  and  cheaply 
mode  in  few  minutes  Into 
w  delicious  Pnddiuga,  Pies,  Cakes, 

Omelets,  Blanc  Mange,  Creams, 
Jellies,  and  scores  of  dishes,  as  see 
directions  on  Packets.  Sold  by  all  pro¬ 
minent  Grocers,  Chemists,  Ac.,  8d.  and  4d. 


N,B.— Please  ask  for,  and  be  aura  yon  get, 
THE  “  >i;  A.  I  55  E  N  A-.” 


THE 
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^f^Famlliar  in  their  mouths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS” — SaAKEsrEABE. 

H  0  U.  S  E  H  0  iTd  words. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

FAST  X.  with  the  MAT  MAGAZINES.  Price  6d. 

IT  will  be  en  agreeable  announcement  to  the  Public  that  Household  Wobds  is 
once  more  procurable,  and  at  a  rate  much  cheaper  than  that  at  which  it  was 
first  published. 

H(>wever  gr^eat  the  merit  of  Serials  that  have  followed  the  lead  of  Household 
Words,  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  publication  has  been  yielded  the  palm  as  well  of  originality 
in  idea  and  conception,  as  of  able,  energetic  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  plan. 

In  the  fresh  vigour  and  power  of  early  manhood,  Mr.  Dickens  not  only  worked, 
himself,  with  untiring  will  and  special  pen,  to  successfully  develop  his  idea  of 
Household  Words,  but  to  his  st^dard  floclced  men  and  women,  among  the  most 
notable  of  these  times,  bringing  new  suggestions  of  their  own,  or  ready  to  do  <^e 
behests  of  the  popular  leader. 

The  Contributors  to  the  sustained  glories  of  Household  Words  ara  many  of 
them,  “Household  Words’’  themselves.  Not  only  is  there  Harry  the  King,  but 
Bedford  and  Exeter.  Besides  the  chief,  in  whose  ^eat  name  and  universal  repu¬ 
tation  England  itself  is  glorified,  his  Household  Words  drilled,  trained,  and  put 
into  commission  certain  captains  and  staif-otlicers  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  whose  generalship  and  delightful  stratagems  of  plot,  burning  words  of  passion, 
and  gloriona  bulletins  of  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die. 

Is  there  not  here  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  with  his  “  Dead  Secret’’  and  “  A  Terribly 
Strange  Bed  Did  not  Mrs.  Gaskell  give  us  in  these  pages  “  Liszie  Leigh," 
“  North  and  South,”  “  Cranford,”  and  others  ?  Was  not  the  “  Journey  Due  North” 
— tempered  by  Mr.  Dickens’s  experience  in  its  passage^  through  his  columns — hero 
performed  by  Mr.  Sala?  Who  remembers  not,  and  will  not  welcome  back  again, 
“  The  Roving  Englishman,”  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  scenes 
be  portraveuP  Was  not  a  Rogue’s  Life  passed  here?  Is  nut  Mr.  Dickens’s  own 
“  Child’s  History  of  England”  printed  in  these  pages,  of  which  at  least  American 
publishers  cannot  H>ast,  for  even  one  little  month,  os  they  did  with  “  The  Holiday 
Bomauoe,”  that  it  should  be  read  by  American  children  alone  P  Did  he  not  also  teU 
us  here  of  "  Hard  Times,”  and  display  the  valuable  wares,  in  those  days,  of  “  The 
Uncommercial  Traveller  ?” 

The  more  serious  parts  of  literature  are  not  wanting  in  these  volumes.  Examined 
with  acuteness,  and  disoussed  with  clearness  and  vivacity,  ore  Subjects  of  the  Widest 
Range,  including,  as  the  Vast  Index  shows.  Matters  Artistis,  Commercial,  Criminal, 
Currectire,  Manufacturing,  Military,  Naval,  Theatrical — and  most  things.  Social 
and  Political. 

Truth  to  say.  Household  Words  is  the  Richest  Treasury,  existing,  of  Modern 
Literature.  It  possesses  the  best  pieces  of  many  of  the  acknowledged  great  of  our 
times ;  and  the  whole  collection  bears,  in  eminent  relief,  the  mark  of  the  unsurpassed 
■kill  and  constant  care  of  the  founder  of  this  Intellectual  Mint,  Mr.  Dickens.  Who, 
for  all  that  he  is  one  of  our  greatest  Writers,  is  also  one  of  the  best  Editors  and 
Condoctors  that  have  risen  to  bless,  instruct,  and  amuse  mankind. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Sixpenny  Parts,  Monthly.  (Each  Part  containing  Ninety-six  Pages — and  four 
times  m  the  year.  One  Hundr^  and  Twenty  Pages.) 

Also,  in  Half-crown  Volumes,  issued  at  intervals  to  be  hereafter  announced. 
(Each  Volume  containing  Six  Monthly  Parts,  and  bound  in  stalF  Coloured 
Wrapper.) 

The  Whole  Sk  of  N^teen  Volumes  of  “  Household  Words,”  forming  the 
complete  work,  wiU  be  ready  within  as  short  a  period  aa  is  compatible  with  its 
being  well  printed,  at  the  following  prices : — 

In  Stiff  Handsome  Wrappers,  printed  in  Colours,  19  Tols.,  at  28.  (»d.  £  s.  d. 

each . 2  9  6 

In  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back,  19  Tols.,  at  3a.  6d.  each  3  6  6 
Or  in  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back — Two  Vols.  in  One — 

8  Tols.  at  6s.  each,  1  toL  at  3s.  6d. . 2  17  6 

LONDON : 

WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  WARWICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING,  MONTHLY, 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


^HE  Principal  New  Features  in  this  Periodical  for  1868  are — 

A  New  Stort,  entitled  “Helen’s  Dower.”  By  the  Author  of 
“  Deniae  Blake.” 


A  New  Tale,  entitled  “The  Journal  of  Miss  Patience  Caerhydon,  of 
Oualmara.”  This  forms  the  Sequel  to  the  great  stoi;  of  “  Kiddle-a-wink,” 
which  took  the  town  by  storm  some  seasons  ago. 

Tahed  Elements.  That  is  to  say,  Earth,  Fire,  Air,  and  Water  domesti¬ 
cated.  Showing  the  uses  to  which  they  aie  put  in  the  household,  and  the  best 
ways  of  controlling,  managing,  and  ordering  them. 

Musical  Histort.  An  Account  of  what  is  interesting  in  the  Development 
of  Music  and  Art,  with  Anecdotal  Sketches  of  Musicians  and  Flayers  on  divers 
Instruments. 


The  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione  will  be  further  extended,  and  a 
useful  Interoommunication  between  Subscribers  established  that  may  be  made 
exceedingly  valuable  to  many.  This,  the  Enolishwoxan’s  Exchange,  will 
be  as  interesting  an  item  in  the  Magazine  as  the  Conybesazionx  has  proved. 

Health  and  Bead  it.  These  Papers  will  be  continued ;  and  the  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Adornment  of  the  Hair  forms  the  first  portion  of  what  will  comprise, 
in  its  totality,  a  complete  Book  of  the  Toilet. 

Spinnings  in  Town.  A  Set  of  Papers,  which  enables  Ladies  in  the 
Provinces  to  be  completely  au  fait  with  what  is  provided  in  the  Metropolis  at 
the  best  London  Shops  and  ^nufactories,  will  be  continued  from  month  to 
month. 

New  Books  will  be  noticed  and  commented  on  as  they  may  deserve. 
Theatres,  Concerts,  Musical  Mems.,  will  also  be  included. 

Our  Needlework  Engravings  have  always  been  unexcelled  for  their 
beauty,  exactitude,  and  finish.  No  pattern  is  given  that  has  not  been  worked — 
the  Designs  being  made  from  the  finished  article  itself. 

The  Fashions,  which  afe  always  described  and  illustrated  in  our  Magazine 
with  faithfrd  accuracy,  will  continue  to  receive  the  greatest  attention. 

The  Coloured  Plates,  by  the  highest  ArtLites  of  La  Mode,  will  maintain 
their  unrivalled  fame.  Additional  Bonnet  Plates  will  be  given  twice  a  year. 

The  Coloured  Needlework  Patterns  are  selected  on  account  of  elegance 
and  utility,  and  this  year  some  brilliant  examples  of  Colour  Printing,  and 
Colouring  by  Hand,  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  Special  Addition,  always  to  be  continued  in  The  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine,  is  begun  in  this  Year’s  issue,  viz.  r— 

A  Record,  carefully  compiled,  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  The  immense  interest 
naturally  token  by  ladies  in  the  occurrence  of  a  Birth,  Death,  or  Marriagi' 
amongst  their  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances  will  at  onpe  commend  this 
Original  Feature,  without  any  word  from  ourselves,  to  the  minds  of  all  our 
xeaicra. 

With  the  March  Number  of  the  Magazine  is  presented  gratis 

The  FIRST  FART  (with  Coloured  Plate)  of 

MRS.  BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT, 

Bevised,  Corrected,  and  entirely  Printed  with  special  New  Types  and 
Fresh  Engravings. 

PART  II.,  published  April  1,  price  fid.  The  whole  Work  completed  in  12  Parts. 


LONDON : 

WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  WARWICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  BOW. 


THE  ONLY  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE  FOR  LADIES. 

THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY. 

Fifty-cix  Pages  Lettexpress. 

Sheets  of  Patterns  and  Diagraxns  equal  to  Thirty-two  Pages. 
Coloured  Fashion  Plates, 

Expressly  Modelled  for  the  “  Young  Englishwoman.” 

Cnt-ont  Tissue  Pattern,  with  Designs  for  Braiding  &  Embroidery. 


The  young  Englishwoman  was  begun  in  its  New  Series  with 

the  intention  of  providing  the  more  youthful  portion  of  the  feminine  sex  with 
a  Magazine  which  should  combine  at  once 

PURE  LITERATURE,  PRETTY  PATTERNS,  NEW  FASHIONS. 

The  success  of  the  effort  warrants  ns  in  still  further  extending  our  plans,  and 
increasing  the  attractions  of  a  periodical  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  have  doable 
the  present  number  of  subscribers  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

During  1868  the  following  features  will  be  noted  in  the  Youmo  Englishwoman  : — 
A  New  Story,  called  “  The  Love  Match,  and  What  Came  of  it.”  A  Story- 
founded  on  fact,  and  “  ower  true." 

A  Series  of  Papers,  by  the  Author  of  “Mildred’s  Wedding,”  called 
“  Sk^hes  in  the  Ardennes."  Life-like  portraitures  of  people  and  things,  which 
will  ^d  yet  another  leaf  to  this  Author's  chaplet  of  laurels. 

The  Fashions.  An  article  -written  and  prepared  in  Paris  from  actual 
observation  of  the  Newest  Modes. 

The  Yodno  Englishwoman’s  Receipt  Book.  Tested  contributions  for 
the  preparation  of  Family  Faro. 

Royal  Princesses.  First  article,  “Royal  Kates.”  To  be  followed  by 
Biographies  of  the  most  interesting  amongst  the  possessors  of  the  blue  blood, 
and  inheritors  of  royal  or  imperial  names. 

Memoirs  of  Mysterious  Persons. 

Poems  and  Songs.  In  the  January  Number  is  a  notable  Collection  of 
Abyssinian  Popular  Songs.  Following  this  are  admirable  pieces,  selected  with 
extreme  care. 

Letters  to  Dear  Old  Granny.  By  the  Author  of  “  Letters  from  Dear 
Old  Granny.” 

Seasonable  Papers.  As,  in  the  January  Number,  “  Christmas  Mummers 
and  Mumming  Flays.”  j; 

OuB  Drawing  Room — a  very  favourite  place  of  meeting — will  be  enlarged 
and  extended ;  and  by  a  different  distribution  of  the  contents,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  a  smaller  type,  much  more  new  matter  be  inclnded. 

Designs  for  Needlework,  and  Articles  of  Dress  and  Fashion,  illustrate 
14  pages.  These  are  drawn  specially  for  the  YouNO  Englishwoman  by  Artists 
in  connection  with  Parisian  and  German  Stndios. 

A  Separate  Sheet,  containing,  on  one  side,  Diagrams,  dra-wn  with  the 
utmost  exactitude,  of  all  manners  of  Dresses  and  Fashionable  Modes,  so  that 
any  lady  making  use  of  these  may  be  certain  of  their  precise  accuracy  and 
modem  out.  On  the  other  side  are  large  figure-subjects  of  costume,  elegantly 
illustrated,  with  large  Needlework  Patterns  in  the  new  stylos  of  the  day. 

Eve^  alternate  mont^  a  Cnt-ont  Tissue  Paper  Pattern,  -with  design  traced  ready 
for  Braiding,  a  Coloured  Berlin  Pattern,  or  some  novelty  of  an  attractive  and  osefm 
natoie,  is  presented  to  Subscribers. 
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WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  WARWICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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/  PKICE  SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY, 

■  BEETOIV’S 

BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE. 

Ninety-six  Fxges.  Foxx  Flates  erexy  Month. 


The  Contents  of  the  Corrent  Volume  of  this  first  of  Boy’s  Magazines 

will  oontinne  its  old  renown. 

Foremost  in  point  of  name  and  reputation  as  a  writer  for  boys  is,  undoubtedly, 
CsFTaiN  MaritE  £eid  ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  an  Original 
Btoiy,  especially  writt^  for  the  Bor's  Own  Macazing,  will  run  through  the 
twelve  numbers  lor  1868. 

Secondly,  Mr.  John  Tillotson,  who  has,  of  a  certainty,  taken  the  position  as 
Historical  Novelist  formerly  held  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  6.  Edgab,  produces  a  tale  than 
which  nothii^  can  be  more  mterosting  in  point  of  period,  plot,  or  style.  The  mriod 
is  that  in  which  the  enormous  power  of  Spain  received  its  first  shodc  at  the  hands 
of  a  few  brave,  patient,  enduring  men  on  a  nook  of  land  rescued  from  the  sea ;  the 
period  when  the  Dhtchmen  fought  for  their  own  and  others’  liberty,  and  swore  they 
would  worship  as  they  chose. 

One  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  of  our  Naturalists  contributes  a  series  of 
papers,  wherein  will  be  considered  how  in  ^e  aspects  and  workings  of  Nature  we  see 
the  hints  that  have  been  given  to  inventors.  Never  so  much  as  now  was  it  necessary 
for  the  youn^  to  learn  to  observe,  to  increase  their  technical  knowledge,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  powers  and  processes  of  Nature. 

Without  stories  of  the  deeds  of  our  Army  and  Navy  we  should  hardly  consider 
our  Magazine  presentable  to  a  lad ;  these  will,  therefore,  be  included. 

Short  Stones  and  Particular  Sketches,  Ballads,  Puzzle  Page’s,  and  Sports  and 
Athletics,  will  receive  the  attention  due  to  these  subjects.  ' 

Mechanics  and  Manufactures  will  be  especially  treated  daring  the  year. 

Oar  Prize  Essays,  which-  have  always  occasioned  great  interest,  and  led  in  many 
cases  to  excellent  results,  as  far  as  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  essayists  have 
been  concerned,  will  be  continued. 

A  special  feature,  also,  will  be  observable  in  the  Bor’s  Own  Magazine  of  this 
year.  A  series  of  important  papers,  highly  illustrated,  will  continue  through  the 
year.  This  series,  called  “  The  World’s  Explorers,”  will  comprise  the  Discoveries 
and  Travels  of  Cdebrated  Yoyagers.  Thim,  “  Bruce  and  Abyssinia”  is  the  title  of 
the  first  paper,  contained  in  the  January  Number,  and  following  this  is  the  “  Story 
of  Astona.’*  Marco  Polo,  Mungo  Park,  'Vasco  da  Gama,  and  a  host  of  others  less 
known,  but  the  heroes  of  equally  grand  enterprises,  will  be  presented  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Beeton’s  Boy’s  Own  Magazine  for  the  New  Year,  1868,  will  contain,  therefore, 
amongst  other  matter — 

The  Finoer  of  Fate.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  Hlostrated  by  a 

aeparate  plate  every  month. 

One  of  the  Beggars.  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  William  the  Silent. 

Illustrated  by  a  separate  plate  every  month. 

Alf  Ringbolt.  A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

Nature’s  Hints  to  Inventors. 

Brave  Ballads  and  Heroic  Verse.  Dlustrated. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Red  Cloak  Plot,”  &c. 

Naval  and  Miutart  Enterprises. 

Puzzle  Pages. 

The  World’s  Enflorers — Being  the  Disooveries  made  in  Various 
Lands  by  enterprising  Tiavellera. 


JTow  PuMMnff,  iM  Siiptmiy  Mtathlf  Partt, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY: 

A  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER. 


To  be  Completed  Id  Foarteen  Monthly  Parte,  nivatrated  Cokmred  Mape,  Andent,  Modem*  and  Biblical. 
With  eeveral  Hundiwl  Knrraviufe  of  the  Capital  Cltiee  of  the  World.  En^ldi  IViwaa,  the  Strong  Plneea  of 

the  Frtr***i  *****  Isoonlitiee  w  Oannml  lutaroet.  Edited  h/  B.  O.  BEETOM,  F.ILOA 
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BY  TUE  AUTIlOn  OF  “  DEXISE  BL-^XE. 

CHAPTER  XII.  I  of  that  she  ought  to  have,  I  shall  be  very  grateful, 


A  BLACK  SHEEP. 

RRAYED  in  her  Sunday  bonnet  and  best  shawl, 
Mrs.  Trevor  started  in  the  afternoon  on  her  errand 
to  the  parsonage. 

“  You  see,  sir,  miss  naturally  feels  dull  at  the  cot¬ 
tage,  it’s  so  very  different  to  what  she’s  been  used  to. 
Why,  when  I  was  taken  to  Trevor  Hall,  just  before 
Mr.  Trevor  died,  I  thought  the  housekeeper’s  room  was 
a  drawing-room,  and  when  they  took  me  up  into  a 
grand  place  all  looking-glass,  and  velvet,  and  gold, 
I  was  ready  to  sink  at  the  sight,  and  daren’t  sit  down 
for  the  world,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  velvet.  When 
Miss  Jane  came  in,  all  dressed  in  satin  and  jewels, 
I  didn’t  know  which  way  to  look.  So  I  know  that  it 
is  quite  natural  that  miss  should  feel  dull  at  Beech 
Cottage.  But  it  makes  me  quite  down-hearted  to  sec 
her  sitting  for  hours  together  as  if  she  was  pining 
away.  I  can't  see  it  without  trying  to  make  things  a 
bit  easier  for  her,  sir.” 

Mrs.  Trevor  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Erie’s  comfortable 
study — the  most  perfect  of  bachelor  rooms,  its  narrow, 
lofty  bay  w’indow  commanding  a  wide  sea-view,  with 
side  glimpses  of  green  country  refreshing  to  the  eye 
in  contrast  to  the  wide  expanse  of  water  directly 
facing.  Inducting  his  visitor  into  the  easiest  chair, 
and  insisting  upon  her  first  taking  a  glass  of  wine, 
Mr.  Erie  listened  thoughtfully  to  her  story. 

“So  I  thought  to  myself  I’ll  go  up  and  ask  Mr. 
Erie  to  give  me  advice  how  to  act,  for  I  wouldn’t  leave 
a  stone  unturned  in  trying  to  make  her  happy.”  All 
the  mother  was  in  her  face  as  she  went  on — “  I’m  not 
thinking  of  myself,  but  her,  and  there’s  no  call  to  spare 
money  if  it  will  buy  her  any  amusement,  for  I’ve  got  a 
long  stocking  put  by  for  her  that  may  as  well  go  in  one 
way  as  another.  I  looked  at  her  beautiful  face  to-day 
when  she  did  not  know  I  was  looking,  and  I  thought 
that  music  was  the  very  thing  for  her ;  so  if  you  will 
order  a  piano  for  me,  and  anything  else  you  can  think 
Ksw  Series,  No.  40,  Vol.  IV. 


Sir. 

Mr.  Erie  thought  of  the  untuned  heart  he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of,  and  was  not  so  sanguine  as  his  visitor  on 
the  subject  of  the  piano.  But  he  said  cheerily — 

“  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  harm  done  in  getting 
an  instrument,  my  dear  friend.  Your  daughter  is 
doubtless  accustomed  to  play,  and  will  miss  her 
practice.  I  will  also  write  to  my  sister  about  other 
feminine  amusements.  And  Ave  must  try  not  to  bo 
downcast  just  at  first.  The  death  of  the  aunt  with 
whom  she  was  brought  up  must  have  been  a  great  trial 
to  her,  you  know,  as  well  as  the  complete  separation 
from  her  old  friends.  We  must  hope  on.  Home  was 
not  built  in  a  day.” 

“  No,  sir,  that  it  warn’t  if  it’s  much  of  a  place !” 

“  Bid  not  Miss  Crane  pay  you  a  visit  this  morning  ?” 

Mrs.  Trevor  plaited  her  bonnet-strings  as  she  replied, 
a  little  hesitatingly — 

“  Well,  yes,  she  did  come  to  bo  sure,  sir,  and  Miss 
Isabella  too,  but  perhaps  it  was  one  of  Miss  Crane’s  high 
days,  for  I’m  afraid  things  didn’t  go  altogether  pleasant.” 

“I  see.  Thorsall  cannot  boast  much  of  its  great 
people,  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Trevor  is  not  the  kind  of 
young  lady  to  feel  much  awe  of  the  Crane  grandeur.” 
lie  smiled  involuntarily  as  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
Misses  Crane  patronising  Helen  Trevor,  and  the  kind 
of  reception  their  patronage  had  very  likely  received. 

“  You  see,  sir,  she’s  a  lady,  though  I  say  it,  and  ’taint 
likely  she’ll  be  put  upon.  Besides,  it  must  be  rather 

hard  for  her  to  come  home  to — to - ”  Mrs.  Trevor 

fairly  broke  down. 

“My  dear  friend,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  your 
daughter  should  at  first  miss  the  little  refinements  of 
life  that  she  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  you  must  try 
to  be  indulgent  if,  for  a  time,  she  does  not  feel  at  homo 
at  Beech  Cottage.  But  if  she  be  of  the  true  metal — if 
she  can  pass  safely  through  the  fire  which  purifies — she 
will  soon  learn  to  love  and  respect  the  Martha  Trevor 
t!iat  I  knoAV.” 
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“  You  are  very  kind,  sir.”  And  the  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  her  ruddy  checks.  “  You  have  always  treated  me  as 
though  I  was  a  lady  born,  and  I  feel  able  to  tell  out  my 
troubles  to  you  as  I  can't  to  a  many.  Not  as  I  be  going 
to  make  troubles,  however,”  she  added,  dimpling  into 
smiles  again.  “  And  I  hope  I  don’t  seem  complaining, 
for  I’ve  got  nothing  to  complain  about — no,  no.” 

“  I  understand  you  fully,  Mrs.  Trevor,  ll’e  are  old 
friends,  you  know.” 

She  rose,  and  he  walked  with  her  to  the  hall  door. 

“  You  give  me  a  cartc-hlanche  about  the  piano,  then?” 

“  Lor  yes,  sir !  any  cart  you  like  to  have.  Why  there’s 
brother  William  would  lend  his  team  and  welcome  for 
half  a  word,  as  far  as  they  could  get  up  the  hill.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant  to  aay  you  do  not 
restrict  me  as  to  price  ?” 

“  Oh  dear  no,  sir — not  at  all !  I  brought  this  with 
me  o’  purpose.”  She  gave  him  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  and 
they  parted  with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand. 

Mr.  Erie  returned  to  his  study,  and  sat  long  looking 
at  the  sea,  now  heaving  with  a  placid,  gentle  sort  of 
breathing,  but  which  he  had  sometimes  seen  with  a 
very  different  aspect,  panting  and  foaming  as  if  with 
rage,  beating  itself  against  the  rocks  in  blind  fury,  and 
condescending  to  toss  the  meanest  atoms  to  destruction 
in  its  mighty  arms.  What  was  the  character  of  the 
new  comer  to  his  fold  ?  No  common  one  he  felt  sure. 
He  had  pierced  low  enough  beneath  the  surface  to  sec 
that  she  was  suffering  as  only  strong  natures  suffer — 
whether  to  a  righteous  or  rebellous  end  he  had  not  as 
yet  had  the  means  of  judging.  Although  he  w’as  hardly 
aware  of  it,  the  sermon  which  he  had  been  composing 
on  Mrs.  Trevor’s  entrance  became  tinged  with  the  new 
thoughts  she  had  called  up,  and  bore  a  cheering  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  troubled  in  spirit.  It  certainly  liad  the 
effect  of  chaining  Helen's  attention,  and  causing  her  to 
analyse  its  meaning  as  he  went  on,  and  this  slight  effort 
was  beneficial  to  her  mental  health.  She  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  mother  the  few  minutes’  walk  up  to  the 
church,  haughtily  returning  the  gaze  of  the  shnplc 
villagers  wending  their  way  in  the  same  direction. 

Angry  at  her  mother’s  cheery  return  of  the  greetings 
of  these  people,  angry  at  their  curious  looks  at  herself, 
and  angry  at  her  own  anger,  she  entered  Thorsall 
Church  in  anything  but  a  devout  frame  of  mind.  In 
the  porch  she  and  her  mother  had  to  make  way  for, 
fiist,  the  earl’s  family,  and  then  for  the  Misses  Crane, 
who  swept  by  to  their  pew  in  Crane  fashion,  drawing 
the  curtains  round  them  to  shut  out  the  gaze  of  the 
vulgar.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  humility  that  Helen 
Trevor  knelt  down  in  Farmer  Watson's  pew  to  offer  up 
her  first  prayer  in  Thorsall.  When  she  rose  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  hand-shaking  and  whispered  greetings 
with  her  uncle  and  cousin,  who  had  arrived  before  her 
mother  and  herself,  to  be  got  through.  Miss  Selina, 
who  was  dazzling  in  a  rainbow-coloured  silk  dress,  and 
the  endless  accessories  to  the  toilette  which  such  young 
ladies  affect,  seemed  to  delight  to  rustle  and  tinkle  in 
the  ears  of  Thorsall  every  time  she  moved.  It  was 
only  the  opening  words  of  Mr.  Erie's  sermon  that  with¬ 
drew  Helen’s  attention  from  what  was  going  on  about 
her,  and  then  it  became  fixed.  But  although  she 
listened  intently,  the  preacher  himself  could  not  have 


told  by  the  set  face  whether  his  words  had  any  other 
effect  than  to  make  her  listen.  But  he  scarcely  looked 
in  her  direction.  However  much  he  might  desire  to 
influence  his  hearers,  he  generally  left  them  to  draw  the 
inference  for  themselves,  preaching  more  against  the 
sin  than  the  person,  as  one  fully  aware  of  his  own  falli¬ 
bility.  But  now,  as  the  words  fell  from  his  lips,  he 
was  uncomfortably  conscious  that  she  might  consider 
them  to  be  addressed  specially  to  her.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  his  custom  to  preach  from  some  experience — to  re¬ 
late,  and,  as  it  were,  analyse,  the  cause  and  effect  of  some 
mental  struggle — and  therefore  his  general  hearers  saw 
no  individual  application  in  his  words.  Indeed,  the 
simple  Thorsall  folk  said  that  Mr.  Erie’s  preaching 
seemed  to  set  before  them  wrong-doing  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  just  as  though  he  had  gone  through  it  all  him¬ 
self  and  knew  all  about  it,  when  everybody  knew  that 
he  was  perfect ;  to  which  he  would  gravely  reply  that 
he,  nevertheless,  must  know  something  of  what  he  was 
trying  to  depict,  since  the  picture  was  recognised  as 
true.  He  seemed  particularly  averse  to  parson- 
worship — averse  as  one  who  felt  that  in  proportion  to 
his  strength  of  resistance  he  had  just  as  much  to 
wrestle  against  as  the  meanest  of  his  flock,  being  quite 
as  liable  to  err.  Perhaps  it  was  this  feeling — the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  brotherhood  in  their  pastor’s  bearing  towards 
them — which  so  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  simple 
people  committed  to  his  charge. 

“  It  was  like  telling  out  your  troubles  to  one  as  had 
gone  through  ’em  all  himself  when  you  told  ’em  to  the 
parson,”  said  Thorsall.  “Not  that  he’s  onchet rful,  for 
there  aint  no  one  readier  wi’  his  smile — nor,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  a  hearty  laugh — when  things  is  going 
smooth.  See  him  at  a  harvest-home,  or  down  on  the 
beach  wi’  the  men  when  there’s  been  a  good  take,  and 
say  if  he  aint  as  ready  wi’  his  laugh  and  his  cheerful 
saying  as  the  rest.” 

jVnd  the  opinion  of  the  poor  is  not  to  be  despised 
upon  a  point  like  this,  for  they  are  too  keenly  alive  to 
sympathy  to  be  often  taken  in  by  its  counterfeit.  Fine- 
ladyism  and — to  coin  a  word — fine-gentlemanism  pas-ses 
current  with  them  for  just  what  it  is  worth,  and  no 
more ;  indeed,  the  poor  have,  perhaps,  a  keener  discri¬ 
mination  between  the  false  and  the  real  than  have 
many  who  call  themselves  their  betters. 

“God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,”  was  the  text  which 
Mr.  Erie  took  for  his  sermon — words  that  have  sus¬ 
tained  many  a  fainting  heart  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Helen  listened  with  flushed  cheeks  and  quickened 
pulse,  as  though  she  caught  some  of  the  preacher's 
spirit,  while  he  strove  to  illustrate  his  text  by  a 
cheering  reference  to  some  of  the  “  noble  anny'’  who 
had  manfully  fought  the  good  fight,  in  contrast  with 
the  inglorious  ease  of  the  too  easily  vanquished.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  benediction  pronounced,  and  Tliorsall 
on  its  feet  again,  than  the  colour  died  out  of  her  face, 
and  she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that,  although  she 
might  be  ready  enough  to  rush  into  the  fight,  she  had 
neither  weapons  nor  armour  for  defence.  She  might 
have  been  termed  religious  in  a  genteel  far-off  way; 
the  forms  had  been  regularly  gone  through  every 
Sunday  of  her  life  at  Burton,  and  hitherto  she  had  not 
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I  perceived  any  deficiency,  but  now  she  was  miserably 
conscious  that  she  had  no  faith  to  which  she  could  cling 

!in  the  hour  of  trial.  But  she  was  not  therefore  the 
less  inclined  to  cavil  at  what  she  had  heard.  No  sooner 
ij  had  Hr.  Erie  ceased  to  speak  than  she  was  telling  her- 
t  self  that  it  was  all  very  well  to  preach,  but  he  only 
I  proved  that  he  thought  himself  better  than  the  rest  of 
I  the  world,  or  else  that  he  did  not  know  what  trial  was. 
1  Whatever  he  thought  about  it,  his  words  did  not  apply 
I  to  her — hers  was  a  case  quite  beyond  the  usual  expe- 
I  rience  of  people.  There  could  be  no  sort  of  comparison 
I  ■  drawn  between  the  little  every-day  troubles  of  his 
I  Thorsall  flock  and  her  own  miserable  position. 

I  “It  is  simply  a  combination  of  miserable  circum- 
I  stances  over  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  control, 
i  Ihcre  is  nothing  to  resist,  and  I’ll  tell  him  so  the  first 
time  wo  meet.  I’ll  ask  him  to  preach  to  me  still  more 
directly — to  point  out  my  power  of  resistance.  He 
shall  see  that  he  hasn’t  converted  mo  yet.” 

An  opportunity  occurred  sooner  than  she  expected. 
She  and  her  mother  were  delayed  a  few  minutes  ex¬ 
changing  greetings  with  her  uncle  and  cousins  in  the 
churcliyard,  while  the  congregation  defiled  past  them. 
Farmer  Watson  was  extracting  a  promise  from  them  to 
come  and  take  tea  at  the  farm  after  the  afternoon 
service,  and  most  of  the  people  hatl  passed  on  down 
towards  their  homes  before  the  point  was  settled. 
Helen  and  her  mother  then  commenced  the  walk  home¬ 
wards,  but  they  had  scarcely  got  through  the  church¬ 
yard  before  they  heard  the  click  of  the  latch  of  the 
parsonage-gate,  and  a  step  behind  them.  Mrs.  Trevor 
half  turned  round,  glancing  back  over  her  shoulder, 
and  Helen  involuntarily  did  the  same.  Mr.  Erie 
bowed,  hesitated  a  moment,  then  came  towards  them. 

“A  lovely  morning,  is  it  not?  You  saw  our  old 
church  at  its  best  to-day.  Miss  Trevor.  The  sun  shows 
the  chancel-window  and  lights  up  the  old  brasses  to 
perfection.” 

“  Do  you  approve  of  people  being  absorbed  in  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  church  in  service-time,  Mr.  Erie  ?” 

She  was  thoroughly  out  of  temper.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  have  one’s  pet  foibles  picked  out  and  commented  on 
before  a  whole  congregation,  and  she  had  worked  her- 
lelf  up  to  the  belief  that  it  had  just  been  done  in  her 
case.  At  any  rate  he  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
she  chose  to  think  for  herself,  and  did  not  choose  to  bo 
preached  at.  lie  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  opening 
the  gate  for  her  mother  and  her  to  pass  out,  he  walked 
by  Helen's  side,  her  mother  being  slightly  in  advance, 
as  he  replied  quietly — 

“  I  think  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  stranger  to 
notice  the  beauties  of  a  church  when  he  or  she  first 
enters  it.  Miss  Trevor ;  but  I  did  not  mean  a  more  than 
passing  notice,  such  as  would  suggest  the  purpose  for 
which  you  were  there.” 

“lam  sure,  sir,  miss  does  not  mean - ”  began  Mis. 

Trevor  apologetically,  for  to  her  i-everential  awe  of  the 
parson’s  office  there  was  something  almost  irreligious  in 
her  daughter  thus  taking  him  to  task. 

He  laughed  good-humouredly. 

“Do  not  fear,  Mrs.  Trevor;  I  like  your  daughter’s 
candour,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  understand  each 
ether  better  by-and-by.” 


“  I  do  not  kuow  about  that.  I  cannot,  to  begin  with, 
accept  the  lesson  which  I  suppose  you  meant  to  teach 
in  your  sermon  this  morning.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Trevor  looked  aghast,  but  he  smiled 
reassuringly  as  he  replied  to  Helen — 

“  If  you  do  not  you  have  certainly  a  right  to  say  so, 
especially  to  me.  But  you  must  show  me  where  I  have 
failed.  I  have  also  a  right  to  inquire  the  grounds  of 
your  objection,  you  know.” 

“You  seemed  to  imply  that  the  state  of  suffering 
is  almost  to  be  desired,  but  I  do  not  see  that,  and  I 
believe  you  would  not  if  you  had  gone  through  much.” 
Slie  hesitated,  for  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  grave  upon 
liis  face  as  he  glanced  down  at  her  with  a  gentle  pity 
in  his  eyes.  But  he  waited  silently  for  her  to  go  on, 
and  she  went  on.  “  I  cannot  see  that  in  all  cases  the 
burden  is  just  that  most  fitted  to  the  back.  I  believe 
some  have  no  power  of  resistance ;  circumstances  are 
altogether  against  them;  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  some  trials  shouhl  be  sent.” 

“No  reason!  AVell,  you  have  been  so  very  candid 
with  me  that  I  will  try  to  be  equally  so  with  you,  and 
as  concisely  as  1  can.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  consider 
yourself  faultless?” 

“No,  I  am  not  so  wea’i  as  that.  I  know  that  I  am 
worse  than  most  people.  You  can  see  that  for  your¬ 
self,”  she  added,  turning  impetuously  towards  him. 

He  smiled. 

“  Let  us  take  the  parson’s  faults  for  granted  also,  and 
suppose  my  principal  failing  to  be — what  shall  I  say?  ’ 

“  I  understand  you.  Pride.” 

“Very  well.  Vhat  sort  of  discipline  would  you 
recommend  for  my  moral  health — ^not,  of  course,  wishing 
it  to  still  further  deteriorate  ?  V’ould  it  be  better  for 
me,  do  you  think,  that  circumstances  should  tend  to 
foster  my  pride,  or  that  it  should  receive  some  check — a 
shock,  if  need  bo  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know' — I  am  not  quite  sure,”  she  replied, 
looking  straight  into  his  eyes,  although  her  cheeks 
were  getting  uncomfortably  hot.  “  I  suppose  it  would 
depend  upon  other  qualities  in  the  character.  People 
do  not  always  improve  under  chastisement ;  some  get 
hardened,  you  know.” 

“  Not  such  as  arc  willing  to  admit  their  own  errors. 
To  perceive  and  despise  one’s  own  failings  is  not  a  step 
towards  hardening.  Miss  Trevor.” 

“But  to  have  a  keen  discrimination  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  deliberately  to  choose  the  wrong?” 

“  Lengthens  the  suffering,  of  course,  and  in  that  ci'-.e 
no  sane  person  can  blame  circumstances.  Deliberate 
choice  means  a  great  deal.” 

She  loosened  a  small  piece  from  the  rock,  and  scut  it 
bounding  down  towards  the  sea. 

“Stop  it  now  if  you  can,  Mr.  Erie.” 

“You  held  it  in  your  hand  a  moment  since.” 

Mrs.  Trevor  stood  anxiously  looking  at  the  two  com¬ 
batants,  turning  her  prayer-book  over  and  over  in  her 
hands,  not  daring  to  interrupt,  yet  full  of  fear  lest  the 
parson  should  take  offence  at  her  daughter’s  abrupt 
manner.  Helen  broke  the  momeutaiy  silence  with  a 
short  laugh. 

“You  will  find  me  a  black  sheep,  Mr.  Erie,  ever 
liable  to  go  astray.” 
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“You  will  return.” 

“  You  think  so?  Well,  it  is  your  vocation  to  judge 
charitably  of  your  neighbour.  I  can  only  say  that  at 
present  nothing  seems  fair  and  good  to  me.” 

“Xot  that  scene?”  and  he  pointed  to  the  peaceful 
village,  winding  down  towards  the  shore,  where  were 
groups  of  fishermen  and  their  wives  and  children  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  warm  spring  day. 

Helen  forgot  her  cynicism  gazing  down  at  the  picture, 
until  her  eyes  softened  and  her  lips  quivered;  but 
suddenly  catching  the  expression  of  his  eyes  bent 
smilingly  upon  her,  she  answered  wilfully — 

“  Yes,  it  is  all  very  well  iu  its  way,  but - ” 

“  I  see  there  is  a  speck  on  the  sun.  You  are  thinking 
the  pudding  will  be  overdone.” 

She  laughed  out  merrily  enough  at  his  sally. 

“  (iood  morning.  I  like  your  second  sermon  the  best.” 
“  Well,  there  is  some  consolation  in  that.  I  look  upon 
it  as  quite  an  admission.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Trevor. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  keeping  you  so  long.” 

lie  shook  hands  with  the  mother,  bowed  to  Helen, 
and  turned  back  towards  the  parsonage. 

“  The  girl  is  insolent  in  her  pride,  and  yet - " 

Philip  Erie  usually  endeavoured  to  prevent  secular 
matters  from  interfering  with  his  Sunday  duty,  and  he 
was  somewhat  troubled  to  find  how  many  times  he  went 
over  the  “  yet,”  mentally  tracing  out  what  Helen  Trevor 
might  have  been,  but  for  that  one  failing,  while  getting 
through  his  midday  meal.  The  window  of  the  pretty 
dining-room  at  the  parsonage  faced  towards  the  village, 
and  it  had  been  his  favourite  custom  to  watch  his  flock 
gather  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  and  wend  their  way 
in  cheerful  groups  upwards  towards  the  church.  But 
to-day  he  sat  unconscious  of  the  world  without.  He 
flushed  up  consciously  enough,  however,  when  his 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  standing  in  the  room  a  few 
minutes  unnoticed,  and  became  alarmed  at  such  an 
unwonted  state  of  things,  inquired  if  he  were  not  well. 

“  Oh,  yes,  quite  well,  thank  you,  Hannah.  I  ll  just 
go  my  usual  stroll  before  the  next  service— and  try 
to  get  my  thoughts  into  a  little  better  order,”  he  men¬ 
tally  added. 

He  took  his  hat,  went  across  the  churchyard,  and 
seated  himself  upon  the  low  stone  wall  built  on  the 
edge  of  the  rock — sat  looking  steadily  seawards,  while 
the  bell  rang  out  its  invitation  to  his  flock.  The  few 
early  comers,  mostly  old  people,  who,  after  the  labour 
of  the  ascent  from  the  village,  were  glad  to  rest  a  few 
minutes  on  the  low  wall  or  a  tombstone  before  entering 
the  church,  found  their  pastor  as  ready  with  a  kind 
word  as  ever.  Perhaps  thete  was  even  a  little  more 
friendly  kindness  in  his  bearing  than  usual. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

TEA  AT  THE  FARM, 


UPON  Helen  Trevor  the  interview  with  Mr.  Erie 
seemed  only  to  have  an  irritating  effect.  She 


spoke  sharply  to  her  mother  about  her  “absurd 
humility,”  making  poor  Mrs.  Trevor  more  nervous 
and  apologetic  than  ever,  and  spoke  sharply  to  Amelia 
about  her  impertinent  familiarity,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  resented  by  that  lady. 


“You  look  as  though  the  sermon  had  turned  sour  on 
your  stomach,  you  do,”  she  said,  iu  a  not  very  low 
tone.  “  And,”  she  went  on,  “  I  should  like  to  know 
why  you  call  me  ‘  A-meliar  ?’  My  name’s  Meliar,  if 
you  please.  Miss  Trevor.” 

“  Nonsense !  There  is  no  such  name.  Your  proper 
name  is  Amelia.” 

“As  if  I  don't  know  how  to  pemounce  my  own 
name !  I've  never  been  called  A-meliar  by  nobody 
but  you,  and  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  put  up  wi’ 
insults  about  it  now  !  A-meliar,  indeed !” 

Helen  could  not  help  laughing  outright,  at  which 
Amelia  entirely  lost  her  temper,  and  became  so  sarcastic 
that  the  other  was  soon  worsted  in  the  fight,  and  fain 
to  fly  away  to  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  with  flaming 
cheeks. 

After  dinner  the  young  girl  sat  looking  moodily  out 
of  the  window,  wretched,  and  taking  no  trouble  to 
hide  her  wretchedness.  It  was  only  when  the  afternoon 
bells  commenced  ringing  out  that  Mrs.  Trevor  ventured 
humbly  to  ask  her  daughter  whether  she  felt  inclined 
to  go  to  church. 

“No,”  was  all  the  answer  vouchsafed,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Trevor  stood  nervously  smoothing  her  apron-strings, 
afraid  to  ask  the  other  question  that  rose  to  her  lips. 
It  had  for  years  been  her  custom  to  join  her  brother  as 
he  came  out  of  church  after  the  afternoon  service,  and 
go  with  him  to  tea  at  the  Beech  farm ;  and  she  had 
been  delighted  to  hear  her  daughter  promise  her 
cousin  to  go  with  her.  Now  it  seemed  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind,  but  the  poor  mother  had  not  the 
courage  to  ask  if  it  were  so.  With  a  half-stifled  sigh, 
she  got  her  big  prayer-book,  seated  herself  at  a 
humble  distance  from  miss,  and  tried  to  read.  She 
was  scarcely  aware  that  a  few  tears  fell  upon  the 
book,  but,  abstracted  as  she  seemed,  Helen  saw  them. 
Softening  a  little,  and  recollecting  for  the  first  time 
the  promise  to  go  to  the  farm,  she  presently  asked — 

“  Were  we  not  to  go  to  the  farm  to  tea  ?” 

“  If  you  please,  dear ;  leastways,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
miss,”  replied  her  mother,  brightening  up  in  a  moment, 
and  laying  aside  her  book.  “  They’ll  be  right  glad  to 
see  us — that  they  will !” 

“  Shall  I  go  now  and  put  on  my  bonnet,  then  ?  Will 
you  be  soon  ready  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  miss,  in  five  minutes;  my  bonnet  and 
things  is  put  ready.” 

And  Mrs.  Trevor  bustled  away  with  recovered  spirits, 
calling  out  to  Amelia  that  she  and  miss  was  away  to 
the  farm. 

Amelia  came  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  a  bright  plum- 
coloured  silk  dress,  short  and  scant,  as  it  had  descended 
to  her  from  a  dead  aunt  some  ten  years  before ;  a  gay 
printed  shawl,  a  tuscan  bonnet  trimmed  with  pink 
ribbon,  white  silk  gloves,  sandal  shoes,  open-worked 
cotton  stockings,  and  with  her  prayer-book  folded  neatly 
in  her  pocket-handkerchief.  She  and  her  mistress — ^if 
Mrs.  Trevor  could  be  called  that — had  always  beet 
accustomed  to  go  to  church  together  in  the  afternoon, 
the  latter  afterwards  going  home  with  her  brother  and 
niece.  Amelia  spared  her  mistress  all  anxiety  as  to  the 
order  of  procedure  upon  this  occasion.  “  W'^ell,  if  you 
baint  going  to  church,  of  course  you’ve  no  call  to 
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hurry ;  but  I’m  going  on."  And  on  she  went,  Helen 
watching  her  until  she  turned  the  bend  in  the  road — 
long  enough  to  understand  that  Amelia  was  not 
without  friends  in  Thorsall,  for  many  a  step  was 
hastened  behind  her,  and  many  a  villager  in  advance 
looked  back  with  a  friendly  nod  when  she  came  in 
sight.  Little  children,  too,  undeterred  by  sundry  pokes 
from  a  green  parasol,  returned  again  and  again  to 
clutch  at  the  plum-coloured  silk  dress,  and  look  up 
with  saucy  confidence  into  the  grim  face ;  for  they 
were  not  to  be  taken  in  by  any  amount  of  grimnses 
from  one  who  had  proved  her  capabilities  in  the  cake 
and  goody  way  as  Amelia  had  done.  Even  the  awful 
threat  to  jump  down  their  throats  with  a  pair  of 
pattens  on  only  drove  them  away  for  a  few  moments, 
for  a  tiny  curly-headed  urchin  found  out  that  she 
hadn’t  got  her  pattens  wi’  her,  and  they  gathered  round 
her  again  like  flies  about  sugar. 

Helen  stood  gazing  out,  half-consciously  listening  to 
the  bells,  until  the  sound  penetrated  to  her  soul,  as 
though  they  rang  out  from  another  world,  beginning 
in  a  loud  expostulation,  to  sink  into  wailing  sobs,  and 
then — the  worse  reproach  of  silence. 

Mrs.  Trevor  stood  waiting  patiently  in  her  bonnet 
.'ind  shawl  until  it  should  be  her  daughter’s  pleasure  to 
accompany  her,  now  and  again  stealing  a  furtive  glance 
at  the  sad  young  face,  and  thinking  in  her  honest  heart 
what  she  would  give  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  longing 
in  those  eyes,  fixed  so  hopelessly  upon  some  mental 
picture,  which  she  could  neither  perceive  nor  under¬ 
stand.  An  involuntary  movement  of  her  hand  to  her  eyes 
brought  her  daughter’s  thoughts  back  to  the  present. 

“  You  are  waiting !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  will  not 
detain  you  five  mintutes  longer.”  And  Helen  ran 
hastily  upstairs  for  her  bonnet  and  cloak.  “We  shall 
not  be  late,  I  hope?”  she  added,  as  she  joined  her 
mother  again. 

“  Oh  no ;  don’t  mention  it,  miss.  Brother  and 
Selina  won’t  be  out  of  church  this  hour  or  more,  you 
know,  so  there’s  plenty  of  time.” 

Locking  the  cottage  door,  and  hanging  the  key  well 
in  view  imder  the  porch,  Mrs.  Trevor  considered  she 
had  made  all  safe. 

“  Would  you  like  to  go  the  fields  way,  dear,  or  over 
the  rock  ?  One  is  about  as  far  as  the  other,  but  if  you 
don’t  mind  going  up  the  hill  and  down  again,  that  is 
the  prettiest  walk  by  a  deal.” 

“  Let  us  go  that  way,  then,  please.” 

They  ascended  the  road  leading  to  the  church, 
crossed  the  churchyard,  descended  a  somewhat  abrupt 
slope  on  the  opposite  side,  and  after  a  level  walk  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  moorland,  came  in  sight  of 
the  Beech  farm — a  low,  irregularly-built  red-brick 
building,  that  in  a  less  bleak  situation,  and  with  a  few 
trees  about  it,  would  have  been  picturesque-looking. 
But  the  Watsons,  who  had  from  time  immemorial 
owned  the  farm,  gave  more  thought  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  than  to  the  adornment  of  the  house  and 
garden.  A  good  granary,  well-built  rieks,  straw-yard, 
stables,  piggeries,  and  a  garden  well  stocked  “wi’ 
yerbs,”  all  well  under  the  master’s  eye,  was  the  Watson 
I  idea  of  the  picturesque — not  an  idea  to  be  altogether 
despised  either,  had  it  not  resolutely  expelled  all  other 


ideas.  Not  even  Miss  Selina  had  dared  to  attempt  any 
reform  outside  the  room,  which,  in  her  father’s  absence, 
she  delighted  to  call  the  drawing-room. 

“  There’s  the  room  I  was  bom  in,  dear,  and  mother 
before  me,”  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  pointing  to  an  upper 
window  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  farm,  and  gazing 
lovingly  and  admiringly  upon  her  old  home.  “Isn’t 
it  a  pretty  place,  now,  miss  ?” 

“  It  must  be  very  cold  in  winter,  I  should  think.” 

“  Well,  yes,  it  is  that,  to  be  sure  ;  but  the  Watsons 
are  regular  ones  for  keeping  up  good  fires,  and  there 
isn’t  a  hotter  place  to  be  found  in  the  summer !”  she 
added,  overlooking  the  doubtfulness  of  the  latter  being 
an  advantage  in  her  anxiety  to  create  a  favourable 
impression. 

The  visitors  were  received  at  the  open  door  by  a 
stout,  ruddy-faced,  good-humoured-looking  girl,  who 
showed  them  into  tlie  best  room  in  silence,  appa¬ 
rently  awe-struck  at  the  sight  of  Helen.  She  curtseyed 
low,  and  glanced  sideways  at  Mrs.  Trevor,  as  though 
to  say,  “Don’t  you  fear  as  I  shall  let  her  see  how 
familiar  we  have  been  accustomed  to  be  with  each 
other.”  But  Mrs.  Trevor  was  quite  unconscious  of 
her  meaning,  and  was  too  single-minded  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  hint,  had  she  understood  it. 

“  This  is  Miss  Trevor,  Sally.” 

Sally  grinned  a  wider  smile,  then  half  put  out  her 
hand,  and  drew  it  quickly  back  again,  her  face  getting, 
if  possible,  a  shade  redder  at  her  “  imperdence,”  as  she 
afterwards  said.  Mrs.  Trevor  put  her  at  ease  both 
with  regard  to  their  future  behaviour  before  Helen,  and 
as  to  the  doubt  whether  she  ought  at  once  to  back  out 
of  the  room,  or  stand  there  until  bidden  to  go.  In  her 
own  hearty  way  she  said — 

“  I  thought  you’d  have  been  up  at  the  cottage  before 
now,  Sally.  It  don’t  seem  natural  without  you  have 
your  cup  of  tea  with  us  once  a  week.  ’Meliar  will  bo 
laying  it  all  to  John  Maunder.” 

“  Oh,  m  come,  Mrs.  Trevor,  ma’am,  before  another 
week’s  out,  never  fear,”  replied  Sally  in  high  delight. 
“Why,  I  might  ha’  kuowed  that  our  Mrs.  Trevor 
wasn't  the  sort  to  be  set  up,”  she  thought. 

“When’s  brother  going  to  kill  the  bacon  pig?  I'd 
lief  as  not  take  half,  for  I  can’t  abear  running  short, 
and  he  won’t  be  killing  again  yet  awhile.” 

“For  sure  there’s  no  sense  in  running  short,”  said 
Sally  briskly,  her  hands  clapped  to  her  hips,  and  her 
face  full  of  interest.  “  I  heard  ’un  say  as  ’twas  to  be 
killed  next  or  the  week  after,  and  if  the  master  can’t 
spare  half  he  will  pretty  nigh.  I’ll  be  bound.  They 
chickens  too — I  told  John  Maunder  to  ask  if  you 
wanted  to  take  any  before  next  market-day.” 

“  Ah,  ’taint  no  use  sending  messages  by  him,  Sally ; 
you’ve  spoilt  him  for  that.” 

Sally  looked  conscious,  and  gave  Mrs.  Trevor  a 
friendly  little  poke  in  the  side;  then,  remembering 
Helen’s  proximity,  became  doubly  confused,  murmuring 
something  about  the  necessity  to  go  and  get  the  tea 
ready. 

“  So  do,  and  I’ll  come  and  help  you,  Sally.” 

Not  daring  to  ask  in  words,  Sally  gave  a  little  side 
nod  in  Helen’s  direction,  as  if  to  ask,  “  What  about 
she  ?” 
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Helen  preferred  remaining  where  she  was,  and  then 
sprang  up  another  diffieulty  in  the  minds  of  both  Sally 
and  Mrs.  Trevor.  Was  it  manners  to  leave  her  alone? 
It  was  only  after  numerous  assurances  on  Helen’s  side, 
and  apologies  and  protestations  on  theirs,  that  the  two 
friends  went  off  together.  It  was  no  use  to  try  and 
disguise  the  fact :  they  were  friends,  and  neither  one 
nor  the  other  was  able  to  remember  the  distinction 
between  mistress  and  maid  five  minutes  together. 
Helen  could  hear  them  about  the  houscplace,  com¬ 
paring  notes  respecting  housekeeping  experiences,  and 
familiarly  talking  over  the  events  of  the  week  at  the  farm 
and  cottage,  down  to  the  fact  of  the  white  pigeon’s  wing 
being  found  near  Rover’s  house  last  Friday  morning, 
whilst  poor  little  Snowdrop  was  fluttering  to  death  just 
out  of  his  reach. 

“  A  thing  that  nobody  as  knew  Rover  would  scarce 
believe,”  said  Mrs.  Trevor. 

Meanwhile,  Helen  had  time  to  look  about  her,  and 
appreciate  Miss  Selina’s  taste  in  the  adornment  of  her 
drawing-room.  There  was  the  orthodox  round  centre 
table,  with  gaily-bound  books,  arranged  round  a  showy 
vase  filled  with  artificial  flowers,  the  latter  being  more 
genteel  than  natural.  The  literature  consisted  of  two 
or  three  “  Ladies’  Keepsakes,”  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
“  Moore’s  Poems,”  “  L.  E.  L.’s”  ditto,  and  one  or  two 
French  novels,  to  show  Miss  Selina’s  capabilities, 
although  they  proved  the  reverse,  for  she  was  too 
honestly  good  to  have  tolerated  the  morality,  had  she 
understood  it.  Then  there  was  a  cottage  piano,  an 
ottoman  in  the  bay  window,  and  screens  of  Miss 
Selina's  own  workmanship,  all  displaying  her  taste  for 
plenty  of  colour,  beneath  the  elaborate  anti-macassars, 
which  were  spread  over  every  available  space.  But 
for  Farmer  Watson’s  comer,  the  room  would  have  looked 
as  rooms  generally  do  look  when  their  owner  is  on  the 
high  road  to  gentility.  Vain  had  been  his  daughter’s 
attempts  to  make  the  farmer’s  taste  accord  with  her 
own  in  this  corner.  “  If  he  was  to  sit  in  the  room  at 
all  he  must  sit  there  in  his  own  fashion,”  he  said. 
Selina  was  too  good  a  daughter  to  sit  there  without  him, 
therefore  the  corner  was  arranged  to  his  taste.  There 
was  an  uncompromising  high-backed  wooden  chair, 
with  a  patchwork  cushion,  a  bracket  for  his  glass  and 
pipe,  a  spittoon,  and  a  mat  for  his  feet,  of  many-coloured 
cloth,  knitted  by  his  wife ;  the  modem  rest  for  the  fire- 
irons  being  removed  from  the  fender,  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  from  that  side  of  the  mantelshelf,  presenting 
altogether  a  curious  contrast  to  the  other  part  of  the 
room. 

Helen  soon  tired  of  tlie  other  attractions  of  the  room, 
but  she  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  open  the 
piano  and  run  her  hand  over  the  keys.  Presently 
her  thoughts  shaped  themselves  into  harmony,  and  she 
sat  down,  softly  playing  on  in  dreamy  unconsciousness 
of  the  world  about  her. 

“  Afternoon,  niece,  afternoon.” 

And,  looking  up,  she  found  an  audience  of  five 
listening  to  and  watching  her. 

She  rose  instantly,  slightly  flushing  with  annoyance. 
It  had  not  been  her  intention  to  display  any  taste  or 
capability  to  Thorsall. 

“  I’m  sure  you  needn’t  colour  up,  dear,”  said  Selina 


warmly;  “  you  play  quite  as  well  as  most  people.  I’m 
sure ;  and  I  dare  say  you  could  put  more  life  into  it  if 
it  wasn't  Sunday.” 

“  It  was  very  soft  and  touching  like,”  whispered 
Mrs.  Trevor,  and  Helen  perceived  that  her  mother's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“Father  won’t  let  me  play  on  Sundays ;  isn’t  it  ma- 
chong  of  him,  cousin  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  ma-shong,"  said  the  fanner, 
“but  I  won’t  have  music-playing  on  Sundays.  No 
offence  to  you,  niece.” 

“  But  there’s  sacred  music  on  purpose,  father.” 

“  Music  don’t  sound  sacred  if  it  aint  on  a  organ,  and 
a  organ  itself  wouldn’t  be  religion  out  of  a  church.” 

And  thereat  Famier  Watson  considered  the  question 
settled,  and  closed  the  piano. 

“  Goodness  gracious !  guelorrer!  If  I  didn’t  forget! 
Jlr.  Gort — Miss  Trevor;  Miss  Trevor — Mr.  Gort," 
exclaimed  Miss  Selina,  introducing  a  young  man  who 
had  been  staring  in  mute  adoration  of  herself  ever 
since  their  entrance — adoration  of  the  hopeless,  discon¬ 
solate,  Byronic  kind.  His  eyes  wandered  in  Helen's 
direetion  for  a  moment  while  he  bowed  awkwardly, 
then  became  fixed  upon  his  divinity  again.  In  fact,  he 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  what  was  said  or  done  by 
any  other  person  when  ^liss  Selina  was  present. 

“  You  see  how  it  is  with  Thomas,”  said  that  young 
lady  with  engaging  frankness  to  Helen,  while  the  two 
were  taking  off  their  bonnets,  and  otherwise  preparing 
for  tea.  “He  shows  it  so,  doesn’t  he ?” 

Complacently  contemplating  herself  in  the  glass,  .and 
adding  a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there  for  the  further 
subjugation  of  her  slaves.  Miss  Selina  could  not  but 
notice  the  contrast  betaveen  her  own  and  her  cousin's 
appearance,  which  she,  of  course,  considered  to  be 
entirely  in  her  own  favour. 

The  contrast  between  them  was  indeed  marked 
enough.  No  two  girls  eould  be  more  widely  opposite 
in  appearance,  down  to  the  merest  trifle  in  their  dress. 
Helen — colourless,  but  for  an  occasional  soft  flush, 
which  her  cousin  did  not  consider  worthy  to  be  called 
a  colour ;  her  hair  drawn  straight  back  from  her  face, 
showing  the  contour  of  head  and  neck  to  perfection ; 
wearing  no  ornament — not  even  a  ring  upon  her 
slender  fingers — her  blaek  dress  sweeping  in  graceful 
folds  to  her  feet ;  refined,  classic,  graceful — would  yet 
only  be  beautiful  to  an  educated  taste.  Miss  Selina  in 
her  red  and  green  silk  dress,  elaborate  cuffs  and  collar, 
gold  chain,  charms,  lockets,  earrings,  bracelets,  rings, 
Eugenie  headdress,  bright  red  colour,  and  bright  black 
eyes,  would  be  far  more  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
Thorsall. 

“Now  do  put  on  my  jet  bracelets!”  said  Selina 
generously.  “  Why,  you  haven’t  got  even  earrings, 
dear!  And  look  at  your  hands — such  lovely  little 
hands ! — they  would  look  charmong  in  rings.  Do  have 
this  garnet  hoop — nobody  will  notice  about  your  being 
in  black.  I  want  you  to  look  your  very  best,  too,  for 
very  likely  there  will  be  a  young  man  calling  by-and-by. 
You  must  put  on  these  rings.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much — you  are  really  very  kind- 
hut  I  do  not  care  for  much  ornament  with  mourning,’ 
replied  Helen,  amused  in  spite  of  herself. 
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“  But  ^Ir.  Lawson — he  likes - ” 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Lawson  ?” 

“He  is  a  grazier  in  a  large  way  of  business  at 
Slowcom,  and  would  be  a  good  match  for  any  girl. 
But  Thomas  is  a  good  match  too — he’s  in  the  farming 
line,  like  father,  dear ;  and  I  think  of  the  two  I  like 
him  best ;  he’s  thinner  and  paler,  and,  to  my  taste, 
more  genteel,  more  like  Byron,  you  know.  You  should 
hear  him  sing  ‘  Maid  of  Athens.’  It  isn’t  the  voice, 
but  the  way  he  looks.  I’m  sure  Byron  must  have 
looked  just  the  same,  only  Thomas  is  not  lame.” 

“  And  you  think  your  grazier  friend  would  do  for 
me,”  said  Helen,  enjoying  the  joke.  “  At  any  rate  it 
is  very  kind  of  you — I  am  sure  you  mean  to  be  kind.” 

“  So  I  do,  dear ;  and  besides,  I  can’t  have  them  both 
you  know,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  dog  in  the  manger. 
And  then  Gort  will  never  have  the  courage  to  come  to 
the  point  while  Richard  Lawson  is  ready  to  knock 
him  down  if  he  only  looks.” 

“  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  gentleman 
may  not  be  so  ready  to  transfer  his  attentions,”  said 
Helen  with  a  merry  laugh. 

“Well,  you  can  but  try,  dear;  one  never  knows. 
But  you  really  ought  to  laugh,  and  talk,  and  make  the 
most  of  yourself.  Now  do  let  me  spread  out  your  hair 
at  the  sides  a  bit,  and  stick  two  little  flat  curls  on  your 
cheeks.” 

“  No,  thank  you,  really  ;  I  am  sure  they  would  only 
fidget  me.  Do  not  you  feel  them  ?” 

“Oh,  yes;  the  gum  makes  your  cheeks  feel  stiff 
when  you  laugh,  of  course,  but  when  you  know  what  it 
is  you  don’t  mind.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MU.  Lawson’s  adoration. 

HE  light  and  colour  was  in  Helen’s  face  and  her 
eyes  dancing  with  fun  and  mischief  as  she  and  her 
cousin  entered  the  farm  keeping-room,  as  it  was  called, 
where  they  found  a  substantial  tea,  spread  after  the 
same  fashion  as  that  prepared  for  her  first  reception  at 
the  cottage.  Mrs.  Trevor,  happy  as  she  was  apt  to  be 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  ready  to  make  tea,  and  the  farmer  at  the 
opposite  end.  There  w'as  the  expected  additional 
visitor,  too — a  tall,  heavy-looking,  red-faced  young  man, 
with  no  forehead  to  speak  of,  and  a  cruelly  massive 
under -jaw,  standing  near  Mr.  Gort,  and  glaring  down 
defiance  at  his  somewhat  puny  rival.  Selina  giggled 
and  gave  Helen  a  little  nudge  as  she  introduced  the 
new-comer  as  Mr.  Richard  Lawson. 

Helen  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  man  before  her, 
and  burst  into  a  merry  ringing  laugh ;  but  in  a 
moment  after,  flushed  rosy  red  at  her  own  imper¬ 
tinence.  “  What  will  they  think  of  my  insulting 
their  guest?”  she  thought,  with  tingling  cheeks  and 
eyes  downcast  in  shame.  To  her  intense  surprise,  her 
salutation  was  received  as  quite  the  correct  thing. 
With  a  loud  guffaw  which  was  echoed  by  the  rest, 
Mr.  Richard  Lawson  seized  her  hand  and  shook  it 
warmly,  staring  at  her  from  head  to  foot  the  while. 
Mrs.  Trevor  was  rosy  with  delight ;  at  last,  then,  her 
child  began  to  feel  at  home.  The  young  people  took 


the  scats  placed  ready  for  them,  Mr.  Gort  and  Selina 
on  one  side  the  table,  and  Helen  with  Mr.  Richard 
Lawson  on  the  other. 

“  There,  now !  That  looks  what  I  call  comfortable !” 
said  the  farmer.  “Two  and  two  ;  eh,  Martha?” 

“  Lor,  William,  don't!”  ejaculated  his  sister,  glancing 
apprehensively  at  her  daughter.  But  Helen  was 
laughing  until  the  tears  ran  down  her  checks ;  and 
although  a  little  puzzled  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
change,  her  mother  was,  for  the  moment,  satisfied. 

“  Don’t !”  repeated  the  farmer,  in  ecstasies ;  “  why, 
they  he  two  and  two,  baint  they  ?  AVe  can’t  call  them 
one  yet,  can  us  ?” 

At  which  there  was  a  general  explosion,  and  Helen 
was  only  prevented  becoming  hysterical  by  the  siglit 
of  Mr.  Lawson’s  huge  hand  raised  to  pat  her  back. 

“  I  say,  that  wasn’t  so  bad,  was  it?”  whispered  that 
gentleman,  gazing  admiringly  at  his  companion. 

“Oh,  pr.ay  be  quiet!  pray  don’t!”  she  ejaculated, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  side. 

As  that  was  the  orthodox  way  of  answering  when 
the  young  ladies  Mr.  Lawson  had  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  meant  “  Go  on,”  he  quite  naturally  went 
on. 

“  There’s  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  you  know, 
miss.  The  farmer  knows  pretty  well  how  to  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head,  don’t  he  ?” 

Miss  Selina  laughed  and  noddtd  congratulation  at 
her  cousin  as  Mr.  Lawson  pressed  what  he  considered 
the  delicacies  of  the  table  upon  her. 

“  Just  try  these  sausages ;  come,  now,  if  you’ll  have 
some  I  will — there.” 

“No,  I  couldn't,  really.  Pray  don’t!” 

By  the  time  the  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Richard  Lawson 
had  for  ever  transferred  his  affections  from  Miss  Selina 
to  her  cousin.  Selina  proposed  their  adjournment  to 
the  drawing-room  while  tea  was  being  cleared  away. 
But  on  their  arrival  Helen  found  that  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  they  were  to  remain  there,  and  that  her 
uncle  and  mother  had  no  intention  of  following  them, 
a  state  of  things  all  the  more  disconcerting  to  her, 
because  her  cousin  and  Mr.  Gort  became  immediately 
oblivious  of  everything  but  each  other.  The  sight  of 
Mr.  Gort’s  rapture — he  sat  with  his  ann  lovingly  about 
his  idol’s  waist,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his — was  too 
much  for  Helen. 

“  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  assist  Mrs.  Trevor,” 
she  said,  moving  towards  the  door. 

“  Oh  no,  you  mus’n’t  1  upon  my  word  you  mus’n’t !’’ 
exclaimed  Mr.  Lawson,  hastily  laying  his  hand  on  the 
handle  of  the  door  to  prevent  her  exit.  “  Don’t  let  her. 
Miss  Watson !” 

Selina  very  energetically  added  her  protestations 
against  such  a  proceeding,  coming  to  her  side  and 
whispering,  “Don’t  be  foolish,  dear — he’s  quite  taken, 
I’m  sure  he  is.” 

Helen  glanced  up  at  the  “taken”  gentleman,  and 
once  more  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  laughter,  at  which 
her  listeners  were  quite  satisfied,  especially  Mr.  Lawson. 
Thinking  it  hardly  worth  while  to  make  a  scene  about, 
that  she  had  no  cause  for  fear,  and  in  truth,  not  a  little 
enjoying  the  fun  of  watching  the  strange  beings  with 
whom  she  was  brought  into  contact,  Helen  quietly 
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crossed  the  room  again  and  seated  herself  near  the 
window.  She  was  followed  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

“  I  never  saw  a  better  step  than  yours  in  my  life. 
My  mare  aint  a  better  stepper,  and  she's  worth  her 
two  hundred  any  day.  Are  you  fond  of  horses?” 

‘‘  Yes,  I  prefer  them  to  any  other  animals.” 

“  AVell,  now,  I  thought  as  much.  You  look  such  a 
thoroughbred  yourself  that  I  felt  sure  you’d  have 
a  good  eye  for  a  horse.  Vm  regular  soft  about  horses, 
and  I’m  glad  you  don’t  object.  You  don’t,  do  you?” 

“  I  object  ?  Oh  no,  not  in  the  least.” 

Mr.  Lawson  became  redder  and  redder  in  the  face, 
and  stared  more  pertinaciously  as  he  proceeded. 

There's  another  thing.  You  know  that  I’ve  been 
sweet  upon  Selina  Watson,  I  suppose.  Gals  put  each 
other  up  to  the  time  of  day,  I  know,  and  you  needn’t 
mind  saying.” 

Helen  bowed  her  acquiescence  with  a  smile  that  was 
quite  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

“  Well,  she’s  a  nice  gal  with  plenty  of  go  in  her,  and 
nobody  need  be  ashamed  of  having  tried  it  on  in  that 
quarter.  Besides,  what’s  past  is  past,  and  I'm  glad 
that  Gort  has  had  better  luck  than  I  had.  That’s  fair, 
isn't  it  ?”  And  in  the  exuberance  of  his  good  feeling 
towards  Mr.  Gort — it  almost  looked  like  gratitude — 
Mr.  Lawson  rose,  slapped  his  friend  on  the  back,  and 
heartily  congratulated  him.  “  I  sec  it’s  all  right,  Gort, 
my  boy,  and  I’m  ready  wdth  a  first-rate  tea-service 
whenever  it  comes  off.” 

Miss  Selina  declared,  with  happy  blushes  and  smiles, 
that  “  lie  was  ma-chong,  that  he  was !  She  was  not 
quite  so  sure  I  There  was  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip,”  and  the  like,  accompanied  by  little  paren¬ 
thetic  slaps,  and  pushes,  and  “  Dont’s,”  to  the  enamoured 
Mr.  Gort,  who,  in  the  intoxication  of  the  moment, 
seemed  perfectly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
witnesses  to  his  happiness.  Both  looked  supremely 
happy,  and  both  were  perhaps  equally  glad  that  the 
crisis  had  been  hastened.  Although  much  deeper  in 
love,  Mr.  Gort  was  not  of  quite  such  a  belligerent 
nature  as  his  rival,  and  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
openly  dare  him.  He  was  therefore  immensely  relieved 
by  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
shook  hands  as  gentlemen  should.  Helen  looked  on 
with  the  greatest  amusement — indeed,  she  seemed  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  spirit  of  mischief,  although  there  was  some- 
X  thing  hysterical  and  treacherous  in  her  laughter — on 
the  verge,  as  it  was,  of  a  sudden  ebullition  of  tears  and 
disdain.  But  unconscious  Mr.  Lawson  went  on  tempt¬ 
ing  his  fate  in  a  manner  which  only  its  grotesqueness 
protected  from  instant  chastisement.  Once  when  he 
ventured  to  hitch  his  chair  a  little  closer  to  hers,  a 
sudden  flash  from  the  eyes  turned  quickly  upon  him, 
an  expression  about  the  mouth,  and  the  decided  “-Give 
me  more  room,  sir !”  might  have  warned  him  that  there 
were  bounds  to  his  charmer’s  good-nature.  But  it  only 
added  to  his  admiration  of  her  as  a  spirity  one  that 
it  would  be  some  credit  to  hold  well  in  hand,  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  that  with 
either  woman  or  horse.  To  be  perfectly  straightforward 
and  above-board,  Mr.  Lawson  considered  it  only  right 
to  inform  his  companion  of  the  state  of  his  finances,  his 
obligations  to  his  family,  and  so  forth. 


“My  mother — I  hope  you’ll  like  the  old  lady,  miss- 
lives  with  my  sister,  in  a  cottage  a  little  way  this  side 
of  Slowcom.  She’s  got  three  hundred  a  year  of  her 
own — for  father  wasn’t  the  man  to  do  the  thing  shabby 
by  her,  because  it  was  her  money  that  made  him,  you 
sec.  When  he  died  and  the  house  came  to  me,  I  said 
she  might  just  as  well  pack  up  her  traps  and  begin 
separate  housekeeping  at  once.  When  I  take  my  wife 
home  it  shall  be  hers,  and  she  shall  play  first  fiddle 
among  the  women  kind.  That’s  fair  too,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Quito,  I  should  think.” 

“  AV'ell,  then,  I’ve  got  a  clear  four  hundred  a  year 
coming  in  now,  and  when  the  old  woman  drops  off 
there'll  be  another  three ;  so,  you  see,  I  can  offer  a  girl 
as  good  as  she  brings,  to  say  nothing  of  expectations ; 
and,  ’pon  my  soul,  if  half  of  what  Lawyer  Wood  hints 
to  me  about — he  won’t  mention  names  yet — is  true,  my 
expectations  might  set  many  a  first-rater  pulling  caps 
for  me.” 

“  And  have  you  fixed  upon  the  young  lady  to  be  so 
honoured,  Mr.  Lawson  ?” 

“  Well,  that  isn’t  bad — you  are  pretty  sharp,  miss! 
Ila,  ha !  Yes,  I  have ;  and  I’ll  stick  to  it,  too !” 

And  having  been  what  he  considered  perfectly  fair 
and  above-board,  Mr.  Lawson  relapsed  into  adoration, 
studying  his  bargain  at  all  jx>ints. 

When  Mrs.  Trevor  peeped  into  the  room  to  say  that 
supper  was  ready  and  waiting,  she  was  but  just  in  time 
to  prevent  Mr.  Lawson's  edification  as  to  the  real  Helen 
Trevor ;  for  the  latter’s  amused  fit  was  passing  off,  and 
she  was  tired  of  the  man’s  buffoonery.  Mrs.  Trevor, 
more  perceptive  and  sensitive  than  those  about  her, 
had  not  been  long  deceived  by  her  daughter’s  hilarity. 
She  saw  all  the  difference  between  Helen  and  the 
Watsons ;  and  when  at  some  joke  of  the  farmer’s  her 
daughter's  laughter  flashed  out  again,  she  felt  that  it 
was  but  the  last  upspringing  of  the  flame  that  was 
dying  out,  and  a  pained,  anxious  expression  stole  over 
her  face. 

Selina  Watson  interpreted  her  cousin’s  growing 
silence  and  reserve  to  be  the  first  symptoms  of  an 
attachment  towards  Mr.  Lawson.  But  there  was 
something  in  Helen’s  face  and  bearing  which  forbade 
congratulation.  “  It  affects  people  so  differently,”  she 
thought  when  she  went  up  to  help  her  cousin  dress  for 
the  walk  home,  and,  contrary  to  her  expectation,  no 
confidence  was  volunteered  respecting  Mr.  Lawson’s 
attentions.  “  Love  seems  to  make  clever  people  dull, 
and  dull  ones  clever,”  she  added,  imconsciously  illus¬ 
trating  the  great  poet’s  words  in  her  own  fashion. 

When  the  cousins  re-entered  the  drawing-room  t'ney 
found  Mr.  Lawson  waiting,  hat  in  hand,  to  accompany 
the  mother  and  daughter  to  Beech  Cottage. 

Mrs.  Trevor  stood  nervously  unpinning  and  pinning 
her  shawl  as  she  glanced  at  her  daughter’s  face,  and  said 
earnestly,  “  She  would  rather  not — she  should  be  right 
shamed  of  taking  Mr.  Lawson  all  that  way  out  of  his 
road  home,  that  she  should !” 

“Why,  Martha!  what’s  come  to  you?  Don’t  be 
spoiling  fun,  lass ;  you  didn’t  use  to  be  so  mighty 
particular  when  you  was  a  girl  yourself.  Do  you 
forget  when  you  was  about  sixteen,  how  long  you  was 
a-walking  home  from  the  Thorpe’s  wi’  young  Robert 
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Green  one  night  ?  Why,  you  waa  a  good  hour  after 
the  rest  of  ua,  if  you  waa  a  minute !  And  nought  to 
blame  either ;  eh,  Mr.  Lawaon  ?” 

And  here  Mr.  Lawaon  reeeived  a  friendly  nod  and 
poke  in  the  side  from  the  burly  farmer. 

“Father  ia  such  a  tease,”  laughed  Miss  Selina; 
“isn’t  he,  cousin?” 

“  Cousin,”  who  had  grown  very  pale  and  still,  shook 
hands  with  her  relations  and  Mr.  Oort  in  an  absent, 
far-off  way,  as  though  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  them. 
And  indeed  her  thoughts  had  wandered  far  enough 
away ;  for  the  striking  of  a  distant  clock  had  brought 
back  to  her  memory  the  old  turret  clock  at  the  Priory, 
with  a  rush  of  what  the  old  Psalmist  terms  “bitter 
gweet”  remembrances. 

She  was  hardly  conscious  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lawson’s  protection  home  had  been  made  to  her,  and 
that  she  had  bowed  acquiescence.  He  had  entirely 
slipped  out  of  her  memory,  and  his  presence  now  was  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  Helen  Trevor  to  be  cither 
noticed  or  objected  to.  So  the  three  oddly-matched 
companions  went  out  into  the  moonlight,  Helen 
receiving  the  parting  joke  from  her  uncle  that  “  If  she 
wanted  some  one  to  protect  her  home,  she  had  only  got 
to  say  the  word,  and  he’d  have  his  great-coat  on  in  no 
time.” 

Mr.  Lawson  had  reached  the  silent  stage  of  adoration, 
and  very  little  was  said  by  the  three  as  they  made  their 
way  up  the  hill  and  through  the  churchyard.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Lawson  would  have  liked  to  sec  some  symptoms  of 
timidity,  sufficient  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  his  prowess.  He  did  once  ask  if  they  were  afraid, 
and  ventured  to  offer  his  arm  to  Helen ;  but  the  cold 
surprise  in  the  eyes  turned  upon  him,  no  other  answer 
being  vouchsafed,  silenced  him  at  once.  But  though 
silenced  he  was  no  way  abashed — he  had  too  good  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lawson  for  that.  At  the  cottage  gate 
he  warmly  shook  hands  with  both  his  companions. 

“  You’ll  sec  me  again  in  two  or  three  days  ?”  he  said 
inquiringly. 

“I  think  you  had  better  not  take  the  trouble,  Mr. 
Lawson,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor  hesitatingly ;  “it's  a  smart 
way  to  come,  and — and  I  think  miss  would  rather  not.” 

“Miss”  was  gazing  at  the  moonlight,  “shimmering 
in  a  pathway  of  quivering  light”  on  the  sea,  her  eyes 
dim  with  tears,  and  heard  not  her  mother’s  words. 

“  She  won’t  be  so  cruel  as  to  say  that,  I’m  sure  ?” 
•aid  her  admirer,  appealing  directly  to  her. 

“Say  what?”  she  asked, 

“That  I’m  not  to  come  here  again,  miss.” 

“No;  why  should  I?”  replied  the  girl,  turning 
wonderingly  towards  him. 

“  That’s  enough  for  me,  miss !”  he  exclaimed,  shaking 
liands  with  them  both  over  again.  “  A  nod’s  as  good 
>8  a  wink  to  me  1” 

And  away  he  went,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  up 
the  hill  again. 

But  Mrs.  Trevor  was  not  so  easily  deceived.  After 
her  daughter  had  gone  up  to  her  room,  which  she  did 
immediately  they  entered  the  house,  and  Amelia  came 
10  with  her  sharp  questioning  words  and  looks,  she 
found  her  mistress  still  sitting  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
•8  her  daughter  had  left  her. 


“Was  that  young  Lawson  as  come  home  wi’  you? 
What  did  a  come  for  ?” 

“  Why,  to  see  us  home.” 

“  He's  struck  wi’  her,  then  ?” 

Mrs.  Trevor  raised  her  hands  to  her  face  to  hide  the 
falling  tears. 

“  She'll  never  be  struck  wi’  him,  ’Meliar,  nor  anybody 
else  in  Thorsall  1” 

“  Oh  no,  of  course  not,  ’taint  to  be  expected  that 
anybody  here  is  good  enough  to  keep  company  wi’  a 
fine  madam  as  is  ashamed  of  her  own  mother !” 

“  Don’t,  ’Aleliar ;  I  can't  bear  it.  I  love  her.  She 
can’t  help  being  so  different  to  us.” 

“Why  where's  your  sperct,  Martha  Trevor?  I 
should  be  right  shamed  of  crying  because  my  daughter 
looked  down  upon  me,  that  I  should !” 

“  I  love  her,”  was  all  the  defence  poor  Mrs.  Trevor 
had  to  make. 

“I  aint  patience  wi’  fools!”  exclaimed  Amelia, 
stalking  off  to  put  the  wood  in  the  oven  to  dry,  and 
make  sundry  other  preparations  for  the  morning. 

If  she  had  not  patience  with  fools,  she  paid  a  very 
high  compliment  to  her  mistress’s  wisdom  when 
attending  to  her  half-an-hour  after,  for  she  then 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  the  former  valuable  quality. 

“  Lor,  you  mus’n’t  be  folding  up  things  and  waiting 
upon  me  as  though  I  was  a  lady  born !  You’ll  spoil 
me,  ’Meliar,  that  you  will !”  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  with 
recovered  cheerfulness.  She  was  too  humble,  imselfish, 
and  trustful  to  be  very  long  depressed. 

“You  would  be  a-folding  up  your  shawl  without 
never  thinking  of  the  right  crease,’’  grumbled  the  gaunt 
maiden.  “You  never  curled  up  your  bonnet-strings 
last  time." 

CIIAI’TER  XV. 

TWO  LETTERS. 

HE  next  morning  brought  news  to  the  cottage. 

“  You  are  getting  grand,”  said  old  Jerry  as  he 
handed  two  missives  to  Amelia.  “  I  don’t  take  a  finer 
seal  nor  that  up  to  the  great  house.  There’s  a  crest 
for  you ;  I  call  that  something  like,  now  1” 

“  You'll  be  daft  to  your  dying  day,  you  will !”  was 
Amelia’s  reply  as  she  snatched  the  letters  from  his 
hand.  “A  good  thing  for  you  when  letter-carrying 
came  into  fashion :  you’d  never  so  much  as  earn  salt 
at  anything  else !  Cress,  indeed !  As  if  we  could  not 
have  ’em  any  day  we  liked !  They  can  be  bought,  I 
s’pose?”  she  added,  with  a  nearer  guess  at  the  truth 
than  she  was  conscious  of. 

“  No,  no,  that  ’em  can’t  I  They  ’longs  naturally  to 
the  great  folks ;  so  you  aint  quite  so  knowing  as  you 
take  yourself  to  be,”  replied  Jerry,  right  glad  to  be 
able  for  once  to  give  his  tormentor  as  good  as  she  sent. 

And  off  he  hobbled  up  the  hill  on  his  way  to  the 
parsonage,  chuckling  over  his  victory,  but  nevertheless 
hastening  his  steps  to  get  out  of  range  of  a  parting 
shot  from  the  enemy. 

Her  temper  not  improved  by  Jerry’s  audacity,  and 
the  doubt  cast  upon  the  capabilities  of  Beech  Cottage, 
Amelia  re-entered  the  house,  flung  the  letters  upon  the 
breakfast-table,  and  walked  off  to  her  own  domain. 
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“  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  I  think,  for  me 
to  be  took  to  task  by  such  a  poor  mortal  as  that!” 
she  exclaimed.  “  Who’ll  be  a-setting  up  for  having 
brains  next?” 

The  moment  Helen  entered  the  room  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  letters,  and  a  deep  crimson  flush  suffused  her 
cheeks.  She  recognised  Walter  Trevor’s  handwriting, 
and  the  light  that  sprang  to  her  eyes,  the  eager  way 
in  which  she  caught  up  the  letter,  broke  the  seal, 
and  became  absorbed  over  the  contents,  without  moving 
from  the  position  in  which  she  stood,  told  the  truth  to 
her  mother,  although  she  endeavoured  to  avert  her  eyes 
and  look  unconscious. 

“  Where  is  your  promised  permit,  my  dear  Helen  ?  I 
am  getting  more  out  of  patience  every  time  I  look  in 
the  letter-bag  and  find  nothing  from  you.  Tell  your 
mother  I  consider  that  I  have  been  as  unselfish  and 
patient  as  she  can  expect  me  to  be,  in  resigning  you  so 
entirely  thus  long.  She  will  not  be  separated  from 
you  for  any  length  of  time  again  (of  course  she  will 
reside  with  us  at  the  Hall),  and  therefore  I  hope  she 
will  be  generous  enough  to  spare  you  to  me  now.  I 
shall  expect  something  more  in  answer  to  this  than  the 
few  meagre  lines  with  which  you  notified  your  safe 
arrival,  and,  in  any  case,  you  will  see  me  at  Beech 
Cottage  very  shortly.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your 
hospitalities  for  rooms — any  inn  in  the  place  will  serve 
my  purpose — ^but  your  time  must  be  my  own.  My  sister 
says  all  that  is  kind ;  old  Wing  and  the  rest  send  their 
duty ;  the  old  man  takes  every  opportunity  to  inquire, 

‘  When  the  young  mistress  is  coming  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  ?’  and  I  only  succeed  in  satisfying  him  upon  the 
point  by  my  own  impatience,  which  must  be,  I  think, 
evident  to  the  dullest  comprehension  of  those  about  me. 
The  workpeople  are  busy  in  the  south  wing,  which  I 
am  transforming  after  a  fancy  of  my  own  ;  and  every¬ 
thing  here  is  en  train  for  your  reception.  Moreover, 
it  is  Slane’s  opinion  that  I  shall  not  be  fit  for  business 
(in  allusion  to  the  estate  accounts)  until  I’m  settled, 
which  speech  he  points  with  a  sly  look  and  quiet 
chuckle.  So  you  see  these  are  all-sufficient  reasons  for 
a  speedy  decision  on  your  part ;  and  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  have  very  little  to  add  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
suasion  when  we  meet. — ^Yours, 

“Walter  Trevor. 

“  P.S. — For  how  long  have  you  given  Stephens  leave 
<  f  absence  ?  Your  note  is  truly  feminine  in  its  lack 
of  detail.” 

The  sheet  was  turned  back,  and  the  letter  read  slowly 
through  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  was  still  in  her 
hand  when  Helen  sank  into  her  seat  with  a  happy 
little  sigh,  and  absently  took  her  cup  of  coffee  from  her 
mother. 

“There’s  another,  please,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Trevor, 
pointing  to  the  vmnoticed  letter  which  lay  still  un¬ 
opened. 

“  Oh,  from  Stephens !”  And  Helen  carelessly  opened 
the  envelope,  ran  her  eyes  over  the  note  it  contained, 
and  threw  it  aside. 

“  I  hope  she  got  safe  to  her  friends,  and  is  quite 
well,  miss,”  ventured  her  mother  timidly. 

“  Safe  ?”  Helen  glanced  at  the  note  again — its 


contents  had  been  forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  “  Yes, 
quite  w’cll ;  read  what  she  says.” 

And  the  letter  was  carelessly  tossed  towards  her 
mother.  Not  quite  sure  that  it  was  manners  to  appear 
wishful  to  read  it,  or  that  it  was  manners  to  have  asked 
the  question,  poor  Mrs.  Trevor  sat  turning  it  over  in 
her  hands,  and  looking  hesitatingly  at  her  daughter. 

But  Helen  was  for  the  moment  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  either  her  mother  or  Stephens.  She  sat 
absently  toying  with  her  letter,  a  smile  upon  her  lips, 
and  her  whole  face  radiant  with  the  light  of  love. 

“  You  are  not  eating  nothing,  dear.  Won’t  you  try 
some  of  this  brawn,  miss?” 

“  No,  thank  you ;  I  have  finished.”  And  the  light 
suddenly  faded  from  her  face,  her  brows  knitting 
and  lips  becoming  compressed,  as  she  rose  and  stood 
by  the  window  a  few  moments,  the  letter  crushed 
in  her  hand.  Those  few  words  of  Mrs.  Trevor’s  had 
at  once  taken  all  the  sunlight  out  of  the  picture,  and 
she  was  painfully  conscious  of  it.  She  saw,  too,  that 
her  daughter  had  no  intention  of  making  her  a  con¬ 
fidante  respecting  the  letter  that  had  had  such  an  effect 
upon  herself.  Presently  Helen  took  her  hat,  and  went 
out  without  a  word.  It  required  no  little  effort  on 
Mrs.  Trevor’s  part  to  put  on  a  smiling  aspect  for  Amelia, 
who  cfime  unceremoniously  in  to  clear  away. 

“  Where’s  she  off  to  now  ?” 

“Gone  down  towards  the  sea,  I  think,”  replied 
Mrs.  Trevor,  with  a  not  very  successful  attempt  at  a 
laugh.  “It’s  new  to  miss,  you  know,  and  the  tide’s 
high  this  morning.  Some  folks  are  so  fond  of  the  sea, 
aint  they  ?” 

As  if  she  could  for  one  moment  blind  Amelia. 

“Miss”  (the  satire  which  Amelia  managed  to  ex¬ 
press  in  the  emphasis  of  the  word !)  “  has  got  another 
pain  in  her  temper,  I  expect.  She  aint  the  sort  to  be 
much  troubled  wi’  fondness  for  anything,  I  take  it.” 

“  Don’t,  please.” 

But  Amelia  pleased  to  go  on. 

“  Where  did  they  letters  come  from  ?” 

“  This  came  from  Mrs.  Stephens,  the  lady  as  came 
with  her,  you  know”  (poor  Mrs.  Trevor  dared  not  again 
say  “  miss,”  and  could  not  use  a  more  familiar  term). 
“  She  got  to  her  journey’s  end  safe,  and  is  quite  well; 
her  letter  says  that  she  found  her  brother  and  all  her 
friends  quite  well.” 

But  Amelia  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  way.  A 
superabundance  of  information  about  one  letter  was 
not  to  make  up  for  there  being  none  about  the  other. 
Besides,  she  had  all  her  life  been  accustomed  to  know 
everything  about  everything  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  those  she  lived  with,  and  it  had  hitherto  seemed 
only  natural  and  right  that  Mrs.  Trevor  and  she  should 
discuss  their  mutual  experiences. 

“  Where  did  the  other  letter  come  from  ?” 

“  I — don’t — ^know.” 

“  Didn’t  she  tell  you,  then  ?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  bless  her  impudence  I  And  a  pretty  sort  of 

a  mother  you  must  be !  Why  I  would  ha -  There! 

come  along  and  see  after  the  baking,  do !” 

Mrs.  Trevor  followed  her  at  once,  fain  to  obey 
without  a  word.  But  Amelia  shut  herself  up  in  the 
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icollcry,  where  she  went  through  some  mysterious 
performance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  emerged  again  with 
iiflamed  eyes,  and  marks  indicative  of  severe  rubbing 
on  her  cheeks,  walked  gravely  up  to  Mrs.  Trevor,  and 
gave  her  a  sounding  kiss.  Mrs.  Trevor  put  her  arms 
round  the  oth<5r’s  neck,  and  the  two  women  cried  for  a 
little  while  in  each  other's  arms,  then  sentiment  was 
put  on  one  side,  and  they  set  steadily  to  work  again 
quite  refreshed,  chatting  loud  and  cheerily,  as  their 
habit  was  when  busy  about  household  matters. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PL.VTE. 

Biude’s  Toilet. — Under-dress  of  poult  de  sole,  very 
ample  at  the  back,  with  a  long  train.  Low  bodice.  The 
high  tunic  dress  is  of  tulle,  trimmed  with  satin  cross- 
Btrips  and  insertion  of  Valenciennes  lace.  Coiffure  :i 
la  Russo,  with  waved  bandeaux  on  the  forehead,  and 
long  frizzed  curls.  Tulle  veil,  open  on  the  side,  and 
fastened  with  a  diadem  of  orange-blossoms  and  lilac. 

Bkidesmaid’s  Toilet. — Marie  Antoinette  dress  of  silk, 
cut  slantways,  and  ornamented  with  white  satin  braids. 
The  fichu,  with  ends  forming  a  waistband,  is  trimmed 
with  two  small  flowers  of  the  same  material,  edged 
with  white  satin  braid.  Plain  tight  sleeves.  AVhite 
tulle  bonnet,  with  a  tulle  scarf  tied  under  the  chignon. 
Diadem  of  myosotis  and  lilies.  The  strings  arc  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  cockade  on  one  side,  and  fastened  with 
a  bunch  of  lilies. 

COSTL’JIE  FOIi  A  I^iITTLE  GlRL  SEVEN  YeARS  OLD. — 
Boplin  dress  trimmed  with  satin  cross-strips.  The 
tunic  is  crossed  on  the  side,  and  forms  two  points  in 
front  and  one  at  the  back,  each  being  terminated  with 
a  satin  ball.  Pleated  chemisette ;  velvet  toquet,  with  a 
white  satin  brim,  and  a  humming-bird  with  a  long  tail. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

CASHMERE  SUPPEI'- 

Material:  Blue,  grteii,  red,  hhtek-hrown,  and  tchite 
chth ;  while  braid;  1  skein  of  yellow  purse  silk,  2  skeins 
of  black ;  1  skein  of  red  wool. 

This  is  a  truly  Oriental  design,  and  as  such  a  really 
perfect  specimen,  having  been  copied  from  an  original 
Hindustanee  pattern.  This  style  being  now  extremely 
fashionable,  we  hope  the  slipper  will  prove  very  accept¬ 
able  to  our  readers. 

It  is  easy  to  work,  and  requires  very  little  time, 
trouble,  or  expense.  To  copy  it  the  best  way  will  be 
to  trace  all  the  outlines  on  paper,  then  cut  out  the 
outer  half  of  the  slipper  in  blue  and  the  inner  half  in 
green  cloth ;  sew  both  parts  together,  and  stitch  down 
a  piece  of  plain  white  worsted  braid  over  the  seam  with 
fine  red  wool ;  edge  the  braid  on  either  side  with  black 
silk  in  Mexico  stitch.  Next  cut  out  the  different  patterns 
in  brown,  red,  and  white  cloth,  work  them  in  applique 
in  their  respective  places,  and  edge  them  round  in  the 
same  way  as  the  braid,  copying  the  colours  from  our 
illustration.  The  stars,  flowers,  branches,  and  arabesque 
patterns  are  worked  over  the  cloth  in  point  Mexico  and 
point  Russe,  with  black  and  yellow  purse  silk,  the 
small  crosses  in  satin  stitch. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbone-place, 
Oxford-street,  London,  W.,  supplies  the  above  materials 
for  48.  Cd.  Postage,  fid. ;  commencing,  la.  extra. 


THE  :\IYSTERY  OF  NATURE. 

'l'’IIE  works  of  God  are  fair  for  naught 
Unless  our  eyes,  in  seeing. 

See  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 
That  animates  its  being. 

The  outward  form  is  not  the  wliole, 

But  every  part  is  moulded 
To  image  forth  an  inward  soul 
That  dimly  is  unfolded. 

The  shadow,  pictured  in  the  lake 
By  every  tree  that  trembles. 

Is  cast  for  more  than  just  the  s.ake 
Of  that  wliich  it  resembles. 

Tlie  dew  falls  nightly,  not  alone 
Because  the  meadows  need  it, 

But  on  an  errand  of  its  own 
To  human  souls  that  heed  it. 

The  stars  are  lighted  in  the  skies 
Not  merely  for  their  shining. 

But,  like  the  looks  of  loving  eyes. 

Have  meanings  worth  divining. 

The  waves  that  moan  along  the  shore, 
The  winds  that  sigh  in  blowing. 

Are  sent  to  teach  a  mystic  lore 
Which  men  are  wise  ih  knowing. 

The  clouds  around  the  mountain  peak. 
The  rivers  in  their  winding. 

Have  secrets  which  to  all  that  seek 
Are  precious  in  the  finding. 

Tlius  Nature  dwells  within  our  reach, 
But  though  we  stand  so  near  her. 

We  still  interpret  half  her  speech 
With  ears  too  dull  to  hear  her. 

W’hoever,  at  the  coarsest  sound, 

StiU  listens  for  the  finest. 

Shall  hear  the  noisy  world  go  round 
To  music  the  divinest. 

Whoever  yearns  to  see  aright 
Because  his  heart  is  tender. 

Shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  light 
In  every  earthly  sjilendour. 

So,  since  the  universe  began. 

And  till  it  shall  be  ended. 

The  soul  of  Nature,  soul  of  man. 

And  soul  of  God  are  blended. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


887. — Double  Button-Hole  or 
Double  Over-Cast  Stitch. 


(FOR  worlcing  our  Crochet,  Tatting, 
Knitting,  Netting,  and  Embroidery  Pat¬ 
terns,  we  beg  to  recommend  to  Subscribers 
tlie  Cottons  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  cuid 
Co.,  of  Derby.) 

887. — Double  Button-Hole  or 
Double  Over-Cast  Stitch. 

This  stitch  is  worked  round  the 
edge  of  materials  like  common  but¬ 
ton-hole  stitch.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  trimming.  As  can  be  distinctly 
seen  in  illustration,  2  knots  are 
necessary  for  every  stitch.  The 
first  one  is  a  button-hole  stitch. 
For  the  second  stitch,  make  a  loop 


889. — Point  Russe  Stitch  fob 
Slipper  No.  890. 


of  the  cotton  turned  upwards,  insert  the  needle  into 
the  material  from  illustration,  the  loop  must  be  plaeed 
round  the  point  of  the  needle,  and  complete  the  stitch 
by  drawing  the  needle  out.  'ITiis  stitch  can  be  worked 
in  scallops  or  straight  lines,  according  to  taste. 

888. 

Pincushion  with  Needle- 
Book. 

Materials:  White  and  green 
glace  silk';  white  flannel ;  glazed 
calico;  canvas;  'fine  silk  cord  of 
the  colours  of  the  silk;  narrow 
green  silk  braid;  black,  green, 
and  white  sewing-silk ;  large  and 
.<mall  round  steel  buttons;  small 
flat  steel  buttons;  black  and 
crystal  beads,  bran. 

Our  pattern  is  a  round  pin¬ 
cushion,  on  which  a  needle- 
book  is  fastened  like  a  flag. 

-\t  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff  4 
small  pockets  are  sewn  on  the 
cushion,  in  which  scissors, 
thimble,  cotton,  &c.,  can  be 
placed.  Make  first  a  round 
cushion  of  glazed  calico,  and 
stuff  it  with  bran,  measuring 
about  5^  inches  across  and  2 
inches  in  height.  This  cushion 
is  covered  on  one  side  with 
green  silk,  on  the  other  side 
embroider  on  canvas  a  sort  of 
plaited  pattern.  The  cushion 
is  ornamented  all 
round  with  a  flounce 
formed  of  different 
pieces  of  green  and 
white  silk.  They  are 
jirepared  from  illus¬ 
tration,  ornamented 
with  braid  and  em¬ 
broidery,  pleated  and 
sewn  together.  The 
seam  of  the  flounce 
is  covered  with  white 
and  black  silk  coni, 
sewing  upon  every 
white  piece  a  small 
ilat  steel  button  and 
:>  tassels.  Then  take 
a  round  piece  of  deal 
1 1 J  inches  long,  cover 


it  with  green  filoselle,  leaving  free  Ij  inches  of  it  from 
the  end.  Draw  the  uncovered  end  through  the  centre 
of  the  cushion,  so  as  to  let  it  show  at  the  bottom  to  the 
length  of  two-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  screw  on  a  large 
round  deal  button,  like  those  that  terminate  wooden  knit¬ 
ting-needles.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  piece  of  deal  fasten  a 
large  round  steel  button.  For 
each  of  the  4  horn-shaped 
pockets  which  are  placed 
round  the  piece  of  deal,  cut 
a  three-cornered  piece  of 
cardboard  and  green  and 
white  silk.  Sew  the  braid 
on  the  white  piece,  fasten  the 
2  pieces  of  silk  over  the 
piece  of  cardboard  at  the  top 
with  button-hole  stitch,  all 
1  ound  with  over-cast ;  fasten 
the  pockets  together  with  a 
few  stitches  at  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom,  and  secure 
them  at  the  same  time  round 
the  piece  of  deal.  A  row  of 
black  beads,  and  another  of 
crystal  ones,  is  wound  round 
the  latter  from  the  pocketa 
to  the  top.  The  needlebook 
only  remains  to  be  worked. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  white 
silk,  another  of  green,  and  a 
piece  of  white  flannel.  The 
liece  of  white  silk  is  em- 
iroidered  in  the  centre  from 
the  illustration.  It  is  edged 
all  round  with  braid. 
The  body  of  the 
beetle  is  worked  in 
applique  of  brown 
silk,  and  the  grass¬ 
hopper  in  applique  of 
green  crape ;  the  rest 
of  the  pattern  is 
worked  in  satin  stitch, 
over-cast,  and  point 
russe,  in  black, 
brown,  green,  and 
grey  silk.  Then 
fasten  the  green  and 
white  pieces  of  silk 
together  over  card¬ 
board  with  button¬ 
hole  stitch  of  green 
silk,  and  tack  the 


888. — Pincushion  with  Needlebook. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


as  seen  iu  illustration.  The  plaiting  is  done  in  the 
easiest  manner  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  upon  which 
the  lines  for  the  direction  of  the  strips  have  been 
traced  beforehand.  AVhere  the  strips  cross  each  other, 
fasten  them  together  with  a  few  stitches.  Trim  it 
round  the  edge  with  a  strip  of  muslin  arranged  in 
Vandykes,  as  seen  in  illustration. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 

ER  Majesty’s  Opeea,  Drury  Laxe. — ’fliis  is  the 
new  title  which  ilr.  Mapleson  has  prefixed  to  the 
old  temple  so  long  consecrated  to  the  legitimate  drama. 
Even  the  most  rigid  sticklers  for  patent  rights  and  pri^d- 
legcs  cannot  but  feel  gratified  that  a  temporary  home 
has  been  afforded  in  the  building  in  every  respect  best 
suited  for  the  purpose  for  Italian  opera,  which  has 
long  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  absolute 
necessity  rather  than  of  agreeable  luxury  in  this 
country.  All  the  old  favourites  of  Italy,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  are  engaged,  assisted  by  the 
popular  artistes  of  France  and  England,  and  we  hope 
to  have  to  record  many  delightful  musical  evenings 
while  their  dulcet  strains  resound  within  the  walls  of 
Old  Drury. 

Chiefly  noticeable  in  the  prospectus  issued  by  Mr. 
Mapleson  are  the  promised  revivals  of  Rossinfs  delight¬ 
ful  opera.  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  Auber’s  Gustavus,  both 
almost  novelties  from  their  rare  performance,  and  the 
production  of  the  opera  of  Lohengrin,  from  the  pen  of 
the  prophet  of  the  future,  Ilcrr  Wagner. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane — to  return  pro 
tern,  to  the  old  patronymic — revivals  of  the  sterling 
plays  and  comedies  of  the  old  dramatists  continued  in 
vogue  up  to  the  close  of  the  season,  which  ended 
brilliantly  with  Roh  Roy,  with  all  the  splendid  specta¬ 
cular  effects  that  tended  so  greatly  to  its  success  last 
year.  Othello  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  followed 
close  upon  Richard  III.,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last 
number.  We  are  not  admirers  of  Mr.  Phelps’s  render¬ 
ing  of  either  of  these  Venetian  heroes,  the  Jew  or  the 
“much-abused”  Moor,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  assumed  the  part  of  Hamlet  on  the 
occasion  of  his  benefit,  and  acquitted  himself  of  his 
arduous  task  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patrons. 
A  drama,  entitled  The  Prisoner  of  Toulon,  was  produced 
as  an  after-piece  towards  the  close  of  the  season.  It 
was  from  the  pen  of  a  Colonel  A.  Richards,  author,  we 
believe,  of  some  fugitive  pieces,  but  whose  name  is 
chiefly  familiar  in  connection  with  the  Volunteer  move¬ 
ment  in  this  coimtry.  Its  merits  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  entitle  it  to  lasting  success. 

At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Mr. 
Gye  has  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  his  rival  entre¬ 
preneur,  and  the  production  of  the  various  attractive 
novelties  he  promises  we  will  duly  chronicle. 

At  the  Ilaymarket,  after  the  long  and  continuous 
success  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson’s  admirably-written 
drama  of  David  Garrick,  a  drama  entitled  A  Hero  of 
Romance,  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  Octave 
Feuillet  by  Westland  Marston,  was  produced  with 
complete  success,  the  principal  parts  being  sustained 


in  their  own  inimitable  way  by  Messrs.  Sothern,  Buck- 
stone,  and  Compton,  and  Miss  Madge  Robertson. 

No  change  as  yet  at  the  Adelphi,  where  No  Thorough¬ 
fare  still  holds  successful  sway. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  performance  of  the  German  actor 
Herr  Bandmann  in  Narcisse  proved  tolerably  attrac¬ 
tive.  Possessed  of  a  good  physique,  clear  ringing  voice, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  passionate  energy,  this  latest 
importation  from  the  continent  may  be  pronounced  to 
have  achieved  here  what  is  there  denominated  un  succa 
(Testime.  He  is  admirably  supported  by  Miss  Herbert 
as  the  haughty  and  unscrupulous  Marquise  de  Pom¬ 
padour,  who  both  looks  and  acts  the  character  to  the 
life,  while  ilessrs.  Jordan  and  AV.  Farren  arc  excellent 
in  their  respective  roles  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and 
Comte  de  Barry;  and  Miss  Milly  Palmer  is  a  very 
pleasing  representative  of  the  young  actress  Doris 
(iuinault.  The  piece  itself,  however,  is  not  to  our 
taste,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mounted.  These 
French  pieces  imperatively  demand  a  certain  elegance 
and  even  splendour  of  appointment  which  can  by  no 
means  be  dispensed  with  with  impunity. 

At  the  Olympic  a  fresh  adaptation  of  Dickens's 
Martin  Chuzzleicit  forms  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  one 
which  proves  sufficiently  substantial  and  appetisani 
with  such  a  galaxy  of  talent  included  for  the  represen¬ 
tation.  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  as  the  representative  of  the 
immortal  Sairey  Gamp,  whose  household  name  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  is  a  fund  of  amusement  in  him¬ 
self  ;  and  the  Pecksniff  of  Mr.  Addison,  the  Tom  Pinch 
of  Jlr.  G.  Taylor,  the  Montague  Tigg  of  Mr.  G.  Vin¬ 
cent,  and,  above  all,  the  Nadgett  of  Mr.  Ashley,  are 
portraitures  that  seem  to  have  started  into  life  from  the 
canvas.  Miss  Louisa  Moore  imparts  great  delicacy  and 
feeling  to  the  interesting  character  of  Slary  Graham, 
and  Miss  E.  Farren  looks  very  pretty — too  pretty— as 
the  boy  Bailey.  AVe  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
inimitable  impersonation  of  this  part  by  Mrs.  Keeley. 

At  the  Princess's  the  reign  of  Mr.  Boucicault’s 
famous  and  ever  fresh  and  attractive  Irish  and  American 
dramas,  so  full  of  stirring  and  thrilling  interest,  and 
set  off  to  the  utmost  advantage  by  splendid  scenic 
effects,  was  only  suspended  to  make  way  for  a  revival 
of  his  drama  of  Jeannie  Deans ;  or,  the  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian,  adapted  from  the  novel  of  that  name  by  the 
famous  romancist.  Sir  AA’altcr  Scott. 

The  St.  James’s  forte  lies  in  the  truthful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  domestic  drama  and  light  comedy,  which 
specialites  have  been  happily  illustrated  by  The  Chimnejj 
Corner  of  Mr.  II.  T.  Craven,  in  which  the  part  of  the 
hero  is  piost  admirably  sustained  by  the  author  of  the 
piece;  and  The  Happy  Pair,  a  pleasing  and  original 
comedietta  by  Mr.  S.  Theyre,  the  principal  roles  in 
which  are  most  effectively  impersonated  by  Mr.  AV. 
Farren  and  the  fair  manageress.  Miss  Herbert,  who 
contrive  to  combine  their  performance  here  with  their 
duties  at  the  Lyceum. 

At  the  Strand  the  comedietta  entitled  Orange  Blot- 
soms,  with  the  popular  burlesque  of  Paris;  or,  Hw 
Lempriere,  forms  an  attractive  bill  of  fare;  and  the 
most  noticeable  event  at  the 

Royalty  is  the  announcement  of  the  final  withdrawal 
of  Black-Eyed  Susan  after  an  unprecedented  run  of 
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three  years  to  make  way  for  a  burlesque  on  the 
jiTOurite  opera  of  The  Buhcmian  Girl,  from  the  prac- 
tised  pen  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  which  will  probably 
ittain  to  as  good  an  old  age  as  its  predecessor. 

The  New  Holborn  Theatre  is  announced  to  re-open, 
ledecorated  and  embellished,  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Fanny  Josephs. 

The  Classical  Concerts,  which  form  the  delight  of 
music-lovers  during  the  winter  season,  are  now  drawing 
to  a  close  as  spring  advances. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie — to  whom  belongs  the  honour  of 
laying  during  this  season  and  the  preceding  presented 
the  English  public  with  two  superb  representations  of 
the  great  classieal  masterpieces  of  Sophocles  and  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Antigone  and  G£<lipus  Coloncus — gave  at  his 
last  concert  bnt  one  selections  from  these  two  grand 
compositions,  as  also  from  Mendelssohn’s  exquisite 
setting  of  Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


Pakis,  March. 

HERE  is  nothing  of  any  particular  importance  now 
stirring  the  gay  world  of  Paris.  We  cannot  be 
yery  gay  in  Lent,  and  dinners  of  meagre  soup  are  not 
inyiting ;  only  we  do  not  always  keep  our  fasts  very 
strictly.  We  contrive  sometimes  an  omelette  not  un¬ 
like  in  richness  and  flavour  the  famous  omelette  au 
/ion— we  put  a  little  gravy  to  our  spinaeh — and  what 
we  do  at  our  tables  we  extend  to  amusements.  We 
must  be  amused,  although  the  Church  may  bo  angry 
and  threaten. 

The  Church  and  the  Theatre  have  often  been,  per¬ 
haps  always,  in  opposition,  but  the  matter — in  a  small 
way — has  lately  become  amusingly  personal.  The 
curate  of  the  Madeleine,  after  severely  censuring  his 
congregation  for  going  to  the  Theatre  Franejais,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  excommunicate  any  one  of  them, 
or  all  of  them,  he  could  detect  in  having  done  so ;  they 
should  not  come  to  church,  like  good  Christians,  if 
they  went  to  the  playhouse.  When  the  premonition 
reached  the  ears  of  M.  le  Directcur,  he  replied,  “Very 
good ;  I  refuse  tickets  henceforth  to  whosoever  among 
the  audience  attends  church  1”  Who  is  to  get  the  best 
of  it — priest  or  player  ? 

It  is  a  popular  prejudice  with  you  islanders  that 
nobody  can  comprehend  your  great  dramatist  but  your¬ 
selves.  Our  German  cousins  profess  to  see  in  all  he 
wrote  a  depth  of  philosophical  speculation  of  which  even 
yon,  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  are  ignorant. 
To  the  German  critic  you  will  occasionally  listen,  but 
*ill  give  us  no  credit  either  for  understanding  or  appre- 
riating  the  poet,  of  whom  we  are  supposed  to  know  so 
little  as  to  call  him  “the  divine  Williams.”  It  is  a 
»  great  mistake  on  your  part.  Shakspeare  receives 
from  us  his  meed  of  honour,  and  only  a  few  days  since 

have  put  his  melancholy  mad  Dane  upon  the  Opera 
stage,  with  the  music  of  M.  Ambrose  Thomas.  Mdlle. 
Silsson  made  an  interesting  Ophelia,  dying,  like  the 
wan,  singing.  Faure  was  Hamlet,  and  played  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  duo  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia — 
“Pourquoi  de  tournez-vous  lea  yeux  ?” — was  rapturously 
received ;  the  choruses  were  magnificent.  At  the  close 
of  the  opera,  Mdlle.  Nilsson  was  twice  called  before  the 


curtain,  and  the  stage  was  literally  covered  with 
bouquets.  There  has  been  no  sparing  of  expense  in 
the  production  of  Hamlet ;  the  scenery  is  all  good,  and 
the  appointments  superb.  As  for  the  libretto,  it  is  the 
work  of  MM.  Carre  and  Barbier,  and  those  con¬ 
scientious  gentlemen  have  done  no  despite  of  your  great 
bard.  Probably  you  will  complain :  the  whole  of  the 
five-act  tragedy  is  not  there,  could  not  be  there,  but  no 
unnecessary  liberties  have  been  taken — your  “  Williams” 
has  not  suffered  much.  On  the  great  night  of  Ilamkt 
there  was  a  state  concert  at  the  Tuileries,  but  the  house 
was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  audience. 

As  a  rule  there  is  but  small  interest  for  ladies  in  the 
debates  of  the  Legislative  Chambers,  and  whether  they 
are  reported  or  not  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence  to 
us.  But  by  one  article  of  the  New  Press  Bill,  journals 
are  made  open  to  prosecutions  and  a  fine  of  500f.  for 
reporting  the  affairs  of  private  life.  No  more  will 
balls,  routes,  and  fetes  be  chronicled.  The  programme 
for  entertainments  will  no  longer  be  given.  No  more 
will  the  shape,  materials,  and  ornamentation  of  ladies’ 
dresses  be  prominent.  The  true  end  and  aim  of  an 
elaborate  toilet  will  be  more  than  half  destroyed,  for 
the  report  thereof  will  never  go  forth  to  the  world 
under  a  penalty  of  500f.  Dress !  why  what  do  people 
go  into  society  for  but  to  exhibit  their  toilets,  to  win 
admiration,  and  excite  envy  ?  Men  do  not  hesitate  on 
meeting  a  lady  to  tell  her  how  well  her  dress  becomes 
her — we  accept  compliments  paid  to  the  milliner  and 
dressmaker — quelle  belle  robe  makes  the  heart  beat 
quick.  And  it  is  delightful  to  know  that  the  report  of 
our  triumph  is  heralded  to  the  world — that  the 
dress  we  went  to  church  in  was  observed  by  a  reporter 
and  duly  mentioned  in  the  newspaper.  And  all  this  is 
to  come  to  an  end !  It  falls  hard  oh  us,  and  the  poor 
journalists  will  suffer.  How  many  invitations  to 
grand  receptions  will  they  lose  ? — receptions  and  balls 
to  which  they  were  only  asked  that  a  due  report  might 
appear  next  day  of  the  rich  robes  and  flashing  diamonds 
on  view  over  night. 

The  tour  of  Prince  Napoleon,  which  everybody 
understood  was  to  be  strictly  private,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  criticism.  The  Prince’s  idea  of  incog¬ 
nito  is  so  singularly  original !  In  visiting  the  King  of 
Prussia  he  used  one  of  the  lumbering  but  splendid 
royal  carriages  and  not  a  private  vehicle ;  when  a  quiet 
little  entertainment  was  given  by  the  French  minister 
to  the  stranger  guest  all  the  official  people  were 
publicly  invited.  The  Prince  has  also  had  three  or 
four  interviews  with  Bismarck.  What  does  this  moan? 
It  is  evident  there  is  some  other  motive  besides  that  of 
change  of  air  and  the  benefit  of  the  Prince’s  health. 

We  have  had  a  dreadful  storm,  quite  a  hurricane, 
and  the  result  has  been  several  severe  accidents.  The 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  has  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  ;  in  the  Rue  de  Marignan  two  stacks  of 
chimneys  were  blown  down ;  in  the  Boulevard 
d’Argeneau  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  in 
several  places  we  had  showers  of  slates — slates  that 
cracked  windows  and  glass  roofs,  and  poured  in  on 
drawing-room  furniture  and  rare  exotics.  Such  a 
tempest  has  not  happened  here  for  a  long  time.  It 
created  a  sensation. 
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HEADDRESSES  AND  BODICE. 


This  headdress  has  the  shape  of  a  rosette,  with  a  long  black  lace 
lappet ;  it  is  ornameuted  with  nlack  and  bronzed  leaves  and  grapes. 


897.— White  Alpaca  Bodice. 
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895. — Leaf  for  Headdress  No.  894  (Full  Size). 


Cut  out  a  circle  of  stiff  net  naeasuring  three  inches  across ;  round 
this  circle,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  inch  from  the  edge,  sew  on  a  full 


894. — The  Rosette 
Headdress. 


896. — ^The  Blackberry 
Blossom  Wreath. 


894  and  895. — The  Rosette  Headdress. 


Our  patteni  is 
a  small  wreath 
of  blackberry 
blossoms,  black-  3 
berries,  and  ? 
leaves,  one  long  v 
spray  of  which  J 
hangs  down  over 
the  neck  at  the  < 
back. 


897. 

Bodice  of  White  Alpaca 


Our  pattern  is  made  of 
white  alpaca,  and  the  trim¬ 
ming,  of  blue  glace  silk, 
forms  a  low  corselet,  neck¬ 
band,  epaulettes,  and  deep 
cuffs  over  it.  The  blue  silk 
is  scalloped  out  round  the 
edges,  and  piped  with  white; 
it  is  trimmed  with  a  horda 
worked  in  chain  stitch  vitk 
white  purse  silk.  The  alpici 
bodice  is  made  plain,  and 
fastened  in  front  with  bine 
silk  buttons.  The  plain  border 
down  the  front  is  piped  wHk 
blue  silk.  This  style  of  trim¬ 
ming  may  be  copied  for  the 
bodice  of  a  high  dress. 


Blackberry 

Blossom 

Wreath. 


896. 


898. 

Ball  Dress 
Bodice. 


The  origind 

G'ern  of  this 
dress  is 
made  of  ^ 
silk  gauze. 
bodice  is  trim¬ 
med  with  croBS 
pleats  of  the 
same  material, 
edged  with  grey 
satin,  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  strips 
and  bows  of  blue 


black  lace  border  two  inches 
wide ;  then  fasten  (he  berries 
and  leaves  in  the  centre.  The 
black  leaves  are  made  from 
No.  895  of  stiff  net  and  tulle ; 
the  leaf  is  edged  all  round 
with  fine  wire,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  bugles;  in  the 
centre  it  is  ornamented  with 
gold  braid.  Black  velvet 
leaves  may  be  used  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  ITie  lappet  consists 
of  two  lace  borders  sewn 
together  and  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  headdress.  Small 
strips  of  black  velvet  pinked 
out  all  round  are  sewn  on  the 
lappet  at  regular  distances. 
This  headdress  is  also  very 
pretty  made  of  brown  lace 
and  leaves. 


XUM 


BODICE  A^^)  FICHUS. 


Corset  Controversy.” 
Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  interest, 
originally  awakened  by 
the  addresses  delivered 
at  our  “  Conversa¬ 
zione  and  a  volume 
has  been  written,  which 
includes  a  great  deal 
of  the  correspondence 
which  has  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  and  else¬ 
where.  Costumes  from 
early  ages  are  depicted 
in  this  book — of  which 
we  have  seen  the  proof 
sheets — all  tending  to 
show  that  the  use  of 
the  Corset  is  of  the 


898.— Ball  Duess  Bodice. 


899. — ^Young  Lady’s  Ficuu 
(Front). 


900. — Young  Lady’s  Fichu 
(Back). 


901.— M.ARIE  Antoinette  Ficuu. 
This  elegant  fichu  is  made  of  spotted 
vhite  silk  tulle.  It  is  trimmed  all  round 
vith  a  tulle 
bouillon,  which 
round  the 
upper  edge  is 

the  lower  edge  ^ 

bouillon  is  (X 

pip^  with  pink 

Htin  on  either 

Bde,andapink 

•tin  ribbon  is 


past,  the  long  past,  and  that  Crino¬ 
line,  like  Beauty,  is  of  no  clime. 

M’e  w'onder  that  so  much  could 
be  made  out  of 
these  subjects 
as  has  been 
made ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  we  should 
have  wondered 
some  time  ago. 

perience  of 

■!■(  months  has 

■!  I  taught  us  that 

■  I  there  is  no  sub- 

ject  more  in- 

m  women  than 

''  Kjt'ucing  as  we 

■  statistics  of 

of  Paris,  \yeiss 

-we  may  no  lon- 
? ''-vyY  ger  be  asto- 

nished  at  the 
fortunes  that 
fashion  creates 


tbe  fichu  is 
trimmed  with 
BUTow  and  the 
bottom  with  a 
•leep  blonde 


901 . — Marie  Antoinette  Fichu. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  mSS  PATIENCE  CAERIIYDON. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERIIYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

EY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-WIXK.” 

Journal  Continued. 

JULY  20th.  Miss  Malliveiy  and  I  have  scarce  grown 
friends  even  yet.  Indeed,  she  pleases  me  no  more 
than  on  the  first  day  she  came.  Rut  it  is  not  so  with 
my  father.  He  plays  the  host  very  assiduously  now, 
and  every  day  some  new  excursion  is  made  to  give  her 
pleasure. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  she  means,  and  what  she  wants. 
AVhcu  I  see  her  leaning  on  my  father's  arm,  with  her 
showering  gold  tresses  floating  on  his  shoulder,  I  say  to 
myself,  “  She  wants  to  be  Mrs.  Caerhydon  of  Gualmara.’’ 
When  I  see  the  flash  of  her  eye  when  it  turns  upon 
Alan  Fulke  and  poor  me,  I  say,  “She  loves  this  pseudo- 
lover  of  mine,  and  she  means  me  mischief.”  But  after 
I  have  said  this,  I  know  no  more  of  her  than  I  did 
before.  Yet  she  follows  me  about  like  a  cat,  except 
when  she  is  wheedling  my  poor  father;  so  I  always 
know  that  when  I  am  free  from  her  wiles  and  caresses 
he  is  in  her  net,  and  the  knowledge  chafes  me. 

She  is  still  afraid  of  I  know  not  what.  At  times  she 
turns  pale  if  I  come  upon  her  quickly;  at  times  she 
shrinks  from  my  father's  look,  and  at  all  times  she 
starts  at  a  word  or  glance  of  Alan  Fulke’s. 

Two  days  ago  she  had  a  quarrel  with  her  maid — 
a  sallow,  sharp,  sickly  woman — and  it  reached  such 
a  height  that  even  through  the  double  doors  of  her 
room  their  voices  reached  me.  Wishing  to  avoid  hear¬ 
ing  words  not  meant  for  my  ears,  I  quitted  my  chamber, 
and  had  descended  a  few  steps  of  the  staircase  when 
Alan  Fulke  came  running  up.  As  is  usual  with  him 
when  he  sees  me  alone,  he  saluted  me  in  a  cold,  distant 
manner,  and  was  passing  on  when  the  voice  of  the 
abigail  in  a  shrill,  high  tone  stopped  him. 

“  What  is  the  matter  here  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Two  ladies  quarrelling,  sir,”  I  answered,  with  a  low 
curtsey,  as  I  tried  to  sweep  by. 

But  he  stood  completely  in  the  way,  and  replying 
to  my  curtsey  by  a  mock  bow,  requested  to  know  who 
the  ladies  were  who  were  thus  amusing  the  mansion. 

I  pointed  to  Miss  Mallivery’s  door. 

“Not  my  cousin?"  he  asked  anxiously,  as  his  eyes 
followed  my  gesture. 

But  before  I  had  time  to  reply  the  louder  voice  rose 
to  a  shriU  scream. 

“  Hussy  to  your  betters.  Miss  Mallivery.  Ho, 
nothink  of  the  kind  shall  ever  be  put  upon  me,  mum, 
I  hassurc  you.  I  has  my  hown  sweetheart,  as  is 
valet  to  my  Lord  Bragge,  and  I  never  wants  huther 
people’s.  I  ll  go  to  Miss  Caerhydon  this  blessed  minnit, 
and  'ave  it  hout,  and  maybe,  mum,  she  won’t  say  it’s 
’^^e  is  the  hussy !” 

The  door  flew  open,  and  the  enraged  Mistress  Patty 
Pugsley  flung  herself  out  like  an  old  shoe. 

“  I  could  not  help  hearing  you  name  me  just  now,” 
1  said ;  “  if  you  want  me  here  I  am.” 

“  Pugsley,  you  don't  want  Miss  Caerhydon,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fulke,  in  a  tone  in  which  coaxing  and  bitter  rage 


seemed  blended.  “  You  want  solitude  and  a  little  quiet, 
and  a  glass  of  King  Rehoboam’s  excellent  sherry. 
Allow  me  first  to  conduct  you  to  your  room,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  bring  you  the  wine.  My  good  Pugsley,  yoo 
are  faint,  you  are  ill — lean  on  me.” 

And  here,  to  my  snrprise,  he  put  his  arm  around  her, 
and  carried  her  off,  with  her  lank  countenance  stream¬ 
ing  with  tears,  reposing  on  his  shoulder. 

“  Well !”  said  I,  as  I  looked  after  them. 

“Ill  you  mean,”  observed  Miss  Mallivery,  with  a 
burst  of  laughter. 

She  was  standing  at  her  door,  with  her  face  flushed, 
and  her  magniliceut  hair  streaming  on  her  ivory  neck 
and  shoulders. 

“  It  was  not  very  polite  to  listen.  Miss  Caerhydon, 
although  of  course  I  care  nothing  for  what  a  spiteful 
servant  says.” 

“Ask  Mr.  Fulke  whether  I  listened,  and  how  much 
I  heard,”  I  answered  indignantly,  as  I  moved  proudly 
away. 

“  What !  are  you  two  ladies  going  to  quarrel  now?'' 
cried  Mr.  Fulke  from  the  end  of  the  corridor.  He 
twirled  a  key  on  his  little  finger.  “  I  have  locked  her 
in,”  he  said,  laughing,  “and  I  intend  to  forget  the 
wine  and  her  supper  as  well.  If  she  fasts  till  to¬ 
morrow  it  will  do  her  good.” 

Miss  Mallivery,  as  usual,  was  frightened. 

“  O  Humphrey,  she  will  be  in  such  a  rage !  There 
is  no  knowing  what  she  will  do.” 

“I  know'  what  she  will  do,”  he  answered.  “She 
will  do  what  I  tell  her ;  and  I  shall  tell  her  to  go  back 
to  London  to-morrow.” 

“La  me!  Humphrey,  what  shall  I  do  without  her? 
Look  at  my  hair,”  said  Miss  Mallivery,  shaking  out  her 
beautiful  tresses.  “  Who  will  dress  my  head  for  me?” 

“  We  must  get  you  a  new  maid,  whom  perhaps  you 
will  keep  as  a  servant,  and  not  permit  her  to  become 
your  mistress,  like  Miss  Patty  Pugsley.” 

At  this  his  cousin’s  eyes  flashed  fire  on  him. 

“And  who  made  her  my  mistress?”  she  cried. 
“Was  she  not  a  servant  of  your  choosing?  I  wish  she 
had  spoken  to  Patience.  I,  for  my  part,  should  not 
care.” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

“  Cousin,”  said  Mr.  Fulke  in  a  gentle  tone,  “  you  are 
ill.  That  insolent  woman  has  alarmed  you.  The  pre¬ 
scription  I  advised  for  her  in  jest  I  offer  to  you  in 
earnest.  Compose  yourself,  and  I  will  fetch  you  a 
glass  of  wine.” 

He  drew  aw'ay  her  hand  from  her  face  and  held  it 
kindly,  while  he  bent  forw'ard  and  whispered  in  her 
ear.  But  to  my  mind,  in  spite  of  his  gentU  manner, 
his  whisper  sounded  somewhat  fierce.  No  mia  should 
talk  to  me  thus  were  he  fifty  times  my  cousin.  And 
she  seemed  vexed,  for  she  dragged  away  her  hand,  and 
with  that  look  of  fear  that  I  have  so  oft  remarked 
flashing  white  over  her  face,  she  went  into  her  room. 

She  shut  the  door,  nodding  first  to  me,  with  a  smile 
that  was  but  the  quiver  of  a  vexed  lip,  and  I  went 
down  the  staircase  hiding  a  dreary  yawn  with  my  fan. 
Vapours  tire  me,  and  these  ladies  of  quality  always 
have  the  vapours. 
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On  the  Btairs  Mr.  Fulke  overtook  me,  passed  me 
eonrteously,  and  came  up  again  with  a  small  decanter 
d  wine  in  his  hand. 

“See  how  cousinly  I  am,”  he  said. 

I  sauntered  on  through  the  hall  into  the  garden,  and 
here,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Fulke  again  overtook  me, 
and  offered  me  his  arm. 

“There  is  no  one  here,  Mr.  Fulke,”  I  said,  “  so  it  is 
needless  to  play  your  part  now.” 

He  did  not  answer  me,  but  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
me  earnestly  in  the  face.  I  felt  my  cheeks  bum  at 
this,  and  I  bit  my  lip  with  vexation.  A  flash  of  joy 
came  into  his  eyes. 

“You  will  take  my  arm,  cousin,”  he  said  quietly. 

In  my  confusion  I  obeyed  him,  scarce  knowing  what 
I  did.  He  led  me  on  without  speaking  to  that  secluded 
part  of  the  garden  where  my  favourite  seat  stands 
I  beneath  the  pear-tree.  I  sat  down  here,  and  he  threw 
himself  on  the  grass  at  my  feet, 
j  “  Cousin  Patience,”  he  said,  “  the  lynx  is  locked  up, 

I  » I  am  going  to  tell  you  something.” 

I  I  wondered  at  his  words,  but  I  did  not  turn  my  face 
towards  him.  I  spoke  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  shadow 
of  the  old  tree,  whichto-day  looked  strangelymournful. 

“  Are  you  asking  me  what  I  mean,  or  are  you  ques¬ 
tioning  that  shadowy  likeness  of  Sir  Reginald?”  asked 
Mr.  Fulke. 

“  Have  you  discovered  the  resemblance  ?”  said  I,  a 
little  startled  that  he  had  noticed  it.  “  Then  it  must 
indeed  be  like  my  grandfather’s  portrait.  It  has  a 
meaning,  as  you  truly  say,  but  I  fear  it  will  never  tell 
it  to  me,  so  I  ask  you.” 

“  I  am  no  interpreter  of  dreams  and  shadows,  fair 
Patience.” 

“  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  for  the  meaning  of  the 
ihadow,  but  your  own  meaning,  Mr.  Fulke  ?” 

I  He  tossed  two  keys  into  the  air,  and  caught  them 
igain. 

“There  is  my  answer,”  he  said,  “  and  I  am  positively 
free.” 

He  laughed  in  a  joyous  way,  like  a  mere  school¬ 
boy,  and  drawing  a  fold  of  my  robe  towards  him,  he 
kueed  it. 

“  You  cannot  mean  that  you  have  dared  to  lock  your 
eoosin  in  her  room?”  I  cried.  “  Even  your  cousinship 
does  not  excuse  such  a  freedom.” 

“I  have  done  it,”  he  answered,  laughing.  “Both 
die  belligerents  are  safe,  and  I  am  safe  too,  for  a  while. 
I  tapped  at  Letty's  door,  and  when  she  opened  it  to 
tike  the  wine,  I  adroitly  seized  the  key.” 

“She  will  be  very  angry,”  I  said. 

"Yes;  it  will  be  war  to  the  knife  to-morrow,  but 
meanwhile  this  truce  is  blessed.  Patience,  do  you 
know  it  is  very  pleasant  to  feel  there  is  no  lynx  with 
golden-brown  mane  and  stealthy  pace  creeping  after 
you?  Ah,  how  glad  I  am  to  be  free !” 

He  threw  himself  back,  with  his  head  leaning  against 
tbe  seat  on  which  I  sat,  while  I  wondered  at  him  in 
.'lent  astonishment.  Here  was  a  new  discovery.  If 
I  Miss  Mallivery  feared  him,  he  also  had  some  fear  of 
Ll'cr.  As  we  sat  thus  without  speaking  there  grew 
f  "'jund  me  a  strange  atmosphere  of  unrest  and  pain — a 

uictliing  impalpable,  indescribable,  that  had  never 


touched  my  heart  before.  Was  that  the  summer  sea 
lying  calm  beneath  the  blue  heavens?  Was  this  the 
bright  and  fragrant  garden  where  the  happy  hours 
had  played  around  me,  golden  with  innocence  and  joy? 
In  a  word,  was  this  Gualmara — peaceful  Gualmara — 
my  own  dear  home,  that  God  had  blessed  to  me  a 
thousand  times?  Then,  if  so,  why  this  fret  and  fever  in 
my  mind,  this  haunting  shadow  of  something  dreadful, 
this  echo  of  fearful  sounds  that  I  had  never  heard,  this 
vision  of  riot  and  sin  that  I  had  never  seen  ?  I  felt 
bathed  in  an  unholy  light,  an  agony  passed  over  me,  1 
was  as  one  assailed  by  ghastly  temptations.  And  on 
the  rock  over  against  me  stood  that  shadow — ^that 
strange  resemblance  of  my  ancestor — and  to  my  ex¬ 
cited  mind  it  seemed  watching  me  as  a  protector.  I 
clasped  my  hands  tightly,  and  looked  towards  it  as  w'c 
look  towards  a  helpful  friend.  And  still  the  silence 
continued,  and  Mr.  Fulke,  leaning  near  me,  held  the 
fold  of  my  robe  that  he  had  kissed  caressingly  in  his 
slender  hand.  Then  suddenly  I  remembered  that 
Mr.  Morrens,  who  hath  a  marvellous  insight  into  many 
mysteries,  once  told  me  that,  being  seated  near  another, 
it  was  possible  to  feel  their  thoughts — to  have,  as  it 
were,  a  vision  pass  through  the  brain,  revealing  that 
other’s  soul.  Great  heavens !  if  this  were  so,  through 
what  memories  was  Mr.  Fulke’s  spirit  passing  as  he  lay 
there  silent  on  the  sward  at  my  feet?  If  this  fever 
upon  mo  now,  half  agony,  half  joy — a  mad  joy — ^was  a 
vision  of  his  past  life,  what  had  it  been  ?  I  grew  sick 
with  terror,  and  letting  my  eyes  fall  down  upon  him  as 
his  upturned  face  sought  my  gaze,  I  said  falteringly — 

“Of  what  are  you  thinking.  Air.  Fulke?” 

He  started,  his  eyes  fell,  then  his  lip  broke  into  a 
smile. 

“  Of  you.  Patience.  I  have  made  a  discovery  to-day. 
I  have  found  out  that  I  can  vex  you.” 

A  flash  of  light  shot  into  his  hazel  eyes,  and  he 
looked  up  at  me  again  in  triumph. 

“Yes,  I  can  vex  you,  and  that  pleases  me  so  much 
that  I  intend  to  give  myself  that  contentment  at  times 
when  your  ill-usage  is  past  bearing.  You  see  even  a 
worm  can  turn.” 

I  made  him  no  answer.  I  was  wondering  within  my¬ 
self  if  his  words  were  true.  Had  the  ill-temper  and 
weariness  I  had  felt  when  at  Miss  Mallivery’s  door 
aught  to  do  with  him?  As  I  asked  this  a  blush  of  fire 
stole  over  my  face  and  neck,  and  in  a  glow  of  shame  I 
clutched  my  gown  from  his  grasp.  Then  I  let  my 
hand  fall  down  listlessly  by  my  side,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  world  was  suddenly  grown  sad  and  old. 
As  I  thought  thus  a  kiss  fell  upon  that  hand,  and  with 
it  my  blood  sprang  to  my  face,  and  my  heart  throbbed, 
I  know  not  whether  with  anger,  sorrow,  or  joy. 
Mr.  Fulke  held  his  lips  upon  my  hand  a  long  while.  I 
strove  to  draw  it  away,  but  he  had  clasped  it  in  his 
own,  and  kept  it  in  a  firm  grasp,  and  I  cared  not  to 
struggle  with  him. 

“  Patience,”  he  said,  “  once  I  was  angry  because  you 
called  me  Alan.  But  I  like  it  now.  It  is  a  name  none 
else  have  ever  called  me.  Say  Alan ;  I  want  to  hear 
you  say  it.  Letty,  you  know,  calls  me  Humphrey.” 

I  snatched  away  my  hand  from  his,  for  Letty  Malli¬ 
very  herself  stood  before  us  I 
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Her  hair  was  still  flowing  over  her  shoulders;  it 
looked  like  the  angry  mane  of  some  wild  and  furious 
creature  from  the  woods ;  her  eyes  were  fire,  her  face 
white  as  snow. 

“You  have  advanced,  Humphrey,  in  Miss  Caer- 
hydon’s  good  graces,”  she  said  in  a  thin  voice.  “  You 
can  make  love,  it  appears,  in  private  as  well  as  public. 
I  congratulate  you,  madam ;  yours  will  be  an  enviable 
fate  indeed.  Cousin,  will  you  hand  me  the  key  of  my 
room,  if  you  please  ?  You  forgot  there  were  two  doors.” 

“  Really,  Letty,”  returned  Mr.  Fulke  in  his  gentlest 
tone,  “  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you,  but  there  is 
truly  nothing  to  be  vexed  at.” 

He  said  this  in  a  marked  way,  then  handed  her  the 
key. 

“  I  thought  you  needed  a  little  sleep,  and  to  insure 
you  repose — knowing  you  a  restless  bird  ever  on  the 
wing — I  locked  your  door.  If  I  took  too  great  a 
liberty,  you  know  at  least  the  motive  was  kind,  and 
you  should  pardon  it.” 

Miss  Mallivery  stood  trembling  with  the  key  in  her 
hand,  her  eyes  turned  on  him  strangely.  She  was  so 
white  that  I  pitied  her.  And  remembering  she  was  my 
guest,  I  kept  the  anger  that  I  felt  at  her  tone  to  me 
wordless. 

Seeing  her  silent,  Mr.  Fulke  rose  languidly  from  the 
grass,  saying  in  a  different  tone — 

“Having  known  each  other  so  long,  and  being 
cousins — almost  brother  and  sister — I  deemed  I  might 
take  the  privilege  of  a  brother,  even  to  the  playing  of  a 
little  jest,  if  I  would.  It  seems  I  was  mistaken.  Miss 
Mallivery,  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  I  am,  madam,  your 
very  humble  servant  to  command.” 

He  took  off  his  hat,  swept  it  down  nearly  to  the 
buckles  of  his  shoes  in  a  very  low  bow,  and  strode 
away  carelessly,  but  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
that  I  can  only  interpret  by  one  word — fire. 

Gathering  her  hair  about  her  face  as  if  to  hide  it. 
Miss  Mallivery  looked  at  me  and  laughed. 

“  WTiat  a  temper  I  am !”  she  said.  “  Do  forgive  me. 
Patience.  Come  now,  I  will  take  a  sounding  box  on 
the  ear,  if  you  will  give  it.  I  will  indeed — meekly  as  a 
kitten.” 

She  knelt  down  by  my  side  a  moment — not  touching 
me,  though — and,  strange  to  say,  she  gathered  up  a 
fold  of  my  dress  in  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  as  Mr.  Fulke 
had  done.  As  she  did  this,  with  her  head  bent  low, 
her  golden  hair  swept  the  grass  like  a  ruddy  wave,  and 
I  forgave  her  for  her  beauty’s  sake. 

“  How  happy  you  are.  Patience !”  she  sighed.  Then 
she  started  up.  “  Humphrey  has  given  me  both  keys,” 
she  said ;  “  but  I  would  not  free  that  pious  tiger-cat  for 
worlds.  He  must  finish  that  jest  himself.” 

She  ran  after  her  cousin  hastily,  and  I  saw  her  catch 
his  arm  just  as  he  reached  the  rocky  path  leading  to 
the  sea.  Down  this  they  disappeared  together. 

“  I  am  very  tired,”  I  said,  and  I  put  my  hand  to  my 
lips  to  yawn  wearily,  but  something  rose  in  my  throat 
that  would  have  way,  and  flinging  myself  down  on  the 
green  turf,  I  wept. 

I  wept,  and  the  shadow  watched  me.  We  are  great 
friends  now,  that  shadow  and  L  He  has  seen  my  tears, 
and  comforted  me. 


“  AVhy,  what  a  fool  am  1 1”  I  cried  at  last.  “  I  have  I  v 
played  here  on  this  grass  with  Vincent  a  thousand  C 
happy  times.  Shall  I  wet  it  now  with  childish,  foolish  b 
tears  because  a  stranger  has  vexed  me  ?  Oh,  dear  old  c 
tree  that  I  love,  forgive  me  this  salt  and  silly  rain  '  ( 
moistening  your  roots  so  bitterly !  Never  till  now  have  e 
I  shown  thee  aught  but  smiles,  and  joy,  and  laughter.  1 
See,  I  dash  the  tears  away!  I  blush  for  shame  for  !  a 
them.  Cover  them  up,  sweet  grass  and  flowers,  and  ^ 
hide  them  from  every  eye.”  |  | 

I  rose  calm  and  proud.  Then  I  walked  to  that  little  I 
crystal  well  in  the  grounds  wherein  I  had  broken  an  I  a 
egg  on  Midsummer  Day,  and  here  I  laved  my  eyes,  and  t  t 
laughed  at  my  foolish  face  in  the  clear  mirror  of  ita  I 
waters.  After  this  I  sang  a  song  or  two,  sending  my  ^  a 
voice  up,  up  among  the  leaves,  where  the  little  birds 
twittered  and  fluttered,  wondering  at  me.  I  grew  i 

merry  as  they  at  last.  And  when  I  ran  into  the  house,  1 

and  kissed  my  father  in  the  hall.  Patience  Caierhydon  i 
was  herself  .again.  1 

( 

July  26th.  Mr.  Fulke  has  kept  his  word.  He  has  f 
packed  off  Mistress  Patty  Pugsley  to  London.  She  < 
went  meekly,  whimpering  and  whining  forth  her  con-  f  i 
trition  to  the  last.  I  thought  she  overdid  her  part  t 
little,  her  long  visage  hath  such  a  hypocritical  air  1 
about  it.  1 

Miss  Mallivery  has  taken  a  new  maid,  Nora,  the 
daughter  of  old  Lady  Lily  Crappimore,  as  she  calk  1 

herself.  This  old  creature  is  the  queerest  character  i 

our  neighbourhood  can  boast  of.  I  laughed  mightily  < 
at  Alan  Fulke's  amazement  when  she  entered  the  hall  i 
and  began  her  usual  monologue.  i 

“How  are  you.  Dame  Jenkins?”  I  asked.  “I  hope  i 
you  will  be  glad  to  let  Nora  come  to  Gualmara.”  i 

“I  am  glad  for  my  daater  to  be  with  quality,  ' 
ma’am,  but  I  never  thought  to  see  cheeld  of  mine  go  i 
out  to  sarvice.  But  I  married  wi’  a  vool,  and  thk 
vool's  name  sailing  were  Jenkins,  else,  as  you  knaw, 

Miss  Patience,  I  be  aalways  caalled  Lady  Lily  Crappi¬ 
more.  My  vaather  were  a  jusiss  o’  pace,  and  I  we« 
bom  to  a  fortin,  but  I  married  wi’  a  vool,  and  money 
slips  through  a  vool’s  vingers  like  snaw.  My  vaather 
wes  jusiss  o’  pace,  and  when  I  wes  bom  he  caaled  me 
Lady  Lily,  for  I  wes  a  pooty  cheeld,  as  tha  quality 
can  see  now  to  this  day,  ef  they  looks  at  my  faace.  My 
other  naame,  Crappimore,  I  give  myself.  I  had  a 
horse  caaled  Crappy.  My  vaather  wes  a  jusiss  o’  pace; 
he  could  give  his  cheeld  a  horse,  and  he  fed  upon  tha 
moor,  that’s  how  it  corned  Crappimore,  quite  nat'ral. 

And  I’ve  bin  Lady  Lily  Crappimore  ever  since,  for  1 
married  wi’  a  vool,  and  I  waient  caal  myself  by  thic 
vool’s  naame — no,  I  waient  1” 

“  Lady  Lily  Crappimore,  may  I  offer  your  ladyship 
a  chair?”  said  Mr.  Fulke. 

“Thank  your  honour.  You  be  fine  and  civil,  sure. 

Wes  your  vaather  a  jusiss  o’  pace,  my  dear?” 

“I  believe  he  had  that  honour,”  returned  Alanj 
gravely.  “Miss  Crappimore,  I  am  grieved  to  see  yonj 
standing.”  I 

“SAe  ed’nt  caaled  Crappimore,”  said  Mrs.  Jcnliin=- 
“Her  naame  is  Leonora  Christiana  Mariana  Hoop- 
Bowden  Jenkins,  et  is.  Her  vaather  wes  a  vool,  uij 
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I  Taather  wes  a  jusiss  o’  pace.  I  wea  caaled  Lady  Lily 
I,  Crappimore  aalwis,  I  wea.  I  couldn’t  give  her  narra 
I  naame  like  my  aun,  but  I  give  her  aa  fitty  a  naame  aa  I 
could,  conaiderin’  her  vaather  wea  a  vool.  Leonora 
Chriatiana  Mariana  Hooper  Bowden  Jenkina,  doant 
squinny  ’pon  tha  Sure,  aa  ef  thee  aeed  a  goasan  or  a  tin 
loade  in  tha  planchen,  but  look  up  fitty,  cheel-vean, 
and  maake  good  cooae  wi’  thee  tongue  when  tha 
quality  spaake  to  ’ee.  Ef  thee  vaather  wea  a  vool  thee 
granvaather  wea  a  juaiaa  o’  pace,  mind  that.” 

Mra.  Jenkina  atopped  here  for  aheer  want  of  breath, 

[  and  Nora  took  advantage  of  thia  to  raiae  her  pretty 
dark  eyea  and  aay  timidly — 

“  If  you  pleaae,  ma’am,  my  nickname  ia  Nora ;  ’tia 
aunly  mother  caala  me  by  thic  long  naame.” 

“  I  marrid  wi’  a  vool,”  broke  in  Lady  Lily  Crappi¬ 
more,  “and  hia  childer  be  the  picture  of  ’un.  Auh, 
thee  bufflehead!  what’a  Jenkina  be  itaelf?  A  graet 
nawthin,  edn’t  et  ?  But  ef  thee  puta  Leonora  Chriatiana 
Mariana  Hooper  Bowden  afore  et,  et  maakea  a  long 
coose  up  tha  throat,  like  a  kibble  ov  ore  coming  up  a 
sliaaft,  and  then  et’a  aumfin,  I  reckon.  Thee’at  be- 
twattled  to  deapiae  thee  naame.  That  cornea  ov 
marryiu’  wi’  a  vool.  Auh  dear !” 

“Would  you  Uke  to  be  my  maid?”  aaked  Miaa 
Mallivery  in  her  moat  gracioua  manner,  tripping 
towarda  Nora. 

“Ma'am,  your  ladyahip,  ahe’ll  bo  pewerly  glad.  But 
I  never  thoft,  n’t  I,  to  aee  daatcr  ov  mine  go  out 
to  aarvice.  No,  I  reckon.  But  aee  what  I’ve  come  to 
through  marryin’  wi’  a  vool.  My  dear  young  lady, 
and  aal  tha  quality,  never  marry  wi’  a  vool.  Ef  a  vool 
cornea  arter  ’ee,  rin — rin  till  thee  caent  rin  no  furder, 
then  thraw  theeaelf  down  and  alaip,  and  riac  and  rin 
again.  And  ef  tha  vool  catchea  ’ee  up,  then  thraw 
theeaelf  oovur  cUft  aooner  than  marry  ’un.  Auh,  my 
deara,  look  at  me :  my  vaather  wea  a  juaiaa  o’  pace,  and 
I  had  a  fortin,  but  I  marrid  wi’  a  vool,  and  he  thrawed 
my  money  t’  doora.  Leonora  Chriatiana  Mariana 
Hooper  Bowden  Jenkina,  what  thee  atanda  there  for, 
goggling  fur  gapea  like  a  gaukum,  ea  more’n  I  can  tell. 
Why  doant  ’ee  look  up  and  anawer  tha  quality  fitty?” 

“I  shall  be  very  happy  to  serve  you,  ma’am,”  said 
Nora. 

“  Bccase  my  vaather  wes  a  vool,  why  doant  ’ee  say 
that,  cheel-vean  ?  My  vaather  wes  a  juaiaa  o’  pace.  I 
wea  aalways  caald  Lady  Lily  Crappimore,  I  wea,  but  I 
married  wi’  a  vool.  Auh  dear  1  'I’d  liefer  be  a  oald 
maid  than  marry  wi’  a  vool,  a  toatledum-pattick, 
whose  whole  havage*  es  maadc  up  of  asnegers  and 
luiafe-saavcd  gaukums,  and  his  naame  es  Jenkins, 
et  is.” 

iirs.  Jenkins  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  in  this  alight 
pause  I  asked  if  Nora  was  skilful  in  needlework. 

“  Miss  Patience,  I’ve  brought  her  in  coose  for  tha 
place.  She  can  starch  and  iron  braave  and  well,  and 
she  can  sew  as  neat  and  fitty  as  a  lady,  no  thanks  to 

her  vaather ;  her  vaather  is  a  vool ;  my  vaather - ” 

“  My  dear  I.«ady  Lily  Crappimore,”  cried  Alan  Fulke, 
“my  cousin  is  satisfied;  she  will  engage  Nora  with 
pleasure.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  she  takes  after  her 
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mother,  and  in  nothing  resembles  that  very  unreason¬ 
able  and  absurd  man,  Mr.  Jenkins.” 

“  Nora  has  tummals  of  sense,  sir,  though  her  vaather 
was - ” 

“Ah,  yes,”  interrupted  Mr.  Fulke,  who  was  fast 
growing  weary ;  “  and  I  promise  you  I’ll  look  after  her 
comfort  myself,  for  the  sake  of  that  very  remarkable 
lady  of  quality.  Lady  Lily  Crappimore.” 

“  You  be  fine  and  kind,  sure  enough,  young  gentle¬ 
man,”  said  Lady  Lily,  much  fiattered.  “  Ef  I  hadn’t 
married  wi’  a  vool,  I’d  be  sittin’  down  ’mong  tha  quality 
instead  of  stan’in’  up  among  ee,  a  wisht  ould  woman, 
with  no  comfort  abroad,  and  sorrow  at  home.  Auh ! 
he’s  a  dreary  man  is  Tam  Jenkins,  tha  vool !” 

Seeing  my  guests  rather  weary  of  poor  Lady  Lily,  I 
took  her  away  to  my  own  room  and  gave  her  some 
cake  and  wine,  promising  at  the  same  time  I  would  be 
kind  to  Nora.  The  girl  is  very  pretty,  with  a  look 
about  her  face  that  only  gentle  blood  can  give.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  Lady  Lily’s  father  was  really  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  the  poor  old  creature  ia  not  mad. 
But  I  have  heard  he,  Mr.  Bowden,  was  very  eccentric, 
and  having  but  this  one  child,  and  she  hating  books, 
he  indulged  her  to  her  own  misery,  in  constant  idleness 
and  low  company,  and  lastly  he  let  her  marry  this  man 
.Tenkins,  who  was  hind  upon  his  farm.  My  father  says 
that  fifty  years  ago,  when  most  of  the  true  gentry  were 
Jacobites,  the  Hanoverian  government  made  justices  of 
many  men  who  had  neither  sense  nor  breeding  for  the 
post.  Doubtless  it  was  in  this  way  old  Justice  Bowden 
became  a  magistrate,  and  in  this  capacity  “  played 
such  tricks  before  the  high  heavens  as  made  the  angels 
weep.” 


August  8th.  It  is  well-nigh  a  fortnight  since  I  have 
writ  in  my  journal.  Time  goes  but  drearily  with  me 
now,  yet  Vincent  hath  been  here  very  often  of  late, 
but  he  hath  not  added  much  to  our  gaiety.  He  is 
moody  and  restless.  Maybe  ho  regrets  his  resolve  to 
go  to  Home.  Mr.  Fulke  treats  him  with  a  frank 
cordiality  so  winning  and  cheerful,  that  I  marvel  much 
that  Vincent  still  answers  him  with  a  churlish  reserve, 
or  worse,  with  a  ridicule  hard  to  bear,  because  it  hides 
contempt. 

A  short  while  ago  I  would  have  sworn  I  knew  Vin¬ 
cent  well,  and  that  his  was  a  nature  without  that  hard¬ 
ness  which  at  times,  like  steel,  can  slash  an  enemy 
with  cutting  sarcasm.  Alas !  he  can  do  that  now.  Is 
he  changed,  or  was  this  keen  wit  always  in  him,  only  1 
saw  it  not?  If  so,  then  ’tis  I  who  am  changed,  I  who 
see  faults  in  a  friend  where  once  I  saw  none,  I  who 
carp  and  grow  irritable  at  a  word. 

Alas !  I  know  that  I  am  changed.  That  fierce 
Caerhydon  temper  which  runs  in  my  blood  springs  too 
often  to  my  lips  now  in  some  harsh  speech,  of  which  I 
repent  in  tears  whose  salt  surely  hath  some  great  bitter¬ 
ness  in  them  unspoken.  My  father  sees  naught  of  this. 
He  hath  eyes  only  for  Miss  Mallivery,  and  mine  swim 
oft  in  their  own  salt  rain,  as  there  dances  in  their 
tears,  her  smiling  face,  and  his  earnest,  sad  visage. 
Loveday  avoids  me.  I  frighten  her.  She  has  a  temper 
meek  to  cowardice.  If  one  day  the  war  come  her  way 
it  will  crush  her  into  rest.  She  will  not  fight  or 
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struggle ;  the  wheels  will  go  over  her  weakness,  and 
leave  her  on  the  field  broken  and  dead. 

Vexed  with  my  fierce  moods  she  keeps  away  from 
me,  while  old  Deborah  wearies  me  with  kindness.  On 
staircase  or  in  passage  and  hall,  w'herevcr  we  meet, 
she  kisses  me,  and  bids  me  keep  up  a  strong  heart. 

I  do  not  ask  her  what  she  means.  Yet  I  wish  she 
would  not  say  it.  For  surely  all  is  well.  ITiere  is 
nothing  amiss  save  that  I  would  the  summer  was  over, 
and  all  these  fine  folks  were  gone  back  to  their  pleasures 
in  London.  In  the  quiet  winter,  when  it  comes  again, 
this  fretful  mood  of  mine  will  lose  its  fever,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  as  I  was  in  the  old  days  before  I  knew  Alan  Fulke. 

No ;  I  mean  not  that  either.  I  mean  before  he  and 

Miss  Mallivery -  Ah,  I  know  not  what  I  mean! 

So  let  it  pass.  If  we  alter  weary  words  they  do  but 
grow  and  swell  in  bitterness. 

Mr.  Fulke  hath  scarcely  spoke  to  me  since  that  day 
when  we  sat  beneath  the  pear-trees,  and  his  cousin 
stole  upon  us  with  that  soft  sly  step  of  hers— so  soft 
that  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  her  till  the  gleam  of  her 
red-brown  eye  fell  on  me  fiercely.  Since  then  he  has 
not  played  the  lover  before  my  father  and  the  company 
as  it  was  his  wont  to  do.  And  for  this  I  thank  liim. 
Surely  it  was  time  so  sad  a  comedy  should  cease.  He 
plays  the  gallant  now  to  Loveday  and  Miss  Philippa, 
the  colonel  thanking  him  with  a  laughing  eye,  while 
my  father  looks  bewildered,  and  questions  me  at  times 
in  glances  I  cannot  answer. 

Strange  to  say.  Miss  Mallivery  is  neglected  as  much  as 
I.  Is  it  for  this  she  treads  upon  my  steps  in  the  garden, 
and  makes  herself  my  shadow  in  the  house?  She  even 
renounces  her  siege  of  my  poor  father’s  heart  to  steal 
upon  me  wheii  I  talk,  and  she  will  listen  to  my  idlest 
words,  the  more  especially  if  Vincent  be  with  me. 
And  he  does  not  forsake  me.  Somehow  I  fancy  now 
that  every  one  should  forsake  me.  But  he  is  a  true 
friend ;  his  hand  is  ever  ready  to  help  me — his  voice 
ever  ready  to  cheer. 

We  had  a  long  ride  together  yesterday.  Thank 
goodness  Letty  Mallivery  cannot  ride,  and  the  sun 
looks  brighter  to  me  when  I  do  not  see  it  glinting  on 
her  golden  hair.  To-morrow  we  ride  again.  I  happened 
to  fix  on  this  ride  in  Alan  Fulke’s  presence,  and  he 
was,  I  fancy,  in  one  of  his  rare  fits  of  spleen,  for  his 
face  looked  black  as  any  thundercloud.  Then,  remem¬ 
bering  himself,  he  darted  forward  to  lift  me  from  my 
horse,  but  Vincent  forestalled  him;  upon  which  he 
bowed,  and  went  back  to  the  hall-door,  where  he  stood 
looking  down  into  the  garden.  I  had  my  hand  still  on 
Vincent’s  shoulder  when  I  said — 

“  Let  us  ride  again  every  day  as  we  used  to,  Vincent.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Vincent ;  “  if  your  guests 
can  spare  you.  Patience,”  he  added  in  a  lower  voice. 

“They  do  not  want  me,”  I  answered.  “Let  us  go 
to  Dollah-Hugo  ;*  it  is  a  long  ride,  but  I  never  tire,  and 
if  we  start  early  there  will  be  plenty  of  time. 

“  Bring  the  horses  at  ten  to-morrow,”  I  said  to  the 
groom.  “Vincent,  you  will  be  sure  to  come?” 

“Shall  I  forget  so  pleasant  a  promise,  think  you. 
Patience?” 


*  A  beautiful  care  near  the  Lizard. 


And  bowing  first  to  me,  then  to  Mr.  Fulke,  he  can-  “ 
tered  away  with  a  smile  on  his  lip.  s< 

I  ran  into  the  hall  singing  “Barbara  Allen”  in  a 
merry  voice  very  unsuited  to  that  doleful  ditty.  I 

I  think  my  ride  had  put  me  in  a  happier  mood.  h 

August  10th.  I  have  been  mightily  vexed  and  J 
angered.  I  can  scarce  tell  the  story,  I  am  so  chafed.  1 
Yesterday  at  breakfast  my  father  said  he  had  planned 
a  long  excursion  by  sea  to  the  Land’s  End  and  the  i 

Logan.  All  was  ready,  and  we  were  to  start  at  half-  1 

past  nine.  ' 

Looking  up  at  him  in  amazement,  I  caught  Alan 
Fulke’s  eye— a  gleam  of  triumph  in  it  that  perplexed 
me.  Then  my  wonder  and  vexation  made  him  laugh. 

“  The  squire  has  prepared  a  surprise  for  us  that  we 
all  think  perfectly  delightful.  Miss  Caerhydon,  and  as 
you  are  so  fond  of  the  sea  I  hope  you  are  equally 
pleased.” 

“But  I  intended  to  ride  with  Mr.  Morrens,”  1 
answered.  “And  he  will  be  here  at  ten.  I  cannot 
be  so  discourteous  as  to  bring  him  five  miles  on  a 
bootless  errand.  Sir,”  I  said  to  my  father,  “with 
your  permission,  I  will  forego  this  sail,  and  take  my 
ride  with  Vincent.” 

This  speech  of  mine  greatly  disconcerted  Mr.  Fulke 
for  a  moment.  Certainly  he  must  be  unused  to  frank, 
outspoken  words,  else  he  would  not  strive  to  gain  his 
will  by  the  crooked  paths  he  chooses. 

“Squire,”  he  cried,  before  my  father  had  time  to 
answer  me,  “  we  cannot  go  without  Miss  Caerhydon.  If 
she  objects  to  this  excursion  we  all  renounce  it  likewise.” 

I  saw  by  my  father's  face  he  was  much  vexed.  He 
thought  me  discourteous  to  his  guests. 

“No  one  wants  me — no  one  will  miss  me,  father,”  I 
said  hurriedly. 

.tVlan  Fulke’s  eye  flashed  with  a  strange  look  as  he 
caught  my  words,  and  Miss  Mallivery,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  muttered  something  to  Miss  Philippa  about 
“fools.”  Then,  turning  to  my  father,  she  said — 

“  The  excursion  could  be  put  off  since  Miss  Caerhydon 
wished  to  ride  that  day.” 

Alan  Fulke  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  out¬ 
right,  kissing  his  hand  to  her  at  the  same  time.  Ho 
did  this  with  an  air  of  triumph  indescribable. 

“  My  love,”  exclaimed  Miss  Philippa,  “  what  arc  you 
talking  about?  Put  off  the  excursion,  and  all  those 
nice  things  on  board!  My  darling  Mr.  Fulke,  baud 
me  the  cake.  I  adore  Cornish  cakes.” 

“  I  think.  Patience,”  said  my  father  gravely,  “  it  is 
for  you  to  give  up  your  ride ;  it  is  more  fitting  than 
that  I  and  my  guests  yield  to  you.” 

I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears.  I  could  not  see  the 
cord  that  drew  him  on  to  think  me  selfish,  uudutiful, 
but  I  yell  it  in  ray  very  heart.  But  my  enemy  mistook 
me.  I  would  let  no  silent  barrier  be  built  up  between  | 
my  father  and  me.  Brushing  my  tears  away  I  ran  to 
him,  and  put  my  arms  about  his  neck. 

“My  dear,  dear  father,”  I  said,  “your  commands 
please  me  always.  Rather  than  vex  you,  I  would  go 
to  the  Land’s  End  with  a  shipload  of  toads  and  vipers, 
much  less  with  these  your  honourable  guests.”  I  made 
the  ladies  a  low  curtsey  here,  and  Alan  laughed  aloud.  ' 
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“  I  give  up  my  ride ;  I  would  give  up  a  thousaud  rides 
sooner  than  make  you  look  grave  a  minute.” 

“You  are  a  dear,  good  child,”  exclaimed  Miss 
Philippa.  “Colonel,  you  darling  man,  hand  me  the 
buttered  toast.” 

“  A  very  pretty  speech,”  said  Miss  Mallivery ;  “  Sir 
John  would  be  delighted  to  hear  me  receive  so  sweet  a 
lesson  in  duty.” 

I  do  not  think  my  father  heard  her ;  he  had  taken 
me  on  his  knee,  and  pinching  my  cheek,  he  said  gaily 
that  if  I  liked  we  could  wait  for  Vincent,  and  take  him 
with  us. 

“  But  then  we  lose  the  low  tide,  and  shall  miss  seeing 
the  caves,”  said  Mr.  Fulke.  “  And  my  cousin  Malli¬ 
very  has  set  her  heart  on  seeing  the  caves.” 

“0  the  nice  cool  caves,”  cried  Miss  Philippa;  “the 
very  place  to  dine  in  out  of  the  heat.  We  can’t  give 
up  the  caves.” 

“Letty,”  said  Mr.  Fulke  in  a  very  soft  voice,  “will 
you  give  up  the  caverns  to  oblige  Mr.  Morrens  ?” 

Miss  Mallivery  seemed  flurried ;  she  turned  red,  then 
said  hastily — 

“In  truth,  Mr.  Caerhydon,  I  only  care  to  see  the 
caverns.  I  adore  grottoes.  We  are  to  have  a  grotto 
at  Ranelagh  next  year.” 

“  The  caves  in  our  cliffs  will  resemble  Ranelagh  very 
little,  I  fear,”  returned  my  father.  “  Nevertheless,  you 
shall  see  them,  Miss  Mallivery.  So,  Patience,  love,  we 
cannot  lose  half-an-hour  lest  we  miss  the  low  tide,  and 
the  entry  be  dangerous.  You  must  leave  a  message 
for  young  Mr.  Morrens.” 

So  it  was  settled,  and  I  soon  found  myself  hurried 
along  with  the  others  to  the  beach,  where  boats  waited 
to  row  us  to  the  little  schooner  in  which  we  were  to  sail. 

“  Rozzy,”  said  I  to  old  Pasco,  “  as  you  are  not  going 
with  us,  you  can  explain  to  Mr.  Morrens  how  I  knew 
nothing  of  this,  and  was  carried  away  against  my  will.” 

“  Nobody  knew  of  it  laest  night.  Miss  Patience.” 

“It  is  a  sudden  whim  of  the  squire’s,”  observed 
Colonel  Buggins. 

“  Ilis  honour  has  narra  whim*  ’pon  tha  bal,”t  said 
Rozzy,  “  and  never  had.” 

Ilis  fierce  tone  frightened  the  meek  warrior  into 
silence. 

“  Tha  devil  is  come  into  Cornw^all  at  laest,  I  bla’,” 
muttered  Rozzy  to  himself,  “  and  wo  shaen’t  catch  ’un, 
and  put  ’un  en  a  pie  this  spell,  I  reckon.  No,  he’s  too 
sleppery,  he  es.” 

“  What  is  King  Reboboam  sapng  there?”  cried  Alan 
Fulke. 

lie  was  not  in  the  same  boat  with  me,  and  he  rose 
up  as  he  spoke  to  look  the  better  at  me,  upon  which 
his  cousin  screamed,  and  then  whispered  to  Miss 
Philippa. 

“  Don’t  mind  that  chattering  old  man,”  she  exclaimed. 
“Sit  still,  Mr.  Fulke,  I  entreat  you.  I  cannot  abide 
the  thought  of  being  drowned.  I  should  hold  so 
much  water,  it’s  quite  horrible  to  think  of.  You  dear, 
darling  colonel,  make  your  party  shoot  ahead.  We 
must  take  care  of  our  boat  it’s  got  the  baskets  and 


*  A  macbinc  used  on  a  mine, 
t  Bal — Cornish  for  mine. 


the  champagne  in  it.  We'll  come  on  slowly  and  safely. 
Go  on,  you  dear  hero  of  a  mau.” 

Obedient  to  her  commands  the  colonel  plied  his  oar 
with  a  will,  and  we  shot  far  ahead  of  iSIiss  Philippa, 
but  not  before  I  heard  Mr.  Fulke  say  to  his  cousin — 

“Thank  you,  cousin.” 

lie  thanked  her,  I  suppose,  for  relieving  him  of  a 
sight  of  mo. 

As  I  got  on  board  I  wished  I  coidd  climb  up  tho 
shrouds,  or  w'alk  out  on  the  bowsprit,  and  sit  there. 
If  I  cannot  be  happy  among  my  company,  I  would 
liefer  be  in  no  company  at  all. 

Sir  John  Mallivery’s  chaplain,  of  whom  as  yet  I 
have  said  so  little,  was  already  on  board.  lie  is  an 
ungainly  man,  and  most  unseemly  in  his  attire.  A 
rusty  black  coat,  an  old  wig  too  small  for  his  head, 
black  stockings  ill  pulled  up  and  ill  darned,  and  shoes 
without  buckles.  But  it  is  not  alone  that  his  garments 
are  rough  and  worn,  it  is  the  man’s  way  of  wearing 
them  that  chiefly  annoys  me.  He  sat  on  the  deck  with 
a  large  Chinese  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  a  book  in 
his  hand.  We  have  seen  no  such  things  in  Cornwall 
as  yet  as  these  new-fangled  umbrellas,  so  I  drew  near 
to  look  at  it. 

“Madam,  you  perceive  I  lose  no  opportunity  of 
improvement,”  said  the  chaplain,  holding  out  his  book 
complacently. 

I  glanced  at  the  page. 

“  You  can  read  Latin  verses  at  home,”  I  answered, 
“  but  you  cannot  see  such  rocks  as  these ;  surely  these 
are  as  worthy  a  book  as  Ovid.” 

“  Those  hideous  cliffs,  madam !”  cried  the  chaplain ; 
“  they  shake  one’s  limbs  to  seramble  up  them,  and  they 
shake  one’s  nerves  to  look  down  them.  Ildre,  madam, 
is  food  for  the  brain,”  slapping  the  book ;  “  there  the 
brain  only  suffers.” 

“  Your  brain  you  mean,  Mr.  Glotcn,”  said  I.  “  Now 
to  me  those  cliffs  are  beautiful.” 

“Excuse  me,  madam,  youth  is  not  competent  to 
judge  of  beauty.  If  you  could  appreciate  the  bnght- 
ncss  of  these  pages,  you  would  find  more  majesty  here 
than  in  yon  rugged  and  frightful  rocks.  No  wish 
have  I,  Miss  Caerhydon,  madam,  to  lift  my  eyes 
from  this  sacred  fount  to  gaze  on  aught  earthly  and 
vulgar.” 

At  this  moment  little  Loveday  Trezona  jumped  on 
board  with  a  spring,  but  catching  her  foot  in  a  coil  of 
rope  she  fell,  and  not  having  the  calmness  of  Caesar, 
she  was  unable  to  adjust  her  fall  with  the  propriety  of 
that  martyred  classic,  consequently  a  tiny  shoe  with 
pretty  buckles  came  prominently  into  view.  And,  to 
my  surprise,  this  very  vulgar  sight  distracted  the  eyes 
of  the  ehaplain  from  his  book,  till  Loveday,  half  crying, 
was  assisted  to  rise  and  placed  on  a  scat  by  Dr. 
Scaboria. 

“  This  is  a  very  discomposing  world,  madam,”  said 
the  chaplain  with  a  sigh. 

He  strove  to  fix  his  eyes  again  on  his  book,  but  they 
crept  above  the  pages,  travelled  out  to  sea,  returned, 
wandered  round  the  ship,  met  with  Loveday’s  face,  and 
stayed  there,  and  with  so  absurd  an  affectation  of  not 
knowing  what  they  were  about  that  I  grew  impatient. 

“A  most  interesting  book,  sir,”  I  said  maliciously. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


902  and  903. 

Crochet  Rosettes. 

Our  pattern  902  is  worked 
with  tine  crocliet  cotton. 
The  centre  of  the  inner 
circle  is  filled  up  with  lace 
stitch,  made  witli  finer  cot¬ 
ton.  Begin  the  rosette 
with  the  circle  in  the 
centre,  and  work  tlie  first 
row  as  follows; — *  2chain, 
1  purl  turned  downwards 
—  this  purl  is  fonned  by 
working  4  chain  stitches, 
taking  the  needle  out  of 
the  stitch,  inserting  it  into 
the  1st  of  the  4  stitches, 
and  takingthe  stitch  which 
has  been  slipped  off  the 
needle  upon  it  again  and 
drawing  a  loop  through 
the  2  stitches  on  the  needle ; 


902. — Crochet  Rosette. 


ceding  round ;  4  times 
alternately  2  chain,  1  purl 
downwards ;  7  times  3 
chain,  1  purl  downwards ; 
3  chain ;  4  times  1  purl 
downwards,  2  chain ;  1 
double  in  the  next  purl 
but  4  of  the  preceding 
round ;  repeat  twice  more 
from  ♦.  5th  round :  7  slip 
stitches  in  the  1st  7  stitches 
of  the  preceding  round, 
the  remaining  part  entirely 
in  double  stitch ;  but  in 
the  middle  stitch,  at  the 
point  of  every  vandyke, 
work  3  double  into  the 
same  stitch ;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  every  fol¬ 
lowing  Vandyke  miss  the 
7  stitches  before  and  7 
stitches  after  each  double 
stitch  of  the  preceding 


904. — Point  de  Festox. 
Cfompleted. 


which  the  last  of  the  2  double  has  been 
worked ;  repeat  from  •  in  rounds,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  round  work  3  times  only  8 
double  between  the  purl,  consisting  of  4 
chain.  This  round  must  have  27  such 
purls.  The  2  following  rounds  are  worked 
for  the  outer  purl  scallops  of  the  rosette ; 
the  branches  and  leaves  are  afterwards 
worked  separately  into  the  scallops.  4th 
round :  1  double  in  the  next  purl  of  the 
preceding  round.  *  8  times  alternately  2 
chain,  1  purl  downwards ;  7  chain ;  8  times 
alternately  1  purl  downwards,  2  chain ;  1 
double  in  the  next  purl  but  3  of  the  pre- 


905.— Point  de  Feston.  Partly 
worked  for  cushion  (907). 


repeat  16  times  more 
from  *,  then  1  double 
in  the  1st  chain 
stitch  of  this  round, 
thus  joining  the 
stitches  into  a  circle. 
The  purl  must  all 
be  turned  inside. 
2nd  round :  *  1 
double  in  the  next 
stitch,  2  double  in 
the  following  stitch 
of  the  preceding 
round ;  repeat  from 
•  in  rounds,  so  that 
this  round  has  67 
stitches.  3rd  round: 
1  double  in  the  Isb 
stitch  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  round,  4  chain, 
1  double  in  the  same 
stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round,  *  3 
double  in  the  next 

3  stitches,  4  chain, 
1  double  in  the  same 
stitch  in  which  the 
last  of  the  3  double 
stitches  has  been 
worked,  2  double  in 
the  next  2  stitches, 

4  chain,  1  double 
in  the  same  stitch  in 


906.— Square  of  Cushion  (907),  Full  size. 


round.  0th  round : 
Miss  the  1st  double 
stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round,  *  3 
double  in  the  next 
3  stitches,  4  chain, 
1  double  in  the 
same  stitch  in 
which  the  last  of 
the  3  double  stitches 
has  been  worked. 
Repeat  from  ♦  in 
rounds,  but  miss  the 
first  and  last  stitch 
of  every  vandyke. 
Fasten  the  cotton 
at  the  end  of  the 
round.  Then  fasten 
it  again  with  a  slip 
stitch  on  the  middle 
purl  of  the  3  missed 
under  one  vandyke 
in  the  3rd  round, 
and  work  7  chain 
stitches,  fastened  on 
to  the  3rd  purl 
downwards  on  the 
right  side  of  the 
Vandyke  (take  the 
needle  out  of  the 
stitch,  insert  it  into 
the  purl  and  draw 
the  stitch  slipped 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


and  3  double  on  the  2  last 
chain  stitches  of  the  scallop  ; 
repeat  from  •  in  rounds  and 
fasten  the  cotton.  4th  round : 
1  slip  stitch  in  the  9th  stitch 
of  a  scallop,  •  14  times  alter¬ 
nately  1  purl  (5  chain,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  1st),  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  next  stitch  but  one, 
missing  1  stitch ;  2  chain ;  1 
slip  stitch  in  the  9th  stitch  of 
the  next  scallop ;  repeat  from 
*  in  rounds,  only  fasten  from 
illustration  the  2  first  purl  of 
every  scallop  on  to  the  2  last 
purl  of  the  preceding  one; 
then  work  one  round  more  on 
the  stitch  of  the  1st  round, 
consisting  of  1  slip  stitch,  3 
stitches,  missing  1  under  the 
liitter.  For  the  slip  stitch 

_ _ _ _ insert  the  needle  into  the 

The  rosette  seen  on  No.  903  903. — Crochet  Rosette.  long  chain  of  the  stitch, 

is  worked  with  fine  crochet 

cotton.  It  is  begun  in  the  centre.  Make  a  foundation  904  to  907. 

chain  of  12  chain  stitches,  join  them  into  a  circle,  and  Sofa  CcsiilOK  IK  Darned  Netting  and  Tatting. 

work  for  the  1st  round  24  double  round  the  circle.  ,,  .  ,  .....  ..  ir  i?  i  .x  t 


2nd  round :  *  3  double  in  the  next  3  stitches  (inserting  ^{aterials :  Fine  knitting  cotton;  Mecklenburg  thread ; 
the  needle  into  the  whole  stitch),  24  chain,  1  long  crochet  cotton ;  blue  satin ;  satin  ribbon  of  the  same  shade, 
treble  in  the  12th  stitch  counted  from  the  beginning,  wide;  twill  calico,  and  feathers. 

2  chain ;  1  long  treble  in  the  next  chain  but  2,  2  chain,  This  sofa  cushion  is  extremely  tasteful.  It  is  made 
1  treble ;  1  long  double  in  every  next  chain  stitch  but  2,  of  blue  satin,  and  covered  on  the  upper  side  with 
divided  by  2  chain  stitches ;  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  darned  netting  and  tatting ;  it  is  trimmed  all  round 

- with  a  blue 

satin  ruche 
and  at  the 
corners 
with  bows 
of  blue 
satin  rib¬ 
bon  one 
inch  wide. 
Work  the 
netted 
ground 
with  knit¬ 
ting  cotton 
over  a 
mesh  mea¬ 
suring  I  of 
an  inch 
round.  The 
ground  has 
(<3  holes — 
C4  stitches 
—in  length 
and  in 
breadth. 
IJegin  in 
one  corner 
and  cast  on 
2  stitches. 
'Work  in 
rows  back¬ 
wards  and 
forwards, 
increasing 
1  at  the  end 
of  every 
row  till  the 
number  is 
increased 
to  04 ; then 
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•vrork  one  row  without  increasing,  and  decrease  1  at  the 
end  of  every  following  row,  that  is,  net  together  the  2 
last  stitches  of  every  row ;  work  on  in  this  manner  till  the 
number  of  it  is  again  2.  Tliese  2  stitches  are  cast  off 
in  one  without  working  a  new  stitch.  The  ground  is 
then  stretched  into  a  frame  and  darned  in  the  pattern 
seen  on  No.  907,  which  forms  one  large  square  in  the 
centre  and  twelve  smaller  ones  all  round.  Take  the 
Mecklenburg  thread  and  darn  the  ground  in  linen 
stitch,  darning  stitch,  and  point  de  feston.  The  small 
squares  are  divided  by  a  row  of  point  fT esprit,  as  can  be 
seen  from  No.  907  ;  No.  906  shows  such  a  square  full 
size.  The  middle  square  has  31  holes ;  it  is  edged  all 
round  with  2  rows  of  holes  which  are  not  darned,  but 
several  with  a  tatted  border  consisting  of  2  rows  of 
circles.  Work  for  each  row  circles  at  distances  of  about 
i  of  an  inch  ;  each  circle  consists  of  7  double,  7  purl, 
divided  by  1  double,  7  double ;  when  the  2  rows  are 
completed,  sew  them  on  the  rows  of  holes  from  illus¬ 
tration.  Raised  tatted  rosettes  are  also  sewn  on  the 
darned  netting.  Each  rosette,  excepting  the  one  in 
the  centre,  consists  of  4  rounds  of  circles.  Begin  with 
the  outer  round,  work  at  short  distances  from  each 
other  12  circles  consisting  each  of  7  double,  9  purl 
divided  by  1  double,  7  double ;  then  knot  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  the  cotton  together.  Each  of  the 
12  circles  of  the  2nd  round  has  5  double,  5  purl,  divided 
by  1  double,  5  double.  In  the  3rd  round  work  for 
each  circle  5  double,  1  purl,  5  double ;  for  each  circle 
of  the  last  round  3  double,  1  purl,  3  double.  The 
rounds  of  the  middle  rosette  in  the  large  square  are 
larger ;  they  consist  each  of  16  circles. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  FHOM  AN  OLD  TE.VT. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

BOILING  WATER  AND  ITS  USES. 

At  all  temperatures  water  gives  off  vapour  from  its 
surface,  and  with  every  increase  of  heat  the 
particles  fly  off  in  augmented  niunbers.  We  at  length 
approach  what  is  called  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid, 
where  the  conversion  into  vapour  is  not  confined  to  the 
free  surface,  but  is  most  copious  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  to  which  the  heat  is  applied.  The  bubbles  of 
steam  rise  through  the  water  and  burst  at  the  top ;  the 
heated  water  also  ascends  in  currents,  while  colder  water 
from  the  surface  descends  and  takes  its  place.  The 
escape  of  entangled  air  and  steam,  by  fits  and  starts, 
occasions  the  stinging  of  a  kettle;  while  the  more 
copious  and  regular  escape  at  a  later  stage,  assisted  also 
by  the  interchange  of  hotter  and  colder  currents, 
occasions  the  ebullition  which  we  call  boiling. 

The  boiling  point  of  water  is  212  degrees,  at  which 
temperature  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam  exactly 
balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  llie  baro¬ 
meter  shows  us  that  the  atmospheric  pressure,  varies, 
and  so  the  boiling  point  of  water  will  not  be  quite 
constant :  the  higher  the  mercury  the  heavier  the  air, 
and  therefore  the  hotter  our  boiling  water.  On  the 


other  hand,  if  we  go  picnicking  up  a  mountain,  and  wish 
to  take  refreshment  at  a  height  where  there  is  consider, 
ably  less  air  above  us,  we  may  boil  eggs  and  make  tea, 
but  the  eggs  w'ill  not  be  done,  and  the  tea  W’ill  not  be 
nice,  for  the  water,  though  boiling,  will  not  be  as  hot 
as  boiling  water  at  a  lower  level. 

Liquids  do  not  get  any  hotter  after  they  begin  to 
boil,  however  long  or  with  whatever  violence  the 
boiling  is  continued.  Tliis  fact  is  of  importance  in  i 
domestic  economy,  particularly  in  cookery,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  would  save  much  fuel.  Soups  made  to  boil 
in  a  gentle  way  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat 
are  just  as  hot  as  when  they  are  made  to  boil  on  a 
strong  fire  with  the  greatest  violence.  Again,  when 
water  in  a  copper  is  once  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
the  fire  may  be  reduced,  as  having  no  further  effect  in 
raising  its  temperature. 

Water  may,  however,  be  raised  to  a  temperature  far 
above  its  ordinary  boiling  point  by  heating  it  in  the 
apparatus  called  Papin’s  digester,  which  is  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  bronze,  provided  with  a  cover  which  can  be 
closely  and  firmly  shut,  and  furnished  with  a  safety- 
valve.  The  digester  is  two-thirds  filled  with  water 
and  heated  in  a  furnace,  where,  the  steam  being  con¬ 
fined,  the  liquid  is  rendered  intensely  hot,  and  gains 
the  power  to  dissolve  bones  and  other  intractable 
substances:  hence  it  is  called  the  digester.  It  was 
invented  by  M.  Papin,  a  French  physician,  who  died 
ill  1710. 

Where  the  steam  is  not  confined,  as  in  an  ordinary 
kettle,  it  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  water  (212 
degrees),  and  all  the  additional  heat  applied  to  the 
water  goes  simply  to  make  a  larger  quantity  of  steam. 
A  given  volume  of  water — a  quart,  let  us  say — when 
it  changes  into  steam,  occupies  a  space  1,694  times 
greater  than  it  does  when  liquid.  In  seeking  to  take 
up  this  extra  space  it  exerts  tremendous  force,  pushing 
before  it  the  piston  of  the  mighty  steam-engine,  or  in  a 
smaller  way  lifting  the  lid  from  a  kettle.  But  the 
extra  bulk  of  steam  as  compared  with  water  is  only 
gained  by  its  taking  up  a  large  quantity  of  heat :  the 
steam,  indeed,  is  no  hotter  than  the  water,  but  it 
contains  the  heat  in  a  latent  form — wrapped  up  or 
stowed  away,  as  it  were.  When  the  steam  is  recon¬ 
verted  into  water,  exactly  the  same  amount  of  heat  is 
given  out  again.  As  steam  is  no  hotter  than  water  we 
might  at  first  imagine  that  nothing  more  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  convert  a  kettle  of  water  into 
vapour,  than  to  raise  it  to  a  temperature  of  21 2  degrees. 
If  this  were  all,  however,  that  were  requisite,  the 
boiling  of  water  would  be  a  most  perilous  experiment; 
for  the  moment  the  liquid  rose  to  212  degrees  it  would 
explode  into  steam  with  a  violence  exceeding  that  of 
ignited  gunpowder. 

When  water  rises  in  steam  it  leaves  behind  it  all 
such  substances  as  have  been  dissolved  in  it  and  are 
incapable  of  the  same  change  of  form.  In  this  way  we 
may  separate  from  it  any  salt  or  sugar  we  have  put 
into  it,  or  any  chalk,  magnesia,  &c.,  contained  in  it 
naturally.  If  we  collect  the  steam  and  re-condensc  it, 
the  process  is  called  distillation,  and  gives  us,  of  course, 
pure  water.  Every  distillatory  apparatus  consists  of  a 
boiler  or  some  substitute  for  a  boiler,  in  which  the 
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vapour  is  raised,  and  of  a  condenser  in  wliich  it  returns 
to  the  liquid  condition.  In  the  still  employed  for 
manufacturing  purposes  the  condenser  is  usually  a 
spiral  metal  tube  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water.  To 
obtain  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water  on  this  principle, 
we  may  use  a  retort,  heated  by  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  make  the  neck  of  it  pass  into  an  empty  flask, 
kept  cool  by  placing  it  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  or  by 
surrounding  it  with  cloths,  or  bibulous  paper  kept  wet 
by  a  stream  of  water. 

In  an  ordinary  kettle  distillation  goes  on,  with  the 
oception  of  the  re-condensing  of  the  steam  ;  and  the 
matters  contained  in  the  water  are  to  some  extent 
separated  and  form  an  incrustation  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  essential  that  a  kettle  or  other  vessel  for  boiling 
water  must  have  the  property  of  conducting  heat  and 
yet  of  resisting  combustion  or  liquefaction.  Wood  is 
combustible,  and  lead  would  melt ;  silver  would  be  the 
best  substance,  but  is  too  expensive;  copper  comes 
next;  and  tin,  or  rather  tinned  iron,  answers  very 
well.  One  objection  to  copper  is  that  when  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture  for  some  length  of  time,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  greenish  blue  substance  of  a 
highly  poisonous  character.  The  inside  of  copper 
vessels  is  therefore  usually  coated  with  tin,  which  may 
need  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  and  if  this  be 
ittended  to  and  the  vessels  kept  clean,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear. 

The  same  conducting  power  which  enables  the  kettle 
to  receive  heat  readily  at  the  bottom,  would  result  in  a 
rapid  passing  away  of  heat  at  the  top,  were  we  not  to 
keep  the  upper  part  bright.  Bright  surfaces  resist  the 
passage  of  heat,  while  black  ones  favour  it ;  hence  the 
philosophy  of  polishing  kettles  in  the  upper  part  only, 
sud  of  keeping  teapots  bright  all  over.  Black  earthen¬ 
ware  teapots  should  not  be  used ;  glazed  earthenware 
or  porcelain  are  much  better;  but  best  of  all  are 
brightly-polished  silver  teapots,  for  they  radiate  heat 
much  less  than  any  other  material.  Because  the  metals 
»re  good  conductors  of  heat,  the  handle  of  our  teapot 
is  liable  to  become  too  hot  to  hold.  It  must  therefore 
be  m.ade  of  ivory,  bone,  wood,  or  some  other  badly 
conducting  substance ;  or  if  a  metallic  handle  is  used, 
it  must  be  separated  from  the  pot  itself  by  small  pieces 
of  one  of  these  materials. 

In  connection  with  the  teakettle  and  teapot  we  may  go 
on  to  speak  of  those  warm  beverages  which  arc  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  country  under  the 
sun.  Baron  Liebig  holds  that  the  use  of  coffee  and  tea 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  habit,  but  is  in  some  sense 
essential ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether,  if  we  had  no 
tea  and  no  coffee,  the  popular  instinct  would  not  seek 
for  and  discover  the  means  of  replacing  them.  Tea  is 
a  beverage  which  contains  the  active  constituents  of 
the  most  powerful  mineral  springs,  and,  however  small 
the  amount  of  iron  may  be  which  we  daily  take  in  this 
form,  it  cannot  be  destitute  of  influence  on  the  vital 
processes.  When  common  tea-leaves  are  placed  on  a 
watch-glass,  loosely  covered  with  paper,  and  heated  on 
a  hot  iron  plate  gradually  to  the  point  at  which 
browning  takes  place,  long  white  shining  crystals  appear 
on  the  paper  and  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  This  is 


theine,  a  substance  half  a  grain  of  which,  would  kill  a 
full-grown  dog,  first  causing  paralysis  and  then  con¬ 
vulsions.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  this  very  action  on  the 
nervous  system  which  makes  the  beverage  so  accept¬ 
able  to  man.  It  exercises  a  calmative  effect,  and 
produces  a  sense  of  repose,  which,  without  being 
depressing  in  the  slightest  degree,  prevents  a  morbid 
activity  of  the  nervous  system.  Coffee  also  yields  an 
active  principle  called  caffeine,  which  is  identically  the 
same  thing  with  theine;  and  cocoa  a  principle  called 
theobromine,  which  is  but  slightly  different. 

Chinese  writers  tell  us  that  tea  is  of  a  cooling  nature, 
and  if  drunk  too  freely  will  produce  exhaustion  and 
lassitude.  Country  people,  before  drinking  it,  add 
ginger  and  salt  to  counteract  this  cooling  property. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  plant.  Drink  it,  and  the 
animal  spirits  will  be  lively  and  clear.  The  chief  rulers 
and  nobility  esteem  it ;  the  lower  people,  the  poor  and 
beggarly,  will  not  be  destitute  of  it.  All  use  it  daily, 
and  like  it.  Our  own  physiologists  tell  us  that  it 
lessens  the  waste  of  the  body,  and  diminishes  the 
necessity  for  food,  soothes  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  mind,  and  that  its  two  characteristic  influences  of 
retarding  the  change  of  matter  and  increasing  the 
activity  of  the  nervous  life,  cannot,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  be  replaced  by  the  strongest  soups 
or  flesh  teas.  These  remarks  apply  to  coffee  as  well 
as  tea. 

To  make  good  tea  we  must  expose  the  tea-leaves  to 
the  action  of  boiling  water,  which  takes  up  a  larger 
quantity  of  theine  than  water  at  a  lower  point,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  intensity  to  the  volatility  of  the 
oil  of  the  tea.  But,  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  reminds  us,  when 
the  kettle  comes  up  from  the  kitchen  before  it  is 
poured  on  the  tea  in  the  parlour,  you  may  be  sure  the 
water  does  not  boil.  When  the  urn  ceases  to  throw 
out  steam,  the  water  does  not  boil.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  when  the  kettle  is  taken  off  the  fire  it  ceases  to 
boil.  If  you  pour  your  boiling  water  into  a  cold  tea¬ 
pot,  it  ceases  to  boil ;  if  you  pour  it  on  cold  tea  it 
ceases  to  boil.  The  fact  is,  unless  you  heat  your  teapot 
to  the  boiling  point,  tea  and  all,  before  you  put  in  the 
water,  the  tea  will  not  be  exposed  to  boiling  water  at 
all.  A  good  plan  to  secure  the  heating  of  the  tea  and 
pot,  before  the  water  is  poured  in,  is  to  put  it  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  or  expose  it 
to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  Putting  boiling  water 
into  the  teapot  before  putting  in  the  tea,  previously 
putting  the  tea  in  a  cup  on  the  hob,  is  another  goed 
plan. 

A  cup  of  strong  coffee  after  dinner  instantly  checks 
digestion,  as  persons  of  weak  or  sensitive  organs  will 
perceive,  if  they  attend  to  it.  From  the  same  cause, 
where  the  digestion  is  strong,  it  will  moderate  the 
activity  of  the  stomach,  exalted  beyond  a  certain  limit 
by  wine  and  spices.  Tea  has  not  the  same  power  of 
checking  digestion,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  will 
sometimes  produce  nausea,  especially  when  it  is  strong, 
and  taken  by  a  fasting  person.  The  practice  of  taking 
tea  two  or  three  hours  after  dinner  seems  unob¬ 
jectionable. 

In  buying  our  souchong,  pekoe,  gunpowder,  hyson, 
congou,  &c.,  we  arc  liable  to  suppose  that  there  are 
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many  sorts  of  toa-plants ;  but  the  differences  are 
induced  artificially,  and  even  black  and  green  tea  are 
mfule  from  the  same  sort  of  leaves.  The  tea-plant  is 
an  evergreen  shrub  resembling  the  camellia,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it,  though,  botanically  speaking,  only  a  single 
species,  and  the  artificial  differences,  as  we  have  said, 
are  greater  than  the  natural.  The  shape  of  the  leaf 
and  the  effect  of  drinking  tea  are  both  indicated  in  the 
following  Chinese  legend ; — A  pious  hermit,  who,  in 
his  watcliings  and  prayers,  had  often  been  overtaken 
by  sleep,  so  that  his  eyelids  closed,  in  holy  wrath 
against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  cut  them  off  and 
threw  them  on  the  ground.  But  a  god  caused  a  tea- 
shrub  to  spring  out  of  them,  the  leaves  of  which 
exhibit  the  form  of  an  eyelid  bordered  with  lashes,  and 
possess  the  gift  of  hindering  sleep. 

The  plant  which  produces  coffee  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  or  small  tree,  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
order  with  the  Cinchonas.  It  grows  wild  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  Abyssinia,  though  because  of  its 
use  it  is  now  cultivated  in  many  other  places.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  seeds  and  not  the  leaves  which  are  made 
use  of  in  our  infusion.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  de¬ 
coction  instead  of  infusion,  for  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  coffee  should  be  boiled  before  it  is  drunk. 
The  scientific  coroner  who  taught  us  how  to  make  our 
tea  shall  advise  us  as  to  coffee  also.  He  says  that  a 
common  plan  is  to  put  the  powdered  coffee  into  hot 
water  in  a  coffee-pot,  and  to  let  it  boil  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  to  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
for  some  little  time.  The  particles  of  ground  coffee 
are  often  suspended  in  this  liquid,  and  a  process  of 
clearing  is  required.  This  is  effected  sometimes  by 
isinglass  or  white  of  egg,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  and 
the  pouring  a  cupful  out  and  returning  it  will  produce 
the  desired  effect.  Coffee-pots  are  sold  with  muslin 
bags,  metallic  sieves,  and  other  contrivances,  to  produce 
the  clearing.  Coffee  is,  however,  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  losing  its  aroma  by  boiling,  and  sometimes  boiling 
water  is  added  to  it  as  in  making  tea.  One  great  secret 
of  making  good  coffee  is,  to  use  enough  of  the  prepared 
powder.  One  ounce  and  a  quarter  to  the  pint  of  water 
is  the  least  that  should  be  allowed.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  take  as  much  care  about  the  application  of  actually 
boiling  water  as  in  the  case  of  tea. 

We  have  already  observed  that  green  tea  and  black 
tea  may  be  made  from  the  very  same  plant.  For  green 
tea  the  leaves  are  roasted  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
gathered,  while  a  lengthened  exposure  to  the  air  in  the 
process  of  drying  is  largely  instrumental  in  giving  the 
dark  colour  and  distinguishing  flavour  to  the  black. 
Green  teas,  however,  are  not  all  prepared  by  simply 
drying  the  natural  leaf  more  quickly ;  they  are  often 
artificially  coloured  by  the  addition  of  blue,  white,  and 
yellow  colouring  substances.  Mr.  Fortune,  who  saw 
the  colouring  performed  in  China,  thus  describes  the 
process : — The  superintendent  having  taken  a  portion 
of  Prussian  blue,  threw  it  into  a  porcelain  bowl,  not 
unlike  a  mortar,  and  crushed  it  into  a  very  fine  powder. 
At  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  gypsum  was  burned  in 
the  charcoal  fire  which  was  then  roasting  the  tea.  This 
gypsum  haring  been  taken  out  of  the  fire  after  a  short 


time,  readily  crumbled  down  and  was  reduced  to 
powder  in  the  mortar.  The  two  substances  thus  pre¬ 
pared  were  then  mixed  together,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  of  gypsum  to  three  of  Prussian  blue,  aud  formed 
a  Ught  blue  powder  which  was  then  ready  for  use. 

This  colouring  matter  was  applied  to  the  teas  during 
the  last  process  of  roasting.  About  five  minutes  before 
the  tea  was  removed  from  the  pans,  the  superintendent 
took  a  small  porcelain  spoon,  and  with  it  he  scattered 
a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  over  the  leaves  in 
each  pan.  The  workmen  then  turned  the  leaves 
rapidly  round  with  both  hands,  in  order  that  the 
colour  might  be  equally  diffused.  To  141bs.  of  tes 
about  loz.  of  colouring  matter  was  applied. 

During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  were  quite  blue.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  any  green-tea  drinkers  had  been  present  during 
the  operation,  their  taste  would  have  been  corrected 
and  improved. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Chinese  for  this  mischie¬ 
vous  doctoring  is,  that  foreigners  seem  to  prefer  thit 
their  teas  should  look  uniform  and  pretty,  and  will 
give  a  higher  price  for  the  coloured  article,  while 
gypsum  and  Prussian  blue  are  cheap  enough. 

Green  tea,  when  it  receives  its  colour  simply 
through  a  more  rapid  drying,  appears  to  retain  a  larger 
portion  of  oil ;  and  on  this  account,  while  some  personj 
may  take  it  with  impunity,  it  makes  others  quite  ill 
Great  anxiety  is  induced,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  inability  to  sleep — symptoms  which  would  follow 
from  taking  foxglove.  The  remedy  is  to  take  stimu¬ 
lants — a  wine-glassful  of  brandy,  with  or  without  hot 
or  cold  water,  will  answer  the  purpose ;  the  spirits  of 
sal-volatile  or  any  form  of  ammonia  may  bo  given  with 
advantage. 

Tea  was  first  sold  in  England  rather  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  and  the  price  was  at  least  from  six  to 
ten  pounds  per  pound.  The  first  coffee-shop  was 
opened  in  London,  in  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  in 
the  year  1C52.  The  present  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  at  least  80,000,000  pounds  annually; 
of  coffee  40,000,000 ;  of  cocoa  4,000,000  ;  which  gives 
an  average  of  four  pounds  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

Charlotte's  Inheritance.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
Birds  of  Prey.  (London :  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.) 

MISS  BRiVDDON’S  story  of  Birds  of  Prey  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  absorbing  novels 
which  that  lady  has  yet  given  to  the  novel-reading 
world.  Those  who  began  to  read  went  on  reading; 
and  when  the  end  came — which,  after  all,  was  no  end, 
but  a  pause  for  a  fresh  start — the  sense  of  an  unsatis¬ 
fied  appetite  was  upon  all  the  readers,  who  very  natu¬ 
rally  wanted  to  know  who  won  the  fight  at  last,  and  ' 
whether  Charlotte  really  got  her  inheritance.  There 
were  the  brothers  Sheldon,  cleverly  watehing  each 
other,  and  endeavouring  with  all  their  native  and  ac¬ 
quired  shrewdness  to  outwit  each  other.  There  was 
the  Sheldon  of  the  poor  side  of  the  house  fretting  him- 
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self  because  Valentine  the  Bohemian  would  get  senti¬ 
mental,  and  honourable,  and  upright,  and  positively 
industrious,  which  is  generally  about  the  last  offeuce 
of  which  a  Bohemian  can  usually  be  accused.  Sheldon 
of  the  rich  side  of  the  house  quietly  taking  his  mea- 
mrcs — a  very  proper  gentleman,  in  the  very  propercst 
of  broadcloth  and  fairest  of  fine  linen.  There  was 
Valentine,  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Charlotte ; 
and  Charlotte,  knowing,  perhaps,  that  she  had  a  little 
money,  but  without  a  suspicion  of  her  great  wealth, 
turning  her  attention  to  castle-building  and  indulging 
brightest  hopes.  There  was  the  Captain — Paget  of 
that  ilk — evidently  on  his  own  “  little  game  and  his 
slighted  daughter  watching  everybody,  especially  Char¬ 
lotte  and  the  toyshop-doll  mamma.  Here  was  money 
to  be  had ;  here  was  a  shower  of  gold  about  to  fall 
from  an  auriferous  nimbus  that,  however,  looked  very 
black  and  threatening ;  here  was  Pactolus  flowing  on, 
and  as  yet  hiding  its  golden  sands ;  here  was  all  the 
excitement  of  a  race,  all  the  interest  of  a  battle ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  it,  when,  as  at  a  play,  people  are 
“  settling  themselves  in  their  places”  to  sec  the  end — 
down  comes  the  green  curtain. 

Was  the  authoress  to  be  blamed  for  this  untoward 
event?  Perhaps  to  some  degree,  but  the  offence  will 
now  be  pronounced  most  justifiable.  She  had  conceived 
a  story  which  could  not  be  told  in  three  volumes.  A 
common  hack  storyteller  might,  supposing — which  is  not 
supposable — he  could  have  imagined  the  narrative — he 
might,  we  say,  have  cut  down  his  work.  The  pruning- 
knife,  to  which  allusion  is  so  often  made  by  critics  and 
hypercritics,  might  have  been  used,  all  the  attractions 
of  the  story  might  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  out¬ 
line  given  in  a  few  pages.  Such  work  would  not  have 
been  that  of  an  artist,  but  of  an  artisan.  Cervantes 
could  not  have  cut  down  Do?i  Quixote;  De  Foe  would 
have  had  conscience  scruples  before  he  had  run  his  pen 
through  several  chapters  of  the  Crusoe;  Goldsmith 
would  not  have  padded  out  his  charming  Vicar — the 
work  of  genius  must  be  accepted  as  it  is,  and  not  be 
put  on  that  famous  bed  to  which  everybody  alludes, 
and  stretched  out  or  chopped  short  in  order  to  be  of  the 
right  standard.  Why  should  all  our  regular  novels 
be  in  three  volumes  ?  Why  should  a  thousand  pages  of 
novel  print  be  enough  and  no  more  than  enough  for 
the  development  of  a  plot  with  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  to  it  ?  It  is  well  when  some  one  who  can  do 
it,  stands  out  and  says  fairly,  “  The  story  1  have  to 
tell  is  too  big  for  three  volumes.  It  may  be  ridiculous 
to  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry,  but  you  must  make  two 
bites  at  my  peach  !” 

The  story  of  Birds  of  Prey  ended  in  the  middle ;  the 
story  of  Charlotte's  Inheritance  shows  us  what  was  the 
end  of  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  innocent  doves,  their 
intended  victims. 

When  the  curtain  rises  we  are  introduced  to  a  new 
scene  and  to  new  characters ;  it  rises  to  the  music  of  the 
De  Profundis.  We  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
student,  Gustave ;  he  is  to  be  married ;  he  is  not  in 
love ;  family  considerations  require  a  heart  sacrifice ; 
there  is  a  struggle,  a  yielding,  a  passive  resignation  till 
— another  woman  appears,  and  then  a  purse  large 
enough  for  one  is  supposed  to  be  large  enough  for  two 


— there  is  a  marriage — disappointment — ^banishment  f 
The  young  man  has  chosen  his  own  course,  ventured  to 
oppose  family  considerations,  and  may  go  to  the  bad 
with  a  father’s  curse  to  help  him.  AVhat  has  this  to 
do  with  the  story  ?  That  is  the  secret  which  is  wrought 
out  most  skilfully  in  the  very  engrossing  pages  of  this 
tale.  Soon  we  return  to  Captain  Paget  and  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  amiable  Sheldon,  and  from  that 
point  the  story  intensifies  in  interest  until  an  old  wrong 
is  righted,  and  vengeance  falls  on  the  wicked.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  the  authoress  to  tell  her  story ; 
but  let  not  those  readers  who  have  watched  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  birds  of  prey  imagine  they  can  foresee  the 
end  of  the  story.  The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 
real  secret  is  kept,  almost  to  the  end,  is  in  itself  enough 
to  make  the  reputation  of  a  novelist. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  of  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  graphic  sketches  of  character 
with  which  these  volumes  abound.  They  have  more 
than  the  ordinary  force  even  of  the  author  of  Aurora 
Floyd. 

History  of  France.  By  fi.MiLE  DE  Bonnechose.  To 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  Authorised  translation. 
Edited  by  S.  O.  Beeton.  (London:  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler.) 

Until  the  issue  of  this  work  we  have  had  in  English 
no  complete  history  of  France.  There  have  been  the 
merest  outlines,  destitute  of  interest  and  of  question¬ 
able  authenticity;  there  have  been  elaborate  pictures 
of  certain  periods ;  but,  as  a  whole,  French  history  was 
never  fully  written  until  Bonnechose  completed  this 
work.  It  brings  the  chronicle  down  to  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  a  period  which  will  be  within  the  memory  of 
the  majority  of  readers.  The  translation  has  been 
carefully  made  from  the  thirteenth  edition  of  the 
French  text.  It  has  thus  all  the  advantages  of  the 
author’s  latest  corrections.  The  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  adopted  enhances  the  value  of  the  book  as  a 
work  of  reference.  After  ,a  brief  introduction,  con¬ 
cerning  the  early  condition  of  Gaul,  there  is  the  reign 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  dynasties;  this 
traces  the  progress  of  the  nation  from  the  reign  of 
Clovis  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mussulmans,  when  Pepin 
first,  and  Charlemagne  afterwards,  made  famous  the 
name  of  the  Gaul  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
then  a  detailed  account  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
feudal  system;  we  find  the  bearings  of  the  feudal 
spirit  traced  through  the  reigns  of  the  successive 
monarchs  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France  until  the 
union  of  the  duchies  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  with 
the  crown.  The  working  of  the  absolute  monarchy  is 
then  shown,  from  the  accession  of  Francis  T.  to  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General  by  Louis  XVT.  The 
fourth  section  is  the  epoch  of  revolution — the  Republic, 
the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
the  Parliamentary  Monarchy,  which  ends  in  1848. 
Thus,  in  four  principal  divisions,  we  have  the  whole 
history  of  France.  At  the  head  of  each  page  dates  are 
given,  and  the  leading  headings  of  each  particular 
transition  will  be  found  useful.  The  notes  appended 
throw  light  on  the  text,  which  is,  how'ever,  generally 
so  clear  and  simple  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  further 
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elucidation.  An  index  is  given  to  each  volume,  which 
■will  be  found  very  useful,  it  having  been  evidently 
prepared  with  much  care. 


“THE  AMBASSADRESS”  OF  AUBER. 

HE  prominent  feeling  on  listening  to  this  charming 
production  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
melodious  of  modem  composers,  who  is  just,  too,  (in 
his  eighty-sixth  year !)  the  hero  of  a  fresh  success,  is 
one  of  surprise  that  it  should  be  so  seldom  brought 
before  the  public.  Teeming  throughout  with  pure  and 
captivating  melody,  inspirations  bright  and  sparkling 
as  diamonds,  wedded,  moreover,  to  a  pleasing,  well- 
written,  and  ingeniously-constracted  story,  it  possesses 
every  attribute  to  captivate  the  fancy  and  delight  the 
car,  while  the  character  of  the  heroine  who  has  the 
titd-roUe  is  one  which  any  lyric  artiste  may  feel  proud 
to  impersonate,  however  great  her  talent.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  story  and  the 
musical  gems  that  sparkle  in  its  setting. 

The  opera  is  in  three  acts,  and  the  action  of  the 
piece,  which  is  in  the  pure  style  of  opera  enmique,  com¬ 
mences  in  the  apartments  of  Hcnriette,  the  courted  and 
petted  prima  donna  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Munich. 

Her  aunt,  Madlle.  Baraeck,  herself  an  ex-singer, 
lives  with  her  as  duenna,  and  finds  it  as  much  as  she 
can  do  to  guard  her  niece  from  her  numerous  adorers, 
read  and  reply  to  their  billet-doux,  her  stock  of  learn¬ 
ing  not  being  great.  Ilenriettc,  while  performing  the 
homely  duty  of  “  getting-up”  some  fine  linen — for  we 
arc  introduced  to  the  popular  singer  in  the  behind-the- 
scenes  region  of  home  life — is  warbling  an  old  chanso- 
nette,  some  simple  words  set  to  an  air  as  quaint  and 
simple,  while  her  aunt  is  endeavouring  to  decipher  the 
latest  effusion  of  one  of  her  greatest  and  most  impas¬ 
sioned  suitors,  the  Duke  de  Valberg,  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Prussia.  The  manager,  Fortunatus, 
enters,  and  in  a  lively  canzonet,  “  I  am  a  manager,  ha ! 
bravo !”  details  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  life  of  these 
monarchs  of  the  stage — the  trials  he  has  to  encounter 
from  the  caprices  of  the  prima  donna,  who  treats  him 
to  a  different  sort  of  airs  to  those  with  which  she 
enthrals  the  public,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  tenor, 
who  insists  on  having  all  the  capitals  in  the  bills,  to 
the  indignation  of  the  angry  author  and  incensed 
composer. 

The  noble  lover  has,  it  is  easy  to  see,  a  powerful 
rival  in  the  young  tenor  singer  Benedict,  on  whom,  too, 
the  fascinating  songstress  has  partly  bestowed  her 
heart.  There  is  an  excellent  scene,  both  musically  and 
dramatically  speaking,  when,  the  two  rehearsing  an 
ardent  love  duet  together,  the  young  tenor  tries  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  express  his  own  feelings, 
but  is  discreetly  kept  in  check  by  his  companion,  who 
tells  him  he  is  only  to  rehearse  the  music  and  words, 
and  not  the  “  business”  of  the  scene.  The  melody  is 
highly  characteristic  and  appropriate,  and  the  instru¬ 
mentation  admirable. 

When  the  ambassador-duke  arrives  on  the  scene,  to 
avoid  creating  suspicion  and  alarm  he  represents 
himself  as  the  agent  of  the  manager  of  a  London 


opera-house,  and  the  shrewd  aunt  endeavours  to  profit 
by  the  competition  for  her  niece’s  beauty  and  talent 
and  obtain  an  increase  of  salary.  The  English 
manager,  of  course,  far  outbids  his  rival.  Surprised 
out  of  herself  at  the  largeness  of  his  offer,  Madame 
Bameck  brusquely  asks,  “  But  is  it  sure  to  be  paid!” 
'I’he  answer  is,  “Oh,  yes,  in  justice  to  English 
managers,  I  must  say  they  always  pay  their  foreign 
clement;  it  is  only  native  talent  that  has  to  run  a  risk." 
There  are  several  such  “  hits”  as  this  throughout  the 
piece,  but  we  must  observe  that  though  the  original 
libretto  is  from  the  practised  pens  of  the  French 
librettists  Messrs.  Scribe  and  St.  George,  it  has  been 
adapted,  and  pretty  freely,  by  Messrs.  R.  Reece  and 
German  Reed.  At  this  critical  juncture  an  eclaircim- 
ment  is  produced  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  soprano, 
Charlotte,  come  to  visit  Henriette,  of  whose  talents 
and  fascinations  she  is  jealous,  and  who  discloses  the 
real  rank  of  the  pretended  London  agent,  the  Duke  de 
Valberg,  who  has  formerly  made  love  to  herself.  The 
discovery  of  the  deceit  that  has  been  practised  gives 
rise  to  much  consternation  and  reproach,  and — which 
is  of  more  consequence  to  the  audience — to  a  a  beau¬ 
tiful  mnreeau  (rcnsemhle  leading  into  a  lovely  cantabile 
for  soprano,  “  That  our  lives  arc  placed  so  far  apart" 
— one  of  the  most  captivating  and  melodious  themes  of 
the  opera,  at  the  close  of  which  it  happily  recurs — the 
whole  culminating  in  a  charming  quintet ;  and  anger 
and  sorrow  are  turned  to  joy  and  triumph  for  Madame 
B.  and  her  niece  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
enamoured  ambassador,  containing  a  formal  oiler  of 
his  hand  to  the  niece. 

With  the  gratified  delight  of  these,  the  mortified 
spite  of  Charlotte,  and  grief  and  despair  of  Benedict 
and  the  manager,  the  first  act  ends. 

At  the  opening  of  Act  II.  we  find  the  former  prims 
donna  the  bride  elect  of  the  duke,  and  established, 
with  her  aunt,  now  known  as  the  baroness,  in  the 
handsome  hotel  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  de  Valberg, 
on  whom  he  has  passed  her  off  as  a  lady  of  high  rank 
and  fashion.  The  countess,  without  having  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  stage,  has  a  strong  predilection  for  it, 
and  taste  for  music,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
musical  knowledge  of  her  brother’s  young  fiancee,  offers 
to  give  her  some  lessons  in  that  art,  in  which  she  con¬ 
siders  herself  a  proficient.  The  singing  lesson  that 
ensues,  and  which  evokes  reminiscences  of  La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento,  affords  occasion  for  a  most  ingeniously- 
written  trio,  and  the  air  that  runs  through  it  and  forms 
the  principal  theme,  “  This  was  the  Prophet’s  plan,”  is 
charming.  It  terminates  in  a  spirited  allegro,  “  Drink 
to  the  wondrous  potentate,”  where  the  prima  donna, 
forgetful  of  all  but  her  devotion  to  her  beloved  art, 
suffers  her  glorious  voice  to  burst  forth  in  full  song, 
unmindful  of  the  astonishment  of  the  countess,  or  the 
anxious  admonitions  of  the  duke,  who  dreads  the 
betrayal  of  their  secret. 

The  haughty  countess  has  her  suspicons  aroused,  and 
they  are  strengthened  by  the  inadvertence  and  vulgarity 
of  the  aunt,  and  she  utters  such  biting  sarcasms  against 
artistes  in  general  that  she  provokes  Henriette  to  tell  her 
that  “  public  performers  with  talent  and  character  are 
quite  as  acceptable  and  respected  as  persons  of  fashion 
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‘olit  »nd  quality  who  possess  neither,”  a  sentiment  which, 
lent  we  may  be  assured,  brings  down  rounds  of  applause  on 
lish  the  uttcrer. 

sed  All  disguise  is,  however,  finally  torn  away  by  the 
ime  bopportuno  arrival  of  the  ubiquitous  Charlotte,  who, 

ilV'  having  succeeded  to  llenriette’s  vacated  honours,  is 

lish  now  the  reigning  favourite  of  the  Grand  Opera  at 

tig»  Berlin,  of  which  our  old  friend  Fortunatus  is  manager, 

ik.”  I  »nd  Benedict  prime  tenore,  and  who  both  come 
the  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  ambassadress  elect, 

nal  After  a  most  spirited  and  characteristic  quintet, 

ach  occurs  a  truly  melodious  duct  for  Benedict  and 

ecn  Ilcnriettc,  in  which  they  fondly  revert  to  the  joys  of 

ind  their  past  life — “  Those  days  can  you  remember  yet?" 

««-  At  the  close  re-enter  the  manager,  raging  like  “  the 
no,  cver-vexed  Bermoothes,”  for,  after  having  obtaincil  the 

nU  patronage  of  the  ambassador  and  his  beautiful  bride 

the  elect  for  his  new  opera  that  very  evening,  his  prima 

de  donna  is  suddenly  aillicted  with  one  of  those  violent 

rhe  and  capricious  colds  to  which  ladies  of  her  profession 

ves  are  sometimes  subject,  and  positively  refuses  to  appear, 

ich  Henriette,  persuaded  that  her  real  hapjiiuess  lies  in  the 

au-  aphere  to  which  she  was  born,  and  having  besides 

jile  convincing  proofs  that  her  admirer  has  been  Imstowiiig 

rt”  his  attentions  on  Charlotte  during  the  period  of  her 

1  of  triumph  on  the  Berlin  stage — for  it  is  the  artiste  and 

the  not  the  woman  he  adores — determines  to  return  to  it, 

;er  and  confers  happiness  on  her  perplexed  but  worthy 

me  manager,  and  her  more  devoted  though  poorer  lover, 

:he  Benedict. 

of  Xhe  cavatina,  “Talent  alone  conferred  on  mo  my 
power,”  leads  into  a  most  captivating  and  brilliant 
ied  jbuik  wiscmfiA,  “A  vengeance  swift  and  noble,”  con- 
lict  oeived  and  executed  in  Auber’s  very  best  style. 

The  third  act,  which  opens  with  a  gay  and  sparkling 
ma  aria  (Tentrata  movement  heard  before  in  the  overture, 

ed,  ia  but  one  short  scene,  representing  the  interior  of  the 

the  ambassador's  spacious  and  comfortable  loge  at  the  Grand 

rg,  Opera  just  as  the  performance  is  about  to  commence, 

ink  The  curtained  front  looks  on  to  the  stage.  In  the 

m-  interior  our  dramatis  personx  assemble.  Enter  first 

it,  Charlotte,  who  has  a  stormy  interview  with  the 

the  manager,  who  is  au  dcsespoir  at  her  contumacy  in 

era  refusing  to  appear  merely  to  vex  him  and  avenge 

m-  her  own  mortification  at  llenriette’s  elevation, 
lat  As  he  departs,  enter  the  marquis,  on  whom  she  also 
dd  heaps  a  torrent  of  reproaches  for  his  perfidy,  as  well 

ly.  as  on  the  pretended  baroness,  who  joins  the  group.  But 

ms  «their  noisy  talk  is  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the 
’  is  f  audience,  to  whom  “  the  manager  in  a  fix”  is  appealing, 
nk  His  announcement  of  all  the  desperate  complaints  under 

la,  which  his  prima  donna  is  labouring  is  met  with  a  storm 

rt,  of  hisses  and  jeers,  until  he  is  able  to  pacify  the  angry 

igj  public  by  the  announcement  that  ho  has  secured  the 
he  services  of  a  fresh  prima  donna  from  Paris,  whose 

he  talents  eclipse  those  of  all  rivals.  The  delight  of  the 

pubUc  is  only  equalled  by  the  intense  surprise  of  the 
id  1  inmates  of  the  ambassador’s  box,  when  in  the  brilliant 
ity  I  singer  who  by  her  matchless  execution  captivates  her 
ist  I  Wdience,  and  retires  beneath  an  avalanche  of  bouquets, 
ler  p  fhey  recognise  the  ex-prima  donna  Henriette,  whom 
ire  I  tiiey  looked  on  as  the  future  ambassadress, 
on  !  We  have  spoken  of  this  act  as  being  only  one  scene, 


but  this  setna  finale  is  probably  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  in  the  opera,  introducing  the  delicious  cantabile 
motive  of  the  singing  lesson  in  Act  II. — “  This  was  the 
Prophet’s  plan” — and  the  gay  and  captivating  “  Drink 
to  the  Sultan,”  the  same  lively  and  spirited  theme 
heard  in  the  overture  and  the  opening  to  Act  H. ;  the 
whole  warbled  in  so  graceful  and  finished  a  manner  by 
the  matchless  singer  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
volatile  duke  would  instantly  submit  himself  anew  to 
•her  thraldom.  But  it  is  too  late  ;  the  spell  is  broken, 
or  rather  renewed,  and  Henriette  joyfully  resolves  to 
return  to  the  sphere  of  her  former  triumphs. 

This  delightful  opera  was  written  and  produced  in 
Paris  in  183G — more  than  thirty  years  ago — and  met 
with  the  success  it  deserved,  and  of  which  it  contains 
every  clement.  The  music,  from  the  first  bar  of  the 
overture  to  the  last  of  the  finale,  is  bright,  sparkling, 
and  melody-breathing ;  and,  which  is  not  the  least  of 
its  merits,  the  story  is  interesting  and  amusing,  and 
keeps  the  attention  riveted  throughout.  The  character 
of  the  heroine  is  very  pleasing  in  its  arch  consciousness 
of  her  own  powers  of  fascination,  and  under-current  of 
tenderness  for  her  ar/w/t-lovcr,  and  devotion  to  her 
cherished  art,  while  the  music  of  the  part  is  in  the 
highest  degree  graceful  and  brilliant. 

When  w’C  reflect  on  the  vast  number  of  ojwras  that 
Auber  has  written,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  pure  melody  he  has  lavished  so 
unsparingly  throughout  them,  and  that  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  deteriorating  his  originality.  The  Am¬ 
bassadress  and  The  Domino  Noir,  though  resembling 
each  other  in  style,  do  not  contain  two  melodies  alike ; 
and  it  is  this  fecundity  of  bright,  gay  melody,  occa¬ 
sionally  melting  into  plaintive  tenderness,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  Auber’s  chief  charm  and  speciality.  Ho  is 
liappy,  too,  in  his  selection  of  subjects,  whether  grave 
or  gay  (his  choice  falling  generally  on  the  latter),  and 
his  librettist;  and  over  the  terrain  of  comic  opera 
MM.  Scribe  and  Auber  may  be  said  to  reign  supreme. 

As  we  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice, 
it  is  matter  for  wonderment  that  The  Ambassadress,  pleas¬ 
ing  and  attractive  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  replete  with 
haunting  melody,  should  not  have  been  more  frequently 
presented  to  the  public  in  this  country.  Some  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  when  ^ladame  Anna  Thillon  was  in 
the  zenith  of  her  short-lived  popularity,  the  part  of 
Henriette  was  one  of  her  most  attractive  impersona¬ 
tions  ;  and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  subsequently  included  it 
in  her  repertoire  during  the  period  of  her  lessceship  of 
Covent  Garden.  But  though  this  finished  vocalist  was 
able  to  do  every  justice  to  the  music  of  the  opera,  the 
character,  as  a  whole,  was  less  suited  to  the  English 
than  the  fascinating  French  artiste.  It  is  now  most 
ably  and  admirably  interpreted  by  Mdlle.  Liebhardt, 
her  foreign  accent  but  adding  to  the  grace  and  ingenuite, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  impersonation. 

It  is  this  gift  of  melody  that  Auber  has  so  long  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  which  he  has  ever  used  to  such  rare  advan¬ 
tage,  that  serves  to  connect  the  dramatic  situations  of 
his  operas  with  each  other.  These  melodious  inspira¬ 
tions  flow  throughout  the  entire  work,  one  act  trans¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  next,  yet  without  ever  creating  a 
sensation  of  monotony. 
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little  pleasure  to  a  complete  renovation  in  her  toilet 
Spring  flowers  look  fair,  and  she  too  wishes  to  borrow 
dice  fresh  bloom  from  delicate,  dainty  new  dresses  and 
the  parures. 

rips  There  are,  as  usual,  severe  critics  of  the  present 
ece.  fashion — but  when  have  there  not  been?  We  confess 
silk,  there  are  many  things  to  blame,  still  we  must  now,  as 
ever,  insist  upon  saying  that  it  is  always  possible  for  a 
lady  of  taste  to  follow  the 
fashions  of  the  day  without 
j.Qg3  incurring  the  reproach  of 

^  of  either  folly  or  ridicule.  One 

“■  Qjj  rule  should  invariably  be 

3  to  observed:  keep  within  the 

the  )  limits  of  fashion,  go  not  on 

ross  ^  extreme  boundary,  and 

and 

^on  Because  short  dresses  are 

ates  fashionable,  there  is  no  oc- 

casion  to  walk  the  streets  in 
costumes  fit  for  a  ballet- 
dancer;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  why  choose  to  remain 
encumbered  with  a  sweeping 
train?  Our  advice  is,  take 

'^r';  t  wared  hair 

8  s  ^  .  forms  a  sort 

’  I  :!  ! ,  t  of  pelerine 

.  *  ^  over  the 

ii'"  j,  back,  it  is 

>  neither  tidy 

^  ^  I  nortasteful. 

I  Again,  a 

bonnet  may 

..•  f "s-""  tiny  saucer, 

_■  .  and  is 

^ .  -  -  placed  slo¬ 

ping  over 

-Walking  Toilet.  the  nose, 

the  head 

being  left  completely  uncovered,  it  becomes  simply 
ridiculous. 

,  has  To  combine  fashion  with  good  taste  is  certainly 
reets  difficult  in  these  days,  but,  we  repeat  it,  it  is  not 
leries  impossible,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  lady 
is  of  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  choice  of  new  dresses  now  exhibited  at  the  great 
h  no  magasin  de  nouveautis  of  the  Louvre  in  the  Kue  de 
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Rivoli  are  certainly  very  tempting,  and  many  among 
them  are  at  once  simple  and  elegant. 

In  silks,  there  are  light- coloured  poult  de  soie,  both 
striped  and  chined ;  self-coloured  or  shot  glace  silks ; 
and  Japanese  silks,  both  plain  and  figured. 

In  fancy  materials,  various  kinds  of  mohair  are,  in 
proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the  tissue,  called  Florisienne, 
Sultane,  Valencias,  or  Bengaline.  Some  of  these  are 
remarkably  pretty,  being  printed  with  coloured  patterns 
a  dispositum  for  the 
8kirt,bodice,sleeves, 
and  mantle  to  cor- 

Among  the  ready-  . 

made  dresses  we 

notice  the  Creole,  ^ 

a  morning  toilet  of  \ 

cream-coloured  mo-  Aj 

hair,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet;  skirt 

and  loose  jacket  to  kIk 

match. 

The 


strip  of  droguet,  piped  with  black  satin.  The  front 
part  of  the  upper-skirt  is  plain  and  short,  made  of 
droguet,  cut  out  in  Vandykes,  bordered  with  satin,  and 
edged  with  balls  and  long  passementerie  tassels.  '1  he 
back  part  is  of  plain  silk,  long  and  looped  up  into 
a  large  puff.  There  is  on  either  side  a  separate  width, 
rounded  off  in  front,  finished  off  into  a  point,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  flat  wing,  which  comes  down  a  little 
beyond  the  upper-skirt.  These  widths  are  of  droguet, 

and  bordered 
with  a  silk  cross 
strip,  piped  with 
satin.  Loose 
jacket,  with  wide 
open  sleeves.  The 
lower  edge  is  van- 
dyked  and  trim¬ 
med  like  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  upper 
I  skirt.  Violet 

[  I  I  satin  toquct,  with 

j|  I  I  a  scarf-veil  of 

i  t  K  1  black  embroidered 

t?  S:  I  ^  tulle. 

[i  ;  I  r  No.  911.— This 

>i^  L  H  toilet  is  made  of 

I  ^  ^  Russian  leather- 

— V  L  [;  I-  i  coloured  Levan- 

- 

V  under-skirt,  bare- 

ly  touching  the 

^  '  with  a  cross  strip 

same  ma- 
''''  studded 

^  convex  but- 

tons  of  figured 
-  ■ .  '  dull  gold,  and 
'  bordered  with 
handsome  silk 

per-skirt,  more 
s  ample,  is  looped 
’  ’  ’  ^  up  in  large  puffs 

scarf-lappets 
'V  the  same  silk, 

ornamented  with 
■  buttons,  and 
W  finished  off  with 

.-A  fringe  to  match. 

TTiese  lappets  are 
fastened  to  a 
'  waistband,  which 

is  tied  at  the 
back.  The  trim- 
-:p  mingof  theunder- 

skirt  is  repeated 
in  smaller  pro- 
_  portions  upon  the 
high  plain  l)odice, 
and  simulatts  a 
square  pelerine. 
Short  jacket  of 
blue  cloth,  or¬ 
namented  with 

_ _  Toquet,  bonnet  of  blue  satin,  trimmed 

with  brown  and  golden  foliage,  and  bordend  with 
blonde ;  blonde  lappets,  narrow  satin  strings,  tied  under 
the  chignon. 

The  new  spring  mantles  arc  chiefly  casaqucs.  The 
loose  paletot  is  not  discarded,  but  it  is  considered  quite 
demi-toilette. 

In  casaques  there  is  the  half-fitting;  the  tight- 
fitting,  with  a  wide  sash  tied  over  it ;  and  the  polonaise, 


Peruvian, 
same  style ;  skirt 
and  loose  jacket  of 
grey  chined  cre¬ 
tonne,  trimmed  with 
silk  braid. 

The  Colinette, 
morning  costume  of 
a  pretty  figured  ma¬ 
terial,  composed  of 
a  long  skirt,  with  a 
second  one  simu¬ 
lated  upon  it  by  the 
trimming,  which 
consists  of  a  van- 
dyked  border  of 
gros-grain  silk.  A 
loose  jacket  is  trim¬ 
med  to  correspond. 

The  Uegente,  of 
speckled  fancy  mo¬ 
hair,  train-shaped 
skirt ;  tight-fitting 
casaque,  forming 
the  bodice  at  the 
same  time.  A  very 
pretty  walking  toi¬ 
let,  ornamented  with 
patterns  cut  out  of 
gros-grain  silk  and 
worketl  in  appliqud. 

The  skirt  can  be 
looped  up  at  plea¬ 
sure  with  buttons 
and  loops. 

And  the  Rcca- 
micr  costume  of 
self-coloured  mo¬ 
hair,  good  quality, 
trimmed  with  a  nar¬ 
row  bouillon  and 
coloured  silk  braid. 

The  skirt  is  mode¬ 
rately  short ;  the  casaque  forms  the  bodice  and  upper- 
skirt  ;  a  sash  of  the  same  material  is  worn  over  the 
casaque,  and  fastened  at  the  back  with  long  lappets. 

Our  illustrations  Nos.  910  and  911  represent  the  new 
walking  toilets. 

No.  910. — ^This  toilet  is  made  of  two  materials : 
Corinthian  violet  silk  droguet,  brocaded  with  black 
spots,  and  plain  violet  gros-grain  silk  of  the  same 
shade.  Imder-skirt  of  plain  silk,  trimmed  with  a  cross 


909. — ^Indoor  Toilct. 
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double-breasted  and  buttoned  slantways  all  the  way 
uown. 

The  new  models  in  poult-de-soie  and  gros-grain  silk 
are  very  nicely  trimmed  with  cross-strips  partly  silk 
and  partly  satin,  with  small  bullet-shaped  buttons  and 
narrow  crimped  silk  fringe ;  or,  again,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  dull  gimp  work,  without  jet  and  black 
Lace  border. 

The  polonaise  is  very  frequently  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress  and  without  sleeves.  The  short 
<lress  and  polonaise  of  silk,  poplin,  serge,  or  mohair 
forms  a  very  pretty  walking  toilet. 

Another  style  is  the  Marie  Antoinette  dress — double 
skirt  and  mantelet  crossed  in  front,  and  tied  in  searf 
lappets  at  the  back.  This  toilet  is  made  in  silk  foulard 
and  all  fancy  materials.  The  upper  skirt  is  much  wider 
than  the  under  one,  and  is  looped  up  with  a  sash  into 
a  very  large  puff  at  the  back. 

Of  all  spring  materials,  foulard,  or  Indian  silk,  is 
certainly  the  most  suitable.  It  forms  a  nice  transition 
between  the  heavy  silks  of  winter  toilets  and  the 
lighter  materials  of  the  summer.  Foulard  dresses  are 
always  most  ladylike,  and  at  this  season  they  look 
most  fresh  and  dainty.  ITie  collection  of  spring  foulard 
•Iresses  we  lately  admired  at  the  great  warehouse  of 
I.a  Malle  des  Indes,  24  and  2G,  Fassage  Yerdeau,  is 
most  complete.  The  new  patterns  of  the  season  are 
lovely  flowreta  of  the  softest,  richest  colours,  twining 


branches  mixed  with  many-tinted  foliage  tastefully 
arranged,  or  fine  black  or  dark-coloured  stripes  upon 
a  bright  soft-coloured  ground.  Japanese  silks,  which 
were  already  in  vogue  last  autumn,  now  appear  in  still 
greater  perfection  for  the  spring. 

Most  tasteful  complete  costumes  arc  made  of  this 
Japanese  silk,  especially  when  white  or  unbleached, 
which  allows  of  a  rich  style  of  trimming. 

Another  style  of  foulard — also  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty  of  La  Malle  des  Indes — deserves  to  be  specially 
mentioned.  It  has  obtained  a  reward  from  the  Society 
of  Industrial  Arts,  who  wished  thus  to  honour  the 
proprietors  of  La  Malle  des  Indes  for  the  very  great 
improvements  they  have  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
foulard.  The  variety  we  speak  of  is  splendid ;  it  has 
wide  satin  stripes,  with  raised  bunches  of  brocaded 
flowers  of  natural  and  most  brilliant  tints. 

The  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Princess  Mathilde,  and  a 
number  of  elegant  foreign  princesses,  have  chosen  this 
beautiful  material  for  even  their  full-dress  toilets,  and 
have  thus  given  a  proof  of  good  taste  which  will  no 
doubt  be  generally  follow'cd  by  the  elite  of  society  both 
in  France  and  abroad. 

It  is  said  our  Empress  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
Marie  Antoinette  style  of  dress.  The  plain  scant 
dresses  of  the  First  Empire  do  not  become  her,  so 
we  are  not  likely  to  see  them  really  come  into  fashion. 
Her  Majesty  prefers  hoops  to  the  fourreau  dress,  and 
hoops,  it  seems,  we  arc  to  wear.  For  the  present  they 
come  to  us  in  the  shape  of  tournurcs  of  horsehair  and 
whalebone  which  arc  worn  over  the  crinoline,  and  the 
dress  skirt,  though  plain  in  front,  is  very  fully  pleated 
at  the  back  and  sides. 

Of  course  hoops,  if  they  ever  become  as  exaggerated 
as  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  will  be  quite  as  absurd 
and  ungraceful  as  the  crinolines  of  three  or  four  years 
ago ;  but  still  we  think  anything  looks  better  than  the 
narrow  scant  fourreau  dress  which  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  the  universal  costume  of  the  female  community 
in  civilised  lands. 

Another  innovation  in  Parisian  toilets,  for  which  no 
doubt  we  arc  also  indebted  to  the  same  beautiful  taste, 
with  Spanish  tendencies,  is  the  lace  mantilla,  which 
will  form  one  of  the  prettiest  adjuncts  of  tho  female 
toilet  this  summer. 

At  present  the  mantilla,  of  reduced  size,  is  worn 
chiefly  upon  bonnets,  but  when  the  weather  is  wanner 
it  will  be  thrown  as  a  shawl  over  the  back  and 
shoulders. 

The  new  piques,  jaconets,  and  organdis  are  extremely 
pretty.  There  arc  maize  and  salmon  coloured  piques, 
with  tiny  patterns  of  black  stars  orflowrets.  These  to 
be  trimmed  with  black  soutache. 

Jaconets,  white,  with  a  pattern  of  coloured  dots,  and 
crossbands  striped  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dots  with 
which  to  form  the  flowers  to  trim  the  dress,  a  very  new 
style. 

Organdis,  white,  with  a  pattern  of  scattered  Parmese 
violets,  and  crossbands  with  garlands  of  violets  for 
trimming  skirt,  bodice,  and  mantle ;  the  same  also  with 
patterns  of  roses,  convolvulus,  corn-flowers,  or  merely 
green-tinted  leaves. 

All  these  materials  make  up  charming  dresses.  The 
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BO  brilliant  are  their  colours  and  so  smooth  and  firm 
their  finely-ribbed  tissue. 

ITiese  are  not  quite  the  dresses  of  this  month,  but 
now  is  the  time  to  have  them  prepared  for  May  and 
June. 

No.  912  is  a  morning  dress  made  of  turquoise  blue 
cashmere,  entirely  trimmed  with  cashmere  braid  and  a 
border  of  woollen  guipure,  reproducing  all  the  rich  and 
varied  tints  of  the  braid.  The  braid  trimming  simu¬ 
lates  a  half-open  corselet  upon  the  high  boflice,  and 
goes  round  the  neck  and  the  open  sleeves  ;  the  waist¬ 
band  is  continued  into  two  long  scarf-lappets  in  front ; 
a  second  skirt,  somewhat  full,  forms  a  tunic  above 
the  first  skirt,  which  has  a  long  and  ample  train. 
The  sash  and  tunic  are  both  trimmed  round  with  braid. 
The  woollen  guipure  is  placed  round  the  lower  edge  of 
the  tunic  and  the  bottom  of  the  scarf-ends.  The 
epaulettes  are  also  of  guipure.  For  a  summer  morning- 
gown,  this  model  can  be  made  of  pique  or  nainsook, 
with  a  trimming  of  embroidered  insertion 'and  lace.  It 
would  also  bo  very  pretty  in  white  or  blue  foulard 
orntunented  with  braid  or  cross-strips  of  silk,  and  with 
white  woollen  guipure. 

The  handsome  braid  patterns  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  so  very  fashionable  for  unbleached  linen,  Japanese 
silk,  or  alpaca  dresses,  arc  now  superseded  by  a  far 
more  elaborate  style  of  trimming.  Wc  mean  patterns 
cut  out  and  worked  in  applique  of  velvet,  silk,  or  satin. 


911.— Walking  Toilet. 


patterns  et  disposition  are  varied  so  that  the  dresses  can 
be  made  in  all  the  various  following  ways,  according  to 
personal  taste : — 

1st.  In  the  Marie  Antoinette  style,  two  skirts  and  a 
mantelet  crossed  in  front,  and  fastened  with  lappets  at 
the  waist  behind. 

2nd.  With  one  skirt  and  a  polonaise,  double-breasted, 
and  fastened  slantways  in  front. 

3rd.  With  an  under-skirt  and  open  tunic  skirt,  both 
bimmed  with  a  flounce,  and  a  Marie  Antoinette 
fichu. 

4th.  With  one  skirt,  a  tight-fitting  casaque  and  wide 
lash  over  it,  fastened  in  long  ends  at  the  back. 

Short  or  train-shaped  skirts  may  be  chosen  according 
to  taste  ;  the  latter  can  be  looped  up  in  a  variety  of 
graceful  ways.  If  pique  or  thick  jaconet  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  chosen  for  the  dress,  it  would  bo  best  to  have 
the  polonaise  style  of  mantle,  as  mantelets  look  best 
either  in  light  materials  or  silk. 

We  recommend  the  black  and  m.aize  piqud  dresses ; 
they  wear  well,  and  arc  extremely  ladylike.  We  noticed 
one  in  particular  which  quite  took  our  fancy ;  it  was 
» maize  ground  with  a  pattern  of  tiny  black  Maltese 
crosses  all  over  it.  Both  the  dress  and  polonaise  were 
trimmed  with  a  handsome  pattern  in  black  soutache. 

As  for  the  white  piques  with  patterns  of  flowers  in 
»11  their  natural  tints,  they  are  most  lovely.  A  little 
distance  off  we  actually  took  them  for  rich  silk  rep, ' 
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A  pattern  of  large  leaves  and  flowers  looks  best;  each 
separate  figure  is  worked  round  in  loose  button-hole 
stitch,  and  the  vcinings,  stems,  and  tendrils  arc  em¬ 
broidered  in  over-cast  with  purse  silk. 

If  a  lady  has  patience  to  work  a  trimming  of  this 
kind  over  a  dress  of  white,  grey,  or  fawn-coloured  silk 
or  very  fine  leno,  she  will  make  a  very  lovely  toilet  of 
it.  The  trimming  should  go  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt — above  the  hem — come  up  some  way  upon  each 
width,  and  simulate  a  low  corselet,  pelerine,  or  fichu 
upon  the  bodice,  also  a  sash  with  long  ends ;  the  latter 
may  be  omitted  if  a  wide  ribbon  sash  of  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  pattern  is  worn  with  the  dress. 

For  unbleached  linen  this  style  of  trimming  would 
be  far  too  expensive  and  altogether  unsuitable,  since  it 
will  not  bear  washing.  But  a  coral  pattern  worked 
with  scarlet  wool  will  be  pretty  and  fashionable  for  a 
dress  of  unbleached  linen.  The  dress  to  be  made  with 
a  tight-fitting  casaque  and  sash  to  correspond. 

The  shape  of  bonnets  becomes  more  and  more 
simplified — in  fact,  the  bonnet  is  giving  way  altogether 
before  the  chignon.  The  latter,  which  a  few  years  ago 
contented  itself  with  a  place  in  the  neck,  has  gradually 
shown  more  ambition,  and,  rising  by  slow  degrees,  now 
occupies  the  very  top  of  the  head,  while  the  bonnet, 
each  year  reduced  to  a  smaller  compass,  is  now  a  mere 
border  or  diadem,  placed  just  above  the  forehead. 

Spanish  blonde,  that  is,  silk  tulle,  with  large  raised 
patterns  embroidered  in  silk,  is  very  much  used  for 
bonnets  this  spring,  both  in  black  and  white. 

Coloured  silk  tulle,  with  blonde  to  match,  is  also  very 
fashionable  for  bonnets. 

Bonnets  of  fancy  coloured  plaited  straw  or  crinoline 
are  mostly  of  the  diadcm-fanchon  shape  rounded  off 
above  the  cars. 

So  many  new  models  appear  at  this  season  that  we 
have  but  to  choose  among  the  prettiest  for  description. 

A  diadcm-fanchon  of  mauve -coloured  tulle ;  the 
tulle  is  arranged  in  small  cross-pleats,  and  bordered 
with  mauve  blonde.  In  front  a  bouillon  of  tulle  is 
ornamented  with  tiny  bows  of  satin  of  the  same  shade. 
Two  very  wide  scarf  ends  of  tulle  and  blonde  fall  at  the 
back  and  are  joined  together  in  front  by  a  series  of  tiny 
bows  of  satin. 

A  puff  bonnet,  formed  of  bouillons  of  white  tulle, 
is  trimmed  with  a  handsome  border  of  white  Spanish 
blonde.  At  the  back  two  long  blonde  lappets  arc 
joined  together  crossways  at  regular  distances  by  bars 
of  white  satin.  In  front  a  garland  of  hedge-roses  is 
laid  upon  the  border,  and  continued  in  trailing  sprays 
over  the  strings  of  white  satin  edged  with  blonde. 
The  roses  are  of  delicately-tinted  mother-of-pearl. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  exquisitely  delicate 
these  pearl  flowers  are.  The  petals  arc  as  thin  as  tissue- 
paper,  most  beautifully  cut,  and  transparent,  with  just 
a  faint  tinge  of  colour  in  them. 

A  small  fanchon  of  black  Spanish  blonde  is  trimmed 
in  front  with  a  diadem  of  asters  ol  cut  jet.  At  the 
back  a  mantilla  veil  of  Spanish  blonde  falls  over  the 
neck  .and  shoulders ;  it  is  fastened  in  front  with  a  rose. 
Another  rose  with  buds  and  foliage  is  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  fanchon. 

In  fancy  plaited  grey  straw,  a  small  fanchon  with 


lappets,  of  straw  also,  entirely  lined  with  blue  silk, 
quilling  of  blue  ribbon  in  front.  Crossway  band  and 
rosette  of  blue  ribbon  on  the  top;  bunch  of  white 
asters  at  the  side ;  the  straw  lappets  are  joined  together 
by  a  cravat  bow  of  blue  ribbon. 

Many  fancy  straw  bonnets  are  made  of  the  above 
shape.  Another  new  model  is  the  bourrekt,  a  tiny 
bonnet  with  the  front  border  rolkd  back  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  rouleau. 

Of  this  shape  we  have  seen  a  bonnet  of  Brussels 
straw,  trimmed  with  gros-grain  ribbon  of  the  new  and 
very  fashionable  shade  of  red  called  sultan,  a  bright 
colour  we  should  term  blood-red,  but  that  name  would 
not  sound  very  elegant.  The  ends  of  the  ribbon  were 
fringed  with  straw,  and  a  bunch  of  straw  wheatears 
completed  the  trimming. 

Another  bourrekt  bonnet  was  of  rice-straw,  and 
trimmed  with  a  beautiful  garland  of  Parmese  violets, 
with  foliage.  At  the  back,  a  small  voilette  of  Chantilly 
lace ;  strings  of  violet  gros-grain  ribbon  edged  witt 
lace. 

Another,  again,  was  of  golden-brown  straw  with 
blonde,  ribbon,  and  flowers  all  of  the  same  rich  tint. 

We  prefer  the  diadem  to  the  bourrekt  shape.  The 
former  is  very  graceful,  with  a  full  mantilla  voilette  at 
the  back. 

Some  ladies  give  up  the  bonnet  entirely,  and  wear 
the  lace  coiffure. 

The  ouverture  of  the  races  of  La  Marche  has  been 
the  occasion  of  a  vast  display  of  new  toilets,  and  some 
of  the  ladies  in  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  wore  the 
pelisse-coiffure  of  Chantilly  lace  and  no  bonnet. 

The  pretty  young  Duchess  of  C - ,  in  particular, 

wore  one  of  these  elegant  pelisse-coiffures,  which  form 
a  capcline  over  the  head,  a  sort  of  pelerine  at  the  back, 
and  in  front  a  fichu  crossed  over  the  bosom,  and  is 
continued  into  a  sort  of  sash  loosely  tied  over  the  skirt, 
below  the  waist. 

Another  nouveaute,  much  noticed  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion,  is  the  cardinal  mantle,  a  new  kind  of  circular 
made  entirely  of  lace. 

In  lingerie  the  new  models  are  elegant  fichus  and 
pelerines  of  fine  lawn,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace, 
to  wear  over  low  silk  dresses.  White  muslin  bodices 
innumerable,  to  complete  pretty  spring  toilets  composed 
of  a  skirt  and  corselet.  For  the  morning,  tiny  standing- 
up  collars  of  embroidered  Irish  linen,  edged  with  deli¬ 
cate  lace ;  and  for  more  dressy  toilets,  cravat  collars  of 
Valenciennes  or  Honiton  lace,  forming  a  full  bow 
in  front.  It  was  quite  the  fashion  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  for  ladies  to  embroider  their  own  lingerie, 
but  with  the  mode  of  plain  linen  collars  this  custom 
was  very  generally  relinquished.  Braiding  became  the 
favourite  occupation  of  those  persons  who  liked  to 
bestow  their  labour  upon  their  toilet,  next  came 
llussiau  embroidery,  and  now  we  have  the  elaborate 
patterns  above  spoken  of,  in  embroidery  and  applique. 

But  the  care  of  their  toilet  does  not  absorb  all 
ladies’  thoughts  and  leisure ;  many  there  are  who  think 
at  least  as  much  of  adorning  their  homes  as  their  own 
persons,  and  whose  needle  is  busy  in  manufacturing 
elegant  articles  of  furniture. 

Now,  of  course,  Berlin  wool-work,  ii'^tne  great 
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t«80urcc  for  ornamenting  furniture,  and  no  kind  of 
ftncy  work  will  ever  come  up  to  it  either  for  beauty  or 
usefulness ;  but  it  requires  time  and  patience,  and  our 
readers  will,  we  think,  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  now 
frequently  superseded  in  Paris  by  a  new  style  of 
embroidery  both  easy  and  pleasant  to  achieve. 

We  mean  embroidery  upon  pack  cloth.  Some  little 
time  ago  some  ladies  took  it  into  their  heads  to  work 
coloured  patterns  upon  old  coffee-sacks — .Java  canvas 
is  stiff  to  work  upon,  and,  moreover,  it  is  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  thick  brown  cloth  of  the  sacks  answered 
.ill  the  purpose  when  it  was  clejin  and  not  too  old. 
The  pieces  that  could  be  procured,  however,  were,  of 
course,  of  but  small  dimensions,  and  as  the  fashion 
spread  it  soon  beeame  very  difficult  to  procure  any  at 
all.  The  ladies  were  determined,  however,  they  would 
embroider  upon  pack  cloth,  and  so  pack  cloth  must  be 
found.  “Ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  Ic  veut,”  or,  in 
other  words,  what  you  are  ready  to  pay  for,  you  very 
soon  find  people  to  sell.  A  very  coarse  kind  of  brown 
cloth  is  now  manufactured  and  sold  in  Paris  under  the 
name  of  toile  (Cemballage.  In  fancy  work  shops  it  is  to 
!«  had  by  the  metre  with  patterns  traced  and  coloured 
upon  it,  or  ladies  can  trace  the  designs  themselves  if 
they  prefer  it. 

The  patterns  can  be  worked  in  two  ways,  either  in  a 
sort  of  fancy  slanting  stitch  or  in  half  cross-stitch, 
counting  the  threads.  In  the  latter  case  any  Berlin 
wool  pattern  can  be  copied,  but  no  grounding  need  be 
(lone,  and  the  coloured  designs  look  just  as  well  upon 
the  brown  cloth  as  upon  Java  canvas. 

Door  and  window  curtains,  chair-coverings,  stools, 
and  cushions  can  be  made  of  the  toile  d'emhallage.  It 
ia  especially  suitable  for  country-house  furniture,  is  far 
more  distingue  than  chintz,  and  at  once  proclaims  the 
skill,  patience,  and  industry  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

Fine  German  wool  is  used  for  the  patterns,  the 
colouring  of  which  should  be  as  brilliant  as  possible. 
Ijsrge  designs  of  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers  look  best 
for  curtains,  or  else  arabesque  patterns,  Chinese,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  Turkish  figures — in  fact,  this  style  of  embroi¬ 
dery  leaves  full  scope  to  fancy  and  imagination. 

For  a  country  house  drawing-room,  we  should 
recommend  the  door  and  window  curtains  and  all  the 
hangings  of  the  apartment  to  be  of  embroidered  toile 
StnbaUage — the  chairs,  sofas,  stools,  cushions,  and 
ottomans  in  Berlin  wool  work,  upon  canvas,  and  the 
wall  hung  with  plain  paper  of  the  colour  of  the  cloth ; 
the  wainscoting  also  to  be  of  the  same  shade  of  brown. 

Modern  what-nots,  bureaux,  and  even  tables,  are 
now  rarely  of  plain  mahogany  or  rosewood.  These  are 
looked  upon  as  quite  old-fashione<l,  and  drawing-room 
furniture  is  chosen  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory,  or  of 
marqueterie  with  a  small  quantity  of  copper  to  relieve 
the  dark  shades  of  the  wood. 

Paintings  upon  enamel,  ivory,  or  china  are  also 
frequently  set  in  the  wood,  especially  for  gueridons 
and  side-tables.  A  jardiniere  of  artistic  shape  and 
design  should  invariably  find  place  in  the  country 
drawing-room,  and  be  always  filled  with  choice  and 
fragraut'flowers. 

Just  as  rosewood  furniture  is  pronounced  too 


old-fashioned  for  modem  drawing-rooms,  so  the 
classical  old  carved  oak  mobilier  is  discarded  from 
modern  dining-rooms.  The  fashionable  style  of  furni¬ 
ture  for  dining-rooms  is  Spanish  bamboo,  or,  if  this  is 
not  considered  durable  enough,  wood  imitating  bamboo, 
and  arranged  in  graceful  curves.  The  backs  of  chairs 
and  fauteuils  are  rounded  at  the  top ;  they  have  carved 
feet.  Indian  rep  with  fanciful  coloured  patterns  is  used 
for  the  eurtains  and  hangings. 

The  American  rocking-chairs  which  were  seen  in 
such  numbers  at  the  Univcrs.il  Exhibition  last  sum¬ 
mer,  have  quite  taken  the  fancy  of  Parisians,  and 
they  are  especially  appreciated  for  country  houses  and 
gardens. 

There  never  yet  was  a  rule  without  an  exception,  or  a 
fashion  in  favour  without  its  contrast  finding  .admirers. 
So  now,  in  opposition  to  the  Louis  XVI.  style  of  furni¬ 
ture  we  spoke  of  last  month,  and  which  some  people 
think  stiff  and  more  fit  for  show  than  for  use,  there  is 
another  style  almost  equally  in  vogue,  and  which  is 
called  the  genre  comfortable.  No  high  backs  here,  no 
squareness,  no  stiffness,  but  lounging-chairs  of  all 
sliapes  and  sizes,  sofas,  couches,  low  scats,  stools,  and 
cushions  without  number.  In  the  genre  comfurtable 
the  furniture  is  beautifully  stuffed  and  capitonne;  there 
is  no  wood  visible  in  the  chairs,  sofas,  and  couches — 
they  are  generally  covered  with  velvet  or  rep — when 
elegance  is  combined  with  comfort,  a  length  of  Berlin 
work  is  placed  lengthways  in  the  centre  of  the  back 
and  scat  of  the  chair  and  fauteull.  Or,  again  n  uswer 
ami  more  fashioualls  stile  is  tc  replAco  the  Berlin 
worK  by  a  pattern  in  cloth  applique.  Patterns  in  the 
Algerian  style  are  generally  chosen,  but  any  fancy 
design  can  be  adopted.  Thus  we  have  seen  all  the 
personages  of  a  pantomime  represented  upon  a  set  of 
chairs — Punch  and  Judy,  harlequin  and  columbine, 
Pierrot  and  tulli-guanti. 

The  figures  were  cut  out  in  different  pieces  of  cloth, 
in  appropriate  colours  for  the  head,  face,  and  dress, 
and  all  the  details  were  added  in  silk  embroidery.  The 
effect  of  the  tout  ensemble  was  extremely  goo  1 ;  but,  of 
course,  the  work  must  be  done  with  scrupulous  care 
and  neatness,  as  well  as  taste  and  artistic  skill,  or  it 
would  not  look  well.  Still  with  practice,  and  by 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labour  to  it,  a  lady 
might  achieve  a  pretty  set  of  patterns  herself.  Chairs 
ornamented  with  patterns  of  this  style  would  be 
suitable  for  a  morning  sitting-room,  library,  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  smoking-room. 


A  New  Work  for  Ladies. — Messrs.  Newton  Wilson 
and  Co.,  144,  High  llolbom,  have  introduced  to  our 
notice  a  very  ingenious  and  pretty  machine  for  making 
braid  for  trimming  dresses.  This  useful  invention 
enables  ladies  to  make,  with  a  cotton,  braid  of  any 
colour  at  the  rate  of  two  yards  a  minute.  The  braid  is 
flat,  and  is  formed  by  a  “pump”  movement.  It  is 
worked  by  turning  a  handle,  the  same  as  a  hand- 
machine  is  worked.  It  is  arranged  to  fit  on  the  treadle 
machines  supplied  by  tliis  company,  and  braid  c.an  then 
be  made  with  surprising  celerity.  The  price  with  stand 
I  is  £2  2s. 


XUM 


LINGERIE  AND  VISITING  TOILET. 


912  to  916. — Lingerie. 

No.  912.  —  Evening 
coiffure.  The  front 
part  of  this  coiffure  ia 
composed  of  six  small 
raised  bandeaux,  those 
placed  on  the  forehead 
being  slightly  waved, 
and  those  at  the  side 
brushed  back  upwards. 
A  bunch  of  false  friz¬ 
zed  curls  is  placed 
upon  the  latter,  so  as 
to  imitate  the  ends  of 
the  upper  bandeaux 
falling  upon  the  plain 
ones.  'Ihe  chignon  is 
composed  of  straight 


912. — Evening  Coiffure. 


918.— Indoor  Cap. 


loops,  placed  very  high.  This  coif¬ 
fure  is  entirely  powdered,  and 
ornamented  with  a  garland  of  small 
roses  with  foliage. 

No.  913. — Indoor  cap  of  plain 
muslin. 

The  bor¬ 
der  is  cut 
out  all  in 
one  piece 

with  the  ^  ^ 

strings,  ’ll 

and  edged 
on  each 
side  with 

It  is  low,  _ 

cut  out  in  , 

the  shape  ^  ~ 

of  a  heart  r 

in  front, 

round  at  ‘  ~  = 


and  fastened  on  the  left  side.  The 
oniamentation  consists  of  wide 

coloured  satin  cross  strips,  edged 
with  narrow  guipure  lace.  A  lace 
flounce  forms  the  short  sleeves,  or¬ 
namented 
^  with  a 

bow  of 

^  ribbonto 

No.  915. 

with  a 
wide 
bouillon 


XUM 


LINGERIE  AND  WALKING  TOILET. 


round  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  Under¬ 
skirt  of  the  same  material,  with 
trimming  of  dark-coloured  satin. 


The  pelerine  is  trimmed  round 
with  a  deep  flounce  composed  of 


Linen  Collak. 


skirt,  rounded 
off  in  front,  and 
slightly  looped 
up  at  the  sides. 
Ruches  a  la 
vieille  upon  the 
bodice  and 


‘J14.— Tunic  Bodice. 


517. — Visiting 
Toilet. 

Dress  of  light 

?ey  gros  de 
aris.  Long 
and  gored  skirt. 
Cas-aque  of  the 
same  material, 
but  of  a  darker 
shade  of  grey, 
with  a  bodice 
low  in  front 
and  coming  up 
in  braces  upon 
the  shoulder.  ^ 
It  is  trimmed  y. 
round  w  i  t  h  H 
fringe.  Long  C- 
sash  at  the  ‘ 
back.  Aumo- 
nifere  of  light- 
coloured  silk. 

D  e  III  i  - 1  i  g  h  t 
sleeves,  orna¬ 
mented  with 
fringe  epau¬ 
lettes. 

Costume  for 
A  Litti.e  Girl. 

— Frock  of 
striped  silk. 
Russian  paletot, 
with  long  open 
sleeves. 


Pelerine  Fichu. 


A  Baby  Book. 

There  is  a 
design  in  hand, 
we  aic  informed, 
for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  little 
book  which  will 
be  interesting  to 
most  of  our 
readers.  For 
whereis  not  Baby 
popular  V 

A  little  book 
about  babies  is 


showing  how 
they  have  been 
nursed  and 
dressed  in  years 
past,  and  how, 
in  other  lauds 
than  these. 

'i  he  smallness 
of  the  subject  by 
no  means  need 
be  an  excuse  for 
its  not  being  put 
thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 


518.  — Walking 
Toilet. 

Glacd  silk 
dress,  with  high 
bodice.  Half¬ 
wide  sleeve, 
rounded  at  the 
ellbow.  Open 
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“  A  lady  who  has  the  good  taste,  the  kindness,  to  show  her 
tapering  waist.” — Pagt  653  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  1867. 

AS  the  Silkworm  was  comfortably  seated  in  her  casy- 
chair  some  few  nights  ago,  reading  the  Examiner,  a 
paper  in  which  she  takes  great  delight,  believing  it  to 
bo  the  best  weekly  paper,  a  letter  was  brought  in,  dis¬ 
turbing  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  clever  “Exit  Derby” 
leader,  but  the  first  word  in  the  note  being  “  llejoice,” 
her  readers  may  imagine  she  was  not  long  cross  at  the 
interruption.  “Rejoice  and  sing;  the  days  of  loo.se 
jackets  are  over — our  pretty  figures  are  again  to  ‘glad  the 
heart  of  man.’  Dear  Silkworm,  rejoice  with  me.”  Now 
it  is  rather  hard  to  be  called  upon  for  raptures  of  joy 
at  a  moment's  notice,  when  one  has  little  sympathy 
with  the  subject,  but  my  young  friend  is  young,  and 
has  a  waist  of  sixteen  inches  (how  obtained  1  know 
not),  and  being  five  foot  six,  has  reason  to  “rejoice” 
at  being  at  last  able  to  display  “  the  object  of  her  hopes 
and  fears,  the  end  of  all  her  pain  ;”  for  her  statement 
is  true,  and  tight  and  half  fitting  garments  are  “  in.” 
But  the  young  puss,  to  want  me  to  sing  praises  over 
what  I  already  knew  !  For  was  I  not  at  that  moment 
tired  out  with  a  long  inspection  of  mantles  and  paletots 
at  one  of  the  most  distingue  “  houses”  in  town— that  of 
Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street?  She  deserved  a  good 
scolding,  and  had  it  when  I  wrote  in  reply. 

But  the  mantles  are  really  very  becoming  to  all  but 
very  stout  figures,  and  Messrs.  Jay  have  indeed  a  beau¬ 
tiful  collection.  The  first  I  saw  w'as  the  “Marie 
Antoinette,”  a  half-fitting  paletot  of  rich  gros  de 
Naples,  with  a  cape  fichu,  the  long  ends  of  which  cross 
in  front  and  tic  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  falling  in  long 
ends  to  the  edge  of  the  dress.  The  fichu  is  only  fastened 
at  the  neck,  and  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  worn 
over  a  muslin  or  light  coloured  silk  dress.  The  fichu 
is  trimmed  with  corded  braid  and  barrel  buttons,  and 
handsome  tassel  fringe.  Lace  is  substituted  for  the 
fringe,  and  adds  much  to  the  effect. 

Another  mantle  was  of  rich  black  silk,  half-fitting, 
and  drawn  in  at  the  waist  with  a  band.  The  back  was 
very  short,  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  jet ;  six  hand¬ 
some  tassels  closed  this  in  the  front. 

A  mantle  was  then  shown  me  of  rich  silk ;  it  was 
caught  up  on  each  side  by  a  large  satin  rosette.  Another 
rosette  was  placed  between  the  shoulder-blades,  from 
which  rosette  depended  a  long  sash  trimmed  with  satin 
and  guipure.  The  effect  of  this  “  Pompadour”  mantle 
is  most  elegant.  Another  quite  tight-fitting  paletot 
had  large  sheaves  of  silk  piped  with  satin  on  the  sleeves 
and  waistband,  otherwise  it  was  perfectly  plain,  a  quiet 
satin  cording  edging  this  most  stylish  and  becoming 
mantle.  Perhaps  1  should  better  describe  the  trimming 
as  double  kaves  of  silk. 

Several  paletots  were  shown  with  short  backs  and 
long  “Robert”  fronts;  they  were  trimmed  witli  lace 
and  jet,  and  large  frog  buttons  li  la  Grande  Duchesse. 
These  paletots  have  sashes  depending  from  neck  or 
waist;  the  change  is  really  delightful  after  the  long 
reign  of  loose  straight  paletots. 

Some  of  the  cloaks  are  so  long  as  to  be  worn  over  a 


handsome  jupon  alone,  without  any  tunic  or  short 
dress.  These  diplay  the  figure  to  great  advantage,  and 
look  extremely  stylish.  But  one  of  the  prettiest  is  a 
tight-fitting  paletot,  trimmed  with  a  quite  new  shell 
satin  and  lace  trimming,  in  a  point  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  neck,  both  back  and  front ;  under  the  point  at 
the  back  flows  a  pleated  fan  of  double  silk  and  silk 
corded  with  satin ;  a  “  swallow-tail”  tunic  falls  under 
this ;  the  sides  are  quite  short,  and  trimmed  with  lace. 
The  paletot  buttons  in  front.  These  mantles  vary  from 
six  to  ten  guineas  in  price,  and  arc  made  of  the  best 
materials,  rich  silk,  &c. 

I  was  then  shown  some  pretty  petticoats  that  had 
arrived  with  the  new  mantles  from  dear,  sweet,  darling 
Paris.  Tliey  arc  chiefly  of  camlet,  and  trimmed  with 
elegant  designs  in  silk  braid,  soft  co’ours,  grey  and 
fawn  prevailing  chiefly.  These  petticoats  are  so  elabo¬ 
rate  in  many  instances  that  they  are  worn  as  short 
costumes,  with  a  long  mantle,  and  thus  are  convenient 
and  economical.  1  admired  one  of  grey  camlet,  with 
two  rows  of  this  new  silk  braid,  edged  with  black  and 
white  braid,  and  curious  little  buttons  on  a  black 
ground  between  the  rows.  Another  was  of  two  shades 
of  grey,  light  and  iron-grey;  this  is  most  ladylike. 
Then  I  saw  a  petticoat  of  wliitc  alpaca,  with  tiny  satin 
flutings  in  violet;  scallop  .shells  of  satin  edgeil  this 
elegant  jupon.  Another  of  the  same  material  was 
trimmed  with  cones  of  flutings,  violet  and  black,  each 
fluting  headed  by  a  delicate  braid ;  in  front  the  cones 
formed  a  “tablier”  front,  and  made  a  pretty  short 
costume,  if  desired.  The  jupoiis  I  preferred  were  those 
of  soft  grey  camlet,  with  black  shell  trimmings ;  they 
are  so  quiet  and  ladylike.  Some  jupons  have  stars  and 
flowers  in  violet  upon  grey  grounds ;  I  do  not  care  so 
much  for  these.  They  are  extremely  reasonable  in 
price,  varying  from  17s.  Cd.  to  £1  lls.  6d.  Then  I 
saw  jupons  in  a  soft  material,  quite  new,  composed  of 
silk  and  wool ;  this  is  very  pretty,  and  much  used  for 
trimming  on  camlet.  A  petticoat  was  made  of  it,  and 
trimmed  with  black  pointed  “  shells”  and  fluting. 

A  very  nice  crinoline  was  .also  shown.  It  is  gored, 
or  rather  shaped,  so  as  to  almost  fit  the  figure  at  the 
top.  It  is  made  of  real  crinoline,  and  has  a  full  fluting 
round  the  edge,  supported  at  top  and  edge  by  a  row  of 
the  finest  steel.  The  effect  under  a  short  or  long  dress 
is  most  graceful.  The  price  is  25s. 

I  noticed  several  graceful  Marie  Antoinette  fichus 
in  lace,  in  Cluny  guipure,  and  in  crape  trimmed  with 
jet.  Perhaps  there  are  few  styles  more  becoming  than 
these  fichus,  whether  worn  over  a  high  morning  toilet 
or  as  berthe  and  sash  in  the  evening.  I  saw  a  crape 
fichu  prepared  for  a  young  lady  to  wear  in  deep 
mourning,  and  admired  its  beautiful  shape,  style,  and 
trimming.  I  was  shown  tulle  bodices  to  wear  in  demi- 
toilctte ;  they  are  very  elegant,  and  are  trimmed  with 
satin  or  jet ;  silk  fringes  are  also  much  used.  The  French 
frills  arc  much  worn,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
will  increase  in  height  and  ruff-like  appearance. 

Reception  dresses  were  exhibited  of  two  colours,  an 
under-skirt  of  violet  or  mauve  stripe  shot-silk  of  the 
richest  shades  and  textures ;  over  this  a  flowing  train 
of  rich  plain  shot-silk  of  a  darker  shade  is  worn,  the 
uuder-skirt  being  trimmed  with  rich  lace  to  correspond 
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ffith  that  upon  the  train.  A  sash  of  laco  supports 
a  la  Pompadour  tho  folds  at  the  back  of  the  dress. 
Sometimes  the  train  is  drawn  through  this,  but  it 
usually  appears  only  to  rest  upon  the  sash.  I  saw 
a  lovely  dress  made  in  this  style,  of  rich  grey  silk 
trimmed  with  white  lace.  It  looked  almost  too  beau¬ 
tiful.  And  I  saw  lace  tunics  of  immense  value  to  wear 
over  rich  train  jupoiis ;  but  I  prefer  looking  at  novel¬ 
ties  that  come  within  an  ordinary  range.  I  noticed  a 
very  pretty  costume  in  violet  and  black  shot-silk  very 
suitable  to  a  married  lady.  There  was  a  striped  petti¬ 
coat  of  glace  shot-silk,  and  a  tunic  over  it  trimmed 
with  plain  black  silk ;  a  Pompadour  mantle  to  corre¬ 
spond  completed  this  quiet,  ladylike  dress. 

I  next  remarked  some  handsome  sashes  of  black  and 
coloured  silk;  they  arc  lined  and  edged  with  satin, 
and  ornamented  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  One  falls 
from  a  large  satin  rosette  to  the  edge  of  the  dress, 
where  another  rosette  fastens  it  down;  another  has 
fine  loops  at  tho  back  and  three  long  ends,  with  clear 
lace  medallions  “  sef’  in  the  rich  silk.  These  arc  made 
in  all  colours  to  suit  tho  dilTcrent  dresses,  and  can 
be  worn  over  muslins,  &c.  As  usual,  hicssrs.  Jay 
have  some  lovely  bonnets  and  headdresses  to  show 
me ;  but  I  must  defer  until  next  month  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  these  to  the  notice  of  my  readers,  and  next 
month,  alas!  they  will  be  on  the  heads— no!  the 
chignons,  of  the  fashionables— n’importc — “  The  king  is 
dead!  Long  live  the  king!”  More  bonnets,  more 
everything,  from  Paris;  Lutetian  creations  never  fail 
us!” 

I  must  not  resist  the  imploring  epistles  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  begging  me  to  enlighten  my  country  readers 
upon  the  jupon  I  mentioned  last  month  at  the  noted 
house  of  Macdougall  and  Co.,  42,  Sackville-strcet, 
Piccadilly.  Well,  then,  this  jupon  is  not  one,  but  a 
dozen  petticoats.  The  substratum  is  of  black  rep  ;  on 
this,  and  securely  and  easily  fastened,  is  a  plain  tartan 
edging,  attached  by  an  ingenious  device ;  this  tartan 
extends  nearly  half  a  yard  up  the  jupon  higher  than 
any  dress  would  be  raised ;  petticoat  edges  ean  be 
had  of  searlet,  blue,  brown,  buff,  plain  trimmed  or 
fluted,  to  wear  over  and  with  this  elegant  jupon.  An 
edge,  or  rather  I  should  call  it  a  lower  skirt,  of  Ame¬ 
rican  leather  cloth  can  be  worn  with  this  petticoat, 
protecting  it  from  splashes  and  mud.  The  idea  is  most 
ingenious,  and  the  jupon  elegant  and  ladylike  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  called  the  “  Isabella”  jupon,  and  is 
already  in  favour  with  the  elite.  It  can  bo  had  plainly 
or  handsomely  trimmed,  and,  as  before  stated,  to  suit 
any  and  every  dress.  After  looking  at  this  charming 
petticoat — a  good  long  look  this  time — I  remarked  some 
graceful  little  jackets  for  wearing  at  this  season ;  they 
are  light,  yet  sufficiently  warm  to  protect  a  delicate  girl 
from  a  treacherous  cold  spring  wind.  I  saw  also  some 
pretty  riding-habits  with  a  revers-cut  collar ;  this 
revers  allows  a  tiny  white  shirt-front  and  coloured 
bow  (as  tiny)  to  be  seen  ;  the  effect  is  very  coquettish 
and  striking.  For  those  ladies  whose  “  heart  warms 
to  the  tartan,”  Messrs.  Macdougall  have  a  store  of 
plaid  ribbons  to  form  the  pretty  plaits  and  ends  now 
worn;  a  “three”  plait  is  made  of  the  ribbon  long 
enough  to  pass  almost  round  the  chignon ;  at  one 


end  about  two  and  a-half  inches  of  the  three  ends  of 
ribbon  is  left.  At  the  other  extremity  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  is  allowed,  according  to  taste ; 
the  short  ends  are  placed  rather  higher  on  the  chignon 
than  the  long  ones,  both  ends  of  the  plait  being  fixed 
to  the  chignon  by  hair-pins.  About  three  yards  and 
a-half  of  tartan  ribbon  compose  this  pretty  coiffure. 

The  mention  of  the  tartan  brings  to  my  mind  the 
prettiest  needle-books  and  cases  I  have  had  the  good 
luck  to  see.  They  are  of  various  forms,  and  are  filled 
with  the  tapering  needles  of  Messrs.  Ilayes,  Crossley, 
and  Co.,  a  specimen  of  whose  needles  is  given  in  this 
number.  The  “  Stuart”  contains  six  packets,  and  folds 
like  a  pocket-book ;  the  “Hay  and  Leith”  is  smaller;  the 
“  Albert”  is  a  needle-box  in  the  shape  of  an  allumette  - 
box  —  it  is  very  pretty  indeed;  the  “McLean”  is 
formed  like  an  envelope-box,  with  sloping  front,  and 
holds  twenty  packets  of  needles.  These  are  all  beau¬ 
tifully  made,  and  in  tho  right  tartan  colours.  The 
“  Dian.a”  necdlc-case  has  a  self-closing  movement,  and 
holds  four  packets.  But  the  gem  of  the  collection  is 
the  “  Beatrice.”  It  is  contained  in  a  jewel-case,  and  is 
the  size  and  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  book  vinaigrette ; 
the  edges  of  this  golden  book  unclasp,  and  six  golden 
needle-cases,  each  holding  a  packet  of  needles,  unfolds. 
These  cases  are  chased,  and  arc  all  connected  by  double 
tray  hinges.  This  lovely  little  case  forms  an  elegant 
present,  and  can  be  sent  by  post.  For  the  needles  that 
fill  these  cases  one  cannot  say  too  much.  They  really 
seem  to  “  work  of  themselves,”  they  run  so  easily  and 
lightly  through  the  work.  For  sewing  in  gathers  or 
thick  pleats  they  are  invaluable.  T’he  Silkworm  will 
forward  packets  to  ladies  who  are  unable  to  get  them 
for  themselves. 


OUT  OP  TOWN. 

"  Flainborough  Ilead  as  wo  pass  by, 

Filoy  Brig  wo  dare  not  nigh ; 

Scarborough  Castio  stands  i’  tho  sea, 

And  Whitby  Itock  lies  three  leagues  northcrlio.” 

Manner's  Guide. 

LL  along  the  Yorkshire  coast,  washed  by  the 
German  Ocean,  jet  is  found  thrown  on  the  shore 
— returned  to  man  by  the  same  mighty  power  that  first 
washed  it  from  the  cliffs.  Whitby  beach  is  blackened 
by  jet  after  a  storm,  and  the  excellence  of  Whitby  jet 
is  proverbial.  Jet  may  be  regarded  as  an  essentially 
English  manufacture,  for  although  found  in  other 
countries,  very  little  use  is  made  of  it.  Jet  ornaments 
are  now  so  fashionable  among  the  crane  de  la  creme, 
that  the  Silkworm  would  be  wanting  in  her  duties  to 
her  sisters  diil  she  not  put  them  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  very  best  specimens  of  these  elegant,  ladylike  orna¬ 
ments,  which  are  now  de  rigaeur  for  a  morning  toilette ; 
and  she  heartily  hopes  that  the  increasing  mode  of 
wearing  jet  ornaments,  whether  in  or  out  of  mourning, 
will  in  time  utterly  eradicate  the  vulgar,  ino.'iaic,  utterly- 
to-bc-reprehended  custom  of  wearing  golden  and  jewelled 
ornaments  at  the  breakfast-table  and  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours.  “  But  jet  has  disadvantages,”  say  some  of 
my  readers ;  “  it  is  coarsely  made,  it  looks  heavy,  tho 
pins  come  out  of  the  brooches,”  &c.  My  dear  ladies, 
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there  is  jet  and  jet.  Those  who  have  only  seen  the 
graceless  forms  exhibited  in  second-rate  shops  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  manufacture  of  the 
jet  has  arrived.  It  is  light  both  in  appearance  and  in 
reality ;  indeed,  one  of  the  tests  of  true  jet  is  its  ex¬ 
treme  lightness.  We  must  go  to  Whitby,  or,  better 
still,  to  Scarborough,  to  see  jet  in  perfection.  But 
every  one  cannot  visit  this  “  Queen  of  Watering- 
places,”  as  I  have  heard  it  termed ;  and  for  their  benefit 
the  Silkworm  will  relate  all  she  knows  about  jet,  jet 
manufacture,  and  jet  ornaments ;  and  first  she  will  take 
jet  proper. 

Jet  is  a  solid,  dry,  inflammable  fossil  substance, 
susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  glossy  in  its 
fracture,  which  is  conchoiilal,  or  undulated.  It  has  a 
resinous  lustre,  and  a  specific  gravity  from  l‘2j  to  I  SO. 
Jet  is  supposed  to  be  coinjncsseil  fossilised  wood.  It 
resembles  canncl  coal,  but  is  harder,  of  a  deeper  black, 
and  far  more  brilliant.  “  Black  as  jet”  is  an  old  pro¬ 
verb,  and  jet  ornaments  are  of  ancient  date.  Black  as 
jet  undoubtedly  is  when  polished,  it  sometimes  Inis  a 
brownish  tinge  before  it  is  manufactured.  Jet  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes—  hard  and  soft  jet. 
These  are  again  subdivided  into  “  cliff  jet,"  “  country 
jet,”  and  “  washed  jet.” 

Jet  occurs  in  opaque,  compact  masses,  so  solid  and 
hard  that  they  can  readily  be  turned  by  a  lathe.  By 
friction  it  acquires  a  weak  electricity,  even  when  it  is 
.not  insulateil.  Sometimes  it  presents  the  form  of 
branches  of  trees,  and  exhibits  traces  of  a  ligneous 
texture  which  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  of  its  woody 
origin.  \\  hen  burning  it  has  a  flame  often  greenish  in 
colour,  but  it  does  not  melt  like  solid  bitumen.  Jet  is 
frequently  found  in  detached  masses,  of  moderate  size, 
in  beds  of  sandstone,  marl,  limestone,  and  secondary 
trap,  and  is  connected  with  coal  formations,  especially 
with  those  that  arc  associated  with  secondary  trap 
rocks.  In  England,  “  cliff  jet”  is  found  in  the  cliffs 
close  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough 
and  AV’hitby,  and  “  Whitby  jet”  is  now  famous. 
“Country  jet,”  which  is  by  far  the  most  abundant, 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Osuiotherley,  'I'hiiubleby,  Swainby,  Scone- 
dale,  Bilsdalc,  and  other  villages  and  liaml(‘ts  near  to 
Northallerton,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  York.  Jet  is  found  at  vaiious  depths,  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  the  laud  above 
being  generally  hilly  and  barren,  or  only  covered  with 
furze,  ling,  heather,  &c. 

Jet  mining  is  very  curiously  conducted.  It  is  usual 
for  a  party  of  six  men  to  take  the  working  of  a  locality, 
paying  a  yearly  rental  to  the  landowner.  When  a  jet 
seam  is  discovered  it  is  customary  for  the  men  to  woi  k 
it  day  and  night  by  relays  until  the  scam  is  exhausted. 
The  entrance-mine  is  about  four  feet  wide ;  the  cutting 
is  often  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance, 
and  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  side  cuttings  eveiy 
four  or  five  feet  along  the  length.  When  all  the  jet  is 
exhausted  in  the  cutting,  the  miners  pull  down  from 
over-head.  The  “  washed  jet”  is  that  which  has  be¬ 
come  detached  by  the  action  of  the  waves  from  the 
cliffs,  and,  carried  out  to  sea,  after  rolling  about  with 
the  pebbles  is  again  « ashed  on  the  beach ;  and,  as  1 


stated  above,  washed  jet  is  found  all  along  tho  coast, 
and  after  stormy  weather.  Washed  jet  is  also  found  as 
far  south  as  Yarmouth.  “Soft  jet"  is  very  inferior 
to  the  “  cliff,”  or  “  country  jut,”  and  is  only  used  for 
the  very  commonest  ornaments. 

In  Galicia  and  other  parts  of  Spain  good  specimens 
of  jet  are  obtained,  and  also  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
in  France,  where  it  has  been  found  to  contain  amber. 
Jet  occurs  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  in  the  coal  formation  in  ^lassa- 
chusetts,  in  America.  It  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  Turkey. 

So  much  for  the  “  raw”  material ;  now  lot  ns  glance 
at  the  manufactured  produce.  For  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Jackson,  one  of  the 
most  noted  jet  manufacturers  of  Scarborough ;  and  I 
advise  those  of  my  readers  who  intend  staying  at  Scar¬ 
borough  this  year  to  visit  his  manufactory  and  examine 
for  themselves  the  very  curious  processes  by  which  the 
rough  jet  is  formed  into  the  delicate  necklet  that  lies 

“  So  light,  so  light, 

It  scarce  need  bo  unclasped  at  night." 

The  first  process  is  called  “blocking:"  this  consists 
in  forming  jet  into  the  shape  it  is  mo-t  adapted  for, 
by  that  sort  of  rough-hewing  which  stone  or  marble 
undergoes  before  the  sculptor  begins  to  carve  the 
statue.  Next  the  piece  of  jet  now  “blocked  out" 
is  ground  into  a  more  regular  and  smooth  shape,  to 
prepare  it  to  receive  a  pattern.  When  this  process  k 
complete,  the  delicate  carving  and  engraving  is  begun. 
The  pattern  finished,  the  piece  is  passed  on  to  a  polisher, 
who  with  fine  emery-paper  or  rotten-stone  produces  a 
brilliant  polish,  leaving  parts  dull  to  enhance  the  effect 
Again  the  piece  passes  into  another  pair  of  hands.  A 
workman,  with  face  and  hands  as  red  as  rouge  can 
make  them,  puts  the  last  gloss  on,  and  the  all  but 
finished  article  is  handed  to  another  operator,  who 
skilfully  and  securely  fixes  gold  pins  and  fastenings  to 
the  brooches,  and  clasps  to  necklets,  hooks  to  ear¬ 
rings,  &c.,  Mr.  Jackson  giving  this  part  of  the  m.anu- 
facture  his  most  particular  attention.  Of  course  where 
cameos  arc  set  in  the  jet  the  ornament  passes  through 
more  hands,  for  the  cameos  arc  most  carefully  cut  and 
carved,  and  embedded  in  their  brilliant  setting. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  promised  the  Silkworm  to  forward 
by  post  to  any  part  jet  ornaments,  so,  in  describing 
these  lovely,  tempting  things,  she  will  add  tho  prices, 
in  order  that  ladies  may  send  direct,  without  the  delay 
of  writing  for  a  price  list.  Mr.  Jackson’s  address  ia 
1C,  W’estborough-street,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire. 

What  shall  I  begin  with?  they  arc  all  so  pretty. 
Well,  I  will  begin  with  the  top  of  the  head,  the  “  very 
head  and  front"  of  the  chignon,  the  comb.  I  saw 
several  most  elegant  combs  of  jet  inhiiil  with  cameos, 
pure  white  on  brown  gi'ound.  Another  comb  of  en¬ 
graved  jet  pleased  me  much :  it  had  a  spiral  pattern 
running  through  it.  Another  was  compose  1  of  ivy 
leaves,  every  mark  and  vein  of  the  delicate  leal  distinctly 
visible. 

From  the  head  let  us  descend  to  the  delicate  shell¬ 
like  ear,  almost  too  pretty  to  pierce  o  I'Aj'ricuiiie  were 
it  not  that  the  ornaments  now  before  me  are  prettier 
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still  (to  the  mind  feminine).  See  these  long  graceful 
earrings,  pointed  and  ^'rilliant  as  glass,  with  a  clasp 
of  engraved  jet  relieving  their  brightness!  These 
“Palmyra”  earrings  with  classical  foliage  and  star  are 
exquisite.  These  Turkish  crescents  are  beautifully 
cut.  Truly  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  between 
these  three.  Then  there  are  earrings  to  match  the 
brooches,  to  which  I  come  next — brooches  of  oval 
form,  with  engraved  border  forming  a  setting  for 
grapes  and  leaves  of  bright  jet.  Brooches  of  scroll 
patterns,  with  flowers  and  ferns  engraved  on  them, 
round  Grecian  key  pattern — a  beautiful  brooch  and 
useful,  as  all  round  brooches  are.  Then  an  oval  key 
pattern  set  in  brilliant  jet.  Now  we  come  to  cameo 
brooches — white,  pink,  and  brown,  set  in  round  and 
oval  brooches,  with  exquisitely  engraved  borders. 
These  have  long  graceful  earrings  set  with  cameos  to 
match.  I  am  forgetting  the  prices,  and,  indeed,  they 
are  so  reasonable  that  I  fear  to  name  them,  lest  I  should 
bo  thought  to  be  speaking  of  commoner  jet.  AN'ell, 
then,  this  lovely  set  is  only  15b.  ;  the  brooches  vary 
from  Cs.  Cd.  to  14s.,  the  earrings  from  7s.  Cd.  up  to 
£1  Is.,  the  combs  from  15s.  These  brooches  of  carved 
ivory  flowers  on  jet  are  only  5s.  and  8s.  each. 

Now  we  come  to  the  necklets.  These  are  of  light 
jet  chains  with  pendants  of  various  form  hanging  from 
the  chain.  Thus  one  has  fuchsias  drooping  grace¬ 
fully,  most  becoming  on  a  snowy  neck  or  worn  en 
dcmi-toilette  over  white  muslin.  Another  has  acorns  as 
pendants,  another  lockets  with  cameos  set  in  the  jet, 
and  yet  another  necklet  has  square  pendants  richly 
engraved.  All  these  pendants  increase  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  centre,  those  at  the  back  being  small. 
These  necklets  arc  10s.,  14s.,  15s.,  and  20s.  in  price. 
Before  we  leave  the  neck,  I  must  mention  the  plain 
jet  pendants  or  lockets  to  be  worn  on  a  velvet.  They 
are  very  pretty,  and  very  little  girls  wear  them,  as 
people  are  getting  quite  tired  of  the  crosses  that  have 
been  worn  so  long.  They  are  chiefly  cameos,  white, 
pink,  and  brown — the  heads  of  Diana,  Venus,  Apollo, 
Jupiter,  Eros,  Egcria,  and  other  classical  beings. 
These  lockets  vary  from  2s.  Cd.  to  7s.  Cd.  They  have 
plain  and  engraved  borders. 

Then  for  the  dress,  there  are  jet  buttons,  plain  and 
engraved — buttons  with  cameos  set  in  them,  buttons  to 
trim  an  entire  skirt  of  every  kind  and  size.  Buckles 
to  fasten  the  belt — oval,  round,  and  square,  plain  and 
richly  carved  and  engraved ;  also  with  cameo  setting 
to  match  the  buttons.  Then  there  arc  wrist-links  and 
studs  both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  solitaires.  As 
for  the  bracelets  they  are  works  of  art,  bright  and  dull 
jet  are  so  cunningly  mingled.  Look  at  this  Grecian  de¬ 
sign.  The  pattern  is  dull  on  bright  jet.  How  beautifully 
it  is  executed,  and  this  foliage  on  another  how  deli¬ 
cate  !  These  twists  of  jet,  carved  and  engraved,  these 
cameo  and  jet  bracelets,  they  are  indeed  charming  I 
Perhaps  this  quiet-looking  bracelet  of  brilliant  jet, 
with  two  raised  and  carved  ornaments,  is  the  best, 
but  among  so  many  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
prettiest. 

Here  is  a  pretty  toilet.  Imagine  yourselves,  my  fair 
butterflies,  on  the  first  warm  summer  day  in  a  pure 
white  muslin  dress  fluted  at  the  edge,  with  your  fair 


neck  clasped  by  one  of  these  necklets,  while  the  tiny 
lace  frill  rises  above  it  whiter  from  the  contrast  with 
its  jetty  hue ;  long  earrings  en  suite.  Of  course,  your 
little  waist  (it  must  be  small  according  to  the  “  Con¬ 
versazione”  correspondents)  is  encircled  by  a  black  satin 
band  and  clasp  of  jet ;  your  wrists  are  covered  by  jet 
bracelets,  which  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  your 
hands  and  protect  the  wrists  from  the  sun,  which 
would,  cavalier-like,  salute  them.  Whether  I  place 
you  on  a  fair  lawn  in  the  country,  or  in  a  London  salon 
with  its  scent  of  mignonette  and  half-opened  jalousies, 
you  are  charming.  Ask  your  mirror  if  the  Silkworm  is 
not  right.  But  to  return  to  the  jet :  there  are  shoe- 
buckles  of  jet,  shoe  and  boot  clasps  also,  and  very 
pretty,  light,  and  elegant  they  are.  Then  there  are 
chains  for  watch-guards,  long  delicate  cable-chains, 
long  and  light  chains  of  beads.  I  must  not  forget 
the  Victoria  chain  of  thick  cable;  this  chain  is  worn 
fastened  to  the  brooch,  while  the  other  end  secures  the 
watch  in  the  waistband.  It  is  massive-looking,  and  as 
light  as  a  feather.  This  chain  is  made  in  smaller  sizes 
for  mlgnon  beauties.  I  must  not  forget  the  mosaic 
work  which  is  introduced  into  these  jet  ornaments.  It 
resembles  the  Florentine  mosaic,  the  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.,  being  arranged  in  their  natural  colours  on  a  jet 
ground.  They  are  very  elegant,  and  can  be  worn  for 
evening  toilet. 

Scarborough  is  in  itself  a  very  interesting  town. 
“  Scarborough  Castle  stands  i’  the  sea,”  and  it  is  now 
in  ruins,  having  seen  other  storms  than  those  of  ocean, 
and  borne  blows  other  than  from  Neptune’s  hands.  It 
was  built  about  the  year  1130,  and  w.os  the  scene  of 
many  important  transactions  in  English  history.  The 
promontory  on  which  it  is  built  rises  nearly  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  washes  its  base  on  the 
north,  cast,  and  south  sides.  Scarborough  harbour 
is  the  only  haven  of  consequence  on  the  eastern  coast, 
between  the  Humber  and  Tynemouth;  it  is  much 
resorted  to  during  easterly  storms,  which  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  on  this  coast.  As  no  mention  of 
Scarborough  is  made  in  the  Doomsday  Book,  it  is 
supposed  not  to  have  existed  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Scarborough  is  thirty-seven  miles  from 
York,  and  stands  in  the  recess  of  a  beautiful  bay. 
The  town  rises  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  The  buildings  on  the  cliff  have,  in 
front,  a  beautiful  terrace  nearly  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sands,  and  comiuandiug  a  splendid  sea 
view. 

Scarborough  possesses  a  town-hall,  thc.atre,  a  hospi¬ 
tal,  museum,  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  Cliff  Bridge. 
The  parish  church  formerly  belonged  to  a  Cistercian 
monastery.  Filey  is  within  au  easy  journey  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  only  to  see  the 
celebrated  “  Brig,”  a  spot  well  known  to  the  Silkworm, 
who  has  passed  many  happy  days  on  it  collecting,  with 
ingenious  cruelty,  the  nucleus  of  an  aquarium.  In  con¬ 
cluding,  she  advises  all  who  can  to  visit  Scarborough, 
and  those  who  are  tied  to  home  duties  and  home 
pleasures  must  content  themselves  with  sending  for 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Mr.  Jackson's  manu¬ 
facture,  which  I  hope  they  will  be  as  delighted  with 
as  is  Tu£  Silkworm. 
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919.— Coat  for  a  Boy  from  Five 
TO  Seven  Years. 

This  coat  is  made  of  brown 
ribbed  cloth,  trimmed  with  cross 
strips  of  the  same  material  and 
bronzed  buttons.  It  is  buttoned 
all  the  way  down  the  front  in  a 
slanting  line,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  The 
belt  is  made  of  the 
same  material,  and 
fastens  with  hooks 
and  eyes. 


919. — Boy’s  Coat. 

mere,  which  fasten  to  the  coat  at  the 
armhole.  The  belt  is  also  made  of 
velvet,  and  ornamented  like  the  tunic, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration. 


921  &  922.— White 
Tulle  Berthe. 

Thisberthe  ismade 
of  white  blonde 
and  satin  ribbon 
over  a  white  tulle 
ground ;  the  latter 
is  arranged  in  bou¬ 
illons  in  front  and 
in  pleats  at  the 
back. 

The  berthe  is 
edged  all  round 
with  satin  rouleaux. 
Two  pleats  of  satin 
are  sewn  on  in 
front.  A  blonde 
border  1 1  inch  wide 
is  added  round  the 
neck,  and  another  3 
inches  wide  round 
the  lower  edge.  The 
back  and  shoulders 
arc  ornamented 
with  bows  and  long 
lappets  of  white 
satm  ribbon. 


921. — White  Tulle  Berthe. 


920. — Boy’s  Russian  Tunic. 

923  &  924. — ^Table-Napkin  and 
Pinafore. 

lliis  pattern  will  be  found 
very  useful. 
It  is  meant 
to  preserve 
the  child’s 
frock  from 
stains  at 
table,  and 
forms  at  once 
a  napkin  and 
^  pinafore.  It 

trimmed 

fow  edging 
^  lotting  or 

lining  of 
leather  or 
indiarubber 
renders  it 
waterproof, 
'•--y  This  lining 

is  separate 
^  •"  from  the  nap- 

kin,  and  is 
.  fastened  to 

■  it  by  buttons 

and  button¬ 
holes.  It  will 
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LOOSE  HOUSE  JACKET  AND  TABLE-NAPKIN. 


of  their  English  sisters.  The 
slow  Saxon  has  not  a  chance 
of  rivalling  the  faster  Ameri¬ 
can.  To  crown  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  to  perpetuate  this 
cunrious  infatuation,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  publishers  of  Fashion 
Journals  contribute  their 
mite  (which  is  weekly,  Ar- 
temus  Ward  would  say). 
They  announce  that  their 


be  easy  to  cnt  out  the  pattern 
from  both  our  illustrations. 
The  straps  which  cross  at 
the  back  arc  fastened  on  both 
sides  in  front  with  buttons. 


925. — Loose  House  Jacket. 

This  jacket  is  made  of 
violet  cashmere,  lined  with 


'  922. — White  Tulle  Bebthe  (Back). 

handsome  house  in  Baltimore, 

f)(^Autiful  women  in  the  United 
States.  The  point  under  discussion, 
^Hd  one  very  soon  settled,  is  the 
very  fashionable  manner  in  which 

ladies  do  not  get  French  Fashions, 
Fifth  Avenue,  until 
ioug  after  American  women  have 
worn  them,  and  their  milliners  and 
Table-Napkin  and  Pinafore  modistes  are  very  much  in  advance 


924. — Table-Napkin  and  Pinafore 
(Back). 

Fashion  Plates,  di¬ 
rect  from  Paris,  are 
published  long  be¬ 
fore  England  re¬ 
ceives  them,  and 
that  their  energy, 
and  dash,  and  re¬ 
sources,  &c.,  com¬ 
bine  to  produce,  &c. 

It  is  not  a  plea¬ 
sant  task  to  dis¬ 
perse  any  halluci¬ 
nation  which  is 
comforting  to  the 
possessor,  but  we 
are  bound,  in  the 
interests  of  English 
'  beauty  and  univer- 

sal  truth,  to  deny 
that  the  Americans 
'  '  are  ahead  of  us  in 

respect  of  Fashion, 
gjWj®,  in  Book,  Fabric,  or 

nim  ^  Costume. 

To  each  his  due, 
however,  whatever 
;  his  colour,  or  the 

•-  shape  of  his  foot. 

We  do  admit  that 

r  there  is  one  thing 
in  which  Americans 
are  first  and  fore¬ 
most — that  is,  in 
copying,  without 
/h  acknowledgment, 

j  f,y  what  French  and 

^  I '  English  have  toge- 

-.  *  ther  done  to  make 

this  Magazine  what 
it  is. 


(Front), 


white  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  a 
very  handsome  de¬ 
sign  in  white  and 
black  silk  braiding, 
with  a  mixture  of 
very  small  chalk 
beads.  'The  jacket 
is  cut  out  in  van- 
dykes  round  the 
bottom ;  with  this 
exception  it  can  be 
cut  from  the  pattern 
of  ordinary  loose 
jackets. 


Paris  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Fashions. 

For  a  long  time 
it  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  along 
with  many  grand 
and  noble  qualities, 
the  Americans  are 
endued  with  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  which 
some  hard-natured 
people  have  written 
conceit.  'There  is 
one  point,  at  any 
rate,  that  you  will 
hear  discussed  with 
very  considerable 
one-sidedness,  as 
you  sit  in  Mr. 
Murue's  mansion  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  or  in  a 


925. — I/)ose  House  Jacket. 
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LAKES  AND  PENATES. 


L.VUES  AND  PENATES. 

Last  month  wc  were  obliged  fro.n  want  of  space  to 
leave  our  bed  without  sheets,  or  blankets,  or 
coverlet,  but  it  shall  be  left  no  longer  “all  forlorn.” 
Blankets  are  now  made  of  fine  soft  scarlet  wool,  dyed 
before  being  woven,  and  these  are  recommended  for 
aged  and  delicate  persons,  as  combining  the  qualities  of 
warmth  and  lightness.  Sheets  should  be  fine  and  close, 
and  made  quite  plainly,  with  broad  hems  closely  sewn, 
not  hemmed.  Trimmed  sheets  have  departed  with  the 
stately  four-poster.  Pillow-cases  are  still  sometimes 
edged  with  lace,  but  are  oftencr  made  quite  plainly. 
Counterpanes  are  now  quite  works  of  art,  and  often 
bear  the  family  arms  in  raised  pattern  upon  the 
marcella.  Eider-down  is  much  used  for  coverlets,  and 
is  the  lightest  and  warmest  covering  made :  this  down 
is  from  the  breast  of  the  eider-duck.  The  best  down 
is  that  which  the  birds  have  stripped  from  their  breasts 
to  make  a  lining  for  their  nests,  that  which  is  taken 
from  the  dead  bird  being  considered  inferior  in  quality 
and  called  tkad  down,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 
is  taken  from  the  nests  and  termed  live  down.  The 
down  is  placed  between  two  pieces  of  silk  or  other 
material,  and  quilted  in  large  diamonds  to  keep  the 
feathers  in  their  place.  The  eider-duck  is  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  Iceland,  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen, 
on  the  shores  of  Baltin’s  Bay,  &c.  It  is  of  a  size  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  domestic  duck  and  goose.  In 
Iceland  and  Norway  the  breeding-grounds  of  eiders  are 
carefully  protected,  so  that  as  little  as  possible  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  eider-down  crop.  This  curious  and 
beautiful  down  grows  on  the  breast  of  the  bird,  and  the 
mode  of  procuring  it  is  somewhat  singular.  The  nest 
is  composed  of  seaweed,  and  any  hole  or  ledge  is  evi¬ 
dently  considered  as  an  eligible  building  site.  The 
number  of  eggs  laid  is  usually  five,  six,  or  seven: 
they  are  three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  of  a 
uniform  pale-green.  AVhen  first  deposited  in  the  nest 
they  are  allowed  to  go  uncovered,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
mother  begins  to  pluck  the  down  from  her  breast,  and 
to  cover  them  over,  and  this  process  would  seem  in- 
dispens.able  to  the  growth  and  hatching  of  the  young 
birds,  for  if  the  nest  be  plundered  till  the  female  has 
left  no  down  on  her  breast,  the  male  bird  will  begin  to 
furnish  the  comfortable  covering  from  his  own  body. 
'I'he  common  practice  is  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
eggs  with  the  ilown  twice,  and  to  leave  the  third  lot  of 
eggs,  that  the  birds  may  not  be  thinned  in  number. 
'I’lic  gross  weight  yielded  by  one  bird  in  a  single 
season  is  half-a-pound,  but  this  when  cleaned  is  reduced 
by  one-lialf.  The  elasticity  of  eider-down  is  so  gre.at, 
that  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  will  fill  a  man’s  hat. 
It  is  capable  of  great  compression,  so  that  the  down 
makes  its  apipcarance  in  balls  no  larger  than  a  breakfast- 
cup,  but  weighing  about  three  pounds.  The  llesh  is 
taid  to  be  fit  for  food,  and  even  of  excellent  flavour 
when  the  duck  is  wholly  or  partially  domesticated. 

These  eider-down  coverlets  are  very  useful  for 
cradles,  where  one  wants  a  child  to  be  kept  very 
warm  without  its  being  fatigued  with  the  weight  of 
blankets.  But  a  less  expensive  coverlet,  almost  as 
warm  and  quite  as  light  as  eider-down,  can  be  pro¬ 


cured  at  Heal  and  Son’s,  Tottenham-court-road.  The 
material  it  is  lined  with  resembles  floss  silk  drawn  into 
fibres  and  matted.  It  is  called  silk  wadding.  Children 
sleep  best  in  cribs  on  hard  mattresses.  The  cribs  are 
usually  of  iron,  with  light  bars,  to  prevent  the  little  one 
falling  out.  For  infants,  light  suspended  cradles  are 
very  pretty,  but  not  as  safe  as  the  old-fashioned  wicker, 
as  the  ring  which  holds  the  cradle  to  the  frame  wears 
with  the  constant  friction,  and  if  not  looked  to, 

“  Down  will  come  baby,  cradle,  and  all.” 

A  consummation  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  Ancient 
Nubia  children  were  placed  in  a  rough  basket  which 
served  them  as  cradle.  This  basket  was  secured  to  the 
mother’s  head  by  a  band,  'flie  Sioux  women  follow 
this  practice,  but  the  cradle,  instead  of  being  rough,  is 
beautifully  decorated  with  porcupine  quills  and  embroi¬ 
dered  or  painted ;  a  canopy  is  placed  above  the  baby’s 
head,  and  ornamented  very  gaily ;  sometimes  a  toy  is 
suspended  from  the  canopy.  In  Italy  the  little  one  is 
strapped  to  a  board  which  is  hung  up  on  a  tree  or  else¬ 
where,  leaving  the  mother’s  hands  free.  The  Cam- 
pagna  women  line  a  basket  with  soft  wool,  and  carry 
their  children  in  it  on  their  heads ;  straps  arc  laced 
across  to  keep  the  little  cherubs  from  falling  out.  In 
Holland  a  pillow  is  the  cradle,  to  which  poor  baby’s 
little  limbs  are  laced.  It  looks  like  a  little  mummy,  and 
of  course  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  flies,  &c.,  as  its 
dear  little  arms  and  all  arc  laced  under  the  covering. 

Now  we  have  dkscussed  the  beds  and  bedding,  let  us 
sec  what  is  provided  for  us  by  modern  upholsterers  for 
the  further  furnishing  of  our  bedrooms.  Let  us  see 
what  arrangements  are  best  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  either  lad  es  or  gentlemen. 

In  olden  days  wearing  apparel  was  deposited  in 
chests  or  coffers ;  these  chests  were  called  presses, 
bureaus,  and  chests.  They  were  made  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  were  curiously  carved ;  oak  and  black  wal¬ 
nut  were  the  chief  materials  employed.  Quaint  locks 
and  curious  springs  secured  the  contents  of  these 
coffers.  The  unhappy  heroine  of  “  llio  Mistletoe 
Bough”  was  shut  for  ever  from  the  light  of  day  by 
one  of  these  fatally  secure  fastenings.  With  what  agony 
must  the  poor  girl  have  heard  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  sought  her  die  away  in  the  distance !  What  a 
death  for  a  maiden  fair  and  young !  Let  us  turn  from 
the  awful  contents  of  “  the  old  oak  chest”  to  contemplate 
a  long  vista  of  brides  laying  the  last  piece  of  “  home- 
spun” — the  last  portion  of  their  work  as  spinsters— 
within  a  well-filled,  well-polished  coffer.  Fancy  the 
brocades  and  satins  that  have  lain  within  the  “  withered 
old  arms”  of  these  ancient  receptacles  of  our  ancestors’ 
clothes ! 

In  some  good  old  families,  both  gentle  and  simple, 
these  coffers  are  still  preserved.  They  are  polished 
until  they  are  brilliant  as  glass,  and  every  portion  of 
the  antique  carving  stands  out  in  relief  on  the  dark 
ground  Those  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  are 
perfectly  plain  oak,  elm,  or  walnut,  but  as  bright  as 
beeswax  and  the  “  elbow-grease”  of  centuries  can 
make  them.  Those  who  desire  modem  imitations  of 
these  ancient  chests  will  find  fac-simile  copies  of  many 
celebrated  coffers  at  the  Art  Furniture  Company, 
Garrick -street.  Covent-garden,  to  whose  skill  and  care 
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in  preparing  these  pseudo-antique  specimens  we  s'lall 
often  allude  in  these  papers.  Between  the  old  chest  or 
bureau  and  the  modern  wardrobe  come  the  ugly,  heavy, 
solid  mahogany  cupboards  of  a  hundred  years  back. 
No  piece  of  furniture  has  made  more  advances  in  a 
right  direction  than  the  wardrobe.  The  name  of 
Seddon  has  not  been  stamped  in  vain  upon  the  best 
furniture  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  modern  ward¬ 
robes  are  no  longer  made  in  the  heavy  “  mahogany” 

I  style  of  fifty  years  ago;  they  arc  now  light,  and  as 
elegant  as  is  consistent  with  solidity.  Wardrobes  are 
made  in  birch  and  maple,  polished,  to  show  the  beauty 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood;  they  arc  often  inlaid  wit!i 
coloured  wood  in  panels,  or  in  groups  of  flowers,  and 
are  highly  finished.  W ardrobes  arc  “  two- winged”  and 
“  three-winged.”  Two-winged  wardrobes  have  a  hang¬ 
ing  closet  for  coats  and  dresses,  and  a  set  of  shelves 
and  drawers.  Three-winged  wardrobes  have  two 
hanging  closets  and  drawers,  and  shelves  in  the  centre. 
These  are  closed  in  with  plate-glass  doors.  Very  hand- 
Bome  hanging  closets  with  plate-glass  doors  are  made 
for  small  rooms,  the  glass  doors  superseding  the  now 
old-fashioned  cheval-glass.  Polished  deal  is  much 
used  for  these  closets,  and  polished  deal  is  better  suited 
for  a  country  cottage  than  any  other  wood ;  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  cleanliness,  and  purity  arc  beyond  praise.  The 
effect  of  this  polished  deal  furniture  in  a  south  or  west 
room,  tastefully  arranged  with  a  suitable  carpet,  is 
wonderfully  cool  and  chaste ;  we  have  seen  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  thi.s  at  the  Art  Furniture  DejiGt, 
Garrick-street,  Covent-garden,  where  carpets  may  be 
seen  selected  with  a  view  to  artistic  unity.  Carpets 
are  better  understood  of  late  than  of  ancient  days,  but 
we  stilt  very  frequently  err  in  selecting  patterns  and 
colours.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Fur¬ 
niture,  says — 

“  The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  the  carpet.  From  it 
are  deduced,  not  only  the  lines,  but  the  forms  of  all 
objects  incumbent.  A  judge  at  common  law  may  be 
an  ordinary  man ;  a  good  judge  of  carpets  must  be  a 
genius.  Yet  wo  have  heard  discoursing  of  carpets  with 
the  air  “  d’un  mouton  qui  revc,”  fellows  who  should  not 
and  who  could  not  be  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  their  own  moustaches.  Every  one  knows  that  a 
large  floor  may  have  a  covering  of  largo  figures,  and 
that  a  small  one  must  have  a  covering  of  small.  Yet 
this  is  not  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world.  As  regards 
texture,  the  Saxony  is  alone  admissible ;  Brussels  is  the 
pretcrpluperfect  tense  of  fashion,  and  Turkey  is  taste 
in  its  dying  agonies.  Touching  pattern,  a  carpet 
should  not  be  bedizened  out  like  a  Riccasee  Indian,  all 
red  chalk,  yellow  ochre,  and  cock’s  feathers.  In  brief, 
distinct  grounds  and  vivid  circular  or  cycloid  figures. 
Of  no  meaning  here  are  Medean  laws.  The  abomina¬ 
tion  of  Jlowcrs  or  representations  of  well-known  objects 
of  eveiy  kind,  should  not  be  endured  within  the  limits 
of  Christendom.  Indeed,  whether  on  carpets,  or  cur¬ 
tains,  or  tapestry,  or  ottoman  coverings,  all  upholstery 
of  this  nature  should  be  rigidly  arabesque.  As  for 
those  antique  floor-cloths  still  occasionally  seen  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  rabble — eloths  of  huge  sprouting  and 
I  radiating  devices,  stiipe-interspersed,  and  glorious  with 
all  hues,  among  which  no  ground  is  intelligible — these 


are  but  the  wicked  inventions  of  a  race  of  time-servers 
and  money-lovers,  children  of  Baal  and  worshippers  of 
Mammon,  Benthams,  who,  to  spare  thought  and  econo¬ 
mise  fancy,  first  invented  the  kaleidoscope,  and  then 
established  joint-stock  companies  to  twist  it  by  steam.” 

What  would  the  gifted  American  author  have  said  of 
Thackeray's  description  of  Mr.  Snob’s  bedroom  at 
the  Evergreens  in  the  great  Snob  Papers?  “It  was 
the  yellow  bedroom,  the  freshest  and  pleasantest  of 
bedchambers ;  the  air  was  fragrant  with  a  large  bouquet 
that  was  placed  on  the  writing-table;  the  linen  was 
fragrant  with  the  lavender  in  which  it  had  been  laid ; 
tl'.e  chintz  hangings  of  the  bed  and  the  big  sofa  were, 
if  not  fragrant  with  flowers,  at  least  painted  all  over 
with  them ;  the  pen-wiper  on  the  table  was  the  imitation 
of  a  double  dahlia,  and  there  was  accommodation  for 
my  watch  in  a  sunflower  over  the  mantelpiece  A 
scarlet-leaved  creeper  came  curling  over  the  windows, 
through  wliich  the  setting  sun  was  pouring  a  flood  of 
golden  light.  It  was  all  Jlotecrs  and  freshness.”  But  in 
a  country  “  cottage,”  as  ten  and  twelve-roomed  houses 
are  often  called,  one  may  take  great  liberties  with 
‘“the  unities,”  and  transgress  rules  with  impunity; 
indeed,  there  are  some  places  in  which  one  may  do 
anything  in  house  or  garden  without  outraging  the 
cthies  of  good  taste. 

Having  disposed  of  our  garments  in  the  wardrobe, 
we  must  now  consider  our  toilet-table,  that  altar  at 
which  wc  all  attend  daily  witli  a  steady,  unaltering 
devotion  not  always  shown  in  a  higher  fane  than  the 
Temple  of  Fashion  when  bowing  before  another  God 
than  self. 

JIany  ladies  like  a  toilet-table  draped  to  correspond 
with  the  bed-hangings  and  curtains,  and  in  a  large 
room  it  looks  very  elegant,  but  in  small  rooms  the 
muslin  soon  gets  froisse  and  spoilt  by  the  passing  and 
repassing,  and  for  these  bedrooms  we  prefer  a  toilet 
pedestal  table,  with  a  cheval-glass  in  the  centre ;  the 
pedestal  should  have  drawers  on  each  side;  we  have 
seen  a  small  boot  cupboard  replace  the  drawers  on  one 
side  of  the  glass.  If  the  toilet-table  is  made  thus,  the 
top  of  the  glass  should  be  lightly  and  prettily  draped 
with  lace,  or  muslin  edged  with  lace,  and  tied  in  the 
centre  and  at  each  side  with  ribbon  to  correspond  with 
the  hangings  or  curtains,  or  of  some  pretty  contrasting 
colour.  If  there  is,  then,  a  toilet  cheval-glass  and  ])late- 
glass  doors  in  the  wardrobe  or  hanging  closet,  another 
looking-glass  over  the  mantelpiece  is  not  in  good 
taste,  although  a  small  glass  suspended  over  the  wash¬ 
ing-stand  is  admissible  on  account  of  its  utility,  and  is 
still  less  obtrusive  if  the  washing  apfiaratus  stands  in 
a  recess,  or,  better  still,  in  a  side  dressing-room.  The 
rage  for  glitter  has  led  to  the  exaggerated  use  of 
mirrors.  Wc  line  our  dwellings  with  plate-glass,  and 
because  it  looks  bright  and  cheerful,  fancy  it  has  a 
good  effect.  Regarded  apart  from  its  reflection,  a 
mirror  presents  a  continuous  flat,  colourless,  unrelieved 
surface,  a  thing  always  and  obviously  unpleasant. 
Considered  as  a  reflector,  it  is  potent  in  producing  an 
odious  uniformity,  and  the  evil  is  here  aggravated,  not 
in  merely  direct  proportion  with  the  augmentation  of 
its  sources,  but  in  a  ratio  constantly  increasing.  In 
fact,  a  room  with  four  or  five  mirrors  arranged  at 
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random,  is,  for  all  artistic  purposes,  a  room  of  no  shape  ! 
at  all.  We  have  seen  a  curious  effect  produced  by  this 
reflection  upon  reflection.  On  entering  this  apartment 
one’s  profile  advances  bowing ;  on  sinking  into  an  easy 
chair  to  escape  from  this  reflection,  the  whole  of  the 
back  hair  is  revealed — right  or  left — whichever  way  one 
looks,  self,  self,  everywhere  reflected  in  a  manner  mad¬ 
dening  even  to  the  most  eonfirmed  egotist.  Not  even 
Ingohlshy's  mirror  could  please  us  in  that  room : — 

“  A  mirror  is  near,  bo  largo  and  bo  clear, 

If  you  priced  such  a  one  in  a  drawing-room  here, 

And  were  asked  fifty  pounds,  you’d  not  say  it  was  dear.” 


THE  ENGLISHWOilAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

KULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  snhjcct  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

EycLisiiwoMaN's  Domestic  Magazine, 

irancici  Iloxuse,  Paternoster Hotr, 

(Englishiooman  s  Exchange.)  Ijondon,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  mast  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exchange,  mast 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to 
order  work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting.  The  order  must  he 
legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Engusbwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  at  so  much  per  yard." 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

To  CoBRESPONDENTS. — All  letters  for  this  department  to  be 
sent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  in  the  next. 

Answ'ERS. — All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  the 
addresses  of  correspondents. 

Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will 
understand  that  we  have  received  no  communications  on  the 
subject. 

49.  Emily  wishes  to  exchange  Meyerbeer’s  "Africaine  Duet,’’ 
oy  Callcott,  published  price  Gs. ;  “  Rippling  Stream  Polka,"  2s. ; 
“  Wedding  Waltzes,"  Albert  Lindahl,  48.,  solos,  for  good  duets ; 
also  thirty  tatting  patterns  for  a  square  one  suitable  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Open  to  offers. 

50.  A.  B.  will  give  an  elegant  solid  silver  bracelet,  cut  amber 
bead  ditto,  bought  drawing-room  chair  and  sofa  pillow  pattern, 
for  a  good  treadle  sewing-machine. 

51.  Cattib  wishes  to  make  an  exchange  of  two  pair  of  earrings, 
one  composed  of  silver  bells  and  the  other  of  long  malachite  ones, 
set  in  silver ;  also  a  silver  bracelet,  for  either  a  handsome  pair  of 
fashionable  coral  earrings,  or  a  good-sized  drop  to  wear  round  her 
neck  of  an  evening. 

52.  Snowdrop  wishes  to  exchange  three  pianoforte  pieces  for  a 
book  of  voluntaries  for  the  harmonium — **  Trois  Mazurkas,” 
Schnlhoff;  “Feu-de-Joie,"  Sidney  Smith;  “Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,"  P.  de  Vos.  And  Violet  wishes  to  exchange  three  songs— 
namely,  “  Won’t  You  Tell  Mo  Why,  Rubin  7  ’  “  Maggie’s  Secret,” 
and  “  Const  Thou  Forget  the  Past  ?”  by  Joseph  F.  Duggan  also, 
for  a  book  of  voluntaries  not  by  Travis  or  Chappell. 

53.  A.  E.  I.  has  twelve  yards  of  pretty  violet  (striped  with  white) 
silk  she  wUl  exchange  for  same  quantity  of  black  silk  (requiring 
mourning  for  a  very  long  time.) 

54.  M.  J.  has  a  good  postage-stamp  album  with  maps,  and  con¬ 
taining  240  stamps ;  also  ninety  crests  and  monograms.  What 


will  any  one  give  her  in  exchange  ?  She  wants  a  silver  watek, 
bat  is  open  to  offers. 

55.  Annie  will  give  these  songs,  “  Swallow,  Come  Again," 
Cloribel ;  Haydn’s  “  Spirit  Song “  Ruby,”  Gabriel ;  "  For  s 
Few  Days,”  Tally,  all  in  good  order,  in  exchange  for  a  crystal 
brooch,  ivury  cross,  or  ivory  earrings. 

56.  J.  B.  has  an  excellent  magic  lantern  and  twelve  comic  slides, 
monnted  in  mahogany  frames,  which  cost  when  new  about  JRI; 
and  also  one  set  of  engraving  tools  in  polished  handles,  and  seven 
square  inches  of  box-wood  to  engrave  upon ;  will  exchange  then 
both  for  a  snperior  lantern  and  slides. 

57.  Clara  will  exchange  a  white  Madeira  scarf,  equal  to  nev, 
25s.,  for  a  black  lace  shawl  of  corresponding  value,  or  the  amount 
in  money. 

53.  Isabella  would  like  to  dispose  of  twelve  yards  of  strosi 
tatting,  6d.  a  yard ;  also  a  fine  tatted  cravat,  fis.  Cd.  She  would 
gladly  execute  any  orders  for  tatting. 

59.  Annie  will  give  “  Satanella  Valse,”  by  Euho,  for  tweln 
used  Russian  or  Turkish  stamps. 

60.  Lina  will  give  a  large  silver  p.'ncil-case  and  four  good  songi 
for  some  bracelets. 

61.  Deborah  would  give  three  or  four  dozen  yards  of  tatting 
edging  for  a  band  sewing-machine.  She  will  exchange  music  with 
Miss  Annie  Jones. 

62.  Mart  wants  a  Wheeler  and  Wilson  or  Willcox  and  Gibls 
sewing-machine ;  will  give  a  “  Cleopatra,”  two  large  books  ot 
bound  music,  and  a  quantity  of  used  foreign  stamps.  lYonld 
Fanny  C.  consider  this  offer? 

63.  M.  L.  T.  will  exchange  Shadow  of  AsMgdgat,  6s.  edition, 
nearly  new,  for  iirs.  Halliburton's  Troubles. 

64.  Charlotte  Delaint  wants  two  yards  of  white  casbmers, 
lugelow’s  poems  ;  shall  send  list  for  exchange.  Have  six  yards  of 
tatting,  4d.  per  yard ;  handsome  crochet  antimacassars  (5) ;  and 
shawls. 

65.  Fanny  will  give  “Valso  Graciense,”  Wollenhanpt;  “Lei 
Mandello  Mazurkas,”  Schnlhoff ;  and  Coote’s  “  Fairy  Viiioe 
Waltzes,”  for  Claribel’s  “  Take  Back  the  Heart”  and  “  I  Cannot 
Sing  the  Old  Songs,”  and  “  La  Stella,”  song,  by  Arditi. 

66.  Adela  will  exchange  “  As  it  Fell  upon  a  Day,”  vocal  doel, 
by  Bishop,  for  “  The  Bridge,”  or  a  pair  of  brown  kid  gloves  6j, 
too  large  for  her,  never  worn,  for  a  set  of  lady's  studs  in  (gross) 
malachite  and  silver,  or  a  worked  handkerchief,  or  gilt  studs. 

67.  Rectus  has  an  entirely  new  copy  of  “  Sing,  Birdie,  Sing,' 
Ganz,  4s.,  which  she  will  exchange  with  Fattie  for  “  SunshiM 
and  Shade,”  Alberto  Raudegger. 

68.  S.  C.  has  four  duets  for  the  pianoforte — “  Gounod’s  IreMt' 
arranged  by  W.  H.  Callcott;  Book  1st  of  the  '*  Beauties  of  Soln- 
mann,”  arranged  by  W.  H.  Callcott;  “The  Oriental  Dost,' 
arranged  by  W.  H.  Callcott;  Duo  de  Salon  sur  “  Le  Cors  da 
Alpes,”  P.  De  Vos— all  new  and  clean ;  wishes  to  exchange  for  tk 
following  solos : — Benedict’s  “  Ye  Happy  Birds,”  solo  for  piaat; 
“  Hime’s  “  Angel's  Whisper ;”  Charles  Gounod’s  “  The  Villifi 
Curfew ;”  “  Spring  Dew,”  Lindsay  Sloper ;  “  Song  of  the  Bss,' 
arranged  for  piano,  Rene  Favarger;  Larghetto  from  Beetboves'i 
Symphony  in  D,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

69.  E.  Y.  has  two  good  silk  dresses  to  exchange,  one  a  li^ 
mauve  and  the  other  a  light  brown,  both  nearly  new ;  in  reton 
she  wishes  material  for  either  dark  silks  or  moderately  light  osei 
Open  to  other  offers. 

70.  Mrs.  W.  wants  the  autographs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Tbacke 
ray,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Admiral  Fitzioy;  she  will  gin 
two  autographs  for  each. 

71.  Kate  Clare  has  the  whole  of  the  woolwork  patterns  sold 
with  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  since  Jannsiyi 
1862,  perfectly  new,  never  having  been  need ;  she  would  like  k 
exchange  them  for  a  handsome  steel  brooch  and  earrings ;  tk 
earrings  must  be  the  fashionable  long  ones.  [No  address  scut] 

72.  Fenella  wUl  exchange  three  pieces  by  Liszt  for  Pdni.i'' 
“  Cascade.” 

73.  Fannie  will  be  glad  to  exchange  800  used  English  elan:pi 
for  a  novel  called  East  Lynne. 

74.  Agnes wUl exchange  “  Cameval Espagnol,”  “Swing  Sonjt' 
“Sarabande”  in  E  minor,  “Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  “Fan!., 
sur  Lucrezia  Borgia,”  “  La  Mia  Letizio,”  Thalberg’s  “  Iloffi 
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Sweet  Home,”  instrumental ;  “  Hilda’s  Answer,”  “  Hunting 
Song,”  *•  May  Dew,”  vocal,  all  nearly  new,  for  a  mourning  ring  to 
contain  bair.  [Please  forward  address.] 

75.  Fanny  C.  has  a  parrot’s  stand,  chain,  and  ring,  qnite  new, 
never  been  used,  and  a  double  locket  for  pfaotograpljs,  real  gold  ; 
wants  in  exchange  a  set  of  Walker’s  Uncotopic  crochet  needles,  a 
box  of  illuminating  colours,  tools  for  fretwork,  or  anything  really 
useful. 

76.  Niokitia  wants  Rnntledge’s  and  Beeton’s  last  Annuals  for 
White  Slave  (fair  condition). 

77.  M.  C.  J.  wishes  to  exchange  with  Pattie  “  Sweet  Spirit, 
Hear  my  Prayer”  for  **  Secrets,”  by  Claribel.  She  also  wishes 
for  three  of  Kora  Creina’b  plants,  and  will  send  the  shilling  in 
stamps  to  her  address  when  known. 

73.  Pattie  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  pieces  (instru¬ 
mental)  for  songs,  all  of  them  new  copies,  in  addition  to  those  of 
last  month’s  “Kxchange”  list: — “Fra  Diavolo,”  by  Charles 
Glover,  2a. ;  “  Ernani,”  by  C.  Glover,  2a. ;  “  Lilian  Melodie,”  by 
Ernest  Emile  Favarger,  28.  ;  “The  Dewdrop,”  by  Ernest  Favar- 
ger,  2s. ;  “  Blue  Bells,”  a  fantasia,  by  Boyton  Smith,  3s. ;  “  Bap- 
peU  e-toi,”  by  George  Forbes,  2s, ;  will  exchange  for  either  one  of 
these— “  Mazurka  do  Tramcau,”  by  Aseber ;  “  Liquid  Gem,”  by 
Wrighton,  song;  “Footsteps  of  Angels,”  Agnes  Landon ;  “You 
must  Guess,”  A.  Keichardt ;  “The  Sailor  Sighs,”  by  Wallace, 
duet ;  “  Hock  me  to  Sleep,”  by  Barrett ;  “  Truth  in  Absence.” 
And  Pattie  thinks  it  would  save  time  if  correspondents  would 
I  give  the  poat-oQice  where  letters  might  bo  addressed.  Letters 
addressed  as  follows  wUl  reach  her A.  Z.,  Post-OiBce,  Farnham, 
Surrey. 

79.  £.  H.  wishes  to  dispose  of  her  Wheeler  and  Wilson 
aswing  machine  (not  qnite  new,  but  in  good  working  order,  with 
about  30s.  worth  of  extras)  for  six  guineas,  or  would  exchange  it 
for  an  improved  Vowel  E  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  ma¬ 
chine  by  Bradford. 

80.  Annie  has  for  sale  beautiful  paper  flowers  for  epergnes  and 
bouquets.  Is.  Cd.  a  spray. 

81.  Kate  wishes  to  exchange  an  Excelsior  sewing  machine 
(nearly  new)  for  a  piano,  good  enough  for  a  child  to  practise  on. 

82.  Annie  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  pieces  of  music : — 
*  Faust,”  by  B.  Hichards;  “Love’s  Y’onng  Dream,”  W.  Kobe; 
“Gems  of  the  Great  Masters,”  W’est;  “The  Last  Bose  of 
Summer,”  Wallace ;  and  “Le  Barbiere  de  Seville,”  Delamire,  a 
daet,  for  “  Gaiete  de  Coenr “  Fandango,”  by  Sidney  Smith  ; 
•nd  the  duet  of  “  Fra  Diavolo;”  also  the  songs  of  “  Tbe  Brook,” 
by  Dolores ;  “  Warblings  at  Eve,”  Henry  Famie ;  “The  Wishing 
Cap,”  Wrighton ;  and  “  Bloudinette,”  Linley ;  would  exchange 
titb  Pattie  for  “  Sing,  Birdie,  Sing,”  “  Come  Buck  to  Erin,” 
"Sosau's  Story,”  and  “I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs,”  if  agrec- 
lUe  to  her.  [Will  Annie  please  send  stamps  for  this  advertiso- 
Mnt?] 

83.  A.  T.  will  exchange  with  Miss  Annie  Jones  “Anld  Lang 
Syne”  for  “II  Baeio.”  She  has  “Believe  me,  if  All  those 

I  Kadcaring  Young  Charms,”  Moore’s  melodies,  “  Saper  Yorrestc,” 
bom  Verdi’s  opera  Un  Hallo  in  Maschera,  with  English  words ; 
1  *  Owl  Quadrilles should  like  “  Shy  Bobin,”  “  Barney  O'Heo,” 
B  ud  “  Katie’s  Letter.” 

t  84.  Maud  will  give  a  large  and  nearly  new  postage-stamp  album 
containing  270  foicign  stamps  (many  unused)  and  twenty-four 
v  isloared  crests  and  arms,  for  a  largo  photographic  album  (nearly 
'B  Mw)  holding  four  cartes  on  each  side. 

85.  Minnie  will  exchange  with  Pattie  “I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old 
U  Songs”  for  “O  M'ear  this  Glittering  Gem  for  Me.”  Will  give 
Ji  Toby  Piclicick  Pajters,  Oliver  Ticist,  Domhey  and  Son,  or  Marlin 
k  ChuisJewit  fur  tbe  Campana  cushion. 

b*  8C.  F.  L.  G.  B.  C.  will  exchange  the  “  Casqnet  of  Gems,” 
"The  Comforter”  (both  books),  “An  Evening  with  the  Christy 
[<  Xinstrcls,”  arranged  as  a  duet  for  piano,  very  pretty  and  showy, 
two  books,  viz.,  “Home  Influence,”  and  “Tiio  Mother’s 
Iscompensp,”  authoress’s  name  forgotten. 

87.  M.  B.  S.  P.  will  forward  a  perfect  furniture  polish  recipe 
ft  br  eighteen  stumps.  For  address,  apply  to  Editor,  “  Exchange” 
Csluiun. 

kliN.i  and  Others. — Frances  has  obtained  a  Berlin  pattern. 
Kora  Creina.  P'caso  forward  correct  address. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Botid  Street,  A  magazine  of  popular  music.  (Hopwood  and 
Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street.) — Another  of  those  astonishingly- 
cheap  shilling’sworths  of  music  which  are  one  of  the  marvels  of 
this  astonishing  age.  Tbe  one  before  us  professes  to  cater  for  the 
popular  taste,  which,  no  doubt,  it  will  fully  succeed  in  gratifying. 
No.  3  contains  two  pleasing  and  well-written  songs — “  The  old 
meadow  gate”  and  “Why  delay  7” — composed  respectively  by  the 
popular  vocalist  Madame  Budersdorif,  and  that  practised  ballad- 
writer  J.  P.  Knight,  a  very  graceful  waltz  from  the  experienced 
band  of  tbe  prince  of  English  dance-music,  Charles  Coote,  and  a 
very  piquant  schottisehe  by  a  composer  of  the  name  of  Swatton. 
The  last  siijet  professes  to  be  a  character  song,  by  Mr.  H.  Clifton, 
“  What’s  a  married  man  going  to  do?”  but  we  must  plead  guilty 
to  being  unable  to  discover  either  much  character  or  wit  in  it. 
Doubtless,  however,  this  class  of  composition  has  its  admirers. 
The  type,  title-page,  and  general  “  get-up”  of  tbe  Bond  Street 
Magazine  are  all  that  can  he  desired. 

Oh,  Give  Me  Wings  to  Pig  Away !  sung  by  Mr.  Bawlinson  ; 
Phillis,  dear  Phillis,  I'm  Waiting  for  Tltte,  snug  by  Charles 
Ernst.  (Hopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street  ) — Both  very 
pleasing  ballads,  in  tbe  usual  tender  and  melodious  style  so  easily 
recognizable  as  that  which  the  popular  Christy  Minstrels  have 
made  so  exclusively  their  own. 

Aunc  Dimittis.  A.  T.  Tietgcn.  (Pitman,  Patemoster-row.) — 
We  cannot  accord  a  high  degree  of  praise  to  this  composition.  It 
is  deficient  in  both  grandeur  and  tenderness  of  expression,  while 
the  modulations  are  in  one  or  two  instances  startling  from  their 
abruptness. 

7/ic  Contrahandista.  Comic  opera  by  A.  Sullivan.  (Messrs. 
Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square.) — A  remarkably 
cheap  and  extremely  well  got-up  issue  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  admirable 
and  successful  operetta. 

My  Happiness.  The  mother’s  song.  By  John  Old ;  words  by 
C.  Morrison.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford-street,  and  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Begent-street.) — This  is  a  very 
superior  composition  both  as  regards  words  and  music.  The 
former  are  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  song  writing,  while 
tbe  melody  to  which  they  are  set  is  tender,  expressive,  and  appro¬ 
priate.  It  is  in  "  limi',  and  opens  in  C  major,  from  which  it 
modulates  very  pleasingly  into  A  flat.  The  flowing  accompani¬ 
ment  is  written  in  a  very  musician-like  style.  IVe  can  heartily 
commend  this  composition,  which  is,  moreover,  embellished  with 
a  very  pretty  title-page. 

We  can  strongly  recommend — especially  to  members  of  the 
musical  profession,  to  whom  it  will  be  a  real  boon — the  Musical 
Directory  for  1868,  published  by  Messrs.  Budall,  Bose,  Carte,  and 
Co.  It  is  a  veritable  compendium  of  useful  information,  com¬ 
prising  a  lucid  and  well-written  resume  of  the  musical  events  of 
the  past  year,  a  good  almanack,  and  a  most  comprehensive  index 
of  the  residences  of  musical  professors,  Loudon  and  provincial ; 
account  of  musical  societies  and  associations,  and  list  ef  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  Daisy  Chain  Waltzes.  By  Frederic  Bevallin.  (Cramer 
and  Co.) — A  rather  tame  and  insipid  affair,  which  will  hardly,  we 
think,  attain  great  popularity  with  a  generation  accustomed  to  the 
sparkling  compositions  in  this  particular  line  of  the  late  Alfred 
Mellon,  Coote,  and  Strauss. 

The  Secret  of  the  &n— 4s. — (Chappell  and  Co.),  is  a  “ro- 
mannt,”  light,  graceful,  and  pleasing — 

“  My  soul  is  full  of  longing 
For  the  secret  of  the  sea, 

And  the  h>  art  of  the  giant  ocean 
Sends  a  thrilling  pulse  through  me.** 

The  Waits.  43.  (Chappell  and  Co.)— A  capital  arrangement 
of  rare  old  English  tunes,  admirably  set  by  Harold  Thomas.  Tbe 
introductory  movement,  slow  and  smooth,  is  founded  on  a  tune 
popular  in  the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles.  The  other  tunes  are 
“Cold's  the  Wind,”  “  Ibisst  Beef  of  Old  England,”  and  “  Christ¬ 
mas  Comes  but  Once  a  Year.” 

Little  Snowdrop.  4s.  (Chappell  and  Co.) — .4.  “  fairy  sketch” 
for  the  pianoforte,  by  W.  S.  Bockstro.  A  sparkling  morccan,  fuU 
of  melody.  U 
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SPRING  GARDENING. 

SPRING  gardening,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  from  neglect  for  years,  has 
again  come  into  fashion,  and  gar¬ 
den  beds  and  boi-ders  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  lie  “vacant,  desolate, 
and  bare”  until  the  pelargoniums, 
and  other  summer  beauties  are 
bedded  out.  Our  gardens  are 
now  enlivened  by  beautiful  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  plants.  We  have  had 
snowdrops.  Scilla  sibcrica  with  its 
intense  blue,  golden  and  violet 
crocus,  narcissus,  and  hyacinths, 
and  we  shall  shortly  add  tulips  to 
this  list  of  glorious  spring  bulbs. 
The  borders,  though  not  as  brilliant 
as  in  summer,  are  very  gay  with 
pansies  and  daisies  in  rich  masses 
of  violet  and  rose  and  white.  The 
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laid  down  into  the  ground,  and  in  all 
cases  deep  planting  is  best,  as  it  keeps 
them  ste^y  in  the  ground,  and  they 
root  freely  at  the  joints.  '1  hey  do 
best  in  a  rather  sandy  loam  well  en¬ 
riched  with  manure,  but  they  arc  not 
at  all  particular,  and  thrive  fairly  in 
any  common  garden  soil  that  is  not 
absolutely  poor.  They  are  also  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  which  should  be 
taken  in  August  from  healthy  plants 
that  have  been  manured  and  well 
watered  after  the 
early  spring 
bloom.  These 
cuttings  root 
freely  under 
hand-glasses  in  a 
sandy  soil.  If  they 
can  be  planted  in 
October  all  the 
better,  but  they 
may  be  planted 
up  to  Christmas 
when  the  weather 
is  mild.  Daisies 
should  be  planted 
thickly  whether 
in  rows  or  beds, 
so  as  to  form  a 
mass.  They  can 
be  had  pink, 
white,  rose,  rich 
red,  and  golden, 
witli  variegated 
foliage.  They 
should  be  divided 
in  spring,  and 
planted  on  light 
rich  soil.  Every 
morsel  that  can 
be  had  with  a 
root,  if  kept  i 
watered  in  dry 
weather,  will 
make  a  fine  plant 
by  Midsummer. 
The  Myosoti* 
montana  is  nov 


varieties  of  the  pansy  (Viola  tri¬ 
color)  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
bloom  at  this  season  than  any  April 
or  May  bloomer.  There  are  many 
varieties.  The  imperial  blue  is  a 
wonderfully  effective  plant.  Its  h.ibit 
is  stiff  and  erect,  and  blooms  are  well 
thrown  up  on  strong  stalks.  The 
colour  approaches  in  intense  blue  the 
best  forms  of  blue  lobelia.  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
Clieveden  blue  is  a  good  winter  and 
spring  variety, 
and  yields  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  its 
pretty  flowers  in 
March,  April,  and 
May,  but  in  hot 
weather  it  does 
not  bloom  well, 
and  becomes 
almost  white. 

Then  there  is 
Yellow  Prince,  a 
most  continuous 
bloomer ;  Purple 
King,  of  a  lovely 
colour,  and  White 
Queen.  The  way 
to  have  Pansies  in 
perfection  is  to 
propagate  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  plant 
out  in  March ; 
but  they  can  be 
raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be 
sown  about  the 
end  of  June ;  the 
young  seedlings 
then  make  fine 
strong  plants  to 
bed  out  at  the 
usual  time.  In 
planting  them  in 
the  beds,  all  the 
shoots  that  arc 
longer  than  the 
others  should  be 
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planting  at  tliu 
end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and 
will  then 
bloom,  but  will 
show  most 
blossom  the 
following 
spring,  Con¬ 
ti  n  u  i  n  g  in 
bloom  till  the 
middle  of  May. 
The  Gzar  vio¬ 
let  and  the 
(irant  violet 
are  also  very 
handsome. 
The  bloom  is 
single,  of  a  rich 
purple  hue. 
'I'hey  are  now 
in  full  bloom, 
and  can  be 
removed  with 
perfect  safety; 
therefore  our 
readers  wl;o 
have  neglected 
to  s  u  p  j)  1  y 
themselves 
with  these 
lovely  spring 
flowers  need 
not  bear  the 
punishment  of 
their  negli¬ 
gence,  but  can 
obtain  them 
at  once  of 
Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden, 
l:i,  King-st., 
(bvent  Gar¬ 
den,  who  are 
now  sending 
tiiem  out  in 
large  quanti¬ 
ties,  to  fill  beds 
and  borders 
with  their 
lovely  blos¬ 
soms  and  de¬ 
licious  scent. 
The  llepatica 
angulosa  is 
now  in  bloom, 
and  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all 
the  hepaticas. 
The  hepaticas 
are  very 
charming 
spring  flowers, 
and  are  most 
valuable  for 
positions  in 
shady  beds  or 
borders.  They 
are  increased 
by  division, 
which  should 
be  done  as 
early  after 
they  eease 
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sparkling  with 
blossom ;  the 
iris  persica  is 
beginning  to 
expand  its  cu¬ 
riously  beauti¬ 
ful  blossoms. 
Then  we  have 
violets.  Wo 
give  illustra¬ 
tions  of  two 
colours.  The 
Viola  odorata, 
or  King  of  vio¬ 
lets,  is  a  dark 
indigo  blue, 
double  blos¬ 
som;  the  Queen 
of  violets  (see 
page  220)  is  a 
white  shaded 
blush,  and  de¬ 
lightfully  fra¬ 
grant.  Both 
these  make 
splendid  pot 
plants,  and  are 
elegant  win¬ 
dow  plants. 
The  culture  is 
simple.  When 
they  have 
made  fresh 
growths  in  this 
month  and  the 
next,  a  piece  of 
ground,  suck 
as  a  neat  bor¬ 
der,  should  be 
well  manured 
with  leaf- 
mould,  and,  if 
heavy,  have 
some  sand  and 
light  loamy 
soil  mixed  six 
inches  deep  at 
the  top.  Raise 
the  runners 
with  the  fork, 
and  select  the 
most  compact 
and  youngest 
that  have 
roots,  and 
plant  them 
eight  inches 
apart  each 
way ;  shade 
slightly,  and 
keep  them 
well  watered 
throughout 
the  summer. 
The  runners, 
which  will  be 
produced  in 
quantities, 
should  be 
pinched  off  as 
they  appear. 
Treated  thus, 
they  will  make 
fine  plants  for 
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blooming  as  possible.  When  divided  and  planted, 
a  little  leaf-mould,  or  peat  and  sand,  should  be 
put  to  the  roots  of  each  plant,  to  encourage  a  free 
start,  llepaticas  thrive  best  in  peat,  but  will  do 


well  in  any  garden  soil  that  is  moderately  rich.  They 
bloom  longest  under  the  shade  of  trees,  though  they 
blossom  well  in  open  places.  Our  illustration  llepatica 
angulosa  has  very  large  flowers,  of  a  rich  deep  blue 
colour.  llepaticas  are  blue,  red,  pink,  and  mauve, 
and  can  be  had  single  or  double.  The  Valotta  purpurea 


VIOLA  ODOEATA  (QUEEN  OF  VIOLETS). 


should  now  be  planted  for  summer  and  autumn  flower¬ 
ing.  We  gave  full  cultural  directions  in  our  November 
number,  1867.  The  valotta  is  also  a  valuable  window 
plant  of  most  easy  culture,  while  in  masses  or  lines 
on  borders  it  is  truly  splendid.  The  Chaniapuce 
diacantha,  or  Carduus  diacantha,  is  a  thistle  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty.  It  is  a  half-hardy  biennial,  and 


grows  two  feet  high.  It  makes  a  lovely  centre  for 
small  beds,  the  mid-rib  of  leaves  and  spines  being 
ivory  white,  margined  with  glossy  green,  and  shaded 
by  snowy-white  down.  It  is  very  useful  as  a  foliage 
plant.  The  seeds  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  l>arr 
and  Sugden.  It  can  be  propagated  from  oITscts,  but 
is  best  raised  from  seed. 

Canna  indica  should  now  be  sown;  ricinus  and 
solanuin  may  still  be  sown,  though  it  is  rather  late  for 
these.  The  cannas,  ricinus,  and  solanum  are  most 
effective,  and  belong  to  the  sub-tropieal  section  of 
foliage  plants.  They  arc  of  rapid  growth,  and  look 
extremely  beautiful  as  centres  of  beds  ;  but  the  Solaniun 
robustum  is  one  of  the  most  effective ;  it  is  co.cred 
with  long  spines,  and  very  large  ornamental  foliage, 
which  when  young  is  of  a  rich  brown  tint.  The 
Solanum  marginatum  has  elegantly-scalloped  leaves, 
margined  silvery  white.  They  can  be  readily  raised 
from  seed,  and  will  repay  the  amateur's  care. 

The  Wigandia  caraccasana  is  a  half-hardy  perennial; 
it  grows  from  five  to  ten  feet  high ;  it  is  a  majestic  sub¬ 
tropical  plant  with  large  ornamental  undulating  foliage. 
It  is  extremely  effective  when  planted  on  lawns,  or  in 
shrubbcry-boiflers.  Our  illustration  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  this  magnificent  plant. 

We  give  a  drawing  of  a  clematis,  the  C.  sophia  flore 
pleno ;  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  flower  is  large, 
and  of  spotless  ivhite,  with  most  fragrant  scent.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  at  once.  The  Clematis  jackmani. 
Clematis  launginosa,  C.  grandiflora  cserulea,  which 
has  large  blue  tlowcis,  the  Clematis  rubra  violacea,  and 
the  old- white  sweet-scented  flammula  are  all  beautiful, 
and  can  be  easily  managed.  They  arc  all  most  desirable 
plants,  requiring  little  culture.  They  should  bo  grown 
in  light  rich  soil,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  cutting 
off  the  young  wood  or  by  seeds.  All  the  cleinati 
form  most  beautiful  objects  when  trained  over  h.i.d  re¬ 
work  or  lichens,  or  round  verandahs.  The  common 
clematis  grows  most  luxuriantly  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for 
covering  unsightly  windows.  The  C.  rubra  violacea 
and  C.  jackmani  can  be  used  for  trailing  over  beds,  or 
trained  in  conical  form  in  the  centre  of  large  beds. 

Roses  and  clematis  form  very  beautiful  beds.  The 
plants  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  Rarr  and  Sugden  at 
once :  the  seeds  are  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  packet. 

The  asters  shown  in  our  illustration  should  be  sown 
at  once ;  they  can  be  very  easily  raised  in  pots,  pans, 
or  boxes,  at  a  temperature  of  bh°  to  60«,  and  if  they 
are  pricked  off  when  of  a  small  size,  they  transplant 
much  better  than  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed- 
pan.  The  quilled  aster  (Reid's  quilled)  is  very  curious, 
but  not  so  decorative  in  the  garden  as  the  French  flat- 
pctalled  varieties ;  it  makes  a  handsome  “  pot  plant ;” 
when  well  grown  it  forms  a  complete  globe  of  quilled 
petals  which  give  it  the  appeai-ancc  of  a  work  of  art 
i-ather  than  of  nature. 

The  hedgehog  aster  is  also  remarkably  curious,  the 
quills  resembling  those  of  the  porcupine ;  the  centre  is 
white,  surrounded  by  deep  rich  colours.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden  supply  six  varieties  for  Is  Cd.  We  have 
just  received  the  Handy  Bonk  of  the  Flower  Garden,  by 
David  Thompson,  which  we  beg  to  rccomnicud,  and  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  some  suggestions. 
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THE  ENGLISUAVOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

To  CoRRE.spoNDEVTS. — All  l>-tter3  requiring  imoiodiato  answer 
mast  be  seul  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

The  presentation  to  our  subscribers  of  the 

First  Part  of  Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Uousehohl  Management. 
With  onr  last  Number  we  presented  gratis  to  nnr  Subseribers  tbc 
Firat  Part  of  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Buok  of  IlonsekM  Maimgcment.  Wo 
bare,  however,  reeeived  many  letters  from  correspondents,  com¬ 
plaining  that  they  have  not  received  this  First  Part.  To  sneh  of 
aor  correa|>ondentR  os  have  given  their  name  and  address,  and 
also  their  boukseller’s,  we  have  replied,  and  we  hope  their  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  sati-fied.  To  those  to  whom  we  could  not  reply 
we  beg  to  say  that  with  every  March  Number  of  the  Esoltsii- 
voMiN'a  Domestic  Magazine  was  given  the  First  Part  of  Mr.s. 
Beeton’s  work,  and  every  bookseller  is  bonnd  to  famish  the  two 
together  for  the  price  of  one  shilling.  We  hope,  therefore,  in  all 
eases  where  ladies  have  not  received  the  presentation  part,  that 
they  will  inform  ns  of  the  fact,  and  acquaint  ns  with  the  name  of 
their  bookseller,  when  the  matter  shall  be  inquired  into  and  set 
right.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  already  acqnaiuted 
with  the  mode  of  pnblication  arranged  fer  Mrs.  Beeton's  work,  we 
bag  to  state  that  the  Second  Part  (April)  is  now  ready,  and  that  a 
Part  will  be  published  every  month  nntil  the  completion  of  the 
work,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  twelve  parts. 

With  this  Numder  of  the  E.scjlishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine  are  presented,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  real 
mannfactared  article,  specimens  of  two  sizes  of  Mi  ssrs.  Hayes, 
Crossley,  and  Co.’s  Doable  Pointed  Easy  Sewi  >g  Needles. 
As  we  have  before  observed  in  these  columns,  these  needles  are 
entitled  to  be  placed  before  any  that  have  yet  been  made.  The 
ease  with  which  they  are  used  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  Ibu 
ordinary  needle.  The  reason  is  that  they  taper  gradually  from 
the  middle  towards  the  head,  so  that  when  the  middle  of  the 
needle  is  reached,  the  point  of  resistance  is  also  reached,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  needle  passes  through  the  material  without  the 
■lightest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  sewer.  Another  important 
qaality  possessed  by  these  needles  is  the  almost  impossibility  of 
kanding  or  breaking  them,  the  centre  of  the  needle  Ix  ing  the 
strongest  part.  These  needles  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality 
only ;  the  numbers  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  ordinary  needle ; 
they  are  also  sold  at  the  same  price,  namely.  Is.  per  100.  Those 
ladies  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  needles  abroad  will  find 
these  needles  particularly  worthy  of  their  notice.  A  variety  of 
very  pretty  cases  filled  with  these  needles  make  pretty  and  useful 
praaents.  They  can  be  sent  by  post.  The  “  Beatrice"  needle- 
ease  folds  up  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  fits  compactly  into  a 
narrow  case ;  another  pretty  caso  closes  with  a  spring,  effectually 
wearing  the  needles.  They  can  be  obtained  of  ordinary  drapers, 
Ml  (ft  the  inventors  and  patentees,  1,  Mitre-court,  Wood-street, 
ismdon.  Should  the  specimens  inclosed  in  the  Magazine  happen 
to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  rust,  it  will  in  all  probability  have 
•risen  from  the  dampness  of  the  freshly-printed  paper. 

The  Established  Church  in  Ireland. — In  reply  to  Samcella 
(juerg,  Rev.  Samuel?)  Bdreitt,  the  writer  of  “  Tho  Irish  Church 
Establishment"  begs  to  say  that  he  has  slightly  misunderstood,  or 
•lightly  mis-states,  the  meaningof  that  article.  There  was  no  sugges¬ 
tion  whatever  made  in  it  as  to  what  would,  or  could,  be  dune  with 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  should  it  cease  to  be  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  Ireland,  or  no  attempt  offered  to  solve  the  difil- 
oalty.  It  was  simply  a  protest  against  the  “  Church"  having  ever 
keen  established,  or  continuing  to  be  maintained  ;  a  reiteration  of 
the  fact,  which  scarcely  needs  to  be  reiterated,  that  the  temporal 
npport  of  a  religion  was  forced  upon  a  people  who  did  then  refuse, 
•nd  have  ever  since  consistently  refused,  to  subscribe  to  its  doc¬ 
trines  or  accept  of  its  ministrations ;  and  that  this  snpimrt,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Abolition  Bill,  was  wrung  from  the  im¬ 
poverished  tenantry,  and  is  now  wrung  from  the— iu  many  cases 
equally  impoverished— landlords  of  Ireland.  With  respect  to 
Ua.  Bdrkitt’s  own  argument  in  favour  of  “  the  heavy  tax  called 
nat-charge,"  surely  he  should  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  that 
which  constitutes  the  hardship  or  the  advantage  of  any  tax  is  thu 
eortesponding  amount  of  privation  or  benefit  which  results  to  the 


payers  of  the  tax;  and  tint,  therefore,  though  tho  “charge” 
should  continue  to  bo  collected  after  tho  “  E-tablishment”  had 
been  abolished,  it  could  no  longer  be  justly  regarded  as  a  grievance 
were  it  appropriated  to  any  purpose  calculated  to  improve  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
to  one  utterly  useless  for  that  object.  As  regards  his  objection  to 
the  assertion  that  “the  Catholic  religion  is  not  farther  removed 
from  tho  English  Church  than  is  that  form  of  Protestantism 
called  tho  Presbyterian,”  the  writer  not  only  repeats  it,  but  will 
now  put  it  in  stronger  language.  That  which  many  English 
Churchmen  now  recognise,  and  scarcely  any  altogether  repudiate, 
as  the  Anglican  Church — whether  in  its  extreme  of  “  Ritualism,” 
or  its  modification  of  “  High  Church” — is  very  nearly  one  and  the 
same  with  the  Catholic,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Papal  supremacy ;  whereas  the  Presbytf  rian  religion,  il 
both  its  creed  and  government,  is  wide  as  the  poles  asnnder  from 
both.  True,  Low  Church,  otherwise  Evangelical  Protestantism, 
is  the  form  which  prevails  in  the  Irish  Church.  The  fact  is  a 
significant  one.  Po-sibly  Irish  Churchmen  have  been  afraid  to 
go  so  near  to  the  “old  religion”  as  their  English  brethren,  lest 
the  approximation,  which  has  been  smiled  upon  here,  might  there 
have  met  with  as  little  toleration  from  those  who  have  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Church’s  income  as  the  old  religion  itself  did ;  and 
this  may  have  been  the  meaning  implied  iu  the  answer  of  tho 
young  Irish  Protestant  clergyman,  who,  when  asked  by  an  Angli¬ 
can,  “  Have  you  much  Puseyism  in  Ireland  ?”  replied,  “  No,  no, 
wo  have  the  real  thing  there.”  Mr.  Burkitt’s  protestation  that 
the  Church  Establishment  has  many  friends  iu  Ireland— or,  as  ho 
puts  it,  “  that  there  is  a  deep  and  powerful  stream  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland” — was  unnecessary.  No  one  doubts  that  those  for 
whom  the  Church  provides  a  Uring  think  very  differontly  from 
those  whom  the  Church  rather  curtails  of  their  living;  and 
though  the  infiuence  of  tbc  former  may  not  be  as  powerful  as  he 
supposes  it,  their  aflectiou  is  likely  to  be  very  sincere,  and  their 
emotions,  under  present  circumstances,  exceedingly  deep.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  be  it  said  that  the  writer  of  “The  Irish  Chnrch  Estab¬ 
lishment”  is  a  Protestant,  and  bas  always  been  one ;  but  being 
also,  in  humble  hope,  a  Christian,  protests  against  injustice  in 
any  shape,  and  claims  the  feeling  of  brotherly  charity  towards 
Christians  of  all  denominations  ;  and,  farther,  is— though  holding 
aloof  from  any  of  the  parties  into  which  the  English  Church  is  at 
present  divided — as  weU  informed  of  the  doctrines  of  all  as  Mr. 
Burkitt. 

A  Ladt,  having  been  much  struck  by  the  illustration  of  the 
“  Quern,  or  Oriuding-mill,”  at  page  C3  of  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Booh  of 
Household  Management,  as  it  much  resembles  a  mill  she  has  seen 
in  Eastern  countries,  wishes  to  know  if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  where,  and  at  what  cost  ? 

Esmeralda  wishes  to  tell  Hibernia  that  RimmeTs  is  the  best 
depilatory  she  has  tried,  and  that  it  has  no  ill  effect  on  the 
skin.  Esmeralda  hopes  other  ladies  will  say  what  they  think 
about  other  depilatories,  particularly  Walter’s.  Will  the  Silk¬ 
worm  kindly  tell  ns  something  about  the  shape  and  size  of  opera-  v 
cloaks,  and  a  nice  way  to  make  muslin  dresses?  [See  March  , 
number  for  opera-cloaks.] 

Maude — a  constant  subscriber,  residing  in  the  country — wishes 
to  know  if  the  Silkworm  would  execute  any  commissions  for  her 
by  purchasing  any  articles  of  dress  (specified)  from  any  of  the 
establishments  she  visits,  and  also  if  she  would  be  good  enough  to 
suggest  a  pretty  but  simple  croquet  costume  for  young  ladies? 
Also,  querg,  should  gloves  be  worn  for  croquet?  Maude  also 
wishes  to  know  if  the  Editor  could  make  perfect  any  volumes  of 
tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  when  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  small  size,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  she  has 
many  numbers,  and  would  like  to  make  perfect  the  volumes?  In 
reply  to  Sophie’s  request  for  a  recipe  for  hair-w.ish,  Maude 
thinks  there  is  nothing  so  simple  and  cleansing  as  a  weak  decoc¬ 
tion  of  borax  and  camphor,  and  thinks  that  all  advertised  washes 
are  more  or  less  injurious,  from  the  various  opinions  expressed  by 
many  of  ber  friends.  [Glovei  are  generally  worn  at  croquet. 
The  Sdkworm  will  gladly  exeente  your  commiss'ons.  Send  name 
and  address  to  ber,  care  of  Editor.  Your  volumes  can  be  made 
perfect.] 
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C.  H.  ■write*— “lu  answer  to  HinEnxiA,  soila  wetted  and  ap¬ 
plied  frcqnently  is  an  cITcctnal  remedy.  II.  W.  — My  liair  came 
off  after  a  severe  affliction,  I  tried  a  wash  l)y  llaile«,  and  now  few 
liave  tUicker  liair  than  I  have.  If  11.  kV.  wishes  I  will  send  her  a 
conple  of  bottles  to  try.  Ilailes  made  it  as  an  experiment,  ns  his 
wife*B  hair  came  off  dreadfully,  and  when  I  saw  her  her  hair  was 
qnite  thick ;  also  a  bald  man  tried  1%  and  a  crop  soon  epranR  np. 
Chilblains  c  m  be  cored  b>  applyinR  ein  every  time  the  p-irt  affected 
itches.— Address,  Mrs.  11.,  7,  Williiigton-sqaare,  Hastings." 

A  CoNST.tNT  Kbader.  dVe  advise  yon  to  coiisnlt  a  medical 
man.  Wo  cannot  answer  a  variety  of  questions  written  on  the 
same  paper.  They  should  each  be  separate.  For  yonr  proposed 
Exchange  yon  mnst  comply  with  the  rules  given  in  this  number. 

E.  A.  T.  wants  a  good  recipe  for  drying  rose-leaves. 

A  Kn'ITTER  wonld  bo  mneh  obliged  if  the  Editress  would  tell 
bertha  exact  size  for  a  knitted  counterpane,  ns  she  is  (D.V.)  going 
to  be  married,  and  wants  to  finish  tho  one  she  is  at  present  at 
work  on  creditahli/;  bat  it  being  in  wool,  does  not  want  it  too 
large,  for  “  financial"  reasons,  wool  at  present  being  very  dear. 
[Tlie  size  of  tho  connterpaiio  mast  depend  on  that  of  tho  bed ;  it 
ought  to  hang  down  on  each  side  nhnnt  t  ightccu  inches.] 

Economy.  To  make  a  gored  skirt,  commence  all  the  seams  at 
tho  top,  t'lking  care  to  place  the  sloped  side  towards  the  back. 
After  all  the  seams  arc  ran,  slope  the  skirt  at  the  bottom,  to  give 
it  a  train  shape,  and  thus  catting  away  the  uneven  part  of  gores. 

A  skirt  should  mcasnre  ahont  fire  or  five  and  a  halt  yards  round 
the  bottom.  The  gores  are  fire  or  six  inches  at  the  top,  according 
to  the  fnlness  required  round  the  waist. 

E.  B.  E.  wonld  feel  mnch  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englisb- 
womam's  Domestic  Mag  a  e  wonld  state,  in  the  April  nnmtier, 
whereabonts  in  London  Se.  .*'*  Patent  Earrings  may  be  obtained. 
[These  earrings  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  be  obtained  only  of  the 
inventor.] 

A  Mother  having  a  son  ahont  eleven  years  of  age,  is  anxious 
he  shonld  be  placed  in  a  respectable  Protestant  French  family 
residing  in  France,  where  be  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
laugnage,  pnrsne  his  other  atndies,  and  have  a  comfortable  home, 
for  which  she  would  take  a  member  of  the  French  family  ahont 
the  same  age,  who  desires  to  learn  the  English  langnage ;  in  short, 
an  exchange  for  a  year.  Perhaps  some  of  oar  readers  could 
advise  her  how  to  get  this  accomplished. 

Madge  Wildfibe  asks — “Will  Violet,  when  she  has  sncceeded 
in  getting  a  wash  which  will  keep  the  face  ‘  one  constant  tint,  and 
cool,’  kindly  inform  Madoe  Wildfire  where  she  can  procure  it, 
and  what  to  ask  for  7  Madge  Wildfire  has  tried  several  things 
to  prevent  her  face  getting  so  horribly  red  of  an  evening,  bnt  none  | 
have  had  the  desired  effect.  Madge  Wildfire  will  be  eternally 
gratefol  to  any  one  who  will  be  kind  cnongh  to  recommend  her 
something  that  will  he  certain  to  keep  her  face  its  natural  colonr." 

Lady  Jane  asks — “  Can  any  of  yonr  nnmerons  correspondents 
tell  me  of  any  Iinrmkss  lotion  to  remove  slight  small-pox  marks?" 

Lily.  1.  W’e  are  nnable  to  assist  yon.  2.  Yonr  waist  should 
be  twice  the  size  of  your  neck.  3.  Plaiting  will  not  spoil  the  hair 
unless  done  too  tightly.  4.  Thirteen  is  too  yontig  to  question  the 
anthority  of  a  parent.  5.  Yonr  writing  is  very  bad  indeed,  hardly 
legible;  yonr  spelling  very  incorrect.  C.  Purfames  are  spelt  scents, 
not  sents,  and  ornaments  are  not  arnementa.  7.  Jet. 

Deborab  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  thinks 
the  following  recipes  will  be  fonnd  nseful.  Site  has  found  them  in 
old  books,  bas  tried  them,  and  uses  them  when  required ;  they  also 
cost  very  little.  7b  Ixcp  on  and  prevent  tlie  Hair  coming  i  ff.—k. 
few  sprigs  of  box-tree,  boiled  in  water  ahont  an  hour.  When  cold, 
wef  the  hair  with  the  solution  night  and  morning.  In  a  week  or 
two  it  will  entirely  prevent  the  hair  coming  off.  7b  clean  and 
JcJUlen  the  ILinda  after  cooking,  d-c.—K  thin  slice  of  encumber 
rubbed  on  the  hands  and  face  will  make  the  skin  clean  and  clear ; 
it  will  also  cool  the  face  and  remove  the  redness  in  summer-time. 
Or  one  tablespoonfnl  of  scraped  horseradish  boiled  in  half  a-pint 
of  bine  milk.  When  eold,  a  little  of  the  milk  robbed  on  the  face 
and  bands  will  whiten  them :  bnt  it  also  makes  the  hair  grow 
where  it  is  not  rt  qnired,  so  she  thinks  it  wonld  bo  nseful  for  gentle¬ 
men  whose  whiskers  refuse  to  grow.  The  hands  and  face  must  be 
washed  after  iising  both  the  horseradish  and  encumber.  For 


Chilblains  she  uses  one  tablosp.'ionfnl  of  bine  milk  and  one  of 
vin'gar,  mixed  cold.  If  rubbed  on  the  bauds  and  feet  when 
swollen  and  itching,  will  always  relieve,  and  generally  cure,  with 
once  nsiiig.  Deborah  will  be  glad  if  any  one  can  t’  ll  hrr  where 
the  new  Tatting  Cotton  is  sold,  about  what  pnee,  and  whether  in 
skeins  or  in  liolibius,  also  the  maker's  name  ? 

Mas.  W.  8.  begs  to  inform  Beeswixo,  in  answer  to  her  ques¬ 
tion  aliont  Bees,  in  the  March  number  of  tho  Enolishwomax's 
Domestic  Magazine,  that  she  is  an  old  Bee-keeper,  ami  from  ill 
health  wishes  to  dispose  of  her  hires,  stands,  &c.  She  has  no 
Bees,  bnt  12s.  is  the  price  of  a  swarm  ;  bnt  in  bad  seasons  she  hai 
had  to  pay  jCI.  Five  pounds  is  the  price  of  the  stand,  c  mtainiug 
three  hive.s,  boxes  with  windows,  or,  if  preferred,  basket-hives  with 
circnlir  tops,  fora  gliss  to  be  placed  above.  If  Beeswing  wishei 
to  know  further  particulars,  she  can  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress: — Mrs.  W.  S.,  Abingdon  House,  Bary-ioad,  Gosport. 

Aones  writes — “Having  noticed  many  iuq  iiries  amongst  yonr 
correspondents  respecting  Chilblains,  I  shonld  feel  happy  to  inform 
yonr  suffering  readers  that  I  this  winter  found  a  ‘  perfect  care.' 
Bathing  the  affected  parts  during  the  day,  and  put  ing  linen 
soaked  in  spirits  of  wine  on  at  night,  covering  well  with  oilskin, 
will  in  two  or  three  days  effect  a  enre." 

L'AiMk.  Tlie  drawings  show  talent,  bnt  have  not  snfOcient 
merit  for  book  illustrations. 

Dandy  will  be  happy  to  supply  Lena  with  a  variety  of  Old  Point 
Lace  Patterns,  at  moderate  prices,  suitable  for  trimming  conit 
and  ball  dresses,  narrow  for  square  bodices,  patterns  of  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  trimmings  for  faruitnre,  all  in  old  point  lace  designs. 

Fidele  will  feel  much  obliged  to  know  whether,  if  a  skirt  it 
gored,  and  reqnires  a  lining  at  the  bottom,  the  lining  should  be  on 
the  cross  or  on  the  straight?  [On  the  straight,  but  shonld  be 
shaped  to  the  dress.  The  easiest  way  is  to  cut  the  lining  by  the 
dress  pattern  ] 

Clarice  can  got  the  “  Manx"  song  she  wishes  by  sending  to 
J.  Townsend,  3,  King-street,  Manchester.  Price  Is.  Cd.  The 
song  is  by  J.  Townsend. 

Catalina  wonld  bo  glad  if  any  of  onr  correspondents  wonld 
explain  to  her  why  the  frost  on  window-panes  invariably  assumet 
the  form  of  trees.  She  has  been  often  puzzled  to  acconnt  for  it, 
and  would  be  gratefnl  for  a  lacid  explanation  of  tho  phenomenon. 
She  wishes  also  to  know  the  names  of  one  or  two  French  and 
German  poets  living  at  the  present  day,  and  what  poems  are  con¬ 
sidered  their  best  composition*. 

Dewdrop,  a  constant  snbscriber,  wishei  to  know  if  Silkworm 
or  any  lady  can  send  to  the  Magazine  a  Berlin-wool  pattern  of  an 
Italian  scene  fit  for  a  chair-cover,  and  monograms  \V.  T.,  G.  T., 
H.  D.,  and  M.  E.  D.,  for  wool-work.  Dewdrop  wonld  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  obliged  to  see  them  in  the  next  month's  Magazine. 

Home  Discipline. — Pater.  On  no  acconnt  allow  yonr  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  degraded  by  corpora]  pnnishment,  in  this  age  deemed 
useless  to  inflict  en  the  very  lowest  criminals.  Let  their  mother 
not  expect  too  mnch ;  try  hindnees,  plenty  of  air  and  exercise, 
with  an  amiable  governess,  toys,  and  constant  employment  snited 
to  their  sge,  and  he  will  find  them  all  he  wishes.  It  was  no  friend 
who  advised  beating.  It  makes  children  detest  instead  of  loving 
their  parents.  “  We  want  samsin  to  do"  is  a  cry  which  shonld 
always  be  satisfied. 

A  Friend  to  Pater  wishes  to  say  that  sh?  fears  mnch  of  hi* 
children's  waywardoocs  is  attribntahle  to  himself.  She  thinks  hi* 
statement  shows  very  plainly  how  he  condnets  hims  If  toward* 
them.  He  ha*  falhm  into  that  fatal  error  which,  over  since  th* 
time  of  Jacob,  has  been  prodnetive  of  family  strife— favonritism. 
It  is  evident  he  has  made  a  favonrite  of  his  boy,  to  the  coutinnal 
annoyance  of  his  eldest  girl ;  this  she  resents,  and  jnslly.  Why 
is  be  caressed  and  lauded  becanse  ho  happens  to  ho  a  boy  ?  And 
why  is  she  condi'mned  and  scolded  for  every  mistake  she  may  fall 
into?  Why  not  appeal  to  her  reason  ?  A  girl  of  thirteen  can  be 
advised.  Show  her  that  she  is  one  of  the  great  world'a  citizen*, 
that  she  ha*  a  circle  to  tread,  duties  to  discharge,  a  name  and 
character  to  make,  not  only  on  her  own  account,  but  on  that  of 
her  sister* ;  tliat  she  will  have  to  be  acconutahle  to  God  fur  her 
every  action,  and  that  she  owes  it  to  Him  and  to  society  to  do 
what  is  right.  Treat  her  with  kindness  combined  with  firmness. 
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TUE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Id  »  word,  do  by  bcr  as  yon  would  be  done  by.  Bat  do  not,  fur 
worlds,  sabject  a  girl  of  thirteen  to  the  ignominy  of  the  lash, 
wbirb  is  an  insnlt  to  her  reason,  to  her  birth  as  the  child  of  a 
rational  being,  and  her  destiny  as  the  fafure  companion  of  saints. 

Aoxes  says — “  Cottage  Orn^e  sbonld  have  for  her  drawing¬ 
room  crimson,  as  she  does  not  like  green,  for  bine  in /iimiture  does 
not  look  will,  nnless  it  is  in  Cretonne  chintz.  The  newest  and  best 
wearing  materisl  is  a  sort  of  wo"llcn  staff  with  a  raised  spot  or 
pattern.  There  shoald  be  a  seat  all  round  the  bay-window,  and,  if 
room,  a  small  lady's  writing-table  in  the  centre  of  it.  A  duchtsse 
table  to  stand  at  one  side  of  the  room  would  bo  useful ;  a  bookcase, 
with  a  top  on  which  ornaments  could  be  placed,  or  a  cabinet  with 
fkelves  for  books  in  the  middle,  and  ornaments  at  the  sides,  and 
a  looking-glass  back,  a  small  what-not  to  lay  books  and  papers  on 
that  are  daily  taken  up,  work-basket,  &c.  She  shoald  have  a 
imall  couch  and  threo  easy  chairs,  of  different  shapes,  and  of 
coarse  without  sides  or  arms,  and  three  or  four  other  chairs,  all 
different.  The  curtains,  of  conrse  of  the  same  colour  and  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  chair-covers,  to  be  replaced  in  summer  by  white  lace 
or  muslin.  The  carpet  crimson  and  green  (Brussels).  A  white 
■oirc  paper  with  a  gilt  border  at  wainscot  and  ceiling ;  a  small 
toand  table  to  stand  anywhere  about  the  room  will  be  tctiuired. 
If  the  lady  plays,  of  coarse  a  cottage  piano,  music-stand,  and  stool 
I  will  be  of  the  first  importance.  A  looking-glass  is  pretty,  and 
i  stakes  a  room  look  larger." 

Built  says — “  Will  you  kindly  inquire  through  your  valuable 
Jonmal  whether  any  of  your  subscribers  have  had  any  eiperience 
in  Hatching  Chickens  Artificially?  1  am  a  great  lover  of  poultry, 
bat  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  early  chickens.  I  should  like 
my  much  to  fry  an  incubator  to  batch  about  fifty  eggs,  if  I  only 
knew  where  to  purchase  one,  but  1  am  afraid  to  try  one  without 
ilvico.  I  should  like  also  to  know  which  is  the  best  way  of 
bringing  np  the  chickens  after  they  are  hatched.  I  shall  look 
inxiously  iu  your  April  number  for  your  advice,  and  should  be 
I  ray  glad  of  any  bint  in  your  future  numbers  fiom  any  of  your 
ismerous  readers.” 

L.  L.  L.  would  bo  glad  to  know  where  she  could  get  Stays 
'  Cleaned  without  washing  them,  and  also  would  like  to  know  the 

ingulations  of  tho ‘‘ Englishwoman’s  Exchange."  [Bourra,  Rath- 
bone-placp.  Oxford-street,  cleans  stays— for  the  “  Exchange"  we 
ufer  you  to  the  rules  in  our  December  number,  18G7.] 

I  Hiss  Pollard  can  answer  the  inquiry  from  Griselda  about 
.  the  receipt  for  Hair-Wash,  having  one  of  the  same  kind  which 
I  only  requires  to  be  put  on  with  a  sponge  at  night  as  often  as  liked, 
nbbed  well  on  the  head  and  the  hair,  and  which  is  better  than 
j  the  one  alluded  to,  leaving  the  hair  darker  after  using.  Grease 
tbs  hair  each  morning  after  using  the  wash  at  night.  A  quarter 
cf  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  (poison),  half-an-ounce  of  milk  of 
alphur,  one  ounce  of  glycerine ;  mix  all  with  one  pint  of  rain- 
;|l  vstsr. 

Flying  Scud  writes — “If  any  of  your  correspondents  should 
1  -If  pen  to  bare  in  their  possession  a  book  called  the  Haunted 
l&usr,  by  Gerslucker,  I  shoald  feel  much  obliged  by  their  com- 
Mnii  iitiug  with  me  on  the  subject  tbrongh  the  medium  of  the 
Englishwoman's  Conversazione.’  I  am  willing  to  give  more 
I  Ian  the  rriginal  price  for  it.  1  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
a|iug  what  a  great  addition  the  ‘Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages’ 
ilNBise  to  be  to  yonr  already  very  valuable  Magazine." 

M.  R.  B.  wiU  bo  very  gUd  if  any  one  can  tell  her  why  some 

IlMBtlresses  use  a  tallow  candle  to  stir  the  starch  before  using  it ; 
■bskas  often  met  with  the  custom,  but  no  one  could  give  a  reas<m 
Wit  beyond  “  the  starch  was  better  for  it,”  or  they  "had  always 
hia  accustomed  to  <lo  it.”  [Tallow  shoald  not  be  used;  a  wax- 
tWle  shoald  be  used  to  stir  the  starch  three  times  to  give  a  gloss 
;|-tlW>  liuen.] 

CoRiNNE  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
|i^esTic  Magazine  will  procure  for  her  a  good  recipe  fur  making 
pirfamu  calle.l  Patchonli  in  the  “  Conversazione”  of  the 
ih  number.  [  Will  any  com-spondent  do  this  ?] 

1  Constant  SunscuinER  writes — “  Can  you  tell  mo  in  yonr 
number  what  style  of  dress  is  worn  for  little  boys  of  four 
>s  old,  where  to  get  nice  patterns,  and  have  them  made  np,  and 
lli^  pretty  way  of  dressing  the  hair?  Are  not  the  ‘Highland 


costumes’  more  suitable  for  slight  figures,  and  ran  you  give  me 
any  informatiou  about  their  under  garments  also?"  [Knicker¬ 
bocker  suits  are  worn  by  boys  of  three  and  four  years.  The 
H  ghland  costumes  are  very  pretty  for  stout  or  slim  boys.  A 
flannel  shirt  and  stays  are  usually  worn  beneath  these  suits. 
Messrs.  Macdongall,  42,  Sackville-strcet,  Piccadilly,  supply  them.] 

If  Sophie  would  wash  her  hair  with  the  yolk  of  one  or  more 
eggs  she  would  find  her  hair  very  nice  after  them ;  rub  them  in 
the  hair,  and  then  wash  with  hot  water. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  J.  M.  B.  whence  the  quotation 
“  Smii  I  by  degrees  and  bcantifully  less”  is  taken,  and  who  the 
author  of  it  is  ?  Also,  ran  they  recommend  a  really  good  nseful 
Handbook  for  Dressmaking? 

L'Espi-;r.ance  writes — “  I  am  very  anxious  about  my  complexion, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  getting  very  coarse  and  nnhealthy- 
louking.  I  think  the  cause  of  it  must  be  my  being  so  troubled 
with  little  black  specks  over  my  face  (acne,  I  think  it  is  called), 
besides  which  red  spots  frequently  make  their  appearance  on  my 
unfortunate  visage.  If,  therefore,  you  or  any  of  yonr  correspon¬ 
dents  conld  give  me  any  advice  on  the  sabject,  I  shoald  be  very 
grateful.”  [See  Debor.ah.] 

A  Se.amstress,  who  has  machines  in  tho  country,  and  can  get 
good  plain  workers,  is  anxious  to  know  tho  host  market  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  her  work  in  ready-made-np  baby  and  ladies’ nnder-linen. 

Geuanium  would  bo  very  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the 
Enolishwom.an's  Domestic  Magazine  would  give  some  patterns 
of  Doyh-ys  in  Tatting  in  the  next  number. 

A  Scotchwoman  writes — “A  Const.ant  Reader  is  qnife  mis¬ 
taken  in  supposing  that  two  stockings  cannot  be  knitted  at  tho 
same  time  on  four  wires.  I  will  he  glad  to  send  writlen  directions 
to  any  of  yonr  correspondents  who  may  wish  to  learn  this  quick 
and  easy  metliod  of  knitting  stockings.  I  will  give  the  directions 
in  exchange  for  any  elegant  triflea  those  who  wish  to  learn  will 
offer  throngh  the  ‘  Exchange’  colnmn  in  the  Enoushwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine.” 

W.  H.  P.  Yon  will  find  instructions  for  folding  dinner-napkins 
in  tho  Snpplcments,  Numbers  10  aud  11,  Vol.  VI.,  of  this  Magazine. 

L.  N.  A  tea-cosy  is  in  preparation  for  onr  May  nnmber. 

Snowdrop  wants  a  pretty  device  for  picture-frames. 

Daisy  writes — “  Can  any  of  yonr  correspondents  tell  me  how  to 
mix  cream  of  limes  and  glycerine  for  the  hair?  I  have  tried,  bat 
without  snccess,  as  the  mixture  curdles.” 

A  Subscriber  would  feel  obliged  for  a  pattern  Cosy,  also  how 
to  fold  table-napkins,  as  promised  some  time  ago.  [Yonr  request 
shall  be  complied  with.  See  Numbers  10  and  11,  Vol.  VI.,  of  this 
Magazine  (Supplements).] 

M  J.  writes — “  I  shoald  be  so  very  glad  if  yon  wonld  tell  mo 
the  best  way  of  wearing  a  long  gold  chain  and  charms,  and  if  yon 
think  my  writing  very  bad  and  scribbling.”  [Yonr  writing  is  not 
bad.  Wear  the  long  chain  round  yonr  neck,  passing  it  nndur  the 
brooch,  and  attach  to  waistband.] 

Mrs.  Carter  would  be  glad  to  know  where  she  can  get  a  paper 
pattern  of  linen  knickerhockcr  drawers  for  a  little  girl  two  years 
old.  [Madame  Goubaud,  33,  Rathboue-flace,  Oxford-street,  sup¬ 
plies  this  pattern  for  2.s.] 

Daisy  writes — “Dear  Mr  Editor, — I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  for  the  last  twelve  months  had  Mr. 
Searle's  Patent  Earrings  in  constant  use,  aud  have  found  them 
everytliiug  that  conld  be  wished.  They  have  nut  required  repairing 
once,  and  aro  now  as  perfect  as  when  1  first  had  them.  I  shoald 
also  say  that  with  tho  top  you  ran  wear  any  drop  yon  please.” 

Sydney.  The  bridegroom  pays  for  bis  own  carriage  and  the 
church  fees,  also  for  the  cards  when  sunt.  2.  Morning  costume. 
3.  Yes. 

Constance  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  or'  any  of  bis  ladyf 
friends  can  inform  her  if  sods  is  a  g>od  thing  to  be  used  in  the 
water  to  wasli  with,  to  prevent  and  cure  pimples  and  other  dis¬ 
colorations  in  tho  skin  of  the  face,  also  the  exact  quantity  to  bo 
n-ied-  Constance  bi-gs  to  i  .fonn  any  lady  wishing  to  restore  tho 
colonr  of  their  hair  to  try  Russiter's  Hair  Restorer,  ns  she  is  ac- 
qnaiiited  with  a  lady  wlio-o  Iiiir  had  qiiito  turi:cd  whito  with 
trouble  aud  age.  She  lias  applied  the  above,  aud  it  has  mado 
quite  a  cure,  her  hair  being  quite  restored  to  its  otigiual  shade. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


“With  regard  to  Mr*.  Allen's  Restorer,  I  do  not  think  any  one 
ought  to  nse  it  that  has  ever  taken  mercnry,  as  I  myself  was  in- 
dnced  to  try  it,  and  upon  the  second  application  found  my  teeth 


loose,  and  month  very  sore  and  very  mnch  swollen  ;  in  fact,  I  was  |Ny  Piccadilly  says — '*  Mionon’s  call  to  the  admirers  of  that 


obliged  to  have  advice.  I  took  a  little  of  the  Restorer  in  a  bottle 
to  a  chemist,  to  assertain  if  it  was  the  cause  of  my  complaint, 
when  be  told  me  it  contained  the  bichloride  of  mercniy,  which 
certainly  was  the  canse  of  my  teeth  feeling  loose.  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  any  one  having  tried  the  Cokstaxt  Sdosobiber's 
remedy,  will,  in  your  ‘  Conversazione,'  let  me  know  the  effect  it 
Lad  on  the  hair,  and  whether  it  is  a  Dye  or  Restorer." 

Tebf.sa  writes — “If  SopniE,  in  your  March  number,  tries  an 
egg  or  two,  well  beaten  np,  with  a  little  tepid  water,  rubbed  well 
into  the  hair,  and  afterwards  to  rinse  it  with  cold  water  in  which 
a  little  soda  has  been  dissolved,  she  will  hud  it  an  excellent  Hair- 
wash.”  [See  “Engli'h woman's  Exchange.”] 

Miss  WiNTEB  having  seen  in  the  last  Magazine  that  there  was 
a  pattern  of  a  Crinoline  given  in  the  December  number,  and  not 
being  able  to  hud  it  in  last  December  number,  would  be  glad  to 
know  when  it  was  inserted,  and  how  she  can  procure  it,  as  she  has 
only  taken  the  Magazine  beginning  at  last  November.  Miss 
dViNTEB  would  bo  glad  if  she  could  have  the  number  forwarded  to 
her,  and  would  scud  stamps  to  the  aiuouut  by  return.  [Madame 
Gonband,  33,  Rathbone-placc|Oxford-street,  supplies  this  pattern, 
price  2s.  Cd.] 

A.  n.  O.  will  feel  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  can  rreom- 
meud  a  book  with  Instructions  and  Patterns  for  Making  Paper 
Flowers.  If  U.  A.  C.  tries  the  following  plan  of  washing  a  white 
alpaca  dress,  it  will  look  as  well  as  when  new; — Wash  it  in  luke¬ 
warm  soap  aud-water  twice,  then  rinse  in  plain  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  in  blue  water  (ball  blue,  not  indigo).  Hang  it  on  a  line 
or  clothes-horse  when  changing  the  water  each  time,  instead  of 
rolling  it  np  as  yon  would  an  ordinary  washing  dress.  Dry  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  aud  iron  on  the  wrong  side,  with  a  moderately 
hot  iron;  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  mangle  a  gored  skirt 
satisfactorily.  Dotty  should  use  Geetham's  Corn-Plaster ;  it  will 
cure  any  corn  in  a  short  time. 

Tight-laciso. — M.  C.  writes  an  interesting  but  very  lengthy 
letter  on  Corsets.  VTe  can  only  find  space  for  an  extract : — “  1 
have  never  known  any  injury  to  health  arising  from  the  nse  of 
Corsets,  whether  tight  or  otherwise,  if  the  figure  be  properly  fitted. 
Thu  body  bos  always  r  quired  some  support  since  the  time  when 
men  were  told  to  ‘gird  up  their  loins'  for  exertion  or  enterprise. 
The  Greek  women  had  the  cestus,  or  girdle,  which  they  need  to 
draw  very  tight;  this  might  have  been  injurious,  which  a  well¬ 
fitting  corset  never  can  be.  I  could  give  many  anecdotes  from  iny 
bnsiuess  of  snccess  in  improving  neglected  figures— some  of  them 
very  interesting,  us  having  led  to  happy  results  for  the  ladies 
themselves— also  of  ladies  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  have  retained  the  elegance  of  their  youthful  figure  by  habitual 
and  careful  lacing,  bnt  these  descriptions  would  extend  my  already 
too  long  letter  to  a  volume.  Let  me,  however,  say  a  word  or  two 
more.  My  bnsincss  has  taken  me  several  times  to  Paris  and 
Vienna.  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  my  business,  and  it  has  been  with 
positively  joyons  emotions  that  I  have  surveyed  the  superb  figures 
amongst  the  ladies  of  the  last-named  city :  it  is  in  Vicuna  where 
are  to  be  seen  the  fullest-developed  figures  aud  slenderest  waists — 
‘  small  by  degrees  and  beaniifnlly  less,'  sometimes  to  extreme 
tenniiy.  All  are  there  trained  to  the  Corset  very  early,  and  the 
waist  never  enlarges  nuder  its  gentle  pressure.  Now,  what  will 
the  opposers  of  Corsets  say  to  tins  T  for  in  no  place  can  yon  see 
better-complexioned,  handsom-  r,  and  healthier  women  than  the 
slender,  tight-laced  ladies  of  Vienna.  The  French  system  I  do 
not  admire.  The  Parisian  ladies  are  frequently  loosely  and 
slovenly  dressed  when  ‘  at  home ;'  they  change  every  article  of 
dress,  even  to  their  stays,  when  preparing  for  the  promenade  or 
the  evening  display.  It  is  then  that  the  potent  lace  is  made  to  do 
its  work,  and  at  such  times  I  have  seen  aud  assisted  at  the  extreme 
of  tight-laciug.  Got  this  is  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  immediately 
on  their  return  home  they  are  loosened  aud  relapse  into  slovenli¬ 
ness.  This  would  not  suit  English  tastes  and  Labits.  All  this 
talk  and  controversy  about  Stay*  aud  Tight-lacing  which  every 
now  aud  then  turns  np — frequently  introduced  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  subject  they  write  abont— will  have  no  effect  upon 


the  custom.  Compression  of  the  female  waist  will  never  cease; 
just  becanse  a  slender  waist  always  has  been  and  always  wUl  be 
considered  a  great  beanty  by  the  opposite  sex.” 


charming  fashion  of  small  waists  to  ‘rally  ronnd  the  banner  that 
has  been  nofurlcd,’  induces  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  a  clumsy  figuro  is  to  the  great  majority  of  gentlemen  abso- 
lately  repnlsive.  I  am  myself  a  member  of  what  are  called  the 
‘  npper  classes,'  and  can  only  say  that  the  present  fashion  of  very 
short  waists  is  fast  disappearing  among  ladies  of  taste ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  controversy  in  your  widely-read  Magazine  has  done  good 
service  in  bringing  abont  this  most  desirable  change.  One  has 
only  to  go  to  ‘the  Row,*  when  it  is  filled  with  fair  equestriennes, 
to  see  how  a  small  waist,  set  off  by  the  elegantly-fitting  riding, 
habit,  calls  forth  tho  admiration  of  the  fashionable  critics.  I 
have  myself,  after  a  ball,  where  my  partner,  by  following  the 
absurd  ‘  Empire'  style,  has  succeeded  in  spoiling  an  elegant 
figure,  watched,  the  next  day,  with  eager  eyes,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  in  the  ‘  Row,’  and,  as  I  anticipated,  was  rewarled  with  the 
sight  of  a  slender  figure,  with  the  waist  of  its  proper  length  and 
size,  set  off  to  perfection  by  the  dark  blue  riding-habit.” 

Lady  Mariel  writes — “My  deab  ‘ Esglisiiwois as,* — Mysnr- 
pri-e  at  the  letter  of  Tioht-laceb,  in  yonr  January  number,  was 
only  equalled  by  the  disgnst  I  felt  on  reading  Mion’on's  remarta 
in  the  February  nnmber.  Surely  if  those  gentlemen  she  mentions 
really  ‘  cannot  survive  the  sight’  of  a  per/ectfy-iormud  lady,  the 
world  is  well  rid  of  them.  Got  these  very  creatures  appear  to  be 
just  those  that  are  not  wanted  in  any  other  world,  for  we  have  a 
superabundance  of  them.  I  would  have  written  at  length  on  this 
subject,  but  I  find  my  sentiments  so  delicately  well  expressed  by 
An  English  Gentleman,  that,  with  many  thanks  to  him,  1 
remain,  yours,  &c..  Lady  Mariel.” 

A  Correspondent  writes— “  Permit  me  to  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  An  English  Gentleman  who  wrote  in  yonr  February 
‘  Conversazione.’  He  commences  by  making  an  assertion  that 
Tight-lacing  by  ladies  is  ‘  supreme  folly,’  practised  to  please  each 
other.  Now  this  is  just  the  way  all  those  who  have  written  against 
this  practice  have  done.  They  make  abundance  of  assertions  u 
to  the  folly  and  injury,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  bring  any  proof 
to  back  their  bold  assertions ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  bars 
written  to  advocate  the  Corset  have  confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  practice,  the  best  of  all  proofs.  Then  An  Engusb 
Gentleman  tells  ns  a  piece  of  news,  certainly  new  to  me,  ‘  that  if 
we  want  to  see  a  small  waist,  we  most  look  in  the  back-parlour  of 
some  shops,  &c.’  Now  it  nnfortnnately  happens  that  I  am  notio 
familiar  with  these  baok-parlonrs  as  yonr  correspondent  appesn 
to  be,  consequently  I  cannot  say  whether  small  waists  do  exist  is 
these  places,  bnt  one  thing  is  certain,  he  cannot  have  had  mack 
experience  of  the  ‘act%ud  ladies'  ’  society,  if  he  says  they  do  nsl 
cnltivate  small  waists.  I  should  say  they  decidedly  do,  so  that  I 
cannot  allow  An  English  Gentleman’s  standard  of  fashion  to  ho 
mine.  I  shonld  fancy  he  mnst  be  some  old  gentleman  somewhat 
tronbled  with  goat,  who  is  being  constantly  bothered  to  lace  tks 
stays  of  a  younger  and  more  aspiring  wife,  and  thinks  by  ds- 
nonneing  the  fashion  as  obsolete  to  stop  her  outcry.  In  referessi 
to  F.  F.’s  letter,  which  follows  the  one  referred  to,  I  should  mj 
that  his  g-dlantry  as  well  as  his  heart  have  not  only  a  comer,  hat 
are  altogether  buried,  in  his  stomaeh.  Men,  I  admit,  do  not 
marry  girls  becanse  they  have  small  waists  any  more  than  the; 
do  becanse  they  possess  a  pretty  face  or  a  good  fortune,  bnt  wha 
being  in  love  with  a  girl  possessed  of  these  qnaUiies,  wouUlwiih 
her  to  be  withont  them  t  I  only  hope  my  wife,  when  I  am  for 
tnnate  enough  to  get  one,  wUl  have  a  waist  that  I  can  sfst 
round.” 

Gexedict  writes— “While  I  cannot  help  regretting  yonr  rw*" 

lotion  to  elose  yonr  ‘Conversazione’  to  further  discussion  on tki 
subject  of  Tight-lacing  (it  hardly  admits  of  the  term  ‘  controveiv' 
where  such  a  preponderating  weight  of  evidence  is  in  its  favot^ 
may  I  reqnest  yon  will  so  far  forego  yonr  determination  a#  h 
afford  mo  space  to  ask  Edina  where  the  stajs  alluded  to  as  ‘  wM> 
by  French  la<lies,  who  are  very  partierdar  abont  their  figures,  iM 
lacing  at  the  sides  as  well  as  at  the  back,  are  to  be  obtained  ?  4*1 
shonld  like  my  wife  to  have  a  pair,  if  they  really  possess  the  sk 
vantages  ascribed  to  them.” 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Especially  compiled  for  the  Englishwoman’s  Domectic  Magazine. 

^w%/wvw\/wwwwv 

THE  POICE  OP  AN  INSERTION  OF  A  BIRTH,  UARRIAOE,  OR  DEATH,  18  ONE  8UILUNO. 


BIRTHS. 

SONS. 

January  S. 

arcHlSLET,  wife  of  Llcut.-CoL,  BrockvUle,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

January  3. 

Bi.AIvor,  of  John  Burden,  Dnrbaii.  Port  Natal. 
Bbowiib,  wife  of  Rev.  L.  8.,  Uraliamstown,  8.  Africa. 
JrmMary  5. 

ClOWBS,  wife  of  TUomat  A.,  Tlmaru,  Now  Zealand. 
January  8. 

OOtXAir,  wife  of  Alex.,  II.B.U.’a  Conaul,  Coqulmbo, 
Serena,  Chile. 

Jantuiry  13. 

HABIROTOIV,  wife  of  Herbert  B.,  Lucknow. 

January  18. 

IlRDllWLKT.  wife  of  II.  W.,  99th  Regt,  prematurely, 
duld  twvived  a/nc  Kour$  only. 

January  17. 

Baltovs,  wife  of  Harrington,  CaleuUa. 

January  SI. 

Sbalt,  wife  of  George  A.,  Woodland,  Bardadoee. 
January  23. 

Blbbklct,  wife  of  T.  U.,  Staff  Surgeon,  Simla. 
January  27. 

JlHKiifS,  wife  of  Major  John  II.,  A.C.O.,  Lucknow. 
January  28. 

ALLDBITT,  wife  of  Coemo  N.,  Madras. 

Jontdory  29. 

LuroeAT,  wife  of  Arthur  P.,  8th  Bengal  Cavalry, 
Bagowlee,  Tlrboot,  Bengal. 

January  30. 

BkACBCBOPT,  wife  of  F.  P.,  B.C.S.,  Lahore. 

February  2. 

Plombk,  wife  of  Major,  Staff  Corpa,  Belganm,  Bombay 
Preaidency. 

Fe6ruary  3. 

FADDAT,  wife  of  Henry  J.  D.,  Penang. 

February  6. 

HRCHIIVS,  wife  of  Captain  H.  O.,  RA.,  MeemL 
February  11. 

Bmi.BT,  wife  of  Thomas,  Godstone,  Sarrey. 

Bishop,  wife  of  John  H.  W.,  5,  South-ter.,  Camberwell. 
Bi.i.ia^  wife  of  George,  Richroond>liill. 

FBHOALL,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  B..  Windleeham. 

FrrciiB,  wife  of  il  m.  Col.,  Chief  Commiaeioner  of 
British  Bunnah,  Rangoon. 

Kibby,  wife  of  John  4, 8outh*ter.,  Lorrimore-rd.,  8. 
Mabxbtti,  wife  of  R  u.,  KingVroad,  Clapham*park. 
Hilukbn,  wife  of  Emeet,  D  rby. 

Miluhotun,  wife  of  T.,  Avenue  House,  Walthamstow. 
Iavdalu  wife  of  T.  B.,  Weymouth  Villa,  KeW'bridge. 
Soorr,  wife  of  W.  H.  H. 

•HtTH,  Mrs.  Orton,  llighgate. 

Waddbll,  wife  of  Jas.,  1,  Oak-villas,  Havervtock-hni. 
TOVBO,  wife  of  David,  Heath  Cottage,  Beulah-hUl, 
Upper  Norwood. 

February  12. 

iLUS,  wife  of  James,  18,  Hemingford-road,  laliogton. 
Fbaiicb,  wife  of  Kev.  T.  W.  H.,  Ambleside. 

PlBB,  wife  of  Joeepb,  138,  New  Boud-etroet 
February  13. 

Alub,  vrtfe  of  8.  8.,  Avonoore,  Cork. 

AVDKBSON,  wife  of  Charles  King,  19,  Wsstboume-sq. 
Bkockmak.  wife  of  11.  J..  Madras. 

Fullkb,  Mrs.  J  -seph,  Maidenhead. 

BtAD,  wife  of  Henry,  Albion-rd.,  Stoke  Newingtoa 
Hsadlam,  wife  of  Morley,  Wborltoo  Orange,  near 
B^ard  Castle. 

Rousojc,  wife  of  Henry,  Seedier,  Manchester. 

Lbitut,  wife  of  CepL.  Hunbury  llouso,  Suiibury. 
MACAim,  wife  of  A.  B..  22,  Kiiig-etreet,  Portmsn-eq. 
Maibihbk,  wife  of  Edward  1>.  A.,  Keighley. 

KtCHABDs,  wife  of  B.  V.,  49,  York-terr.,  KeMntVpark. 
RlOO,  wife  of  Ueut.-Cot.  II.,  Cr'sarigg  llalT,  Penrith. 
Sabobbt,  wife  of  Lieut-CoL  E.  W.,  52,  Burlliigton- 
rosd,  8t.  8iephei>*e-square. 

Tbbubbmk,  w  ife  of  O.  Apsley,  78,  Park-etreet,  Oroe- 
veoor-equarc,  prematurely,  $tiUborn. 

Wood,  Hon.  Mra  Qaihonic,  Moffatta,  Ilerta. 

February  14. 

BopsriBLn.  wife  of  C.  E.,  Beeeh-grove-terraee,  Leeds. 
Carteb,  wife  of  C.,  4,  St.  John’e-pai  k,  Upp.  Holloway. 
MviiroKt),  wife  of  Peter,  16,  Eseex-terrace,  High¬ 
road,  Lee. 

Bwtb,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  J.  R,  Rugby. 
tnorKiHo,  wife  of  Edwd.,  Spencer  Villa,  Wandsworth- 
eoamoii. 

lOBB,  wife  of  Joeeph,  19,  Milncr-equare,  Islington. 
February  15. 

FtrRot,  wife  of  Commander  George  D.,  RN.,  18, 
Jioeen*e-ga  te-gardena 

FBabcis,  wife  of  Sw  iuford,  21,  Richmond  Villas,  Hol¬ 
loway, 

Obbui,  wife  of  Henry  WlIHam,  New  Wanstead. 
Habbwooii.  Counteea  of,  Leeds. 

KBrPBB,  wife  of  Henry,  Springfleld,  Upptr  Norwood. 
Kmib,  wUo  of  A.  D.,  Du^. 


Hunter,  wife  of  Dr.  Geo.  Yatee,  Staff  Surgeon,  Zoula, 
at  43,  Houtbbonmgii-i'oad. 
blU'^KH,  Mrs.  Robert  James,  Bedford-equare. 

Mount,  wife  of  Win.  George,  Hartley  Court 
Sr.  LttiKit  wife  of  Major,  i‘Ai'k-liilf,  Vorkahlre. 
Yaudley,  Lady,  lladlow  Park,  Kent 
YOUNU,  wifo  of  Henry,  47,  Scymour-ot,  Portmau-eq. 
February  16. 

Brara,  wife  of  William,  Brixton-hill. 

Fkkmantlr,  wife  <»f  Charles,  11,  Beaufort-genlons. 
IIaltun,  wife  of  W.  W.  U.,  Queentborougb-tenace. 
Haudinu,  wife  of  II.  Msynaid,  Wtliard,co.  Tipihorary. 
Maupin,  wife  of  J.  N  ,  UuoenWd.,  Clapbam-park. 
Taylok,  w'ife  of  John  il.,  Wlndeivnere. 

TitEuONiNO,  wife  of  John  8.,  Llanelly. 

Waltbi^  wife  of  Charlee  IL,  l^ver-torrace,  Brixton. 
Wilson,  wife  of  George,  SbefflelU. 

February  17. 

Abbott,  wife  of  Thoa,  4.  Bolsise-square,  Ilampetead. 
Bkrnard,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  Norris,  Deal. 

Bulklky,  wife  of  J.,  Warwiek-road,  Upper  Clapton. 
C'AifKUON,  wife  of  Henry,  Budf<»rd,  itiUbom. 
Davenport,  wife  of  Rev.  Q.  II.,  sdhbem, 

Db  Canoole,  wife  of  Henry  V.,  5,  ColrUle-gardcne, 
Keisington-park. 

FitzClvkknck,  La^  Maria,  1,  Warwick-equare. 

Olipii  aNT,  wife  of  O.  A.,  RA.,  llureley. 

Tozeu,  Avife  of  Jolin  llellyer,  Tcl;oim»uth. 

Webber,  wife  of  Henry  Augustan.  Kensington. 

YOUNO,  wife  of  Heury  Tliomas,  59,  Cumberlaud-street, 
Uyde-park. 

February  18l 

Binder,  wdfe  of  Wm.,  97,  Park-et,  Groevenor-square. 
llAKUCii,  wife  of  Ge  irge  W.  M.,  late  61st  Regt,  llar- 
row-on-tbe-Iliil,  tieifu,  a  $an  and  a  daughter. 
Humphreys,  Mra  Henry,  Leamington. 

Maxweli.,  wife  of  Peter,  SUckney,  near  Boston, 
Unoolnshire. 

PiuciiRY,  wife  of  Jamee  Pearse,  7,  Tavistock-terraee. 
Roberts,  wife  of  'niomas  Clarence,  Bromley,  Rent 
Stevens,  wife  of  Charles  P.,  Biggleswada  i 

Vabbetian,  wife  of  11.,  Upper  Norwood. 

Febnutry  19. 

Calvert,  wife  of  Major  A.,  RH.A.,  Little  Coombe, 
Charlton. 

OOLDSMiTII,  wife  of  Burton  Relf,  Norbiton. 

IIlNB,  Avife  of  George,  Qloueester-street,  Belgravia. 
Inulu,  wife  of  Kev.  I)..  Ileniel  Hemihsiend. 

Kingsley,  wife  of  W.  11.  H.,  Cept  67Ui  Regt.,  Nenagh. 
Sanostbb,  wife  of  D.  J.  K.,  late  53rd  lUgt,  Brighton. 
February  20. 

Oriptin,  Mra  Jnsiah,  Dartraouth-park-road,  High- 
gate-road,  etilUmrn. 

llRNSLKY,  wife  of  Fred.  J.,  10,  Bpring-gardena 
Jack.son,  wife  of  Lieut  T.  8.,  RN.,  Stoke.  Devonport 
Need,  wife  of  Captain  W.,  RN.,  HansSeld  Woodhouee. 
ScilRYVBR.  wife  of  L.,  69,  Oower-etreet 
Taylor,  wife  of  Wm.  Thomas,  6,  Clydo-terraee, 
Stock  well-road. 

Wbky,  wife  of  Charles  J.,  Commander  RN.,  Palace 
Hotel,  Buckingbam-gate. 

February  21. 

Adams,  wife  of  James  Soovell,  11,  Stanley-terrace. 
Coventry,  wife  of  Edward,  Lake-terrace,  Wands¬ 
worth-common. 

lIiLLYAK,  wife  of  Captain  II.,  C.B.,  Porteea. 

Pearson,  wife  of  David  A.,  Edinburgh. 

Tripp,  wife  of  Oeo.  Wm.,  Oreuvllle-pk.,  Blackbeath. 
February  22. 

Anderson,  wife  of  John,  Abbey  Wood. 

Bell,  wife  of  John  D.,  Bristol,  etiUbam, 

Cavr,  wife  of  Rev.  Ambrose  C.  B.,  Great  Malvent 
Evbrbtt,  Avife  of  John  P.,  Oreenhill.  nr.  Warmioater. 
Johnson,  wife  of  Major  Alured,  K.A.,  Woolwich. 
HcCONNElX,  wife  of  John,  Georgetown,  Demerara. 
Hetcalpe,  wife  of  Edmund,  55,  Clifton-gardens. 
Riddell,  wife  of  PratKia,  26a,  Bryanston-aquare. 
Stephen,  wife  of  Leslie,  16,  Oualow-gardens,  prema¬ 
turely,  ttiWam. 

VlUNOLES,  wife  of  Henry,  Bnisaels. 

February  23. 

Cif  ATTBLL,  Avife  of  W.  F.,  Bromley,  Kent 
CocURAN^  wife  of  Brodie,  Aklin  Grange,  Durham. 
DloHTON,  wife  of  George,  41,  Alma-equare,  8t  JohnV 
wood. 

Hat,  wife  of  A.  B.,  Weston-enper-Mare. 

IlBKKlNo.  wife  of  Capt  U.  1^  Strange,  lOOth  Regt, 
Colchester. 

Prance,  wife  of  Miles  Henry,  64,  Oxford-terrace, 
Hyde-park,  premature  y. 

PuicE,  wife  of  William,  Margate. 

SATrERTHiTAiTB,  wifs  o(  Charlss  Sheridan,  Pntney- 
park-avenue. 

Thomas,  wife  of  Oea  W.  Q.,  Coedriglan,  near  Cardiff. 

F^ruary  24. 

Crawter,  Mrs.  John,  Cheshunt 
Davies,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hart  Oiibom. 

Day,  wife  of  Thomas,  2,  Alwyne  Villas,  Canonbury. 
Kkrinuton,  wife  of  Rev.  Jolin.  Ashbume,  Dorbysblre. 
Eytun,  wife  of  Thomae  8.,  Walford  HaU,  S.Alop. 
(fOOl>ARl),  wife  of  T.,Cai»bridge-gardena,Kilbum-pk. 
Guay,  widow  of  the  late  llobt  Alexaiuler,  Yaivnouth. 
(iREENWOOD,  wife  of  Cspt  J.  J.,  33rd  Regt..  Sheffield. 
L1TT1.E,  wife  of  Henry  A.,  Royal  Puailiers,  Blackrock, 
CO.  Dublin. 

Motts,  AVife  of  C.  B.,  Iluyton,  Liverpool. 

PiCKEURN,  wife  of  f,  Sekforde-street,  ClerkenweR 
RoTUSCUILD.  wife  of  Baron  Alphonse  de,  I'aris. 

I  SPAULL,  Avife  of  A.  C.,  31,  Blenbeim-ereeceat,  Ken- 
'  alactOB-park. 


February  25. 

Al.LBN,  Mrs.  Arthur  John,  Stoko  Newington. 

Hovill^  Avife  of  John  K.,  Dorking. 

Cuo.Ni.N,  Mrs.  Frederick  Josepli,  I.  Vcmon-place. 
D.anvkrs,  Avife  of  Jamee  Parish,  7,Iuvemess-garden9, 
Cam|Mlen-Uin. 

Fi.hh,  wifo  of  Rev.  John  Dont,  Northampton. 

Fuia’UEK,  wifo  uf  IL  C.,  OaKsido.  Surbiton,  fines. 
(lUI-iSELL,  wife  of  Henry  P.,  Micklehain,  etiUbem. 
Hawkins,  wife  of  George,  Brighton. 

McCardis,  Avlfe  of  J.  W.,  Rlghaston. 

PIUIE,  wife  of  Gordon.  Chateau  de  Varennes,  Maine 
et  Loire,  France,  etUlborn. 

Swan,  wife  of  H.  F.,  Low  Walker,  North nmlierland 
Turing,  wifo  of  Lieut-Col.,  RA  .Lytehott  MatraversK 
Dorset 

February  26. 

Borwick,  wife  of  Alfred,  Walthamstow. 

Christie,  Avife  of  Wui.  Luiighain,  Glyndebouma 
House,  Sussex. 

CuACKLOW,  wife  of  Captain,  Cheltenham. 

Stkvkn.son.  wife  of  Uader  C.,  19,  Lancaster-ntou 
Hydo-park.  ^  ^ 

Turner,  Avife  of  Capt  Bingham,  R.A.,  Dover. 
Walton,  wife  of  Frank,  Croydoit 
•  February  27. 

Athawb-S,  wife  of  W.  A.,  West  Hanney  House,  BerkA 
Buu.stbi),  Avifeof  John  Campbell,  3,  ilawtlmm-ter- 
race,  Clapham-rise. 

CKurrwELL,  wife  of  F.  R,  Miilbrook.  Limpley  StokA 
lIlLl.,  wife  of  Tearun,  59, 1.eiiistcr-square. 

ISLip,  Avife  of  Louis  John.  Richmond,  Surrey. 

King,  wife  of  Usury,  72,  oeymour-et,  Euston-eq. 

Mar,  Countess  of,  Boamemouth. 

Peck,  Mra  Kenrick. 

I’EEL,  wife  of  Arthur  W.,  70,  Baton-plaoA 
February  28. 

Austin,  wife  of  Edwin,  51,  Norfolk-road,  Dalston. 
Barluw,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  11.,  BristoL 
Carter,  Avife  of  R  11.,  Teibury. 

Kkoou,  wife  of  Ile.iry,  Norwo^ 

QuisB,  Avife of  CoL,  St  Waleran^Gorey, oo.  Wexford. 
Hooper,  Avife  of  Kev.  R  t'oole,  Brigliiuii. 

IIUMPllUBY.s,  wife  of  Matt  Hale,  Thame,  Oxon. 
Lbvbsun-Goavrr,  the  lion.  Mrs  ,  33,  Groevenor-etreet, 
Orosvenor-squarA 

RoGEits,  wife  of  Thomas,  LiUlegroen,  near  Petersfleld. 
Stewart,  wife  of  John,  42,  Ladb  oke-road,  Ken* 
eington-park. 

Thompson,  wife  of  Wm.,  3,  Cavendish-road,  WUlesden. 
Trumpbb,  wife  of  John  IL,  HanweU. 

February  29. 

Bartrdm,  Avife  of  the  Rev.  E.,  Berkhampstead. 
Deane,  wife  of  C.  C.,  llooton,  Cheshire,  prematurely, 
ttiUbem. 

Fowler,  wife  of  Kev.  Robt,  Tunbridge  Wella 
Hunt,  wife  of  Benjamin,  Birmingham. 

Laidlaw,  wife  of  J.  Stuart,  of  Purilawa,  at  Kandy. 
Pawls,  wife  of  Predk.  C..  Rei;;ate-hi)l. 

Robertson,  wife  of  John,  40,  Warwlck-gardens, 
Kensington. 

RouiN.soN,  Mra  C.  T.,  King's  Lynn. 
sparrow,  wife  of  William,  Barnet 
RtaNSPELD,  wife  of  Thomas  Wolryche,  Leeds. 
Umveevillb,  wife  of  S.  C.,  Ingress  Abbey,  OroenhitbA 
Vndated. 

Arden,  wife  of  Rev.  Albei-t  If.,  Ountoor,  MadraA 

Albxandbr,  wife  of  U.  R  T.,  Beeeles. 

Alexanoeb,  wife  of  William,  19,  Devonshire-rMd, 
OroenAvich. 

Blytu,  Mra  Jamee,  2,  Park-crescent,  Portland-plaoe. 
Donaldson,  wife  of  Williem  Leverton. 

Bgerton,  Lady  Louisa,  Pircadiily 
Gusset,  wife  of  Major,  RE.,  K^linbargh. 

Lind,  wife  of  Major  James,  late  31st  Regt,  Rill  Court 
Pucklb,  wife  of  Robert  Arthur,  De  Creepiguy  Park, 
Camberwell. 

Senubl,  wife  of  Ernest.  23,  Roehester-road. 

Smitu,  Mra  Joseph  R,  Mansfield  Villas,  Hampstead. 
MarcA  2. 

Ashby,  vrife  of  B.  B.,  Manor-road,  Btamford-hUl, 
sliUbem. 

Brooke,  I*ady,  Colebrooke  Park,  at  Fermanagh. 
Cranb,  wife  of  Capt  lly.  A.,  Iate72ud  K^t,  Aberdeen, 
prematurely,  the  cbiUl  tince  dead, 

OilliaT,  Aviie  of  A.,  of  Kemhill,  at  7,  Norfolk-crescent 
Grover,  wife  of  J.  WUUam,  10,  Devouahire-road, 
Wandsworth-road. 

Humphrey,  wife  of  F.,  25,  Marine-parade,  Brighton. 
Marsh,  wife  of  F.,  148,  Uxford-street. 

Maynard,  AA'ife  of  J.  11.,  64,  Albauy-street 
Obokn,  wife  of  Thomas  8.,  Il.M.H.  Minotaur,  SonthseA 
PiNDBR,  wife  of  T.,  Barrowby  Old  Hall,  Grantham. 
SpoNG,  wife  of  James  Oebom,  104,  Fultaam-rouL 
March  3. 

ANNEXtBY,  wife  of  Francis  Charles.  28th  Regt,  HythA 
Buckley,  Avifoof  Victor,  11,  Grauville-pL,  Portmau-eq. 
Cooper,  Avife  of  Horace,  Marlborough. 

Ct'HHiNS,  Avifti  of  W.  A.,  5,  Westbuumo-grove-terraoA 
DENNANT,  Avife  of  John,  Brighton. 

Jackson,  Avife  of  T.  8.,  St  Jainea's-road,  Brixtom 
MackE'^on,  wife  of  CtiorlcA,  15.  I  ark-road,  StoickweU. 
MACKONtH'iiiK,  Avife  of  James,  Great  Marlow. 

Keed,  wife  of  T.  IL,  11,  Pci'cy-place,  Clapham-road. 
Stevenson,  wife  of  James  C.,  South  HhieldA 
ViDi.ER,  wifo  of  Thomas  C.,  22,  Ett> tboume ■terries, 
Hyde-park. 

WooLWiUOiiT,  wife  of  John  T.,  126,  Belgravo-resd. 
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March  4. 

nnAssrr,  wife  of  flATirr  A.,  L«amingtoii. 

Fl  N'NEi.l.T.  wife  «»f  iCic'hiird,  EnM»m. 

wife  of  J«mM,  3,  Devonsbirc-pXtCO, 
Haverrtuck-hilL 

Ll>K,  Mr;*.  W«v>d*Id<*,  Soutlwa. 

i<AVELi^  wife  of  Hot.  W.  J.,  ».  Clftnent  Danes. 

TiMMis,  wife  of  lUius  A.,  Maiiciie«ter. 

"Watnev.  wife  of  Uev.  JameSf  Southborongb,  Tun- 
brWpre  Wells. 

Wuii'EUKAD,  wife  of  Jflines  N.,  Gnaton,  Torquay. 
March  5. 

BorT>.  wife  of  Janies,  Edlnlmrph. 

Coi.Llso.v,  wife  of  Henry  l  ierke,  WlmWotlnn. 

Cl’KZoN.  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  46,  (’hnrlcs-st..  Ut  rkeley-sq. 
iwHT.LAS,  w  ife  of  J.  H.  A.  ilounslciw,  sttiibora. 
l»r<'KWOi:Tn,  wife  of  l!erlK*rt,  3S,  lln-aiiaton-wjuaro. 
<;a(jE,  wife  of  Col.  Iloii.  E.  Ik  A.,  St.  IlHier*. 

wife  of  CoL  C.  £.  Darke,  7^  £031.,  Ciil>- 
niliar.  iteim. 

T!ai:I)IN*<».  wife  of  C.,  Tlei^-ate. 

ILHKi'O.v.  wifo  of  Kov.  W.,  Trriiull,  Wolrerbamptoa 
HoKXK.  wif»*<*f  Hie  Uov.  F.  B..  Driakatone. 

Keli.ev.  w  ife  of  r.imiiiaiuler  E.,  U.N.,  Deckinprton. 
MaUSM,  wife  of  Lk-iitenaiit  J.  T.,  ICE.,  (iibraltar. 
MaUTI.v,  wife  of  I'iers  E<ljrenn»l>o,  Clonliffc,  Dublin. 
MoiUiAN,  wife  of  John,  Navariiio-road,  Dalstoii. 
..Ml’siJhAvr.  wife  of  It.  I’..  2S,  Chester-aquare,  ttiUtam. 
I'BDIHK,  wif**  of  Janies.  Atkmaou-plaee,  Brixton* 
rcNNKi  IIOKM'.,  wife  «.f  the  Uev.  O..  ChlcbeatcT. 
UouenoN,  wife  of  Tliomas,  Finehler. 
siixtWK'K.  w  ifo  of  Uev.  John  Benaon,  Copley. 
Si’EKCLU,  Mt'j.,  Abingdon. 

March  6. 

Bidwelt-,  wife  of  Bcv.  G.  S.,  Stanton,  Suffolk. 
f'LACK,  wife  of  T. 

Davim,  wife  of  C.  .T.  W.,  Oxford  Villa,  Caveraham-fd. 
Dix<»N,  wife  of  W.  llcpwortU,  6,  SC  Juniea'a-terracc, 
Uegent'a-pnrk. 

Gekkr,  wife  of  Georpe,  56,  Broad-Street,  Brighton, 
the  chUH  iuiTircit  a/cic  mtnutet  only. 

Hklulinu,  w  ife  of  Frederick,  Orove-rd.,  Clapham-pk. 
IlKKZOG,  wife  of  Frederick,  (ireen-Ianes. 

Mai.AN,  wife  of  P.  H..  Darlinpton, 

JlK  KLi  TiiwAiT,  wife  of  John  P.,  of  Selby,  at  Chelten- 
kam.  the  chftd  aurrired  a/iwhaur$  only. 

PAitsoNs,  wife  of  ('oniinander  E.  T.,  B.K.,  Clifton. 
STEW'AKT,  wife  of  William,  Sutton. 

AforcA  7. 

ALDER,  wife  of  Gilbert,  Epsom. 

1ici>l>,  wife  of  Rev.  .T«*sei>h,  Farinpdon. 

Bn.i.o(  K,  wife  of  Edward,  »*,  Gloueester-creaeeot, 
llvde-park. 

CAMROfX,  w  ife  of  O.  Oliver,  Surbiton. 

Kystox,  w  ife  of  Charlea,  llendre<l  House,  Berks. 
FoiroE,  wife  of  Capt.  T.  D.,  46th  Uegt,  Pembroke 
lk>ck.  South  W'alea. 

Gakdt,  wife  of  Captain  FTenry,  Boefleld,  Clltheroe. 
lilii.Lll’.s,  w  ife  of  Uev.  E.  Owen,  Abcryitwith. 
Ukkvics,  wife  of  F.,  Hawkhiimt. 

StakifortH.  wife  of  John.  Paris. 

Taiimax,  wife  of  Gichard,  Mahintone. 

WKSTstACOiT,  wifoof  Percy,  Whickhtm,  Gateahetd- 
n{>on-l'yne. 

March  S. 


ArrLFFORn,  wife  of  James,  Rinpwoed.  Hants. 
liAULETT.  wife  of  W.  P.,  liodborouph,  Uioueeiterahire. 
liKAM\X.  Mrs.  Harris  llulme.  Leicester. 

CoLTsoN,  w  ile  of  C.  I.,  Wclllngton-atreet,  Strand. 
Gkfkvrank.  wife  of  R.  IL,  18,  Leaniington-road 
Villas,  ^Vc^tlK>urNe-park. 

IIavw'ood,  wife  of  T.  R.,  Weston  Lod|re,  Tulse-tiilL 
Lo.v.’^KNHEIM.  wife  of  Max,  Edperton,  lluddcrafleid. 
Norfolk,  w  ife  of  Horatio  E.,  Upton,  K<aex. 

O’tflt.tOY.  wife  «*f  Gerald  de  C.,  Rockfen^,  Cheshire. 
pAYXTKit.  wife  of  Uev.  Fiancia,  Stoke  Uectory,  near 
Guildford. 

SAKTOKiit,  tha  IIoo.  Mrs.  Alfred,  19,  Bertford*eircet, 
Mavfalr. 

SMiiii,  w  ifo  of  Walter,  45,  Pentonville-road. 
TkaffokI),  wife  of  Rev.  W.,  Uffeutme,  DevocL 
Traoktt,  wife  of  (JcMrjre,  5,  Gordon-pL.  Kensington. 
Wade,  wife  of  Seaton,  li.kLS.  AsU,  ^uthaca. 

Undated  (March). 

RiACif.  wifeof  T.ieut-CoL,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  Cloagh- 
jordan,  00.  Tipperary. 


BIRTHS. 

DAUGHTERS. 


Januaty  10. 

IXCTII,  wife  of  Uenc  F.  IL,  19th  Uustari,  Meerut 
Jantuirf  17. 

SlITi.T.  wife  of  Major  J.  Bercaford,  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
Go^'jerat 

Jamtary  18. 

CCRntF,  wife  of  Fandall,  Aulatant  Commiaaloner, 
Lucknow. 


January  SL 

Lcacu,  wife  of  Cedi  Franeia,  D.A.C.Q.,'Barmt>da. 
January  24. 

Uoi.troRTiir,  wife  of  Wilmot,  Military  Stora  Staff, 
Victoria,  Hong  Koug. 

January  25. 

Faf.isii,  wife  of  Frank,  If.M.'a  Contui,  Buenos  Ayres. 
January  26. 

Simrnntprr,  wife  of  Herbert  Mayxrar  Bhcel  Corps, 
Kbei  ivari'o.  l:nj{ioo*ana. 

Sto(  KW  LLi.,  wife  »f  Cnptain,95th  Uegt,  Calcutta. 


J.inuary  27. 

TiioMP«f»x,  wife  of  Major  Charles,  9lh  Bcgt  N.I., 
Asaecrguvh,  India. 


January  28. 

Currie,  wife  of  It  O.,  U.C.S.,  shahjehanporA 
January  30l 

£va5S,  wife  of  Usher  W.,  M.D.,  Bsrmnda.. 


Janu  ry  31. 

Bird,  wife  of  If.  Wilbcrforce,  Cadre  6th  Cavalry, 
Madras. 

Fiiruarp  2. 

Straight,  wife  of  Douglas,  33,  8r.  ^GcorgoVsqoare, 

Fef'ruary  &. 

GOCDOX,  wife  of  John,  Bahi^ 

Fibruary  6. 

Coccr,  wife  of  Charles,  Port  Dalhonale,  Ontario. 
Fibruary  7. 

Brathwaitf,  wife  of  the  Rev.  P.  Q.  Coleridge,  Qoio, 
Canada  East 

Pebtuary  9. 

Jonxsox,  wife  of  Cavendish,  29tli  P.  X.  I.,Moradtbad. 
February  10. 

Griffith,  wifeof  Copt  Julius  G.T.,R.E.,Abrocdnn^r. 
February  11. 

At.t.RX,  wife  of  Rev.  R.  Collyna.  Dieppe. 

Bauxeuy,  wife  of  W.  II.,  Lanmlown-grove,  Bath. 
CoLK>fAX.  tvife  of  J.  N.,  Great  Mongeham,  near  Deal. 
Cohey,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Southwemid. 

Dexx,  wife  of  Xleholaa  J..  of  E!m-prove,  St.  Florence, 
near  Tenby,  at  2,  Ulenheiin-paradr,  Cheltenham. 
Hill,  wife  of  Samuel,  22,  Mccklenburgh-square,  pre- 
maittrcly.  the  child  rumred  «/eie  heurt  only. 
Nettlefold,  wifeof  J.  IL,  King's  Heath. 

SFII.1.KII,  wifeof  Chas.,  St  Fetersbi>rgh-pl ,  Bayawater. 
Taylor,  wifeof  Walter  8.,  Castle  Taylor,  co.  Galway. 
Terry,  wife  of  ('harles,  2,  Carlton  Cottages,  Lough- 
borough-road,  Brixton. 

Webd,  wife  of  George,  Buckhirst-hill,  Essex. 

February  12. 

CnrRnTTLL,  wife  of  Joseph  B.,  Abingdon  Villas 
West  Kensington. 

CoLLi.NGWoou,  wife  of  John,  late  4th  Dragoon  Gds., 
at  Conddll. 

Dkkkiman.  wife  of  Capt,  lt!f.,  23,  Priitee'a-gardens, 
Hyde-park. 

Fraser,  wife  of  Lieut-Col.  R.  W.,  11,  East  Brlghton- 
creacent.  Portohello.  near  Edlnborgh. 

JeaffKKSOK,  Ifri.  Alfred  M. 

KUMBALt..  Mra.  Arthur  GrilRn,  Ilarpendcn-ball,  Herts. 
Lloyii,  w*ife  of  Thomas,  Leghorn. 

Nash,  wife  of  Ttiomas,  Naples  Villa,  Ramsgate. 

SMART,  Mrs.  John,  166.  SeuthgaSe-road. 

Wador,  w'ife  of  Capt  J.  P.,  of  Bombay,  at  Neuwied- 
on-tb»-Uhine. 

February  13. 

Brcxo,  wife  of  H.  A.,  19,  Cumberland-ter..  Bavawater. 
Heath,  wife  of  Francis  George,  6,  Blcnbcim  Cottages, 
South  Hackney. 

noDG.sON,  wife  of  Rev.  T.  B.,  EaglescIifTo,  Yarm. 
STMoxDs  wrife  of  Henry,  Aylesmore,  PauuUey,  Olou- 
cestorshire. 

Verxux,  Lady,  Sudbury  HaU. 

February  lA 

CRiriTTOX,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur,  33,  Great  Comberland- 
plaea,  llvde-park. 

rrii'i'KX,  Mrs.  George  T.,  Liverpool. 

(•iuiu>X'i.  wife  of  S.  C.,of  Sunn>9<ide-road,  Wimbledon. 
(tlLMAT.  wife  of  AUnni.  liolmwood.  near  Wimbome. 
GitF.FX,  Mrs.  Edward,  16,  Te«iiplc-!itreet,  Whitefriars. 
IIOWE,  wife  of  T.  E..  8,  Alhert-terraoe.  Kuightsbridge. 
UEis.a,  wifeof  E.,  (iiroenbank,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 
VixcEXT,  Mrs.,  Hilt  Farm,  i>esr  Woolwich. 

WAiiy LB,  wife  of  Algcruwn,  The  Lodge,  Teddingtoo. 
February  15. 

BoTLFAr,  wife  of  WllUam  Phtppa,  17,  Hollywood-rd., 
West  Bromp'on. 

Oldham,  wife  of  John,  Ffgbeldean  House,  near 
Amesbory. 

roLiA>CK,  wife  of  Frederick,  Thurlow,  Clapham. 
Ullathorxr,  wifeof  0.  IL,  LadbrL>ke-Urraoe,  Not- 
tiog-UiU. 

Febrtiary  16. 

jAnr«ox,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  J.,  Daltlnderry,  eo. 
Londonderry. 

Jew>o.x.  Mrs.  F.  B.,  21,  Manchester-st,  Maochester-sg. 
Kino,  wife  of  Charles,  Stourbridge. 

Mouicia,  MrM.  Edwani  S..  Rriton  Ferry. 

PRARKtix.  wife  of  F.  K.,  StoiTe  Hall,  near  Lancaster. 
SovrEPitv,  wife  of  r.  C.  J.,  Snow  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Will  It:,  wife  of  Uev.  Robert  More,  Churchstoke, 
Mon'.gobiei'yshiie. 

February  17. 

Barklrt,  wife  of  Rnbart  Arthur,  Bucharest 
Bkowxe,  wife  of  Major  C.  F.,  Bengal  Corps,  Bath. 
Harris,  wife  of  J.  G.,  6,  Stonebouae-terrace.  Upper 
Lewisham-road. 

IIUMl'ilERY,  wife  of  Arthur,  Addleatone-park,  Surrey. 
Large,  wifeof  Major.  Rifle  Brigade.  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Oi'DKXUFiM,  wife  of  Charles.  29.  Hamilton-tan-ace. 
QuiXt'EY.  Ml'S.  Roger  de  Q.,  111.  Adelaide-road. 
Ta.n.xki!.  wife  of  Alfred  IL,  3,  Addiso  l•(,*a^dol)S  South. 
WiLDKAtiAM,  wifeof  Francis U.R.,  of  Crcssweliskawe, 
at  Chester. 

WKifiiii  ,  wife  of  James  Hanson,  of  fibanghai,  at  6,  St 
Mary's  •terrace,  atiUbom. 

February  18. 

Braavet,  wifeof  Tli«»mas  jun.,  Beauport 
Lr>WM>RS  wife  of  William  6clby,  9,  Bcrkeley-streat, 
n  cadllly. 

Maugi.f.uor,  wife  of  .Tohn  Nurent 
MArTURK.  wife  of  G.  G.,  8oulh  Cave,  Yorkshire. 

M  AKCilA.NT.  wife  of  C  11.,  late  R2  id  Uegt,  Chertsey. 
PouiRR,  wifa  of  Alfred  da  Bock,  6<mih  Norwood, 
atUliarn. 

KR,  wife  of  W.  C.,  Beddingto  --lane. 
hMii  li,  wife  of  Charles,  of  Du  church  Halt. 
bMHll  ,Mra  Milue,  Calverley  House,  Yorkshlra. 

February  19. 

BoltOX.  wife  of  R.  O.,  Brussels. 

Hill,  wife  of  F.  A.,  60,  Ueurge-st.,  rortmaa-eqoare. 
Fe6rwary  20. 

AXDERsox,  wife  of  Colonel,  late  Capt  78th  Begl* 
Piederieton.  New  Brunswick.  atiWam. 

D.iiiXAnD,  wrifu  of  George  £.,  135,  Bleahelm'  ereseant, 
Kensington-park. 


Garxett,  wife  of  A.  J.,  late  Capt  8th  Regt,  Haughton 
Hail.  Cheshire. 

Grh'kii  II,  wife  of  G.,  Harrow. 

lluLitGYU,  wife  »»f  G.  F.,  of  buiscx-equare,  Hydc-parlc, 

liorE.  wife  of  C.  W.  E.,  16,  St  Mary's-road,  West- 
b«*iirnc-|i.-)rk. 

IIORiG.N.  w'ifo  of  Alfred.  B’lrton-or-Trent 
Kitto.  Mrs.  J.ih.i  F.,  St  Matthias  I'araonaga,  Poplar. 
SI.VCDONAI.D,  the  lion.  Mrs..  Chostor-ier..  Eatou-sq, 
Maxlev,  wife  of  Uev.  John  J.,  Cotirrcil,  llerta. 
.Matthevvh,  wife  of  Uo\vl;:nd.  21,  I  ity-roa<L 
MoRtiA.N,  wife  of  Uov.  1>.  K.,  llrcvvouJ,  near  Stafford. 
Newman,  wife  of  Arihur  S.,  Lee. 

SANDEita,  wife  of  Dr.,  ChiiovoH. 

Unwi.v,  wife  of  T.  J.,  Sjatford  Villa,  Clnpham-riM. 
V’auX,  wife  of  W.  S.  W,,  B.iilsh  .Museum. 

February  21. 

AwODTF,  wifeof  W.  C.,  Portswood,  near  Southampton. 
CUK'KITT,  wifeof  It  K.,  Bath. 

Larkex,  wife  of  W.  Hsi'c,  11. M.'s  47th  Regt,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

PowKi.l..  wife  of  T.  R.  O.,  Wyngrow,  Pembrokeahiret 
KonaldsuX,  wife  of  Thoinas,  Furuingham. 

Walsh,  wife  of  Porcival,  stautoii,  Harcourt  Oxon. 
WulTKaiDK,  Mrs.,  Hull. 

February  22. 

BLTTHF,  wife  of  George,  Wavertroe,  near  Liverpool. 
Brown-Morisox,  wifti  of  J.  B.,  Dunslna..e  Uonae, 
Perthshire. 

Clarkk,  wife  of  T.  II. ,  Beckonham. 
ll  AUUMAX,  wife  of  C.  A.,  Twickenham. 

Law,  wife  of  Capt  Victor  K.,  Madras  Light  Cavalry, 
Madrua. 

iluCOY,  wife  of  Robert  W.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Mat,  wife  of  Commander  8.  W.,  ItN.,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent. 

Willis,  wife  of  T.,  8,  St  James's-terraca,  Paddington. 
February  23. 

Beddixotox,  wife  of  S.  IL,  29,  Oakley-square, 
Crawford,  wife  of  George,  Arploy  House,  Norwood. 
OiDLKY,  wife  of  Bartholomew  Chttrles,  hxetcr. 
GoLLUP,  wife  of  John,  39,  Elglu-rd.,  Keusington^pk. 
Hunt,  wife  of  Capt  Charles. 

Kkirle,  w  ife  of  U.,  Notting-hill-tcrrace,  premalurdy. 
UiVBRs,  wifeof  T.  Pi'aneis,  Harlow,  Emcx, 

SropFUKD,  wifeof  Walter  J.,  52uU  Regt,  Prince-town, 
Dartmoor. 

YoULLL,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Great  Yarmouth. 

February  24. 

AWDERSOX,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.,  Ashford,  Kent 
Christie,  wife  of  O.  F.,  Mount  Vernon,  Lanarkshire. 
OouDB,  Mrs.  Wm.  James,  18,  South  Audley-strvct. 
HaXDSOX,  w'ife  of  IL,  12,  Myra  Villas,  Hampstead. 
Harvey,  wife  of  Frederick,  ItN.,  14,  Bclsixe-aquore. 
JOYXKS,  wife  of  Rev.  William,  Oravpsen«t 
Levy,  wife  of  Lewis,  Biiilleld-road,  Clapham. 
Macrort,  wife  of  Edmund,  40,  f^inster-squam. 
Uatlipfe,  wife  of  Thomas,  Northampton. 

K<»LLS,  wife  of  Uichard  E.,  Lnmbeth-ntad. 

UxiACKB,  wife  of  Norman  Fitagerald,  Torquay. 
WuiTKUUUSE,  wife  of  Wildman,  Highbury. 

February  25. 

Brsint,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Newdigato,  Albury,  near 
Guildford. 

Uakixs,  wifeof  Henry  Francis,  19,  Prince  of  Wales* 
terrace,  Kensington. 

Mus.sox,  w  ife  of  K.  C.,  Cheltenham. 

Richards,  wifeof  the  Uev.  Lewis,  at  Ashflcld  Olebt, 
eo.  Cavan. 

Tkottir,  the  Hon.  Mra.,  41,  BenufortHrordans. 
Wallis,  wife  of  A.  B.,  late  33rd  Uegt.,  1,  Mtmtpellir 
Villas,  Tuffnell-park. 

WooocATK,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  8.,  Pembory,  Kent 
February  26. 

Child,  wife  of  T.  II.  J.,  North  Nlbley.  Dursley. 
CUKNiXGiiAll,  wife  of  James  E.,  82,  PorUdown-roaA 
Davikson,  wife  of  Edward,  5,  Montague  atrsit 
KusselD«inare. 

Graves,  the  Hon.  Mra.  Adolphns,  Ilastinga. ! 

Harvey,  the  wife  of  Enoch,  Aigburth,  Liverpool 
lliBBERT,  Mrs.  Jaa.  Edw'ord,  42,  Southborough-riMdi 
South  Iiarkney. 

Lloyd,  wife  of  n.  Zachary,  Wedne^bury. 

Ody,  wife  of  H.M.,  Camlterwell. 

Ogle,  wife  of  Uev.  O.,  Oxford. 

Piiii.ipp.s  wife  of  J.  P.  Lloyd,  Dale  Castle. 
Uicuardsox,  wife  of  John  Wigham,  of  WiBgreve^ 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sbntaxce,  wife  of  William,  The  Lawm,  Tulse-hllL 
Thompson,  wife  of  G.  8.,  Mill  5Iouiit  York,  atiltbarru 
Verekbr,  wife  of  Hon.  II.  Preiidei^aat,  at  Tonsi^f 
Charente,  France. 

WuiTTiMuTOX,  wife  of  Thomas,  18,  Spital-equar*. 

F^ruaty  27. 
n  \RUIS,  wife  of  W.  H.,  Windsor, 
tl  ARRiaox,  wife  of  C.  W.,  38,  (juoen's-gardens. 
Howell,  wife  of  Tliomas  Symoads,  Old  Vicarage, 
Wandsw«>rth. 

Keene,  wife  of  Samuel  Wolfe.  Castelnan,  Barnes. 
Kirby,  Mts.  Martin.  5,  Trede^'ar-square. 

Leox,  wife  of  O.  I.,  79.  Gluu(  c«tpi  -place,  Portman-sq. 
Marshall,  wife  of  C.,  Jeffrey's-road,  Clapharo*rlM. 
MoiiTiMORB,  wife  of  Foster,  5,  Hyde-park-terra^ 
Kensington. 

PaTERsox,  wife  of  John  Yates,  Gi'ee'iwkh. 

Tyrrell,  wife  of  Henry,  8.  Hr.  JuhuV])ark. 
WooDROFFE,  wife  of  George  W.  P.,  Loveiiun  Cottage^ 
Windsor  ForosL 

February  28. 

AewDETiT,  wife  of  O.  Brindley.  Uocheeter,  tftUSena 
ARMstkonu.  wifeof  Dr..  I'o'khnm  llonse,  i'oekhatt. 
IloYKETT,  wifeof  Francis,  Addlsritmhe,  Croyden. 
Bullock,  wife  of  Uev.  G.  M.,  Chalfant  SL  Pettf, 
Slough. 

Dodd,  wifeof  Horatio,  Croydon. 

Fkvbz,  wife  of  Victor,  Llaudaff  House,  Ctaphara-pk. 
Hart,  wife  of  James,  20,  Pombrid'.'e-equara 
IIUMI’IIRKYS.  wife  or  Gcor/p.  Uydul  Bank,  l.ee. 
Morris,  wife  of  Capt,  96.b  Regt,  2,  SL  Leonardx 
Villaa. 

Morr,  wife  of , Albert,  8,  Cambrldft^dnca,  Begani 
park,  tltUbern. 

Smith,  wife  of  Henry,  Cburchmgferd,  Devon. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


F^mutry  >9. 

AKDRADE,  wife  of  David,  II,  Hljr*'burypark  Wwt. 
Bl'KROW,  wife  of  the  Kev.  Itofter,  Morville,  Bi  idgenorth. 
Davis,  wife  of  Maurice,  11,  Unmewlck-nquare. 

Day,  wife  of  Uov.  KUward,  8.  Mark's,  Old-itreet. 
E<}Lero.v,  wife  of  T.  II.  V..  lloxUm. 

Fo.f  NKitEAU,  wife  of  Thomae  N.,  Ipewich. 

HaRKISoN,  wifeof  Willlara,  Workinirton,  Cumberland. 
Lakk,  wife  of  John  B.,  Brav,  co.  Wicklow. 

K.^GGETT,  wife  of  A.,  9.  Grove-placc,  llammerunitb. 
TUIMMKU,  wife  of  William.  AlPm,  Hants. 

WlLLl^t  Frederick,  East  Molssoy,  Surrey. 

Mtireh  1. 


BARKER,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rom,  Enfield  Illprhway. 
CaTHCAKT,  the  Mon.  Mra  A.,  Bolton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 
COLLi.NH,  wife  of  David  Liucolne,  2,  Montage-street, 
UusBt'IUftquHre. 

Delgomyn,  Mrs.  F,.  67.  Addlson-rosd,  Kensington. 
Fox.  wife  of  E.  H.  J.,  Stoke  Newington. 

Hami)I.RV,  wife  of  Ueut.  A-  II.,  10th  Foot,  New  Bromp- 
ton,  Chatham. 

Lambert.  Lady,  Great  Malvern. 

Lean,  wifeof  Captain  Francis,  Charlton,  Kent 
MONCRIBKF.  wife  of  Lieut  C.  C.  Scott,  Woodbridge. 
RicUARO.soM,  ElizalM'tli  Ann,  wife  of  J.  0.,  Sunderland. 
Saver,  wife  of  James  H.,  of  Barnet 
UviaCKE,  wife  of  Captain,  Belton  Uonso,  Market 
Drasrton.  _ 

Wbiout-ANDERSON,  wife  of  Frederick,  Reading. 
Marth  2. 


Amdf.rlet,  Viscountess,  40,  Dover-strcct,  firini,  one 

ttiU'iorfi, 

Daubkxv,  wife  of  Col.  James,  C.B.,  Ryde, 
KBITII-Falcojcer.  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  21,  Comwall-gar- 
deiis,  Queen's-gate. 

Randall,  wife  of  John,  4,  Lansdowne-crescent, 
Kensinfrion-pork. 

Straight,  wife  of  Douglas,  33,  St  George  s-square. 
March  3. 


Bbatson,  wife  of  (he  Rev.  L.  B.,  Twyferd. 

Bird,  wife  of  G.  E.,  Swanaea. 

Davis,  wife  of  G.  F.,  late  OOth  Regt,  Tiverton.  Devon. 
PURNl&s,  wifeof  Itobert  Grove-terrace,  Kentish-town. 
OL.tZlER,  Mrs.  J.  T..  193,  T<#ttenhain-court-road. 
Harris,  wife  of  F..  10,  Avenue,  Blackheath. 

Solomon,  wife  of  Henry,  Ituchester. 

WBTiiEKELi.,  wifeof  the  Rev.  JobnCordeux,  14,  Bower- 


terrace,  Clapham.  prfm'ttturciy. 

WiLLiAMSo.N,  wife  of  Lieut  -Colonel,  Croft-npon-Tses. 
Wilson,  wife  of  Courtenay  F.,  Tutton,  Hants. 


March  4. 


Chuck,  wife  of  .Toaeph,  Ware. 

Evans,  wife  of  Herbert  N.,  3.  Thurlow-rd.,  Hampstead. 
Grain,  wife  of  Captain  E.  M.,  New  Bmmpton,  Kent 
Lory,  wife  of  Francis  J.,  Charlton,  Kent 
Oro,  wifeof  C.  K.,  H.M.8.  Fisgard,  Woolwich. 
StandBN,  wife  of  J.  U.,  Oxford. 

Williams,  wife  of  Henry,  22,  Ilanley-rd.,  Homsoy-rise. 
March  3. 


Brodib,  wife  of  John,  Rectory  Villas,  Stoke  Newington. 
Evans,  wife  of  George  Treyer,  26,  Portland-road 
Villas,  Notting-hill. 

Manser,  wife  of  Wnu,  of  Penryw,  Cornwall. 

Stewart,  wife  of  Charles,  14,  Kcnnlngton-park-road. 
WhiOIIAM,  wife  of  David  D.,  Grungemuir,  Ayrahlru. 
WlLUAMB,  wife  of  £.  J.,  Kochford,  Uerefordsliire. 
March  6. 


BOKDR,  Countess  Ida,  of  BiomO,  at  Bdmingsholm 
Castle,  Swetlcn. 

Brandon,  wifeof  Mortirae'*,29,  Rnsscll-rd.,  Kensington. 
Birbbrt,  wife  of  Frederick  Drummond,  Buckuell 
Manor,  Oxfordshire. 

Marsh,  wife  of  Captain  Willoughby  D.,  3,  Qrove-end- 
place,  St,  John's  Wood. 

Powell,  wifeof  WilUani,noa‘hfield  Lodge,  Forest-hill. 
Stewart,  wife  of  Charles  I*..  92.  I.a»icaster-gate. 
WlORAM,  wife  of  Uobei-t  J.,  43,  rortland-place. 

Manh  7. 


Bolton,  wife  of  llajor  J.  Lawranee,  Jersey. 
JOUNSU.v.  wife  of  Ituvid,  Stamford-hill. 

LaNOTun,  wife  of  Edmund,  Pythouse. 

RlDOUT,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.,  Bourne,  near  Royston. 
March  8. 


Eden,  wife  of  Frederick  Morton,  Kettering,  itiUf  orn. 
Gidlky,  wifeof  B.  Cimit«*nav,  IVckliam. 

Hyam.  wife  of  Frederick  B.,  26,  Clcveland-gardens, 
Hyde-park. 

Ludlow,  wrife  of  Major-General,  Guestling  Lodge, 
near  Hostings. 

Owen,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J*hn  Smith.  Norwich. 
RU.H.SKLL,  wife  of  W.  J.,  34.  L'i>pcr  lUmilton-terrncc. 
SllACKEL,  wife  uf  R.  W.,  Captain  Royal  Bi'fks  Militia, 
Burnham,  Sotnenui.  The  rhililxurrirrdn/etchourt only. 
Toms,  wife  of  tlie  Uev.  II.  Hroror.  Enfield. 

West,  wife  of  the  l.ov.  W  H.,  Fighcldean,  Amesbuiy*. 
White,  wife  of  J.  G.,  Bombay  Civil  Service,  Briglitun. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sovemher  2S,  1867. 

Walls— Kirby.— At  Adelaide,  Albert  William,  son  of 
the  late  Albert  William  Walls,  of  Highgate,  to  Jane, 
widow  of  R.  A.  Kirby,  of  Adelaide. 

January  t,  1868. 

Barclat<->Tack^(>n.— At  Mow'bray,  Cape  of  Good 
Hnp«,  Henry  Barclay,  of  Haricl^este  River,  Wnr- 
eester,  to  Martha  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  late  J. 
Jackson,  of  Gobions,  Hertfordshire. 

January  4. 

Lanotrt— nAtLC.S.— At  AhmtHlnuggur.IIenryLangtry, 
3rd  Dragoon  Guarda,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late 
CapL  Hunter  Hailes,  10th  betigal  Cavalry. 

January  II. 

FBTLLIPS — Marsh. — At  Hongkong,  George  Phillipa,  of 
to  Jane  Emily,  daughter  of  John  Marsh,  of 


JaaiMiry  15. 

IIgmerat— McKenzie.— At  Calcntta,  Lieut.  John  R. 
McKenzie  Homfray,  Bengal  Anny.  to  Alice,  daughter 
of  the  late  ILMcKenzie,  of  Jessorv,  Bougul. 

January  16. 

WllEELEY— Townsend.  —  At  Hong  Kong,  Edward 
Wheeley  to  Isaltella  Glencairu,  daughter  of  John 
Townsend,  P.  and  O.  Company. 

January  23. 

Robins — Cooke.— At  Montreal,  Francis  W.  Robins, 
60th  Uifies,  to  Mary  Agnes  Cooke,  daughter  of  thu 
late  T.  Cooke,  Struthmy,  Conatia  We«L 

January  25. 

Osborn— SiiAKEsrEAK.— At  the  Cathetiral,  Calcutta, 
George  T.  Osborn,  Capt.  H.M.'s  llth  UegL,  to  Marian, 
widow  of  the  late  Eiehiuoud  hlmkespear,  Estp 

January  28. 

Newman— PUNTON.— At  St.  Stephen’s.  Wes‘boume- 
park,  William  Newsman,  to  Margaret  Jane  Pimton. 

Randall— LAWItK.M'K.— At  Calcutta,  Capt.  William 
Lowndes  Randall,  H.M.'s  Indian  Anny,  to  Catherine 
Letitia,  daughter  uf  his  Excellency  Sir  J.  Lawrence. 

Januart/  30. 

Atchlet— Todd.— At  Bristol.  Geo.  Fred.  Atehley,  of 
Cotham.  to  Georgiana,  daughter  of  the  late  Hev.  J, 

F.  Todd,  of  Liskeard. 

Branson- Brown.— At  St.  John's  Church,  Calcutta, 
James  Arthur  Branson,  barriNter-at-lnw.  t  >  May, 
daughter  of  Philip  Brown,  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 

Ft'hruary  4. 

Raires— Bateman. — At  Tcllichcrry,  Charles  Rsikes, 
Major  R. A.,  to  Blury  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  Bateman,  Chetw'ynd  lluu-e,  cu.  Curk. 

February  5. 

Taylor— Wakefield.— At  Kt.  Mar>'s  Church,  Isling¬ 
ton,  Alexander  Taylor,  uf  Uld  Change  to  Constance 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wakefield,  of  Canon- 
bury-place,  Islington. 

Best— 41AKDNKK.— At  AH  Saints',  Leamington  Priors. 
Arthur  All>ert,  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Best,  Bromley, 
Kent,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  late  Robt.  Gardner, 
Lcami  gton. 

Cowell— Pl’Ll.EiNE.— At  St.  Mary's.  Thornton  Watlass, 
York,  Major  Hir  John  Clayton  CowelL,  K.C.B.,  R-K  ,  to 
Georgina  EHsalteth,  daughter  of  James  Pulleitie,  of 
Clifton  Castle  and  Crake  Hall. 

Fenx — TA.S.SKLL. — At  Wye.  Patrick  Burgess  Fcnn,  to 
Eliza,  tiaugliter  of  JaracsTassdl.of  Perry  Court,  Wye. 

Grace — STUTC'iinuitV.— At  Almomtsbury,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Edward  Mills  Grace,  of  Tiiorulmry.  to  Annie 
White,  daughtcrof  the  late  Joseph  Sidney  Stutchbury, 
of  Georgeto^vn,  Demerara. 

GKKiHHtY — Terry. — At  Southampton,  Mr.  Gregory,  to 
Ethel,  daughter  of  U.  8.  Terry,  of  Kxhiiry. 

Raitt— Henley.— At  8L  Petersburg,  KitHlerick  Alex¬ 
ander,  sun  of  CoL  Raitt,  Downtoii  Lo(lg«<,  Lvmington, 
to  Edith  Mary,  only  daughter  of  W.  B  llenley,  St. 
I'etersburg, 

February  (I 

Blandy— ^ARNE.— At  Ijaiitwlt  Major,  Glamorganshire, 
Adam  Fettijdace,  sou  of  the  late  Jolni  Blaiutv,  of 
Kingston  iRtuse,  Berkshire,  to  Kli/.abetii  5fary, 
daughter  of  J.  W.  Nicholl  Came,  of  St.  Donut's  Castle, 
Glamorganshire. 

Clarke— He>1’‘TED.— At  Whitchurch.  Hants,  Spencer 
Clarke,  coroner  fur  the  county,  to  Cliurlotle  Elixabctli, 
daughter  of  T.  R.  Hemstod. 

Jeweli. — PLATER.— At  Triuity  Chiiroh.  Chuulcwlcy-sq., 
Wm.  Jewell,  of  Orpingtou,  Kent,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  late  Wm.  Plater,  of  Brighton. 

ROKEK— Pain.— At  Old  Alresfurd,  Hunts.  J.  M.  Rokor, 
of  Godaiming,  to  Mary  Courtney,  daughter  of  tho 
laio  C.  Pain.  Wo«KJmancote.  Hants. 

SanDERN — Donkin.— At  porlslade.  John,  son  of  Richd. 
Sanders,  of  Leamington,  to  Krcdei  ii-a  C..  daughter  of 
the  late  George  David  Donkin.  •».  Wyfolil  CourL 

Smith— HoLLiN<iT(»N.— At  St.  Paul's.'  'I  oth  ulniui,  Ch. 
Smith,  juii..  to  Jane.daugliteruf  William  llollingtun, 
uf  Edmonton. 

February  H. 

Keene— AnnoTT.— At  8t.  Peter's  Port.  Guernsey.  If. 

G.  Kee.ie,  .ItidgtMif  .louiipore.  East  liaiie<«.  to  Emilie, 
daugliter  of  CuIuik‘1  H.  .Mib  >tt,  2Sih  P.  N.  I. 

February  II. 

BaR.VEY— HaRRI''0.n.— .Vt  Fandjain,  Hants,  Stephen 
Ba<ney,  of  I.ystes  House.  Fareham,  to  Sarah  R.-niiell 
U  .daughter of  thelate  Uev.  W.  Hnrrisou.ol  Fareham. 

CaULEEILD — CramiTdx.— At  St.  .Mary  .Ahhott's.  K«.'n- 
singlon,  .St.  George  Francis  Robert,  son  of  St.  George 
Cuulfeild,  of  Donnm<»re  Custle,  co.  Moseommon,  to 
L.  A.,  dauglitcr  of  T.  IL  Crompton,  of  Kensington. 

COKDNER— ttVMI'SON.— C.  K.  Cordner,  of  Oriel  Lodp'. 
Antrim,  to  Anna  Elixa.  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
8yu)|>ton,  of  Kirhv  MisiMTtoii.  Yorkshire. 

Esi‘iNA.H>E— GILLMEU.— At  Trinltv  Church,  Milton, 
near  Gravesi'ii.l.  Reuben,  son  of  Major  l.spinasse,  of 
liuudrum,  co.  Dublin,  to  M.uleline  Josephine  Ellen, 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Tliompsou  Gillmer,  uf 
I'hiladeiphia.  U  8. 

Goldie  —  Coulston.— At  Sl  Ihihert's,  narT«>gate, 
Charles.  s«m  of  the  late  George  Goldie,  t»f  York,  to 
Teresa  Eiizaheth.  daughter  of  tho  lute  Gabriel 
CouiNton,  of  Lancaster. 

Goluney— Kua.'«KR.— At  Trinity  Church.  Paddington, 
Francis  Bennett  Goldiiey.  jtm.,  of  tho  Manor  H>iuse, 
Brixton.  to  Cliriatiua  Maedowall,  widow  uf  Wiiliuin 
Tulloh  Fraser. 

IlEwirr- Shipman.— At  AH  Faints',  Northampton, 
William  Henry  Hewitt,  of  Eastbourne-terracc,  Bays- 
water,  to  Mar>',  dauglitor  of  John  Shipman,  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill,  Northampton. 

H.iNN— Lamagraft.— At  St.  Stephen's,  Westltourne- 
park.  John  Mann,  of  Kttckland,  St.  Andrew,  Norfolk, 
to  l-^lir.a  Hale  (iiila),  daughter  of  .lohu  Lumacruft,  of 
42.  I  albot-terraee,  Wesixiuriu— park. 

Millwood— Amos.— At  HidvTrimtv Chiirrh.  Clnpham- 
common.  William  MiUwimmI,  of  the  Middle  Tem|»le, 
to  Sarah  Klixatn'tli,  daughter  of  C.  £.  Anius,  Cedars- 
road,  CInpliam-t'ommon. 

MunKo— JhK\  i.s. — At  Christ  Cliurch.  Croydon.  David 
Munro.  Aberduur,  Fife,  to  Joan  Robiiin.  daughter  of 
the  late  Peter  Jervis,  Walkvrn-park,  Herta 


Owen— IlENDERNON.— At  St.  George's  Church,  Bloom#* 
bury,  JoHCpIi  Gwen,  ol  ltM«wie>>  Co  Jane,  widow  uf 
Richard  Hmulersou,  uf  llettuu  HuUM.-,Belfurd,  Nortli- 
unil»er'Mnd. 

UH'KAKDh— Rickards.— At  St.  Mniy's,  Acton,  Walter 
Rickards,  tun  of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Ivickards,  of  Cual>y. 
Loiceitlvrsliirc.  to  Eleanor.  daugUtvruf  tlic  lute  Samuel 
Rickards,  of  Slinlimnr,  Acton. 

Ridiih.vloh— Smith. — At  llruera.  Clieshire,  George 
Ridehaigh,  of  I'niiston,  near  klanehi'sler,  to  >lary 
Elizabeth,  duuglitcr  uf  William  Smith,  uf  Saiglituu 
Tower.  Cheshire. 

Rowley- Ki.vo.— At  T«>rre,  Torriuay,  Tliomat  Rowley, 
of  100,  High-street,  Notting-hili.  to  Harriett  Hiism'y, 
daughter  uf  the  lute  D.  11.  Kin.',  of  Wiirerslow.  Wilts. 

8pk.N(  ER  —  B.vnfatHKU.  —  At  Spr.»wston.  N*»rfolk, 
Henry  Banks  S|K*ncv‘r,  of  Oxford,  to  Mary  Emma, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  U.  Banfather,  uf  spruwston. 

February  12. 

Barclay— Buxton.— At  West  Ham  Church,  Robert, 
son  of  .1.  Gurney  Barclay,  uf  Kiiott's-green.  Leyton, 
to  EUznlxuh  Ellen,  duiighur  uf  T.  Fuwell  Buxtuu,  of 
Ham  House.  West  Ham. 

Bellamy— Wray  — At  Rosher^  lllc,  in  Kent,  J.  W.  M. 
Bellamy,  of  AllaTi-terraco,  RoslierviUe,  to  Bessie, 
daughter  of  thu  iuU-  George  Wruy,  of  Chelmsford. 

BernaU— BkxEnT.— At  All  Saints’  Church.  Ihdvedere, 
Henry  Augustus,  tun  uf  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Beriuiu,  to 
Mury  E.,  daugliter  of  thu  late  .1.  Beni'st.  of  Jersey. 

Boulton— PiHPPhN.— At  Hright4»ii,  Williun)  .laraet 
Boultun.of  1,  Upper  ifoiitague-street,  RusiWll-square, 
t)  M..  daughter  of  the  late  .1.  Phip|H>n,  of  Briglitun. 

Brown — CoiH'ER.- At  Brighton,  Kicliard  Brown,  of 
Luton,  to  Mary,  daughter  uf  thu  latu  Emauuel  Cooper, 
of  Lundon. 

Cadman — NiniDLSON. — At  YVath-tipon-Deamc.  York¬ 
shire.  W.  J.  Smelter  Cadman.  sou  uf  Wm.  Cndinan, 
of  Wath-u|H»u-l>eame,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  O.  1*. 
Nicholson,  of  the  same  place. 

Ctioui  hlev — I'YSON.— At  Netherthong,  near  Hudders¬ 
field,  William  Crouehley,  of  Murtuu,  Surrey,  to  Ellen, 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Dvson.  of  Netherttorng. 

EdwaKD.^- Ruff.— At  St  ^ames’o.  Clapham-i>ark. 
William  Fcantlebury,  son  of  W.  Llovd  Edward  of 
Inverncss-gnrdens,  to  M.  G.  Ruff,  of  I'lnpham-com. 

FRKEI»01»V— l)EAU(fN.— At  6t.  Jlattlu  w's.  Brixton,  A.  J. 
F  ect>ody  to  Alice,  daughter  uf  thu  latu  Henry  Deacon, 
of  Portsmouth. 

Guhtekn- Maynard.— At  Puxford.  Daniel,  son  of 
Daniel  Gur  een.  «>f  Haverhill.  .'Suffolk,  to  Emma, 
daughter  of  K.  5Ia>'nard,of  Whittlesfurd.  Cambridge. 

11  CKMAS— Fekjht.— At  AH  Saints'  Church,  Up|HT 
Norwood,  Edwin  F'ranris  Hickman.  (’«>nsul-Gencral 
ill  Lomlon  for  the  Republic  of  Costu  Rica,  to  Sophia, 
daughtcrof  T.  Flight.of  Grccian-viIla,Upi>erNurwo«Hi. 

Howard— Werij.— At  All  Souls',  I.anglinm-place.Wm  , 
S4in  of  tho  lute  Thus.  Compton  Howard,  uf  Ui|M>n.  to 
Anne, daughtcrof  the  late  R.Welib.of  Claydon.  Buck.s. 

LEE.'iF — WEiGiir. — At  '■t.  Clement  Danes,  Richd.  Leese, 
of  Mark-lane,  to  Amie,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Weight,  of  Carey-slreet,  Strand. 

McClelland — Hei.i-— At  St.  i M*orge’s-road,  Glasgow, 
Amlrew  Sim|)Son  McClelland  !•>  KHz.  Aune.  daughter 
of  Henr>' Glas<tford  Beil,  Sheriff  of  LanarkHhire. 

P.tRKKR— M.vYNAHD.— ,At  Whitllesford,  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  Thomas  ,1..  son  of  Thomas  i'arker,  of  Whlltles- 
ford,  to  II.,  daughter  of  K.  Mnvnard.of  the  same  place. 

PIIELI  S  Dixon.— At  St  John's.  Houghton.  Cumbor- 
laml.  John  Phelps,  of  Houghton,  tt»  Sarah  Maria, 
daughter  of  Peter  James  Dixun,  of  Knells,  in  thu 
same  county. 

Tli.LEY'— .Morgan.— At  Kidderminster,  licnrv-  Arthur 
Tilley  to  Clara,  daughter  of  the  late  Thos.  Morgan, 
of  Broadwater.  Kidderminster. 

YVooD— Winn.— At  St.  Clary's.  Kilbnm,  Henry  Wood, 
son  of  the  late  llenr}’  YVood.  of  St.  Ji>hn'8-wood-pk., 
to  5Iary  E.,  daughter  of  tlie  late  YV.  YViun,  of  Lincoln. 

February  13. 

BarRer— Lofr.iiiioirori.n.— At  Holv  Trinity  Church, 
Tulse-hill,  Ciiurles  W<irthingt>>n  Hurber.  of  Presfwich, 
Manchester,  i«)  Isatod.  second  daughter  of  Thoinaa 
DuighUiroiU'li,  of  SelWiHKl-lodge.  Tu  se-hill. 

Ill.ORE — Finuij.EY. — At  SparHholt,  Berks,  Charles  Ch., 
sou  of  Cliarl'  s  Henry  B'ore.  of  Kuighisbridgo,  toAnn, 
daughter  of  William  Fi'ogley,  of  S{MirsholL 

lU’i.’RiiMtE— Cuff. — .Vt  AH S.^uD’ church,  Langhnm-pl.. 
St.  Mtirvlehoiie,  Cluirles  Kurhidge,  of  Si-uth  Wraxall 
C»)urt,  Wi’ta.  to  Sarah  Cni>i*,  daugliter  of  the  late 
Gcivgvl  iiff.  of  RmihaH,  Wi  ts. 

CARLYiix — CjIFgo!  .  —  At  Si.  Gciircc's,  If.snovcr-sqaare, 
Hev.  Clement  WinstjMdcyCnrlvt.n.  of  ^t.  Jiitt-in-Hose— 
land,  Conm  nll,  t>>  Cornelia,  uidow  of  J.  G.  Cregoe, 
of  rrewit’ilan,  CornwiiH. 

Ci:  'Ciox  -  Ui  ri*.— At  St.  .lames’-*  Church.  Paddington, 
Cupt.ilu  Mepl'cn  Lowl’iiT  Crofton.  It.N..  H.M..S. 
CuiiilM*rInud,  to  dll of  the  hiteSir  .1.  Reid.  Ht. 

llAl.E— HiM.oP.-At  Gclashlols.  J..hn  HaH.  to  Janet, 
daughter  of  tho  late  John  llivhip,  of  Galashiels. 

llol  JWELI.— CUMMING.— At  .'‘ilre.tthaui.  the  Uev.  YV.C., 
son  of  the  late  U.v.G  M.  |l--liue!l.of  Swnll-ov.  Lines, 
t'»  Georgina  S.,  da«i-.'!ii.T  of  ilu-  Into  G  D.  Cumming. 

HoWARD-EiTON.-At  NiPitwieh.  Tlmmas  Hownni.  of 
BrookfieM,  to  Fr.an<-«‘H  Ellen,  dnus'hter  of  the  late 
Jolin  Kyt->;i,  of  Nuntvvich. 

IxfJHAM— KipnY’.— .\t  Itaniptoii.  Mi<l.Hos<'x,  Frederic 
Ingham,  »f  Wortley.  iienr  laa'ds,  to  Anna,  daughter 
of  Holiert  Kirliy.  of  Hampton. 

P.tRKFR — KNi‘:Hr.— At  Steveoton.  Rev.  YVni.  Henry 
I’urkor,  to  Fraii' cs  L«>ui:<a  Knight,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  YY’m,  Knight.  Steveiil«ui. 

Sai.TER— ButHV.s.  At  Avebury.  Thos.  Knight  Salter, 
Mount-stnvt,  I.ondon,  to  Catherine,  daughter  uf 
George  Brown,  Avelmiy.  Wilts. 

SroiT— PURVIS.  At  St.  Attdrew’s,  llolbom,  Richard 
8cott  to  Ylary  EIiza>>eth  Purvis. 

Smalley- Ei.V.  -  At  st.  Marylelmnc  Church,  YY'ilHam 
Smallev.  127.  Fleid-strect.  tu  Mary,  daugliter  of  Thos. 
R.  EH,  of  St.  Johii’s-woo<|. 

Swe.vu.s — Kki-I.Y.— AtSf.  Peter's  Church,  E.tti)n-square, 
.lames  Frcilcrick  Sweats,  of  Ke.'e’.it-street,  to  Alice 
YVinifretl.  tiaughter  of  YViHimn  Kelly,  of  Piiidico. 

Y’iiigde — M.\«'D>»r»;.vi«— At  st.  John'-  Clmreh.  Atigcll- 
town.  Brixton,  Hi  nry  YVin.  Ayres  Virg->c,  to  Petrucia 
Rutherfonl  Sinclair,  daughter  uf  Mr.  MacDougol,  of 
the  City  of  Londtoi  Sch«>oI. 

YY'att — ArTEIL— At  Brighton.  Chas.  Cracknel!  YY’atta, 
of  Cliftonvilla,  to  Martlta,  daughter  of  John  Arter« 
Havant,  Hanti. 
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WB1.IIT— EDM5.— At  Bt  Andrew's  Chnrch,  Pl3rmonth, 
the  Kct.  a.  a.  Welby,  Tollerton,  Nottinphamthire,  to 
Bertha  Bubraona,  danghterof  the  late  Kthvard  K<Uin. 

Brecon,  the  Uev.  Tliomas 
Woodhouv^.  of  Otterhampton.  Homemct,  to  Elizabeth 
Anne,  daughter  of  1>.  Thomas,  Watton  llonae,  Brecon. 

February  14. 

B«inmT— BOT.Ttr.— At  Christ  Chnrch,  Plymouth,  the 
UeT.  Theophilus  Bennett,  of  Pl.^miouth.  to  Caroline 
Ann,  widow  of  William  F.  boltan.  of  I'lymouth, 

llARPRn^l^RiCK. — At  l.iverpool,  Uicharil  Harper,  of 
LiTerpool,  to  Sarah  Maria,  daughter  of  Bobert  Price, 
Bryneoah,  Mu  d. 

11 .« RKii A Li^— J A M KR.— At  TIoIt  Trinity,  ITnverstoek>hilt, 
Pembroke  Marshall,  late  4dth  Keichnent,  to  Annie, 
daughter  of  C.  F.  James,  of  llaverstock^hUL 

February  15. 

ABciilR— Maoicbs.— At  St.  Paneras  Church,  Oeorge 
Richard  Wvfceham,  aon  of  the  late  .fobn  Wykehatn 
Archer,  of  ^akler^square.  to  Anna  l{o«a,daii|rlitor  of 
the  late  George  Megniis.  of  T>%'>rkenhnm.  Midtllosex. 

Acdi.bt— Smith.— At  All  saints'.  Paddington,  the  Itiglit 
Hon.  George  lUl.  Thicknesse-Tuuehet,  Lord  Audley, 
Margaret  Anne,  widow  of  James  William  Smith,  of 
15,  Olourester-aquare. 

Atlrs— Tiiornr.— At  Bt  John's.  Hackney,  John  Mount 
Ayles.  of  Waltham,  Keut,  to  Elizabeth  Julia,  widow 
of  J.  N.  Thome. 

Elliot  RoRi.Nsoy,— At  Puratow,  Surrey.  Gilbert  8., 
aon  of  William  Elliot,  of  Btratford*green,toCothenno 
Maria,  daughter  of  William  Robinson,  of  Rurstow. 

BbubRRT— Biirlton.*  At  St  Paul's,  Caraden-square. 
Ch.  Ilsnry  Herbert  of  Stap1e«inn,  to  Zela.  daughter  of 
the  late  .l(dm  Hammond  Shelton,  of  Che'sea. 

JONS'*  RCFFiX.— AtTrinityChurch,  Paddington,  Lieut 
Fretleriek  Jones,  ItN.,  to  Susanna  MuwU,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Rufflii,  of  l>over. 

Lliewbli.yx— KxioiiT.— At  Tunbridge,  Peter  Uowell 
Llewellyn  to  Mary  Knipht 

Bcru.s— Faiklam.— At  st  Mary's,  Islington,  John  A., 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Rufus,  of  Reading,  to  Jane  S., 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  W.  Pairlam,  of  I<ondon. 

SIIOPI'KR-OUNDRY.— At  the  parish  church,  Islington, 
Joseph  Shnppee  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Wm.  Guudry, 
Lodurs,  Bridport. 

Vox  SciiWAKTZ  Dl  SAOXE.-At  Havre,  F.  W.  von 
Schwartz,  of  Liverpool,  to  Marie  Anno  E.,  daughter 
of  A.  Prior  da  Saone,  of  Havre. 

February  17. 

BOXXIX— PiLtAKS.— At  Florence,  William  Wlni^eld 
Bonnin  to  Margaret  Jans,  daughter  of  John  Wilson 
Pillans,  of  Florence. 

CocKixn — Lank.— At  Streatham,  the  Rev.  Ralph  D. 
Cocking,  of  Mai<la-vale.  to  Sibylla  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Captain  J.  E.  Lane,  R.N. 

UooPBii  — ORe.sro<’K.  —  At  Southampton.  Fredrick 
John  iloo|wr,  of  Portsmouth,  to  Julia,  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Grestock. 

February  IS. 

ACBES — Flcb.— At  8*.  Mary  Magdalen,  London,  John 
Acres,  uf  Koydon  llainlct.  Es.<».  x,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Elce,  of  Cliigvvoll. 

AxhuklI/— Wait.— At  Ihlinburgii,  John  Ansdell,  St. 
Helen's.  Lancashire,  to  Aimie  Trail,  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Watt,  Glasgow. 

Bickxri.l — Pkaksun.— At  Urighton.  Edgar  Bicknell, 
of  Bromley,  Kent,  to  Eliza  Kate  Pearson,  niece  of 
J.  T.  Homer,  of  Heme>hill.  .Surrey. 

DnWKKK— Fkn.nkil— At  Kzeter,  Frederick  Bow’ker,  of 
Laiikhills.  Winchester,  to  Julia  Auu  Hardy,  daughter 
of  the  late  James  F«nner. 

Bl’LMSK— TiioKxrox.— At  Holy  Trinity,  Drompton. 
E.  Bulmer,  ItN.U.,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  George 
Thornton,  of  Sydney,  N.8.W. 

CORBK— Rf.rrsfokii.— .tt  Stradbally,  the  Rev.  William 
Power  C>obbe,  of  (Monegam,  to  Jane  Selina,  daughter 
of  the  late  Col.  BeresforU,  R.A,of  V\  oodhouic,  co. 
Waterford. 

ConetERB- LBi'ETiT.— At  Paris,  Ernest  Isidore  Cor- 
biere.  of  Unslow’-square,  to  Marie,  daughter  of  Uoua 
Lei>etit,  Chateau  de  Nouaiit,  Nonnaiidy. 

Macaulay— N'KKDiiAkl.— At  Pen«hurst,  Harry  Den¬ 
man.  aon  of  the  late  Henry  William  Macaulay,  to 
Selina  Maude,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Needham,  of  Vancouver's  Is'aml. 

M.tLTOX  —  Domvilk.— At  SL  John's,  Ozford-squnre. 
C.  J.  Mahon  to  Isabe'la  51arin,  widow  of  C.  Domviie. 

Boc;Klt'* — R.tXsitAM*. — At  Louth,  Clement  Rogers,  of 
Greenheys,  Manc'iester,  to  Ju'.sy  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  Into  BIr.  Rnnslmw.  of  I«out!i. 

VAX  Stkai'RLNZKI:  — R  At  Richmond,  York¬ 

shire.  the  Rev.  .\!bcrt  .1.  Vati  Strnul>eiizec,  of  Stahiton 
in  Cleveland,  to  Eiiznitctli,  daughter  of  the  lute 
R.  8.  1).  It.  Roper,  of  Richmond.  Yorkshire. 

WKnnKii  — Jdhn.sto.n.— At  Bloukstown  Church,  eo. 
Dublin,  Clioric*  i'hiUip  Webber,  of  Carrowcuilcn, 
CO.  Sligo,  to  1^'tiiia  MAri.au,  daughterof  Jumes  John¬ 
ston,  of  Maghe  onieua  Castle,  oo.  Fermanagh. 

WniTBRK.Mr— .srFl'lirN‘*ox.— At  All  Miinfs'  Chnrch, 
Knighlshridge,  S.  C.  Wiiitbruad,  of  Soulhlll,  Buds,  to 
Lady  Blary  .SU'phcnson. 

Wysaud— llKiU'.— At  8L  Gabrlel'a  Church*  Pimlico, 
the  Uov.  Alex.  Philipj^  Wys-ird,  of  Lyss.  Canton  do 
Berne,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  T.  Higgs,  Chariug-cruss. 

February  19. 

AsmvOR'ni— Hick.— At  8t.  Peter's,  Bolmont,  E*lmnnd, 
aon  of  Edmund  Ashworth,  of  Kgerton  Hall,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Elixalretli,  daughter  of  John  Hick,  of  11111  Top, 
Itolron-le-Mours. 

CoOKi  — AltKi:!.!..— At  Winterlwnmo,  M.  A.  Cooke,  of 
Kew  York,  to  D'<rnthy  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Arkcll.  of  Wittenhnm. 

Daxifl— Srii.WLLU— At  Epsom,  Wm.  Clement  Daniel, 
of  R|>soni.  V  Agnes  Maria,  daughter  of  George  Btil- 
wcH.  of  I'psom. 

llAirvt.Y— SiiAW. — At  Cuiton,  Kent,  tl»o  Rev.  Spencer 
Philip  li:t  vey  to  Margaret  Augusta,  daughter  uf  the 
Rev.  W.  Slmw.  of  Cuxton. 

MAsKi:KY— It  At  Sneiston,  Dcrb\*H!iirc.  Henry  S. 

Maskrt^y,  of  Mount  PloasHiit,  to  Annie,  daughter  of 
W.  Hates,  of  hneSton  tJottngc. 

BODhins — HiTK.— At  Shrophain,  Norfolk,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  R<d>bins,  of  Sbrojtham, 
to  Henry  John  Hut  k,  of  Cressage,  "nlop. 

Uii:i:mai;ck— Fifi.o.— At  Tamworth,  George,  son  of 
tiro  late  T.  D.  L’rermarck,  of  Guernsey,  to  Medora, 
diaghtcr  of  W.  N.  Field,  of  T.amworth. 


February  90. 

Adams — Bullet. — At  Readlog,  Henry  Atherton,  aon 
of  the  Rev.  K.  L.  Adama,  of  Sbere,  Surrey,  to  Mary 
I>ouita,  daughter  of  P.  A.  Bulley,  Fiiar-st.,  Reading. 

Ai.x.sWORTII— 1*  iKKiNSOX.— At  Preston.  Thus.  ^Villialll, 
aon  of  the  lato  William  Ainsworth,  of  RUckbuni,  to 
Katie,  daughter  of  William  Parkinson,  of  Preston. 

Ball — K.nox.— At  Monkstown  Church,  William  Clare 
Ball,  Assislant-Cumniissaiy-General,  to  Elizabeth, 
dsu^terof  the  Rev.  Ediuuud  D.  11.  Knox,  uf  Kil- 
6ynu,  CO-  Limerick. 

Bkkxrkx— Maclkod.— At  SouUiseo,  Herbert  Berners, 
CapL  43rd  Regt.,  to  Flora,  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  Macleo*!,  .Scots  Greys. 

BUKWXU— Rii'iiAitDBOX.— AtBsnilead,  Richard  Henry, 
son  of  Richard  Urewer,  of  Kiclimond,  to  Emily  Auii, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Richardnon,  of  Banatead. 

Dkykk— Chadwick.— At  Honisey,  Thomas  John,  aon 
of  J.  Bryer,  of  Woodbt'iTy  Down,  to  Elizabeth  butler, 
daughter  of  S.  Chadwick,  of  Grseu-lancs. 

COLKMAX— Mackay.— At  UostMiri,  Edmund  Walter 
Coleman,  R.N.,  to  Annie  lleiirietta,  daughter  of 
George  Mackay,  Royal  llosnital,  llaslar. 

Cow — Vhinr.— .\t  Alexaudrta,  John,  son  of 

('apt.  Cow,  of  Temple.  Ewell,  Keut,  to  Clementine 
Eiigdnie  Marie,  daughter  of  Alphonse  Vigne,  of 
Alexandria. 

DAUBKXKY-DArnsXKT.— At  Spring-grove,  Middlesex, 
the  Rev.  Giles  Dauboney.  of  Lydiurd  Tregoz,  Wilts, 
to  Elizabeth  Sopiiia,  daughter  uf  the  late  LieuL-Ueu. 
Henry  Daubeney,  K.H. 

Drakk— Dh'KINsox.— At  Alston,  James  Drake,  of 
Huddersfield,  to  Isabella  Friend,  daughter  of  the  lato 
William  Dickinson,  of  Alston.  Cumberland. 

Fontlu —  White. —  At  All  Souls'.  Langham-place, 
K4tmond,  son  of  Edmond  Foster,  of  Cambriige,  to 
Arabella,  daughter  of  John  B.  White,  of  Chislehurst. 

Got'DltY — Sri.NCKiL— At  Leicester,  Thomas  Ooudby.of 
Hinckley,  to  Harriet  Matilda,  daughter  uf  the  late 
Charles  8|>cnccr,  of  Leicester. 

Gri.iux— Kklly.— At  Wolverhampton,  I.  Ignatius 
(irelian,  of  Cumberland,  United  States,  tu  Mary 
Jostqdiine,  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  Kelly,  of 
Scrogg.  CO.  Roscommon. 

Grovl— Loxh. — At  Carlton,  Csmbs,  William  Richard 
Grove,  of  Su  Ives,  to  Maria  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
ilanslip  Long,  of  Carlton. 

Uawouth— CtlARXUCK.— At  St  James's,  Pioeadilly, 
Edmund  llaaortii,  of  Churchdale.  Derbyshire,  to 
Harriett  Dorothea,  widow  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cliarnock. 

IIOKXKY— HOKXBY.— At  St .lamcs's, Paddington,  Hugh 
Hilton  Hornby,  of  Kibhy  Hal),  Loncashire,  to  Geor- 
giaiia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  llumhy,  of 
Hnyston  Hill,  Salop. 

UUXT—  Rl\micy _ AtSt  Martin's-ln-the-Fields, Walter 

Itobert  Hunt,  of  Moutngue-phice,  Russell-s(|uare,  to 
Susannah,  daughter  of  Bl.  II.  Ulamey.  Chariiig-crots. 

Jelly— UUDLKY. — At  St  Saviour's,  Oxton,  the  Rev. 
John  Honafous  Jelly,  Stniybridge,  to  Emily  Anne 
Clara,  daiighur  of  the  lato  Johu  Dudley,  of  Wiiis- 
ford,  Cheshire. 

Makkyat— Fakfax.— At  Trinidad,  Albert  Pallisor,  son 
of  Charles  Marr^ot,  of  Kocii'ston-squarc,  to  Blario 
Ana,  daughter  uf  J.  M.  Furfan,  of  San  Joseph's. 

Mil.XK — S^xkky.— At  Cardiff.  Clias.  Bliliie,  of  Wands- 
worlh-rd.,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  lato  Samuel 
John  Sankey,  of  Itaiiiham,  Kent 

Udlisox— SlloutiS.— At  St  Duiistan's  Chnrch,  Step¬ 
ney,  Alexander  Strachan  Molison.  of  How,  to  Sarah 
Ann.  daughter  of  tho  late  John  Wal  is  >hore«. 

PiiiLtira  —  Mai.lktt.  —  At  st  Blury's  Blagdalcne, 
Southwark,  Dinah  Oram  Mailctt,  ineco  of  the  late 
J.  C.  Oram,  of  Lamlwth,  to  Henry,  son  of  the  lato 
Henry  Phillips,  of  Finchley. 

RaxdlLl — Co'«iF.it— At  St  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington, 
Henry  Itniulull,  of  Regent-street,  to  Emily,  daughter 
of  Henry  Cosit-r,  of  Argv  ll-road,  Kensington. 

RANKI-Mi*— Vkai..— At  Chichester,  tlic  Rev.  G.  Ranking, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Ute 
lato  William  Veal,  of  Pctersfleld. 

Rktiaudmix— Bitf.WErt-^At  Richmond,  Sarrey,  Thos. 
Alfred,  son  of  Thomas  Richnrdm>n,  uf  Banstend,  to 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Richard  Brewer,  of  Richmond. 

ScilWEiT/.Eit— El.LKUtiY.— At  Harbomc,near  Birming¬ 
ham,  11.  Scliwcitzi'r  to  Francis,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Kllcrby,  of  Whitwell,  Y’orkshire. 

Scorr— BlATllKK.— At  Holywell,  Ralph  Robert  Scott 
HOth  Regt,  to  Chnrlutu*  alary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thonnia  Blather,  Glyu  Abbot,  lloiywelL 

8F.AKKOOKK  —  Law.  —  At  St  Murylebone  Church, 
Charles,  son  of  J.  Scahrooke,  of  Grays,  to  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Law,  of  Graya. 

Sevizle — WiLt.a.— At  Ealing,  Samuel  W.*  Searle  to 
E'iza  Ann,  daughU'r  of  John  Wills,  of  Ealing. 

SiH.'iox.'t — COLLi.N.sox.— At  Worksop,  Francis,  son  of 
tho  late  Francis  Sissons,  to  Sarah  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  late  Francis  CoUiuMin,  all  of  Worksop. 

Suvukow — .SWKKT.— At  St.  George's,  Ilanovcr-aaaare, 
Frederick  Sparrow,  of  South  Audley-street  to  Judith 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Thomas  Sweet 

STAN.HnURY  — Slack.— At  All  Saints',  Wandsworth, 
William  Price  Stanolmry  to  Helen  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Richard  B.  Shirk,  of  i>outhflei(Ls,  Wandsworth. 

Sw.vxx— hTitit'KLAXD.— At  Longsight,  Blsuchcstcr,  the 
Rev.  Percivai  Fierncs  Swann  to  Fanny  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  Fltlward  Strickland. 

WATaox— Howt:.H.->At  Porchester,  Hants,  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Watson,  of  Ickleford,  Herts,  to  Isabel,  widow 
,  of  Frederick  Howes. 

February  22. 

AxDEnsox— Steyex.— At  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Jas  Anderson,  of  Strnndtow'n  House,  co.  Down, 
to  Anna  .lane,  daughter  of  William  Steven,  of 
Upper  Plilllitnore-gardens. 

AXGEitKTtlX  —  Hdauk  — At  St.  George's,  Ilanover- 
square,  William  «f.  N.,  son  of  W.  Aogersteiii,  of 
Blackhetth.  to  Ati  usta  Frances  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  lloaro.  Hart. 

D  vw.sox— BtHiDY.— At  Surbiton,  Alfred  Dawson,  of 
I'piier  TuLse-!)iP.  to  Alice  Blatilds,  daughter  uf  John 
Blnrtcll  Hoihty.  of  Surhiton-hill. 

Fan.mnu— AUoakdf.— At  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Assumption,  l^ind')]!,  Jno.  Henry  Fanning,  of  Water¬ 
ford,  to  Elizabeth  Jo«ephine,  daughter  of  Francis 
Joseph  Augarde,  of  l!anipstcn<l. 

Girttius — JtiXFS.— At  SL  Bennett's  and  8t.  Peter's, 
Paul's-wharf.  William  Henry,  son  of  the  lato  Hubert 
Griggs,  of  Canterbury,  to  HarrietL  daughter  of  Ed- 
wanl  Jonca,  of  Upper  Thamus-streeL 


IlALLETT  — Farr!:xbrro.  — At  8L  Mary't  Church, 
Nlington,  Thomas  Richard,  son  of  the  lats  Jets# 
llaMett.  of  Rotherliitlie,  to  Louisiana,  daughter  ef 
John  Farrenberg.  of  Islington. 

IloLcoMitK— POLi.iitD.— At  Finchley,  Joseph  Francis 
llolcoml>e.  of  Great  James^treet.  Bedfortl-row,  to 
Alice  Deane,  daughter  of  John  Pollard  of  Finchley. 

PoitTKlt— Ki.Ei'ZKoWHKL— At  Paris.  James  Porter, 
Coinmis«ioner  of  Customs,  China,  to  Cecile  Josephine 
Adair,  daughter  of  the  late  Culuuel  Klecskowski, 
of  Bnissi'ls. 

Vakli.y — UuftTtowa.— At  St  Paul's,  Onslow-sqoara, 
Brtmipton,  Frederick  Charles,  son  of  C.  S.  Varley,  of 
Chelsea,  t<»  Emma  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Scrit  Burrows. 

Wkuu  — AUAITX.— At  St  Mary's,  Stoke  Newington, 
Artliur  Williams,  son  of  William  Webb,  of  Stoks 
Newington,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  James  B.  Austin, 
of  Stoke  Newington. 

Wii.i.fAMs— Weduwood.— At  Coldharbour,  the  Bev. 
Arthur  C.  V’aughan  Williams,  of  Down  Ampney, 
Gloucusterthiio.  to  Margaret  Susan,  daughter  of  J. 
W’odgwootl,  of  Leithilt-placc,  Surrey. 

Yorxu— MAHi'LRHo.s.— At  St  John's  Churoh,  South 
Hackney .  Etlwanl  Jarvis  Tarver,  son  of  W.  S.  Y'oung, 
of  Vauzhull-bridgo-road,  Westminster,  to  Emily, 
daugiiterof  Thomas  Mastcrson,of  South  Hackney. 

February  23. 

Ciini.Mni.BT  —  Russell  —  At  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch,  Spanish-place,  Annie,  widow  of  Henry 
Philip  Chuluieley,  uf  Urandaby,  York,  to  Henry  p. 
BussvlL 

February  24. 

Ramsay— 8ANnTS.—At  st  Peter's,  Baton-square,  Hugh 
Francis,  N>n  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  Bart,  to  Jane 
Blaria,  daughter  uf  Gon.  F.  11.  Sandyo,  BengM  Army, 
of  Cheltenham. 

SliAW— Lke.— At  Holy  Trinity  ('hureh,  Sloane-street, 
Job  ),  B«>iiuf  John  J.  Shaw,  of  Westmiiuter,  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Lee,  of  Oxford. 

Veku — Ram  UZ. — At  St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  W.  Vero, 
of  Atherstone,  Warwickahire,  to  llenrieito  Jeuny, 
daughter  of  BI.  llonrl  Ramus,  Geneva. 

VKitscUDVLK— Db  SKUAVALtB.— At  St  Pcter'o,  Dublin, 
James  Lorenzo  Verschoyle,  Capt  tifitli  Regt,  to  Caro¬ 
line  Elizabeth  d'Aaseruto,  daughter  of  Lu  Marquis 
d'Aasereto  De  Seravalle,  of  ViauiJIa,  Spain. 

February  25. 

Campdkll— Kat.— At  Dalston,  Cumberland,  Daniel 
Colin  (Campbell,  of  Ilaseley  llall,  Warwickshire,  to 
llosHie  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Wilson 
Kny,  of  Carlisle. 

Crakltox— CllAKl.TOX.— At  Lsmbcth  Church,  Charles 
Chapman,  son  of  Charles  Charlton,  of  Oxford-street, 

I  to  Laura,  daughter  of  tho  late  George  Charlton,  of  6, 

I  Acre-lane,  West  Urixton. 

I  Daviim— IlARWicK.— AtSt  Andrew'sChureb,Holboni, 

I  Stephen  Davies  to  Rose  Mary  Barwick. 

I  Del  Balzo— Okfukii.— At  Florence,  the  Due  del  Balao 
I  to  Lady  Dorothy  Elizabeth  Mary  Walpole,  daughter 
I  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

Ferxie— Si  ANTOX.- At  Trinltv  CHiurch.  Sloane-street, 
Kirwan  Joseph  Feriiio,  of  llaftor  House,  Orkcdal, 
NorAvsy,  to  Aun  Caney,  daughur  of  Uie  late  Stephen 
J.  B.  Stanton,  of  Hendon. 

Goode — heath.— At  At  Bfnrylebone,  London,  Charles, 
aon  of  the  loteThos.  Goode,  of  Conglutun,  tu  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  llenth,  of  London. 

GWYX— JKKMY.— At  Hinghutn,  Norfolk,  Reginald  T. 
Gwyn,  2ud  Queen's  Royals,  to  Sopliia  lloMriotta, 
daughter  of  tlio  late  Isaac  J.  Jenuy,  of  Staufivld 
Hall.  Norfolk. 

IlEiT— Heywood.— At  St  Barnabas  Cliureh,  Hollo* 
way.  E  K.,  son  of  J.  K.  Hctt,  of  IsU  iglon,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Christina,  daughter  of  T.  S.  llvywo^,  ILN., 
of  Holloway. 

IloTCTlKiX— Youxn.— At  St.  BInry  Abbott's,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Henry  Annesley  Hotchkin,  Clare  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  Mary,  widow  of  Alexander  Young. 

III'STWICK—Camiduk.— At  St  Michael  le  Rolf  rcy.  York, 
Thomas  Hustwick,  .soham.Csnibridge«hire,to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  lato  Dr.  Camidge. 

KlXO— KankIX.— At  Groat  SUmbridge,  BUsex,  T.  King, 
to  Louisa,  daughter  of  William  Hugh  Raukhi,  w 
Broom-hills,  Great  Stambridge. 

Lai'UEMandaye— Le  MARCilANT.->At  the  Bavariaa 
Chapel,  Warwick-street,  Ch.  Henry  Lupreraandays 
to  Blanche  Blaude  Bfargaret,  daughter  of  Lieut-Oen- 
Sir  Gaspanl  Le  Marchant 

Lodku— SMITH.— At  Acton,  Francis  William  Lodcr,  of 
Brixton,  to  LouUa  Mary,  daughter  of  James  omlth, 
of  Acton. 

M'C'AY— Crook^IIAXK.— At  Clonleigh,  Henry  H^y* 
Londonderry,  to  Racie  Anne,  daughter  of  Samuel  X 
Croukshank,  Lifford. 

O'Gkady— ViNCE.NT.— At  Clonlara  Church,  co.  (Htia, 
Dudley  O'Grady,  of  Pros|>ect  House,  co.  Limerick,  to 
11. 11..  daughter  of  U.  Vincent,  of  Sunmicr-hlll,co.  Clara. 

Po.sxElT- DlXO.X.  At  Ke-wlrk,  George  Posiiett,  of 
Enniskerry,  eo.  Wicklow,  to  Isaliclla  l..oiii«a,  daughtsr 
of  the  late  W.  Dixon,  of  Graaf  Reinet,  South  Amct. 

BOHKita— FowDKX.— At  Cudliam.  Henry  Grove  Hum¬ 
phreys,  son  of  the  late  RolM*rt  .loscph  Rogers,  of 
lUnMtstend.to  Helen  Amelia  Blurruy,  daughter  oftho 
late  Reginald  Fowden,  of  Beckcnbuin. 

Rodkilh— H.\MlLTtiX.— At  .''t  Paul's  Clinrch,  Ontlow* 
square.  Waller  Lacy,  son  of  the  late  Francis  James 
Newman  Rogers,  u(  Rainsoomlie,  Wilts,  to  Hermiont 
Lucy,  (laughter  of  the  talc  John  J.  E.  Hamilton. 

ROOKK  >  NeitlkFhLD.— At  St.  Michuid’s,  Highgata, 
Peter  11.  Rooke,  of  tho  Middle  Temple,  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Into  J.  S.  Netilefold.  of  lllghgate. 

BOs.h  Piiii.LiUH.— At  St.  tiilesH,  ('aiiilHTweli,  John 
Ross,ofFnlrnu>uiit-villn,  Putney,  to  Constat  loe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  J.  Uhi)li|)s.  of  Ashvlllu,  Battersca-pk. 

Sm.M.I.wood  Kkll— At  B^igbaston  Church,  John 
Smallwood,  of  Castle  Broiitwich.  to  Rosiilmd.dau^- 
ter  of  the  late  Charles  Ayh-tt  Kell,  of  Packwood. 

Smith— LboVD.-At  Unih,  Henry  Gilbert  Smith,  of 
Ftiirlight  Manly,  to  Anna  Louisa,  daughter  of  tbS 
late  Eiiwanl  Lloyd. 

Stuakt-Scott.— At  SL  James's,  riocadllly.  Louisa 
Sydney,  daughter  of  O.  J.  Scott,  of  lieltou-StraDge, 
Salop,  to  Major  W.  E.  Stusrt,  15th  King's  Hussars. 

Wallace— llARTEiL— At  Eccles.  Alexander  Paleonsr, 
son  of  the  late  L.  A.  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh,  to  Katha^ 
rliw  Louisa,  daughter  of  William  Harter,  of  Hops, 
Bccics,  Manchester. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


WHmWAT^KF.wrOHBB.— At  8t  Marjp’s.  Rtoka  New 
iBftoD,  Philip  Wliitowajr.  of  Runcorn,  Cheihire,  to 
M*>7  Ann.  denchtcr  of  Wm.  Luter  Newoombe,  of 
Ui^burj  NovV'park.  lelingtou. 

February  26. 

Hanssli^POLLARD _ At  81.  Mnrylet>one,  Henry  Men- 

•ell,  of  I'ark-roadf  UfK''»t'»*i»ai’k,  to  llourietla, 
daui^ter  of  J.  W.  Pollaril,  of  Marylcboue>roud. 
February  27. 

PtARtR— 'WTAIT.— At  Lowick  parish  church,  II.  E. 
|>raper,  Mr»t  OlHcvr  Saxon,  to  Sarah  Anne 

Wyatt,  of  llannoor  Coatlr,  dau^tcr  of  Samuel 
Wyatt,  of  Jursu.v. 

KiRU— WiUioN.— At  Chriat  Church,  Clapham,  Wniiam 
Wooley,  aoD  of  William  Kiufr,  of  Hurnicy-road, 
Stocfcwell,  to  Adn  KUsaboth,  daughter  of  Henry 
Wilton,  of  Uuiuii-gruvu,  Clapham. 

McUoOALL— Uoi.ie.- At  SL  Andrew’s,  Holbom,  W.  L. 
McDouall,  to  Priscilla,  daughter  of  the  late  Abraham 
Oole.  of  Chelaea. 

PATTJlKaoM— WINPIRLD.— At  the  church  of  8t  Alphe^, 
Greenwich.  II.  P.  Patterson,  of  Temnie,  to  Charlotte 
Winfleld,  niece  of  Die  late  William  Edwards,  of  York- 
gata,  UecontVpark. 

PowKK-ILtiNtiBK.— At  Ht.  Peter’s  Church,  Raton-sq., 
Arthur  (ieorgo  Clavering  Power,  il.M.'a  105th  Ki'gt, 
to  Caroline  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Baiuger,  of  lleighain,  near  Norwich. 

February  29. 

GORDON— Rodrrtr.— At  IloM,  Ilorefordihire.  Alex¬ 
ander  Gordon,  of  Hank  Utlicos,  Ross,  to  Klixabeth 
Boberta,  of  tho  Royal  Hotel,  Kohs. 
lAWiM — HAnuisoN.— At  Malpaa,  Francis  William,  son 
of  tho  late  John  I<ewis,  of  Ty  Dee,  MonmoutliHhiro, 
toEiiiily  Uwyniie,dauKhtC'r«f  U.  Harrison,  of  Malpas. 
Hitcalp— Wllkr.— At  Reigate,  Charles  T.  P.  Metcalf. 


of  Cannington,  Somerset,  to  Klizubeth,  daughter 
the  late  Joseph  Darbet'  Wilks,  11.E.1.C.S. 

Vndate-L 

BiiD-RallinoaL.— At  Sweet  Dank,  Uarkinch,  N.D., 
David  Reid,  of  Shaiighue,  to  Josiie  Alaton,  daughter 
of  WiHiam  Ilallingal. 

WiLKii— TAiTt:. — AtSt.,Tohn'a  Church,  Oxford-square, 
Augustus  Wilkie  to  Prances  Weston  Taite,  niece  of 
Mr.  Taite,  13,  Porchestur-place,  Hyde-park. 

March  1. 


LiTT— JORAA.— 'At  Bordeaux,  Emo't  Levy  to  Posalic, 
daughter  of  Uio  lato  L.  Jonas,  of  London  and  Paris. 

Willbor-Buyan.— At  St.  Stephen'a  Church.  Bayi- 
water,  Thomas  Mansel  Willson,  son  of  T.  M.  WillS4m, 
of  Dsrke's  Lodge,  Herts,  to  Annie  Caroline  Bryan, 
irrsnddaughu^r  of  the  late  Philip  Palmer,  of  The 
Hatch,  near  Windsor. 

March  3. 

STODDART— Heppru.— At  8k  Saviour’s  Church,  Pad¬ 
dington,  Charles  Henry  StoddarL  Lieut  103rd  Royal 


Bombay  Fusiliers,  to  Sophia  EUtabeth,  daughter  of 
bobert  Ueffer. 

JtforcA  3. 

ACEIILET— IIERDERSOR.— At  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Sealhport,  Henry,  son  of  William  Aekerley,  of  Ulan- 
lMX>gan,  Montgomeryshire,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  tho 
IstsJ.  J.  Hendorson,  of  Rylstone  House,  Skipton-in- 
Craven. 

4ar.K-DAVis.— At  the  Church  of  8.  Catherine,  Holt, 
Wiltshire,  Hammond  Allen,  of  Leeds,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  J.  E.  Davis,  of  Holt,  Wiltshire. 

BACHiA>K>BUTLCit.-At  Uoysion,  HerU,  Robert  W'm. 
Bsebl'>r,  of  Uuyston,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  late 
Wm.  Field  Butler,  of  the  same  place. 

llAHLHit — Lkwin.— At  Sk  George's,  Hanover-square, 
Edward  Spread  Beamish,  Cnpk  Royal  Artillery,  aou 
of  the  Rev.  llenr^  Hamilton  Beamish,  vicar  of  Wim- 
bith,  Essex,  to  Diana  Spencer,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Mortimer  Lewin. 

Bcu.—SrKNGK.— At  Glasgow,  George  Constable  Gildart 
Bel',  of  Metling  Hall,  Lancashire,  to  Eliza  Spence, 
widow  of  the  late  Henry  Spence,  of  Ixntdon. 

•ORMAR— PEnci  VALI..— At  St.  Mory’s,  Islington.  James 
0.  Borman  to  Julia  R.  Pcrcivall,  both  of  Holloway. 


lOtRADAiLE-PoSTLE.— At  8k  Luke’s,  Cheltenham, 
Ctpk  George  Bilwin  B  •rradailo,  of  the  Madias  Staff 
CMps,  son  of  George  Borradaile,  of  Cheltenham,  to 
Maris  Murlhs,  daughter  of  R.  Postle,  of  Cheltenham. 
vOLLlXS— St.  Quinti.v.'— At  Bromley  Sk  Leonard’s, 
Caleb,  son  of  Caleb  Collina,  of  Brighton,  to  Amelia 
Jemima,  daughter  of  tlio  late  George  Sk  Quhitiu,  of 
H.H.’sCuAtoms. 

w-Campuki.l.— At  Comber.  Walter  Fry,  AssUtant- 
rargeon  H.M.’a  Indian  Anny,  to  Mary,  widow  of 
James  Campbell,  jim.,  of  Helfask 
BARKAN — TuROK.— At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington, 
Harmon,  Doputy-Adj.-Ocn.,  Windward 


oner, 

ath^ 

dope, 


J  l)opiity-A(lj.-Gcn.,  »indward 

Uy®  l^'vard  Islands  to  Helen  Margaret,  daughter 
w  the  late  J.  Tonga,  of  .S:ai  boro'  Castle.  Eden  Brid^^e. 
aiUDKiiouuciC— FiSiiKlk— At  ExeUT,  Samuel  Wlnlty 
Uoud^urck.  of  .Sydenimm,  Kent,  to  Harriet  Brown, 
UQghter  of  the  late  T.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester. 
BociiLEY  — Tiioi:oi.D.  — At  Hk  Mary’s,  llryatiston- 
•JIRRre.  Charles  Cromwell  Hockley,  of  the  MiiUlle 
Constance  Cecilia  Mary  Thorold,  daughter 
“JO  late  C.  Thorold.  of  Darre  llouse.  Lee.  Kenk 
T^*~"*^dkutsor.— At  Hk  Pancras  Church,  Francis 
^  Bertha  Marion,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  lUbertson,  of  Edmonton. 

tho  Church  of  8k  Angustine.  Llver- 
Pw,  Thomas  Ord,  of  Dublin,  to  Kate  llarrisaon, 
P,~yhter  of  the  late  J.  A.  Boyle,  barristcr-at-law. 
n«U— iioTLK  —At  the  parish  church,  Newhnni, 
Hutton  Petit,  of  BoMon,  to  Susan  Wcstgarih, 
w^terof  the  late  Richard  Hoyle,  of  Dentun  Holl, 
"•rthumberinnd. 

At  Sonth  Hayling  Church.  Ilankt, 
wtcsMwaid  Rose,  of  Mount  lieasant,  Liverpool, 
^  Isabella  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Brooks,  of  Cam- 
_®*^reot,  Oakl  y-aquarc. 
iu  ''**** ‘*r.— At  8k  Mary’s,  Hom«cv.  Dr.  E. 

Alfred  ^jnmell.  Medical  Htaff,  son  of  the  Rev.  <J.  K. 

^  Dewisliani,  lo  Maria  Amelia, 

u  M  ***'^®^  J-  D.  Baniett,  of  Crouch-end,  Hornsey. 
^lAMWR— Akdeusom.— At  Aljerdcen,  (1.  WiUlam- 
T  v“  daughter  of  J.  Anderson.  Peterhead. 

Pakr.— At  the  pariah  cimrch,  Maryleoone, 
I  f^»rnh  Colllngs.  dangh  inof 

•award  Parr,  New  Cavendish-street,  Portlund-plncc. 


AforcA  4. 

Dailet— Bird.— At  the  parish  church,  Wellington, 
Somerset,  Benjn.  Fylev  Bailey,  of  Cheriton,  Memtip, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Johu  Bird,  of  Wostford  House, 
Wellington. 

Okrer — IUj.hr.— -At  the  British  Consulate,  Palermo, 
Sicily.  Frederick  Green,  of  17,  Strutfurd-placo,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  Janies  Rose,  of  Palermo. 

OULLAN— VoSR.— AtSk  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Swansea,  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell  Gullan,  oi 


Swansea,  to  Christiana  Jane,  daughter  of  J.  M.  Voes, 
of  Swansea. 

BAYt'KA»'T  — CORDER.  — At  8k  Paul’s,  Greenwich, 


Alfred  Conyers,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Ilaycraft,  o/ 
Broughton,  near  Manchester,  to  llnrriet  Bortlia, 
daughter  of  Frederick  J.  Corder,  of  laswi'iham. 

Hill— Robson. — At  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Charles  Dennis,  son  of  Dennis  Hill,  of 
North  Bhields.  to  Anna  Eliza,  daughter  of  J.  Itubson, 
of  Whalion,  Nortliumberland. 

TlBRiiS— Rod>or. — At  the  parish  church,  Brighton, 
Herbert  Tibbits,  I^R.C.P.  Lon..to  Anna  Maria,  widow 
of  the  late  John  Robeon,  Burfleld,  Someraek 
March  ft. 

Colmar  —  Stephirsor.  —  At  8k  Pancras  Church, 
Arthur  Colmaii,  of  Dudley  Villas,  Claphaui-road,  son 
of  Ell  ward  Colman,of  Clapham-<x>iuinon,  to  Adeline, 
daiighier  of  Benjamin  Stephen.ton,  of  Tavistock-sq. 

Dk  i.A  TKKilOMNAia— Rkm  AKD.— At  the  CathulicChuixh, 
ChiHlehurat.  Ellen  Mary,  daughter  of  F.  R.  cle  la  Tro- 
honnais,  of  The  Elm«,  Bickluy  Park,  Bromley,  to 
Femaud  Rcnard,  of  Paris. 

PlTi.i.KR—llK.NDEKSOR.— At  Camden  Church,  Peckham, 
Richard  Ttiomaa  Cornelius  Fuller  to  Elcanoni  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Richard  Henderson,  of  Peckham. 

IIakdy— nALLOWRLL.-ACSt.  Htepheu's  Church,  DutH 
lin,  Frederick  Hardy,  Commander  Royal  Navy,  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jno.  W.  Hallo- 
well,  of  E.S.  College,  Galway. 

Jame^^Ai.KOUD.— At  Sk  Saviour’a  Church,  Padding¬ 
ton,  William  Augustus  James,  of  Kilbuni,  to  Thirza 
Alford,  of  13,  Kildare-garUeiis,  >VeHtbuiirne-park. 

LAUTKk— Mkade.— At  Sk  Matthew's,  Deiiniark-hllL 
William  Jennings  Lartcr,  ton  of  William  Larter,  of 
Nurtlj  Weald,  near  Epping,  to  Ann  Ortuvia,  daughter 
of  the  late  Joshua  Meade,  of  Greenwich. 

Maykkh— ALLEN.— At  8k  Steuhcli’s,  Hhephord’e-bosh, 
Edward  Goorge.  son  of  tlie  Itev.  M.  J.  Mayers,  rector 
of  Sk  Peter'ik  Winchester,  to  Emma  Annie,  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  Allen,  of  Denford,  Berks. 

PEvitCK- Okernfirld.- At  St.  Peter’s,  Kingaland, 
Goorge  Anthony  Pearce,  of  Wiiid«or,  son  of  John 
Pearce,  of  Crewkenie,  Somerset,  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Uri'enfleld,  of  Ripley,  Surrev. 

Platt— P1IILLIP8.-At  Penclawdd,  Horace  Platt  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  John  I'hillips,  of 
Peny-worloil,  Gelly-goor,  Glamorgan. 

Ran>uue— Dawson.— At  Levingtou  Church.  Suffolk, 
Ernest  Leslie,  son  of  Fredk.  Ransome,  of  Norwood, 
to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  J.  Dawson,  Stratton  Hall. 

Staff— WILKINS.— At  Wadebridge.  Cornwall,  George 
Tliomas  Albert  Staff,  of  Wadebridge,  son  of  George 
Staff,  of  Scipio  Villa,  Barnes,  Surrey,  to  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Ignatius  Wilkins,  of  Wadebridge. 

Stewart— Stirlino.— At  Sk  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Eilinburgh,  James  Stewart,  of  Oarvocki,  to  Margaret 
Handilanda,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Stirling. 

West— Jarvih. — At  St.  Giles’s.  Camberwell,  Charles 
West,  of  Hackney-road,  to  Emma  Jarvis,  niece  of 
II.  W.  Wells,  of  kye-lane,  Peckham. 

March  7. 


Browr  — Browr.  —  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  T.  C. 
Brown,  Captain  13th  Regk,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
William  Brown,  of  Benton>t«'rrace. 

Butcher — Stkouik— At  Sk  Jude's,  Islington,  Frede¬ 
rick  Wm.  Butcher,  of  Upper  Clapton  and  Clifford's- 
inn,  to  Harriet  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  May  Stroud,  of 
Mildmay-park. 

Dk  LA  (’AMP— Crawford.— At  the  British  Consulate, 
Nice,  llermann  W.  de  la  ('amp,  of  Hamburg,  to  Isa- 
l>ella  E.,  widow  of  the  late  Major  Arthur  Crawford, 
H.H.'s  Indian  Army. 

Keeling— B.ikihinm.— At  Christ  Church,  6k  Maryle- 
bone.  W.  E  Keeling,  of  Devizes,  to  Frances  Anne, 
daughter  of  P.  8.  Bardons,  of  Milion-tk,  Dorset-sq. 

Taylor— MUSTBR.H.>-At  Kilgarvan  Church,  co.  Kerry, 
Richard  Orpen  Taylor,  1st  Royals,  to  Gertrude  Cha- 
w'orth  Musters,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Chaworth 
Musters,  The  Falla,  Kenmare. 

AforcA  9. 

AkeR!4— Potts.— At  8k  John's,  Hampstead,  Harvey 
Jolin  Akers,  of  Tring,  Herts,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  late  .lames  Pulls,  of  Clielsea. 

Dtx— W.ATNON.— At  All  Saints’.  Kensington,  Charlea 
Tei^ple  Dix,  son  of  hia  Kxcellunoy  the  United  States 


MiiUHtcr  to  France,  to  Camilla  Uttilie,  widow  of 
Andrew  Watson,  of  Edinburgh. 

.icPiiKRHOR— Watson.— At  Sk  John  the  Evangelist’s, 
Pcngt%  James  Maepherson,  of  Islington,  to  Maria 
Igjuisa,  daughter  of  Christopher  Watson,  of  Laurol- 
gruve,  Penge. 


DEATHS. 

January  9. 

Waltern,  Amy  Mary  Louisa,  daughter  of  Major, 
Hoosingabad,  India,  aged  6. 

January  10. 

MA<iSOT,  Pierre,  late  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  8k 
Germain  en  Laye,  pres  Parla 

January  11. 

WlUtoR.  Annie,  daughter  of  J.  A.,  Townsend-road 
aged  38. 

January  13. 

Leslie,  John,  Buenos  Ayres,  aged  50. 

January  15. 

Clbbvr,  Emily,  wife  of  Thomas  Andrew,  Chanderns- 
gorc,  near  Calcutta. 

Lamb,  William  Arthur,  son  of  William  Charles,  Sk 
Thomas.  W.  I ,  aged  nine  months. 

Newton,  Richard  Blake,  Buenos  Ayres,  aged  67. 

January  16. 

Bowles,  Thoa  IL,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


January  19. 

Hussbt,  Jaa.  A.,  53rd  Kegk,  London,  Canada,  aged  27. 

January  33. 

Davirs,  Mabel  Hnry  L.,  Hong  Kong,  aged  five  months. 

Davikn,  Rev.  William  Henry,  sun  of  the  late  Sir  David, 
on  board  the  ship  Lord  Warden. 

Firtii.  Maria  Jaue,  wife  of  John,  Byeulla,  Bombay, 
aged  41. 

January  33. 

FiRrii,  Ada  Jane,  daughter  of  Captain  A.  U.  U.,  R.B., 
Sattara,  aged  3. 

January  34. 

Valpy,  Flora  Georgina  >Volkinahaw,  infant  daughter 
of  W.  U. 

January  35. 

OUNR,  Col.  Alexander  Roberts,  V.C.,  33rd  Rogk,Seniif4, 
Abyssinia,  aged  34. 

January  26. 

RoriR'^or,  Henry  .Tames,  son  of  the  late  O.  M.,  of  Tha 
Paragon,  New  Keut-road,  on  board  the  Norseman, 
agikl  17. 

January  29. 


February  I. 

Gray,  Bev.  J.  W.  1)..  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  agnl  63. 

GUEURKiuo,  Evelina. widowof  Commander  de,Llsb«MI» 

February  3. 

Byron,  the  Right  Hon.  I^rd.  ageil  78. 

(  LARKK,  Eliza  Georgina,  wife  of  W.,  Bnrhadocs. 

Johnstone,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Walter  H. 
O. ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  Hugh  .Milman,  son  of 
the  above,  St.  Ann’s,  Burbaitoea,  a^l  10. 

Kirby,  John  1-Alward,  son  of  late  Joun,  Balham-hlU. 

February  S. 

FORTKSruR,  Frederiek  Richard  No'man,  son  of  the 
late  Major  F.  R.  N.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  at  Cairo, 
ug(^  six  months. 

February  4. 

RO-SERERY,  Archibald  John,  Earl  of,  K.T.,  139,  Piccaf 
dilly,  aged  SL 

Fefrruory  5. 

OnsLiRO,  Major-General,  Rangoon,  aged  63. 

White,  David  Thomas,  45,  Aladdux-street,  aged  63. 

February  8. 

DOUOLAA,  Captain  Archibald  L.,  KMth  Foot,  Dugshaie, 
Himalayas. 

Finch,  Captain  Cnthhert,  RE.,  Bombay,  aged  34. 

Kabylinb,  Emily  Ouiie,  wife  of  Alexandre  de 
Souhowo,  and  daughter  of  T.  T.  Slack,  of  Budleigb 
Salterton,  at  Kabylinka,  Russia. 

February  9. 

DOBRRF.,  W.  P..  Caen,  ngeil  67. 

Hkndrksor,  EUen,  daughter  of  George,  Kingston* 
Jamaica. 

Kirck,  Martin  William,  Antwerp,  aged  51. 

February  10. 

Madd.  Ellen  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  lata  J.  O., 

Thom  ton-heath. 

Tanner,  Mary  Venner,  &Ionk  Soham  Hall,  Suffolk. 

February  11. 

BrOUOIITOX,  C.  P.,Bedfonl  House,  Torquay,  aged  88. 

Dhowr.  Elizabeth  51.,  daughter  of  Henry  Juhn  aud 
Elizabeth,  I,  WiImington-s((uare.  ageil  Iv. 

Brown,  Rev.  L.  R,  KeUale-cum-Carlton,  Suffolk. 

Bullock,  Thoma«  Henry,  Cheltenham,  ageil  60. 

CannrlL,  James,  2,  Tyn'dale-place,  lsliii{pon. 

CaurgLI.,  Cstheriue,  wife  of  Henry,  of  Wicklow,  at 
Ballyniire, 

CoDD.  &lar«ha,  daughter  of  tho  late  Thoa.,  Portland 
Lodge,  Gotham,  Bristol,  aged  83. 

Cosir,  Susannah,  widow  of  John,  Alblon-road, 
Dalston,  aged  84. 

Cross,  Jane  Mary,  doughtcr  of  the  late  William, 
Oorleston,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  72. 

Drought,  Capk  G.  W.  F.,  King's  County  Royal  Rifles. 

Dumbeltor,  James,  Denham  Uuuse,  Tutteridge. 
Herts,  aged  61. 

Ffui.liott.  Jkihn  lloltybrook,  co.  Sligo. 

Godfray,  Francis.  Jersey,  aged  61. 

IIanbukt,  Rev.  William,  Churcb-Langton  Rectory, 
I..eicestershire.  ageil  83. 

Hawker,  Mary,  daughter  of  Wm.,  Soathbro’,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells 


IIrnsi/)W.  Isal>el  Angela,  daughter  of  Rev.  Leonard 
K.,  Puiham.  Norfolk. 

IIOOEIIAii.  Catherine,  daughter  of  Richard  P.,  of 
Summerton  House,  Oxford,  at  Hoiiioiic,  Franco, 
aged  30. 

Ingram,  Thomas  Lewis,  13,Oberstein-rd.,  New  Wands¬ 
worth.  aged  61. 

5Iani>kb.  Anne,  wife  of  James,  Far-tull  House, StroniL 

Mooyaaut,  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  N., 
Penzance. 

Naikne.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr,  China-tcrrace,  Lambeth, 
ageil « 9. 

Nh'IIOLLh,  Maria,  widow  of  James,  Bfanchester-street, 
5Ianchetter-square,  aged  78. 

Parry,  Elizabeth.  la.Char1es-sk,  Lowmles-sq..  aged  50. 

PaTRKSO.v.  John.  6,  (iueensborough-terruce, 

PKDnKR,  A.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.,of  Meldon.  North¬ 
umberland.  at  the  College.  Durham,  ageil  7  montlis. 

Rice,  Wm.  McPherson.  Reculvers,  Hastings,  ageil  71. 

Sr.  John,  Henrietta  Frances,  widow  of  the  Rev.  G.  P., 
112.  Park-street,  Grosven'T-square, 

SUMMKlkH.  Eustace  Carey,  Homerton. 

Verini,  Edmund  Patrick  Linthwaite,  son  of  Philip, 
Bushcy-hentli,  Watfonl.  aged  H. 

Wai.ker.  Michael,  lata  Assistant  Ilydrographer,  Admi¬ 
ralty,  Brighton,  aged  76. 

February  13. 

AFATIR,  Sarah,  wife  of  IL,  Kdgware-road,  aged  37. 

BuoDKlilP.  Evelyn,  daughter  of  E.  G.,  of  the  Manor 
House,  Cosaington,  Somerset,  at  Clift^  aged  17. 

Dr(»yn,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  IL  L.,  of  I«argo,  at 
Liiniphana-i,  Aberdeenshire. 

Brownk.  R(>l>ert,  lato  of  Calcutta,  at  103,  Glouoeeter- 
ptace,  Portinan-square. 

Burton,  Jnmos,  '^Idesler,  aged  83. 

Caokll,  Captatu  u.  M.,  Algiers,  aged  36. 
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Chase,  lieut-Toloncl  Uorpin  Charle*,  late  nf  the  l*t 
lladrae  Light  Csvaliy,  at  Noiti>>gbam-)>lacc, 
getit’a  Park,  aged  77. 

ConiMOiiAM.  John,  lUabj  Flace,  near  Dttr>’  St.  Ed- 
mand'a,  aged  82. 

De  Lact,  llarii<K,  daogbter  of  J.  F.  C.,  at  Cbupra, 
India,  aged  i. 

Fbasek.  Caroline,  wife  of  Llent-Colonel  IL  'V.,  11, 
East  BrightinH?roace.it,  Portibello,  near  EtliMburgh, 

Gordon.  Elizabeth  Jane  Griffiiba,  wife  uf  Capiaiii 
W.  F.  F..  tO:h  Uegime  it. 

GOBDON,  lion.  James  Henrr.  son  of  the  lato  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Carabridre.  aged  22. 

IFOLD,  Catherine,  wife  of  W.,  South  Lodge,  Campden- 
hill.  Kensington,  aged  76. 

iBViNO,  Marv  Jane,  daughter  of  ibe  lato  E.  Q.,  B.X. 
Belvedere.  K^vt,  aged  13. 

Kite.  Adelaide  Matilda,  wife  of  O.  M.,  Cheltenlmm. 

Lawrence,  Emma  Mary,  wife  of  11.  11.,  Ui-dford-Bq. 

Lf.UON,  Sir  ('bar  es,  Dai-t.Carclew,  Coniwall,  a^'cd  83. 

Marsh,  Marv,  wife  of  X.  K,  Liverpo<d,  agi‘d  31. 

Marshall,  Kraucis  Henry,  IHamoiuUter.,  Urecnwich. 

MonteiTH,  .Mims,  Ardbeg-road,  Itothctay. 

Mulcock,  IticlL,  Xorwood-groen.  Mlddlcsca,  aged  CO. 

Kasii,  William  Strudwick,  7,  Owcu'a-tuw,  Su  Julm- 
•treet-rood,  aged  93. 

POWELU  Frederick,  AssIstant^Surg.,  the  Royal  Rcgt, 
2nd  Battn..  ship  Euphrates,  near  Suez,  aged  23. 

Rdukrt.^,  Maria  Gertrude  ViIIl'houvc,  daughter  of 
£.  IL,  WarwickHjres.,  Cp|K?rWc»th  unje-ter..  aged  2. 

St.  <iciXTiN,  Cecil,  daughter  of  the  lato  W.  T..  of 
Scampston  Hall,  MalU>n,  Yorksliire,  at  31aze-hiU- 
terrace.  H:.  Lcoaard'sK>n-sea.  aged  C*^. 

Shaw,  Mra.  Mary,  Ge')rge-8troet,  Aberdeen. 

TlD.swELL,  Edith  Vcitch,  daughter  uf  B.  and  M.,  Leo, 
Kcut. 

TinkiCLIFFE,  Annie  tAura  Gc<-*rgina,  daugliter  of 
H.  C.,  of  Yavlet,  near  Stafford,  at  Wavcrtrec,  aged  3. 

Turx»>r.  Hirhael,  Tonmto,  ag»*d  44. 

Water.son,  Alloc,  MtK»r-strcet,  Chelsea. 

Weioalu  Cecilia  llythosea,  wid«»w  uf  E.,  of  Buxton, 
Derbyshire,  at  6,  Victoria-place.  Stirling. 

White.  Rev.  Arnold,  Momingtuii-place,  llompstcad- 
road.  aged  74. 

WlLUAJt.s,  Rev.  Edward  Addams,  Llangibby,  aged  37. 

February  13. 

DaKEB.  TVilllatn,  Cliclmsford,  aged  33. 

Barnett,  Odu.iel  James  B..  late  of  the  Madras  Army. 

Bartley,  Ann,  Llaudefeilog,  Carmarthen,  aged  92. 

Baxter,  Clirist  pher,  Fulham,  aged  38. 

Bell,  Catlicii..c,  widow  of  P.  G.,  Snaresbrook. 

BiNKn,  George  IluutiTigford.  son  of  O.  and  F.,  Wert- 
bill  Lodge.  Sydenham,  aged  16. 

Bvrrkll,  Tliomas.  Tvdd  St  Mary's,  aged  82. 

Chf.ster,  James,  88,  Tottenham*«ourt-n>ad.  aged  46. 

Cbowk,  Ada  Carlisle,  daughter  of  Captain  T.  C. 
Montreal.  Canada,  aged  A 

Day.  Franres  Maty*,  w  idow  of  the  late  C,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  aged  76. 

EDOAft,  Sarftli  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  R.  E.,  of  Wal¬ 
worth,  at  St  I^inard‘s^n-8ea. 

Empson.  Anua  Delicia.  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  J.,  Eydou, 
near  Banbury,  aged  3. 

Gates,  Ann  Elizabeth,  Peterborouirb,  aged  49. 

Ht'KTKR,  Coll  I  Meixfan,  eon  of  K.  H.,  WestlHiurne-pk. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  Hester,  wife  uf  K  G.,  Rickmans* 
worth,  apreii  28. 

Loch,  Admiral  Francis  Erskine,  Cheltenham,  aged  79. 

McGhf.k,  Rev.  John  Poulett,  Portsmouth,  aged  63. 

Martin,  William  John,  Barnes,  aged  63. 

MoroaN,  Letitia,  widow  of  Rev.  E«'an,  Tenby. 

Mash,  Amelia  Jane,  wife  of  T.,  Naples  Villa,  Ramsgata 

PatXE,  Jane,  wife  of  Rev.  R.,  of  Downton,  at  Boume- 
mouth,  aged  31. 

PiLCBP.R,  Edward,  Blfrons  Cottage,  near  Canterbury, 
31. 

Stanley,  Caleb  Robert,  Maddnx-st.,  Ilanover-aqaare. 

TnoMsa.  William  Garnett,  son  of  Sir  J.,  Ilfracombe, 
aged  29. 

Tomlin.  Eiicnboth  Anne,  wife  of  R.  L.,  Dane  Court, 
Thanet,  aged  74. 

Townsend,  Charlotte  Muriel,  daughter  of  the  late 
8.  F.  A.,  Mona  L>dge.  Streatham,  aged  2. 

TB^NNack,  Captain,  Plym  nth,  aged  39. 

Von  Pluglas,  Major-General  Baron  F.  W.  Pergter, 
Stuttgart,  agM  67. 

WANHiNCiTON,  Thomas, son  of  F.  0.  and  E.  M.,  Dam- 
ley-road,  Hackney,  aged  2. 

Whitley,  Frederic  William,  eon  of  C.  and  E.,  Wood- 
green,  aged  6. 

February  14. 

Abrahai.t.,  Chandoc  Iloskyos,  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  J. 
H<><tkyn«,  Butterlcigh. 

Baird,  Janet  Ann,  teufriitcrof  the  late  William,  of 
Elie,  at  Kosemnnt,  Ayrshire. 

Bei.L,  Eiizabetli  Jaiio.  daughter  of  the  lato  Matthew, 
of  W'oulsiugton,  Northumberland,  at  luubridgo 
Wells. 

BroC' -IITON,  Hugh  HenshsTI,  Preston. 

Claiton,  Alfred,  son  of  Jon-miah.  Stamfonl,  aged  20. 

Clakkf.  Cecil  Henry  Coniiigsby,  InfAut  son  uf  LieuL 
F.  C.  U.,  Cambridge-town. 

Cbampiioune,  Anne,  widow  of  the  late  John,  Croydon, 
aged  82. 

Cruwlbt.  Charles  Pedgfield,  Alton,  aged  70. 

Duvall,  Mary  A..  The  VUUuo,  Torri;riaol,  Florence, 

OUP.EN,  Eliza  Pliillippa,  Ihwer,  aged  61. 

llARWOOD,  Ada  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward,  of  Al- 
momUbury,  at  Torquay. 

niNGSioN,  Jeasie  IsMe,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  O. 
C.,  Bognor. 

BoDttsoN,  Harriett  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Ardwk'k.  Uaitvhester. 

IshaM,  Isaltel  Veru,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles,  Lamport 
Hall,  aged  6. 

Jamfhon,  Artliur  Charles,  the  infant  son  of  t!;e  Rev. 
r.  J.,  of  Cuton,  at  Bournemouth. 

Kino,  Marianne  Augusta,  daughter  nf  tlie  lato  .Admiral 
the  Hon.  Jamea  W..  72,  Mihimay^rk.  aged  38. 

Llwi.n.  RoWrt  William,  son  of  Thomas  R,13,  Glm- 
rcstcr  Villas,  Lougliborough-road.  Brixton.  aged  9. 

Macaulay.  Dr.  Alex.,  Camhritlge-ganlens.  age<l  85. 

Mai.IFIIANT.  Miriam  Sarah,  widow  of  Gtforge,  Cum- 
moreial-terraee,  Peckham,  aged  71. 

Pakneli.,  Susanna,  Sas*ox-p)..  Rrgent's-pk.,  age.i  .’j.V 

Pill  LBkiCK,  Charlotte,  w  ife  of  Frederick  A.,  SL  Qeurgo's- 
terraoe.  Rage  t's-park,  agei!  27. 

BpackmaN,  Robert  William,  ton  of  Dr., of  Darpenden, 
At  Vevey,  aged  14. 


Rfears,  T*Iiomas,  Rangoon. 

Si  KRi.E.  I'liizulMnh,  Iticliiuond,  Surrey,  aged  83. 

V'ENCn,  Thumac,  6,  North-row,  Park-lane,  agod  62. 
W'HATKLLY.  Louv  Henry  8j»cneer  ChurclilU,  widow  of 
William,  12,  Warvvick-square.  ap‘d  69. 

WooDUiFF,  ('apt  J.  It,  U.N.  6,  Victoria-road,  Clap- 
bam,  aged  77. 

February  13. 

Barclay,  Matilda  Louisa,  wife  of  O.,  New  York, 
aged  73. 

Dalloh’.  Anne  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  T. 
tv.,  c^ydunliam,  aged  63. 

Beck,  Eliznl>etli,  widow  of  Peter,  Lincoln,  aged  74. 
BlltDEi.L,  Margaret  Ellen  CUflur^  iufaut  daughter  of 
Sidney,  .'stroud. 

BoI’DRY,  the  R..‘v.  I>.  do,  Saleshury,  Blackburn. 

Clark,  Joiiu  B.,  GniUord-plac4‘,  Keunington,  aged  81. 
Cu.vn\vuutii,  Laura,  wife  uf  Lord,  40,  Upper  liruok- 
struel,  ngedGO. 

CURRE.  Edward  Mathew,  of  lUon  Court,  near  Chep¬ 
stow,  at  Cheltenham,  aged  38. 
l>\LiiYMi'LE.  Artliur,  Norwich,  aged  39. 

Hay,  j.  H.,  II,  Gurdon-s.reet,  Gordou-aquaro,  aged  83. 
Dhiwled,  Lyfurd  Hugh  Uoboit,sonof  the  late  Hugh 
Lyford,  Windsor,  a-fed  23. 

DiCKiNso.N.  Lliza  Watson,  widow  of  Thomas  Park, 
uf  UoncoAter.  at  N.4tiiig-hill,  a;ied  38, 
niiWAicu.s,  BouiKlict,  Welitngmn,  t^merset,  aged  84. 
G.vvegan,  Juliuu  Anselm  Gurdou,  sou  of  Capt.  F.  C., 
49tii  Rcgt..  Bjana,  India,  aged  1. 

Gly.n.v,  Margaret  G.  l-raucis,  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  A.,  Nice,  ngwd  28. 

Halt.,  Henry  Joseph,  Marlborottgh-hill,  aged  70. 

JoNL.',  .Tolin,  Gibson-square,  litliitgtun,  ag^  73. 

Lane,  William  Owen,  Rydc,  l«io  of  Wight,  agcii  40. 
L4h'KW<k)D,  Ucatrico  Sarah,  daughter  of  Crosby,  16, 
Highbuty-place,  agini  1. 

LucL.Na,  Rev.  John  Charles,  Windlesham. 
kliiCilELL,  Major  I'arry.  Plymouth,  agvdSS. 

Myers,  Jnques,  Torquay,  age<l  33, 

K  VI  HAN,  Henry,  ('liftiiu-gardens,  klaida-hill,  aged  79. 
Pardons,  S.,  2,  Little  Ru4a<*U-eL,  Bloomsbury,  aged  62. 
RlTClllK,  Ann,  widow  of  George  Luvke,  Upper  Park- 
street,  Kani«bury,  aged  82. 

Roy.  Fnslerick  Lewis.  Ncu'koni  House,  Berwickshire. 
Skiti',  Emma,  widow  uf  Mr.,  Now|»urt.  Salop. 

SrAULE,  Jane,  widow  of  UaideU  Craid>rook,  aged  84. 
Teflon,  Harriet,  wife  of  S.  S.,  Hampstead,  agod  32. 
WlLaoN,  Miss  Lucy,  Bvurucmoutb,  aged  87. 

February  16. 

ArkcolL,  Isaac,  Maidstone,  ap^  60. 

Uainbis  UcTiry,  sou  of  ilewley  Mortimer,  of  Boll  Hall, 
Yorks,  at  Mai  ton. 

Birmingham,  Aun,  daufriiter  of  the  laie  Samuel, 
42,  Nels  I  i-street,  Manchester,  aged  67. 

Brand,  Wilfred  Oswald  Harvey,  son  of  James, 
Balham.  aged  oix  m  mths. 

Clauke,  John,  son  of  tiie  late  Joseph,  Slough. 

Fowler,  Priscilla,  wife  of  R.  J.,  Paris,  sgtht  33. 
Ft’K.NlK.s,  Fanny,  wife  of  George  W,,  Slicineld, 
Gakbeit,  E.  j.  11.,  Bawley,  Salop,  aged  23. 

Gille.^I'IE.  William  (*eorgc,  son  of  Wm.,  Dennott- 
terracc,  (jueen's-road,  Pevkham. 

UoWKix,  Anna  Hyacintbe,  wife  of  James  Morgan, 
Blackxueadow,  LiantBllo,  Creaeenny,  Abergavenny. 
Jenkinm,  Manila,  widow  of  C.  J.,  Roxeth,  nr.  Harrow, 
ag^  73. 

Jenkyna,  Mary,  wife  of  Edward,  late  of  the  lodia- 
I  office,  Seymour-place,  West  Brompton. 

Kenner,  Mrs.  21.,  Regent-square.  Middlesex,  aged  69. 
Lkves,  Sarah,  Hiiigleton,  Giamor^iuhire,  agetl  76 
Perry,  Caroline,  wife  of  R.  U.,  Finchley-rd.,  aged  60. 
SANDFiiRl),  Daniel  Chamock,  son  of  Rvv.  Daniel  Fox, 
Edinburgh,  aged  3|. 

SUELDGN,  DiMX>tby,  widow  of  Ebeneaer,  Eastbonmc, 

I  apHl  93. 

I  Smith,  Adam.  Fovost-hill,  aged  31. 

I  SMITH,  Marv  .lane,  widow  of  Ashby,  Hampstead. 

I  TayLRR.  wUUam,  1,  Blenheim-i)lace,  St  Johii's-wood, 
aged  71. 

Turner.  Joaeph  A.,  66,  Invcmess-terrace,  Bayswater, 
agod  39. 

White,  Ann,  widow  of  Oeonre,  Grantham,  aged  85. 
YoBKE,  Rev.  Thus.  UenoS  Bishop  Middleham,  aged  83. 

February  17. 

Bp.rei^fobd,  William  Jamieson,  ton  of  Rev.  John, 

aged  eigiit  moiitlia. 

Brown,  Thomas,  Bexley,  aged  7A 
CUKREY,  William  AshweU,  eldest  •<»  of  William, 
WeyhrUlge  Heath,  Surrey,  aged  22. 

Fraser,  Edith  t'arolinc,  infant  daughter  of  Licut-CoL 
R.  W.,  Portobullo,  near  Edinburgh. 

Gammon,  Henry,  sun  of  William,  Speoeer-road,  New 
Waiidaworth.  aged  four  montiis. 

GRo'^ett,  Frederick  Rock  Spenoer,  Chew  Magna, 
Somerxet.  agid  30. 

llotHisoN,  Lieut.  John  Hutton,  R-N.,  H  M.8.  Favorite, 
Port  hnyal,  Jamaica. 

Knox,  Arthur,  9,  Bh-ssington-rnad,  Lee,  aged  42. 

Lock,  Eliza,  wife  of  George,  Berkley  Lt^ge,  Bryan- 
s'ono,  Blandford,  aged  61. 

P<»NTGN,  Margaret,  wifeof  klungo,  Clifton,  aged  63. 
B'll'sr.,  Si-Hna  Eliza,  wife  of  Edmund  J.,  43,  Belsise- 
sqiiare,  H<>uth  Hampstead. 

8(  ii.NEiDER,  Harriet  Anna  Rebecca,  wife  of  Oskar, 
Hoald-gruve,  Mnnehe«ter,  aged  23. 
fiERcoMiiE,  Hetiry  Edwin,  son  of  Edwin,  41,  Brook- 
str«*et.  aged  1. 

SkiuaFY,  Rev.  Richard,  8t.  Thomas’,  Bisbopwear- 
iiKMiih,  agtd  63. 

Sorer.  H..  Sptinl-sqnare.  London,  aged  66. 

Vari.kv.  William,  3,  Fitzroy-plncc,  lligligate-mad. 
Vincent.  Elizabtnh  Mary,  w'iduw  of  P,,  Woodlands, 
near  Sevenusks. 

Watson,  Haniett,  Speen,  near  Newbury,  aged  33. 

February  18. 

AniflSTFAD,  W..  Virginia  Huusc.  near  Leeds,  agerl  48. 
Bkli.,  Charles  Hamilton.  Portol>elh>.  near  Ediiilmrgh. 
BoWFR>,  Frances  Cliarlothv,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T. 

K..  Kirkstall,  lu  ar  lyoeda,  aged  10. 

Buiuge,  Ixalrell  Ann  Southby,  Croydon,  aged  86. 
Bi'('Ki.j:.  Martha,  widow  uf  Dickeus,  Slieuflcld,  Essex, 
flgial  83. 

Craiu.  Aletarder  Guest,  son  of  the  life  Ale\ander, 
Pembridge  C- -liege,  Bayswater.  aged  13. 

FaI'.RIs,  Antonio,  bevkniham,  Kent,  aged  70. 
Garrett,  kloiy.  daui;bt«ruf  the  late  bamuel,  Docking 
»  Essex,  ogud  70. 


Gidson,  Frank,  Gibson-square,  Islington,  aged  7QL 
Grace,  Richard,  Uadley-gruen,  Middlesex,  aged  33. 
UouuB,  Margaret,  widow  of  George,  King's  Lyaa. 

aged  78.  ^  ^ 

Keh,  ftlaiy,  wife  of  James,  Hilnxr-sqtiare. 

M.vrti.v,  John,  Aldershot,  aged  47. 

Pugh,  Lewis,  Aberystwith,  aged  36. 

RooeU8,  Elisabeth,  widow  uf  Richard,  Dover,  agedffi 
February  19. 

Boyce,  M!m,  London,  agod  79. 

Ukadney,  Rev.  Joseph  C.,  Clifton,  aged  72.  ' 

Bramah,  Edward  Bird,  Market  Uosworth,  Tifiirtistor  I 
shire,  aged  43.  | 

BL'DD,  Sophia,  wife  of  Retired  Comma  ider  HopewsO 
Hayward,  ILN.,  Brook-hiii.  near  Caine,  ag<.‘da2. 
BUTiANailAW,  E.  Emily  Alexandriua,  wife  uf  Rov.  P 
ChiiiDor,  Oxoii,  aged  39.  '* 

Clemknt.vON.  Martha,  wHeof  Joseph,  Hanley,  Stafford- 
(-hire,  aged  74. 

CoMUE,  Cecilia,  wid->w  of  George,  Nice. 

Dowdixu,  Ausannali,  widow  of  W.,  Jordans,  aged  9k 
Dufouu,  Mrs.  WUliaui,  17a,  Great  Guorge-strssL  I 
Wcstmiubtor.  I 

Eato.v,  Henry  Tliomas,  late  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
Bournemouth,  aged  27. 

Edwards,  Sarah  Harriott,  wife  of  Thomas,  Roawick. 
near  Norwich,  aged  43. 

FiLLiiLR,  Cluvell,  Warehom,  Dorsetshire,  ogr^l  33. 
Freeman,  Julm,  of  Kiugston-ou-Tliamui,  agod  31, 
Glasgow',  Dowa'.ter  Cou.iUissuf,  Edinburgh. 

GoD'>AL,  H»u.  Grace  Anne,  widow  of  Philip  Loks.  ! 

Corwen,  North  Wales. 

IloLLiER,  Charles,  Thiimc,  Oxon,  agod  79. 

Lacy,  Aune.  wife  of  W.,  West  Smithdeld.  aged  39. 
R')RKi:ts,  William,  Northampton,  agod  3(1. 

Suaui'K,  Clement  Lionel,  son  uf  Eraest,  Clydo-reod, 
Baruus-cumm-'i),  aged  1. 

Smith,  Amelia  Harriet,  wife  of  Henrr,  of  Ellinghas 
Hall,  Nurfulk,  at  Bouruomoutli,  aged  32. 

Smith,  Thomas  R.,  son  of  the  Ruv.  Dr.  George,  Poplar. 
Smyth,  William  Cr  >(toii,  sou  of  Percy,  Heodborougk, 
Tallow,  CO.  Waterford,  aged  three  weeks. 

Stanton,  Philip  H.,  Newca«tie-upjn-Tyoe,  agod  67. 
STEWART,  Chas.  Edwd.,  102,  Lancaster-gato,  Hyde^ 
Tonub,  Susan,  wife  of  Edward,  Nurth  CoUingbatt, 
N>>ttH,  aged  61. 

Tower,  Harriet,  widow  of  Christopher  Tboa,  How, 
B.'igliton.  agvd  83.  ' 

Waller,  John,  late  of  Davlngton-hlll,  Preston-Dcx^ 
Favershom,  aged  60. 

Fc6rtMiry  20. 

Barnes,  Anne,  BamSeld,  Exeter,  agod  79. 
BLACKiiUlCfK,  Rev.  Francis  Theophilus,  at  Abbott 
ford,  Stockton,  Tenbury,  aged  62. 

Blewitt,  Edward  Francis,  Llantamam  Abbey,  near 
Kewixtrt,  Monmouthshire,  aged  7U. 

Bradley,  Mrs.  Jane. 

Ukeakey,  Jane  Kennedy  Miller,  wife  of  John,  RK, 
Nuuiluoa.  I 

Biiodkibu.  Uriah  Perrin,  Retf  >rd.  Notto,  aged  33. 
Bl’silUY,  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  Thomas,  llaHiiuga 
CiiALMER,  Major  Prancie  Day,  late  7ik  Dragoon  Gda, 
Cheltcnliam,  aged  71. 

CiiAKTKiLs,  William  Seton,  The  Grove,  Triuity,  Mv 
Edinburgh. 

COUKN,  Henry,  Bury-etreet,  SL  Mary-axe,  aged  76. 
CREYKE,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel,  Marloa, 
near  Bridliogtnn,  aged  90. 

Dames,  LieuL-(»t‘u.  W.  Longworth,  Co1onel-in-<2M 
3th  Fusilier*,  Eust-cliff,  Dover,  ag^  61. 

Evans,  William,  Ellaston,  near  Ashbourne,  aged  70. 
Fellows,  Major  Francis  W'illiam,  late  of  6tb  Blf*j 
II,  N<wris-streeL  Waterloo-]>laee,  aged  41. 
Fullerton,  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  late  A  B., 
Florence,  aged  06. 

Gordon,  Arthur,  son  of  Rev.  H.  D.,  Hailing,  aged  3. 
Oow,  George,  Oakwood,  near  Sevenoaks. 

Gumtict,  William,  Cro>*don,  aged  72. 

UK.NDEK.st)N,  Andrew,  Gloucesier-plaoe,  rnrtnian^i 
aged  6H. 

Keith,  Helen,  daughter  of  William,  Montpelicr-stiett, 
Bromp  on,  aged  18. 

Lra.  Frauds,  Kt.  Mafy's-road,  Canonbnry,  aged  79. 
Macki.vlaT,  Annie  Margaret,  wife  of  James,  lloddii 
don,  llo.ts,  aged  28. 

Maddick,  Amelia,  wife  of  George  Wm.,  Loralne  reM^ 
Hollow'ay,  aged  41. 

O'Connor,  Lydia,  widow  of  Malachy,  Bath,  aged  91  | 

PuiLLira,  Grace  Notley,  daughter  of  Rev.  Geocm 
Chard,  aged  1. 

Pollard,  George  Octavina,  Shalford,  near  GuUdfori, 
aged  4& 

Richards,  Henry,  Croydon,  aged  63. 

UiDLET,  Antouetta  Amelia,  daughter  of  Lieitt-CeL 
2nd  Royal  Surrey  Militia,  Pau,  Prance,  aged  & 
Rowdln,  Charles  Wetbereli,  East  BameL  aged  41 
Sblth,  Robert  Tbompeon,  27,  Totteuham-court-rotl^ 
agfHl  38. 

Sekcomhb,  Frank,  eon  of  Thomas,  16,  Woronxow-44., 
aged  23. 

SiiEi.Do.v,  Ann,  wife  of  RoberL  Clevedon,  aged  7k 
Sidney,  Florence  Mary  Stafford,  daugbUrof  AldenMi, 
Bowee  .^laiior,  Souttigate,  agtol  7. 

Smythb.  Caroline  Georgiana,  widow  of  A,  OutwiA 
CO.  Leitrim. 

SPKING8UUT1I.  Matthew,  Forest-road,  Dalstnn,  aged 71. 
Taylor,  William,  Portland-pl.,  Clapham-ni.,  agMlf. 
Waller,  James.  K  H..  late  .Major  ol  H.M 's  lOch  Foet, 
Upper  Montagu-etreeL  Moniagu-equaru,  agod  73. 
February  21. 

Bribes,  Ed  word  Patrick,  at  Sl  Alban'a,  aged  71 
CUitLKV,  CalUerino  Mury.  duu:{htor  of  John,  WaleOt^ 
place,  Keimiiigtou.  u.:ud44. 

Doliiy,  Loui'.a,  dau^llL«r  of  the  late  W.,  Brizee. 
Dovv.NE.s«  i'leincut,  MHi  of  tiie  Usv.  J.,  rector  of  Bsa* 
ningtu.i,  Nortlminpion.  ngi*il  16. 

Fauuovv,  Edgar  llorlKiri,  sun  of  Tliomas,  Wustboon^ 
park-road,  agiHl  ten  ta^iitb*. 

Ferguson,  i'aUuurino  Jetfrey,  widow  of  Walttr, 
Heiensbunrh,  aged  84. 

Field,  William,  btockwell-place,  Clapham,  >fred67. 
GO'-aET,  Eliaalwth  Gortrado,  twin  daughter  of  Major 
Julin  N.,  Cork,  knd  Utes  ol  tb.  Uille  BrlO-b. 

at  Cork  Barracks. 

IIannaY,  Robert,  Richmond,  Surrey,  agcsl  79. 

Home.  3Iajor  James  Murray,  late  of  the  36th  Biffk,  m 
Dumfries.  ^ 

INOALL,  S«iphia  EUxabetb,  wifoof  John  Mao,90,T«(w 
street,  Buckingbam-gate,  aged  30. 


XUM 


BRITIIS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


hlOLD,  TTunnah  rrtscillti,  dnuf^hter  of  Thomas, 
Ihirpe  Hainirt,  Norwich,  aprd 

Maior-Ornrral  A.  W.,  rf'lonel-ln-Chlef  of 
fctdCaralry.  H  M.'iIndUn  Arm^,  MmlrasPre^itlc  icjr. 
~IK0ST«>N.  Robert,  of  Liverpool,  at  Hiikdah,  ai?cd  61. 

,  Ellcsbeth,  widow  of  T.  !>..  DaNton^rise. 

OM.  the  lion.  Ge  rge.  Qiu  bee.  a^cd  73. 

T5CT,  William,  7,  Phillimore-terraco,  Kensin^ 
M.  aitod  70. 

MIRT'.  Carolina  Street,  wife  of  Eldridge  O.,  Drook- 
In,  United  States. 

ixiHToN,  Rev.  Oeorsre.  Wa!t!»y,  Yorkshire,  aged  76. 
RTON.  Rev.  John,  Blackburn,  a;md  67. 

,  Thomas,  Lavendor-hill,  Surrey,  afred  38. 

_t,  Charles,  son  of  C.  W.,  of  Southend,  Lewisham, 
■I Driven,  aced  17. 

in.  Chas.  Wm.  Andrew,  son  of  Chaa.,  Dover,  aged  3. 

Hannah,  ('rovdon,  aged  63. 

AT«i!*.  0.  P..  Lynch  ilouse,  Somersetshire,  aged  84. 
OOD.  Louisa  Frauccs,  daughter  of  CoL  Wood,  Klpou, 

SfliS^ 

February  W. 

Hargaret  Aisager,  wife  of  William  Wood, 
ikithwich.  Cheshire,  agi‘d  38. 

H«iuTi  ,  Capt  J.,  K.N.,  Eastbourne,  aged  83. 
m, Catherine,  wife  of  Joseph,  St  LoonarU's-on«Sea. 

Locy  .iane.  daugliter  of  the  late  John,  Uolbeacli 
Ha  LintN'InsInre,  aged  54. 
riCAR,  WilUani,  Woodend,  Bute. 

IiCLOTii,  ’  ebeeea,  widow  of  K.,  Bayswater,  aged  86. 

,  T.  W,.  Streatham-pl..  Brixton>hill,  aged  75. 
William  Louis  de  Saldanha,  son  of  William, 
(|fleo-«*oa<i.  Soutli  Norwood,  agt'd  & 

so,  Alice,  aged  5;  on  the  33nl,  Edith  Rosalie, 
1;  and  on  the  S4th,  Henry  Robert  Crofta,  aged  9, 
m  of  11.  Sweet  and  Charlotte  Bates,  Worksop. 

,  Edward,  eon  of  Henry,  Seedley,  Mancbeater, 
ged  nine  days. 

,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  nenrr,  Dalston* 
ecsid  47. 

I..  Oeurge  Uonck  Dorkeley,  Plumstead,  Kent, 

tt. 

Bdwd.  rn>e,  Dursley.  Glouoeetershlre,  aged  64. 
r,  Edwant.  n  vfch,  a-ed  51. 

RDKKa.  isal»ella  Susan i  a,  wife  of  John  James,  The 
rsls,  Sliootei  '»-liill-road,  aged  63. 

.jixu,  Sarah  Marianne,  wife  of  Henry,  Drathay 
nk.  Ambl<*side. 

Isaliella  Mary  fiarisaa,  wife  of  James,  Edg> 

Aili>n.  hi  iiiingbam. 

SMik*.  William  Henry,  Bird-st,  Lichfleid,  aged  57. 
V5'K\i).  Tliomas,  c  >achman  to  Mre.  P. D. Goldsmid, 
r  n,  P<)rtntat)*«auare. 

VRSKXD,  Thoa.,  late  of  Castle  Eaton,  Witts,  aged  71. 
BT,  Bcnjaiuin,  Wilby,  Nortltamptonshlre,  ag«d  76. 
February  23. 

CMAg,  James,  GrosTenor-road.  Illghbary,  aged  68. 
mv,  John.  2,  Graham's-terrace,  Dalston,  aged  82. 
agiTT,  Angelina  KUxabeih,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  L., 
t  Howie,  VoAshire,  at  Christ  Church,  Tunbridge 
fsita. 

uow,  John  W.  C.,  infant  son  of  the  Rer.  Oeorga  S., 
rortham.  Southampton. 

(IR,  William.  Gntve  Park,  Liverpool,  aged  67. 
ru>.  Wia.,  36,  OueenVroad,  Notting-hill,  aged  68. 
rtCHiLL.  thewifeof  .foseph  P.,  8,  Abln^on  VUIaa, 
^ost,  Ewsington,  aged  24. 

iWAT,  Mary,  widow  of  John  Maurice,  Breck-road, 
Mg  Uvorpool.  aged  77. 

:t.  Wtlliain,  Devnusliire^place  Hoose.  aged  49. 
tiitRALoH.  Charlee,  t,  Catherine  Villas,  Hammer- 
■ith.  aged  80. 

(T,  Elisa  Maria,  66.  8tockwelIoMrk*road,  aged  71. 
grOR,  Chas.  Wm.,  eon  of  Chaa.llromsgrove,  aged  8. 
inirs,  GetNge,  Gian  Dyfl  Castle,  Cardiganshire, 
iMtik 

KILL,  Colonel,  tata  Grenadier  Ooards,  7,  Bryan- 
■e-ttreet.  a^ed  87. 

iW.  Edwsnl,  Market-pleee,  Nottingham,  aged  79. 
kum.  ii'  iiMld,  Perth,  aged  58. 
kODCK.  K'i7nl>rih,  wife  of  J.,  GfKlalming.  aged  8S. 
LFOT  lirrix-rt.  second  son  of  John,  of  The  Limes, 
kaagstc.  a-ci  15. 

ffUH  K.  Krsucu  Ellioott,  widow  of  Major-OeneraL 
II- Dover. 

itLtTT,  William  Stanley,  Barnes,  Snrrer,  aged  71. 

I  wni,  ileater,  wife  of  Lord  Justice,  37.  Eatoii-sq. 
iRtiu  Ptiilip  Henry,  eon  of  the  late  Lord  Justice, 
Misr,  aced  36. 

John  Nash,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  at  Bnigsa, 
February  24. 

Msry.  daughter  of  the  late  John,  Edinbniwh. 
niATTCt;.  Adam  B.,  E^linburgh. 
kCKMOOD,  Charlotte  Uraufoy,  widow  of  William, 

N  66 

’RDKi.t..  Beatrice  Magdallne,  daughter  of  Mra., 
iMbr,  aged  nine  months. 

)VR.  William  Beniard.  son  of  William,  6,  Pera- 
riilf^-squnrr.  Ravawater.  aged  15 
H.  JosMph,  22.  NVeatb-uime-terrace-road,  aged  82. 

'  itgrr,  Jonathan,  17.  Phi]llmoro-g*rd..  Kensington. 
STAii-a.  Time  Pliilip.  son  of  the  late  T..  Southport. 
Jnita,*  is.  widow  of  A.  T.,  Cambridge. 

ti\>.  8arRh  Ann.  wife  of  Alexander,  17,  Linden 
Ilrnnond«4*y.  aged  24. 

'  ^  ^*^*****'  widow  of  Charles,  Lakenhsm,  Norwich, 

*E  p.  C..  29,  Sn«sex-sfreet,  Warwlck-sq.,  aged  77. 


Elisa  Isabella,  vrife  of  A.  St.  John, 


r  '^*t».  Gonatenee,  widow  of  William.  West  Brixton. 
ATii.  .lohii.  <l>ttfor«l-Iiriilge,  Lewisham,  ag«tl  77. 

.  KHthlom.  daii'.'liter  of  tho  Rev.  W.  M., 

'  ■'■••i'  I  Uoot.ny.  age«I  five  montlis. 
g,  ^  '>IU1>.  Iltiirit,  Rirhmond-'roiid.  Halston,  aged  84. 

John  Uinvt,  4,  8t.  tieorgeVplace,  Hvde-park- 
n>'T.  a;re«|  55. 

**'0.  M.  A.,  Holly  Cottage.  Cheltenham,  aged  68. 

Barlow,  21,  Bolitha-villaa,  Banbury, 

iiLi  op.  Effle  Mary,  dang'  ter  of  Capt.  Ileniy  F., 
i4  llave(»urt*road,  K<iuth  Penge-park.  aged  18. 

Tiv.  Mary  June,  widow  of  W.  C.  L.,  Lee-green, 
;^>t.aged65. 

c.,  CamphUl  House,  Droughty  Ferry,  Dundee. 


RiCtfARPa,  Catharine  C.,  86,  Canonhury-road,  aged  66. 
ItlCllKS,  Mary,  3,  Burwood-pinre,  llydo-park,  aged  75. 
Rt'THiK,  Edmund,  56.  Norfolk-terrace.  Bayswater. 
SciiWAKTR,  Natalie,  daughter  of  Admiral,  St.  I’ctcrs- 
burg,  aged  2. 

Scott,  Edward  Arthnr.sonof  the  Rev.  T.  8.,3,Gordon- 
villas.  South  Penge-park,  ago«l  6. 

Sri.by,  Catherine  Colemati.  daughter  of  the  late  Thos., 
West  Bfalling,  Kent,  agi-d  73. 
flTVi.K,  Capt..  R.N.,  Biri*Hier  House.  Oxon,  aged  82. 

Wl LLi A M.H,  Evelyn  I.sabel,  infant  daughter  of  Richard 
Wyndham,  Cardiff. 

February  25. 

AtKXANDCR.  Rer.  Disney  I.«gard,  Oanton,  age<l  46. 
ANUKU.sO.v,  .Mrs.  George,  West  Thurrock,  Essex. 
Bailue.  Harriet,  widow  of  George,  22,  I'alace-gar- 
dens-terraoe,  68. 

Bakkley,  Jessie  Louisa,  Infant  daughter  of  Robert  A., 
Bucharest. 

CooKsox,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas,  Dnimcondra, 
Dublin,  aged  79. 

Compton,  <^phia,  stoke,  near  Guildford,  aged  68. 
COXWAY,  James,  Binghams,  near  Bridport,  agod  84. 
Ckowe,  Eyre  Evans,  56,  Bvaumont-street,  Marylebone, 
aged  63. 

Db  Mancha,  Anselmo  Joaquin,  son  of  Joaquin,  of 
Clapham-park,  at  Su  Leonard's,  aged  20. 

Frkousox,  George,  21,  Giltapur-sCreet.  aged  31. 

Fkaser,  Chaa.,  15.  Lancaster-gate,  Hyde-park,  aged  67. 
GiDaon,  Sir  James  Brown,  at  Rome. 

OKkBNSTUBKT,  Eiir.abeth,  widow  of  James,  Sylran 
Cottage,  Walworth,  aged  71. 

Gkylls,  Adele  Oerveys,  daughter  of  Major,  Glynn, 
Bodmin,  aged  two  months  and  twenty-seven  daya 
Hekapath,  LA>ftut  Rilwin  H4Mlen.  son  of  J.  R.,  H.5L’s 
Military  Store  Staff  Corps,  W'oolwtch.  ageil  3. 

II(K)LE,  Rev.  John,  The  Paragon.  Blackheath.  aged  63. 
Hooper,  Benjamin,  Braintree,  Es«ex,  agfd  30. 
Lavender,  John.  Kromham,  lledfonlshire,  aged  54. 
Miller,  Caroline  Charlotte,  wifeof  Rev.  Thoa.  aged  28. 
Napikk.  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Maevey,  Edinburgh, 
ag«*d  66. 

Neitletox,  Louisa,  wife  of  John,  5,  Colleg^hlU,  lligb- 
bury-park  North,  aged  62. 

Nichols,  Richard,  219,  F^buiy-street,  Pimlico,  aged  88. 
Praicson,  Harriett,  Perey-circus,  aged  21. 

Reid,  Helmia  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Inward,  4,  Park-rd., 
Newcastle-Ufton-Tyiie,  Mgi‘d  2S. 

8AMAOX,  Jessy,  daughterof  the  late  Michael,  28,  Water- 
loo-strect.  llriglituu.  aged  79. 

Seaward,  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Jaa,  Castle- 
square.  Brighton. 

SecrktaN,  Rev.  Charles  Frederick,  vicar  of  Longdon 
with  Castle  M'Wton,  Worcestershire,  agetl  47. 
Steward,  John  Borrowdale,  Whitehaven,  ageil  67. 
Tow.ssiiB.ND,  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare,  :1,  Nortolk-strcet, 
Pai'k-lana 

Wkrrer,  Daniel  Thomas,  Lieut.  RA.,  Malta,  aged  24. 
Wr.v^LKYDALK,  Right  Hun.  Lord,  AinpthUI  Park,  Bed¬ 
fordshire.  agnl  85. 

Wioiir,  Miss  Hibbit,  sister  of  the  late  John  W.,  of 
Dlakvsley  Hall,  Northampton,  at  15,Strathedcii-viUaa 
February  26 

Ball,  Robert,  61,  Llneoln's-lnn-flelda  aged  66 
Boltox,  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  William, 
Burnham,  Norfolk,  aged  87. 

Calishkk,  Juliua,  sou  of  Lewis,  23,  Dedford-place, 
Russell-square,  aged  nine  montha. 

Cli.VT,  John,  Rock  Feny,  Birkenhead,  ageil  81. 

Darby,  Rev.  William,  Uiddletwortli  Norfolk,  aged  73. 
Davidson,  James,  ^larwlen,  Lancashire. 

Davidbox,  Katharine  Prances,  wife  of  Dun'^an,  of 
Tlllirhetly.  Alwrdeensbire,  at  Tho  Hermitage,  Harrow 
Weald,  agtHl  45. 

Daviea,  Uulwrt,  aged  58. 

DoRRixur<»N,  Charles,  tVheathampstead,  agisl  45. 
FakwklL,  Arthur  John,  ton  of  John,  at  Chipping 
Norton,  aged  32. 

Hall.  James,  of  60,  Binhopsgate-street,  aged  56 
Hamiltox.  Coloiiri  O.  W.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  at  Park- 
cresrenl.  Worthing,  ageil  60. 
ilUXTRK,  Catherine  Jane,  daughterof  Dr.  John  Charlee, 
of  Wiltun-place. 

JoRDEA4>x,  Magdalene  Kiepke,  daughter  of  Thomaa 
IVwditoh  and  Magdalene,  at  Muewell-hUl,  aged  25. 
Lebte,  Joeeph.  at  Royston,  Herts,  aged  72. 

Mausiiam,  Frances  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  lata  lion. 

Jacob,  at  Bicester  ilouse,  Oxon,  aged  69. 

Meurditii,  W.,  at  rarlisle-villa.  Bow.  aged  65. 
Moriimf.K,  Lewis  Ed.,  at  10.  Prii>Ty,  Killmrn,  aged  30. 
PttTTRK,  Samuel,  at  Priory-lodge.  Blackheath,  aged  74. 
ReyxOLDa,  j.,  at  Cbadwell-st.,  Myddelton-sq..  aged  76 
Parkix.sdx,  Fre<lerick  George,  eon  of  Thennas,  at  27, 
SonthamptoiHrow,  aged  25. 

Sllitt’BR,  Jane  More,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry,  at  Bra- 
bueuf  Manor,  near  Guildford. 

Spu'ER,  Charlee  Wm..  at  9.  York-street.  Portman-sq. 
THIKKKNB,  C.  a.,  wife  of  J.  C.,  of  Stonehonse,  Devon. 
Upjohx,  Samuel,  at  Burgh-heath,  llan«tead,  Surrey. 
UlToN,  Augnsta  Matilda,  daughter  of  John  George,  at 
4.  llavensoourt-park,  Hammrrsmlfh,  agetl  11  montha. 
Webb,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Williarr  John,  at  the  Half 
Moon.  Herae-hUI.  Dulwich,  aged  42. 

Wiuu,F.,of  Froginorc,  Herts,  at  7,  Bedford-row,  aged  77. 
Fe6ruary  27. 

ANDf.P.BON,  Arthnr.  of  Tho  Grove,  Norwootl,  Surrey, 
in  Park-lane,  age<l  76 

Benjamin,  Alice  Elixul>eth.  daughter  of  David,  at  36 
Wiwtboume-terracf,  Hydu-park,  aged  6 
Dl'UNKLL,  Elitubeth,  widow  of  Thomas,  Donchurch, 
apred  59. 

CiiRYNE,  IL,  of  Tnngwlrk,  at  6,  Roval-ter.,  Edinburgh. 
Clark.  B.,  at  28,  KaA-l)ournc-tcr.,  Suswx-gar.,  aged  69. 
DAsroMBR,  John  Milton,  at  6,  Bleiihciin-ruad,  St. 
John’a-wootl,  aged  43. 

DRLtNRY,  Charlott**  Marv,  daughter  of  thela’e  Andrew 
ami  Charlotte,  at  ag.-tl  23. 

Fakkirb,  Francos  Matilda  Mary,  daughter  of  R  8.  E., 
at  Chaiicor-road.  lleriio-hiil,  four  montha 
FOKSTKK,  Fanny  Lydia,  wife  of  Edward,  at  Market 
lUrborough,  ageit  29. 

Fras R i; .  Ix' w is,  luto  of  Singapore,  at 6  Montagu-square, 
aged  56. 

Gem,  Sodna  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Richard,  Warwick. 
GkraVK.'*,  Sarah,  widow  tif  William  Henry,  of  13a, 
Upper  Wobnm-tdace  aged  79. 

OBkUOli  Y,  W.  U.,  eon  of  L.  B.,  at  Loughboreugb.  eged  26 


Howard,  T.,  widow  of  the  late  J.,  formerly  of  Har¬ 
wich.  at  lladleigh.  Snffoik,  ii  .til  91. 

Lank,  Michael,  at  Elmflcld-lodge.  Southall,  aged  65. 
LUCA.s,  Artitur,  of  Fnmii.'i'*s-etiil,  Kdniontun,  aged  69. 
BaS-SKIT,  Henry  Jolin,  son  of  .>Tri.  Nutt,  of  ('ambridge- 
tcrrece,  Hyde-park,  at  Woodbrldge.  aged  36 
Mktkold,  William,  at  Flook  Honte.  Taunton,  aged  76 
Mouki.hii,  Elizabeth  Amelin,  at  Maida-hill,  aged  89. 
PkacoGK,  >lnliii  Shields,  at  Middlesboritugli,  aged  53. 
Pkidkapx,  Emma  Alicia,  wifeof  William  R^nolde. 
PicioR,  Sarah  Munii.  wife  of  Edward,  at  13,  Finsbury- 
place  North,  aged  76 

R|(TIaru8,  Mary  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rot.  J.  W., 
at  Bogiior,  ng^  21. 

STUCK,  Major  J.  K.,  Bengal  Army,  at  Cheltooham, 
ageil  76 

Walker,  Harriet  Theoilora,  daughter  of  W.  Holraea 
and  H.  IL,  at  Lee,  Kent,  aged  five  montha 
WiTiii.vuTo.v,  Sarah,  widow  of  James,  at  Pendleton, 
near  Manchester,  aged  85. 

February  28. 

Bebte,  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs. 

R  C.,  of  I>«merara,  at  SilviTton,  L)o%*oiishire,  aged  23. 
Boltox,  Richard,  Bective  Abbey,  Ireland. 

CALVEliLKY,  John,  at  Oulton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  76 
CllAXl>t.RR,  Mrs.  Alfred,  at  308.  Fulham-road,  aged  59. 
Clark,  Mary,  widowof  Rev.  Hc-nry.atTi>niuay,ageil76 
COLi.iKR,  Eliza,  wife  of  E  ,  at  Upiwr  Clapton,  ageil  55. 
CrawkoKD,  Jessie  E.ixabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew,  of 
Maidstone,  aged  16. 

Forbka,  Helena,  widow  of  John,  of  Chantinee,  co. 

ifunaghan,  at  Ozford-rond,  Manchester,  aged  76 
Hah.hall,  Ralph,  son  of  LieuL  C.  C.  and  Louisa,  at 
Walmcr,  aged  11  montha 

HoRK,  Cecilia,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-General,  RE.,  at 
Fareham,  Hants,  agetl  Id. 

James,  Ed.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Ed.,  of  Hindringham, 
Norfolk,  at  24,  Brunswick-gar,  Kensington,  ag^  26 
Lacy,  Sarah,  widow  of  Uophino. 

Lawuf.xce,  Eldward,  at  Hertford,  aged  79. 

Mai'DK.  Eustace,  eon  of  the  Rev.  Francis  II.,  of  Ipswich, 
at  West  Krompton,  aged  20. 

Mozlky,  Sara,  daugliter  of  the  late  T^ewln,  of  Liver- 
pi>ol,at  The  Villa  Ltoria,  Pegll,  near  Genoa,  aged  23. 
North,  Thomas,  at  Basford  Hall.  Notta.  ngod  .57. 
Robkrtbo.x,  Alex.  Henry,  son  of  tho  late  William,  of 
Cheltenham. 

SYMoXi,  Alexander,  at  Hcathffold-villa.  Ealing,  aged  74. 
WAKKttAM,  A.,  3,  llolywcd-tcrracc,  I’crkham,  aged  77. 
W  att,  Robert,  Shepton  51allett.  aged  66 
Wcm>lmer.  John  Chester,  son  of  J.  U.,  at  71,  Warwick- 
square,  ageil  7. 

Wright,  Joeeph,  Borton-on-Trent,  aged  72 
February  •.9. 

Amf.a,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Metcalfe,  at  38, 
Eaton-square,  aged  34. 

Baddklky,  Dr.  John,  at  Edinburgh,  ageil  22. 

Bei.'K,  Francis  Lister,  son  of  Lister  aud  Charlotte,  at 
Diicre  House,  Lee,  ageil  1. 

Br.ady,  .Marianne,  widow  of  Anthony,  at  24,  Sooth- 
street.  Brnniptoa,  a'/ed  87. 

CiiAMiiKK.H,  F.  A.,  at  Fnnidale,  Sonth  Norwood,  aged  36 
C'LtRKK,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Frederic,  at  46, 
Notting-hill-square,  aged  55. 

Crump,  Sarnh.  wife  of  tlie  Rev.  Chas.  ColUna,  Dfra- 
coml)C,  ageil  76 

Dobson,  William  Peyton  Alfred,  eon  of  W.  C.  T.,  at 
Eldon  House,  Hampstead,  aged  19. 

Edwards,  Fretlerick  Atrherley,  at  Walsall,  ageil  59. 
F.viit,  Alice  Mi^.  daughter  of  Frederick,  at  15,  Malt- 
land-strei't.  Edinburgh,  aged  1. 

Gafkxky,  Mary,  widow  of  George,  at  Buntingford, 
Herts,  aged  77. 

Oaklaxd.  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  William,  of  86,  Camber- 
well-road.  a{^  77- 

Grey,  loiuiso, at  2,  tirange-terrace,  Brompton, aged  47. 
Hakfoud,  Susan  Harriet,  wife  of  Henry  Charlee,  at 
Frenrliay-kulge.  near  Brielol. 

Lixdley,  Hose,  daugliter  of  8.  II.,  of  19,  CatfaerlDa- 
etreet.  Strand,  ageil  17. 

Lloyd,  Deborah  Ann,  widow  of  J.,  at  Lloydsboron^, 
aged  79. 

O'Bkikn,  Major  Henry,  late  RA.,  Clmles.  near  Nleo. 
OLDMIXOX,  Franeee  Vaul,  the  wife  of  CapL,  RN.,  at 
Bifrons,  SL  Heller,  Jereey. 

Ross,  Colonel,  R.E.,  at  Arehcliff  Fort,  Dover,  aged  53. 
RoxBY,  Henry,  at  LconarU'e-on-.Hea,  Siusex.  ageil  57. 
Sayek,  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Stephen,  at  llUlborougb, 
Reeulver,  ageil  70. 

Saykr,  Capt  Frederic,  late  of  23rd  Regt.,  Cairo, 
aged  36 

SiiKPHAKP,  Georgina,  at  2,  Carollne-pl..  Lee.  aged  66 
SLEBMAN,  Henry  Bradley,  infant sonof  Henry,  at  Downa 
House,  Grays,  agwl  eight  months. 

SMtTH,  Frederick  Garte.  of  230.  Camde'^-mad. 

Smith,  Sarah  Emily,  wife  of  George,  at  Weitboome, 
near  Salisbury,  aged  37. 

SqUAREY,  Hermann  Fulton,  son  of  Amlrew  Tucker, 
Higher  Bebington,  Cheshire,  ageil  eight  montha 
Ward,  R  S.  IL,  of  Queen-street  Cheapsidu.  aged  71. 
W'aTso.N,  If.,  wifeof  W.,  Elmwoixl.  Harrogate  aged 55. 
WkYLAXD.  Richard  Henry,  of  Crick-lodge.  Nortliump- 
tonshire,  aged  44. 

Wayxe.  Thomas  Moore,  at  The  Manor  House,  South 
WamboroDgb,  Hanta  aged  72. 

TBOMAxa,  Jane,  at  Edgar-buildings,  Bath,  aged  82. 

VmJateii  (February). 

Anderson,  Thomas,  Trinkiad.  ageil  76 
DKWiiritsT,  Eliza,  widow  of  Isaac  IL,  St  Croix, 
West  Indies,  aginl  64. 

Rrs-sE  u  Brew'ster  Weikden,  near  Nazas,  Mexico, 
aged  27. 

8COTT.  Julia  Frances  Laura,  wife  of  tho  Hon.  Francia 
of  Sendlinrst  Grange,  Surrey,  at  Canuea  aged  54. 
March  1. 

Beaumont,  John,  4,  North-terraeo,  Brompton,  aged29. 
Bkdford,  Captain  R  T.,  RN.,  Penzance,  ageil  56 
Boui.ToX,  Elizabeth,  widow  cf  R,  llarrock  Uall, 
Lancashire,  ageil  89. 

Brackexbury,  W.  C.  C.,  H  M.’s  Consul  at  Comnna 
Devavx,  Charles  Pierre,  Chateau  de  Oravellea  oettr 
Paris,  agod  67. 

Dilly,  M.,  Cranbnry  Villa,  Southampton,  agod  77. 

Du  BoplaY,  Minnie,  daugliter  of  Archibald,  at  Easton, 
near  Winchester,  aged  27. 

Flowks,  a.,  Green-Uoes,  Stoke  Newington,  agod  55. 
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Cage,  Ann*  Arabella,  wife  ot  Marcus  «  Corriclt- 
more,  co.  Tj'rone. 

Qlukb.  CbrUUeo  Uaiy,  widow  of  Peter,  Uekearu, 
•Red  7d. 

OUBKK,  John  Cherle*  Beyllee,  Sadburjr-court,  lUrrow- 
on-tbe-lliil,  »ffed  30.  .... 

Gbkbx,  Lncretia,  wife  of  G.  It,  30,  QulUfonl-etrctfl, 
ORed  *4.  . 

IloKFMAN,  Lewi*,  Southampton-ftreet,  Bloomibury- 
equare,  aged  M. 

JoiiN.sroif,  John,  eon  of  John,  Ilu»kia*or- itrect, 
LiverpooL  _ 

Krnukick,  Sophia  Annie,  widow  of  II.  C..  Roadiu^. 
Midulkton,  Bdvvard.  at  Teckham,  aged  71. 

MtLNKU,  liiHIp  Splidt,  I’piwr  Norwoo<i.  agod  49. 
HoNT'iOMKkV,  Ronald,  Dcviaoe,  aged  45. 

PlCKKRiNtJ,  Maria,  6,  Bruiuw*ick«gard«aa,  Campdcn- 
bill,  agod  7a 

Pbatt,  Annie,  wife  of  Edward  llaalope,  8t  Anattn  a 
Priory,  ShrewiUurjr. 

PRirK,  Ralph  Charlea,  of  Canhalton,  at  Brighton, 
aged  69. 

Raavas,  Jaroe*,  South  Norwood,  aged  67. 

Roderthon.  Mia*  Suaannah  Boone,  Peter  Port,  Goero- 

SKK^Tu^klarianne,  widow  of  J.  8.,  6,  Pembridge- 
place,  Uayaw’ater,  ageil  67. 

SpoDE,  Helen,  wife  of  Joaiah,  RogeW. 

BQIIAKCB,  Barry  Parr,  Tunbridge  Well*,  aged  61. 
STtrENS.  WiWIam  R,,  Newton  Abbott,  Devon,  aged  64. 
Stiles,  W..  (.rreen-lanea,  Stoke  Newington,  aged  69. 
STRATilEKit,  Alexander,  14,  Kew-terraee,  Olaagow. 
TKEtiERNE,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Henry,  Latymer 

Houac,  Brook-green,  agetl  eight  montha 

Upcukk.  Somerville  Hay,  aoaof  the  Rer.  Arthur  W., 
Wreningham,  age<l  17. 

Walker.  Judith,  wife  of  F.,  Lewiaham,  aged  7A 
WEBB,  Edward,  eon  of  Edward,  6,  Spriug-terraoe, 
Richmond.  agM  A 

WiiBKLKU,  Jane  Eliaabeth.  daughter  of  Jamea,  Qrore- 
nark,  Camberwell,  aged  90. 

WiL&ON,  lliomaa,  Nottingham,  agad  66. 

March  I. 

BULL,  C.  8u*an,  wife  of  11.  W.,  IJ,  Wilton-ereeeent 
BuiiCll,  laabel,  daughter  of  Tbomaa,  36,  Edwardea- 
eqnare,  Kenaington,  aged  1. 

Clarke,  Kliaa  Georgina,  wife  of  William,  Barbadoea. 
CotiAK,  Cecil  Calvert,  Douglaa  Houae,  Greenwich, 
aged  36. 

Crook,  Mary,  wife  of  John,  10,  Mount-place,  Wbite- 
ehapel-mad,  ageal  40. 

Dracok,  Virginia  Grace,  widow  of  Samuel,  Hotlyrille, 
nDchley,  aged  66. 

Glv;vtok,  Matthew  Jamea,  Brighton,  aged  61. 
HartIcBY,  William,  Infant  eon  of  Alfred,  Liverpool. 
Hat,  Jamea  Thounx,  St  Servaii,  Prance. 
iKOLH,  William  B.,  of  1,  Fencburch-bnildlnga,  at 
Sudbrook  Park,  Surrey. 

MaclURCav.  S.  J..  late  Capt  I9th  Rert.Bath,  aged  43. 
MalthUS,  S.,  of  Hadstork,  Emtex,  at  Clifton,  aged  66. 
Man.VIMO,  Jonn,  The  Lime*.  Weat  Kilxton,  agetl  93. 
RUKBLR,  Alexander  Piwlerirk,  non  of  Frederick,  23, 
Groavenor-road,  Pimlico,  aged  16. 

6ADt.ER,  Sarah,  widow  of  Joaeph,  Craven-hUl,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  69. 

Blade,  Charles  Edwin,  infant  eon  of  Jamee,  Lynton 
Villa,  Putney. 

Surtees,  Anne,  widow  of  Robert,  Mainsfortb,  aged  83. 
SWAKN,  George,  Athfield,  York,  aged  6ii 
TURXEU,  Maud  Mary  Isabel,  Infant  daughter  of  8., 
of  Woodside,  Upper  Narwo<^ 

Wass,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  John,  Overbuiy  Villa, 
Lower  Norwood,  aged  76. 

Wealu  Benjamin,  Rugby  House,  Pinner,  aged  63. 
Wprr,  Lieut.-CoI.  R.  Smith,  late  3rd  Light  Dragoons, 
Milford  Honee,  near  Oodaiming,  aged  ^ 

WiLLlAMR,  Martha,  Twickenham. 

WOOD,  Ann,  Lethwbed,  aged  45. 

March  3. 

Barkes,  R  P.,  Probua  Sanctuary,  Cornwall,  aged  93. 
BAKNCrr,  Biieo  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  L.,  of 
Heaale,  Yorkshire,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  ageil  1. 
Binckes,  William,  101,  Albany-road,  aand  37. 
CaepbRLL,  Beatrice  Aimee,  daughter  td  K.,  one  month. 
CBEtPE,  iUiaon.  daughter  of  the  late  J.,  Edinburgh. 
CLAitKHON,  Flora  Sarah  Louisa,  daughter  of  E  T., 
of  Caine,  at  Torquay,  aged  U. 

CoLauK.XE,  William,  i^hippenham,  aged  61 
Dikblet,  Maria,  widow  of  Rev.  U.,  Sooth  Hayes, 
Woroeater,  aged  73. 

DowUNO,  Alfred  Septimus,  8L  John Vwood,  aged  63. 
Ellis,  Cioelv  Man*,  daughter  of  George,  Chisholm 
Lodge,  Uichmuad-hill,  aged  1 
Rgui.tsu,  Sarah,  wife  of  II.  8.,  Badajos  Cottagee, 
I>e  Beauvuir-town,  aged  61. 

PRASKA,  J.  McKensie,  aon  uf  T.  J.,  Weymonth,  aged  1. 
FrTBR.  Catherine,  West  Drayton,  aged  64. 

GiRSOX,  Joanna,  wkluw  of  Robt,  ^inburgh,  aged  65. 
OoULO,  infant  ton  of  latell.  K.,  Nice,  aged  amen  weeka 
Orovk^  Louisa  Keen,  daughter  of  T.,  Old  Charlton. 
llARRlsoK,  Arthur  Edwardj  ton  of  E.  II,  Liaeard, 
Cheshire,  aged  5. 

HoruAMD,  11.,  Pembroke  Hooae,  Folkeatona,  aged  71 
llTKDMAg,  CapL,  late  of  11th  Light  Drafooiw,  Bed¬ 
ford,  ag^  66. 

Kekt,  Henry,  son  of  O.,  11,  Bloomsbury-eq.,  aged  19. 
KiTCUEA,  Maria,  wife  of  William,  31,  Princew  ter., 
RegeniVpark-road.  aged  60. 

Lbour,  Wm.  W.,  Malone  House,  ce.  Antrim,  azed  61 
LovEGROVE,  J.  Samuel,  36,  John-etreet,  Bedford-row, 
aged  64. 

UATiiK.’iOg,  Rachel  Eleanora,  widow  of  C.  8.,  Ventnor, 
agod  34. 

OsKORK,  Mary,  widow  of  Mr.,  3,  WUton-place, 
KnigiiUhridge,  aued  99. 

PoLLKY.  Eliza,  widow  of  Jamee,  36,  Upper  Camming- 
etreet,  I’entonville,  aged  71. 

PoTfEU.  Thomns.  WlUiin-zton.  Manchester,  aged  38. 
PitORY,  Mai^.  Stratford  nL  Mary,  Snffolk.  aj^  93. 
Reilly.  Kmfly,dau;;htcrof  James  llilea,ofClooneaTin, 
near  K  aatrevor,  Ireland,  at  Paria 
Smijtii,  Dowager  Ladv  Bowver,  Thorpe  Lee.  aged  61. 
Tiiomphon,  Sarah,  xviie  of  W.,  Weymouth,  aged  44. 
Twyeokp,  Albert  Fleetwood,  s«>n  of  Captain  innis, 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  Bath,  agod  I. 

Wiuoivs,  Mary,  daughter  of  Job,  10,  Westboum^ 
park -terrace,  a:Od  16. 

WiNUEovE,  Jolui,  Uorton-road,  llacknry,  aged  61 
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March  4. 

Alps,  kfary  H.,  136.  Cambcrwell-new-eoad.  aged  60. 
Bjoaertm,  Peter,  43,  Duko-street,  Oroaveuor-square, 
agc<l  64. 

Coats.  Mrs.,  widow  of  Tliomas.  of  Lipwood  House, 
Northumberland,  at  43,  Heriot-row,  Edinburgh, 
agod  67. 

DitAKR.  John  George,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  Aldorahot, 
agctl  55. 

Ekskixk,  Kntherinc  Stirling,  widow  of  Jaiues,  47, 
Norfolk-squnro,  liyde-park,  age<l  77. 

Fi.oyd,  MajoMfeneral  Sir  Henry,  BarL,  36,  Glonccster- 
p!ace,  Hyji'-park.  aged  74. 

Fiikkman,  Henry  Merest,  ton  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.,  of 
Manton,  Rutland,  at  Uppingham,  aged  six  months. 
II.AitVEV,  Rev.  William  Maundy,  Little  Mongehan, 
Kent,  aged  61. 

H  AWK-',  (L  W.,  Sonthflelds.  Wandaworth,  aged  67. 
Heup>ted.  Jane  KUaabeth,  wife  of  John,  Suffolk 
Villa,  South  Norwood,  aged  65. 

M  ArnEW!>,  Thomas.  Faniliam,  aged  80. 

Mesh  AM,  Charles  Edward,  aoti  of  Charles,  late  63ad 
Regt.  Upper  Bei  kulcy-eCreet,  Portman-sq  .  agod  4. 
Ol'SEi.EY',  William  Gore,  atm  of  J.  D.,  aged  7- 
Roche,  Agnes,  widow  of  Lieut  Hugh,  ItN.,  Wood- 
view,  Oxford,  aged  75. 

8AKOEAr!rT,  Fanny,  wife  of  J.  P.,  Tewkesbury  Park, 
aged  34. 

Scott,  Susan,  widow  of  James,  Brixton,  agod  83. 
Skipvvoutii,  Wm.,  Kelsey  Hall,  Linoolushii-e,  agod  79. 
WiliTMKi.L,  Ann  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charlea  T., 
Gold  Hawk  House,  Hammersmitu. 

March  5. 

BRgKtrr,  Emily,  wife  of  John  P.,  Surbiton,  aged  36. 
Burton,  Catharine,  widow  of  Edward  Butterfield, 
Huntingdon,  agod  69. 

Clarkso.v,  Richard  Henry  Prinee,  ton  of  Richard, 
Caine,  aged  3. 

Cooper,  Henry  Jaa.,  Tiewaley.  Weat  l>ra3rton,  aged  71. 
Craxo,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  U.,  K.N.,  Oroenwich, 
aged  10. 

Densonlavt,  Louisa,  Kennington. 

Dexter,  Jane,  ilighgate,  aged  86. 

Downing,  Kdm.,  26.  Trigon-nL,  Kennington,  aged  64. 
Durell,  Thomas  l*hiUp,  eon  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Mra, 
Marchwood.  near  Southampton,  aged  six  months. 
Evans,  Rev.  Frederick.  Llnstead,  agwi  60. 

FaYRRR,  George,  lI«iiley-in-Arden,  agod  66. 

Fkkris,  William  Jafhea,  96,  Richmond-road,  West- 
boumo-park,  aged  61. 

Franke.vmtkin,  Jaebb,  of  Hanover,  at  66,  Mlldmay- 
park.  agod  56. 

Gent,  Msry  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John, 
Steeple  liumpstead,  Essex,  eged  64. 

Ggldsuid,  KIiz.x,  daughter  of  the  late  A.  A.,  37,  The 
Boltona,  agod  3& 

llARKi^ON,  Sarah,  widow  of  George  Deverenx,  Welsh¬ 
pool,  agod  64. 

Hayward,  Evelyn  Emma,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Emma,  Roohealer,  agod  2. 

INSTONE,  Louisa,  widow  of  Thoa,  Ramsgate. 

Howell,  Susannali,  widow  of  Sydney,  6,  Olonoeater- 
atreet.  Belgrave-roed,  aged  41. 

Kay,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John,  3,  Eleanor- 
road,  Hackney,  aged  53. 

Kelson,  Mm  Hnrah,  Clifton,  aged  60. 

Kennedy,  Lord  Wm.,  3,  Buckingham-ter.,  Edinburgh. 
M.ACORBGOR,  Gen.  Jolin  Alexander  Paul,  H.M.'a  Indian 
Army.  7.  Suasex-itlace,  llyde-park-gaidcna,  agod  86. 
Nutter,  Charloa  llenry  Orme,  ton  of  Charlea  Lwnard, 
Burton,  Westmoreland,  aged  20  months. 

Pei.l,  Hon  ManHATot  l^titia  Matilda,  widow  of  Sir 
Albert,  Wiiburton  Manor,  agod  61. 

Radpokd,  Ellen  Amelia,  wife  of  James,  39,  Manor- 
road,  l.ewt^hnm-riiad,  aged  31. 

Richardson,  Tliomaa  Rumbold,  of  Somerset,  co.  T/On- 
donderry,  of  the  1st  Life  Guards,  at  Rome,  agod  26. 
Slade,  Emeat  Augustus,  ton  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  John, 
BarL.  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Sner,  Biizabe.h,  wife  of  Frederick,  Diiigwall-villaa, 
Croydon,  aged  70. 

Thompson,  IMward,  Rydal  House,  Highbury  New- 
park,  agod  64. 

Thompson,  Evelyn  Leslie  Ileywood,  son  of  LieuL-CoL, 
late  of  H.M.'s56th  R^.,  61.  F*oeles-street,  Dublio. 
Wade,  James  Jolui,  6,  Upper  Keosingtoa-gore,  Uyde- 
psrk,  aged  39. 

Wiir.Ei.RR,  Charles,  91.  St  Martin's-lane,  aged  44. 
Wbiuut,  Jamea,  Lavenham,  buffolk,  aged  43. 

March  6. 

Darker,  Mrs.,  Clifton,  aged  81. 

Dradon,  Monteaquion  Musgrave,  son  of  Capt,  R.N.,  of 
Taunton,  in  London,  aged  16. 

Bouksot,  Emma,  wife  of  Adolphs,  St  rierrs  lo  Calais, 
Prance,  aged  63. 

Brook  iNo,  Lieut  -Col.  Francis  A.,  II.M.*s  Indian  Army, 
6,  Norfolk-crescent  Hyde-park,  aged  47. 

Cronin,  Daniel,  infant  ton  of  Fi^crick  Joseph,  I, 
Vemon-placc. 

CUMRBKS,  John,  Adderbmy,  Oxon.  aged  44. 

Gardner.  Thoa  U.,  Wormley.  Herte,  aged  73. 

OoTT,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  John,  Suffolk-eqnare, 
Cheltenham,  aged  64. 

Hardinq,  Ann,  widow  of  William,  Gravesend,  aged  88. 
Hemmrns,  John,  aged  64. 

Jones,  Evan,  VMeiieia  Hlato  Quarriea,  Ireland. 
Kennedy,  Frances  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Matthew  W., 
13,  Culeshill-etreet  Eaton-oquare,  agod  63- 
La  Y,  John  Qoodall,  Great  Tey,  Exsex,  agod  83. 
Livermore,  William,  Kennington-road,  a  od  63. 

Haci  iieilsON,  Robert,  of  Olentroim,  at  Viewmont 

Mc8w  I K  EY,  Isabella  Agnes,  wife  of  Angnstus  B.,  Nantes, 
azod  44. 

PKYt  E.  Jolin  Wyndham  Bruce,  son  of  .Tohn  Bruce,  of 
Duffryn,  Glamorganshire,  at  Mcran,  Tyrol,  egol  66. 
Walker,  t^iarles  Brown,  Ladbixihe-road,  KoUiitg- 
hill,  aged  5t 

WAitni.E,  Francis,  Tlighfleld,DurtonHm-Trent,ageJ  63. 
Wyi.IK,  Alex.,  16,  Murray-street,  Camden-sq.,  aged  96. 
ZiUMEUilAN,  Martha,  widow  of  O.,  36,  Old  Boud-st 
March  7. 

Ab^OTXIN,  Victor  de  Mansfield,  son  of  John.  43,  Atd- 
lidgo-road  Villas,  Weetboume-}»ark,  aged  20. 
Collin,  Hiomas  Pool#,  10,  Worship-street,  Fiosboiy- 
square,  agod  47. 


DiX,  Edward,  Old  Rtt^c,  Brighton,  agod 
Don,  Catherine  Milliu,  widow  of  Lieut-CoL  fi* ' 
Cupar  Fife.  “ 

Dunlop,  Isabella.  Malton,  TorksTiirs,  aged  91 
Gray,  .Stqtliia,  Edmonton,  ageil  91. 

H.vmhrr,  Edith  Hopliia  Danvers,  daughter  of  T^. 
and  Frances,  nl  34,  .4t  George's-squnro,  agody, 
the  lOlh,  at  Chiswick,  Frances  Marsh, 
the  aiMve.  aged  6;  also,  on  tJio  lltli,  at  c‘ 
Maurice,  their  brother,  aged  3. 

Howard,  Mildred,  widow  of  John,  Avlo'hury. 
Jardinr,  Margaret  8uton,  wife  of  Robert  M 
JatncM’s-placo.  agcxl  21.  ^ 

M  aciejuwnkl  Htsnislaus,  of  Warsaw,  at  rad.lir.rt^ 
green,  aged  CTi.  *  « 

M.arhh.all,  Violet  Mary,  daughter  of  Juliaa 
Florence,  16.  Gordou-xquare,  aged  3. 

6IaY,  Ilenrv.  Maldun,  n.re(l  6.J. 

Menzibh,  Robert  Dryborough,  23,  St 
Canonnitry. 

Oolr,  Blixa  Margaret  wife  of  John  ConnsIL 
('arlUte-terraco.  Kensington. 
rKVNKKATHEK.  Harriet,  wifo  of  Edward,  Bi:  J 
House,  near  Maidstone. 

PocouK,  Maiy.  wife  of  the  Rev.  George,  of  St  Pti 
Great  Portland-stroct  Marylol>onc.  84. 
R.awi.inoh,  D..  Finchley  New-rd.,  Hampstead, xzr! 
Shepard,  John,  76,  Great  I'ortland-str*^  aged^' 
SivKKUl,  Henry,  4t  Martin's,  .Stamfonl  Baron,  r.-^J 
Smith,  Charles  Rivers,  sou  of  Jas.,  Stock weU.  fciM 
aged  36.  »  '-n  ■ 

Smith,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Bernard,  Old  Dra-AJ 
Berks,  aged  16.  | 

Smitil  <}erald  George  Perrot,  infant  aon  of 
3,  St  Stephen's-ro^,  WesttMume-park.  *  ■ 
Smith,  William  Jonathan,  Claremont  Honaa, 
hithe,  aged  66.  ^ 

WiLCDX,  Maria,  Alderley,  OIouoestM'shirei  agedlt 
March  A 

Barter,  Robert,  son  of  George,  St  Cuthbsrtl,  nJ 
ford,  aged  six  weeks.  * 

Carr,  Isaac,  'Fhetford,  aged  73. 

Colpoyn,  Kev.  James  A.  O.,  of  Dmxford,  at  Dc: 

near  St  Leanard'*w>n-Sea,  aged  67. 

Ckosi.and,  Thomas  Pearson,  uledbolL  near  Hodll 
field ,  ag^  62.  * 

Elliot,  Hiveridale  O.,  son  of  Rev.  llenry  Lettsoi^l 
roingham,  aged  3^. 

Oalr,  Ernest  Charles,  infant  aon  of  C.  F.,  Ch< 
Gibson,  Nanny,  widow  of  John.  Brigtiton,  9 
Gibxon,  Sophia.'daugbter  of  ilie  late  Frank,  OihvM 
Islington,  aged  43. 

Haley,  John.  33.  Grove-place,  Rrompton,  . 
HEri.AND,  Mabella,  daughter  of  (he  latell 
Wilton-street  Belgrave-square.  * 

Mowlem,  John.  Swanage.  aged  79. 

KU^sbll,  Elisabeth,  Torquay,  ag^  79. 

SiM.s,  raroHne,  daui^ter  of  the  late  John,  NHsaa 
of  Wight 

Stevenson,  Rev.  Geo.,  Dlcklebnrgh,  Norfolk, 
Tidman,  Rev.  Arthur.  Pinsbury-equare,  agedflTS 
Weiir,  W.  j..  Heme-hill,  aged  47.  I 

WUDIHOU.SB,  Kev.Campboll,  of  Alderford,&tr:ri^ 
March  9. 

Aprs.  Elisabeth  Rand,  wife  of  Alfred,  of  4SS, 
at  Tunbridge  Wella  V 

Arcu-ANOei.o,  Claudius,  Chicheater-road.  agadu 
BRADOOCK.  Henry,  Bury  8L  Edmund's,  agedTT.  m 
BUCKLRT,  Anne,  Ketisaf  Lodge,  Herrow-road,Sf:ifl 
Eden,  Louisa  Anne,  wife  of  F.  M.,  Kettering. 
Frstinu,  Francis  Hoskyns  Murttm,  son  of  Brrs 
Maiden  Bradley,  Wills. 

Fi.sii,  Theophita,  daughter  of  Wm.,  liar..-- 
aged  37. 

Henderson.  Duncan.  late  of  6th  Fusiliera,  Wor^ 
Johnson,  Misa  Jane,  Clapham-road,  aged  37. 
Layr,  Mary,  widow  of  Liout-Gen.  B.A.,  Ci 
parade,  Southsea. 

Lkioiiton,  Anno,  wife  of  Jamee,  111,  Gloviccit 
Regent's- park. 

Louth,  Jo^h.  Wisbech,  aged  83. 

Mackrnzik,  Frances  Eleanor,  widow  of  Jsi 
Mecklenburgh-square,  aged  7A‘ 

Molinr,  Mar>’,  widow  of  Robert,  Blaekheath.  sSH 
Montaou.  Admiral  J.,  Harllioroagh,  Wilta,eg«l| 
Ouhrley.  Elisabeth  Sophia,  widow  of  Hajor^ 

Sir  Ralph,  Langford.  Berks,  aged  66. 

PRE.ST,  Mary,  wife  of  Edward.  Lee,  Kent,  aged' 
Reed,  Oeorgiana  Lavinia,  wife  of  F.,  norn??y' 
Stevens.  Lucy  Marv,  daughter  of  late  Rev.  ' 
of  Stoke-next-Guildford,  Worffilng,  aged  31 
WiLLlAMHON,  Mary  Klnnerslej.  daughter  of 
lUrasdeU  Hall,  Cheshire.  ^ 

March  10. 

Atktvson,  Margaret,  wife  of  Tliomas  ' 
Sutheriand-square,  Walworth,  aged  61. 
Dakbwell.  Henrietta,  wife  of  F.  C.,  6,  IT  ^ 
terrace.  Hampstead,  aged  66.  { 

B.XNKs,  Kate  Annie,  daughter  of  John,  aged  A  i 
Barclay,  (4ourge  John,  Mitehem.  aged  46. 
Barlow,  Elizabeth,  eridow  of  J  .  Croydon,  xgii 
Barnard,  William,  Travellers'  Club,  agedhA 
Baknrtt,  John,  4,  Davklge-torreoe,  KenDm^-tea 
aged  60. 

Cakr,  Annie,  wife  of  Charlee  Richard,  14, 
terrace.  Kensington. 

Colby,  Mary  Ellen  Theresa,  daughter  of  tbelatl 
Captain  R.N.,  Torquay,  aged  37. 

CoULi.,  Wm.,  17.  Tavistock-sL,  Bedford^.,  8 
D.tWB,  Josias  Ha>uie.  8t>>ke,  Devonport  ag^ 
Holmes,  Adda  Coote,  daughter  of  E.  c.,  Aii 
aged  18.  I 

IluuoiiTON,  Richard  Rotio,  late  Major  in  UM 
Hcgt,  Cheltenham,  aged  77. 

Kkuk,  Kezia  Sibley,  widow  of  Charlea,  Ba 
Cottage,  near  Jeilburgh. 

Kkyukr,  Charlea  Edward,  4,  Oaklcy-square. 
UKUKDiril,  Colonel  Juhu  Isaiah,  St  John's,  Wo? 
a  red  86. 

Nkavk,  .sir  niehard  DIgby,  Bart,  of  DoMr.  ^ia 
at  76.  Ecclexton-square,  aced  74. 

North.  Beats  Theresa  Fn^lorlca,  daughter 
Hon.  W.,  Stratton  Audley,  Bicester,  aged  ten  c 
PowNALL,  Annie  Gertruds,  daughter  of  the  I 
Norwich,  aged  A 

Thresuek,  Rev.  rbillp,  Fareham.  Hants,  aged 
Woodland,  W.  S.,  WUUten,  bomarsetehire,  sp 
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Wheeler  &  Wilson. 

Expositiox  Univeksullk,  Parii,  1R«7.  awards  Wiieklkr  and  Wilson  tha  hvjhcst  premium— a  Gold 
Medal — for  the  perfection  of  tbctr  Sowiiij;  Machines.  The  number  of  entries  in  tho  Sewing  Machine 
Department  was  82,  distributed  as  follows;— England,  11;  Franco,  23;  United  States,  19;  German 
States,  8;  Belgium.  4;  Italy,  4;  Canada.  5;  Austria,  3;  Denmark,  d;  Switzerland,  2,  Every  system 
was  represented  and  fully  tested,  and,  according  to  tho  award,  Wuekleu  and  Wilson  lead  tho  World 
in  this  branch  of  industry. 

This  celebrated  Machine  is  crowned  with  G3  Jledals— has  boon  tested  beyond  all  question,  and 
stands  to^lay,  as  it  has  stood  for  many  years,  without  a  rival.  To  see  it  perform  the  different 
operations,  such  as  Hemming,  Felling,  Gathering,  Embroidering,  Working  Button  hulea  &c.,  seems 
more  like  a  thing  of  llfo  than  a  Machine  moved  by  tho  will  of  the  operator.  It  has  adjustable  gauges 
for  every  description  of  work,  and  can  bo  changed  in  a  moment  to  suit  any  material,  coarse  or  Cne. 
With  an  additional  attachment  it  embroiders  beautifully,  making  its  own  braiil  as  it  sews,  taking  tbe 
thread  direct  from  tbe  spooL  Tbe  process  is  secured  by  Patent.  Price  from  £8.  Instructions 
gratis,  and  Prospectus  free. 

139,  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London  ; 

73,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool.  . 


GALVANISM  v.  RHEUMATISM,  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Paralysis,  Gout,  Fains,  Lumbago,  Neuralgia, 
Indigestion,  Epilepsy,  Sciatica,  Noises  in  the  Head  and  Eai's,  Functional  Eisorders,  &c. 

On  Loan,  a  Test  for  ascertniulug  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  PUUVERMACHEifS  IMPROVED  PATENT  GAI.VANIC  CHAIN  BANDS. 
BELTS,  and  TOCKET  BATTERIES  (sent  gratis  for  a  week)  will  furnish  positive  evidence  of  tho  remarkable  effect.,  of  these  real  volta-electrio 
appliances  Prices  from  Ss.  to  22s.,  according  to  power.  Combined  Chain  Bands,  for  restoring  exhausted  vital  energy,  30s.  to  lOs.  Now  patent  Self- 
lestorable  Galvanic  Batteries,  43  to  44  complete.  For  authenticated  medical  reports  and  private  testimonials,  see  pamphlet,  post  free. 

J.  L.  FULVERMACHER  &  CO.  (Oalvuniu  Est.-iblishmcnt),  200,  Regent  St.,  W. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adojition  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  tbo  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time  ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  tho  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  fltst  Accoucheurs  of  tho  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  utet'i,  dropsi/,  and  olesily, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO  ® 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendisb-street,  Oxford-street, 


THE  OOHHET  jSJSJy  THE  OlillVOEIlVE. 


nasuBis  BXQunisD. 
Circumference  at  a  6  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


Just  Ready,  price  7s.  Gd., 

THE  CORSET  AND  THE  CRINOLINE. 


A  BOOK  OF  COSTUMES  AND  MODES. 

AVith  Sixty  Illustrationsj  of  tlio  Changes  of  Fashion  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tho  Present  Day. 

WITH 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  INDUSTRIES  AND  MANUFACTURES  CONNECTED  WITH 

MODERN  FASHION. 

LONDON :  W.ARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  WARWICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


HEWTON  WILSON  AND  CO.’S  NEW  HAND  SEWING  MACHINES. 


DORCAS. 


PENELOPE. 


addition  to  their  now  celebrated  Machines  .  -t 

FOUR  GUINEAS.  ^  ^  f IVE  GUINEAS. 

144»  ZIXGI-IX  IXOZ^BORBr,  SC  144,  OZXE3.A.PSI13E:. 

WEST-END  DEPOT— SIO,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


IM 


TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

KOYAL  FAMILY,  AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE,| 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 


FOR  LADIES  AND  YOITNG  LADIES. 

Fismoiis  aud  sfegialities  are  ready  for  the  spring  seasoni; 

RIDING  HABITS,  Imperial  Blue  Tweed  .  .  .£330 

Ditto  ditto  Melton  .  .  .440 

Ditto  ditto  Superfine  .  .  .  6  G  0 

RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  218.  HATS  WITH  FALLS,  21b. 

X^ROIWEEIVADE  .TA^OIvETS  IIV  CJIXEtVT  ^"AlTXIETY. 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costumes,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  20s.,  25s. 

Altissra.  Nicoll’s  WATERPROOF  TWEED  &  MELTON  CLO'»  'IS,  for  Cloaks,  &o.,  arc  made  without  the  least 
mixture  of  Cotton,  hence  they  are  so  durable  and  impermeable  and  always  retain  their  srperior  appearance. 


XX.  j.  «sa&  i>.  N‘xcox.x«, 

LONDON:  114  TO  120,  REGENT  STREET;  AND  22,  GORNHILL. 

MANCHESTER:  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVERPOOL:  50,  Bold  Street. 


NOW  READY,  POST  FREE,  PATfERNS  OF 

NEW  SPRING  DREi  SES.« 

Just  received,  a  vast  Collection  of  British  and  Foreign  Novelties  suitable  for  the  present  and  approaching  Seasons, 

at  prices  ranging  from  14s.  Cd.  to  50s.  the  Extra  Full  Dress.  iA 


A  NOVELTY  FOR  LADIES’  DRESSES. 

THE  “ROMAN”  CLOTH. 


iW. 


This  very  desirable  fabric  (Registered)  is  produced  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  in  a  wide  range  of  qualities. 
A  numerous  collection  of  Patterns,  from  lOs.  Od.  to  ISs.  OJ.,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


RICH  CRYSTAL  JAPANESE  SILKS  AND  THE 


FAMOUS  YOKOHAMA  GREY.^ 


Now  ready,  a  larger  variety  than  ever  before  attempted  of  these  very  beautiful  textures,  from  378.  6d.  to  2^  Guineas. 
„  A  full  collection  of  Patterns  free. 


PATTERNS  FREE  OF  THE  » BEST”  FRENCH  PIQUES  AT  THE 

PRICE  OF  CAMBRICS. 


Now  Selling,  a  Lot  of  about  500  Pieces,  all  in  the  utmost  Elegance  of  Design  and  Richness  of  Colouring, 
at  13s.  9d.  the  Extra  Full  Dress,  usually  sold  at  27s.  6d. 


PETER  ROBINSON’S, 


103, 104, 105,  106, 107,  108,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Printed  by  Jas.  Wade,  18,  Tavistock,  street,  Covent.Sarden,  W.CL 


j2Mins^ 


4MdilJj4!Lal 


With  the  March  Number  was  presented  Part  /.  of  Mrs.  Beetoris 
Book  of  Household  Management.  Parts  I. — III.  now  ready. 
The  work  to  be  completed  in  12  Parts,  price  6d.  each. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  ok  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Large  Coloured  Plate  of  New  Summer  Bonnets,  &o. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  of  a  Tea  Cosy. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cuttinq  Out  the  Polonaise  Paletot. 


PAUI. 

DssoRiPTioif  OP  THa  FAsaioa  Platp  261 
SpiNifiNas  iM  Town  .  .  .  264 

LAaat  AND  PaNATas  .  270 

Dbrcbiption  or  THa  Colouiusd 
BoNNaT  Platb  ....  272 
Description  or  Colocrbd  Pattern  272 
The  Enolisetwoman’s  Ezohanob  .  272 
London  Conservatories  .  .  274 

Musioai.  Notes  ....  276 

Tb  e  Enolishwoxan's  Convrrsazionr  277 


Helen’s  Dowbr  .  .  .  . 

Are  the  Children  at  Home  7 

Sorrow . 

Operas,  Plats,  K'lraaTAiNif  rnts,  &c. 
Our  Paris  Lbttkr  .  .  .  . 

The  Journal  op  Hiss  Pahencb 
Caerrtdon,  op  Qualmara  . 
Kauth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water 

Ciceroni  . 

The  Fashions . 


PATERNOSTER  ROW.F.  r 


THE  GAY  &  FESTIVE  SCENES 

THB  FOIiliOWINQ  ARE  INDISPENSABLE. 

no  W  1j AMHDB’  SSAOASSAR  QTT.  U  »  delightfallr  fragrint  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  u  u 
inrlfotator  and  beantifiar  beyond  all  precedent.  In  dreieihl  {ne  Hait  nothing  can  equal  its  effect,  rendering  it  so  admiraUj 
soft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direetton,  and  imparting  a  transefendeot  lustre.  Price  8s.  6d.,  7s.,  lOe.  6d.,  and  91s. 
nOWXiAMDS'  KALTDOR,  for  tbs  Skin  and  Uomplexion. — The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  ths  chMk,  the  softn 
shd  deiicady  which  it  induces  of  tb6  hands  ahd  artnl,  its  bapabltlty  Of  soothlhg  Irritation  and  remorlng  entann 
defeeis,  render  it  indispensable  to  erery  todet.  Price  4s.  8d,  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 
felOtilrtaAlf08^  OliORTCit  PBA^  HiiNTiFRI^,  ^or  ^eMrTing  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  stringthening  thi 
Gnmi,  iltid  for  glring  a  pleasing  fn^ranbe  to  the  Breath.  Frie6  fis.  9dL  per  bos. 

Idstd  hf  OhAnilstft  afld  t>ferfWb«rB«  *«*  Ask  for  ROwZiANDfl' ^  Artiolos 


“FAMILY  FAVOUEITE.” 

THIS  NEW  MACHINE 

OAiJfED  HIGHEST  TRlZE  at  Paris  ExposHion,  1867,  and  M6R£  FIPST-CLaSS  PREMItJilS  during  ft 
than  any  other.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  BEST  for  Family  use,  because  it  it  the  siXFl£9t  t 
eouMfoetiolt,  BEer  made,  easiest  to  lbaiw,  and  bSAsr  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  makes  the  Lock-SUteli 
and  #e  doakABlTEE  it  to  do  a  orsater  ranoe  of  work  without  change  than  any  Maehiue  in  the  market. 

WEES  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

41,  OXFOMk  STREET,  LOIVEOIV. 

94,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER. 


NOT  USE  THE  BEST? 


THE  BEST  REMEBY  EOR  IIVBIOESTIOIV- 


•ra  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  ’ 
diseases  tb  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  unifomly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  cSI 
tiie  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PULS  act  as  a  powerful  toliiS  and  g 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  Safe  under  any  rircumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  o«m  now  belir  tes 
sa  the  bSuefita  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwarda  of  dO 
Sold  in  BotUeo  at  Is.  IJd.,  2t.  9d.,  and  11<.  each,  in  every  Town  in  Ae  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOB  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitatian. 


NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 


XUM 


r 

f  TO  AOVERTISERS. 

p  All  Communications  respecting  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  he  sent  on  or  before  the  14rt  of  the  month  to 
Mr.  Barker  Weud,  Adeertisenunt  Agent,  Warwick  House.  Paternoster  Row,  E.C, 


LADYS  TROUSSEAU 

FOR 


6 

“  Beatrice”  Chemises . 

At 

4/9 

£ 

1 

8 

d. 

6 

3 

“  Alexandra”  ditto  . 

10/6 

6/11 

1 

11 

6 

4 

“  Alice"  Nightdresses . 

1 

3 

8 

2 

“Maude”  ditto 

9/6 

9 

19 

0 

G 

Pairs  Long-Cloth  Drawers,  tucked  .. 

3/6 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  trimmed  with  work 

6/6 

0 

16 

6 

2 

Long-Cloth  Petticoats,  tucked 

•  •• 

8/6 

0 

17 

0 

1 

Ditto  ditto,  trimmed  with  work 

13/6 

0 

13 

6 

3 

Camuoles,  trimmed  with  work 

419 

0 

14 

3 

3 

Ditto,  extra  good  . 

6/6 

0 

19 

6 

3 

Merino  Vests . 

3/6 

0 

10 

6 

3 

Flannel  Petticoats  . 

8/6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Printed  Cambric  Dressing-Gown 

21/- 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Coloured  Flannel  ditto  . 

31/6 

1 

11 

6 

1 

White  Hair  Cord  Dressing  Jacket  .. 

12/6 

0 

12 

6 

12 

Pairs  White  Cotton  Hose  . 

1/0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Fairs  Lisle  Thread  Hose  . 

21- 

0 

12 

0 

12 

Cambric  Pocket-Handkerchiefs 

1/' 

0 

12 

0 

6 

Hem-stitched  ditto 

1/6 

0 

9 

0 

1 

Pair  French  Wove  Corsets  . 

12/6 

0 

12 

6 

1 

Patent  Sansflectum  Crinoline 

10/6 

0 

10 

6 

6 

Fine  Huckaback  Towels  . 

1/2 

0 

7 

0 

Haberdashery  fan  assortment) 

... 

... 

0 

10 

7 

Any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  can 

be  hill, 

Oil 

application. 

£20 

0 

0 

BABY  LINEN  IS  NOW  ADDED  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 


OUTFITS  TO  INDIA,  OUTFITS  TO  JAPAN, 

OUTFITS  TO  CHINA,  OUTFITS  TO  AUSTRALIA, 

For  dSSO,  «40,  dSOO,  and  ^lOO. 


Book  of  Blastrations,  containing  much  information  and  all  the  New  Designs  in  Underclothing,  inclading  the 
“Alice,”  “  Favourite,”  “  Edith,”  “  Maude,”  “  Helena,”  “  Beatrice,"  “  Dagmar,”  “  Princess,”  and  “  Belgravia” 
Nightdresses,  &c. ;  also  Drawings  of  Crinolines,  Corsets,  Camisoles,  &c.,  post  free. 

1 1|  “  The  TrouMsau  and  articles  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  bat  ezeelient  in  quality,  style,  and  workmanship* 

To  those  whose  incomes  are  limited  a  good  and  ladylike  Outfit  can  be  obtained  (or  the  Twenty  Founds  mentioned.”— 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine. 


All  letters  to  be  addressed  to— 


MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE,  UNDERCLOTHING  DEPARTMENT. 


FAMILY  DRAPER,  JUPON  &  CORSET  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COURT  &  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  W. 


CUM 


THE  ENGLISHVrOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

"DAKER  tnd  CRISP’S,  the  Cheapest 

■[3  Houm  In  London  for  Silk*,  Sntlnft,  Fftner  Ditmm, 
MiuUpK  Cambrics,  Glovetf  Uodery,  Cambrlo  Handker- 
chiem,  Fnnej  Goods,  4e. 

196,  Ksgont-stTMt,  London 


81LK8. 

flILKfl. 

SILKS 

Baker  and  crisp’s  cheap 

SILKS. 

Fattoras  post^frss. 

The  New  Sprinft  SilkSi 
S5s.  to  3  Guinesa 
The  New  Jspsnese  Silk% 

91s.  to  9  Guiness. 

The  New  I’lsin  SilkSi 
S9s.  6d.  to  3  Ouineaa 
Hie  New  French  Katins, 

S9s.  6d.  to  3  Guinesa 
The  New  Corded  Kilks, 

45a  to  3  Guinesa 
196,  K^snt^treet 
BLACK  BILKS. 

T>AEER  and  CRISPS  CHEAP  BLACK 

JJ  8ILK& 

PsUems  free. 

71m  New  Black  Glace  and  Gros  Grains, 
lls.  to  3  Guineas  Press. 

Tbe  Kew  Black  Fif^red  Silks, 

SAa  6d.  to  3  fiuineas  Presa 
Hie  New  Black  Corded  Kilks, 

39a  6(L  to  3  Guineas  Presa 
The  New  Black  Satina 
39a  6d.  to  3  Guineas  Presa 
Baker  and  Crii^  198,  Regent-street. 


MUSLINS. 

Baker  and  crisps  cheap 

MUSLINS. 

Fattems  poet-free.' 

The  New  Organdi  Muslins, 

9a  lid.  to  10a  U.  Presa 
The  New  Jaconet  Muslins, 

Sa  lid.  to  19s.  6d.  Presa 


CAMBRICS. 

Baker  and  crisps  cheap 

CAMBRICS. 

Fattems  post-free. 

Tbe  New  Printed  Cambrics, 

9a  lid.  to  6s.  6d.  Press. 

The  New  French  Percales, 

Sa  lid.  to  8a  6d.  Presa 
Hie  New  Brilllantfi, 

5a  6d.  to  10a  6d.  Presa 
The  New  Piquca 
6a  9d.  to  12a  Gd.  Presa 
The  New  Ginghsms, 
la  td.  to  6a  6(1.  Presa 
198,  Begent-strcct 


The  noted  alpine  kid,  the 

old  maka 
la  6d.  pair. 

Hm  noted  Danish  Rid,  9s. ;  or  1  Guinea  the  dosen. 
Samples  for  9  extra  stampa 
Baker  and  Crisp,  196,  R^nt-street 
K.B.— 1,000  dosen,  with  two  buttons,  at  Sa  Gd.  { 
usual  price,  3a  9d. 


WASHmO  SILKS. 

ONE  GUINEA.  Full  Dress,  in  Black 

and  White  Checka  Ualf-prioa  Pattami  fret. 
Baker  and  Crisp,  196,  Regent-street. 


Mourning  bareges, 

Balssrines, 

Mohairs, 

Muslina 

Grenadines, 

also 

nalf-Mooming  Fabrlet, 

6a  9d.  to  19b.  6d.  Presa 
Baker  and  Crisp,  196,  B^ent-streeL 
Patterns  free. 


PRB8SB8. 

PRBK8B8. 

PRESSES. 

and  CRISPS  CHEAP  FANCY 

PRESSES. 

Pattams  poat-frea 
Hie  New  Fancy  Mohalrii 


^AKER 


9a  9(L  to  6a  lid.  Presa 
Tbe  New  Roubaix  Reps, 

•a  Gd.  to  19a  Gd.  Presa 
The  New  Chene  Cloths, 

10a  Gd.  to  91a  Presa 
Tlie  New  Arabian  G  laces, 

6s.  9d.  to  18a  6d.  Prem. 

The  New  RonMW  Clotte, 

10a  Od.  to  91b.  Presa 
Hie  New  Bilk  Grenadines, 
10a0d.tot3a6d.Prssa 
;  Hm  New  Ab3rsslBlan  Fabsto, 

93a  to  9  Guineas  Ihesa 
Tha  New  Ready-made  Coetma, 

9Ba  Gd.  to  3  Ouineaa 
Hm  New  Morning  Cambcle  Ccslama 
Ta  id  to  15a 

BAUX  and  CRISP,  196,  REGENT  STREET. 


Second  edition,  cloth,  price  3a, 

Diseases  peculiar  to  women 

and  their  SueceMful  Treatment  without  the  use  of 
Caustica  By  John  Pattison.  H.P. 

London:  Uanry  Turner  and  Co.,  74,  New  Bond-street,  W., 
and  77,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


46th  Thousand,  doth,  price  2a  Gd., 

RANGER;  itn  Nature  and  SncRPsafnl 

sod  Comparstirely  Painless  Treatment,  without  the 
usual  Operation  with  the  Knife.  By  John  Pattison,  M.P. 
London ;  Henry  Turner  and  Co.,  74,  New  Bond-street,  W., 
and  77,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Manchester. 


The  PRETTIEST  present  for  a 

LADT  Is  QUEEN  PAOMAR'S  CROSS. 

Worn  by  U.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Walea 
This  d^puit  jewel  Is  admired  by  all,  and  la  led  with 
the  undying  essence  of  a  thousand  flowera  Price  5a  Gd., 
post  free;  in  solid  6ne  gold,  2  guineaa 
FELIX  SULTANA  and  COMPANY,  Royal  Perfumers, 
93,  Poultry,  London. 

None  are  genuine  without  the  Qorerament  Stamp,  which 
haa  bMQ  granted  to  FELIX  SULTANA  aud  CO. 


ONE  HUNDRED  STAMPS  for  Is  — 

among  them  Swan  Rirer,  Brasil,  Tusenn.  Afiicrirnn 
envelobes,  Uussian,  rare  30  Prussian,  Ac.  Addresa,  Kdw. 
KelUeby,  Kingsmead-square,  Bath. 


TO  LAPIES. 

rPHE  fashionable  plait 

1  CHIGNON  and  PRIZZETTES  for  forming  It  with 
ladiea*  own  hair. 

Lengths  of  hair  for  coiling  and  frixxettca  for  sama 
Plaita  Long  Cnrla  and  every  variety  of  Ornamental 
Hair  always  ready  for  wear,  and  can  be  tent  by  post 
Mcure  from  observation. 

Lift  of  pricea  free. 

STACEY  and  CO., 

Hairdresaera  and  Manufacturera, 

45,  Cranbourae-atreet,  London,  W.C. 
Inventorsof  the  Alexindra  Chignon  Holder,  for  forming 
the  natural  chignon  without  a  comb ;  post  free,  3s.  9d. 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

COTTON. — Ladies  are  invited  to  try  this  article. 
The  quality  la  superior;  full  weight;  correctly  numbered, 
and  very  moderate  in  price.  Sold  by  all  retail  Drapers  and 
Haberdashers. 


Paris  Exhibition— TWO  GOLD  MEDALS. 

LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

as  distinguished  from  **  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat,**  which 
name  is  daily  more  used  for  all  sortsof  extract.  Warranted 
genuine  and  of  perfect  flavour  by  BARON  LIEIMO, 
whose  signature  IS*  on  every  genuine  jar.  Clieaitest 
and  purest  atork  for  soaps,  entrees,  and  sauee*,  highly 
streiigtheiiing  for  children  and  invalids,  lib.,  14s.;  jih., 
7s.  Gd. :  }Ib.,  4a. ;  Sos.,  8s.,  equivalent  to  Id.  balf-A-pint  of 
best  beef  tea. 

Retail  of  Fortnum  and  Mason,  alt  Italian  warehouse¬ 
men.  Chemists,  and  Grocers.  Wholesale  of  t'rosse  and 
Blackwell,  all  wholesale  houses,  and  of  Liebig's  Extract  of 
Meat  Company  Limited,  43,  Mark-lane. 


TO  LAPIES. 

Homeless  and  destitute 

CHILPKEN. 

A  BAZAAR  AM)  FANCY  SALE 
on  behalf  of  the 

REFUGES  FOR  I!OMELE,s8  AND  DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN 
and 

“CHICHESTER"  TRAINING  SHIP, 
will  be  held  on 

tho  3(Hh  June,  1st  and  2ud  July,  1SC8, 
at  tho 

H.VNOVER  SQUARE  ROOMK, 
llauovcr-squnre, 

ill  Aid  of  tho  Funds  of  the  above  InttUuliun. 
Contributions  of 

i*lain  and  Ornamental  Needlework, 

Books,  Drawings,  Prints, 

Wax  Flowers,  Money,  Ac.,  Ac., 
are  therefore  eameatly  aoUcited,  and  may  lie  sent  to  the 
Refuges,  19,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbur>‘;  Ealing  House, 
haling,  W. ;  and  8,  Great  Queen-strcct.  Lincoln's-ino- 
Adds.  Tho  Baxaar  will  be  open  each  day  from  12  to  6, 
and  in  tbe  evening  from  7  to  ^  Fuitltcr  particulars  cao 


pOMIC  ENVELOPES,  quite  new.- 

100  Envelopes  (36  different  patterns,  mixed),  stamped 
In  colours,  post  free,  96  stamps.  J.  O.  NK('K,  Die  ttlnker, 
114,  Wsrdour-street,  London,  W.  Trade  supplied. 


LADIES’  LUCRATIVE  NEW  HOME 

EMPLOYMENT,  recommended  by  the  Prees  sa 


various  kinds  of  profitable  pursaita  soitable  for  w’omen  of 
SHOULDERS  Stoopinff  eveiy  class  who  desire  to  achieve  honourable  Indcpi'ndence 
TVformtH-  nroviitod  and  rnLi  &  »**nda  Inclose  an  ^dressed  aUmnod  envth 


tlie  IMPROVED  CHEBT-EXPANDIXO  BRACEK,  for 
both  sexes  of  all  ages.  They  strengthen  the  voice  and 
lungs,  relieve  indigesiion,  and  are  especially  recommended 
to  children  for  assisting  the  growth  and  producing  a  perfect 
inrmmetrical  figure,  superseding  the  old  braces  and  stays. 
To  be  obtained  only  of  Chandler  and  Ca,  Surgical  Mecha¬ 
nicians,  66,  Berners-street,  OxfordMtreet,  W.  lUostrated 
pamphlets  forwardeiL 


p  OLD  PENCIL-CASE  for  2b  ,  richly 

VJI  engraved,  with  handsome  seal  top,  reserve  of  leads, 
ring  and  slide  for  chain,  or  shuts  up  for  poeket  Warranted 
Real  Gold.  In  box,  free  and  safe  per  post,  26  stamps; 
ditto,  incrastod  with  Turquoise,  38  stamps.  T.  A.  JONE8, 
Jeweller,  359,  Easex-road,  Islin^n,  N. 


Six  Medals— London,  Kew  York,  Dublin,  and  Paria 

A  SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867, 

being  the  OITLT  Medal  awarded  to  any  English 
Manufacturer  of  CHOCOLATE  and  COCOA,  has  been 
obtained  by 

J.  8.  FRY  AND  SONS,  Bristol  and  London. 
FRY’S  CHOCOLATE,  for  EATING  and  for  the  TABLE, 
In  great  variety. 

FBrS  HOMCEOPATHIC  COCOA,  distinguished  by  iU 
parity,  delicacy  of  flavour,  and  nntritiotts  properties. 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH 

ensured  QMng 

JEW8BURT  and  BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE. 

Established  Forty  years  as  the  most  egreeable  and 
effectual  preaervative  for  tbe  Teeth  and  Gama 

Sold  nnlverstlly  In  pots  at  It.  Gd.  and  2a  Gd. 


SPRING  MEDICINE. — The  best  pnri- 

fler  of  the  Blood  et  this  season  of  the  year  Is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  KAYE’S  WOKSDELL’S  PILLS,  which,  by  their 
mild  yet  effectoal  operation,  remove  all  oppressive  accu- 
roolatioDi,  regulate  the  eecretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels, 
strengthen  the  sUMnach,  and  purify  the  blood.  Unlike 
many  remedies,  they  do  not  induce  liability  to  take  cold  or 
establish  a  nece<«iW  for  the  habitual  use  of  purgatives, 
and  are  thus  strong^  recommended  as  the  BEST  FAMlLx 
MEDICINE.  Soltf  by  all  Chemisle  and  other  dealers  In 
patent  Medicines,  at  la  1 M.,  9s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6(L  Wholesale 
Depot,  29,  Bread-eireet,  London. 


HOLLOWATS  ointment  &  PILLS 

are  curative  agents  of  no  mean  pretensions:  they 


Ing  the  progress  towards  boalth  Is  remarkable. 


JOSEPH  OI1.I.OTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DEALERS  TnROUOBOUT  THE  WORLD. 


SECOND  HAND  WATCHES,  in  Gold 

and  Silver,  by  eminent  makws,  warranted  genalM, 
accurate,  perfect  m  condition,  and  at  half  the  origiasl 
price.  P^riptive  catalogues  gratis  and  post  free  os 
application— Wales  and  McCulloch,  Watchmaken, 
5u,  Cheaptide  and  22,  Ludgate-hill,  London. 


COALS,  178.  6d.  per  Ton,  Cobblei, 

large,  for  kitchen  use,  Derby  Brights,  19s.:  best 
Main,  93s. ;  superior  hard  Wallsend,94«.— C.  8.  HUBBARD, 
59,  Albany-street,  Regent' s-park;  or  51a,  Wigtnorc-etrM^ 
Cavendish-square.  No  agents  employed.  Estab.  1851. 


To  THE  LADIES  OP  ENGLAND.- 

Miss  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  Lady's  Maid  in  tbs 
Idghest  circles  of  England,  Paris,  and  Spain,  will  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stampa  full  diret^ons  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  getting-up  the  FACE  and  EYES 
In  the  most  brilliant  style,  with  other  recipes  for  tbe 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— Address,  Miss  £.  Talbot, 
Folkingham,  Lincolnshire. 


BY 

majesty’s 


MORRISON'S  ARCHIMEDIAN  HEM-FOLDER 

For  the  Sewinc-MAchine  and  the  Finger. 

Manafaetored  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

STEEL  TEN  MAKES  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

BIBHINOHAM. 

Prawlnge  and  partkulart  forwarded  on  application 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


MISS  KATE  DUFFIE 

Begs  to  announce  that  she  has  just  returned  from  Paris  with  a  most  carefully-selected  assortment  of 
NOVELTIES  IN  THE  LATEST  FASHIONS. 

An  early  inspection  is  solicited. 

lOO,  OXFORD  STREET,  EOTNDOIV,  W. 


THE  NEW  NEEDLE!!! 

Tlio  PATENT  DOUBLE-POINTED  EASY  SEWING  NEEDLE  is  so  truly  easy  to  use  that  a  single  trial  will 
always  prove  its  unquestionable  superiority.  May  be  had  of  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  Cutlers,  Stationers,  Berlin  Wool  and  Fancy 
Repositories,  Bazaars,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers : 

HAYES  &  CBOSSLEY,  EXCELSIOR  WORKS,  ALCESTER;  and  1,  MITRE  COURT,  MILK  STREET,  LONDON. 

100  Needles  sent  post  free  for  13  stamps. 

Be  sure  you  obtain  Hayes’  and  Croasley's  Needles.  No  others  are  genuine. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Lessons  in  dressmaking  — Eight  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

32,  Portland-street,  Commercial-road  East  (late  S,  Portland-terrace). 

Newest  Paris  Fashiona 

Mantles,  12  stamps;  Jackets,  12  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamps;  Sleeves,  4  stamps;  Children's  Patterns,  t  stamps. 

One  extra  on  all  patterns  sent  by  post.  Hours,  Eleven  to  Four. 

“  Harmless  to  Doga,  but  Fatal  to  Fleas.”— Fhank  BucKLAan. 

JV  L  1>  I  «  E  ’  S  TABLET. 

A  MEDICATED  SO.iVP  (FREE  FROM  POISON)  FOR  WASHING  DOGS. 

DESTROYS  FLEAS.  CLEANSES  THE  SKIN,  REMOVES  ALL  SMELL,  AND  GIVES  BRILLIANCY  TO  THE  COAT. 

Bold  by  all  Gbemlsta  price  la 

CAUTION.— The  names  of  WBIQHT  and  HOLDSWOBTH,  London,  appear  on  the  wrapper  of  each  genuine  Tablet 
BEWARE  OF  LOW-PRICED  AND  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


PORTMANTEAUS,  BONNET  BOXES,  TRAVELLING  BAGS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTTTE”  EXPANDING  BASKET. 

1,  EDWARDS  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQ.,  LONDON,  W. 

TAiid  "Wig'iiiore  Street,  at^ioining;. 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

WAT3SRPROOF  DRBSS  AH0  BOKNST  BASKETS. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESHC  ADVERTISER. 


THE  COMPLEXION. 

SI^OTSS  OR  OIV  THE  E^OE. 

THE  ANTEPHELIC  MILK 

{Lait  Antcphelique) 

Mixed  with  two-thirda  or  three-fourths  of  the  same  quantity  of  water,  strengthens  and  purifies  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  Epidermis  or  outward  Skin. 

THE  ANTEPHELIC  MILK  also  eradicates  and  effaces,  by  a  thoroughly  wholesome  process,  Sunburns,  Heat¬ 
spots,  Redness,  Roughness,  Efflorescence,  Scurf,  and  every  unpleasant  or  impure  action  of  the  Skin. 

THE  ANTEPHEILIC  MILK  restores  to  Complexions  which  have  been  spoilt,  or  have  suffered  from  any 
causes,  their  Original  Clearness,  Purity,  and  Transparency. 

THE  ANTEPHELIC  MILK,  if  used  unmixed  with  water,  or  mixed  with  one-half  of  its  quantity  of  water, 
destroys  the  Ephelides — certain  patches  which  frequently  occur  before  a  lady’s  accouchement ;  and  will  efface,  and 
often  prevent,  freckles  in  adult  persons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  children  are  not  to  be  treated  with  the  ANTEPHELIC  MILK — not  on  account  of  any 
danger  arising  from  the  application,  but  because  the  freckles  and  surface  spots  are,  in  the  young,  renewed. 

Paris:  CANDES  and  CO.,  Boulevard  St.  Denis,  2€j. 
London:  JOZEAU,  Chemist,  49,  Haymarket. 

PRICE,  PER  BOTTLE,  5s. 


WHELPTONS 


VEGETABLE  BTJBIFYIIVG  BILLS 

Hsv*  for  more  than  Thirty  Yean  proved  their  valne  in  Diseases  of  the  Hoad,  Chest,  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Digestive  Organs;  they  are  a  direct  Porlfler 
of  the  Blood,  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints  one  of  the  best  Medicines  known.  Prepared  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  BetaU,  in  Boxes,  price  Tid.,  Is.  lid., 
and  St.  9d.  oath,  by 

O.  WEELFTOIT  h  SON,  3,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Loudon; 

And  may  be  bad  of  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8, 14,  or  33  stamps. 


THE  SSs,  HATVB  SEWIIVG  IVIACHIIVE. 

WEIR, 

2,  CARLISLE  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON. 

Tb«  titniilott,  moft  efficient,  and  durable  handniewina  machine.  Manj  inferior  bandMnnotiinos  are  in  the  market;  buj  one  capable  of 
dottier  every  kind  of  h4»u»«ho)d  work  tliat  will  laRt  for  year*  and  a'lve  aatiefaction. 

Caution.— Imitatioui  of  this  celebrated  machine  are  numerous.  Ever)' machine  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted. 

HAND  LOCK-STITCH  MACHINE.  £4  4a. 

C.  WEIR,  2,  Carlisle  Street  (2  doors  from  Soho  Square,  West  side),  W.,  London. 


BRONZONETTE. 

A  shilling  bottle  will  bronze  two  old  straw  hats 
or  bonnete.  making  them  look  ae  good  as  new. 
Fenders,  flre-stove  ornaments,  gss  fittings,  plaster 
figures,  Ac.,  when  painted  with  Bronzonett^  look 
equal  to  the  finest  French  bronzes.  Natural  ivy 
and  laurel  leaves  may  be  bronzed  lor  ornamental 
work.  Numerous  uses  for  this  beautiful  prepa¬ 
ration  will  be  found  by  the  ingenious  in  ornamen¬ 
tation.  Retail  of  most  chemiste.  Sanger  and  Son, 
150,  Oxford-street;  Mead  and  Powell,  73,  Cheap- 
aide.  Wholesale  depOt,  19a,  Coleman.etreet,  City. 


Dye  your  owu  Bibbous,  Feathers,  Ac. 

The  process  is  as  simple  as  it  is  amusing  and 
economical.  Articles  of  clothing  that  have  been 
discarded  ai  faded  and  useless  may  be  re-dyed 
the  roost  elegant  and  faabiODable  colours  in  ten 
minutes,  without  soiling  the  hands.  A  basin  of 
water  is  all  that  is  neceasary,  into  which  empty  a 
bottle  of  “  Judson'e  Simple  Dyes  for  the  People,” 
price  6<L  per  bottle;  of  any  chemiit  at  home  or 
abroad.  A  single  bottle  will  dye  a  dozen  yards  of 
ribbon.  See  that  you  get  “Judson’s  Dyes"— 
violet,  mauve,  blue,  mtgenta,  pink,  and  many 
other  colonre. 


ORIENTAL  ROSE  CREAM. 

Extracted  from  the  Choicest  Rose  Leaves, 

Removes  scurf,  strengthens  and  imparts  a  gloss  fwithout  the  use  of 
Pomades)  to  the  Hair,  and  prevents  Baldness;  even  restoring  the 
growth  in  many  cases  which  appear  hopeless. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  la,  2a  Od.,  and  5a  each,  by  Cbemista  12  bottles  sent 
carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  12a  in  stamps. 

WILLIAM  MATHER, 

14,  Bath  Street,  Newgate  SiKkirr, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

19,  Ha.voi.vo  Ditch,  a.nd  109,  Ciiesteb  Road, 

MANCHESTER. 
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FOPULAB  BAILWAY  LITEBATUBE,  1868. 


SELECTIONS 

FROM 

[ARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER'S 

CATALOGUE. 


Xjondon:  Waswick  Houm, 
PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

AMD 

107,  DORSET  ST.,  SALISBURY  SQ. 


i/l, 


le  of 
;  tbe 


MISS  BRADDON’S  NOVEI4B. 

Just  ready,  thoroaghly  revised  and  in  parts  re-written,  with 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  handsomely  printed,  and 
strongly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  crown  8vo,  price  Gs., 

TRAIL  OF  THE  SERPENT. 


Also  ready,  uniform  with  the  above.  Frontispiece  with 
Vignette  Titles,  printed  in  tint  on  toned  paper,  price 
(is.  each, 

LADY  AUDREY’S  SECRET. 

AURORA  FLOYD. 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY. 

SIR  JASPER’S  TENANT. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY. 

HENRY  DUNBAR. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE. 

ONLY  A  CLOD. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  VULTURE. 

LADY  LISLE. 


Cheap  Edition  of  Miss  Braddon’s  Novels. 

Now  ready,  price  2b.  complete,  leap.  8vo,  ornamental 
wrapper, 

LADY  AUDREY’S  SECRET. 

HENRY  DUNBAR. 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY, 

AURORA  FLOYD. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY. 

DOCTOR’S  WIFE. 

Silt  JASPERS  TENANT. 

ONLY  A  CLOD. 

LADY’S  MILE. 

TRAIL  OF  THE  SERPENT. 

LADY  LISLE. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Price  Gss.  per  'Volume. 

Under  this  title,  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TY'LER  will  issue 
from  time  to  time  Popular  Works  of  Fiction  by  well- 
known  Authors.  Each  Volume  is  clearly  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  Boards,  with  Linen  Back. 

1.  THE  MORALS  OF  MAY-FAIR.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Archie  Lovell.” 

2.  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  DARING:  a  Sea  Tale.  By 

Captain  Armstrong. 

S.  THE  SAILOR  HERO;  or, the  Frigate  and  tbe  Lugger. 
By  Captain  Armstrong. 

4.  MARGARET  CATCH  POLE,  THE  SUFFOLK  GIRL. 
By  the  Bev.  R.  Cobbold. 

[  8.  JOHN  STEOOALL,  THE  SUFFOLK  GIPSY.  By  the 
Author  of  ”  Margaret  Catchpole,”  who  has  been  a 
Gipsy,  a  Sailor,  a  Soldier,  and  now  a  Clergyman, 
e.  SI  UART  OF  DUNLEATH.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Norton, 
Author  of  “Lost  and  Saved.’’ 

1.  WILD  OATS.  By  Sir  Lsscelles  W’raxall,  Bart. 

' •  THE  JILT.  By  the  Author  of  “  History  of  a  Flirt” 


Library  of  Popular  Authors— 

9.  THE  FRENCH  DETECTIVE  OFFICER’S  ADVEN¬ 

TURES.  By  “Waters.” 

10.  THE  ATTRACTIVE  MAN.  By  Mrs.  TroUope,  Author 

of  “  Love  and  Jealousy,”  &c. 

11.  MARIAN ;  or,  the  Fortunes  and  Adventures  of  a  Poor 

GirL  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HaU. 

12.  THE  OPERA  SINGER’S  WIFE.  By  Mrs.  Grey. 
l:l.  EMILIA  WYNDHAM.  By  Mrs.  Marsh. 

14.  LIFE  OF  A  BEAUTY.  Author  of  “Jilt.” 

15.  HE  WOULD  BE  A  GENTLEMAN.  By  Samusi 

Ijover,  Author  of  “  Handy  Andy.” 

10.  FATHER  DARCY.  By  Mrs.  Marsh. 

17.  MARRYING  MAN,  Author  of  “  Jilt.” 

18.  MY  PRETTY  COUSIN.  Author  of  “  Jilt.” 

19.  LADY  EVELYN.  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham.” 

20.  MARY  ROCK.  Percy  B.  St  John. 

21.  LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY.  Mrs.  Trollope. 

22.  PEEP  O’  DAY.  Banim, 

23.  MORDAUNT  HALL.  Author  of  “Emilia  Wyndham." 
24  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PRETTY  WOMAN, 

25.  YOUNG  HUSBAND.  Mrs.  Grey. 

26.  BREACH  OF  PROMISE.  Author  of  the  “  Jilt” 

27.  HISTORY  OF  A  FLIRT.  Author  of  the  “Jilt.” 

28.  AMY  MOSS.  Percy  B.  St.  John, 

29.  POE’S  TALES  OF  MYSTERY  AND  I.M.\GINATION. 

30.  JACK  BRAG,  Theodore  Hook. 

31.  TIME  THE  AVENGER.  Mrs.  Marsh. 

32.  THE  DAUGHTERS.  Mrs.  Grey. 

33.  IRISH  STORIES  AND  LEGENDS.  Samuel  Lover. 
34  DISGRACE  TO  THE  FAMILY.  ByJerrold. 

35.  TWELVE  MONTHS  OF  MATRIMONY,  Emile 
Carlen. 

30,  GAMBLER’S  WIFE.  By  Mrs.  Grey. 

37.  BRIDE  ELECT.  By  Author  of  the  “Jilt.” 

38.  PIC-NIC  PAPERS.  Charles  Dickens. 

39.  THE  PIRATES  OF  THE  FOAM.  By  Capt.  Armstrong. 

40.  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Bos¬ 

phorus.  By  Captain  Armstrong. 

41.  PERILS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND;  or,  Tho  Neapolitan 

Commander.  By  Captain  Armstrong. 

42.  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SE.\S.  By  Capt.  Armstrong. 

43.  POE’S  (Edgar  AUan)  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete. 

44.  GUILTY  OR  NOT  GUILTY.  By  Mrs.  Gordon 

Smythies. 

45.  FRIEND  ELI’S  DAUGHTER  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
40.  HENRY  HAMILTON ;  or.  Adventures  Afloat  and 

Ashore. 

47.  LONG  LOOK  AHEAD.  By  the  Author  of  “  I've  Been 

Thinking.” 

48.  MIRANDA.  By  Percy  B.  St  John. 

49.  THE  WILMINGTON'S.  Ly  Mrs.  Marsh, 

60.  OLD  DOWER  HOUSE.  By  Mrs.  Grey. 

61.  parsons  and  widows. 

62.  A  COUNTRY  GHOST  STORY:  Hinebbridgo  Haunted, 

By  the  Author  of  “  Greaihand." 

•■53.  COZYNOOK.  By  M.  A.  Bird- 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TTLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 
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selections  from  ward,  lock,  ^  TYLER'S  CATALOGUE. 


The  Family  Gift-Book  Library  of  Moral  and 
Entertaining  Works  for  Toung  People. 

Price  8s.  Cd.  per  Volume. 

***  The  Boohs  in  this  Library  are  most  carefally  selected,  and  will  he 
found  very  suitable  for  Birthday  Gifts  and  School  Prises.  Each  Volnme 
Is  Illustrated  and  welt  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
extra  cloth,  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  thick  fcap.  8va  These  Volumes 
being  all  of  a  highly  moral  and  instructive  character  renders  them  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  as  present  books  for  Young  Ladies. 

1.  I’ve  Been  Thinkixo;  or,  The  9.  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

Secret  of  Success.  By  A.  S.  By  Miss  Wetherell.  With  12 

Koe.  Bevised  and  Edited  by  llinstrationa.  With  Preface 

Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler. 

2.  A  Dadohteb's  Love  ;  or.  The  10.  To  Love  and  to  Be  Loved. 

Star  and  the  Clond.  By  the  By  the  Author  of  “  I've  Been 

Author  of  “  I’ve  Been  Think-  Thinking." 
ing."  II.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  By  Mrs. 

8.  Holiday  House.  By  Cath.  Stowe.  With  24  beautifnl 
Sinclair.  Engravings. 

4.  The  He.vrt  Triumphant  ;  or,  12.  Self  -  Sacrifice  ;  or.  The 
How  Could  He  Help  It  ?  By  Chancellor’s  Chaplain.  By 

the  Author  of  "I’ve  Been  the  Rev.  Erskiue  Neale,  M.A. 

Thinking.”  13.  The  L.uiplighteb.  By  Miss 

6.  The  Young  Maroonebs.  A  Cnmming. 

Book  for  Boys.  By  F.  R.  14.  The  Journey  of  Life.  By 
Gonlding.  Beautifully  Ulus-  Catherine  Sinclair.  With 

trated.  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

6.  The  English  Governess  ;  a  15.  The  School  Girl  in  France. 

Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  the  By  Miss  McCrindell. 

Author  of  "  The  School  Girl  16.  Julamere  ;  a  Tale  of  the 
in  France.”  Holy  Land.  By  the  Author 

7.  Fbeston  Tower.  A  Tale  of  of  "  Naomi.” 

the  Times  of  Cardinal  Wol-  17.  The  Young  Islanders.  By 

sey.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mar-  Jeffrevs  Tayler. 

garet  Catchpole.”  18.  The  ilEBCHANT’s  Clerk, 

8.  The  £5  Note  ;  an  Antobio-  Mark  Wilton.  A  Book  for 

graphy.  By  the  Author  of  Young  Men.  By  the  Rev. 

“  Naomi.”  C.  B.  Taylor,  M.A. 

Just  ready, 

19.  The  Mothers  of  Scripture  ;  I  20.  Maternal  Counsels  to  a 


or.  Maternal  Influence  on 
Sons.  By  Dr.  Robert  Philip, 
Author  of  “The  Lydias,” 
“  Marthas,  ”  “  Marys,  ” 

“  Lives  of  Bunyan,”  tee., 
&c.,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  with 
numerous  page  Engravings, 
extra  cloth,  ^t  edges. 


Daughter.  Designed  to  aid 
her  in  the  Care  of  her  Health, 
Improvement  of  her  Mind, 
and  Cultivation  of  her  Heart. 
By  Mrs.  Pnllan,  Author  of 
“  The  Lady’s  Library,”  &c. 
Fcap.  8vo,  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  cloth,  gilt  and  gilt 
edges. 


Ward,  liock,  and  Tyler’s  Useful  Books. 

One  Shilling  Each. 

Etiquette  for  Ladies  and  The  Family  Cookery  Book,  con- 
Gentlemen  :  being  a  Complete  taining  all  necessai^  Directions 
Guide toaBall-room, Weddings,  for  preparing  Stylish,  Medium, 
Visiting,  Ac.  and  Plain  Dinners,  &c.  Ac. 

The  Clerk’s  Instructor  and  The  Flower  Garden  &  Kitchen 
Manual.  With  Useful  Instmc-  Garden.  Practical  Instructions 
tion  on  Business  Matters  and  for  the  Management  of  Flowers, 
Private  Conduct.  Shrubs,  CuliiiaryVegetables,&c. 

The  Horse  :  how  to  Choose  him.  How  to  Manage  a  Fruit, 
how  to  Use  him,  with  Hints  and  Flower,  &  Kitchen  Garden, 


Cautions  to  Purchasers. 

Health  ;  or.  The  Art  of  Self- 
Management.  With  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Turkish  Bath, 
Bathing,  &c. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Emer¬ 
gencies,  Accidents,  Pecuniary 
Embarrassments,  and  Legiu 
Difficulties. 

The  Mother’s  Medical  Adviser, 
and  Guide  for  Emergencies, 


with  Useful  Information  upon 
Seeds,  Manures,  Planting,  Graft¬ 
ing,  Budding,  Greenhouses, 
Plants,  &c. 

The  Housekeeper’s  Manual  of 
English  Cookery — Preserving 
— Pickling — Confectionery  and 
Bread  Making — Brewing  and 
British  Wine  Making,  with 
other  information  most  useful 
to  Large  and  Small  Families. 


with  Practical  Directions  for  How  to  Study  Astronomy,  GeO' 


Diet,  Clothing,  and  General  logy,  and  Mineralogy  with 
Management.  Pleasure  and  Profit.  A  Popn- 

Hints  on  Elocution  and  Public  lar  Exposition  of  the  Modern 
Speaking.  By  C.  W.  Smith,  Discoveries  in  these  most  inte- 
Author  of  “  Common  Blunders.”  resting  Sciences. 

The  Practical  Letter-Writer,  Handy  Book  of  Marine  Botany. 
with  Hints  and  Rules  for  Episto-  Do.  do.  British  Ferns 

lary  Correspondenoe,  by  Fre-  and  Mosses. 

cept  and  Example.  Do.  do.  Wild  Flowers. 


Valuable  Works  of  Reference  for 
Families. 

Price  15s.  demy  8ro,  half  roan,  18^.  Od.  half  calf,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL 

Information.  Complete.  A  to  Z.,  Comprising  Geography, 
Biography,  History,  Mythology,  Biblical  Knowledge,  Chro¬ 
nology,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 
“The  ‘Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,’  just  published  by  Mr. 
S.  O.  Beeton,  supplies  a  desideratum  much  and  widely  felt— that  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  yet  ^rtablo  dictionary  of  proper  names.  The  ‘  Encyclopi^is 
Britannica,'  the  ‘English  Encyclopedia,'  and  the  other  great  digests o( 
human  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  their  high  price,  are  accessible  only 
to  a  few.  In  such  works  no  special  provision  is  made  for  supplying  short 
and  comprehensive  information  regarding  Individual  words,  arranged  ii 
their  alphabetical  order,  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  be  required  by  ths 
great  mass  of  general  readers.  Mr.  Beeton  to  some  extent  enters  a  new 
field  in  devoting  a  Dictionary  exclusively  to  proper  names  in  Geographr, 
History,  Biography,  Mythology,  Bible  Knowledge,  and  Chronology,  h 
these  pages  condensation  has  been  in  every  way  sought  after,  and  yn 
know  of  no  work  which  supplies  more  information  at  a  smaller  cost.”- 
The  Times. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  demy  Svo,  price  15s.  half  roan, 
IHs.  Gd.  half  calf,  numerous  Illustrations, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL 

INFORMATION.  A  to  Z.  Comprising  a  Complete  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Moral,  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Natiinl 
Sciences;  A  Plain  Description  of  the  Arts;  An  Intercstir); 
Synopsis  of  Literary  Knowledge,  with  the  Etymology  and 
Pronunciation  of  every  Leading  Term. 

“Mr.  Beeton  has  published  quite  a  library  of  general  knowledge  and 
Information,  and  his  books  of  reference  contain  as  much  as  many  mon 
elaborate  works,  though  published  at  half  the  price,  and  with  less  than 
half  the  pretence.”— .Saturday  Xeriea. 

Price  7s.  Cd.  post  Svo,  half  roan, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL 

BIOGRAPHY.  Being  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Times,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Name. 

NEW  AND  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES, 
AND  SELF-LEARNERS. 

Second  Edition,  just  ready,  price  53.  half  bound, 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  READING,  WRITING,  AND 
SPEAKING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  or,  HaH 
Words  Made  Easy.  A  complete  Epitome  of  Valuable  Ei 
planations  and  Definitions  of  Difficult  English  and  Forei^ 
Words,  Phrases,  and  Expressions,  with  the  Correct  Pronun 
ciation  of  each  Word.  By  Edward  Shklton,  Author  of  “  Thi 
Historical  Finger-Post;”  Assistant  Editor  of  "The  Pi.' 
tionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  “  Hints  and  Helps  for  Every-Dj; 
Emergencies,”  &c.  304  pp.,  crown  Svo, 

“  The  value  of  this  work  ia  not  to  be  over-eatimated,  and  wo  may  siltj 
recommend  our  readers  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  it”’ 
Cambridge  Chronicle  and  Universitg  Journal. 

Just  ready,  New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  all  the  PiCceD 
Discoveries  and  Improvements, 

MILNER  AND  PETERMANN’S  DESCRIP 

TIVE  ATLAS.  Being  a  Series  of  Maps  illustrative 
Astronomy  and  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  wii 
descriptive  letterpress  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mii.nf.r,  M..1 
F.R.G.S.,  Authot  of  “  The  Gallery  of  Nature,"  &c.,  4c.  T) 
Maps  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography  constructed,  i 
carefully  revised  and  corrected,  by  Augustus  PETERSts 
F.R.G.S.,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  ti 
Geographical  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Frankfort.  t.  i 

Imperial  4to . 30  C 

Ditto,  ditto,  half  bound,  russia  .  .  .  .  35  0 

%*  The  Atlas — “  encyclopedic”  in  Its  character— embraces  the  tl 
distinct  divisions  of  Astronomy  and  of  Physical  and  Political  Qeogrsf 
In  its  present  form  it  represents  by  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Letter^ 
the  General  Phenomena  of  the  Planetary  and  Stellar  Universe,  the  Fli: 
cal  Constitution  and  Features  of  the  Globe,  and  the  Artlfioial  DiHirihiu 
of  its  Surface  into  States,  with  Details  respecting  their  Internal  EcoM 
and  External  Relations — thus  forming  the  most  comprehensive  Ai 
hitherto  published. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 
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TALES,  STORIES,  AND  FICTION. 

SUITABLE  FOR  ENGLISH  HOMES. 


TEE  UNFAEALLELED  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Price  58.  each. 

I.  Half  Houbs  with  the  I  lo.  Little  Mart’s  Nursery 


Bible. 

2.  Bov’s  Sea  Stories. 

3.  Our  Nursery  Story  Book 


Story  Book. 

II.  Dictionary  of  Evert 
Day  Difficulties. 


4.  Fairy  Album  (Coloured).  12.  New  Comical  Nursery 


5.  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of 
Natural  History. 


Rhymes. 

13.  Robinson  Crusoe. 


6.  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  14.  Sandford  and  Merton. 

Games.  15.  Eveninus  at  Home. 

7.  Nursery  Rhymes,  Old  16.  Buxtan’s  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 

AND  New.  gress. 

8.  Child’s  Own  Book  of  17.  Ernest  and  Albert  (the 

Pictures.  late  Prince  Consort’s  an- 

9.  Round  of  Stories  (Co-  cestors) ;  or,  The  Stealing 

loured).  of  the  Princes. 

THE  ’VFBX.L-TIMED  8EB.ZES. 

Select  Illustrated  Volumes.  Suitable  for  Presents.  Price 
33.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Wonders  of  the  ii.  Evenings  at  Home. 

World.  13.  Fern  Leaves  from 

2.  Fifty  Celebrated  Men.  Fanny’s  Portfolio. 

3.  Fifty  Celebrated  Wo-  14.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 

men.  guess. 

4.  Robinson  Crusoe.  15.  Famous  Boys. 

5.  Sandford  and  Merton.  16.  Tkiumi-hs  of  Persever- 


6.  A  Boy’s  Life  Aboard 

Ship. 

7.  Life  in  a  Whaler. 

8.  Great  Inventors. 

9.  Household  Stories. 


AXCE  AND  Enterprise. 

17.  Boy’s  Book  of  Travel 

AND  Adve.nture. 

18.  Edgar’s  Crusades  and 

Crusaders. 


10.  The  Marvels  OF  Nature.  19.  Fanny  Fern’s  New  Sto- 


II.  Boy’s  Book  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Information. 


KIES  FOR  Children. 


1.  I’ve  Been  Thinking. 

2.  A  Daughter’s  Love. 

3.  Holiday  House. 


4.  The  Heart  Triumphant.  16.  Julamerk. 

5.  The  Young  Marooneks.  17.  The  Young  Islanders. 
o.  The  English  Governess,  is.  The  Mercha.nt’s  Clerk. 


7.  Freston  Tower.  19.  Looking  Around. 

8.  The  Five-Pound-Note.  20.  Poe's  Poetical  Works. 

9.  The  Wide,  Wide  World.  21.  Poe’s  Poetical  Tales. 
ic.  To  Love  and  to  Be  Loved  22.  Battle  for  Truth. 

11.  Uncle  To.m’s  Cabin.  23  Paternal  Counsels. 

12.  Self  Sacripice.  24.  Mothers  of  ScEinuRE 

13.  The  Lamplighter. 


23  Paternal  Counsels. 

24.  Mothers  of  ScEa>TURE. 


THE  LIERABT  OF  FOFTJLAH  AUTHORS. 


Price  28.  Works  of  Fiction  by 

1.  TheMoralsof May-Fair.  14. 

2.  The  Cruise  of  the 

Daring.  Captain  Arm-  15. 
strong. 

3.  The  Sailor  Hero.  Ditto.  16. 

4.  Margaret  Catchpole.  B. 

Cobbold.  17. 

5.  John  Steogall.  Ditto. 

6.  Stuart  of  Dunleath.  18. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  19. 

7.  Wild  Oats.  Sir  Lasccllcs 

Wraxall.  20. 

8.  The  Jilt.  Author  of 

“  History  of  a  Flirt."  21. 

9.  The  French  Detective 

Officer’s  Adventures.  22. 
“  Waters." 

10.  The  Attractive  Man.  23. 

Mrs.  'rrollopc. 

11.  Marian.  Mrs.  C.  Hall.  24. 

12.  The  Opera  Singer’s 

Wife.  Mrs.  Grey.  25. 

13.  Emilia  Wynduam.  Mrs. 

Marsh. 


THE  LZBRART  OF  FOPULAR  AUTHORS. 

{Continued.) 

26.  Breach  OF  Promise.  Au-  41.  Perils  by  Sea  and  Land. 

thor  of  “  Jilt.”  Captain  Armstrong. 

27.  History  of  a  Flirt.  42.  The  Queen  of  the  Seas. 

Ditto.  Ditto. 

28.  Amy  Moss.  Percy  B.  St.  43.  Poe’s  Poetical  Works. 

John.  44-  Guilty  or  not  Guilty. 

29.  Poe's  Tales  of  Mystery  Mrs.  Gordon  Smythies. 

AND  Imagination.  45.  Friend  Eli’s  Daughter, 


30.  Jack  Brag.  Thco.  Hook. 


45.  Friend  Eli’s  Daughter, 
and  other  Talcs. 


31.  Time  the  Avenger.  Mrs.  46.  Henry  Hamilton;  or. 


Marsh. 

32.  The  Daughters.  Mrs. 

Grey. 

33.  Irish  Stories  and  Le¬ 

gends.  Samuel  Lover. 


Adventures  Afloat  and 
Ashore. 

47.  Long  Look  Ahead.  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  I’ve  Been 
Thinking.’’ 


34.  Disgrace  TO  THE  Family.  48.  Miranda.  Percy  B.  St. 

Douglas  Jerrold.  John. 

35.  Twelve  Months  of  Ma-  49.  The  Wiljiingtons.  Mrs. 

TRIMONY.  Emile  Carlen.  Marsh. 

36.  Gambler’s  Wife.  Mrs.  50.  Old  Dower  House.  Mrs. 

Grey.  Grey. 

37.  Bride  Elect.  Author  of  51.  Parsons  and  Widows. 

“The  Jilt.’’  52.  A  Country  Ghost  Story: 

38.  Pic  Nic  Papers.  Charles  Hinchbridgo  Haunted. 

Dickens.  Author  of  “  Greathand.’’ 

39.  The  Pir.atesofthe  Foam.  53.  Mountain  Marriage. 

Captain  Ann.strong.  Mayno  Reid. 

40.  The  Sunny  South.  Ditto.  54.  Money  and  Misery. 

THE  HOME-HEADING  LIBHART. 

Sound,  Healthy,  and  Improving  Works.  Illustrated.  Neatly 
bound.  Gilt  edges.  Bevelled  boards.  Price  2s.  6J.  each. 

I.  Light  on  the  Ocean.  I  7.  TheBudandthe  Flower. 


THE  FAMILY  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A  Library  of  Moral  and  Entertaining  Works  for  Young 
People.  lUustrated.  On  toned  paper.  Handsomely  bound, 
gilt  edges.  Fcap.  8vo.  Price  33.  M.  each. 


Author  of  “  Nellie  of 
Truro." 

2.  Faithful  unto  Death. 

Rev.  R.  Cobbold. 

3.  Mary  Bunyan.  S.  Ro¬ 

chester  Ford. 


Mrs.  Savilo  Sheppard. 

8.  Principle  Developed. 

S.  Selby  Coppard. 

9.  Faith  Gartney’s  Girl¬ 

hood.  Author  of  “Tho 
Gayworthys.” 


14.  The  Journey  of  Life. 

15.  The  School  -  Girl  in 

France. 


4.  Who  is  my  Neighbour?  10.  The  Gayworthys.  Au- 


Prothesia  S.  Elton. 

5.  Modern  Accomplish- 


thor  of  “  Faith  Gartnoy’s 
Girlhood.’’ 


ments.  Cath.  Sinclair.  11.  A  Summer  in  Leslie 


6.  Margaret  Catchpole. 
Rev.  R.  Cobbold. 


Goldtuwaite’s 

Ditto. 


THE  HUN  AND  HEAD  LIBHAHY. 


Well-Known  Writers. 
Life  of  a  Beauty.  Au¬ 
thor  of  “Jilt.” 

He  Would  be  a  Gentle¬ 
man.  Samuel  Lover. 
Father  Darcy.  Mrs. 
Marsh. 

Marrying  Man.  Author 
of  “  Jilt.” 

My  Pretty  Cousin.  Ditto. 
Lady  Evelyn.  Author  of 
“Emilia  Wyndham.” 
Mary  Rock.  Percy  B. 
St.  John. 

Love  AND  Jealousy.  Mrs. 
Trollope. 

Peep  o’  Day.  Bauim 
(O’Hara). 

Mordaunt  Hall.  Mrs. 
Marsh. 

Confessions  of  a  Pretty 
Woman. 

Young  Husband  Mrs. 
Grey. 


Tho  Best  Cheap  Series  of  Popular 
than  Half  a  Million  have  been 

1.  Be.atrice.  Miss  Sinclair. ;  21. 

2.  Modern  Society.  Ditto,  j 

3.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  |  22. 

4.  How  Could  He  Help  It?  , 

A.  S.  Roe.  I  23. 

5.  To  Love  and  to  Be; 

Loved.  Ditto.  .  24. 

6.  The  Star  andthe  Cloud.  I 

Ditto.  '  25. 

7.  I’ve  Been  Thinking. 

Ditto. 

8.  Lamplighter.  Miss  Cum-  26. 

ming. 

9.  Modern  Flirtations.  27. 

Miss  Sinclair. 

10.  The  Wide,  Wide  World.  !  28. 

11.  The  Monk.  Mrs.  Slier- 1 

wood.  1  29. 

12.  Alone.  Marion  Harland. ;  30. 

13.  Mary  Ann  W’ellington.I 

14.  Ida  M.ay.  31. 

ij.  Mysterious  Mary. 

16.  Nellie  Truro.  i  32. 

17.  The  Nun.  Mrs.  Slier- 1 

wood.  I  33. 

18.  Holiday  House.  Miss  | 

Sinclair.  34. 

19.  True  to  the  Last.  A.  S.  1  35. 

Roe.  36. 

20.  Mary  Bunyan.  S.R.  Ford.  1 


■  Books,  and  of  which  moro 
Sold.  Price  23.  each. 
Modern  Accomplish¬ 
ments. 

The  Five-Pound-Note. 
Author  of  “  Naomi.” 

The  Confessor.  Miss 

Hardy. 

Jane  Rutherford.  Miss 
Mayne. 

The  Pilgrims  of  New 
England.  Author  of 
“  Naomi.” 

Jane  Bouveeie.  Miss 

Sinclair. 

Freston  Tower.  Rev.  E. 
Cobbold. 

.  The  Convent.  Miss 
McCrindell. 

,  Time  AND  Tide.  A.S.Roc. 
,  The  Journey  of  Life. 
Miss  Sinclair. 

The  Watchm.an.  J.  A. 
Maitland. 

Looking  Around.  A.  S. 
Roe. 

Rachel  Cohen.  Mrs. 
Kemp. 

English  Governess. 

.  Emma  de  Lissau. 

>  Cross  Purposes.  Miss 
Sinclair. 
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THE  ENGUSHWOilAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


Jolt  oat,  8to,  doth,  gilt  edge*,  prico  5s.,  by  post  for  65  stamps. 


“RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION; 


BY  EUGENE  RIMMEL, 

(Juror  and  Reporter,  1862;  Assistant  Commissioner,  1867.) 


A  COMPLETE  REVIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  18«7,  WITH  ABOVE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ENORAVIM 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  PRINCIPAL  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST. 


I^onclons  {And  H-A-LL,  I^iccadilly. 

To  be  had  also  of  the  Author,  96,  Strand;  128,  Regent-street;  and  24,  Cornhill. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION— TIVO  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

Any  of  these  celebrated  Machines,  with  stands  for  working,  either  by  foot  or  hsad, 
^  at  £1  Is.,  £2  2b.,  and  A3  3s.  Tbe  Machines  are  perfectly  portable;  they  reqnirSM 

fixing  to  the  table,  being  perfectly  steady  by  tbelr  own  weight ;  they  will  perform lO 
Domestic  Work,  and  are  so  simple  as  to  require  no  personal  instraction. 

TREADLE  MACHINES— Knotted  Stitch,  at  .£8  Bs.  and  £10  10a.  The  most 
Elastic  Stitch,  and  complete  with  all  accessories. 

_ (y  treadle  machines — Lock-Stitch,  price  as  above.  The  best  in  the  markit; 

all  Complete,  and  No  Extras. 

Tbe  NEW  BRAID-MAKINO  MACHINE.  A  new  work  for  ladies ;  makes  Briid 
a  yard  per  minnte,  by  band.  Price  £2  2s. 

^  The  American  BUTTON-HOLE  OVER-SEAMING  and  SEWING  MACHINE 

Makes  100  Bntton-boles  or  Eyelet-holes  per  hour ;  changes  in  a  minute  to  Plain  Sewist 
!  and  is  the  most  Complete  Sewing  Machine  in  the  worlA  All  extraa  included,  price  tXl 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  post  free  on  application  to  the  Depots. 

144,  HIGH  HOLBOKN;  144,  CHEAPSIDE;  210,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDOR 


^  Wheeler  &  Wilson. 


F.xposition  UmviRSiiLLK,  PABia  1867,  awards  Whkklxr  and  Wilsov  the  highttt  premlam— a  Gold 
Medal— for  tbe  perfection  of  their  Sewing  Machines  The  nnmber  of  entries  in  the  Sewing  Machine 
Department  was  82,  distributed  as  follows: — England,  11;  France,  25;  United  States,  19;  German 
States,  6;  Belgium,  4;  Italy,  4;  Canada,  5;  Austria,  3;  Denmark,  8;  Switzerland,  2,  Every  system 
was  represented  and  fully  tested,  and,  according  to  the  award,  Wbuler  and  Wilson  lead  the  World 
in  this  branch  of  Industry. 

This  celebrated  Machine  is  crowned  with  65  Medals — has  been  tested  beyond  all  question,  and 
stands  to-day,  as  it  has  stood  for  many  years,  witliout  a  rival  To  see  it  perform  the  different 
operations,  such  as  Hemming,  Felling,  Gathering,  Embroidering,  Working  Button-holes,  do.,  seems 
more  like  a  thing  of  life  than  a  Machine  moved  by  tbe  will  of  the  operator.  It  has  adjustable  gauges 
for  every  description  of  work,  and  can  be  changed  in  a  moment  to  suit  any  material  coarse  or  fine. 
With  an  additional  attachment  it  embroiders  bMutifulIy,  making  its  own  braid  as  it  sews,  taking  tbe 
thread  direct  from  tbe  spool  The  process  is  secured  by  Patent  Price  from  £8.  Inatmctioos 
gratis,  and  Prospectus  free. 

139,  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Pants  Churchyard,  London ; 

73,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


NEWTON  WILSON  &  CO.’S  NEW  PATENT  SEWING  MACHINES. 


Furnish  OETZMANN  &  GO., 


FURNITURE,  BEDDING, 

Your  House  carpets,  drapery, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
CHINA,  GLASS,  BRUSHES,  &c. 

JL  UrOUSjLLOUua  69,  71,  and  73,  Hampstead  Road,  near  Tottenhaa 

^  Court  Road,  Iiondon. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  Prices  of  every  Household  Requisite,  post  free. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


(OOnsrTIItTTJE  ID.) 


BT'-  10.  Hew  does  the  Willcox 
;  &  Gibbs  stitch  differ  from  the 
"lock”  stitch? 

The  AVillcox  k  fiibbs  stitdi  is 
made  with  one  thread :  the  “  lock  ” 
stitch  with  two. 

Onr  stitch  requires  one  tension  ;  the 
“lock”  stitch  requires  two  tensions, 
which  must  be  adjusted  to  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 

work. 

Our  stitch  is  self-fastened  at  both 
ends  of  the  seam  :  the  “  lock  ”  stitch 
must  be  fastened  with  a  hand  needle,  at 
both  ends  of  the  scam. 

If  our  seam  is  cut  or  broken  it  can 
be  immediately  fastened  without  the 
use  of  a  needle  :  if  the  “  lock  ”  stitch 
seam  is  cut  or  broken  the  ends  are  too 
short  to  fasten,  and  the  gap  must  be 
sewed  anew. 

Our  stitch  can  be  unlocked  and  re¬ 
moved  without  injury  to  the  work  :  the 
“lock  ”  stitch  c.-innot. 

Our  stitch  is  beautifully  even  and 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  seam  : 
the  “  lock  ”  stitch,  whether  made  by 
passing  a  reciprocating  shuttle  through 
the  loop,  or  by  forcing  the  loop  over  a 
stationary  shuttle  called  a  bobbin,  is 
always  zig-zag*  on  fine  work. 

Our  seam  shows  a  double  thread  on 
the  under  side,  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  to  stitching  done  by  hand  : 
the  “  lock  ”  stitch  sciini,  when  skil¬ 
fully  made,  on  thick  cloth,  is  nearly 
alike  on  both  sides ;  on  thin  material,  it 
presents  on  the  under  side  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  knotted  thread. 

Our  seam  is  elastic:  the  “lock” 
stitch  gives  way  when  a  strain  occurs 
lengthwise  the  seam. 

Our  machine  makes  a  garment  com¬ 
plete  :  the  “  lock  ”  stitch  machines 
leave  the  beginning  .and  finishing  of 
every  scam  to  be  done  by  hand. 

•  The  name  "  zig-zag”  stitch  is  lately  applied  to 
the  “lock”  stitch  by  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers  of  “lock”  stitch  machines. 


The  mechanism  by  which  our  stitch 
is  made  is  simple,  easily  managed, 
silent  and  certain  in  operation :  the 
mechanism  of  the  “  lock  ”  stitch  is 
complicated,  troublesome,  noisy  and 
comparatively  uncertain  in  operation. 

11.  How  does  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs 
stitch  differ  from  the  Grover  and 
Baker  stitch  ? 

The  Grover  &  Baker  stitch  requires 
two  needles,  two  threads  and  two 
tensions ;  it  necessitates  complicated, 
noisy,  troublesome  and  fickle  machinery; 
and  forms  a  ridge  of  thread  on  the 
under  side,  which,  on  linen  or  other 
hard  material,  is  liable  to  iron  off  unless 
made  with  unusual  skill,  or  with  an 
under  thread  too  fine  for  strength. 

Our  stitch  shares  none  of  these  faults. 
The  Grover  &  Baker  stitch  has,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  valuable  qualities  of 
the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  stitch.  It  is 
elastic,  secure  (except  as  above  stated), 
and  is  easily  taken  out  when  desired. 
Tlie  last  n.amcd  feature  is  of  great  utility; 
as  it  is  often  desirable  to  remove  a  seam 
in  making  alterations  in  garments. 

12.  How  does  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs 
stitch  differ  from  the  chain 
stitch  ? 

The  Willcox  &  Gibbs  stitch  is  made 
by  the  Revolving  Looper:  the  chain 
stitch  is  made  by  a  reciprocating  hook. 

In  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  stitch,  a 
twist  is  given  to  the  loop  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  looper  :  the  loop  of  the  chain 
stitch  is  not  twisted. 

The  Willcox  &  Gibbs  stitch  mechan¬ 
ism  is  certain  in  operation,  and  never 
misses  stitches  on  any  kind  of  material, 
however  difficult  to  sew.  The  chain 
stitch  mechanism  is  notoriously  unre¬ 
liable  and  misses  stitches  on  all  kinds 
of  work,  and  one  missed  stitch  is  fatal 
to  the  seam. 
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13.  Has  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  stitch 
any  Faults? 

We  believe  not  only  that  it  is  the 
best  stitch  in  use,  but  that  it  is  really 
without  any  infirmity  whatever. 

That  it  is  not  “  alike  on  both  sides  ” 
is  often  mentioned  as  a  fault.  Our  reply 
is,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  a 
stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Our  stitch, 
however,  is  as  nearly  alike  on  both  sides 
as  stitching  clone  by  hand. 

Tlie  “  lock  ”  stitch  is  an  example  of 
the  sacrifice  of  almost  every  desirable 
cjuality  of  both  stitch  and  machine  in 
the  futile  attempt  to  make  a  stitch  alike 
on  l)oth  sides. 

The  libel  that  our  stitch  is  insecure 
has  its  origin  solely  in  rival  houses, 
though  it  niay  be  unthinkingly  dis¬ 
seminated  by  some  who  have  no  mali¬ 
cious  intent,  but  who  get  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  our  machine  from  some 
unfriendly  interest. 

Those  who  really  distrust  our  stitch, 
do  so  because  they  suppose  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  chain  stitch — never 
from  accjuaintance  with  it. 

We  do  not  believe  that  even  one  of 
the  thousands  of  intelligent  users  of  our 
machines,  during  over  nine  years,  con¬ 
siders  our  stitch  insecure  or  otherwise 
objectionable,  and  we  know  that  the 
unanimity  with  which  it  is  approved  is 
unj)reccdentcd  in  the  history  of  sewing 
machines. 

14.  Wliat  style  of  Machine  Stand  is 
best  adapted  to  Family  Use  ? 

For  use  only,  the  plain  table  (Xo.  1) 
is  quite  as  convenient  as  any  other,  and, 
being  the  cheapest,  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  work-room.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  keep  in  order  a  machine  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cover  (No.  3)  to  protect 
it  from  dust,  accidents,  &c.,  when  not  in 
use.  The  cabinets  afford  a  still  further 
pi  otection  and  more  drawer  room,  and 
are  the  most  elegant. 

No.  3,  polished,  is  the  most  frequently 
selected  by  ladies  who  have  opportunity 
to  examine  all  the  different  styles.  It 
is  suitable  for  the  drawing-room. 


15.  Is  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Hand 
Machine  adapted  to  Family  Use  ? 

Our  machine  is  easily  removed  from 
the  stand  and  mounted  on  the  hand 
fixture,  when  it  becomes  a  very  con¬ 
venient  hand  machine.  A  hand  machine 
is  useful  as  a  travelling  companion,  but 
it  is  less  convenient  for  use  than  the 
standard  machine,  for  the  left  hand  only 
is  free  to  guide  the  work,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  working  a  sewing  machine  so 
easy  and  pleasant  as  by  the  treadle. 

Cheap  hand  machines  have  a  brief 
popularity  in  every  country  when  the 
utility  of  family  sewing  machines  is  just 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Where 
experience  in  sewing  machines  is  more 
advanced,  as  in  America,  they  are  no 
longer  manufactured,  for  they  have  been 
proved  worse  than  worthless.  They 
render  little  service,  spoil  much 
material,  and  delay  the  introduction  of 
useful  sewing  machines. 

16.  Are  the  Extra  Appliances  essen¬ 
tial  for  Family  Use? 

Every  thing  essential  for  working 
the  machine  is  furnished  without  extra 
charge. 

The  set  of  hemmers  and  the  self¬ 
sewer  should,  however,  always  accom¬ 
pany  the  machine.  The  former  arc 
always  invaluable,  and  the  latter  is 
very  useful,  especially  to  beginners. 

The  other  extra  appliances  maybe  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  time  when  required.  They 
are  all  practicable,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  various  kinds  of  work  for  which 
they  are  adapted.  They  enable  a  skilful 
operator  to  dispense  with  basting  or 
tacking  entirely,  and  to  execute  work 
rapidly,  and  with  a  perfection  and 
beauty  unattainable  without  them,  at 
whatever  cost  of  time  and  labour. 

17.  Is  it  necessa]^  to  use  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  Sewing  Cotton  with 
the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  ? 

The  Willcox  &  Gibbs,  as  now  construct¬ 
ed,  works  perfectly  with  any  good  cotton. 

Our  machines  made  before  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  improvement  in  1866,  require 
glace  cotton  in  the  finer  numbers. 
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Brook’s  is  the  best  glace  cotton  for 
evenness,  elasticity  and  strength  ;  and 
their  soft  finish  cottons  are  unsurpassed. 

It  is  always  more  economical,  as  well 
as  more  satisfactory,  to  use  the  best 
cottons  on  any  sewing  machine. 


18.  Can  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  Exchange  for  other 
Sewing  Machines  ? 

We  allow  in  exchange  for  machines 
of  other  manufacturers  as  nearly  as 
pissible  what  we  can  readily  get  for 
tiem.  They  can  be  sold  only  to  dealers 
aid  certain  classes  of  manufacturers  at 
s  liberal  discount  from  wholesale  prices, 
nrely  for  more  than  half  their  cost, 
6'en  thougli  they  are  nearly  new  ;  some 
Knds  have  no  value  whatever. 


D.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  for  Tailors’  Use  ? 

The  beauty,  strength,  elasticity  and 
dirability  of  its  scam. 

The  self-fastening  of  the  ends. 

The  ease  with  which  the  ends  are 
fjstcned  if  the  scam  be  cut  or  broken. 

The  fact  that  the  end  can  be  unlocked 
and  the  scam  taken  out,  without  injury 
to  the  finest  cloth. 

The  rapidity,  reliability  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  machine. 

'J'he  comparatively  little  care  and 
sldll  required  to  keep  it  in  order,  and 
do  good  work  with  it. 

The  groat  range  of  work  which  it 
does  in  a  manner  unapproached  by  any 
oticr  machine. 
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20.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the 
¥ illcox  &  Gibbs  for  Mantle  makers’ 
and  Dressmakers’  Use  ? 

The  AVillcox  &  Gibbs  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  all  dress  materials  of  whatever 
texture  or  delicacy — velveteen,  linsey, 
serje,  silk,  satin,  tarletan,  crape,  tulle, 
&c.  The  scams  do  not  “  draw  ”  as  in 
the  work  of  other  machines. 

It  quilts  perfectly  on  wadding  with¬ 
out  paper  or  interlining. 

It  braids  perfectly,  turning  curves  and 
diarp  corners  with  equal  facility. 

It  embroiders  beautifully. 


21.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  for  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Use?* 

Tlie  Willcox  &  Gibbs  is  worked  by 
steam  power  at  an  average  rate  of  2,000 
stitches  per  minute,  or  1,500  stitches 
per  minute,  including  stops.  In  doing 
such  work  as  can  be  handled  faster,  a 
much  higher  speed  can  be  attained ;  hem¬ 
ming  narrow  strips  in  the  manufacture 
of  trimmings  has  been  done  at  the  rate  of 
3,500  stitches  per  minute,  making  over 
two  miles  of  stitching  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  It  does  perfect  work  driven  at 
that  rate.  The  rapidity  with  which  any 
work  can  be  done  is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  guide  the  mate¬ 
rial.  Probably  no  other  machine  can  be 
profitably  worked  at  1,000  stitches  per 
minute,  or  at  an  average  of  500  stitches 
per  minute,  including  stops. 

It  effects  a  great  saving  of  time 
over  other  machines,  by  beginning  work 
promptly  without  other  preparation  than 
oiling. 

It  effects  a  great  saving  of  wages  over 
other  machines,  on  account  of  requiring 
comparatively  little  skill  and  experience 
in  the  operator. 

It  leaves  nothing  to  the  judgment  of 
the  operator  except  tension  and  length  of 
stitch,  which  arc  under  perfect  control, 
never  varying,  except  as  changed  by  the 
operator. 

It  is  very  durable,  on  account  of  the 
exquisite  })erfection  of  its  mechanism, 
and  the  smoothness  of  its  action. 

It  requires  not  more  than  one-third 
as  much  repairing  as  the  best  of  other 
machines  ;  and  the  parts  of  the  machine 
being  duplicates,  repairing  is  done  with 
little  loss  of  time. 


*  We  have  submitted  our  answer  to  this  question 
to  a  number  of  experienced  manufacturers  to  be 
assured  of  its  accuracy.  They  testify,  with  one  ac- 
cord,  that  our  statements  are  quite  within  the  truth. 
We  shall  take  on  early  opportunity  to  print  extracts 
from  their  letters. 

With  the  exception  of  a  “  long.stitch  ”  machine 
for  calico  printers,  which  is  not  noisoloss,  wo  make 
but  one  style  or  quality  of  sewing  machines.  Those 
who  want  information  in  regard  to  them  for  family 
use  may  Icam  much  from  studying  their  capabilities 
as  minufacturing  machines  and  ric«  vtrsa. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


It  requires  less  than  one-tenth  as 
many  needles  as  other  machines ;  and 
its  work  is  stopped  less  than  one  minute 
to  replace  a  broken  needle. 

It  has  a  very  short,  straight  needle, 
which  pierces  the  cloth  with  an  awl-like 
motion,  and  which  is  incomparably 
superior  to  all  others,  especially  to 
curved  needles,  in  respect  to  shape, 
setting  and  mode  of  action. 

It  wears  tlie  thread  less,  and  docs  less 
injury  to  the  fabric  than  any  other 
machine. 

It  permits  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
cotton  over  all  other  machines  (though 
using  in  a  given  length  of  seam  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  than 
those  that  use  the  least)  ;  for  it  works 
perfectly  with  cottons  which  cannot  be 
used  at  all  on  other  machines.  The 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  makes  as  good  a 
seam  with  three -cord  cotton  as  any 
“  lock  ”  stitch  machine  makes  with  four- 
cord. 

It  docs  a  wide  range  of  work,  the 
quality  of  which  is  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  machine. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts, 
which  indicate  the  economy  of  using  the 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses  in  general,  it  has  special  adapta¬ 
tions  to  specific  uses,  for  example 
For  hosiery,  gloves,  umbrellas,  knitted 
under-clothing,  &c.,  the  elasticity  o 
the  seam,  which  can  be  made  equal 
that  of  the  material. 

For  shirts,  collars, fine  under-clothing 
trimmings,  ruffling,  &c.,  the  beauty  c 
its  work,  its  making  hems  and  fells  rigli 
side  out,  its  lea^•ing  nothing  to  be  don 
by  hand,  its  making  with  the  needle  s 
larger  hole  than  the  cotton  fills, 
efficiency  of  the  feed,  &c.  . 

For  light  leather  work,  the  beau 
and  uniformity  of  the  stitch,  &c. 

22.  Under  what  Guaranty  is  t 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  sold  ? 

We  guarantee  every  machine  to  ho 
perfect  machine,  in  perfect  order, 
to  be  capable  of  illustrating  the  tr 
of  every  statement  concerning  our  i 
chines,  contained  in  our  advei  tiseiiv 
and  documents. 
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SEWING  MACHINE  'i 


COMP 


135,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

16,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

12  2,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Samples  of  Work,  Price  List,- and  ‘‘Practical  Suggest! 
concerning  the  Selection  of  a  Sewing  Machine 
Family  Use,”  sent  free. 

Unlimited  Instruction  free  t«  all,  whether  buyers  or  n 
Every  facility  afforded  for  Judging  of  the  Machine  h 
Purchase. 

buyers,  as  well  as  Mahers,  of  SevAng  Machines  in  the  foi'm  of  the  Id 
G,  our  Trade  Marie,  are  cautioned  against  infringing  our  Rigd 
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THE  ONLY  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINI 


THE  YOUNG  ENGL 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  MO; 

Fifty-iix  Fa^es  Iiotter 
Sheets  of  Patterns  and  Diagrams  eqi 
Coloured  Fashion  Pla 
Expreuly  Modelled  for  the  “  Young 
Cnt-ont  Tissue  Pattern,  with  Designs  for  B: 


The  young  Englishwoman  was  be 

the  intention  of  providing  the  more  youthful  p 
a  Magazine  which  should  combine  at  once 

PURE  LITERATURE.  PRETTY  PATTER 
The  success  of  the  effort  warrants  ns  in  still  fu 
increasing  the  attractions  of  a  periodical  which  we 
the  present  number  of  subscribers  by  the  end  of  the  p 
During  1868  the  following  features  will  be  noted  in 
A  New  Stout,  called  “The  Love  Match,  and  \ 
founded  on  fact,  and  “  ower  true.” 

A  Series  of  Papers,  by  the  Author  of  “I 
“  Sketches  in  the  Ardennes."  Life-like  portraits 
will  add  yet  another  leaf  to  this  Author's  chaplet 
The  Fashions.  An  article  written  and  prej 
observation  of  the  Newest  Modes. 

The  Young  Englishwoman's  Receipt  Book. 

the  preparation  of  Family  Faro. 

Royal  Princesses.  First  article,  “Royal  K 

Biographies  of  the  most  interesting  amongst  tl 
and  inheritors  of  royal  or  imperial  names. 

Memoirs  of  Mysterious  Persons. 

PoESis  AND  Songs.  In  the  January  Number 
Abyssinian  Popular  Songs.  Following  this  are 
extreme  care. 

Letters  to  Dear  Old  Granny.  By  the  Aut 
Old  Granny.” 

Seasonable  Papers.  As,  in  the  January  Nun 
and  Mumming  Plays.” 

Our  Drawing  Room — a  very  favourite  place  0 

and  extended ;  and  by  a  different  distribution  of  th 
of  a  smaller  type,  much  more  new  matter  be  incl 
Designs  for  Needlework,  and  Articles  of  D 
14  pages.  These  are  drawn  specially  for  the  Yo 
in  connection  with  Parisian  and  German  Studios 
A  Separate  Sheet,  containing,  on  one  side,  ^ 
utmost  exactitude,  of  all  manners  of  Dresses  ai 
any  lady  making  use  of  these  may  be  certain 
mcMern  cut.  On  the  other  side  are  large  fignr 
illustrated,  with  largo  Needlework  Patterns  in  th 
I  Eve^  alternate  month,  a  Cut-out  Tissue  Paper  Pi 
for  Braiding,  a  Coloured  Berlin  Pattern,  or  some  nov 
nature,  is  presented  to  Subscribers. 
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MAGAZINE  FOR  LADIES. 


ENGLISHWOMAN. 

SNCE,  MONTHLY. 

a^ea  Lattarpresa. 

>iagrama  equal  to  Thirty-two  Fajea. 
Fashion  Flataa, 

>  the  “  Young  Engliahwoman.” 

Designs  for  Braiding  Si  Embroidery. 


klAN  was  begun  in  its  New  Series  with 
ore  youthful  portion  of  the  feminine  sex  with 
nee 

TY  PATTERNS,  NEW  PASniONS. 
us  in  still  further  extending  our  plans,  and 
ical  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  have  double 
tie  end  of  the  present  year, 
vill  be  noted  in  the  Youno  Enolishwouan 
Match,  and  What  Came  of  it.”  A  Story 

uthor  of  “Mildred’s  Wedding,”  called 
e-like  portraitures  of  people  and  things,  which 
uthor’s  chaplet  of  laurels. 

:en  and  prcjiared  in  Paris  from  actual 

CEiPT  Book.  Tested  contributions  for 

!,  “Royal  Kates.”  To  be  followed  by 
ng  amongst  the  possessors  of  the  blue  blood, 
names. 

ary  Number  is  a  notable  Collection  of 

iwing  this  are  admirable  pieces,  selected  with 

By  the  Author  of  “  Letters  from  Dear 

January  Number,  “  Christmas  Mummers 

)urite  place  of  meeting — will  be  enlarged 
stribution  of  the  contents,  and  by  the  assistance 
matter  be  inclnded. 

Articles  of  Dress  and  Fashion,  illustrate 
dly  for  the  Youno  Englishwoman  by  Artists 
rerman  Studios. 

>n  one  side.  Diagrams,  drawn  with  the 
i  of  Dresses  and  Fashionable  Modes,  so  that 
lay  be  certain  of  their  precise  accuracy  and 
are  large  figure-subjects  of  costume,  elegantly 
Patterns  in  the  new  styles  of  the  day. 
fissne  Paper  Pattern,  with  design  traced  ready 
n,  or  some  novelty  of  an  attractive  and  useful 
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PRICE  SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY, 
BEETON’S 


BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE. 

Ninety-six  Pagfes.  Poor  Plates  every  Month. 


T 


IIE  Coutents  of  the  Current  Volume  of  this  first  of  Boy’s  Magazines 
n-ill  continue  its  old  renown. 


Foremost  in  point  of  name  and  reputation  as  a  writer  for  boys  is,  nndonbtedly, 
Captain  Maine  Keid  ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  an  Original 
Story,  especially  written  for  the  Bov's  Own  Magazine,  will  run  through  the 
twelve  numbers  for  1868. 

Secondly^  Mr.  John  Tillotson,  who  has,  of  a  certainty,  taken  the  position  as 
Historical  hovehst  formerly  held  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Eooae,  produces  a  tale  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  in  point  of  period,  plot,  or  style.  The  period 
is  that  in  which  the  enormous  power  of  Spain  received  its  first  shock  at  the  hands 
of  a  few  brave,  patient,  enduring  men  on  a  nook  of  land  rescued  from  the  sea ;  the 
period  when  the  Dutchmen  fought  for  their  own  and  others’  liberty,  and  swore  they 
would  worship  as  they  chose. 

One  of  the  most  careful  and  painstalnug  of  our  Naturalists  contributes  a  series  of 
papers,  wherein  will  be  considered  how  in  the  aspects  and  workings  of  Nature  we  see 
the  hints  that  have  been  given  to  inventors.  Never  so  much  as  now  was  it  necessary 
for  the  youn^  to  learn  to  observe,  to  increase  their  technical  knowledge,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  powers  and  processes  of  Nature. 

Without  stories  of  the  deeds  of  our  Army  and  Navy  we  should  hardly  consider 
our  Magazine  presentable  to  a  lad ;  these  will,  therefore,  be  included. 

Short  Stones  and  Particular  Sketches,  Ballads,  Puzzle  Pages,  and  Sports  and 
Athletics,  will  receive  the  attention  due  to  these  subjects. 

Mechanics  and  hlanufactures  will  be  especially  treated  during  the  year. 

Our  Prize  Essays,  which  have  always  occasioned  great  interest,  and  led  in  many 
cases  to  excellent  results,  as  far  as  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  essayists  have 
been  concerned,  will  be  continued. 

A  special  feature,  also,  will  be  observable  in  the  Bov’s  Own  Magazine  of  this 
year.  A  series  of  important  papers,  highly  illustrated,  will  continue  through  the 
year.  This  series,  called  “  The  World’s  Explorers,”  will  comprise  the  Discoveries 
and  Travels  of  Celebrated  Voyagers.  Thus,  “  Bruce  and  Abyssinia”  is  the  title  of 
the  first  paper,  contained  in  the  January  Number,  and  following  this  is  the  “  Story 
of  Ajstona.’*  Marco  Polo,  Mungo  Park,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  a  host  of  others  less 
known,  but  the  heroes  of  equally  grand  enterprises,  will  be  presented  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Beeto.v’s  Boy’s  Own  Magazine  for  the  New  Year,  1868,  will  contain,  therefore, 
amongst  other  matter — 


The  Finger  of  Fate.  By  Captain  ^layne  Ileid.  Illustrated  by  a 
separate  plate  every  month. 

One  of  the  Beggars.  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  William  the  Silent. 

Illustrated  by  a  s^arate  plate  every  month. 

Alf  Ringbolt.  A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

Nature’s  Hints  to  Inventors. 

Bra\t;  Ballads  and  Heroic  Verse.  Illustrated. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Red  Cloak  Plot,”  &c. 

Naval  and  Miutary  Enterprises. 

Puzzle  Pages. 

The  World’s  Explorers— Bemg  the  Discoveries  made  in  Various 

Lands  by  enterprising  Travellers. 


IVow  Publuhing,  <n  Sixpenng  ItontMp  ParU, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY: 

A  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER. 

To  be  Completed  in  Fourteen  Monthlr  Parte.  Tlloatrated  bj  Cotoared  Mapa,  Ancteot,  Modem,  and  Biblical. 
With  eeveral  Hundred  Etiuaviuga  of  the  Capita)  CItlee  of  the  World.  Eolith  Coaii^  Towna,  the  Strong  Placet  of 
the  Ear**»^  and  LocalitiM  of  Qeueral  luteraaL  Edited  by  8. 0.  BEETON, 7.11.0.8. 
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'Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS," — Shaeespears. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

FART  X.  with  the  MAT  MAGAZIITES.  Price  6d. 


iX  will  be  an  agreeable  announcement  to  the  Public  that  Household  Words  isi 
once  more  procurable,  and  at  a  rate  much  cheaper  than  that  at  which  it  was 
firs^ublished. 

However  great  the  merit  of  Serials  that  have  followed  the  lead  of  Household 
^ORDS,  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  publication  has  been  yielded  the  palm  as  well  of  originality 
m  idea  and  conception,  as  of  able,  energetic  accomphshment  of  the  proposed  plan. 

In  the  fresh  vigour  and  power  of  early  manhood,  Mr.  Dickens  not  only  worked, 
himself,  with  untiring  will  and  special  pen,  to  successfully  develop  his  idea  of 
Household  Words,  but  to  his  standard  tlocRed  men  and  women,  among  the  most 
notable  of  these  times,  bringing  new  suggestions  of  their  own,  or  ready  to  do  the 
behests  of  the  popular  leader. 

The  Contributors  to  the  sustained  glories  of  Household  Words  ar^  many  of 
them,  “Household  Words’’  themselves.  Not  only  is  thero  Harry  the  King,  but 
Bedford  and  Exeter.  Besides  the  chief,  in  whoso  great  name  and  universal  repu¬ 
tation  England  itself  is  glorified,  his  Household  Words  drilled,  trained,  and  put 
into  commission  certain  captains  aud  stuti'-olilccrs  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Litcm< 
ture,  whose  generalship  and  delightful  stratagems  of  plot,  burning  words  of  passion, 
and  glorious  bulletins  of  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  the  world  would  no', 
'willingly  let  die. 

Is  thero  not  here  Mr.  Willde  Collins,  with  his  “Dead  Secret’’  and  “A  Terribl. 
Strange  Bed?”  Did  not  Mrs.  Gaskell  give  us  in  these  pages  “Lizzie  Leigh,’ 

“  North  and  South,”  “  Cranford,”  and  others  ?  Was  not  t’ne  “  Journey  Duo  North” 
— ^tempered  by  Mr.  Dickens’s  e.vijericnco  in  its  passage  tlirough  his  columns — her  . 
performed  by  Mr.  Sala?  IVho  remembers  not,  and  will  not  welcome  back  again. 
“The  Buving  Englishman,”  witli  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  scene 
he  portravM?  Was  nut  a  Rogue's  Life  passed  here?  Is  not  Mr.  Dickens’s  own 
“  ChUd’s  History  of  England”  printed  in  these  pages,  of  which  at  least  American 
publishers  cannot  boast,  for  even  one  little  month,  as  they  did  with  “  The  Holida\ 
Romance,”  that  it  should  be  read  by  American  children  alone  ?  Did  ho  not  also  teli 
us  here  of  “  Hard  Times.”  and  display  the  valuable  wares,  in  those  days,  of  “The 
Uncommercial  Traveller  ?” 

The  more  serious  parts  of  literature  ore  not  wanting  in  these  volumes.  Eiamincf 
■with  acuteness,  and  discussed  with  clearness  and  vivacity,  are  Subjects  of  theWidcs' 
Range,  including,  as  the  Vast  Index  shows.  Mutters  Ai-tistic,  Commercial,  Criminal. 
Corrective,  Manufacturing,  Mihtary,  Naval,  Theatrical — and  most  things,  Social 
and  Political. 

Truth  to  say.  Household  Words  is  the  Richest  Treasury,  existing,  of  Modem 
Literature.  It  possesses  the  best  pieces  of  many  of  the  acknowledged  great  of  our 
times ;  and  the  whole  collection  bears,  in  enainent  relief,  the  mark  of  the  unsurpassed 
skill  and  constant  care  of  the  founder  of  this  Intellectual  Mint,  Mr.  Dickens.  Who, 
for  ^  that  he  is  one  of  our  greatest  Writers,  is  also  one  of  the  best  Editors  and 
Conductors  that  have  risen  to  bless,  instruct,  and  amuse  manldnd. 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Sixpenny  Faxts,  Monthly.  (Each  Part  containing  Ninety-six  Pages — and  four 
times  in  the  year.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Pages.) 

Also,  in  Hadf-crovrn  Volumes,  issued  at  intervals  to  be  hereafter  announced. 
(Each  Volume  containing  Six  Monthly  Parts,  and  bound  in  stiff  Coloured 
Wrapper.) 

The  Whole  Set  of  Nineteen  Volumes  of  "  Household  Words,”  forming  the 
complete  work,  wUl  be  ready  within  as  short  a  period  as  is  compatible  with  its 
being  wall  printed,  at  the  following  prices : — 

In  Stiff  Handsome  Wrappers,  printed  in  Colours,  19  vols.,  at  2s.  6d.  £  s.  d. 

each . 276 

In  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back,  19 'vols.,  at  3s.  6d.  each  3  6  6 
Or  in  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gjilt  back — Two  Vols.  in  One — 

0  Tols.  at  6s.  each,  1  vol.  at  3s.  6d . 2  17  G 
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PRICE  or 

THE  EN( 
DOMES! 


^HE  Principal  New  Feati 

A  New  Story,  entitU 
.  “  Denise  Blake." 

A  New  Tale,  entitled  “T 
Gn^mara."  This  forms  tl 
which  took  the  town  by  stor 
Taxed  Elements.  That  is 
catod.  Showing  the  uses  tc 
ways  of  controlling,  manngii 

Musical  History.  An  Acco 
of  Music  and  Art,  with  Aue 
Instruments. 

The  Englisiiwojian's  Con\ 

nseful  Interoommnnication 
exceedingly  raluablc  to  ma 
be  as  interesting  an  item  in  I 
Health  and  Beauty.  Thes 
ment  and  Adornment  of  the 
in  its  totality,  a  complete  Be 

Spinnings  in  Town.  A  Sc 

Provinces  to  bo  completely  i 
the  best  London  Shops  am 
month. 

New  Books  will  be  noticec 
Theatres,  Concerts,  Musical 
Our  Needlework  Engravi 

beanty,  exactitude,  and  finis 
the  Designs  being  made  fror 
The  Fashions,  which  are  alv 
with  faithful  accuracy,  will  < 
The  Coloured  Plates,  by  t 
their  unrivalled  fame.  Add 

The  Coloured  Needlework 

and  ntility,  and  this  year 
Colouring  by  Hand,  will  bo  1 
A  Special  Addition,  alwaj 
Domestic  Magazine,  is  beg 
A  Record,  carefully  compili 
the  United  Kingdom,  its  ( 
naturally  taken  by  ladies  i 
amongst  their  relatives,  frie 
Origi^  Feature,  without 
readers. 

With  the  March  Nun 

The  FIBST  1 

MRS.  BEETON’8  BOO 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  ( 
PART  II.,  published  April  1,  ] 


WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER, 


ICE  ONE  SHILLING,  MONTHLY, 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
ESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

w  Features  in  this  Periodical  for  1868  are — 

I  entitled  “Helen’s  Dower,"  By  the  Author  of 

e.” 

led  “The  Journal  of  Miss  Patience  Caerhydon,  of 
forms  the  Setiuel  to  the  great  story  of  “  Kiddle-a-wink,*' 
n  by  storm  some  seasons  ago. 

rhat  is  to  say.  Earth,  Fire,  Air,  and  Water  domesti 
le  uses  to  which  they  are  put  in  the  household,  and  the  best 
managing,  and  ordering  them. 

In  Account  of  what  is  interesting  in  the  Development 

vith  Anecdotal  Sketches  of  Musicians  and  Players  on  divers 

s  Conversazione  will  be  further  extended,  and  a 
nication  between  Subscribers  established  that  may  be  made 
le  to  many.  This,  the  Engt-ishwouan’s  Exchange,  will 
item  in  the  Magazine  as  the  Conversazione  has  proved. 

.  These  Papers  will  be  continued ;  and  the  Manage- 
nt  of  the  Hair  forms  the  first  portion  of  what  will  comprise, 
aplete  Book  of  the  Toilet. 

A  Set  of  Papers,  which  enables  Ladies  in  the 
npletoly  au  fait  with  what  is  provided  in  the  Metropolis  at 
hops  and  Manufactories,  will  be  continued  from  month  to 

noticed  and  commented  on  as  they  may  deserve. 
Mnsical  Mems.,  will  also  be  included. 
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CIIArTER  XVI. 

CROSS  rcurosES. 

ELEN  walked  hastily  down  the  steep,  half  way  to¬ 
wards  the  beach,  seated  herself  in  a  sheltered  part 
of  the  rock,  and  read  and  re-read  her  letter  over  again — 
in  lovers’  fashion,  read  herself  satisfied,  and  read  herself 
dissatisfied — threw  the  letter  away  from  her  with  a 
little  scornful  gesture,  then  caught  it  up  again  and 
pressed  it  passionately  to  her  lips.  “  He  loves  me — he 
docs  love  me !  But”  (what  a  serpent  in  Eden  docs  this 
little  conjunction  sometimes  become !)  “  will  he  always? 
— will  he  when  he  knows  all?  Is  it  right  to  hold  him 
to  his  promise  in  such  a  case  ?  lie  may  feel  bound  in 
honour  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  but  ought  I  to  accept 
what  he  may  deem  to  be  a  sacrifice  ?  What  else  will  it 
appear  to  him  but  a  sacrifice  when  he  has  been  here? 
Shall  I  tell  him  not  to  come?  No;  impossible.  I  cannot. 
He  must  come  and  decide  for  himself,  and  I  must  boar 
it  as  best  I  can  !  Yet,  if  it  might  be !  Ah !  Walter,  if  it 
might  only  be !”  And  her  thoughts  wandered  int j  fairy¬ 
land,  within  the  gates  of  which  Care  is  forbidden  to 
enter.  She  was  roughly  awakened  by  the  pressure  of  a 
hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

“  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  mar  chair!" 

Helen  looked  angrily  up. 

“  Really  this  is - ”  But  her  anger  melted  before 

the  thorough  good-nature  and  happiness  expressed  in 
her  cousin’s  glowing  face. 

“Now  you  know  what  I  came  racing  off  here  so 
early  for,  of  course  ?”  she  said,  seating  herself  by  her 
cousin  and  fanning  her  heated  cheeks. 

“  I  think  so,”  replied  Helen,  smiling.  “  Mr.  Go  t  is 
not  to  despair  any  longer.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  one  thing.  I  have  at  last  consented  to 
be  his,  dear,  although  I  have  not  decided  when.  It 
does  not  do  to  seem  too  ready,  you  know,  and  besides, 
holding  off  keeps  up  the  fun,  doesn’t  it?” 

“  Does  he  think  so?” 

Miss  Selina  gave  her  cousin  a  little  poke  with  her 
New  Sehies,  No.  41,  Vol.  IV. 


parasol.  “  You  dear  thing !  If  you  are  not  as  fond  of 
your  joke  as  father — qiiitc  a,  coochong !  I’m  not  quite 
sure,  though — what  is  coochong,  dear  ?” 

“  Cochon  is  French  for  pig,”  said  Helen  with  a  hearty 
laugh. 

“  Lor !  so  it  is !  Well !  and  I  meant  to  say  somet’.iing 
so  complimentary,  too,  only  I  forgot  the  word.  But 
you  won’t  take  offence  at  a  little  slip  of  the  tongue, 
will  you,  dear?  You  are  not  angry?” 

“  Oh  no,  indeed,  I  assure  you,  not  in  the  least !” 

“  There’s  a  dear !  And  now  what  else  did  I  come  to 
s.ny  a  few  words  about,  I  wonder?”  went  on  Miss  Selina 
slyly.  “  You  can’t  imagine,  of  course?” 

“  No.” 

“And  you  haven’t  been  sitting  here  thinking  of  him, 
mar  chair?  Oh  no,  of  course  not!” 

Helen  reddened,  and  hastily  slipped  the  tell-tale 
letter,  which  had  been  lying  in  her  lap  all  this  time, 
into  her  dress  pocket. 

“  Well,  I  know  how  it  is,”  went  on  her  cousin  con¬ 
fidentially.  “  When  fii-st  I  was  soft  about  Gort,  wild 
horses  wouldn’t  have  torn  it  from  me.  1  was  shy.  AVo 
try  to  make  people  believe  that  we  think  less  of  him 
than  anybody  else  at  first,  don  t  we  ?” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Lor,  you  needn't  bo  afraid — you  needn’t  mind  me 
a  bit,  dear.  I'm  not  the  girl  to  wish  you  to  make 
yourself  cheap ;  only  it’s  so  nice  to  have  an  amg  at 
such  times !  I  could  talk  to  you  about  Gort  by  the 
hour  together ;  so  you  sec  you  may  be  quite  o'  'o 
with  me.” 

“  But  really - ” 

“  Come,  then.  I’ll  begin ;  and  you  may  bo  sure  I 
think  something  of  him,  or  else  1  should  never  have 
hesitated  between  Gort  and  him.” 

“Gort  and  him!"  ejaculated  Helen,  thoroughly 
bewildered.  AVhat  in  the  world  had  AValter  to  do 
with  Mr.  Gort  ? 

“  Yes,  you  sly  thing — Lawson  !  And  although  you 
have  made  him  forget  me  so  soon,  1  don’t  mind,,  for  I 
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liked  you  from  the  first,  de.ir,  and  I  shall  be  ref^ularly 
glad  to  see  you  two  inanied.  I  don’t  see  why  we 
eouldn't  be  married  on  the  same  day.  I  can  wait  a 
few  months  if  you  like,  and  two  brides  dressed  alike, 
all  feathers,  and  flowci’s,  and  lace,  would  be  a  charmong 
sight  in  Thorsall  Cliurcli,  wouldn’t  it?” 

Helen  gazed  at  her  in  stupid  amazement,  for  the 
moment  utterly  un.able  to  utter  a  word,  and  Selina 
complacently  rambltHl  on — 

“  And  then  if  we  could  manage  to  live  near  each 
other,  wouldn’t  that  be  nice,  and  wouldn’t  we  show  off 
in  Thorsall?” 

“  But,”  Helen  burst  out  at  last,  “  you  can’t  be  so 
mad!  That  man  surely  does  not  presume !  He  dares 
not  say  I  gave  him  encouragement  for  such  insuf¬ 
ferable -  It  is  too  ridiculous !” 

Miss  Selina  fell  back  a  little,  looking  very  shocked, 
and  turning  as  pale  as  she  could  turn. 

“  Well,  I  never  did !  Good  gracious !” 

“}y«  did  not  think  so  meanly  of  me,  surely?”  said 
Helen,  turning  again  angrily  and  reproachfully  towards 
her  cousin.  “  You  could  not  think  me  capable  of 
encouraging  the  attentions  of  such  a  man  as  that !” 

Even  Selina’s  good-nature  was  not  quite  proof 
against  this. 

“I  am  sure  I  was  not  the  only  one  to  think  so. 
Lawson  himself  came  back  to  the  farm  after  seeing 
yoi'  home  last  night,  and  told  father  that  he  considered 
it  as  good  as  settled,  so  far  as  keeping  company  went, 
and  I’m  sure  he  spoke  up  fair  and  handsome  about 
money  and  all  that !” 

“  But  what  made  you  all  think  of  such  an  absurdity?” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  absurdity,”  replied  Miss  Selina, 
thoroughly  roused  now.  “  There  isn’t  a  girl  in  Slowcom 
that  wouldn’t  jump  at  Richard  Lawson,  and  I  was 
half-inclined  to  have  him  myself  one  time ;  so  there 
can’t  be  anything  in  him  to  object  to.  Besides,  if  you 
didn’t  mean  tc  courage  him,  why  did  you  laugh  and 
carry  on  so  ?” 

“  But  couldn’t  you  see  that  I  was  laughing  at  him, 
you  foolish  child  ?” 

“  No,  I  couldn’t ;  and  I  don’t  know  what  man  •'rs 
are  where  you  come  from,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  isn’t 
manners  here  to  visit  at  a  house  and  sit  laughing  and 
making  game  of  the  people  you  meet  there  all  the 
time.  It  isn’t  considered  hong-tong  to  do  that  in 
Thorsall,  any  way.”  Rising  and  turning  away  really 
and  deeply  wounded,  she  added,  in  a  choking  voice, 
“  I  couldn’t  have  believed  it  of  you,  cousin !” 

Helen  was  touched  and  humbled  by  the  other’s 
honest  indignation.  She  rose  and  caught  Selina’s 
hand  as  the  Latter  was  hastening  away. 

a  moment !  Do  hear  me,  and  try  to  forgive 
IPPKlina!  You  are  quite  right.  I  was  both  ill-bred 
and  unkind  the  other  night,  and  I  am  more  ashamed 
than  I  can  express.  Believe  me,  I  am  truly  sorry  to 
have  pained  you,  for  I  know  that  you  are  thoroughly 
kind-heailcd,  and  that  I  am  not  worthy  your  friend¬ 
ship.  You  could  not  despise  me  more  than  I  despise 
myself.” 

“  Oh  don’t,  pray  don’t  talk  about  despising,”  said 
^liss  Selina,  fairly  sobbing  aloud  as  she  put  her  anus 
round  Helen’s  neck.  “  Don’t  say  another  word,  there’s 


a  dear !  I’m  so  glal  to  make  it  up,  for  I  never  saw  a 
girl  I  liked  so  much  as  you !  I’d  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  you,  that  I  would !”  And  hastily  dragging  a 
ring  off  her  own  finger,  she  put  it  upon  Helen’s.  Do 
have  it !  You  must,  for  my  sake,  dear  I” 

“  Yes,  I  will  wear  it  for  your  sake,  as  a  token  of 
your  forgiveness.”  And  Helen  mentally  upbraiiled 
hereelf  for  ridiculing  and  looking  down  upon  one  so 
true.  “  And  I  will  ask  you  a  favour  besides.” 

“  Do,  now.” 

“  AVill  you  tell  Mr.  Lawson  from  me  that  I  bog  his 
pardon  for  whatever  there  was  in  my  manner  that  le<l 
him  to  believe  I  meant  to  encourage  him?  If  you  cai\ 
make  him  understand  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
my  thoughts,  and  prevent  his  seeing  me  again,  you 
will  do  me  a  real  kindness.” 

“  I’m  sure  Ill  do  what  I  can,  if  I  see  him,  dear;  but 
he’s  not  so  easily  persusided  as  Gort ;  he’s  got  more 

temper  and - She  did  not  quite  like  to  add,  “  will 

of  his  own.” 

“  He  is  not  so  good,  Selina ;  I’m  sure  of  that.  Mr. 
Gort  will  make  a  much  better  husband  than  would 
ilr.  Lawson ;  he  is  a  better  man.  I  have  seen  sufficient 
of  them  both  to  know  that.” 

“  I’m  glad  you  think  so.  I’m  sure,  dear,  as  Gort  and 
I  have  agreed  to  come  together.  There’s  father,  too, 
he  likes  Gort  best  by  a  deivl;  so  it’s  right  all  ways. 
And  now,  dear,  I  must  say  ‘  O  rever  /’  and  race  back  to 
the  farm,  for  father  is  always  finely  put  out  if  I’m  not 
home  by  dinner-time ;  but  I  must  just  come  up  with 
you  to  the  cottage,  and  bid  aunt  good-bye.” 

And  Mrs.  Trevor’s  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight 
of  the  two  girls  amicably  chatting  together  as  they 
came  up  the  steep. 

“  I  only  came  up  to  say  good  morning  and  good-bye, 
aunt,  for  I  have  stayed  so  long  with  cousin  that  I 
shall  hardly  get  home  by  dinner-time,  and  you  know 
father  don’t  like  to  be  kept  waiting.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  keep  you,  then,  dear.  Good-bye, 
and  don’t  forget  to  come  over  to  tea  soon,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevor,  glancing  at  her  daughter  for  approval. 

“  Do,”  said  Helen. 

Her  mother  went  on  more  confidently — 

“And  bring  ...L  with  you,  dear.  He'll  be 

right  welcome.” 

“So  I  will,”  replied  Selina.  “I  must  tell,  cousin. 
She  says  she  thinks  he  will  make  a  better  husband 
than  some  one  else  we  know,  aunt.  She  doesn’t  think 
much  of  him." 

Mrs.  Trevor  laughed,  and  nodded  acquiescence  at 
her  departing  niece.  She  had  never  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  her  daughter  did  think  much  of 
Mr.  Lawson. 
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CHAPTER  XVIi. 

MR.  LAWSOM  SPEAKS  IIIS  MIND 

For  the  next  day  or  two  time  dragged  on  wearily  '  y 
enough  to  Helen,  for  she  spent  it,  as  people  do 
who  arc  expecting  a  crisis,  in  weary  watching  and 
waiting.  If  she  took  up  a  book,  her  thoughts  soon  J 
wandered  from  the  subject,  and  such  needlework  as  t^  a 
she  hr.'l  nt  hs’vl  would  only  occupy  her  fingers.  AVhat 
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a  safeguard  and  preventive  must  have  been  the  old 
tapestry- work!  What  else  would  have  kept  sweethearts 
and  wives  from  falling  into  despair  while  waiting,  it 
miglit  be  years,  for  their  absent  knights?  Absences  are 
shorter  now,  and  tapestry  out  of  fashion.  Nothing 
was  so  soothing  to  her,  half  melancholy  as  it  was,  and 
in  harmony  with  her  mind,  as  the  sea,  and  there  was  an 
especial  recess,  near  the  base  of  the  rock,  where  she 
loved  to  sit  and  dream  away  the  hours  watching  the 
waves  curling  on  towards  her,  to  break  at  her  feet. 
She  was  tlius  engaged  two  days  after  Selina’s  visit — 
half  reclining,  with  her  hands  clasped  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  her  eyes  following  the  flight  of  the  sea-gulls, 
and  her  hat  flung  on  to  the  turf  beside  her — when  her 
solitude  was  once  more  intruded  on. 

“Say  you  were  sitting  here  on  purpose,  expecting 
me  ?”  and  with  a  loud  laugh  Mr.  Lawson  sprang  over 
an  intervening  ledge  of  rock,  unceremoniously  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and  caught  her  hand  in  his. 

She  wrenched  it  away  immediately,  and  sprang  to 
her  feet. 

“How  dare  you,  sir?  I  never — you  have  not  seen 
Selina  Watson,  then?” 

“Not  I!  I  fancy  the  cottage  better  than  the  farm 
now;”  and  he  laughed  loud  and  approvingly  at  his  own 
wit. 

“Mr.  Lawson,”  she  began  as  bravely  as  she  could, 
for  she  felt  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost, 
“  my  cousin  told  me  that  I  behaved  very  foolishly,  in 
a  way  that  led  you  into  serious  error,  the  other  night, 
and  1  am  sorry  you  have  not  seen  her,  because  she 
promised  to  undeceive  you.  She  was  going  to  explain 

to  you - ”  IIow  could  she  go  on  !  What  a  hateful, 

difficult  task  it  was !  There  he  stood  looming  down 
upon  her  like  a  giant ;  but  the  very  brute  strcngtli 
soon  made  her  courage  rise,  and  she  looked  straight 
into  his  face  as  she  went  on  more  dauntlessly — “  Hut 
I  think  now  that  my  cousin  must  have  been  altogether 
mistaken.  You  could  never  have  supposed  that 
1 - ” 


1“  Now  don’t  be  so  bashful  about  it,  miss.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  supposed,  if  you  like.  The  very  first 
minute  1  set  eyes  on  you,  you  took  my  fancy.  And 
be  .  when  I  watched  you  walk  across  the  room  it  was  all 
I  settled  ill  my  mind.  That’s  the  girl  for  my  money,  I 
isin.  r  thought,  that’s  the  girl  I  fancy,  and  that’s  the  girl  I’ll 
land  ^have;  and  1  soon  saw  that  you  understood  what  I  was 
hink  I  up  to.” 

I  “  How  could  you  dare?  I  gave  you  not  the  slightest 
:e  at  *  encouragement,  sir.” 

nent  “  Come,  don’t  say  that ;  you  came  it  pretty  strong, 
i  of  1  thought,  considering.” 

1  “If  1  gave  you  that  impression,  although  it  was  quite 
I  liiiteiitional  on  my  part,  you  have  a  right  to  an 
1  "logy,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lawson.  And 
"W  let  me  pass  if  you  please,  sir !’’ 

J“  Then  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  meant  nothing 
y  all  that — that  it  can’t  come  to  an  understanding 
le  do  ’•  tween  us?” 

and  “  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  very  sorry  you  should 
soon  I  ivc  mistaken  me,  Mr.  Lawson,”  she  said  gravely, 
rk  ns  t'  aud  I  will  add  that  it  is  not  probable  that  1  shall  be 
iVhat  lay  man’s  wife,  althrough  my  engagement  with  a 


gentleman,  whom  I  have  known  many  years,  is  not  yet 
broken  off.” 

“And  who’s  he  I  should  like  to  know?  Is  ho  a 
better  man  than  me  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is ;  it’s  my 
belief  that  it  was  a  regular  got-up  thing  between  you 
two  girls  to  bring  Gort  to  the  point.  Not  that  she’ll 
find  him  such  a  much  better  catch  ;  why,  he  hasn’t  got 
above  a  hundred  a  year  more  than  I  have  now.  I’ll  bet, 
and  it’s  on  the  cards  that  I  may  be  able  to  buy  up  a 
dozen  such  as  he  is  by-and-by.  But  that’s  her  look¬ 
out.  I’ve  set  my  mind  upon  having  you  for  my  wife, 
and  I  shall  stand  my  ground  and  light  it  out  with  the 
other  fellow,  whoever  he  is.  If  he  stands  six  foot  in 
his  stockings,  I’m  a  match  for  him  any  day.  Anyhow, 
don’t  suppose  that  I’m  going  to  cry  off  so  easily  as  I 
did  with  Selina.  You  regular  take  my  fancy.  By 
Jove !  it’s  worth  something  to  sec  you  with  your  mettle 
up !” 

“  Let  me  pass,  sir !  Stand  aside  this  moment !’’ 

“Try  it  on  as  soon  as  you  like  !”  he  replied,  with  a 
loud  laugli,  spreading  out  his  arms  to  lecei'e  her, 
“  but  don’t  think  that  I  shall  let  you  off  without  a 
downright  promise  this  time.  Come,  now,  say  you’ll 
tliink  better  of  it.  I  won’t  complain  of  your  being  a 
bit  skittish  .at  first,  so  that  it’s  all  right  in  the  long  run.” 

She  sat  down  and  turned  her  face  steadily  seaward, 
no  fear  nor  trembling  visible  to  his  eyes.  He  stood  for 
a  few  moments  gazing  adixiiringly  at  her  scornful  face ; 
even  he  could  admire  the  courage  with  which  she  set 
him  at  defiance,  then  continued — “  IToh’!  you  spe.ak? 
Come,  now.  I’d  give  fifty  pounds  down  for  a  smiling 
look.  You  won’t  ?  Then  we  must  sec  which  can  hold 
out  the  longest,  that’s  all !” 

“  Good  morning.  Miss  Trevor.” 

She  started  up,  and  met  Jlr.  Erie’s  eyes  fixed  in¬ 
quiringly  upon  her.  He  had  just  turned  the  bend  in  the 
path,  and  must  at  least  have  overheavu  A-.  Lawson’s 
last  words,  uttered  loudly  and  boldly  as  they  had  been. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Erie?” 

She  rose,  and  at  o  e  frankly  put  her  arm  within  his. 
She  did  not  notice  how  his  ann  vibrated  at  the  contact, 
and  her  own  hold  was  light  and  firm.  Both  men 
admired  her  cool  self-possession,  although  only  one 
perceived  the  cause  from  which  it  sprang. 

“You  were  going  towards  the  cottage — my  way, 
Mr.  Erie? 

Yes.” 

And,  undemonstratively  as  he  spoke,  Philip  fully 
appreciated  the  privilege  of  going  “  her  w.ay.’’ 

But  Mr.  Lawson  stood  sullenly  in  the  w.ay. 

“Mr.  Lawson,  of  Slowcom,  I  believe?”  said  Philip, 
eyeing  him  coldly. 

“  Yes,  that’s  my  n.ame,  and  I’m  not  the  man  to  be 
ash.amed  of  it,  or  anything  else.” 

“  No ;  I  suppose  not.” 

Obtuse  as  he  was,  Mr.  I.awson  had  penetration 
enough  to  feel  the  keen  edge  of  the  other’s  words. 

“  M'ell,  I  like  to  be  straightforward  and  aboveboard, 
parson,  so  I  shall  spe.ak  out,  for  I  d.ares.ay  you  hc.ard 
something  of  what  1  was  s.aying  to  miss.” 

“A  thre.at,  was  it  not?” 

“  No,  sir,  not  a  thre.at — I  did  not  me.an  it  for  that. 
But  you  see  I  met  miss  at  her  uncle’s,  Farmer  Watson’s, 
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Sunday  night.  She  took  my  fancy,  and  I  thought  she 
meant  me  to  understand  that  1  took  hers — you’d  have 
thought  the  same  if  you’d  been  there.” 

Pliilip  Erie  smiled  involuntarily  as  he  glanced  down 
at  his  companion's  face,  and,  half-conscious  of  his 
meaning,  Mr.  Lawson  went  on  roughly — 

“  Well,  she  took  all  I  said  in  good  part,  anyhow ; 
she  can’t  say  any  other,  and  I  explained  everything 
straightforward  enough  ;  all  about  mother  living  sepa¬ 
rate,  what  we  should  have  to  live  upon,  and  so  forth. 
That  ought  to  have  been  plain  enough,  I  think,  for  any 
girl.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  well  settled,  and  I  was 
regularly  taken  aback  when  she  turned  tail  this 
morning.  Not  that  I  mind  a  girl  being  a  bit  skittish 
at  first,  as  I  have  just  been  telling  her,  so  long  as  we 
make  things  square  at  last.  All  I  want  is  a  right 
understanding.” 

“And  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  you 
understand,  Mr.  Lawson — 1  have  told  you  how  com¬ 
pletely  you  were  mistaken,  and  how  much  I  regret  it. 
I  really  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  you  had 
any  such  motive  as  you  speak  of  for  entering  into 
family  details  with  me.  IIow  could  I  suppose  that  any 
gentleman  would  make  proposals  to  a  lady  on  the  first 
evening  of  their  acquaintance  ?” 

“  But  I  don’t  see  that,  miss ;  if  he  takes  her  fancy, 
and  she  takes  his,  why - ” 

“  You  are  impertinent,  sir !  I  have  already  apologised 
for  having  unintentionally  misled  you,  and  that  is 
enough.  I  will  not  be  troubled  any  more.” 

She  had  withdrawn  her  hand  from  Philip’s  arm,  and 
seeing  that  she  was  physically  and  mentally  equal 
to  the  occasion,  he  stood  quietly  watching  the 
upshot.  What,  he  thought,  could  be  greater  proof 
of  the  man’s  obtuscncss  than  his  blindness  to  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  himself  and  Helen 
Trevor  ? 

“  I  don’t  know  about  understanding,”  he  began 
sulkily. 

“Then  you  must  try  to  know — you  must  tiy  to 
understand  that  I  will  not  be  troubled  about  this 
ridiculous  affair  again !’’ 

“  You  arc  blocking  up  the  w.ay,  ^Ir.  Lawson,  and 
Miss  Trevor  wishes  to  pass.  Excuse  me.” 

And  in  a  moment  that  gentleman  found  himself 
seated  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  while  Helen  and  Mr. 
Erie  passed  on  their  way.  No  blow  was  struck ; 
nothing  had  been  done  to  which  the  most  severely 
orthodox  could  object  as  derogatory  to  the  cloth ; 
merely  an  adroit  pressure  of  his  shoulder,  just  at  the 
right  moment,  and  ^Ir.  Lawson  sank  back  against  the 
rock  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  sprang  up  with  a 
muttered  oath,  clenched  hands,  and  demonstrative 
under-jaw ;  but  there  w.as  positively  nothing  in  Philip 
Erie’s  quiet  gesture,  decided  though  it  was,  that  he 
could  openly  resent.  Be.sidcs,  ready  enough  ,as  Rich.ard 
Lawson  was  to  use  his  hands  u])on  occasions,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  been  willing  to  take 
the  initiative  with  Philip  Erie.  He  had  no  objection 
to  bully,  and  occasionally  fight;  but  hitherto  it  had 
always  happened  that  his  antagonist  was  his  inferior  in 
power.  Momentary  as  was  the  pressure  of  the  parson’s 
hand,  it  was  enough  to  prove  to  Richard  Lawson 


that,  large  though  his  own  was,  it  was  just  as  well 
that  it  should  remain  in  his  pocket.  So  he  remained 
passive  while  they  wound  up  the  path,  round  the  rock 
and  out  of  his  sight ;  then  slowly  rose,  shook  his  fist 
in  the  air,  and  with  a  sullen  scowl  upon  his  large 
mean  face,  descended  towards  the  beach. 

This  was  the  second  enemy  that  Helen  Trevor  had 
made  in  Thorsall,  and  an  enemy  more  to  be  feared  a 
thousand  times  than  Jliss  Crane.  Could  she  have 
looked  into  the  future  1  lelen  Trevor  would  have  been 
fain  to  hasten  back  and  try  to  make  peace  upon  almost 
any  terms  with  the  man  she  now  scorned. 

A  group  of  little  children  was  gathered  on  the  beach 
busily  at  work  in  the  construction  of  what  they  called 
a  house,  of  stones  and  shingle,  bending  over  it,  and 
eagerly  babbling  out  admiration  and  advice  to  each 
other. 

“  Make  a  door  to  go  in  at.  Tommy.  Put  some 
windows  this  side.  Here’s  two  nice  big  stones  for 
chimbleys.  Couldn’t  we  make  it  stick  for  ever  and 
ever,  like  father’s  ?  You  get  away,  Charley  Morse,  it 
aint  your  house  !  It  ’longs  to  all  of  us,  don’t  it,  Pollyf'" 

A  huge  foot  was  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  fabric,  and  the  stones  and  shingle  were  tossed  high 
enough  to  fall  back  pretty  heavily  upon  the  curly  pates 
of  the  young  builders. 

“Don’t  cry,  Polly  dear;  o’  course  the  gentleman 
couldn’t  help  it,  could  you,  sir?  And  we’ll  begin 
another  one  after  dinner.” 

“  The  gentleman”  caught  up  little  Polly,  carried  her 
screaming  with  terror  towards  the  sea,  and  held  her  in  his 
strong  grip  over  the  incoming  waves  ;  laughing  loudly 
at  the  punehes  from  the  sturdy  little  fists  and  kicks  of 
the  little  naked  feet  of  Polly’s  champions. 

“  You  put  her  down !  You  leave  our  Polly  alone, 
then !” 

“  Why,  she’s  but  a  little  one — only  a  dinner  for  a 
good-sized  fish.” 

And  Polly  was  dipped  down  towards  the  waves,  amidst 
shrill  screams  of  terror  from  her  little  companions,  who 
absolutely  danced  with  fright.  Having  amused  him¬ 
self  thus  some  time,  he  placed  his  little  prisoner  upon  a 
projecting  rock,  high  above  the  reach  of  the  others, 
told  her  that  she  must  sit  there  till  the  waves  came  to 
wash  her  away,  and  went  round  the  point,  chuckling 
to  himself  and  rejoicing  over  his  strength. 

Polly  was  soon  released  from  her  perilous  seat,  for 
the  children’s  cries  h.ad  at  length  been  heard. 

“  Mother’s  coming !  Don’t  cry,  Polly  dear !  mother's 
coming !”  exclaimed  the  children,  and  a  woman,  tall,  j 
large-boned,  and  strong  enough  in  her  rage  to  have 
been  a  match  for  Ijawson  himself,  c.ame  running  to  the 
scene  of  action,  wiping  her  arms  in  her  apron  as  she 
ran. 

“  What’s  a  been  doing?”  she  c.alled  out — “  what’s  a 
been  doing  ?’’  And  her  large  fists  were  violently 
shaken  at  the  now  distant  figure  of  Ricliard  Eawson. 

“  Wh,at  did  a  put  her  up  there  for,  the  brute?  Why, 
tlie  tide  would  soon  ’a’  been  up  here,  and  if  I  hadn’t 
been  washing  outside  in  the  way  of  hearing  on  ye,  thi 
child  might  ha’  been  carried  away.”  f 

And  Polly  was  lifted  safely  down  in  mother’s  strong 
arms.  In  five  minutes  mother  was  back  at  her  wash-tub 
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again,  and  another  and  grander  mansion  was  in  course 
of  construction,  higher  up  the  beach,  amidst  the  same 
happy  babble  as  before,  Polly  being,  by  right  of  her 
martyrdom,  elected  chief  architect. 

No !  Richard  Lawson  was  not  by  any  means  a  nice 
man  to  have  for  an  enemy ! 

CHAPTER  XVHT. 

“I  SUALL  GET  HARDENED." 

Helen  and  her  companion  went  slowly,  and  for  the 
first  few  minutes  silently,  up  the  steep. 

“  What  must  he  think  of  me  ?”  she  wondered.  “  Can 
he  think  me  capable  of  encouraging  the  attentions  of 
such  a  man  as  that  ?  If  he  docs  how  he  must  despise 
me !’’  And  she  found  the  idea  of  being  despised  by 
Philip  Erie  not  a  pleasant  one.  Although  she  was  not 
yet  conscious  of  wishing  for  his  good  opinion,  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  was  worth  something.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  men  as  they  stood  together 
had  struck  her  very  vividly.  Philip  Erie’s  tall,  well- 
knit,  muscular  frame,  careless,  high-bred  air,  frank 
'ace,  with  its  breadth  of  brow,  penetrating  eyes,  and 
finely-cut  features,  told  well  against  Mr.  Lawson’s 
huge  figure,  loosely  hung,  and  unshapely  in  its  massive¬ 
ness,  his  face  narrow  at  the  brow,  and  broad  at  the 
chin,  and  small,  wide-apart  eyes.  Richard  Lawson 
could  only  be  called  good-looking  by  right  of  his  ruddy 
cheeks  and  large  size — a  standard  high  enough  for  some 
of  the  young  ladies  he  was  accustomed  to  meet,  though 
not  for  Helen  Trevor. 

At  length  she  mustered  courage  to  say — 

“  I  am  afraid  I  brought  all  this  upon  myself,  Mr. 
Eric.  I  was  very  much  to  blame  the  other  night.  I 
know  that  I  acted  foolishly,  and  I  fear  that  my  conduct 
must  have  seemed  something  worse  than  foolishness  to 
the  eyes  of  others.  The  truth  is,  I  had  never  before 
been  in  the  company  of  a  person  like  Mr.  Lawson,  and 
I  was  so  amused  at  his  absurdity,  that  I  laughed  at 
him  nearly  the  whole  time.  It  never  entered  into  my 
head  that  he  could  suppose — I  assure  you  that  I  had 
not  the  least  idea - ’’ 

“Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain.  Miss 
Trevor.  The  idea  is  so  manifestly  absurd  that  I  can 
fully  understand  its  never  occurring  to  you.  I  am, 
however,  glad  to  find  that  you  are  equal  to  defending 
yourself  from  further  annoyance.” 

“  You  think  so  ?  I  did  but  sit  down  and  remain 
quiet,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  not  quite  so  brave  as 
I  seemed,  for  I  was  rather  uncomfortably  conscious  of 
the  close  proximity  to  so  much  brute  strength.  I 
should  be  powerless  against  that,  you  know.” 

“  Let  us  hope  your  courage  will  not  be  again  tried, 
but,  in  any  case,  it  is  as  well  to  keep  near  home, 

unless -  I  have  a  St.  Bernard  dog  who  would  prove 

a  trusty  friend  in  any  emergency.  Let  me  bring  Rough 
to  the  cottage.  Miss  Trevor — you  will  find  him  very 
tractable.” 

“You  are  very  kind”  (how  different  the  intonation 
to  that  which  accompanied  the  same  words  at  their 
first  meeting),  “  but  I  will  not  trouble  you.  There  will 
be  no  necessity  for  a  champion,  for  Mr.  Lawson  must 
surely  understand  me  now,  I  think.  According  to  his 


own  interpretation  of  my  conduct,  he  really  had  some 
little  excuse  for  his  anger  at  first.  I  must  have  been  to 
blame,  or  such  an  interpretation  would  not  have  been 
possible,  do  you  think  it  would  ?” 

She  looked  up  from  beneath  the  broad  brim  of  her 
hat  as  frankly  as  a  child — a  look  .all  the  more  bewitching 
to  him  because  she  was  not  childish.  To  such  men  as 
Philip  Erie  there  is  nothing  more  attractive  than  the 
simplicity  and  humility  of  a  really  intelligent  woman. 
Helen  was  humility  itself  upon  all  points  but  the  one. 
He  could  scarcely  resist  the  inclination  to  press  the 
hand  which  he  took  to  assist  her  up  the  steepest  part 
of  the  acclivity,  but  he  did  resist,  and  changed  the 
subject. 

“  I  told  your  mother”  (he  never  said  Mrs.  Trevor 
when  talking  to  Helen)  “  that  my  library  is  at  your 
service.  You  will  find  most  of  your  favourites  there, 
I  think.” 

The  p.arsonagc  library !  She  smiled  at  the  idea.  As 
though  she  cared  for  reading  the  old  fathers  and  dry 
theological  disputes.  How  little  he  guessed  her  tastes ! 

“  It  was  a  very  kind  thought,  Mr.  Erie,”  she  replied 
openly,  “  but  you  give  me  credit  for  better,  or  at  least 
different  tastes  than  those  I  possess.  I  care  less  for 
sermon-reading  than  sermon-preaching,  I  am  afraid.” 

“  And  yet  I  should  judge  that  you  have  read  a  great 
many.  I  feel  sure  that  you  have  Shakspcarc  by  heart. 
A  good  expression  that  ‘  by  heart,’  is  it  not?” 

“  I  did  not  expect - ” 

“That  a  parson  could  have  any  perception  of  the 
beautiful.  Miss  Trevor?” 

She  laughed. 

“No,  I  did  not  mean  exactly  that,  but  one  naturally 
expects  more  preaching  than - ” 

“  Practice  ?” 

“  No,  you  are  too  severe.  We  were  talking  about 
books,  you  know,  and  I  was  not  quite  sure  that  my 
tastes  were  sufficiently  orthodox.  I  really  don’t  know 
what  you  would  consider  orthodox  in  the  reading  way. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  offensive  now,  Mr.  Erie ;  perhaps  I 
am  too  plain  ?” 

“  No,  I  beg  you  to  be  that.  Miss  Trevor.  In  your 
present  state  of  mind  it  would  be  altogether  wrong  to 
try  to  talk  goody  to  me,  and  I  certainly  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  talk  goody  to  you.” 

She  looked  a  little  surprised,  and  said  with  an  amused 
air — 

“  But  I  am  a  black  sheep.  I  told  you  so,  and  it  is 
your  mission  to  try  to  effect,  or  at  any  rate  desire,  my 
reform.” 

“I  do  desire  it.” 

“Then  you  consider  my  case  hopeless,  since  you 
make  no  effort  to  improve  me?” 

“No,  not  hopeless,  but  I  doubt  if,  for  the  present, 
any  help  can  come  to  you  from  without.  You  must 
learn  to  understand  a  little  more  about  cause  and 
effect — in  fact,  I  am  afraid,  suffer — before  you  arc  ready 
to  accept  any  aid  that  I  or  others  could  give.” 

She  was  silent  a  few  moments,  watching  a  distant 
ship  slowly  disappear  on  the  horizon,  then  turned 
her  eyes  steadily  on  his. 

“  I  shall  get  hardened.” 

“  No,  I  think  not.  Am  I  also  to  be  plain  ?” 
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“  K  you  please — if  you  will.” 

“  At  present  I  believe  that  you  possess  greater  capa¬ 
bilities,  intellectual  and  moral,  than  most  women — 
capabilities — whether  you  will  become  morally  and 
intellectually  better,  remains  to  be  proved. 

“  How?” 

“Well,  we  know  that  there  must  be  some  contest 
before  there  can  be  a  victory,  and  those  who  wish  to 
conquer  must  not  shirk  the  fight.  It  is  a  hard 
Btniggle,  that  of  the  better  nature  against  the  worse 
— harder  and  closer  according  to  the  strength  on  both 
sides.” 

“  I  understand  you ;  but  suppose  that  I  do  not 
choose  to  do  battle — suppose  I  choose  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are  ?” 

“Nay,  you  know  that  that  is  not  possible.  You 
have  already  entered  the  field,  and  will  be  soon  rushing 
into  the  midst  of  the  melee." 

She  plucked  a  few  leaves  that  hung  about  the  rock, 
cast  them  away,  and  watched  tliem  flutter  down  towards 
the  sea,  then  moved  on  somewhat  abruptly.  But  in  a 
few  moments  she  turned  as  abruptly,  and  came  back  a 
few  sU'ps. 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Erie,  and  thank  you — I  mean 
for  the  release ;  but  for  you  I  might  have  been  a 
prisoner  down  there  for  another  hour.” 

Of  course  she  was  not  going  to  let  him  suppose  that 
she  thanked  him  for  his  preaching,  or  to  allow  that  it 
had  had  the  slightest  effect.  He  saw  her  meaning,  and, 
smiling,  replied — 

“  Good  morning.  Miss  Trevor.  You  will  let  me 
send  you  the  new  Tennyson  ?” 

“Have  you  it?  I  shall  be  glad;”  and  she  shook 
hands  with  him  at  the  garden  gate. 

“Have  I  been  too  hard  with  her?”  he  thought. 
What  more  he  thought  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
willing  to  acknowledge. 

“What  must  he  think  of  my  impertinence?”  she 
asked  herself.  “  I  do  believe  that  he  was  laughing  at 
me  as  though  I  were  a  wayward  child.  Well,  let  him 
laugh,  I  don't  care ;  what  are  his  opinions  to  me  ?  I 
wish  I  had  been  a  little  more  shocking.” 

Two  more  days  passed  away  in  slow  torture  to 
Helen,  who  yet  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  shorten 
the  hours ;  even  the  new  Tennyson,  which  arrived  two 
or  three  hours  after  her  interview  with  Mr.  Erie,  was 
put  aside  unopened.  She  could  give  no  thought  to 
anything  until  she  knew  what,  in  her  infidelity,  she 
called  her  fate.  She  told  herself  over  and  over  again 
that  she  did  know  it — that  she  was  only  waiting  for 
the  signing  and  sealing — but,  like  many  another  would- 
be  sceptic,  her  inmginatiou  transcended  her  belief,  and 
she  often  found  herself  wandering  in  dreamland  with 
Walter  Trevor  by  her  side.  She  had  been  a  week  in 
Thorsall — it  was  the  Thursday  after  her  arrival — when 
on  entering  the  cottage  parlour  at  the  usual  dinner 
hour  (she  spent  most  of  the  mornings,  which  were 
warm  and  sunny,  on  the  cliffs),  she  found  a  new  piano 
crowded  in  amongst  the  other  furniture. 

“  I  hope  you  will  like  it,  and  excuse  my  not  getting 
it  before,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  beaming  with  good¬ 
nature  as  she  dusted  it  over  and  over  with  her  apron. 
“  I  hope  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  I’m  sure,  miss,” 


she  added  with  unconscious  reproof ;  “  and  I  only  wish 
I  had  thought  of  it  at  first.” 

“  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  never  open  it,”  was  all  the  thanks  vouchsafed  to 
poor  Mrs.  Trevor. 

The  smile  faded  from  her  face,  and  tears  forced  their 
way  down  her  cheeks ;  congratulating  herself  upon 
their  being  unobserved  by  her  daughter,  she  sur¬ 
reptitiously  wiped  them  away,  and  stole  away  to  the 
kitchen. 

“What  docs  she  say  to  it?  She  aint  began  music- 
ing.” 

“She  hasn’t  had  time  to  admire  it  yet,  you  know, 
’Meliar.” 

“  Ho !’’  and  the  huge  cat  was  caught  up  and  flung 
out  of  the  back  door  in  a  way  which  was  quite 
as  expressive  of  ’^Meliar’s  opinion  as  the  strongest 
words  could  have  been.  Both  mistress  and  maid 
were,  however,  too  occupied  to  be  able  to  give 
much  thought  to  the  disappointment.  Selina  Watson 
had  sent  word  to  the  cottage,  the  day  before, 
that  she  and  Mr.  Gort  were  coming  over  to  tea  and 
spend  the  evening,  and  it  was  Thorsall  hospitality 
to  cover  the  table  with  every  known  dainty  on  such 
occasions.  The  preparations  had  been  commenced 
immediately  Selina  had  signified  their  intention, 
and  everything  was  now  en  train  for  their  reception. 
Yet  Mrs.  Trevor  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  sit 
patiently  out  the  dinner  hour,  starting  up  in  her  chair 
every  few  minutes,  and  surprising  her  daughter  with 
half-suppressed  ejaculations  in  reference  to  tartlets, 
chickens,  best  china,  and  so  forth. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  I’m  sure,  miss,”  she  said  pre¬ 
sently,  as  she  became  uncomfortably  conscious  of 
Helen’s  cold  look  of  astonishment,  “  but  Selina  and 
Mr.  Gort,  you  know — it’s  this  afternoon.” 

“  Yes,  you  told  me ;  but  they  are  not  coming  until 
tea-time,  are  they  ?” 

“  Tea  is  at  five  o’clock,  but  they  will  be  here  by  two 
for  certain.” 

Helen  rose  at  once  and  went  to  her  room.  It  was 
but  just  one  o’clock,  and  she  would  fetch  her  hat  and 
cloak  and  make  her  escape  until  tea-time.  There 
would  be  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  lovers’  company 
afterwards,  she  thought. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  NEW  AIUIIVAL. 

'^PIIE  moment  Helen  went  out  of  the  way  the  work 
J-  of  preparation  recommenced,  and  the  clatter  went 
on  fast  and  furious  for  another  hour,  then  there  was  a 
sudden  calm.  The  doors  and  windows  were  thro\\Ti 
open,  admitting  the  sweet  fresh  air,  bearing  a  loving 
gi-eeting  from  the  flowers  without  to  the  gay  posies 
within  ;  and  Amelia  looked  round  her  with  a  satisfied 
face  and  pronounced  everything  ready. 

“  Let  ’em  come  as  soon  as  they  like  now ;  they  can’t 
say  as  we’re  not  ready  for  ’em !” 

Then  she  retired  to  her  dressing-room,  the  back 
scullery,  to  make  her  company  toilet ;  going  through 
the  process  in  a  fashion  which  would  have  been  some¬ 
what  astonishing  to  unaccustomed  eyes,  for  she  treated 
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herself  as  she  treated  furniture,  or  anything  else  that 
underwent  the  cleansing  process  in  her  hands.  Catch¬ 
ing  firm  hold  of  an  arm,  she  violently  scrubbed  it  up 
and  down  with  plenty  of  soap  and  flannel,  dashed  the 
water  over  it,  and  rubbed  it  with  a  coarse  towel  until 
the  skin  shone  again — and  the  same  with  her  face  and 
neck.  Her  hair  did  not  take  up  much  time ;  dragging 
a  comb  through  it  a  few  times,  in  a  way  quite  uncom¬ 
promising  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  tangle,  she  gave 
it  a  few  slaps  with  a  brush,  twisted  it  up  into  a  tight, 
hard  knob  at  the  top  of  her  head,  and  it  was  “  done.” 
Then  a  clean  cap,  cotton  gown,  and  apron  were  put  on, 
clean  stockings  and  sandal  shoes,  and  jkmelia  entered 
her  best  room  and  sat  herself  down,  stiff  and  straight, 
upon  a  high  wooden  stool,  in  complacent  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  glories  about  her.  She  always  chose  the 
most  uncomfortable  seat  in  the  kitchen  when  taking 
rest  and  refreshment,  as  though  she  refrained  from 
work  under  protest.  The  dresser  was  spread  with  the 
dainties  which  were  to  form  the  feast;  the  best  tea- 
service  was  set  out  on  the  best  tea-tray  on  a  table 
before  the  window,  ready  to  be  caught  up  and 
carried  into  the  parlour  at  a  moment’s  notice,  the  large 
hanging  kettle  was  already  singing  its  cheering  song, 
the  cat  was  gravely  making  its  toilette  before  the 
fender,  and  “our  Sleena  and  her  young  man  might 
come  now  as  soon  as  they  pleased.” 

They  did  please  to  come  soon.  Helen  had  just  got 
outside  the  door  bent  on  maUng  her  escape  as  quickly 
as  possible,  when  she  was  hailed  by  Selina. 

“Here  we  are,  cousin.  You  were  coming  to  meet 
us,  you  dear  thing !  I  can  see  you  were.  How  do  you 
do  to-day,  dear?”  And  Miss  Selina  flew  at  Helen's 
cheek  and  imprinted  a  sounding  kiss  thereon.  “  1 
need  not  introduce  my  amy,  had  I,  dear?  Thomas, 
you  and  cousin  mus’n’t  be  strangers  now,  you  know.” 

Mr.  Goit  for  a  moment  withdrew  his  gaze  from  his 
charmer’s  face  and  bowed  to  Helen,  murmuring  some¬ 
thing  about  hoping  she  was  better. 

“And  how  do  you  do,  aunt  dear?”  exclaimed  Selina, 
rushing  as  affectionately  at  her  aunt  as  she  had  done  at 
her  cousin,  and  meeting  with  a  much  warmer  reception. 
“We  came  off  in  good  time,  you  see.  Father  said  if 
we  wanted  to  be  here  by  tea-time  we  ought  to  start 
about  twelve.  Just  like  father,  isn’t  it?”  she  asked 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

Then  Amelia  came  upon  the  scene,  and  had  to  be 
introduced  and  make  her  little  grim  speech  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  which  raised  a  general  laugh.  There  was 
always  a  great  deal  of  laughter  on  such  occasions  at 
Thorsall,  the  happy  couple  of  the  time  being  joining  in 
the  mirth  in  a  conscious  superior  kind  of  way,  as 
though  a  little  proud  of  having  ^lerpetrated  a  joke. 
Mr.  Gort’s  dismal  air  had  entirely  vanished  ;  in  place 
of  it  was  supreme  happiness,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  in 
adoration  upon  his  betrothed,  somewhat  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  shins,  for  he  stumbled  over  nearly  every 
obstacle  in  his  path.  Having  once  made  up  her  mind 
Miss  Selina  behaved  a.'^.  all  honest  women  do,  although 
some  might  be  more  reticent  than  she  was  upon  the 
point. 

“Don’t  you  ever  be  afraid  of  me  with  William 
Thorpe  nor  anybody  else  now,  Thomas.  There  will 


be  no  more  love-making  between  me  and  anybody  else 
but  you  to  my  dying  day.  Of  course  I  liked  to 
choose  for  myself,  and  I  couldn't  choose  without  a 
little  love-making  going  on,  but  it's  all  over  now,  and 
I  am  votre  for  ever.” 

So  Thomas  Gort  gave  himself  up  to  taste  unalloyed 
bliss,  and  if  he  was  a  little  intoxicated  with  the  first 
draught  it  is  not  much  matter  for  surprise ;  wiser,  if 
not  better,  heads  have  been  turned  from  the  same 
cause. 

“  He  will  be  more  used  to  it  after  a  bit,  .and  then  he 
will  be  able  to  talk  to  you,  dear,”  explained  Jliss  Selina 
to  her  cousin.  “  You  should  hear  him  repeat  poetry ; 
it  would  make  the  tears  run  down  your  cheeks,  it's  so 
touching.” 

Helen  was  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  tears,  but  she 
kept  her  doubts  to  herself.  In  spite  of  their  absurdity, 
even  slie  could  perceive  suffieient  genuine  good  in  both 
Selina  and  her  adorer  to  place  them  above  contempt. 

“  What  shall  we  do  till  tea-time — go  for  a  walk  ? 
W'luat  do  you  say,  cousin  ?” 

“  If  you  will ;  but  you  must  excuse  me,  please ;  I 
want  to  look  over  a  book,  and  would  rather  remain  at 
home  this  afternoon.” 

“  Oh  no,  dear,  that  you  mus’n’t.  Why  you’ve  got 
your  hat  on,  and  all  ready.  I  know  wh.at  you  are 
thinking  of — two’s  company  and  three's  none.” 
Another  laugh  all  round.  “  Hut  Gort  and  me  are  not 
going  to  begin  by  being  so  unsociable  as  that,  and  I’m 
sure  your  being  with  us  will  not  make  any  difference, 
will  it,  Thomas  ?” 

“Not  at  all,  miss,”  he  replied,  without  removing  his 
eyes  from  the  face  of  his  divinity.  And,  in  fact,  a 
concourse  of  gazers  would  have  made  no  difference  to 
^Ir.  Gort  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  Selina  Whatson 
filled  his  whole  being,  and  respecting  any  other  person 
or  subject  in  the  world  he  was  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
blind. 

Helen  could  m.ike  no  further  objection,  and  found 
the  walk  much  more  agreeable  than  she  had  expected ; 
for  after  one  or  two  assurances  on  her  part.  Miss  Selina 
ceased  to  make  apologies  for  Mr.  Gort’s  abstraction, 
and  it  was  almost  the  same  as  walking  alone.  They 
went  down  the  steep  and  round  the  side  of  the  cove,  it 
being  low  water,  to  the  long  beach,  where  the  scene 
was  enlivened  by  groups  of  merry  ehildren  and  fisher¬ 
men  and  their  wives  mending  boats  and  nets.  All 
Thors.all  seemed  to  be  out,  enjoying  the  warm  sun  on 
the  beach ;  and  all  Thorsall  saw  the  state  of  things 
between  the  lovers. 

“That’s  Farmer  W.atson’s  Slee-na  a-w£ilking  wi’ 
young  Mr.  Gort.  It’s  all  settled  at  last,  then.  And 
that  one  dressed  in  black  a-walking  behind  is  our  Mrs. 
Trevor’s  daughter,  I  lay,”  said  a  young  woman,  letting 
her  hands  fall  idly  upon  the  work  in  her  lap  to  watch 
them  pass  by.  “  Well,  there  isn’t  much  in  her  to  my 
mind.  She's  but  poor-looking  by  the  side  of  Selina 
Watson ;  and  her  seems  more  set  up  like,  don’t  you 
think  her  do,  Susan  ?” 

“  Yes,  sure.  Her  don’t  take  after  her  mother  to 
walk  along  like  that.  Her  aint  of  much  ’count, 
Mary  Ann.” 

rreocenpied  as  she  was,  Selina  found  time  for  a 
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good-humoured  nod  as  she  passed  the  villagers,  while 
Helen  walked  by  without  a  sign  that  she  noticed  their 
presence.  But  it  was  simply  that  she  did  not  see 
them ;  her  gaze  was  turned  towards  the  sea,  her 
thoughts  having  winged  a  long  flight  over  the  heaving 
waters,  and  she  took  no  note  of  anything  immediately 
about  her.  Her  pride  was  not  of  the  vulgar  kind  to 
display  itself  to  these  simple  people.  Had  she  been 
brought  into  contact  with  them  they  would  have  found 
her  kind  as  Selina  herself,  and  a  great  deal  more  un¬ 
pretending.  After  the  three  had  got  some  little  distance 
on,  they  perceived  a  riding  party  advancing  towards 
them.  There  was  scarcely  any  other  place  but  the  beach 
available  for  horse  exercise  within  some  miles  of 
Thorsall.  Miss  Sebna  hastily  ascertained  the  state  of 
her  gummed  curls,  glanced  back  over  her  shoulders  at 
the  sweep  of  her  dress,  fluttered  her  parasol,  and  gave 
an  admonitory  look  towards  her  adorer. 

“  It  is  the  family  at  the  castle,  dear,”  she  explained 
to  Helen,  as  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  attended  by  a 
groom,  rode  by  with  the  slightest  recognition  of  Miss 
Selina,  and  a  well-bred  stare  at  her  cousin. 

“  Who  is  that,  Ann?”  asked  the  young  man,  turning 
a  little  in  his  saddle  to  obtain  another  look  at  Helen’s 
figure. 

Lady  Ann  coldly  opined  that  it  was  Farmer  ^Vatson’s 
daughter. 

“No,  the  girl  behind,  in  mourning.” 

Lady  Ann  had  only  noticed  the  absurd  figure  in  the 
many-coloured  finery.  The  girl  had  made  herself  so 
ridicnlous  in  church. 

“  But  I  saw  the  one  you  mean,  Edward !”  exclaimed 
a  bright  little  fairy  of  about  fifteen,  riding  on  I^ord 
Edward’s  other  side.  “  Such  a  sweet  face,  Ann — quite 
beautiful !  I  do  wish  you  had  seen  her !” 

“  You  are  always  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  about  some¬ 
thing  or  somebody,  and  your  wonders  generally  prove 
to  be  very  everyday  affairs.  Rustic  beauty  is  all  very 
well  at  a  distance,  but - ” 

“  She  was  not  a  rustic,  Ann,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  she  is 
a  lady.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Edward  ?” 

But  “  Edward’s”  attention  was  diverted,  his  head 
being  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  pedestrians ;  and 
Lady  Beatrice  was  sharply  informed  by  the  Lady  Ann 
“that,  when  she  emerged  from  the  schoolroom  and 
went  into  society,  she  would  know  better  than  to 
suppose  ladies  associate  with  such  people  as  Farmer 
Watson’s  daughter,”  with  which  remark  the  subject 
was  loftily  dismissed  by  Lady  Ann,  and  a  more 
interesting  one  resumed  between  herself  and  her 
noble  cousin,  although  that  gentleman  was  a  little 
more  silent  and  distrait  than  he  had  been  before  the 
face  of  Helen  Trevor  crossed  his  vision. 

“  They  arc  going  to  be  married  in  a  few  months,” 
said  Selina,  “  but  it  is  said  th.at  there  is  not  much  love 
on  Lord  Edward’s  side,  and  I  don't  wonder,  for  Lady 
Ann  is  some  years  older  than  he  is,  besides  being  such 
a  temper,  and  so  plain.  But  he's  poor  and  she  is  rich. 
I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  married  like  that,  should  you, 
cousin  ?” 

“  Cousin”  thought  she  w’ould  not ;  and  Mr.  Gort 
became  so  demonstrative  in  his  endeavours  to  prove 
his  difference  from  Lord  Edward,  that  his  adored  one 


was  obliged  to  be  quite  severe.  It  was  nearly  five 
o’clock  before  the  three  companions,  if  they  might  be 
called  that,  returned  to  the  cottage,  just  enough 
fatigued  to  look  forward  to  the  tea.  Mr.  Gort  lingered 
a  little  behind  to  help  his  idol  close  her  parasol,  and 
Helen  entered  alone. 

She  crossed  the  threshold,  but  at  the  parlour  door 
stopped  suddenly  and  shrank  back,  her  cheeks  flushing 
crimson,  and  her  lips  contracting  with  a  sharp  spasm 
of  pain.  Walter  Trevor’s  voice  !  He  was  there,  with 
her  mother.  Her  first  thought  was  to  get  away — to 
hide  herself — and  she  moved  hastily  and  silently  past 
the  door  towards  the  stairs.  But  she  went  back  as 
swiftly,  turned  the  handle,  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
stood  before  her  lover,  with  one  keen  glance  of  agony 
reading  his  mind.  At  sight  of  her  his  whole  expression 
changed,  and  he  advanced  towards  her  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  and  a  lover's  greeting  of  eyes  and  lips. 
But  it  was  too  late.  At  the  moment  of  her  entrance, 
Helen  read  pride,  cold  surprise,  and  avoidance  written 
all  too  palpably  upon  the  face  turned  towards  her 
mother ;  and  she  at  once  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
die  was  cast.  Poor  Mrs.  Trevor !  Perception  depends 
more  upon  the  capacity  for  love  than  knowledge,  and 
she  was  quick  to  perceive.  This  gentleman  was 
attached  to  her  daughter,  the  attachment  was  doubtless 
mutual,  but  he  belonged  to  the  upper  class,  and  was 
proud  almost  to  arrogance.  She  would  be  the  barrier 
between  them,  while  nothing  she  could  do  would 
any  way  improve  matters ;  the  poor  mother  saw  this, 
and  her  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  stood  nervously 
watching  the  two.  Helen  was  the  most  self-possessed. 

“  You  arrived  here  by  the  four  o’clock  train,  did  you 
not?”  she  asked  in  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  way. 

“  Yes ;  I  only  stayed  a  few  minutes  by  the  way  to 
give  orders  about  my  room  at  the  inn,  and  then  walked 
up  the  hill.  What  an  ascent  it  is  t” 

“Wouldn’t  the  gentleman -  We  could  rid  up  a 

room  in  no  time,  miss,”  hesitated  her  mother ;  for  to 
her  it  seemed  terribly  inhospitable  to  send  away  a  guest 
to  the  cold  comforts  of  an  inn. 

“  It  is  better  as  it  is,”  answered  her  daughter.  Then, 
after  a  few  moments’  pause,  she  said  to  “the  gentleman" 
— “  You  know  that  this  is — Mrs.  Trevor  ?” 

For  her  life  she  could  not  at  that  moment  have  used 
the  word  “  mother,”  though  she  hated  herself  for  not 
doing  so. 

Mrs.  Trevor  answered  his  bow  with  an  apologetic 
little  curtsey. 

“  Yes,  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Trevor  this  half-hour.” 

Then  the  three  were  silent.  Not  for  long,  for  Miss 
Sebna  and  her  betrothed  entered  the  room,  looking 
flushed  and  conscious. 

“You  must  scold  Thomas,  aunt,  it’s  all  his  fault — he 
wouldn’t  let  me - ” 

She  stopped,  staring  in  astonishment  at  the  visitor. 

Helen  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  devolved  upon  poor  Mrs.  Trevor. 

“  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  miss’s ;  Selina  dear,” 
she  munnured  nervously,  “  Mr.  Walter  Trevor.” 

“  Well,  I  do  call  it  charmong  your  coining  here  thi.s 
afternoon !  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  I  am  sure,  sir,” 
exclaimed  that  young  lady  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
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limp  hand  which  was  only  half  extended  towards  her. 
But  there  was  not  the  slightest  misgiving  in  her  tone 
or  manner  as  she  went  on — “Trevor,  too!  why,  you 
must  be  a  sort  of  relation  of  ours,  then  ?” 

“  I  am  a  sort  of  distant  cousin  of  Miss  Trevor’s,”  he 
replied  stiffly,  ignoring  the  “  ours.” 

“  Ah !  I  know ;  you  mean  the  same  as  ^Ir.  Gort  is  a 
cousin  to  me,”  exclaimed  Selina  with  a  laugh  and  a  sly 
glance  at  Helen.  “Oh!  I  forgot:  Mr.  Trevor — Mr. 
Gort.” 

Walter  Trevor  stared  at  Mr.  Gort  as  a  specimen  of 
the  genus  man  which  had  not  before  come  under  his 
notice.  But  that  gentleman  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  fact.  After  the  first  bow  his  gaze  had  again 
become  riveted  upon  his  charmer,  and  everybody 
besides  was  forgotten.  There  were,  however,  two 
there  keenly  alive  to  AV alter  Trevor's  hauteur — Helen 
and  her  mother. 

“  Let  us  run  up  at  once  and  get  ready  for  tea ;  it  will 
be  so  nice  to  have  it  en  fam-7j,  won’t  it,  dear  ?”  To  her 
intense  surprise,  they  had  no  sooner  got  into  the  bed¬ 
room  than  Helen  sank  into  a  chair  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears  and  sobs.  “Lor!  good  gracious! 
AA'cll !  The  surprise  has  been  too  much  for  you,  dear, 
that  it  has.  I’ll  run  down  and  fetch - ” 

!“  No,  pray  do  not !  do  not  let  any  one  know ;  please 
stay  here.  Indeed  I  am  quite  well  now.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  ?” 

“  Yes,  really.” 

And  indeed  her  cousin’s  obstreperous  attention  acted 
as  the  best  restorative,  for  it  obliged  Helen  to  make 
an  effort  to  subdue  her  agitation. 

“  That’s  right,  dear.  And  now  bathe  your  eyes  and 
you’ll  soon  look  all  right ;  it  is  not  as  if  you  had  been 
crying  for  long.  And  if  you  would  only  let  me  set  you 
off  a  bit — just  two  little  curls  like  mine,  now?” 

“  No,  no.  I  know  you  arc  very  kind,  but  it  wouldn’t 
make  the  least  difference,”  replied  Helen,  almost  at  her 
wits’  end,  and,  in  her  agitation,  scarcely  knowing  what 
she  said. 

“  One  never  knows,  dear,”  said  Selina  affectionately. 
“Thomas  said  that  he  dreamt  of  mine  three  nights 
running !”  In  her  inmost  heart  she  was  thinking  that 
most  probably  there  had  been  some  lovers’  quarrel,  and 
that  it  accounted  for  her  cousin’s  low  spirits  since  her 
arrival  in  Thorsall.  “  But  there,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  all 
right  now.  He’s  come  all  this  way  on  purpose.  I’ll  be 
bound,  and  it  sha’n’t  be  my  fault  if  they  don’t  have  the 
opportunity  this  very  night!  You  really  must  put 
on  these  bracelets,”  she  went  on,  taking  them  off  her 
own  wrists  and  forcing  them  over  her  cousin’s  hands. 
“  And  if  there  is  anything  else  about  me  that  you  would 
like  to  have,  you  have  only  got  to  say  so  and  you’ll  be 
heartily  welcome,  marchair.  This  red  ribbon  to  twist 
in  your  hair,  now?” 

“  No,  thank  you ;  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  feeling,  but  I  am  not  anxious  to  attract  Mr. 
Trevor.”  Thinking  that  it  might  be  best  to  explain  a 
little— that  at  any  rate  it  might  spare  AV alter  Trevor 
and  herself  the  annoyance  of  being  treated  as  an 
engaged  couple — she  added — “  lie  and  I  were  engaged 
p  before  Aunt  Mary’s  death,  but  circumstances  make  it 
i  necessary  that  it  should  be  broken  off.  It  can  never 


be  now,  and  therefore  you  see  it  would  be  awkward 
for  both  of  us  to  have  it  supposed  that  we  are  still 
lovers.” 

“  I  see,  dear ;  don’t  say  another  word,”  said  Selina, 
with  a  confidential  little  nod.  “  I  was  right,”  she 
thought.  “  There  has  been  a  tiff,  and  I  will  try  what  1 
can  do  for  her,  the  dear  thing !  No  wonder  she  has 
been  looking  so  moped  since  she  has  been  here.” 

CHAPTER  XX. 

“YOU  won’t  leave  me,  ’meliar? 

ELEN  might  well  have  exclaimed,  “  Save  me  from 
my  friends,”  so  embarrassing  were  her  cousin’s 
tactics  consequent  upon  the  determination  to  assist  her. 
No  sooner  were  they  seated  at  the  tea-table  than  Selina 
commenced  operations. 

“  AVhat  would  somebody  give  to  be  sitting  here  this 
minute,  eh,  aunt?” 

“  Brother  AVilliam  do  you  mean,  dear  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Trevor,  in  a  low,  depressed  voice. 

“  Lor,  aunt,  no !  Tow  know  who  I  mean.  Some¬ 
body  that  fell  deep  in  love  with  a  certain  young  lady 
last  Sunday.” 

Alarm  in  Mr.  Gort’s  face,  confusion  in  Helen’s,  and 
angry  surprise  in  AV’alter  Trevor’s. 

And,  delighted  with  her  powers  of  diplomacy,  Selina 
went  on — 

“  It  is  not  every  young  lady  that  can  boast  of  getting 
an  offer  from  a  young  man,  with  his  five  hundred  a 
year,  the  first  time  he  sees  her,  is  it,  sir  ?” 

“I  really  do  not  understand  you,”  replied  AV alter 
Trevor  angrily,  for  Helen’s  face  was  covered  with 
burning  blushes. 

“  Don’t  he  ?”  mentally  exclaimed  Miss  Selina,  in  high 
delight  at  what  she  considered  her  success.  “  AA'ell,  it 
isn’t  for  me  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,”  she  went  on, 
addressing  herself  confidentially  to  him,  “  but  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  Thorsall  is  a  place  where  a  girl  gets 
caught  up  in  no  time,  sir.” 

His  indignation  was  thoroughly  aroused  now,  for  he 
could  not  help  understanding  what  she  meant  him  to 
understand,  that  she  alluded  to  some  suitor  of  Helen’s, 
and  the  bare  idea  of  any  one  in  this  wretched  place 
aspiring  to  her  notice  was  utterly  revolting  to  his  ultra- 
refined  nature.  Besides,  how  came  it  that  she  had 
received  an  offer  ?  The  most  obtuse  of  men  did  not 
ask  women  to  be  their  wives  without  some  preliminary 
attentions,  and  how  came  she  to  permit  attentions  ? 

“  It’s  all  right,”  Selina  congratulated  herself.  “  I  can 
sec  he’s  as  jealous  as  he  can  be,  and  that’s  a  good  sign. 
I’ve  only  got  to  manage  to  leave  them  alone  a  bit  now, 
I  think.  She’s  fond  of  him,  and  so  is  ho  of  her,  but  lor, 
what  a  quiet  pair  they  will  be !  He  looks  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  all  that,  but  he'll  be  fine  and  masterful,  I 
doubt.  Give  me  my  Thomas  for  temper,  and  looks  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that.” 

In  accordance  with  her  plan  to  give  the  lovers  an 
opportunity  for  a  tCte-a-tete,  as  soon  as  tea  was  cleared 
away  Selina  announced  her  intention  of  returning  to 
the  farm  by  daylight. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  would  rather,  dear?  AAton’t  you 
stay  to  supper?”  began  JIrs.  Trevor  hesitatingly,  for 
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though  she  was  sorry  to  appear  inhospitable,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  a  little  relieved  by  her  niece’s  pro¬ 
posal. 

AA’ith  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  the  cause  of  which, 
had  she  cared  to  analyse  it,  she  would  have  found  to  be 
AV'alter  Trevor’s  cold,  repcllant  looks  at  Selina  and 
^Ir.  Gort,  and  her  own  proud  defiance  of  those  looks,  it 
was  Helen’s  pleasure  to  pi-css  her  cousin  to  stay. 

AA'hy  should  you  go  so  soon  ?  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  stay  the  evening  with  us.  Do  not  leave  us 
yet.” 

“  I  would  rather  go  home  early  to-night,  thank  you, 
dear.  But  we  will  come  over  again  very  soon  to  see 
you.  There  will  be  plenty  of  fine  days  now,  you 
know.” 

And  she  was  not  to  be  persuaded  out  of  her  pur^iose, 

;  he  and  Mr.  Gort  taking  their  departure  as  soon  as  her 
ivalking  toilette  was  made,  and  the  usual  numerous 
farewells  had  been  spoken.  Mrs.  Trevor  accompanied 
them  to  the  garden  gate,  lingering  there  to  watch  them 
iiscend  the  hill,  and  wonder  whether  it  would  be  man¬ 
ners  to  go  back  at  once  to  the  parlour  or  not. 

Helen  and  her  lover  were  at  last  alone  !  Here  was 
the  opportunity  for  which  Selina  had  so  good-naturedly 
planned  being  allowed  to  slip  away  without  a  sign, 
lie  was  standing  by  the  window,  apparently  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  view,  neither  uttering  a  word 
nor  making  any  advance  towards  Helen. 

“  Already !”  she  mentally  ejaculated.  “  It  is  decided 
e.lrcady,  then !  But  he  shall  sec  that  I  can  bear  it  quite 
i’.s  philosophically  as  he  can.”  And  she,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  arrival,  opened  the  piano  and  carelessly 
ran  her  hand  over  the  keys.  But  she  wronged  AA’ alter 
Trevor  to  a  certain  extent.  True,  his  pride  had  received 
a  shock  at  first  sight  of  her  mother — true,  his  pride 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  nearly  allied  to  her ;  but 
at  this  moment  he  was  feeling  more  angry  resentment 
at  Helen’s  cold  reception  and  her  cousin’s  strange 
information  than  anything  else.  So  the  two  spoke  no 
word  until  Mrs.  Trevor's  entrance  with  a  murmured 
apology  for  her  absence  or  her  entrance,  it  was  scarcely 
clear  which,  and  ventured  a  remark  upon  the  fineness 
of  the  evening. 

“  Yes,  it  was  very  fine,”  he  assented — “so  fine  that  he 
thought  that  he  would  now  bid  her  good  evening,  and 
.ctroll  down  towards  the  beach  ;  it  was  some  time  since 
he  had  been  near  the  sea.  There  must  be  some  way 
of  getting  round  from  the  beach  to  the  village  without 
returning  the  same  way,  was  there  not  V’ 

“Yes,  sir,  surely  so  there  is.  If  you  go  down  the 
r-teep  just  opposite  the  garden  gate,  turn  to  the  left, 
and  go  round  the  point,  and  along  the  beach  for  about 
a  mile  or  so,  you  come  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  village 
near  to  the  station.  But  there’s  two  or  three  paths  as 
leads  up  the  rocks  to  different  parts  of  the  village.  If 
you  want  to  get  to  the  Dolphin  now,  there’s  a 
winding  path  about  half-way  along  the  beach — you 
can’t  help  seeing  it — where  you  could  get  up  in  half  the 
time  it  takes  to  go  all  round.  But  sujjpcr  ?  AA’ouldn’t 
the  gentleman  kindly  stoj)  to  supper  V”  she  added, 
with  an  appealing  glance  towards  her  daughter.  But 
Helen  was  engaged  in  minutely  examining  the  grain 
of  the  wood  of  which  the  piano  was  made. 


“Good  evening,  Jliss  Trevor.” 

She  did  not  look  up,  though  she  knew  that  he  stood 
hat  in  hand  beside  her. 

“  Good  evening,  Mr.  Trevor.” 

“  Shall  I  find  you  at  home  in  the  morning  ?  AAhll 
you  spare  me  half-an-hour?” 

“  Do  you  think  it  necessary  ?’ 

“Yes.”  ; 

“  At  ten,  then.” 

He  bowed,  and  went  out  attended  by  her  mother. 
Tlic  girl’s  face  sank  upon  her  hands,  and  bitter  tears  of 
pride  and  shame  forced  their  way  down  her  cheeks. 
She  had  not  quite  expected  this,  though  she  had  per¬ 
suaded  herself  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  worst. 
At  her  mother’s  entrance  she  started  up,  and  murmuring 
something  about  a  headache,  hurried  past  her  with 
averted  face  and  went  to  her  own  room. 

She  was  not,  however,  quick  enough  to  hide  the 
truth  from  her  mother,  ilis.  Trevor’s  quick  eyes  of 
love  took  instant  note  of  her  daughter’s  attitude  of 
dejection,  and  her  heart  bled  for  her  child,  although 
she  .iiadc  way  for  her  to  pass  without  a  word.  Then 
with  some  fear  lest  she  should  be  discovered  and  i 
taken  to  task  by  Amelia,  she  softly  closed  the  door, 
and,  lifting  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  indulged  in  a  long 
quiet  ciy.  After  which  she  rose  with  a  determined 
face.  “Now  don’t  you  be  so  mean  as  to  give  way 
like  that  any  more,  ilartha  Trevor.  AVhat  you’ve  got 
to  do  is  plain  enough,  and  done  it  must  be  before  you 
lie  down  to  sleep  this  night !”  In  a  few  minutes  she 
had  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  looked  into  the 
kitchen. 

“  I’m  going  out,  ’Meliar — down  towards  the  village. 

I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour  most  like.” 

“  AA’here  be  you  going  to  at  this  time,  I  should  like 
to  know'?  Is  Mrs.  Graham  took  bad?  I  didn’t  hear 
anybody  come.” 

“No,  I’m  not  going  to  Mrs.  Graham’s.  And — please 
don’t  ask  me  about  it  now,  ’^leliar  dear ;  you  shall 
hear  it  all  when  I  come  back.” 

But  when  Mrs.  Trevor  returned,  two  hour  later, 
Amelia  did  not  hear,  and  strange  to  say,  asked  no 
questions.  She  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  her  mistress'a 
face,  which,  wearied  and  sad  though  it  looked,  ■ 
expressed  something  of  a  victory  won,  and  made  no 
inquiries.  Her  method  of  treatment  was  perhaps  the 
wisest  that  could  have  been  chosen. 

“  Now'  you  sit  down  and  drink  off  that  negus  this 
very  minute !  A  mussy  me !  prancing  about  for  two 
hours  at  a  stretch,  at  your  time  of  life ;  as  if  there 
wasn’t  no  such  things  as  colds  and  rhumatis  to  he 
caught!  A  good  thing  I  had  the  thought  to  keep  up 
the  lire,  for  it’s  none  so  warm  now,  not  as  it’s  been  all 
day !” 

“  AA’ell,  a  bit  of  fire  do  seem  nice  at  night  almost  all 
the  year  round,  don’t  it?”  said  ^Irs.  Trevor,  sipping  her 
negus  with  something  like  enjoyment.  But  presently 
her  glass  was  put  down,  and  she  sat  gazing  wearily  into 
the  fire.  Then  her  hand  was  put  softly  upon  Amelia’s, 
that  lady  being  apparently  deeply  engaged  with  a  huge 
darn.  “  You  won’t  leave  me,  ’Meliar  ?  AA’’e  two  will 
keep  together  till  the  last?” 

“AA'ho’s  been  saying  that  I  wanted  to,  ilartha 
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Trevor  ?  Such  as  you  be  I  must  put  up  with  you,  I 
suppose.”  And  the  two  women  hugged  each  other 
until  Amelia  remembered  “  What  fools  we  two  be!”  and 
cut  short  sentiment  for  that  night. 

She  went  vigorously  to  work  making  preparations 
for  retiring  to  rest,  whisking  round  the  kitchen,  and 
giving  by  the  way  a  sharp  tap  to  the  cat  for  having 
been  wide  awake  at  such  a  time  to  witness  her  weak¬ 
ness.  No  cat  wi’  a  grain  of  sense  would  be  a-sitting 
and  a-blinkiag  its  eyes  out  there  when  it  had  a  decent 
bed  to  lie  on !” 


ARE  THE  CHILDREN  AT  HOME? 

AC  1 1  diiy  when  the  glow  of  sunset 
Fades  in  the  western  sky. 

And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  tripping  lightly  by, 

1  steal  away  from  my  husband. 

Asleep  in  his  easy  chair, 

And  watch  from  the  open  doorway 
Their  faces  fresh  and  fair. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead. 

That  once  was  full  of  life, 

Ringing  with  girlish  laughter. 

Echoing  boyish  strife, 

W  e  two  are  waiting  together, 

Aud  oft,  as  the  shadows  come, 

With  tremulous  voice  he  calls  me, 

“  It  is  night,  are  the  children  home  ?” 

“  Yes,  love !”  I  answer  him  gently, 

“  They’re  all  home  long  ago 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  treble, 

A  song  so  soft  and  low. 

Till  the  old  man  drops  to  slumber. 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

And  I  tell  to  myself  the  number 
Home  in  the  better  land — 

Home  where  never  a  sorrow 
Shall  dim  their  eyes  with  tears  f 
Where  the  smile  of  God  is  on  them 
Through  all  the  summer  years ! 

I  know  ! — yet  my  arms  are  empty 
That  fondly  folded  seven. 

And  the  mother’s  heart  within  mo 
Is  almost  starved  for  heaven. 

Sometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 

I  only  shut  my  eyes. 

And  the  children  arc  all  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies ; 

The  babes  whose  dimpled  fingers 
Did  lose  the  way  to  my  breast. 

And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  angels. 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blessed. 


In  a  war  for  holy  freedom. 

Twin  brothers,  bold  and  brave, 

They  fell ;  and  the  flag  they  died  for. 
Thank  God!  floats  over  the  grave. 

A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 
Away  on  wings  of  light. 

And  again  we  two  are  together, 

Alone,  alone  in  the  night. 

They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing. 

Rut  I  smile  at  idle  fears. 

He  is  only  back  with  the  children 
In  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 

And  still  as  the  summer  sunset 
Fadeth.away  in  the  west. 

And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing. 

Go  trooping  home  to  rest, 

IMy  husband  calls  from  his  comer, 

“  Say,  love,  have  the  children  come  ?” 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted, 

“  Yes,  dear,  they  arc  all  at  home.” 


SORROW. 

UPON  my  lips  she  laid  her  touch  divine. 

And  merry  speech  and  careless  laughter  died  ; 
She  fixed  her  melancholy  eyes  on  mine. 

And  would  not  be  denied. 

I  saw  the  west  wind  loose  his  cloudlets  white, 

In  flocks,  careering  through  the  April  sky ; 

I  could  not  sing,  though  joy  was  at  its  height. 

For  she  stood  silent  by. 

I  watched  the  lovely  evening  fade  away, 

A  mist  was  lightly  drawn  across  the  stars. 

She  broke  my  quiet  dream — I  heard  her  say, 

“  Rchold  your  prison-bars! 

“  Earth’s  gladness  shall  not  satisfy  your  soul. 

This  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  you  live ; 

The  crowning  grace  that  sanctifies  the  whole. 

That  I  alone  can  give.” 

I  heard,  and  shrank  away  from  her,  afraid  ; 

Rut  still  she  held  me,  and  would  still  abide. 
Youth’s  bounding  pulses  slackened  and  obeyed 
With  slowly  ebbing  tide. 

“  Look  thou  beyond  the  evening  sky,”  she  said, 

“  Reyond  the  changing  splendours  of  the  day ; 
Accept  the  pain,  the  weariness,  the  dread. 

Accept,  and  bid  me  stay.” 

I  turned  and  clasped  her  close,  with  sudden  strength. 
And  slowly,  sweetly,  I  became  aware. 

Within  my  arms  God’s  angel  stood,  at  length, 

White-robed,  and  calm,  and  fair. 


With  never  a  cloud  above  them, 

I  see  their  radiant  brows. 

My  boys  that  I  gave  to  freedom, 
The  red  sword  scaled  their  vows ! 


And  now  I  look  beyond  the  evening  star, 
Reyond  the  changing  splendours  of  the  day. 
Knowing  the  pain  he  sends  more  precious  far. 
More  beautiful,  than  they. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


(FOR  worlang  our  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knit, 
ting.  Netting,  and  Embroidery  Patterns,  we  beg 
to  recommend  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons  of 
Messrs,  ffcdter  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.) 


942. — Tatted  Rosette. 


This  rosette  forms  a  very  pretty  trim¬ 
ming  for  lingerie — cravats,  caps,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  &c.  The  raised  pattern  in 
the  centre  consists  of  4  rounds,  consist¬ 
ing  of  5  circles  each,  which  are  sewn 
together  and  then  fastened  on  the  rosette., 
The  5  circles  of  each  round  must  b^' 


worked  close  to  each  other :  after  work- 


942. — Tatted  Rosette. 


1  purl,  4  double,  1  purl,  5  double. 
Fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  middle  purl  ] 
of  the  next  circle  of  the  preceding  round, 
and  repeat  from  *  till  the  round  is  com¬ 
pleted;  but  in  working  these  circles, 
instead  of  the  first  purl,  fasten  them  on  ] 
to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  scallop. 
Lastly,  the  raised  pattern  is  sewn  on. 


943. — Flower-pot  Stand. 
Materials:  Light-brown  or  grey  Ameri-X 


can  cloth ;  very  narrow  brown  worsted  \ 
braid ;  silk  cord  of  the  same  colour ;  light- 
brown  purse  silk. 

We  very  much  recommend  this  style  I 
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cotton  on  to  the  next  purl  of  the  middle  circle,  and 
work  a  circle  as  follows  : — 4  double,  1  purl,  4  double,  I 
purl,  3  double,  1  purl,  3  double,  1  purl,  4  double,  1  purl, 
4  double.  Repeat  9  times  more  from  *,  but  now,  in¬ 
stead  of  working  the  Ist  purl  of  every  circle,  fasten  it 
on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle.  Then  fasten 
the  cotton.  For  the  last  round,  which  consists  of 
scallops  and  rounds,  fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  middle 
purl  of  a  circle  of  the  preceding  round,  and  work  a 
circle  consisting 
of  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  4  double, 

1  purl,  then  4 
<louble.  Then 
fasten  a  second 
thread  on  to  the 
same  purl  on 
which  the  just 
completed  circle 
has  been  fas¬ 
tened,  and  over 
which  all  the 
scallops  are  to  be 
w'orked.  Work 
over  it  5  double, 
fastened  on  to 
the  las  t  purl  of 
the  preceding 
circle,  4  double. 


of  flower-pot  stand,  not  only  for  the  cheapness  of  the 
materials,  but  also  on  account  of  its  being  very  easy  to 
work.  Take  a  piece  of  American  cloth  of  the  required 
size  and  shape,  cut  it  out  in  scallops  at  the  top,  sew 
both  ends  together,  and  embroider  it  with  the  brown 
worsted  braid  as  show'n  in  illustration.  At  the  cross-  \ 
ings  make  a  cross  stitch  with  darker  brown  purse  silk. 
Sew  a  strip  of  American  cloth,  inches  wide,  round 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stand,  inside,  and  bind  the 

edge  with  brown 
worsted  braid. 
Instead  of  braid, 
a  row  of  round 
cut  beads  or  , 
bugles  may  be 
sewn  on. 

944. 

Cigar  Ash  Stand 
IN  Bamboo. 

Our  pattern  is 
in  the  shape  of  a 
pail,  and  is  made 
of  split  bamboo 
cane.  The  cross 
pieces  of  bamboo 
are  covered  with 
beads;  the  wire  ^ 


945. — IIousEmFE  Closed. 
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944. — Cigar  Ash  Stand. 


943.— Flowek-pot  Stand. 


ing  the  last  circle  of 
each  round,  knot  the 
beginning  and  end  of 
the  cotton  together. 
Each  circle  of  the 
smallest  round  has  9 
double,  the  circles  of 
the  next  round  each 
15,  the  circles  of  the 
following  one  21,  and 
the  circles  of  the  last 
and  largest  round  27 
double  stitches.  When 
these  circles  have  been 
sew'n  on  one  to  another 
as  in  illustration,  work 
a  large  circle  consisting 
of  4  double,  1  purl, 
9  times  alternately  5 
double  1  purl,  then  1 
double.  The  purls  of 
this  circle  arc  fastened 
on  to  the  circles  of 
the  next  round  of  the 
rosette.  Fasten  the 
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side  tlie  thread  must 
be  without  beads.  A 
wire  loop  is  fasteiietl 
on  each  side  of  ihe 
pail  at  the  top,  in 
which  the  wire  handle 
is  fastened,  after 
having  also  been 
covered  with  beads. 


Other,  and  make  a  Housewife 

cardboard.  This  shape  *"  This  pretty  little 

is  covered  from  illus-  housewife  is  in  the 

tration  with  split  "p  .j,:!  iP;  ^  j '..  i  shape  of  a  sailor's  hat, 

bamboo  canes,  which  -ind  is  hidden  under 

are  pasted  on  :  the  the  cover  which  forms 

bead  strips  are  fas-  the  crown  of  the  hat. 

tened  on  in  a  similar  946.-IIousewife  Oi-en.  i*  made  of  card- 

manner.  ror  the  board  and  black 

latter  take  a  thin  leather  cloth,  bound 

strip  of  split  bamboo  of  the  length  required,  wind  a  and  trimmed  with  cherry-coloured  ribbon.  No.  945 
string  of  black  beads  round  it,  which  must,  however,  shows  the  housewife  with  the  cover.  No.  946  without, 
be  placed  only  on  one  side  of  the  strip  on  the  wrong  Cut  first  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  for  the  bottom  of 
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Sreen.  ■  Tellow-broirn.  ■  2ad  shade  ■  3rd  shade.  ES^rey.  Q  Light-grey.  gl  Uaize  silk. 

—Berlin  Wool  Work  Pattern  for  Cushions,  &c. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  ENTERTAIXMENTS,  &c. 


I 


I 


the  housewife  measuring  inches  across;  then  the 
border,  pasting  the  cuds  together  with  a  piece  of  tape, 
and  fasten  it  to  the  bottom  in  the  same  manner.  Then  cut 
another  round  piece  of  cardboard  measuring  inches 
across ;  fasten  it  on  to  a  border  four-fifths  of  an  inch 
high.  Quilt  it  slightly  on  the  top,  and  cover  the 
bottom  and  cover  with  leather  cloth.  Then  prepare  a 
circle  of  cardboard  for  the  housewife  itself,  which  must 
be  made  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  cover.  Cover  it 
on  the  outer  side  with  cherry-coloured  silk,  and  sew  on 
the  cross  strips  of  ribbon  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration. 
These  cross  strijis  serve  to  hold  the  sewing  niiiterials. 
Fasten  it  on  the  scam  which  joins  the  bottom  part  and 
border.  The  border  is  bound  with  cherry-coloured 
ribbon,  and  the  cover  trimmed  with  wider  ribbon  of 
the  same  colour. 

947. — llEitLix  Wool  Wokk  P.^tteun  for  Cusiiioxs,  &c. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  the  ground  of  a  carpet  or 
for  a  cusliion.  The  size  of  the  canvas  differs,  of  course, 
according  to  that  of  the  article  required.  It  is  also 
very  pretty  for  a  bamboo  folding  stool. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  ENTERTMXIMENTS,  &c. 

At  the  two  Italian  Opera  houses,  though  the  period 
before  Easter  was  marked  by  no  absolute  novelty 
or  revival,  a  succession  was  given  of  favourite  and 
well-known  works. 

Her  ^lajestys  Opera  led  the  way,  opening  with 
Lucrezia  Bor;/ia,  Mdllc.  Tietjens  as  the  incomparable 
representative  of  its  guilty  heroine,  and  Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini  as  the  no  less  admirable  imperson-ator 
of  her  ill-fated  victim,  !Maffeo  Orsini ;  followed  by 
the  evergreen  Trovatore,  the  melodious  Linda  di 
Chammini;  those  chef-<ranrres  of  Mozart,  Lc  Nozze  di 
Figaro  and  11  Don  Giovanni;  the  gorgeous  and  florid 
.'y  miramide  of  Rossini.  IVe  hope  to  have  to  record  in 
our  next  number  the  production  of  this  composer's 
Anscdio  di  Corinto,  which,  though  written  forty-two 
years  ago  (in  182G),  is  new  in  this  country. 

At  the  Royal  Italian,  the  still  as  ever  unrivalled 
chann  and  grace  of  Signor  ^Mario's  singing  and  acting 
have  imparted  additional  attraction  to  the  Rigoktto  and 
Ballo  ill  Maschera  of  Verdi,  whose  Don  Carlos — his 
latest  production — has  also  been  revived  already  more 
than  once.  Mdlle.  Vanzini,  from  New  York,  made  a 
dcliut  in  the  role  of  the  page  Oscar,  and  Robert  le  Diable 
was  revived  for  the  first  time  for  several  seasons  at 
this  theatre. 

At  the  Ilaymarket  the  tide  of  popularity  still 
flows  round  the  Hero  of  Romance,  so  chivalrously 
and  yet  so  naturally  impersonated  by  Mr.  Sothem, 
with  Miss  Madge  Robertson  for  his  caiitivating  and 
accomplished  heroine.  The  other  parts  in  the  drama, 
too,  are  admirably  filled  by  Mr.  Buckstone  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chippendale,  and  the  only  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  a  slight  farce  as  a  prelude,  entitled, 
A  Co-operative  Movement,  which  has  slight  connection 
with  the  subject  suggested  by  the  title. 

Neai  ly  the  same  may  be  reported  of  the  Adelphi, 
whore  tlie  attraction  of  No  Thoroughfare,  aided  by  the 
powerful  acting  of  rtir.  Fechtcr  and  the  other  principal 


exponents  of  this  stirring  drama,  reni.aiiis  nearly  un¬ 
abated.  The  farce  of  Up  for  the  Cattle  Show,  after  a 
run  of  three  months,  made  way  for  another  piece  dc 
circonstance  called  Go  to  Putneg. 

At  the  New  Queen's  the  production  of  a  fresh  adap¬ 
tation  of  Charles  Dickens's  wonderful  book  of  Oliver 
Twist  must  be  pronounced  a  fiasco.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  it  should  be  so.  There  are  certain  phases  of 
life — London  life  in  particular — which  scarcely  any 
delicacy  of  handling  can  render  palatable  save  to  the 
taste  of  the  gross  and  unrefined,  and  when  that  delicacy 
of  manipulation  in  adapting  and  artistic  finish  in 
portraying  are  alike  absent,  the  result  must  be  failure 
and  repulsion. 

At  the  St.  James’s  the  sign.al  and  special  attraction 
was  the  reappearance  on  E;ister  Jlonday,  for  a  brief 
engagement,  of  that  extraordinarily  gifted  and  versatile 
actress  Madame  Celeste,  so  long  the  reigning  star  of 
the  old  Adelphi  Theatre,  and  who  is  now,  on  her  return 
from  her  long  tour  in  various  lands,  about  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  English  public. 

E;ister  Monday  brouglit  back  Mr.  Charles  Mathews 
to  the  Olympic  in  A  Woman  of  the  World,  and,  as  the 
afterpiece,  an  extravaganza  known  on  French  boards 
as  L'(Eil  Creve,  Anglicised  into  Mg  Egc  and  Bcttg 
Martin. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson’s  comedy  of  Plag  is  still  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s.  And  at  the  New  Royalty  the  burlesque  of 
The  Merrg  Zingara  threatens  to  rival  the  fame  of  its 
long-lived  predecessor,  Black- Eged  Susan. 

The  Strand  supplied  a  new  extravaganza  from  the 
practised  pen  of  ilr.  William  Brough,  for  the  delight 
of  its  Easter  patrons,  entitled  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  If  tlie  puns  and  repartee  are  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  period,  the  splendour  of  the  costumes  and  ap¬ 
pointments  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  time  and 
subject. 

The  New  Ilolborn  reopened  on  Easter  Monday  under 
female  management,  that  of  the  pleasing  young  actress 
Miss  Fanny  Josephs ;  and  here,  too,  a  new  fairy 
extravaganza  by  Mr.  Burnand,  entitled  The  White 
Fawn,  formed  the  principal  feature.  It  is  an  adajita- 
tion  by  Mr  F.  C.  Burnand  of  the  famous  fairy  spectacle 
La  Biche  an  Bois,  so  long  tlie  rage  of  Parisian  playgoers. 

At  the  Sirrey  a  new  and  powerful  drama,  entitled 
Poor  Ilumnnitg,  is  attracting  crowded  houses.  The 
principal  parts  arc  supported  by  the  talented  lessees, 
Messrs  Shepherd  and  Creswick. 

Mr.  Henry  Ijeslie  has  extended  his  season  some¬ 
what  beyond  the  period  announced.  lie  gave  his 
first  extra  concert  on  the  Monday  in  Passion  Week,  the 
selection  being  strictly  sacred.  The  concert  may  b.’ 
described  as  in  every  respect  super-excellent.  Among 
the  choicest  morceaiu  of  this  rich  musical  feast  may  bv 
named  ^lendelssohu's  “  Hymn  of  Praise,”  a  glorious 
composition  admirably  executed;  the  magnificei.t 
“Judge  me,  O  God,”  by  the  same  illustrious  composer; 
and  the  recitative  and  aria,  “  Deeper  and  deeper  still ;” 
and  “  Waft  her,  angels,”  and  “  In  native  worth,”  both 
sung  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  was  in  superb  voice, 
with  his  usiul  finished  and  refined  expression.  These 
admirable  concerts  will  eoaie  to  a  close  for  this  season 
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with  the  benefit  of  the  iiidcfatigable  conductor  on  the 
6th  of  ilay. 

At  the  Gallery  of  lUnstration,  Regent-street,  Mr. 
John  Parry,  tho  prince  of  pianists  and  of  mimes,  has 
found  in  the  fertile  theme  of  a  Public  Dinner  fresh 
food  for  his  mirtli-inspiring  and  versatile  powers. 


Paris,  April. 

TT^E  have  passed  through  the  severities  of  our  Ijcnten 
season  with  the  usual  display  of  pretty  jet  orna¬ 
ments  and  crape;  we  have  enjoyed  our  sensational 
!  sermons  and  plaintive  music ;  we  have  had  some  de¬ 
lightful  bits  of  scandal,  and  have  kept  Easter  with  all 
1  proper  rejoicings.  In  things  ecclesiastical  we  are 
promised  two  new  saints,  St.  Christopher  Columbus 

■  »nd  St.  Joan  of  Arc.  The  latter,  we  all  think,  should 

■  have  been  canonised  long  ago  as  saint  and  martyr. 
Our  Empress  stands  well  with  the  Pope,  and  has  been 

1  promised— for  her  good  services  in  leading  her  lord 
into  the  right  way,  and  keeping  him  true  to  Catholic 
1  doctrine — any  boon  she  pleases  to  ask.  The  oratory 
of  the  Empress  is  full  of  relics  of  esteemed  value,  and 
the  first  communion  of  the  Prince  Imperial  has  added 
to  their  number — that  first  communion  observed  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Napoleon  III. — the  day  on 
which  he  touches  sixty.  Illuminations,  evergreens  bunt¬ 
ing,  military  bands  parading,  everybody  excited  on  eau, 
lucre  or  something  else,  priests  offering  solemn  prayers, 
people  making  merry — all  this  and  much  more  to 
notify  that  our  young  Prince  is  taking  vows  upon  him- 
lelf  to  be  a  good  Catholic  all  his  life  long.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bonaparte  family  were  brought  together, 
the  new  cardinal,  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  foremost,  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  solemnity.  A  candle  made  from  the 
wax  of  the  bees  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  be 
held  in  his  hand,  presented  by  the  Empress,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  sheath  of  velvet  cut  from  the  robe  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  rather  that  of  her  imago  over 
Carmel’s  monkhouse.  More  than  this,  the  brassard,  or 
«im-ribbon,  worn  by  the  neophyte,  was  a  present 
from  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  Its  extreme  simplicity 
was  at  first  sight  a  disappointment,  but  when  it 
came  to  be  known  that  the  woollen  band  with  which 
it  was  lined  was  a  precious  relic  taken  from  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  and 
that  it  had  served  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  holy 
victim,  the  disappointment  was  changed  for  reverence 
and  delight. 

The  Emperor’s  health  is,  with  us,  a  serious  subject ; 
he  has  been  lately  suffering  from  attacks  of  ague,  and 
two  or  three  official  ceremonies  have  been  postponed. 
The  grand  review  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  put  off 
in  consequence  of  the  Emperor’s  indisposition,  and 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  disappointment.  There  is 
anxiety  for  the  Emperor,  and  what  must  come  after 
should  the  end  of  his  career  be  near.  Various  specula¬ 
tions  are  hazarded — at  every  fresh  alarm  there  is  in¬ 
creased  uneasiness.  Will  our  little  Prince  ever  sway 
the  destinies  of  France?  lie  is  delicate — a  fragile 
plant — and  wo  can  entertain  no  confident  expectation 
of  his  wearing  the  purple. 

There !  Come  to  the  theatre.  We  are  playing  Kiny 


Lear.  AVe  applaud  the  miseries  untold  of  tho  father  of 
those  daughters.  It  is  possible  you  would  scarcely 
recognise  him  in  French  ;  you  would  scarcely  know 
your  own  Shakspeare.  But  here  we  have  Shakspeare, 
and  his  two  madmen  enchant  us — llamlet  and  Lear — 
different  soils  of  madness,  interesting  examples  of  in¬ 
sanity,  more  method  in  the  young  man's  madness  than 
in  that  of  the  old  man,  but  both  excellent.  AVe  are 
going  to  produce  your  iVo  Thoroiirih/are — in  fact,  we  are 
about  returning  tho  compliment  you  have  been  kind 
enough  for  many  years  to  offer  us,  that  of  taking  the 
best  of  our  theatrical  fruit. 

There  is  a  little  book  out  which  is  attracting  some 
attention.  It  bears  the  name  of  Les  Julies  Actrices  di 
Paris,  and  it  purposes  to  give  us  some  account  of  the 
domestic  life  of  Mdlle.  Patti,  Aldlle.  Nilsson,  and  Aldlle. 
Sclmeider.  The  writer  is  good  enough  to  inform  us 
that  Mdlle.  Patti  lives  in  furnished  apartments  for 
wliich  she  pays  a  monthly  rental  of  1,800  francs ;  that 
she  adores  a  greyhound  that  answers  to  the  name  of 
Eda ;  that  she  has  an  overwhelming  passion  for 
AVagner,  and  dreams  of  singing  Tunnhauser;  th.at 
she  is  partial  to  a  game  of  cards,  has  an  excellent 
appetite,  and  sleeps  well.  As  to  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  she 
lives  on  a  fourth  floor.  Her  reception-room  is  white 
and  gold ;  furniture  of  a  light  and  delicate  blue.  Such 
simplicity  is  not  the  characteristic  of  ^Idllo.  Schneider ; 
with  her  everything  must  be  gorgeous,  superb ;  a 
thousand  knickknackerics  scattered  throughout  splendid 
furnished  apartments  magnificent  in  gold  and  glass 
and  velvet.  Of  course  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
know  these  things — we  so  love  to  peep  into  privacy, 
to  know  what  goes  on  inside  the  houses  of  celebrities. 

Fijaro  has  been  giving  us  some  account  of  how  you 
manage  your  police  affairs,  and  how  little  of  majesty 
there  is  about  magistrates  who  wear  neither  judicial 
robes  nor  uniform,  arc  very  patient  with  prisoners, 
and  actually  say  “monsieur”  to  a  witness.  Figaro 
tells  us  how  a  scamp  robbed  his  master  of  some  70,000 
francs,  and  ran  away  to  England,  where  he  set  justice 
at  defiance.  'Thither  his  outraged  employer  followed, 
him,  had  an  interview  with  the  head  of  tho  police,  who 
could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  who,  when  he  inquired 
if  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  cane  his  audacious  servant, 
was  assured  that  if  he  did  he  would  certainly  be  sent  to 
gaol  for  an  assault.  AA'e  are  astounded  at  your  ideas 
of  law  and  equity.  Here  we  do  things  very  differently. 
'The  law  and  the  officers  of  the  law  are  paramount ;  but 
you  islanders  arc  ultra-radical,  while  you  profess  to 
be  excessively  loyal  and  stanch  to  crown  and  init;e. 
See  how  differently  we  do  these  things.  'The  Jugc  de 
Paix  at  Perpignan  the  other  day  fined  an  Englisli 
family  for  non-payment  of  a  contract  which  had  never 
been  fulfilled.  'There  was  some  hard  swearing  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendants  were  mulct. 
Our  magistrates  can  act,  and  yours  are  powerless. 

Marshal  Niel  and  the  Imperial  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  are  at  loggerhe.ads.  Jt  was  faith¬ 
fully  promised  by  tho  Commissioners  that  the  Champ 
de  Mars  should  be  quite  free  for  military  evolutions 
early  in  spring;  instead  of  this  only  a  pait  of  the 
ground  will  be  fit  for  cavalry  exercise  by  the  end  of 
August  Certainly  there  is  occasion  for  complaint. 


962. — Lucca  Dress  (Front). 


COIFFURE  AND  LUCCA  DRESS 


948. — Coiffure  for  Midule-aged  Ladies  (Back). 


949.— Coiffure  for  Middle-aged  Ladies  (Front). 


The  ribbon  is  edged  on  one  side 
with  two  rows  of  round  beads ; 
seventeen  lappets,  each  5  inches 
long,  and  pointed  off  at  the 
bottom,  are  sewn  on  the  ribbon 
all  round  the  neck-part,  from 
illustration.  At  the  points  of 
these  lappets  sew  on  a  larger 
bead  and  a  bead  grelot ;  and  a 
similar  ornament  where  the  lap¬ 
pets  are  sewn  on  to  the  ribbon. 
The  lappets  are,  moreover,  held 
together  at  a  distance  of  2  inches 
from  the  top  by  black  beads  and 
bead  circles.  The  necklace  fas¬ 
tens  at  the  back,  and  is  finished 
off  with  two  ends  28  inches  long, 
also  pointed  and  oriiamentM 
with  jet  grelots. 


948  and  949.— Coiffure  for 
Middle-Aged  Ladies. 


Tlie  hair  is  parted  in  the 
middle  in  front,  and  divided 
from  the  back-hair  on  a  level 
with  the  ear ;  it  is  then  turned 
downwards  over  a  crepe,  from  il¬ 
lustration.  F asten  un  a  small  tuft 
of  false  curls,  and  join  the  front- 
hair  to  the  back-hair,  which  is 
tied  high  and  arranged  into  two 
thick  plaits,  of  which  a  bow- 
chignon  is  formed,  as  seen  in 
illustration. 


952  and  95:1. — Lucca  Dress. 


This  handsome  dress  is  made 
of  violet  satin  and  violet  glac^ 
silk.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bodice  and  the  long  sleeves  are 
of  satin.  The 
skirt,  low 
corselet,  and 
epaulettes  of 
glace  silk. 


The  dress 
;  is  fastened 
'I  all  the  way 
;  down  with 
i  silk  b  u  t- 
tons. 


950. — Mignon  Hat. 


This  hat  is  made  of  brown 
velvet,  with  a  flat  crown  and 
brim  curved  and  turned  up  on 
both  sides.  The  edge  of  the 
brim  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
ruche  of  brown  satin  ribbon.  It 
is  also  ornamented  at  the  back 
with  loops  and  long  ends  of  satin 
ribbon. 


951. 

Necklace  in 
Black 
Watered 
Ribbon. 


This  very 
becoming 
necklace  is 
made  of  black 
watered  rib¬ 
bon  four- 
fifths  of  an 
inch  wide, 
beads,  and 
bead  grelots. 


The  latter 
are  scalloped 
out  round 
the  edge,  and 
bound  with 
satin. 


XUM 


MIGNON  HAT  AND  NECKLACE. 


The  Zephyuina  Jupon. 

^^'E  have  many  in¬ 
quiries  upon  the  vexed 
subject  of  crinoline. 
In  I’aris  it  is  still  worn, 
and  not  likely  to  get 
smaller.  Crinoline, 
modified  by  recent  im¬ 
provements,  is  not  only 
elegant  but  necessary. 
No  lady  can  walk  out 
in  rainy  weather  minus 
crinoline  without  soil¬ 
ing  her  chaussure  in  a 


'JoO. — Migson  Hat. 


manner  that  no  cleanly,  delicate 
woman  could  endure,  and  thus 
our  e!e;iantex  gladly  follow  their 
Parisian  sisters,  and  adopt  a 
graceful  jupon  over  which  their 
dress  flows  in  artistic  folds,  and 
which  is  sufficiently  extended  to 
preserve  feet  and  ankles  from 
contact  with  the  dress  and  petti¬ 
coat. 

The  newest  jupon  is  the  Zephy- 
rina,  or  winged  jupon,  and  well 
deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  lighter 
than  any  we  have  seen,  and  is 
made  upon  an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  composed  of  a  train 
of  fine  light  steel  ribs,  is  open  in 
front,  being  connected 
only  by  4  or  5  steels ; 
thus  the  crinoline  flows  A 

off  like  the  train  of  a  £ 

“tablier  skirt.”  m 

Though  of  small  size,  m 

this  “  winged”  jupon  ■ 

tllows  complete  free-  H 

dom  of  motion,  and,  I 

owing  to  the  rounded  I 

“  wings”  of  the  crino-  I 

line,  it  is  quite  impos- 
lible  to  entangle  or 
catch  the  feet.  The 
Zephyrina  is  made  in 
two  shapes:  one  a  per- 
feet  train  for  evening 
wear,  the  other  a  round  V 

shape  for  morning  toi-  ■ 

lette.  It  is  especially  1 

adapted  for  walking  J 

costumes  and  short  M 

dresses.  Roth  of  these  Jh 

inpons  can  be  had  half 
lined,  if  preferred. 

The  Zephyrina  in  our 
opinion  supplies  a  want 


fl,")!. — NeckljVCe  in  Black  Wateued  Ribbon. 

long  felt  by  ladies — that  of  n  mnaU,  ijrace/nl  support 
to  tin  ir  tlresses,  without  the  disadvantage  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  crinoline,  which,  if  made  in  a  small  size,  always 

flics  up  when  the  wearer  is  seated.  In  the  Zephyrina 

jupon  a  lady  need  not  fear  that  her  crinoline  will  “fly 

np”  when  she  takes  her  place  in  a  railway  carriage  or 

on  a  sofa.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Zephyrina 
entirely  prevents  any 
annoyance,  and 

.  most  unwary  or 

*[  /  '  careless  sitter  is  spared 

r  /  the  mortification  en- 

“  k  tailed  upon  those  who 

K  wear  four  or  five  small 

hoops  of 

to  be  any 

draper,  par- 

ticular  mcn- 

tion 

and  Co.,  Waterloo 
■  House,  Cockspur- 

street,  ami  Messrs. 
Hitchcock  &  AVilliams, 
^ St.  Raul's  Churchyard. 

price  of  the  round 
crinoline  is  9s.  Gd.  and 
10s.  Gd. ;  that  of  the 
m  train  jupon,  12s.  Gd.  to 

15s.  Gd. 

have  tried  those 

them  a  decided  prefe- 
'  rence  to  any  yet  in- 

V  ,  ^  vented,  and  are  pleaseil 

‘ ‘  to  recommend  the  in¬ 

vention  to  our  readers. 


953. — Lucca  Duess  (Back), 


(UM 
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Journal  Contihced. 

HEN  I  said  the  book  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
the  chaplain  started,  and  turned  over  a  page 
hurriedly. 

“  I  find  it  so  indeed,  madam.” 

“  And  as  you  justly  say,  reverend  sir,  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  appreciate  it,  nevertheless  I  know  of  one 
who  reads  it  better  than  you.” 

“Madam!” 

And  Mr.  Gloten’s  eyes  wandered  uneasily  from  his 
book  to  Loveday,  then  to  me. 

“You  see  he  has  studied  it  from  a  boy,  and,  as  it 
were,  gone  hand-in-hand  with  it  from  infancy,  Mr. 
Gloten.” 

“  I  defy  him  tf)  construe  it  with  more  skill  than  I,” 
cried  the  chaplain,  glaring  at  me  angrily. 

“Indeed,  sir!”  I  answered.  “He  is  a  much  younger 
student  certainly,  but  maybe  that  tells  in  his  favour.” 

Mr.  Gloten  raised  his  eyes — they  are  yellow,  set  in  a 
red  rim,  painted  by  tobacco-smoke  and  punch — and 
gazed  keenly  at  me. 

I  was  imperturbable.  I  had  a  little  basket  of  plums 
on  my  arm.  I  took  one,  as  he  looked  at  me,  and  ate  it. 

“Very  beautiful  and  nice,”  said  I.  I  gazed  abstrac¬ 
tedly  at  Loveday  as  I  spoke. 

“But,  madam,  this  classical  scholar  of  whom  you 
speak — is  he  quite  a — a  young  man  ?” 

“He  is  young,  sir,  and  handsome.  Would  it  please 
you  to  hear  a  description  of  him  'i" 

“  Well,  yes,  madam.  One  is  so  interested  in  those 
who  pursue  the  same  studies  as  oneself.” 

“Shall  I  begin,  sir,  with  his  mental  qualities?” 

“  Mivdam,  though  I  think  very  little  of  the  case  that 
contains  the  mind,”  said  the  chaplain  solemnly,  “  yet 
I  say  no  to  that  question.  Let  me  rather  hear  what 
the  outward  seeming  of  this  young  man  may  be.” 

“  He  is  tall  and  fair,  sir,”  I  returned,  smiling,  “  yet 
his  hair  and  eyes  are  so  dark  you  deem  them  black, 
till  a  closer  gaze  shows  you  the  latter  are  blue.  But  a 
blue  of  the  darkest  violet,  or  rather  of  the  night  sky, 
when  the  air  is  clear  and  the  stars  are  there  in  myriads, 
without  a  moon.  And  these  dark  eyes  have  a  fire  in 
them  like  the  glow  of  a  living  coal — a  coal  that  bums 
and  yet  retains  its  blacknera.  Woe  betide  the  unlucky 
wight  that  rouses  that  fire !  It  bums  and  devours  him, 
and  stamps  the  residue  of  him  into  dust.” 

“ Mercy  alive !”  said  the  chaplain.  “But  I  fear  no 
man’s  fury.  I  carry  no  sword — my  cloth  protects  me !” 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  looking  at  his  coat,  “  I  would  it  were 
a  belter  pr>'  tection ;  it  might  be,  and  no  harm  done.” 

“  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  madam.  Is  your 
description  finished  ?” 

“No,  sir.  I  will  speak  now  of  the  scholar’s  speech, 
which  hath  none  of  the  hesitatiou  of  you  English — as 
a  people  I  find  you  stammer,  your  words  flow  not 
smoothly  and  easily  as  with  us  Cornish — and  his  speech 
is  not  only  fluent,  but  choice  and  good.  Then  his  lips 


are  well  cut,  firm  and  stern  when  closed,  but  when  he 
smiles  showing  teeth  marvelloimly  white  and  even — so 
rare  a  beauty,  Mr.  Gloten” — (the  chaplain’s  are  green). 

“  Ah !  ’tis  like  a  burst  of  sunshine,  and  every  one  fuels 
glad.” 

“A  flowery  description,  madam.  But  this — this 
book  of  which  we  were  speaking,  docs  he  love  it 
much  ?”  said  the  chaplain,  while  his  purple  face  paled 
into  streaks  of  red  and  yellow. 

“He  likes  it,”  said  I,  twirling  my  little  basket 
thoughtfully.  “And— and  is  there  any  life  and 
feeling  in  books,  think  you,  sir?” 

“  In  such  a  book  as  this,  madam,  decidedly  a  world 
of  life  and  feeling.” 

The  poor  chaplain  1  The  red  streaks  paled  to  orange 
on  his  face  as  he  awaited  my  answer. 

“  Then  in  that  case,  sir,  I  fear  the  book  loves  him — 
ah !  loves  him  dearly.” 

“May  I  ask  the  name  of  this  wonderful  scholar?” 

The  orange  streaks  were  green  now. 

“  His  name  is  Tristram  Reginald  Caerhydon.  And 
he  comes  home  next  week — thank  Heaven  for  it  1” 

I  stared  straight  into  the  chaplain’s  face,  and  offered 
him  a  large  plum  from  my  basket  in  a  childish  way. 
It  pleased  me  to  worry  him.  I  have  been  worried 
myself  lately,  and  I  am  like  a  boy  at  school,  who, 
having  been  bullied,  learns  in  his  turn  to  bully  others. 

The  chaplain  closed  his  book  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  In  doing  this  the  Chinese  umbrella  slipped 
from  his  hands  and  fell  back,  and  the  disconsolate  man 
in  his  effort  to  retain  it  lost  his  footing  in  the  roll  of 
the  ship,  and  sat  himself  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
umbrella,  smashing  all  the  canes,  and  lying  among  the 
ruins  like  an  inglorious  Marius. 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  my  laughter  was  so 
loud  and  merry  that  Alan  Fulke  heard  it,  and  looked  at 
me  in  some  astonishment.  This  only  made  me  laugh  ' 
the  more,  and  then  I  saw  a  sudden  cloud  overshadow 
his  face,  while  at  the  same  moment  a  flash  of  light 
illumined  my  own  stupid  brain. 

“  He  is  so  ill-natured  that  he  docs  not  like  me  to  bo 
happy.  This  fortnight  past,  while  I  have  been  irri¬ 
table,  moody,  gloomy,  he  has  been  in  high  spirits.  Til 
turn  the  tables  on  him  to-day.”  , 

1  laughed  on,  while  the  chaplain  gathered  himself 
up  and  gazed  ruefully  on  his  broken  Chinese  toy. 

“  Now  do  you  think,”  said  I,  “  that  we  shall  ever 
walk  about  carrying  such  things  over  our  heads  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  returned  Alan  Fulke,  who  had  sauntered 
up  towards  us.  “  They  are  mighty  convenient  either 
in  sun  or  rain.  What  f»e  you  laughing  about?” 

“  People  sometimes  laugh  before  they  win,”  answered 
the  chaplain,  “but  they  always  laugh  afterwards.  I 
am  not  laughing  now — I’ll  wait.”  * 

He  took  the  book  from  his  pocket,  and  tied  it  on  ■ 
firmly  to  the  shattered  canes,  glancing  at  me  the 
while. 

“  A  marriage  between  poetry  and  prose,  beauty  and 
ugliness,  shattered  age  and  comely  youth — the  knot 
won’t  stand,”  said  I,  laughing.  “Mr.  Fulke,  have  you 
no  pity  for  the  poor  book  fastened  to  so  hideous  a 
partner?” 

Alan  Fulke  looked  puzzled,  but  I  did  not  wait  for 
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his  answer.  Copying  his  careless  manner,  I  strolled 
off  to  the  other  side  of  the  yacht. 

“  Yeo !  yeo !  yo !’’  sang  the  sailors  in  cadence. 

“What,  in  the  name  of  all  the  giants,  are  they 
hauling  on  board  ?”  asked  Dr.  Scaboria. 

“  A  lady,”  said  I  gravely. 

“  A  lady  I  It’s  a  hogshead — a  mountain  1”  cried  the 
doctor. 

Poor  Miss  Philippa,  with  her  face  scarlet  from  the 
heat,  sat  in  a  large  chair,  which  was  slung  in  ropes, 
she  herself  being  safely  tied  in,  while  the  men  were 
now  slowly  hauling  her  on  board. 

“My  dear,  good,  kind  creatures,”  cried  Philippa, 
“be  steady  now,  do!  Gently,  gently!  Sailors,  I 
know,  are  the  best  of  men,  our  bulwarks,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing ;  dear  fellows,  I  love  them  all.  Oh !  oh ! 
gracious !  I’m  frightened  out  of  my  life.  Don’t  lurch 
the  chair  so,  you  scoundrels !  1  shall  be  drowned.” 

Here  the  chair  descended  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
manner  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

“Colonel! — ^my  dear,  good  colonel,  save  my  life!” 
screamed  poor  Philippa  in  an  agony  of  terror, 

“What’s  all  this’/”  cried  my  father  to  the  men. 
“  Get  the  lady  on  board  directly.” 

“Please  your  honour,”  answered  the  spokesman, 
“  she’s  nigh  ’pon  slepped  out  of  our  hands  twice,  she 
hev.  A  ton  of  moor-stone  aint  so  heavy  as  she.  Ef 
so  be  as  tha  quaality  will  heave  a  hand  too,  we  may 
get  her  aboard  saafe,  else  I  reckon  we  shaen’t.  She’ve 
most  pulled  we  oovurboard,  she  have.” 

“  What  are  you  saying  up  there,  you  dreadful  man’?” 
cried  Philippa.  “  I  believe  you  are  all  Cornish  wreckers 
bent  on  murder.  Have  you  brought  mo  into  this 
savage  country  to  be  killed  before  your  eyes.  Miss 
Mallivery,  and  you  standing  there  grinning  like  a 
Cheshire  cat?” 

“What  can  I  do?”  said  Miss  Mallivery.  “You 
have  only  to  keep  quiet,  and  the  men  wiU  get  you  on 
board.” 

“She  howls  wus  than  Tregeagle,  and  she’s  bigger 
than  St.  Agnes’  Beacon,”  grumbled  old  Rclistian,  our 
captain. 

All  this  while  the  chair  oscillated  in  a  way  that  was 
rapidly  making  a  lunatic  of  PhiUppa ;  but  now,  as  the 
gentlemen  put  their  hands  on  the  ropes,  she  was  safely 
hauled  on  board,  her  screams,  however,  being  terrible, 
and  her  distress  so  genuine  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
laugh.  But  once  placed  securely  on  deck,  with  all  the 
gentlemen  soothing  her  terror,  she  calmed  consider¬ 
ably,  and  two  glasses  of  champagne  restored  her 
spirits,  and  enabled  her  to  make  love  to  every  one 
with  her  usual  zeal. 

The  doctor,  who  has  a  mania  for  making  his  memory 
a  sort  of  museum  for  strange  characters,  was  most 
assiduous  in  his  attentions.  And  being  a  new-comer — 
the  large  lady  dearly  loves  strangers — she  received  his 
politeness  with  immense  delight. 

“You  dear,  darling  angel” — the  creature  is  a  perfect 
hog — “you  have  saved  Philippa’s  life,  and  she’s  a 
grateful  being ;  she’ll  love  you  to  the  last  day  of  her 
existence.” 

Here  she  squeezed  his  dirty  hand  till  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes. 


“But,  my  dear  madam,”  cried  the  doctor,  “why 
didn’t  you  come  on  board  by  the  ladder?” 

“It  was  not  wide  enough,”  said  the  colonel.  “We 
got  Miss  Philippa  on  the  first  step,  but  not  all  the 
king's  horses,  or  all  the  king’s  men,  could  have  got 
her  on  the  second.  So  we  had  to  sling  a  chair.” 

“  Ah,  those  ladders  were  not  made  for  fine  women 
like  you !”  observed  the  doctor  gallantly. 

“No,”  responded  Philippa ;  “miserable  little  thread- 
papers  of  girls  can  get  up  them  well  enough,  but  a 
woman  with  anything  of  a  figure  can’t.  My  darling 
colonel,  I  am  really  hungry — fright  does  exhaust  one 
so.  Bless  your  kind  heart,  you’ll  get  me  something  to 
eat,  I  know.  I  saw  all  the  hampers  on  board  before  I 
stirred  from  the  boat,  so  if  we  are  wrecked  we  sha’n’t 
be  starved — that’s  one  comfort.” 

We  were  now  in  full  career,  going  gallantly  before 
the  wind,  the  sails  all  taut,  the  little  vessel  breasting 
the  waves  with  a  joyous  plunge  and  dash  that  almost 
made  one  fancy  her  a  living  thing. 

Seeing  the  colonel  bewildered,  I  ran  forward  to 
assist  him  in  unpacking  a  hamper,  and  then,  to  my 
surprise,  I  observed  old  Rozzy  helping  to  untie  the 
rope  that  fastened  it. 

“  Rozzy,”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  thought  you  were  going 
back  in  the  boat?” 

“  I  reckoned  so  too,  miss,  but  I  goet  my  orders  to 
stay,  so  1  stayed.” 

“  And  Vincent  will  get  no  message  ?” 

“  I  reckon  he  waient,  miss.” 

“  It  is  shamefully  imcivil,”  said  I  angrily. 

“  Lunnun-church-town  manners,  miss,”  answered 
Rozzy  with  a  grin.  “Mr.  Vincent  will  think  hisself 
in  what  Mr.  Fulke  caals  a  ‘civulised  country,’  a  wull.” 

“  Cold  chicken  and  a  slice  or  two  of  ham,  you  dear 
man,”  cried  the  voice  of  Philippa. 

The  colonel,  who  was  on  his  knees  between  three 
pies,  looked  up  and  smiled  ruefully;  then  steadying 
himself  with  one  hand,  he  rose,  a  plate  of  cold  fowl  in 
the  other  hand,  and  a  loaf  under  his  arm.  As  he 
turned  he  saw  the  chaplain  emptying  a  bottle  of  wine 
by  the  easy  method  of  inserting  the  neck  in  his  mouth, 
and  letting  the  contents  slip  down  his  throat  with  a 
gurgle  highly  expressive  of  satisfaction.* 

“  Miss  Patience,”  said  the  yellow  warrior,  “  that  man 
disgusts  me.  I  do  not  object  to  a  gentleman  drinking, 
but  let  him  drink  like  a  gentleman.  I  am  sorry  Sir 
John  has  sent - ” 

“My  dear  colonel,”  cries  Philippa,  “I  positively 
sha’n’t  be  able  to  eat  a  morsel  unless  you  bring  the 
good  doctor  a  chicken  too — and  a  bottle  of  wine,  there’s 
a  good  soul !” 

“  Of  what  use  is  a  chicken,  colonel,  to  such  a  pair  of 
cormorants?”  said  I,  taking  pity  on  his  bewilderment 
“Take  them  this  pie  of  veal  and  parsley,  and  then 
leave  them  to  their  enjoyment.” 

“  My  dear  Miss  Patience,  which  of  these  pies  is  the 
veal  and — and  pastry  you  speak  of?” 

“Parsley!”  I  cried,  laughing  at  his  rueful  counte¬ 
nance.  “  Ah,  colonel,  now  you  have  got  among  your 


•  The  reader  mast  remember  Miss  Patience  writes  in  1770, 
when  chaplains  were  not  what  they  ore  now. 
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enemies  the  pies  you  are  a  lost  man.  I  perceive  you  1 
have  opened  the  sailors’  hamper,  and  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  pies  of  Cornwall.  The  enemy  on  your 
right  is  your  great  foe — ^leek-pie,  deliciously  sprinkled 
with  shreds  of  fat  bacon.” 

The  colonel  started  up  at  my  words,  and  regarded 
the  dish  with  a  comical  and  yellow  horror. 

“  The  army  of  dishes  on  the  left,”  I  continued,  with 
my  merriest  laugh,  “  consists  of  starry-gazy  pie,  so 
called  because  the  fish  of  which  it  is  composed - ” 

“Fish!”  broke  in  the  guzzling  chaplain ;  “it’s  quite 
impossible  to  put  fish  in  a  pie.” 

“  Si*,”  said  I  calmly,  “  we  Cornish  intend  to  put  the 
devil  in  a  pie  if  he  ever  makes  his  appearance  among  us. 
When  you  bid  adieu  to  this  planet,  perhaps  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  inform  him  of  that  fact.  It  is  called 
starry-gazy,  colonel,  because,  as  you  perceive,  the 
mackerels’  heads  rise  from  the  crust  and  gaze  medi¬ 
tatively  upwards.  The  next  dish,  from  whose  savoury 
contents  there  rises  so  delicious  a  perfume,  is  squab- 
pie,  whose  magnificent  stuffing  consists  of  onions, 
sugar,  mutton,  apples,  pepper,  and  spice.  This  other 
is  a  tumip-pie — such  turnips  as  only  a  mild  early  clime 
can  produce — garnished  with  lamb-cutlets.  The  next 
is  a  parsley-pie,  supported  by  a  potato-pie,  flanked  by 
conger  and  sweet-giblet  pies — this  last  is  a  dish  worthy 
of  a  king.  And  here  is  a  bacon-and-egg  pasty,  while 
bringing  up  the  rear  are  pasties  of  all  the  fruits  in  the 
garden,  led  by  clouted  cream  (as  you  call  it),  which  we 
shall  eat  with  the  leeks,  the  parsley,  the  fish,  the 
puddings,  and  the  fruit,  besides  putting  it  on  our  bread 
and  drinking  it  in  our  tea  and  coffee.” 

As  I  ran  on  thus,  speaking  perhaps  a  little  too 
eagerly,  I  marked  Mr.  Fulke’s  eyes  fixed  on  me  with 
angry  curiosity.  But  I  would  not  heed  him,  and  my 
spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  colonel  and  I, 
laughing  merrily,  heaped  the  arms  of  the  servants  with 
substantial  dainties  for  Miss  Philippa  and  her  new 
cavalier. 

The  sea  was  clear  as  crystal  and  blue  as  the  heavens, 
and  nearly  as  smooth,  but  Miss  Mallivery,  holding  her 
cousin’s  arm,  affected  to  be  afraid. 

“Let  me  go,  Lettice,”  1  heard  him  say,  “I  am  in  no 
mood  for  folly.  Ah !  there’s  a  rare  bird  I  Give  me  a 
gun,  Rozzy,  I  can  surely  hit  it.” 

“Cousin  Fulke,”  said  Miss  Malliverj,  “I  believe 
you  hate  to  see  a  bird  escape  from  the  fowler,  or  a  fish 
dart  from  the  net.  Now  I  warn  you  I  have  a  fellow 
feeling  for  the  poor  snared  creatures,  and  if  hand  or 
voice  of  mine  can  help  them  they  shall  have  both.” 

True  to  her  word,  she  fluttered  her  scarf  and  raised 
her  musical  voice  in  a  sharp  cry  of  warning,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  bird  wheeled  nearer  and  nearer,  though  when  close 
at  hand  it  coquettishly  dipped  beneath  the  waves,  and 
for  a  moment  disappeared. 

“  Escaped  1”  cried  Lettice  Mallivery  joyfuUy,  turning 
her  head  towards  me. 

But  as  she  spoke  Mr.  Fulke  raised  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder  and  fired,  bringing  the  bird,  which  was  again 
on  the  wing,  fluttering  to  the  water.  Being  always 
glad  to  vex  Miss  Mallivery,  I  declared  myself  pleased 
when  he  brought  the  bird  down,  and'  looking  at  her  I 
smiled. 


“  I  take  you  to  witness.  Miss  Caerhydon,”  she  said, 
biting  her  lip,  “  that  I  tried  to  save  the  poor  creature. 

But  it  would  rush  on  its  fate.” 

“  It  was  the  skill  of  the  marksman,”  cried  Miss 
Philippa.  “  What  bird  can  hope  to  escape  such  a 
fowling-piece?” 

“  By  George  this  bird  can !”  exclaimed  my  father. 

“  It  is  on  the  wing  again  strong  as  ever.” 

Lettice  Mallivery  clapped  her  hands  and  shook  her 
golden  hair  into  a  ripple  of  curls  with  laughter.  But 
Mr.  Fulke  did  not  heed  her.  He  loaded  his  gun  again, 
glancing  furtively  at  me  the  while,  then  lie  raised  it  to  ! 
his  shoulder.  | 

“  Do  you  wish  me  to  secure  the  bird,  ^liss  Patience  ?”  | 

he  said.  “  I  fancy  I  see  a  desire  for  my  success  r 
shining  in  your  beautiful  eyes.”  ' 

Flattery  is  such  a  poor  compliment  to  one's  under¬ 
standing  that  my  pride  always  rebels  against  it,  and 
coming  from  Mr.  Fulke  it  confused  and  annoyed  me 
the  more,  so  I  dared  not  trust  my  tongue  to  reply. 

“  Such  a  shot  as  that  will  not  bring  the  bird  down.” 
said  Miss  Mallivery  contemptuously,  “  unless  it  be  a 
goose  indeed.”  I 

lie  glanced  at  her  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  so  I 
fired  a  little  at  random,  and  not  a  shot  struck  the  bird, 
which  soared  away  out  of  reach. 

“I’ll  bet  you  a  rump  and  dozen,”  cried  the  chaplain, 
rising  from  beside  a  pyramid  of  empty  bottles,  “  that 
you  don’t  bring  that  bird  down  in  three  shots !” 

“  I’ll  not  accept  a  wager  that  you’ll  never  pay,” 
laughed  Mr.  Fulke ;  “  but  sometliing  within  the  length 
of  your  lean  purse,  raven,  and  I’m  your  man.” 

“  Then  it  mustn’t  be  in  coin  at  all,”  returned  the 
delectable  raven,  “  for  my  pocket  is  as  empty  of  money 
as  a  Jew’s  kitchen  of  pork.  But  with  the  ladies’  per¬ 
mission,  I’ll  bet  you  a  kiss  from  the  fairest  lips  here.” 

“Done!”  cried  Mr.  Fulke.  “What  do  you  say,  I 
ladies,  to  this  ?” 

He  addressed  himself  to  all,  but  he  looked  at  me.  I 
made  him  no  answer.  I  turned  away  carelessly  and 
asked  Colonel  Buggins  if  sport  in  India  was  not  far 
more  exciting  than  this  tame  shooting  at  home,  “  In 
which,”  said  I,  “  no  woman  can  overtake  an  interest,” 

Miss  Philippa  replied  for  the  ladies.  | 

“  AVhat  a  delightful  bet !”  she  cried.  “  It’s  quite  I 
charming!  What  a  pity  you  gentlemen  don’t  make  | 
such  gallant  wagers  oftencr,  instead  of  wasting  your  I 
money  as  you  do.”  Then  she  whispered  to  me,  “  Mr.  I 
Fulke  will  be  sure  to  win,  iny  dear.  I  confess  it  would  | 
not  be  pleasant  if  that  odious  man  gained  the  wager.”  I 
She  smiled  and  pulled  her  lace  ruffles  over  her  ample  : 
arms,  and  arranged  her  towering  headdress  with  the  f 
air  of  the  “  fairest.”  L 

My  father  liad  ordered  the  steersman  to  put  the  [ 
yacht  well  up  to  the  wind  in  the  bird’s  track,  and  as  E 
we  got  quite  near  the  poor  creature  Mr.  Fulke  certainly  P 
had  a  good  shot,  but  he  fired  twice  without  effect.  And  j 
the  gentlemen  now  got  quite  excited,  all  taking  bets  » 
with  one  another  for  or  against  his  success.  So  before  f 
he  fired  his  third  and  last  shot,  Mr.  Fulke  examined  | 
his  gun  very  carefully,  and  adjusted  his  aim  with  = 
apparent  deliberation ;  I,  however,  saw  his  hand  I 
tremble,  and  when  the  tiny  puff  of  smoko  rolled  away  I 
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over  the  sea  the  bird  was  untouched,  and  the  wager  return.  But  I  was  too  stupid.  I  have  not  her  town 
was  lost.  wit  and  sharpness,  and  I  was  fain  to  be  silent. 

“Hurrah!”  cried  the  chaplain,  chuckling  with  great  Miss  Philippa  ate,  and  drank,  and  made  love  to  all 
glee  as  he  pocketed  sundry  guineas  which  he  had  won.  the  gentlemen,  including  even  the  chaplain,  although 
“  And  now  a  kiss  from  the  fairest  is  fairly  mine ;  but  the  odious  man  was  so  absorbed  in  his  admiration  of 
among  so  many  pretty  faces  the  best  way  to  settle  it  Loveday  that  he  never  heeded  her  gigantic  playfulness, 
would  be  to  claim  a  kiss  from  all.”  The  animal !  he  ogled,  and  leered,  and  smiled,  and 

Miss  Mallivery  looked  at  him  with  intense  contempt,  drank  till  I  hated  him.  Surely  our  pretty  Loveday 
I  did  not  regard  the  wretch  at  all,  but  taking  my  will  never  listen  to  his  love-suit.  Besides,  I  much  fear 
father’s  arm  walked  away.  And  he,  seeing  the  aspect  that  she  hath  already  given  her  heart  to  Tristram,  and 
of  affairs,  withdrew  to  his  pyramid  of  bottles,  mum-  what  can  come  of  that  but  sorrow?  She  doth  not 
bling  something  about  claiming  his  wager  after  dinner,  know  him  as  I  do.  He  is  too  proud  to  marry  the 
when  the  ladies  should  be  in  better  humour.  fairest  Pamela  on  earth,  or  even  to  love  her  with  a 

Soon  after  this  we  reached  a  lovely  little  cove  near  true  love. 

Castle  Treryn,  where  we  landed  to  see  the  Logan.*  I 

kept  with  tlie  colonel,  accepting  his  aid  as  we  clambered  Ah  me  I  what  a  vain  world  is  this !  My  spirits  arc 
up  the  huge  blocks  of  granite  that  lay  in  our  path,  gone  to-day.  Aly  pen  is  sluggish  and  heavy,  and  I  can 
Jly  father  paid  the  most  gallant  attention  to  Miss  hml  no  gay  words  in  which  to  tell  of  yesterday’s  gay 
Mallivery,  and  was  evidently  admiring  her  dainty  foot  doings  and  laughter. 

as  she  placed  it  inincingly  on  the  rocks.  And  again  Where  was  I  ?  Aly  dragging  quill  has  lead  in  it, 
there  crept  into  my  mind  that  old  suspicion  that  she  and  my  dulled  brain  is  thick  with  cloudy  thought, 
would  fain  be  mistress  of  Cualmara,  but  I  laughed  it  Only  iny  heart  beats  fast,  and  my  fevered  hand  is  hot 
off  in  a  merry  rattle  of  talk  with  the  yellow  colonel,  and  trembling.  My  eyes  ache,  and  there  are  tears  in 
who  is  always  a  gentleman,  even  when  deep  in  his  them  droj)ping  slowly,  slowly  on  this  recording  paper, 
third  bottle.  Not  so  Mr.  Gloten,  who,  noisy  and  inso-  I  he  mocking  words  of  Lcttice  Mallivery  ring  in  my 
lent,  followed  me,  dragging  poor  Loveday  with  him,  ears,  and  1  sec  her  outstretched  hand  pointing  to  the 
sorely  against  her  will.  wounded  bird  as  it  painfully  saves  itself  across  the 

We  had  nearly  climbed  the  hazardous  path  leading  heaving  waters, 
from  the  beach,  when  a  loud  shout  made  us  turn.  I  No!  it  is  a  lie!  I  am  unscathed.  I  defy  the 
cannot  tell  by  what  means,  or  by  whose  mischief,  symbol,  and  her  who  dared  to  show  it  to  me.  Scom- 
Alr.  Alan  Fulke  had  been  left  to  take  charge  of  AIlss  ful  and  false  herself,  there  is  nothing  she  can  touch 
Philippa,  but  there  he  was  with  the  forlornest  aspect  which  does  not  take  a  tone  of  discord  from  the  jarring 
in  the  world,  endeavouring  vainly  to  get  her  up  the  strings  of  her  own  soul.  She  is  like  an  instrument 

path ;  slie  slid  two  steps  backward,  however,  for  every  which  has  been  played  on  by  some  marring  hand  which 

one  in  advance,  and  she  would  certainly  have  pulled  clashes  out  vile  music  from  the  cords  it  breaks ;  so  is 
Air.  Fulke  into  the  sea,  if  the  colonel  and  the  doctor  there  a  jar  within  her  which  rings  out  in  bitter  tones 
had  not  run  to  his  assistance.  Even  then  it  was  long  looks  even  when  she  is  unaware, 
before  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  fair  Miss  Philippa  I  marvel  much  if  her  father  or  mother  be  good, 
could  be  hauled  to  the  green  sward  above  the  cliff.  It  And  is  it  their  unskilled  hands  that  have  done  this 

was  strange  how  this  little  trouble  chafed  Mr.  Fulke,  work?  It  is  an  evil  thing  to  mar  a  human  soul.  And 

and  made  him  quite  moody,  but  his  was  the  only  sober  sad  that  these  ill-players,  when  they  have  set  the 
face  among  us.  spirit  out  of  tune  and  broken  the  harmony  of  truth 

AVe  dined  beneath  the  cl'ffs,  and  never  was  there  love,  will  (like  a  blunderer  at  the  harpsichord) 
such  a  merry  party.  Miss  Alallivery,  for  some  reason,  blame  the  poor  unstrung  heart,  and  forget  that  the 
was  quite  in  a  state  of  triumphant  excitement.  And  discord  is  in  truth  the  work  of  their  own  hand, 
with  every  glass  of  wine  she  gave  some  sparkling  toast,  Alas !  I  am  very  sorry  for  her  at  times.  And  again 
by  which  she  cither  cunningly  flattered  her  friends  or  ^  ^*''■7  what  slie  muttered  in  my  car  is  a  suspicion 
stabbed  Iier  enemies.  J>er  own  untuned  mind,  and  not  the  truth.  I  am 

“  Aliss  Caerhydon,”  she  said  to  me,  “  in  memory  of  nnwounded.  My  soul  answers  back  in  sweet  music  to 
cousin  Humphrey’s  lost  wager  I  propose  a  sentiment:  throb  of  my  unscathed  heart.  I  scorn  to  ask  if 

‘Freedom,  joy,  and  returning  health  to  all  wounded  there  is  a  single  cord  that  shrinks,  because,  even  to  my 
wild  creatures  escaped  from  the  fowler.’  ”  spirit,  I  will  not  breathe  the  thought  that  Patience 

She  carried  her  glass  to  her  lips  with  a  smile  which  Caerhydon  could  give  her  love  unasked. 

I  could  not  but  consider  insolent,  as  I  now  perceived  should  I  ever  love,  I  feel  I  should  not  love  like 

she  had  given  a  meaning  to  the  bet  exceedingly  annoy-  Lettice  Mallivery.  Something  tells  me  there  is  a  love 
ing  to  me.  I  am  not  a  wild  creature,  although  I  may  which  adds  to  the  harmony,  the  beauty,  which  God  has 
not  be  furbelowed  and  powdered  like  herself,  and  I  given  to  the  soul,  crowning  it,  as  it  were*,  with  the 
utterly  deny  that  I  am  wounded.  Yet  I  coloured  with  round  and  top  of  virtue  s  sovereignty.  And  there  is  a 
anger  as  I  drank  her  sentiment,  and  I  searched  in  my  woman  whom  it  blights !  which 

mind  for  some  neat  rejoinder  which  should  pink  her  in  mildews  the  heart  it  touches  a  love  whose  cankering 
_ _  finger  mars  the  once  white  soul  till  all  good  thoughts, 

«  A  1 _ t  j  *  f  •1.1.  .  1  all  innocent  maiden  dreams,  all  virginal  simplicity  fall 

*  A  celebrated  stone  of  enormous  weight,  so  poised  on  the  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  •  ^  , 

cliff  that  it  rocks  with  a  touch  of  the  finger,  down  a  ruined  heap,  from  which  there  rises  forlorn. 
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bent,  and  shrinking — though  maybe  with  outward 
brazen  front — that  most  defaced,  most  hideous  of 
God's  marred  creatures,  a  fallen  woman. 

My  hand  and  heart  are  weary.  I  throw  down  my 
'  pen.  I  will  wander  away  to  some  lonely  beach,  and 
sit  there  till  the  shadows  steal  around  me,  and  my 
spirit  takes  the  quiet  tone  of  the  soft  sky  and  the 
gently  rippling  waves.  As  I  look  from  my  window  I 
see  every  breeze  at  rest,  and  the  heavens  a  deep 
sapphire  vault  unflecked  by  white,  the  sea  an  azure 
mirror ;  and  the  air  is  clear  and  joyous,  and  perfumed 
as  an  angel’s  breath.  The  sands  sparkle,  the  glistening 
rocks  beckon,  and  the  little  waves  long  to  lave  my  feet. 

I  come !  I  come !  and  my  veins  tingle  again  with 
gladness  at  the  thought.  O  dear  Cornish  sea,  when  I 
cease  to  love  thee  may  my  eyes  forget  the  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  summer  morning ! 

August  11th.  I  have  caught  the  shadow  that  was 
haunting  me.  I  have  shaped  it  into  thought,  and  can 
give  it  form  in  words.  Lettice  Mallivery  wants  to 
make  me  afraid;  she  longs  to  see  fear  rustling  in  my 
garments,  and  shining  out  of  my  shrinking  eyes,  and 
peering  in  my  twisted  hair,  as  it  shivers  and  shakes 
over  her  paling  face,  but  she  will  never  see  it !  I  cannot 
tell  of  what  she  is  warning  me.  I  do  not  understand 
her  language  of  hints,  her  maxims  of  worldly  cunning, 
which  she  brings  forth  as  one  brings  forth  gold,  and 
marvels  when  I  look  on  it  as  dross.  She  despises  me 
because  I  count  her  wisdom  as  foolishness,  and  yet  she 
envies  and  hates  me  with  all  her  soul. 

I  wish  she  were  going  away.  O  how  I  wish  it !  I  feel 
such  a  presentiment  of  evil  in  her  presence  here !  The 
very  foundations  of  Gualmara  shake  at  her  soft  foot¬ 
step.  The  glittering,  snaky  woman !  she  comes  gliding 
by  full  of  wiles,  full  of  caresses,  full  of  flatteries,  and 
so  she  coUs  day  by  day  about  my  father’s  heart.  O  my 
poor  father !  if  I  lay  down  my  life  for  thee  I  cannot 
save  thee  from  this  snare ! 

There,  I  am  better  now  I  have  spoken  my  sorrow. 
My  fretted  spirit  is  soothed  since  the  thick  clouds  of 
my  turbid  thought  have  taken  shape,  and  wreaked 
themselves  upon  expression. 

I  have  no  mother.  This  journal  is  my  mother  and 
my  sister.  Here  on  the  bosom  of  this  white  page  I 
pour  out  my  secret  griefs  and  bitterness.  I  think 
I  should  die  if  I  had  not  found  out  this  way  to  open 
my  heart  safely.  “Give  sorrow  words,”  says  Shak- 
speare,  lest  it  whisper  the  o’erfraught  heart  and  bid 
it  break.”  So  thus  I  drive  the  whisperer  away ;  though 
not  calling  that  great  succourer  speech  to  me,  I  un¬ 
bosom  my  griefs  and  cleanse  my  sick  soul  of  its  hot 
pain.  In  these  hasty  words,  in  these  fevered  tears, 
raining  down  fast  upon  the  paper,  I  “rase  out  the 
troubles  of  my  brain,”  and  weep  back  peace  to  my 
heart,  as  I  might  in  the  arms  of  my  lost  mother.  Like  a 
consoling  voice  gently  gliding  over  me  in  a  rill  of  music, 
so  to  me  is  the  restless  dash  of  my  pen,  as  it  pours  out 
as  from  a  fountain  my  lonely  cry  for  solace — my  sad 
longings,  my  sick  yearning  for  the  mother  on  whose 
bosom  I  shall  never  more  weep. 

Ah !  I  have  been  very  sorrowful  since  I  tried  to  be 
gay! 


And  now  I  mean  to  finish  my  history  of  our  excursion 
to  the  Logan  and  the  Land’s  End.  I  must  tell  it 
because  it  ended  in  a  strange  way. 

At  Treryu  Dinas,  or  Castle  Treryn  as  the  English 
call  it,  we  lingered  too  long,  and  got  too  merry — a 
feverish  merriment  unreal  with  some  of  us,  I  fancied. 
My  father,  however,  was  among  the  exceptions ;  he  was 
blindly  happy,  and  seemed  regardless  of  all  present  in 
his  attention  to  Miss  Mallivery,  while  she  answered  him 
back  jest  for  jest,  smile  for  smile.  I  kept  my  resolve 
to  be  gay  with  courage,  in  spite  of  the  surging  im¬ 
patience  that  swelled  at  my  heart.  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Fulke’s  real  feelings  were,  but  he  threw  off 
his  moodiness,  and  grew  mad  and  furious  with  gaiety 
before  our  meal  was  over.  And  after  it  he  volunteered 
a  song,  which  he  said  he  had  heard  last  year  in  a  bur¬ 
lesque  ode  on  Saint  Cecilia’s  Day,  which  was  performed 
in  masks  at  Ranelagh  to  a  very  fashionable  company, 
the  music  being  cleavers,  a  broomstick,  Jew’s-harps, 
and  a  salt-box.  For  my  part,  I  could  see  no  wit  and 
imagine  no  music  in  this  nonsense,  but  his  cousin  and 
Miss  Philippa  were  in  raptures  in  talking  of  it. 

Here  is  the  only  verse  I  can  recollect  of  this  salt-box 
song: — 

“  In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  join, 

And  clattering,  and  battering,  and  clapping  combine, 

With  a  rap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  side  sounds, 

Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  rebounds.”  • 

If  people  of  quality  can  be  amused  with  this  style  of 
wit,  I  can  only  presume  the  town  air  or  the  atmosphere 
of  Ranelagh  must  possess  some  peculiarity  which  enables 
the  fashionable  brain  to  appreciate  a  humour  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  beneath  this  clear  sky.  Nevertheless,  I 
confess  Mr.  Fulke  looked  very  handsome,  and  rattled 
our  kitchen  salt-box,  which  had  luckily  been  put  in 
the  hamper,  with  a  droll  grace,  which  permitted  his 
white  hands  beneath  their  lace  ruffles  to  shine  and 
twinkle  very  prettily,  and  his  attitude  showed  off  his 
well-turned  figure  to  advantage. 

Then  the  doctor — who  if  he  could  only  be  scraped 
once  a  day  would  be  a  better  man,  though  for  the  matter 
of  that  he  is  so  pious  th.at  he  never  passes  a  church 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  although  too  slovenly  and 
dirty  ever  to  go  inside  one — rose  into  music,  and  in  a 
voice  true,  and  mellow,  and  melodious  as  the  sea,  he 
gave  us 

“THE  SONG  OF  THE  CORNISH  MEN. 

“  A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand, 

A  merry  heart  and  true : 

King  Harry’s  menf  shall  understand 
What  Cornish  lads  can  do. 

“  And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when  ? 

And  shall  Trolawncy  die  ? 

Here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  see  the  reason  why. 

*  Miss  Patience  here  records  an  actual  fact.  With  this  song 
and  this  music  did  the  “  quality”  of  1770  disport  themselves  at 
Ranelagh. 

+  It  is  erroneously  supposed  the  old  ballad  on  Trelawney 
was  written  in  James’s  time,  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
of  whom  one  was  a  Trelawney ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  sung  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  held  Sir  John  Trelawney  in  the 
Tower.  Thousands  of  Cornish  walked  up  to  Blackheath  to 
“  see  the  king,”  and  were  there  slaughtered  by  the  king’s  bran- 
new  cannon. 
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“  Out  spake  the  captain  brave  and  bold, 

A  merry  wight  was  he  : 

‘  If  London  Tower  were  Michael’s  Hold, 

We’d  set  Trelaivney  free  ! 

“  ‘  We’ll  cross  the  Tamar  land  to  land ; 

The  Severn  is  no  stay ; 

All  side  by  side  and  hand  to  hand, 

And  who  shall  say  us  nay  ? 

“  ‘  And  when  wo  come  to  London  Wall, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  view : 

Come  forth  !  come  forth !  yo  cowards  all ! 

To  better  men  than  you ! 

“  ‘  And  do  they  scorn  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen  ? 

And  shall  Trolawney  die  ? 

Then  forty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why.’  ” 

“  There !”  cried  the  doctor,  after  a  glorious  swell  of 
voice  had  died  away  on  the  surge  of  the  sea — “there’s 
a  song  that  will  live  after  Ranelagh  is  forgotten.  The 
ballads  of  a  peojile  arc  more  lasting  than  granite,  while 
all  the  ‘  clattering  and  battering’  that  ever  crazed  the 
brain  of  fools  will  never  keep  itself  above  ground. 
Some  curious  hand  may  dig  up  the  rattling  bones  of 
this  salt-box  song  from  the  dust  just  to  show  the  folly 
of  fashion,  but  when  that  happens  we  Cornish  shall 
still  be  singing — 

“  ‘  And  shall  Trelawnoy  die  ? 

Tlicn  forty  thousand  Cornish  boys 
Will  know  the  reason  why.’ 

And  they  were  true  to  their  word,  sir.  The  Cornish 
rose  ‘  one  and  all,’  and  marched  to  Blackheath  to  free 
Sir  John.  And  it  is  recorded  of  them  that  not  one 
walked  off  the  road  on  the  journey  to  trespass  on  any 
man’s  land,  or  to  take  from  farmer  or  peasant  the  value 
of  a  hen.  They  paid  on  their  way  for  all  they  needed. 
No  spoiling  of  the  enemy,  sir — no  single  depredation 
soiled  their  noble  deed,  the  most  pathetic  act  of 
brotherhood  ever  recorded  of  a  people.  Find  such  a 
march  again  as  that  in  history,  cheered  by  such  a  song, 
and  I’ll  sing  it,  sir !  By  the  Lord  Harry  I  will !” 

Tlie  good  doctor  sat  down  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
so  contagious  that  I  felt  myself  catching  some  sparks 
of  that  noble  fire,  and  while  my  veius  still  glowed,  all 
voices  called  upon  me  to  sing. 

A  smile  broke  over  my  face,  and  a  gleam  came  into 
my  eye,  as  rising  and  leaning  against  the  huge  granite 
pile  on  which  the  Logan  stands,  I  gave  them  “  Barbara 
Allen”  from  end  to  end. 

I  could  have  wept  when  I  finished,  so  cruel  did  that 
unthinking  damsel  appear  to  me  as  she  met  her  lover’s 
funeral,  and  bidding  the  bearers  to  “  put  down,”  she 
coldly  looked  upon  the  white  true  face  that  had  died 
for  love  of  her.  The  kindly  Miss  Philippa  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  large  face,  and  called  out — 

“  Bless  you,  darling !  ’Tis  monstrous  sad,  and  your 
pretty  voice  has  broken  my  heart  with  pity  1” 

But  Jlr.  Fulke  said  in  a  sneering  tone  that  for  him 
there  was  nothing  so  comical  as  these  old  ballads,  and 
in  times  to  come  these  grotesque  pictures  of  love  and 
death  would  be  sung  to  bursts  of  laughter.  Thereupon 
he  sang  the  last  verse  of  “  Barbara  Allen”  in  a  way 
that  made  the  whole  company  roar  with  laughter,  the 
chaplain  even  rolling  on  the  turf  in  his  enjoyment. 

I  considered  this  a  mignty  great  piece  of  rudeness 


on  Mr.  Fulke’s  part,  so  I  only  made  him  a  silent 
curtsey,  when,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a  low  bow,  he 
asked  my  pardon  for  having  turned  my  dismal  ditty 
into  a  jest. 

Turning  away  from  him  as  the  others  dispersed 
among  the  rocks,  I  climbed  the  Logan  alone,  and  in 
my  unimaginative  way  I  wondered  why  superstition 
had  covered  this  mass  of  granite  with  so  many  wild 
tales.  Yet  it  is  passing  strange  that  a  block  of  such 
vast  weight*  can  be  rocked  by  the  touch  of  a  woman’s 
finger,  and  marvellous  that  this  poise,  so  delicate,  is 
yet  so  firm,  that  tradition  says  a  hundred  men  could 
not  fiing  it  from  its  place.  The  people  think  that  the 
mighty  spirits  over  whom  the  Druids  had  sway 
fixed  it  here,  high  up  on  this  great  pile  of  granite, 
and  truly  it  seems  impossible  that  mere  human  hands 
could  do  it. 

Not  frightened  like  Miss  Mallivery,  I  climbed  higher, 
and  leant  over  the  precipice  to  gather  a  tuft  of  that 
shining  dark-green  fernf  that  grows  here  ;  but  as  my 
fingers  clasped  it,  a  hand  drew  me  gently  back,  and, 
turning,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Fulke. 

“Miss  Caerhydon,  you  alarm  me,”  he  said  in  a 
subdued  voice.  “This  is  a  frightful  spot;  its  wild 
beauty  makes  me  shudder;  it  is  too  nearly  allied  to 
danger.  Come  away,  I  entreat  you !  My  head  turns !” 

“  Have  you  so  little  Cornish  blood  in  you  ?”  said  I, 
as,  bending  over  the  cliff  again,  I  gathered  the  frond 
which  his  hand  had  made  me  relinquish. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Cornish  only  on  the  side 
of  my  grandmother.  Mistress  Anne  Penharva,”  he 
answered  with  a  mock  bow. 

“  And  she  married  some  far-away  Englishman,  and 
forgot  her  own  country.” 

“And  should  not  every  wife  do  that,  fair  Barbara?” 

I  was  so  surprised  at  his  calling  me  by  this  name 
that  I  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

“You  see.  Miss  Caerhydon,  I  can  give  you  back 
your  ‘Barbara  Allen’  either  tenderly  or  comically, 
which  you  will.  You  sang  it  to  vex  me,  so  revenge  is 
fair.” 

My  face  fiushed,  and  the  eyes  that  had  interrogated 
his  in  honest  surprise  now  fell  abashed.  Was  it 
possible  that  I  had  sung  to  annoy  him  ?  I  asked  myself. 

“  Is  it  not  enough,”  continued  Mr.  Fulke,  “  that  you 
condemn  me  to  play  a  part  foreign  to  my  nature  ?  I 
am  frankness  itself.  Miss  Caerhydon.  My  great  fault 
is  frankness — openness  of  heart  and  mind — and  yet 
day  by  day  I  am  entangled  deeper  in  a  net  of  deceit.” 

“  And  I  do  this !  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  cried. 

“  There’s  a  lynx  watching  me  even  now,”  he  answered, 
“  but,  the  gods  be  praised  !  she  cannot  climb  up  here. 
Do  you  not  perceive.  Miss  Caerhydon,  that  my  fair 
cousin  has  set  her  heart  on  being  mistress  of  Gualmara  ?” 


*  The  Logan,  or  Rocking  Stone,  is  a  single  block  of  granite 
upwards  of  eighty  tons  in  weight.  In  1821,  to  disprove  the 
tradition  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
with  the  aid  of  a  boat’s  crew,  mischievously  forced  it  from  its 
position.  The  government  compelled  him  to  replace  it — a  most 
difficult  and  expensive  achievement,  which  was  only  accom- 
idished  with  much  machinery,  many  men,  and  a  week’s  work. 
It  does  not  rock  so  well  since, 
t  The  Asjpknium  marinum. 
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S)54.— Regence  Casaque. 


954.  — Rice-straw  bonnet,  with  a  low  crown ;  crape  lappets,  edged  with  narrow  blonde.  A  rose  is  placed  on  the 
side.  The  Regence  is  a  large  casaque,  quite  tight  fitting,  with  no  seam  at  the  back.  Sash,  with  long  lappets, 
embroidered  with  small  gimp  cord,  and  finished  off  with  a  fringe  and  small  satin  balls.  The  paletot  is  looped  up 
on  both  sides  with  horseshoe-shaped  patterns,  from  which  hang  long  embroidered  ends.  The  whole  paletot  is 
edged  with  a  thick  satin  cord,  above  which  curls  are  formed  with  the  narrow  cord. 

955.  — Bonnet  of  violet  crape,  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  white  blonde.  A  bow  of  blonde  placed  on  one  side. 
Lappets  of  the  same,  completecf  by  a  bow  abhe  galant.  'flie  Matinee  paletot  is  of  poult  de  soie,  with  large  revers  b 
front.  The  slits  at  the  sides  are  repeated  at  the  back.  The  paletot  is  trimmed  with  a  satin  rouleau. 
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95C. — Jap.vnese  Paletot. 


956, — Bonnet  with  a  mantilla  of  black  or  white  lace,  and  a  diadem  of  flowers.  Japanese  paletot  of  glace 
Ik,  with  long  points  cut  out  and  trimmed  with  passementerie  braid.  The  back  is  also  ornamented  with  a 
«s9ementerie  pattern.  Under  the  empty  spaces  between  the  points  there  is  a  flounce,  forming  box  pleats  of 
Jiequal  lengths.  The  sleeve  is  wide,  and  pointed  with  a  pleated  flounce,  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of 
ke  paletot. 

Paper  models  of  all  the  new  mantles  illustrated  in  this  Magazine  may  be  hid  of  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud, 
3,  Rathbone-place,  Oxford-street,  W.,  for  3s.  Gd.  each,  including  a  flat  pattern  to  cut  from. 
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“EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER;” 

on, 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  FROM  AN  OLD  TEXT. 
CHAPTER  V. 

BOILING  WATER  AND  ITS  USES — (continued). 

OUR  elements  in  twelve  chapters,  and  Chapter  V. 
still  about  water!  Is  this  a  fair  distribution? 
Our  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that 
water  makes  a  great  show  in  nature,  covering  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  globe’s  surface.  It  may  be  replied 
that  it  is  only  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  mineral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  is,  after  all,  the  largest,  while  fire 
also  may  have  extensive  domains  under  both  sea  and 
land.  SVe  admit  the  force  of  the  reply,  and  imme¬ 
diately  make  use  of  it  to  our  own  advantage.  It  is 
only  on  a  superficial  glance  that  these  papers  can  seem 
to  give  disproportionate  attention  to  water,  and  look¬ 
ing  beneath  the  surface  they  will  be  seen  to  cover 
much  of  the  mineral,  while  they  border  often  on  the 
thermal,  portions  of  our  subject.  BoUing  water,  for 
instance,  is  suggestive  of  fire;  whilst  in  coffee,  tea, 
soap  (which  are  neither  water,  air,  nor  fire),  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  salt,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  we  have  been  digging 
amongst  the  earths. 

Having  spoken  of  tea  and  coffee  in  our  last  chapter, 
we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  pass  by  cocoa,  which  bears 
so  much  resemblance  to  them,  and  is  also  in  very 
extensive  use.  Cocoa,  however,  is  more  properly  a 
soup  or  gruel  than  a  simple  infusion,  since  the  entire 
substance  of  the  seeds  is  ground  to  a  pulp  and  then 
diffused  through  boiling  water.  A  Spanish  traveller, 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  describes  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  but  says  that  the  drink  prepared  from  its  seeds 
was  “  fitter  for  a  pig  than  for  a  man.”  Linnajus  had  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  it,  and  named  the  tree 
TJieolroma,  or  food  of  the  gods. 

The  cocoa  plant  is  a  small  but  beautiful  tree,  with 
bright  dark-green  leaves,  and  small  flowers  which 
grow  on  flower-stalks  direct  from  the  stem.  It  grows 
spontaneously  in  Mexico ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  con¬ 
quered  that  country,  were  the  first  Europeans  to  become 
acquainted  with  cocoa.  It  is  also  found  on  the  coast  of 
Caraccas,  and  forms  whole  forests  in  Demerara,  besides 
being  cultivated  in  the  Mauritius  and  the  Island  of 
Bourbon. 

The  fruit  succeeds  the  flower,  and  is  in  form  and 
size  like  a  small  oblong  melpn  or  thick  cucumber.  It 
contains  from  six  to  thirty  beans  or  seeds  about  the 
size  of  almonds,  and  covered  with  a  thin  skin  or  husk  of 
a  light  reddish-brown  colour.  In  preparing  the  beans 
for  use  they  are  gently  roasted  in  an  iron  cylinder,  in 
the  same  way  as  coffee  is  roasted,  till  the  aroma  appears 
to  be  fully  developed,  when  they  are  allowed  to  cool. 
They  are  nov,r  more  brittle,  lighter  brown  in  colour, 
and  both  the  natural  astringeucy  and  the  bitterness  are 
less  perceptible  than  before. 

The  whole  bean  after  roasting  is  ground  between  hot 
rollers  into  a  coarse  kind  of  paste,  called  cocoa  paste, 
which  being  mixed  with  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  forms  tlie 
granulated,  flake,  rock,  and  soluble  cocoas  of  the 


shops.  A  second  method  of  preparation  is  to  remove 
the  husk  and  break  the  kernel  in  pieces  :  these  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  cocoa-nibs,  and  are  the  purest  state 
in  which  we  can  obtain  cocoa  from  the  retail  dealer. 
Lastly,  the  husks  are  removed  and  the  beans  ground 
into  a  paste,  which  being  mixed  with  sugar  and 
flavoured  with  vanilla,  and  sometimes  with  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  fonns  the  long-known  chocolate. 

In  the  domestic  use  of  cocoa  the  drink  is  prepared  in 
various  ways.  First,  the  chocolate  or  cocoa,  reduced 
to  powder,  is  mixed  with  boiling  water  or  boiling  milk, 
when  it  makes  a  beverage,  somewhat  thick,  but  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate,  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  and  higlily 
nutritious.  Secondly,  the  paste  or  powder  may  be 
boiled  with  water,  and  sugar  or  milk  added  according 
to  taste.  Cocoa-nibs  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the 
decoction,  which  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  poured  off. 
With  sugar  and  milk  this  forms  an  agreeable  drink, 
suitable  for  persons  of  weak  digestion,  inasmuch  as  the 
albumen  and  fat  of  the  seed  are  not  taken  uji  in  this  way. 

Besides  the  exhilarating  and  sustaining  properties 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  tea  and  coffee, 
cocoa,  in  its  more  common  forms,  is  eminently 
nutritious.  The  fatty  matter  of  the  bean — known  as 
cocoa-butter — amounts  to  more  than  one-half  its 
weight,  and  is  the  ingredient  which  makes  the  chief 
distinction  between  this  beverage  and  tea  or  coffee. 
It  is  in  some  measure  to  lessen  the  sense  of  this  rich¬ 
ness  that  sugar,  starch,  and  fragrant  seasonings  are  so 
generally  ground  up  with  the  roasted  bean  in  the 
manufacture  of  cocoa  and  chocolate.  Consumed  in  its 
more  usual  forms.  Dr.  Lankester  considers  cocoa  not  so 
much  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee  as  for  all  other 
kinds  of  food :  when  taken  with  some  form  of  bread, 
he  says,  little  or  nothing  else  need  be  added  at  a  meal. 

Does  cocoa  contain  anything  corresponding  to  the 
theine  or  caffeine  of  tea  and  coffee?  Yes,  there  is  a 
substance  called  theobromine,  constituting  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  bean ;  to  this  substance  we  are  to 
attribute  in  part  the  benefits  experienced  from  the  use 
of  cocoa.  Theobromine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
with  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  eontaining  more  nitrogen 
than  theine,  yet  differing  so  little  from  that  substance 
that  it  may  be  artifically  converted  into  it.  Professor 
Johnston  says  that  we  may  therefore  believe  that  it 
exercises  a  similar  exhilarating  and  soothing,  hunger¬ 
stilling,  and  waste-retarding  effect  with  theine  itself. 
Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  the  way  to  detect  adulteration  in  cocoa : — 

The  admixture  of  starch  and  sugar  with  our  prepared 
cocoas  and  chocolates  is  an  adulteration  that  may  be 
for  our  benefit,  and  at  tlie  least  will  do  us  no  harm; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  red  oclire  ivith 
which  the  lA)ndon  Sanitary  Commission  found  39  out 
of  the  70  samples  they  examined  to  be  artificially 
coloured.  The  presence  of  the  oclire  may  be  detected 
by  burning  the  cocoa  in  the  air.  If  the  ash  is  grey  the 
cocoa  is  pure ;  if  red,  it  i.s  adulterated  with  ochre. 

We  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  milk  and 
sugar  in  connection  with  our  tea  and  boiling  water, 
that  this  seems  a  suitable  place  for  treating  briefly  the 
domestic  science  of  those  two  articles. 

Milk  is  a  very  nutritious  article;  the  most  perfect  type 
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of  food,  representing  in  its  eonstituents  all  the  food  of 
which  we  partake.  It  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  ;  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  curd  and  butter,  which  represents 
the  fihrine  and  fat  of  beef,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large 
proportion  of  sugar,  which  represents  the  starch  of 
wheaten  bread.  The  curd  (or  caseine,  as  chemists 
term  it)  supplies  the  chief  constituent  of  blood,  as  well 
as  of  muscular  fibres  and  membranes.  A  pound  of 
cow’s  milk  contains  about  13 J  ounces  of  water,  ^  of 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  a  of  an  ounce  of  caseine,  ^  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  ^  of  an  ounce  of  mineral  matter.  It  is 
no  doubt  exactly  the  sort  of  food  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young  calf ;  as  the  milk  of  every 
anim.al  is  suitable  for  its  young,  both  in  the  kind  and 
the  proportions  of  its  constituents. 

When  cow’s  milk  is  given  to  a  child  it  is  usual  to 
add  half  the  quantity  of  water,  because  it  contains 
more  caseine  or  flesh-giving  matter  than  the  milk  of  the 
mother ;  and  then,  because  the  proportion  of  sugar  in 
the  two  milks  is  originally  nearly  the  same,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  add  a  little  of  that  substance  on  account 
of  the  added  water.  Ass’s  milk  comes  nearer  to 
human  milk  in  composition,  but  is  too  expensive  to 
give  it  a  chance  of  supplanting  tlie  milk  of  the  cow. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  impoidauce  whether  the 
milk  administered  to  infants  in  the  eonditiou  in  which 
it  is  obtained  from  the  cow,  or  as  sold  in  the  shops  of 
London,  is  that  upon  which  they  are  likely  to  prosper. 
Dr.  Lankestor  (whose  Lectures  have  been  of  great 
use  to  us  in  preparing  these  papers)  thinks  it  of 
consequenee  that  it  should  be  given  to  children  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  drawn ;  for  this  reason,  that  milk 
is  very  liable  to  decomposition,  which  renders  it  very 
much  less  digestible  than  when  it  is  fresh  drawn.  And 
I  not  only  this,  but  the  milk  gets  so  changed  as  to 
become  a  source  of  irritation,  and  oeeasionally  of 
dangerous  disease,  and  even  death.  During  the  hot 
summer  of  1859  the  mortality  among  infants  was  very 
great,  and  the  Doctor  ascertained  that  those  who  died 
of  diarrhoea  had  in  almost  all  cases  been  fed  upon  cow’s 
milk,  when  the  milk  w  as  tending  to  become  sour.  The 
-  „  London  milk  being  produced  by  cows  kept  in  confine- 
T  I  ment,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  this  acid  condition 
than  milk  from  cows  kept  in  open  meadows  in  the 
country,  and  is  largely  adulterated  w'ith  water  besides. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  our  domestic  science  to  correct 
this  acidity  in  the  mUk  we  have  to  use.  A  little  lime- 
water  will  do  it,  or  a  little  carbonate  of  potash;  we 
may  also  add  the  flour  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  maize, 
for  if  these  are  previously  heated  they  will  check  that 
tendency  to  excessive  change  which  we  find  in  milk 
alone.  The  mother’s  milk,  however,  is  the  best  food 
[  for  a  child  till  it  is  eight  or  nine  months  old  ;  and  not 
I  till  that  age  is  it  natural  for  it  to  partake  of  vegetable 
I  food  at  all. 

I  Mr.  Fortune,  while  wandering  over  the  tea  districts  of 
•  China,  only  once  met  with  sugar  and  a  tea-spoon ;  but 
i  in  Europe  and  America  sugar  is  a  usual  addition  to  our 
I  infusions  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  quantity  con- 
i  lumed  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  we  believe, 
j  somewhere  near  a  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  and 
would  be  at  least  twenty-eight  pounds  per  head  for 


the  entire  population.  It  has  become  to  us  almost  a 
necessary  of  life. 

The  principal  ingredient  of  sugar  is  carbon,  or 
charcoal,  a  fact  which  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  of  by  a 
pretty  experiment.  If  we  take  a  strong  solution  of 
sugar,  and  add  to  it  about  the  same  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  the  charcoal  will  be  set  free, 
for  the  other  constituent  of  sugar  is  water,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  such  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with 
water  that  it  seizes  on  that  ingredient  of  the  sugar  and 
leaves  the  carbon  to  shift  for  itself. 

The  use  of  sugar  in  the  body — like  that  of  starch  and 
fat — is  to  protect  the  organised  tissues,  and  to  keep  up 
the  internal  temperature.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  add  to 
the  substance  and  strength  of  the  muscles,  but  to 
support  the  process  of  respiration.  Our  natural 
breathing  is  really  a  process  of  slow  combustion,  and 
sugar,  starch,  and  fat  are  materials  thrown  on  to  the 
fire.  The  fire  will  bum — it  must  if  we  are  to  live — and 
unless  we  supply  it  with  fuel  it  will  take  what  it  wants, 
first  from  any  store  of  fat  laid  up  within  the  body,  and 
then  from  the  tissues,  which  it  would  be  better  for  it 
not  to  touch.  The  fat  consumed  by  a  man  or  beast 
whose  weight  does  not  change  from  day  to  day  entirely 
disappears — is  burned  away  to  keep  up  the  bodily  heat. 
If  more  fat  be  added  to  the  food  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  temperature,  the  excess  is  stored  away  in 
cells ;  and  then  it  is  that  we  say  the  man  or  the 
animal  is  growing  fat.  In  like  manner  an  excess  of 
sugar  is  converted  into  fat  and  stored  away  till  wanted. 
In  the  process  of  digestion,  sugar  is  formed  within  the 
body  from  the  starch  of  potatoes,  bread,  peas,  and 
other  articles  of  our  diet ;  but  the  facts  just  referred 
to  may  account  for  the  almost  universal  taste  for  a  little 
sugar  in  our  daily  drink. 

Children,  as  we  have  seen,  get  sugar  in  their  mother’s 
milk  ;  and  their  instinctive  fondness  for  the  article  may 
be  indulged  with  advantage,  by  allowing  them  a  free 
use  of  it  in  their  food. 

We  mentioned  above  that  in  our  preparation  of 
cocoa  as  a  beverage  we  commonly  make  use  of  the 
entire  substance  of  the  nut,  so  that  the  prepared  article 
is  rather  a  soup  than  a  drink  resembling  coffee  and  tea. 
From  this  point  we  may  go  on  to  speak  of  soups 
properly  so  called,  since  the  subject  is  connected  with 
boiling  water  and  its  uses.  Liebig  says  that  soup  is 
the  medicine  of  tlie  convalescent.  No  one  estimates  its 
value  more  highly  than  the  hospital  physician,  for 
whose  patients  soup,  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
exhausted  strength,  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other 
article  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  Its  vivifying  and  restor¬ 
ing  action  on  the  appetite,  on  the  digestive  organs,  the 
colour,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  sick  is  most 
striking.  'Pliis  is  because  soup  contains  the  juice  of 
the  flesh  boiled  in  it,  and  the  juice  of  the  flesh  contains 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  whole 
muscle  and  for  the  production  of  its  peculiar  properties. 
All  the  savoury  constituents  of  flesh  are  contained  in 
the  juice,  and  their  value  may  be  judged  by  the 
wortldessncss  of  meat  that  has  been  deprived  of  them. 

When  finely- chopped  muscular  flesh  is  lixiviated 
with  cold  water,  and  pressed  out,  there  is  left  a  white 
fibrous  residue  of  no  value.  When  boiled  it  is  either 
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as  tasteless  as  the  water  it  has  been  boiled  in,  or  else 
has  a  slightly  nauseating  taste;  it  cannot  be  masti¬ 
cated,  and  even  dogs  reject  it.  It  is  of  the  same 
quality  in  different  animals ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
in  this  state  to  distinguish  beef  from  poultry,  venison, 
pork,  &c. 

Ordinary  boiled  meat,  of  course,  loses  a  part  of  its 
nutritive  value  in  the  same  way ;  especially  if  it  be  set 
on  the  fire  with  cold  water  slowly  heated  to  boiling. 
Mrs.  Beeton  explains  in  her  Iloimhold  Management 
that  that  mode  of  boiling  which  yields  the  best  soup, 
gives  the  driest,  toughest,  and  most  vapid  meat;  and 
that  in  order  to  obtain  well-flavoured  and  eatable  meat 
we  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  good  soup  from 
it.  To  give  to  the  flesh  the  qualities  which  best  fit  it 
for  being  eaten  we  should  introduce  it  into  the  boiler 
when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition,  keep 
up  the  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  place  tha 
pot  in  a  warm  place  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
at  158  b)  165  degrees,  ('fhe  temperature  of  boiling 
water  is  212  degrees.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  meat  is  set  on  the  fire  with 
cold  water,  and  this  slowly  heated  to  boilmg,  it  under¬ 
goes  a  loss  of  soluble  and  savoury  matters,  while  the 
soup  becomes  richer  in  these.  To  obtain  the  very 
strongest  and  best  flavoured  soup,  we  should  chop  the 
meat  finely,  slowly  heat  it  to  boiling  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  keep  it  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  strain  out  the  meat,  pressing  it  as  we  do  so.  If 
the  boiling  be  longer  continued,  the  flavour  and  other 
properties  of  the  soup  are  in  no  degree  increased  or 
improved. 

Baron  Liebig,  gives  the  following  recipe  for  a  new 
soup  for  invalids : — Take  half-a-pound  of  newly-killed 
beef  or  fowl,  chop  it  fine,  add  l^lb.  o!  distilled  water, 
with  four  drops  of  pure  muriatic  acid,  and  34  to  67 
grains  of  common  salt,  and  stir  well  together.  After 
an  hour  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  on  a  conical  hair- 
sieve,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  flow  through  without 
any  pressure.  The  first  thick  portions  which  pass 
through  are  to  be  returned  to  the  sieve,  until  the 
fluid  runs  off  quite  clear.  Ilalf-a-pound  of  distilled 
water  is  to  be  poured,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  on 
the  flesh  residue  in  the  sieve.  There  will  be  obtained 
in  tliis  way  about  a  pound  of  fluid  (cold  extract  of 
flesh)  of  a  red  colour,  and  having  a  pleasant  taste  of 
soup.  The  invalid  is  allowed  to  take  it  cold,  a  cupful 
at  a  time  at  pleasure.  It  must  not  be  heated,  as  it 
becomes  muddy  by  heat,  and  deposits  a  thick  coagulum 
of  albumen  and  colouring  matter  of  blood. 

The  illness  in  my  house  of  a  young  girl,  eighteen 
years  old,  of  typhus,  was  the  occasion  of  this  preparation 
beuig  first  made ;  and  my  attention  was  directed  to  it 
by  the  remark  of  my  family  physician  (Dr.  Pfeufer), 
that  in  a  certain  stage  of  this  disease  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  medical  man  had  to  contend  with  lay  in 
the  defective  powers  of  digestion,  consequent  on  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  likewise  in  the  want  of  such 
food  as  would  be  capable  of  undergoing  digestion  and 
forming  blood. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  this  soup  in  summer  is 
its  liability  to  ehange  in  warm  weather.  Iced  water, 
and  external  cooling  with  ice,  completely  remove  this 


difficulty ;  but  the  most  important  point  to  be  attended 
to  is  to  employ  meat  quite  recently  killed. 

This  soup  is  made  use  of  in  the  city  hospital  of 
Munich,  and  has  already  passed  into  the  private  practice 
of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  physieians  of  the 
city  (Munich),  such  as  Dr.  V.  Gietl  and  Dr.  Pfeufer. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  hesitated  in  giving  more  pub¬ 
licity  than  it  deserved  to  so  simple  a  circumstance,  had 
I  not  been  fully  convinced  of  the  great  power  of  nutri¬ 
tion  of  this  soup  from  a  recent  and  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  case  in  my  family.  The  wish  naturally  arose  that 
it  should  be  extended  to  a  larger  circle  of  sufferers.  A 
young  married  lady,  who  was  not  able  to  take  any  solid 
food  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation,  was  supported 
for  two  months,  until  her  health  was  completely  restored 
by  the  sole  use  of  this  soup.  During  this  time  she  visibly 
Improved  in  flesh  and  strength.  As  a  rule,  patients 
take  this  soup  without  opposition  only  so  long  as  they 
are  ill,  but  they  have  a  distaste  for  it  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  eat  other  food.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  due 
to  the  colour  and  faint  smell  of  flesh  which  it  possesses. 
On  this  account  it  may  therefore  be  of  use  to  some  to 
colour  the  soup  with  burnt  sugar,  and  to  add  to  it  a 
glass  of  the  best  claret. 


CICERONI. 

Cicerone  means  Ciccro;  any  other  orator;  a 
foreigners’  guide ;  from  which  I  suppose  we  must 
infer  that  the  early  Italian  showmen  were  not  destitute 
of  the  “  gift  of  the  gods,”  or  at  least  of  the  “  gab," 
and  that  the  wonders  of  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and 
Venice  were  once  pointed  out  to  strangers  by  a  elass  of 
men  whose  glowing  language  added  a  fresh  charm  to 
the  objects  upon  which  they  dilated  with  an  eloquence 
which  became  proverbial.  If  this  theory  be  true,  the 
word  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  original  signification 
since  it  has  been  grafted  upon  our  language. 

To  go  over  a  picture-gallery,  indeed,  with  an  artist, 
to  explore  a  mountain  in  the  company  of  a  geologist,  to 
inspect  a  field  of  former  battle  under  the  guidance  of  a 
general  who  was  in  it,  to  watch  the  progress  of  some 
great  engineering  work  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  is , 
conducting  it,  aud  find  what  at  first  seemed  inextricable 
confusion  grow  into  harmonious  order  before  a  few 
short,  simple  explanations — all  this  increases  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  visitor  so  escorted  a  tliou.sandfold ;  but  a 
paid  and  professional  cicerone  is,  of  all  the  bores  which 
infest  this  bore-ridden  earth,  the  very  greatest.  He 
vulgarises  everything.  Under  his  auspices  a  cathedral  a 
merely  a  large  building  with  a  number  of  people 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  over  whose  legs  you  have  to  hop 
in  your  efforts  to  “  do”  the  place  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  Reverenee  ?  Awe  ?  Pooh,  pooh ;  that 
window  was  painted  by  Kleverstaner,  and  is  much 
admired;  monsieur  had  better  make  haste,  as  there 
are  seven  other  churches  and  an  equestrian  statue  to  be  j 
seen  before  luneh.  The  Great  Pyramid  and  the  Sphinx 
lose  all  the  charms  with  which  our  imagination  had 
invested  them,  and  become  simply  prodigious  monu¬ 
ments  rai^d  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  bacshccsh ; 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  sink  to  the  level  of  a  Yankee 
speculation. 
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I  remember  the  time  when  unfortunate  visitors  to 
the  various  repositories  of  works  of  art  used  to  be 
penned  up  in  a  hot  and  chairlcss  room  until  a  cicerone 
appeared,  who  unlocked  a  door,  passed  them  all  like  so 
many  prisoners  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  relockcd 
the  door  upon  them,  and  commenced  the  infliction. 
Ill  a  dull,  monotonous,  sing-song  tone,  the  subject,  age, 
and  painter  of  each  picture  were  detailed,  and  when 
!  the  dreary  list  was  exhausted  another  door  was  un¬ 
locked,  and  the  tedious  process  continued,  until,  all  the 
rooms  having  been  traversed,  the  wearied  and  confused 
crowd  defiled  singly  past  the  showman,  into  whose 
hand  silver  had  to  be  dropped,  and  very  large  sums 
must  sometimes  have  been  taken  in  this  way  at  such 
places  as  Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton  Court.  To 
me  it  was  always  particularly  trying  to  have  to  fee  the 
person  who  tore  one  away  from  the  paintings  one  went 
to  see,  and  insisted  upon  attention  being  paid  to  others 
one  did  not  care  two  straws  about,  and  this  discomfort 
was  aggravated,  in  many  instances,  by  the  particularly 
haughty  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  the  bore 
received  his  or  her  honorarium. 

^  How  intensely  good-natured  some  people  arc !  Fancy 
an  Englishman  sacrificing  all  the  comfort  and  privacy 
of  his  home  for  the  sake  of  a  set  of  prying,  inquisitive 
sight-seers !  I  know  that  if  ever  any  one  docs  such  a 
wildly  improbable  thing  as  leave  me  a  show  house  and 
j  grounds,  and  it  suits  me  to  live  there.  I’ll  shut  it  up ! 
^  I  will.  AVhatever  poet,  king,  or  hero  may  have  lived 
,  or  died  there ;  whatever  the  beauty  of  the  architecture, 

I  or  the  size  of  the  vine,  or  the  magnificence  of  the 
I  I  prospect.  I’ll  shut  it  up !  Men  may  call  me  an  aristo- 
[  crat,  they  may  hint  that  I  am  bloated,  they  may  vote 
j  igainst  me  at  elections ;  the  Tone.?  may  wither  me, 
,  Punch  may  send  me  down  to  posterity  as  a  mean,  selfish 
,  fellow  with  a  preposterous  nose,  I  do  not  care,  I  will 
^  shut  it  up.  In  my  own  house  I  will  sit  without  my 
coat,  and  smoke  and  throw  my  legs  about  just  as 
I  choose,  and  nobody  shall  witness  those  freaks  but  my 
I  own  private  friends.  If  an  Englishman’s  house  is  his 
^  castle,  why  should  not  his  castle  be  his  house  ? 

,  And  I  would  close  Blenheim,  Newstead,  or  Abbots- 
j  ford  without  any  breach  of  the  golden  rule,  for  I 
,  should  only  be  doing  to  others  what  I  heartily  wish 
j  that  they  would  do  to  me,  seeing  that  I  hate  show 
houses,  and  never  go  near  them  save '  on  compulsion, 
j  Just  think  what  a  nuisance  a  party  of  inquisitive 
,  intruders  must  be  to  a  private  family ;  the  number  of 
j  snathemas  they  must  draw  down  on  their  devoted 
j  heads  is  something  frightful  to  contemplate,  and  I 
j  wonder  that  timid  people  who  have  a  horror  of  gipsy 
denunciations  ever  dare  to  visit  the  seats  of  those 
^  gentlemen  who  endeavour  to  purchase  five  days’ 
^  privacy  during  the  week  by  throwing  their  homes  open 
to  the  public  on  'I’hursdays  and  Saturdays, 
j  But  if  strangers  are  admitted  into  such  places  at  all, 
g  j  it  must,  of  course,  be  under  the  strictest  surv  eillance, 
j  w  that  here  the  cicerone  is  a  necessary  institution,  and 
^  does  not  personally  excite  my  wrath,  to  any  great 
i,  degree.  Indeed,  the  sight-seers  who  like  to  be  shown 
.  about  and  twaddled  to,  who  ask  questions,  look  iutc- 
^  tested,  and  utter  perpetual  “  Ah's !”  arc  greater  enemies 
to  society  than  the  poor  bores  themselves  who  gain 


their  physical  bread  by  sullying  our  intellectual  feasts. 
These  lovers  and  encouragers  of  ciceroni  are  mostly 
old  women,  whose  tastes  through  life  have  tended  to 
knitting  rather  than  reading;  hard-working  money¬ 
makers,  whose  intellects  are  entirely  absorbed  by 
business,  and  who,  when  they  go  out  for  a  holiday, 
must  be  seeing,  doing,  bustling  about  all  day  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  take  an  interest  in  unprofessional 
matters ;  and  persons  in  that  semi-dependent  position 
expressed  by  the  term  of  “  poor  relations.” 

Persons  of  this  description  delight  greatly  in  leading 
the  showman  away  from  the  subject  of  his  exhibition, 
and  drawing  him  into  a  little  quiet  gossip  about  any 
great  people  with  whom  he  may  have  come  into  contact 
in  the  exercise  of  his  odious  functions. 

There  are  ciceroni  who  resent  these  familiarities, 
some  from  a  naturally  morose  and  uncommunicative 
disposition,  some  because  they  have  learned  the  lecture 
which  they  have  to  deliver  by  rote,  and  though 
they  can  repeat  it  straight  through  well  enough, 
are  at  fault  if  “dodged”  or  interrupted,  and  if  an 
injudicious  visitor  puts  them  out  In  the  middle  of  an 
interesting  anecdote  of  a  service  performed  for  the 
Stuarts  by  an  ancient  and  pictorial  Sir  Peter  with  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  quantity  of  beef  and  butter  consumed  in 
the  week  by  the  household  of  the  present  and  actual  Sir 
Peter,  cannot  regain  the  thread  of  their  narrative  with¬ 
out  going  back  a  suite  of  rooms  or  two.  But  the  majority 
revel  in  such  impertinent  conversation,  and  become 
perfectly  inflated  with  importance  under  its  influence. 
For  the  cicerone  is  naturally  patronising  and  conceited : 
his  business  makes  him  so.  lie  is  a  member  of  the 
household,  and  has  a  right  to  be  where  he  is,  while  the 
easual  visitor  is  an  intruder ;  he  is  well  up  in  matters 
of  which  the  stranger  is  ignorant,  and  men  of  very 
liinited  knowledge,  human  hens  with  one  intellectual 
chick,  are  as  vain  as  those  of  real  and  extended  infor¬ 
mation  are  modest;  and  then  he  looks  upon  those 
under  his  escort  as  possible  burglars  and  probable 
pryers  into  forbidden  chambers  and  pluckers  of  the 
garden  flowers,  while  his  own  honesty  and  propriety  are 
guaranteed  by  his  position  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  puff  him  up  further  by  courting  his  patronising 
confidence.  Showmen,  however,  like  humbler  mortals, 
are  subject  to  that  universal  law  which  decrees  that 
“  we  cannot  have  everything,”  and  I  have  noticed  with 
a  grim  satisfaction  that  those  sightseers  who  contribute 
to  the  puffing  of  their  importance  do  not  aid  much 
to  the  inflation  of  their  pockets ;  inquisitive  travellers 
are  stingy. 

If  people  will  insist  upon  turning  other  people’s 
homes  into  exhibitions,  they  must,  of  course,  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  housekeeper  or  butler,  but  every  other 
description  of  cicerone  I  should  like  to  see  abolished 
for  ever,  an  aspiration  for  which  some  people  may 
think  me  foolish  and  selfish  ;  foolish  for  not  wishing  to 
acquire  all  the  information  I  can  upon  every  possible 
question  through  any  available  source,  and  selfish  for 
desiring  the  abolition  of  a  body  of  men  who  may 
perhaps  enable  some  people  to  derive  enjoyment  from 
works  of  art  or  monuments  of  antiquity  which  would 
otherwise  be  to  them  but  meaningless  enigmas.  The 
first  objection  is  nil,  for  no  cicerone  ever  yet  told  me 
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anything  which  I  could  not  find  out  better  from  a 
guide-book,  but  in  support  of  the  second  I  must 
confess  this.  A  father,  mother,  and  four  daughters 
came  to  see  Frith’s  picture  of  “The  Railway  Station” 
while  I  was  there  some  twelvemonth  ago,  and  not  one 
of  the  party  could  make  out  which  was  the  detective, 
and  which  the  forger,  until  the  details  were  pointe<l  out 
to  them  by  one  of  the  attendants,  while  materfamilias 
took  no  interest  in  any  part  of  the  painting  what¬ 
ever  until  it  was  told  her  that  the  central  figure  was  a 
likeness  of  Mr.  Frith  himself,  whereupon  she  became 
absorbed.  No  doubt  there  are  a  few  people  as  dull  as 
those,  but  why  should  the  pleasure  of  folk  with  average 
powers  of  perception  and  comprehension  be  spoilt  for 
their  benefit? 

Is  there  no  peculiar  delight  in  visiting  a  picture- 
gallery  without  even  a  catalogue — guessing  at  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings,  and  judging  of  their  merits 
without  that  conventional  bias  unavoidably  giv'en  to 
the  mind  by  the  knowledge  of  what  artist  painted 
them ;  in  wandering  about  ruins,  and  imagining  stories 
connected  with  them  which  have  probably  quite  as 
veracious  an  origin  as  the  conventional  traditions ;  in 
silently  and  dreamily  absorbing  a  general  idea  of  the 
architectural  beauty  of  a  cathedral  without  being 
pestered  with  the  information  that  such  a  portion  was 
restored  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the  reredos 
cost  so  much,  which  that  cicerone  tribe  are  perpetually 
marring  ? 

The  historical  cicerone  is  commonly  the  most  stupid 
and  the  least  tainted  with  any  interest  in  the  things  he 
has  to  exhibit.  He  points  out  the  axe  which  separatc-d 
the  scheming  head  from  the  flinty  heart  of  Earl  Dubble- 
trayter  with  an  indifference  which  would  lead  a  deaf 
visitor  to  suspect  nothing  more  tragical  than  the 
chopping  up  of  firewood,  and  he  shows  you  the  room 
from  the  window  of  which  Henry  VHI.  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  his  numerous  wives  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  imply,  “  Though  who  he  was,  or  who  she  was, 
or  what  it  matters  to  us,  I  can’t  imagine.”  The  guide 
to  waterfalls  and  other  points  of  scenery,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  apt  to  be  himself  an  admirer  of  Nature,  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  least  objectionable  of  the 
troublesome  fraternity ;  for  if  he  is  intelligent  you  can 
make  a  companion  of  him ;  if  he  is  old,  short-winded, 
and  a  lover  of  tobacco,  he  may  be  judiciously  placed 
on  a  rock  or  shelving  bank  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  spot  you  intend  to  visit,  there  to  await  your 
return;  or  even  if  he  is  young,  active,  and  a  bore, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  public-house  handy,  and  no  rural 
guide  can  resist  the  attractions  of  unlimited  beer. 

But  it  is  the  antiquary  and  ecclesiastical  showman 
who  is  the  most  annoying  if  you  go  to  see  his  habitat, 
the  most  amusing  if  you  divert  your  whole  attention  to 
himself.  A  cathedral  in  a  chronic  state  of  restoration 
is  the  best  cover  to  draw  for  this  species  of  cicerone ; 
but  you  must  take  care  not  to  fall  under  the  escort  of 
an  old  and  toothless  man  who  naturally  considers  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  only  really  interesting  piece  of  antiquity 
in  the  place,  and  delights  to  expatiate  at  length  on  the 
effect  produced  by  rheumatism  upon  his  venerable 
frame.  The  judicious  humorist  will  rather  join  a  band 
marshalled  by  a  verger  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  attired 


in  black  garments  and  a  white  choker — one  who  is  bo 
saturated  with  architectural  and  antiquarian  phrasei  clear,  j 
that  they  ooze  from  every  pore  of  him  without  squee^  o* 
ing,  and  who  has  a  calm  and  contemptuous  sense  of  be  had 
superiority  over  all  his  fellow-creatures  whose  tonguci  idvanb 
are  not  glib  with  a  like  babble.  The  representative  reverse 
man  of  this  class,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  a  Ther 
verger  at  Fentown  Cathedral,  and  if,  or  rather  wlien,  be  one 
a  cicerone-show  is  established  (they  have  had  a  donkey-  quite  c 
show,  and  are  sure  to  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  I  mitting 
creation  in  time),  I  intend  to  back  him  to  win  the  I  he  may 
first  prize.  j  he  may 

“  Oh,  yes,  madam !”  was  his  memorable  reply  the  I  row,  ai 
last  time  I  visited  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  a  lady  of  t  are  cei 
the  party  who  was  unable  to  trace  the  accustomed  rays  ’  taking 
of  wirework  through  one  of  the  painted  windows,  and  the  tec 
inquired  whether  or  no  it  was  provided  with  that  uncle, 
protection.  may  tj 

“Oh,  yes,  madam!  else  would  that  magnificent  fiiat  v 
work  of  art  ere  long  fall  a  prey  to  the  missiles  hurled  French 
by  unruly  boys.”  careles 

Did  you  ever  sec  the  Norfolk  giant?  He  was  his  8te.ad  c 
own  showman,  and  called  attention  to  his  personal  cash  a 
monstrosities  with  an  air  of  delicious  self-appreciation,  from  \ 
He  made  you  walk  under  his  arm  and  measure  his  leg  nervou 
and  chest,  and  altogether  made  a  most  conscientious  a  man 
exhibition  of  himself,  and  when  you  left  the  yellow  1  stantia 
cart  which  served  him  for  parlour  and  kitchen  and  1  probal 
hall,  he  pressed  you  to  purchase  a  pamphlet  sold  at  |  Then  t 
the  modest  price  of  one  penny,  and  containing,  so  the  t  by  loo 
worthy  giant  asserted,  “  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ’  much 
account  of  my  most  extraordinary  self  and  my  most  Who  ’ 
extraordinary  family.”  was  a 

But  I  except  the  giant  from  the  dislike  I  bear  to  the  is  a  so 
tribe  of  showmen,  as  he  was  only  what  it  is  my  dearest  But 
wish  that  every  one  should  be — his  own  cicerone,  ex  I  perien 
rather  it  will  be  better  to  take  him  out  of  the  list  ,  when, 
of  ciceroni  altogether.  I  Castle 

The  institution  which  I  visit  with  the  greatest  reluc-  I  will  m 
tance  is  a  prison.  I  never  see  a  lark  in  a  cage  without  j  was  a 
desiring  to  open  the  door,  and  though  I  cannot  say  ns  ov( 

that  I  feel  a  similar  impulse  with  respect  to  lions,  |  lestw 
tigers,  and  panthers,  I  am  unable  to  watch  them  pacing  J  spring 
restlessly  up  and  down,  up  and  down  their  narrow  dens  'j  to  anj 
without  in  some  measure  sharing  their  distress.  But  passji] 

to  see  a  fellow-creature,  a  being  with  hopes  to  sicken  the  c 

him  and  memories  to  madden  him,  created  with  and  a 

instincts  of  freedom  so  strong  that  the  very  boundaries  never 

of  the  earth  are  too  narrow  for  him,  so  that  he  is  ever  more 

seeking  to  travel  farther  and  faster,  to  soar  higher,  to  what 

dive  deeper — nay,  so  strong  that  he  often  pines  for  '  were 
release  from  the  heavy  material  portion  of  his  indivi-  cham 
duality,  which  seems  a  clog  and  a  chain  upon  the  geons 
independent  action  of  his  mind  and  soul — to  see  a  man  methi 
shut  up  within  four  narrow  walls,  his  limbs  fettered,  j  of  th 
his  freedom  forfeited,  his  independence  crushed,  is  a  accoi 
nightmare.  Then  there  is  the  uncomfortable  feeling  j  such 
that  we,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  picking  a  little  oakum  or  He  c 
grinding  a  trifle  of  air  ourselves ;  we  have  never  stolen,  the  w 
for  we  have  been  taught  from  the  cradle  to  shrink  with  for, 
horror  from  an  act  so  mean  and  contemptible,  but  regai 
have  we  never  coveted?  A  wholesome  dread  of  the  dozei 
I  consequences  has  withheld  our  hands  from  murder,  talkl 
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fragrant  with  lilac  and  laburnum  blossoms;  far  more 
delightful  to  her  is  the  splendidly  lighted  ball-room,  and 
she  cares  not  for  the  fragrance  of  field-flowers  so  long 
as  the  greenhouse  procures  her  nightly  an  exquisite 
bouquet  of  choice  rare  blossoms,  to  form  part  of  her 
elegant  parure. 

The  fashionable  whim  of  the  moment  is  to  procure  a 

bouquet  from 

j  the  poet  -  gar- 

Y.  dener,  the  her- 

mit-novelist, 
Alphonse  Karr, 
rests  from 

hi  ^  literary  labours, 

Q  I  not  upon  laurels 

F  '  roses,  which  he 

cultivates  with 
tlie  greatest 
Any  lady 


957. — Duchess  Paletot. 

Visiting  bonnet  of  crape  and  white  tulle.  Diadem 
of  foliage,  mixed  with  light  flowers.  Vapory  scarf  of 
white  tulle,  fastened  under  the  chin,  with  a  bouquet 
corresponding  with  the  garland.  'J'he  Duchess  paletot 
is  of  black  silk,  straight  in  front,  and  trimmed  with 
wide  ribbons  of  black 
velvet.  The  whole  pale¬ 
tot  is  ornamented  with  j 

a  lace  flounce  17  inches  ^ 

deep,  and  beginning  at 

the  side-piece.  The  sleeve  © 

is  long  and  closed  down  ^ 

to  the  bottom,  the  rovers  " 

being  simulated  by  the 

Incroyable  Casaqce. 

Hat  for  a  young  lady  JH 

of  light  grey  felt,  lined 
with  black  velvet ;  the 
brim  is  quite  turned  up 
on  one  side,  and  fastened 
by  a  strip  of  velvet  rib- 
bon  tied  under  the  chig- 
non.  'The  tight-fitting 
casaque,  called  I'lncroy- 
able.isof  black  glacesilk, 
with  basques  rounded  off 
in  front,  and  crossed  at  . 

the  back.  It  is  trimmed 
all  round  with  three  satin 
cross-strips.  A  sash  with 
fringe  at  the  ends  forms 
a  large  bow  at  the  back. 


care.  Any  lady 
can  obtain  a 
bouquet  from 
the  celebrated 
French  roman- 
cier  by  merely 
sending  her  re¬ 
quest  (and  one 
guinea)  to  this 
address  —  “d 
Monsieur  Al¬ 
phonse  Karr, Jar- 
dimer,  a  Nice." 
The  next  day 
she  receives  a 
most  artistically 
arranged  and 
lovely  bouquet 
of  choice  flow¬ 
ers,  caiefully 
packed  up  in  a 
box  with  damp 
moss,  and  as 
fresh  and  sweet 
as  the  moment 
it  was  gathered. 
These  bouquets 
are  really  quite 
a.s  admirable  for 
the  perfect  taste 
with  which  they 
are  arranged  as 
for  the  rare 
beauty  of  the 
blossoms  ;  and 
where  the  lady 
is  known  to  be 
fair  and  young, 
a  gracefully- 
worded  billet  in 
prose  or  verse 
is  often  added 
to  it  by  the 
gallant  poet. 

As  for  ball 
toilets,  many 
are  sent  di¬ 
rect  from  Paris, 
and  they  too 
are  artistically 
jiacked  up.  and  with  such  care  that  they  cross  the 
('flannel  without  so  much  as  a  crease  or  fold  in  the 
clear  tulle  or  gauze,  or  in  the  rich  silk  or  satin.  'J'he 
chests  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  examine,  in  which 
the  precious  toilettes  are  inclosed,  are  five  feet  high,  and 
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While  our  fair  Pari¬ 
sians  are  thinking  of 
leaving  town,  and  of  re¬ 
covering  from  the  f.atigue 
and  excitement  of  balls 
and  parties,  of  late  hours 
and  excess  of  dancing, 
in  the  refreshing  quiet 
of  the  country,  the  elite 
of  English  society  ex¬ 
change  the  luxurious  ease 
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of  family  country  mansions  for  the  whirl  and  splendour 
of  a  London  season. 

It  matters  little  to  the  votary  of  fashion  that  Nature 
is  putting  forth  all  her  lieaiity  in  wood  and  ghule; 
that  hedgerows  are  sweet  with  hawthorn,  and  gardens 
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lined  with  white  calico.  Strips  of  tape  are  fastened  to 
the  lining,  and  the  dresses  are  hung  up  within  the 
chest  just  as  they  would  be  in  a  lady’s  wardrobe,  and 
arc  fastened  in  different  places  by  the  strips  of  tape, 
BO  as  not  to  be  moved  or  crumpled  during  the  voyage. 

But  perhaps  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  take  a  peep 
within  one  of  those  beautifully-packed-up  boxes. 

The  trains  of  ball 

dresses  are  a  littk  ^ - 

shorter  than  they  '  _ "X  \ 

were  at  the  beginning 

of  the  winter.  The  / 

example  of  modera-  iy'  jf  f  f 

tion  was  first  given  ,wj| 

by  the  fair  Empress  'I'  ilmA  7^ 

Eugenie  herself. 

At  one  of  the  last  ''V  \ 

Tuileries,  it  was  re-  \ 

marked  that  her  Ma-  ^ 

jesty’s  train  was  by 

some  inches  shorter  I 

than  those  of  the 
ladies  the  court. 

This  made  more  than 
one  lovely  peeress 
blush,  and  on  the 
very  next  occasion 
when  fashionable  toi  - 
lettes  were  exhibited 
there  was  a  decided 

shortening  of  the  ap-  ' 

pondage  not  very  / 

poetically  named  in 

Whetherthis  change  S 

is  the  result  of  the  ,4^  JjLW  ® 

Lenten  sermons,  in  /  '  ^  i 

which  French  priests  {  i 

never  fail  to  protest  \  p 

against  the  exagge-  /•''  f  fT/  '  % 

rations  of  fashion  and  /  W  .  m 

luxury,  we  know  not,  1 ,  ^'ifh  1 

but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  j  1 

change  for  the  better,  |  iW/  J 

and  we  rejoice  in  it.  ^ 

We  remember  at 
one  of  the  great  balls 

atthe  liotel  deVille  ^  ^  ^ 

avoid  being  trodden 
on  and  treading  upon 

it  was  quite  out  of  _ ■ 

the  question  for  any  — ^ 

lady  who  entertained 

the  least  regard  for  '  i 

her  lace  flounces  and 
trimmings.  In  spite 
of  all  precautions,  the 
floor  was  literally  strewn  with  strips  of  lace,  tulle,  and 
gauze,  and  the  dresses  of  those  ladies  who  had  danced 
were  tit  but  to  throw  away  the  next  morning. 

Nor  is  the  evil,  though  lessened,  entirely  averted. 
Far  from  it,  dresses,  ball  dresses  especially,  are  still  by 
very  many  inches  longer  than  they  need  be  either  for 


beauty  or  comfort.  The  entirely  plain  skirt  is  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  ;  all  new  dresses  of  the  season  are  made  with 
the  three  front  widths  alone  gored,  the  others  are  cut 
straight  and  pleated,  or,  oftener  still,  doubly  gathered 
at  the  waist.  Thus  the  skirt  is  not  only  very  long,  but 
very  full  and  ample  at  the  back,  and  frequently  it  is 
raised  or  looped  up  with  a  sash  or  trimming  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  large 
puff. 

A  very  beautiful 

^  a  dress  of 

white  tar¬ 
latan,  with 
a  train- 
s  h  a  p  e  d 
skirt,  is 
made  with 
a  flounce 
fifteen  in¬ 
ches  deep,  above  which  comes  a  double  ruche,  also  of 
tarlatan.  The  low  round  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a 
bouillon  and  a  lace  border,  and  with  a  bunch  of  white 
asters  upon  either  shoulder.  But  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  dress  is  the  sash.  First  there  is  a  waistband  of 
turquoise  blue  glace  silk,  edged  with  fringe,  and 


958. — Incrovable  Casaque. 
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in  full  dress.  The  young  Duchess  of  C - ,  recently 

married,  wore  at  the  last  soiree  a  very  beautiful  dress 
of  sea-green  gros  do  France.  The  dress  was  made  with 
a  low  corselet  bodice,  without  sleeves,  in  the  prince.ss 
shape,  and  fastened  slantways  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  skirt ;  from  thence  the  dress  was  open,  so  as  to  show 
an  under-dress  of  white  silk  covered  with  tulle  bouil¬ 
lons.  A  beautiful  garland  of  tea-roses,  with  delicate 
brown  tinted  foliage,  followed  the  outline  of  the  green 
dress  in  front;  a  deep  flounce  of  white  lace,  very 
.slightly  gathered,  fonned  the  trimming  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  which  was  pleated  and  train-shapc<l 
at  the  back.  A  white  lace  bodice,  not  quite  so  low  .as 
the  silk  one,  and  with  short  sleeves,  was  worn  inside. 
The  under-skirt  of  white  silk  was  entirely  covered  with 
full  bouillons  of  white  tulle,  arranged  slantways. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  Princess  de  ^lettcmich 
wore  an  entirely  white  toilet,  all  tulle  lace  and  satin, 
with  a  costly  parure  of  pearls  and  emeralds. 

And  the  Countess  de  P -  a  white  dress  with  a 

Louis  XV.  train  of  rose-coloured  poult  de  sole,  looped 
up  into  a  large  puff,  with  bunches  of  full-blown  roses. 

The  vogue  and  fashion  are  still  all  for  blondes.  To 
be  a  beauty  d  la  mode,  the  hair  must  vie  in  colour  with 
the  rich  tints  of  ripe  wheat,  or  with  the  red  leaves  of 
the  ash  in  autumn,  for  it  is  no  longer  the  soft  flaxen 
colour  which  is  fashionable. 

A  book  has  just  been  published  containing  the 
history  of  all  the  most  celebrated  blondes.  There  is 
the  beautiful  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  Maria  Teresji, 
Elizabeth  of  France,  &c.  Wh.at  a  number  of  fair 
blondes  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV!  The  Marquise 
de  Sevigne,  the  Comtesse  de  Grignan,  her  lovely 
daughter,  the  handsome  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  the 
sweet  Lavallidre,  the  proud  Montespan,  the  queenly 
Fontanges,  were  all  blondes.  The  fairest  of  all  queens, 
Marie  Antoinette,  was  a  blonde  also,  but  of  that  soft 
delicate  shade  called  blonde  cendre.  The  f.ashionable 
colour  at  present  is  blonde  ardent,  the  rich  tint  so 
admirably  rendered  in  portraits  by  Rubens  and  Teniers. 
There  is  a  dye  called  blonde  Veniticn,  which  is  used  to 
an  incredible  extent  by  those  who  court  the  favours  of 
Fashion.  This  dye  renders  the  darkest  hair  of  a 
brilliant  colour,  resembling  mahogany,  but  such  un- 
natimil  blondes  arc  sure  to  be  found  out ;  they  cannot 
change  their  complexions  or  eyes,  and  whatever  the 
colour  of  their  hair,  they  can  never  usurp  the  softness 
of  tone  and  expression  of  a  real  blonde. 

Not  only  dyeing,  however,  but  the  perruque,  is  now 
sanctioned  by  fashion,  and  some  c.apricious  belles  de¬ 
light  in  changing  the  colour  of  their  hair  with  that  of 
their  dress. 

Such  whims  may  be  allowed  to  the  young  and 
beautiful,  and  bright  dark  eyes  only  acquire  fresh 
brilliancy  in  contrast  with  golden  locks  ;  but  we  cannot 
say  the  same  of  those  who  strive  by  dyes  and  perruques 
to  hide  the  inroads  of  age  and  fatigue.  Nothing  can 
be  less  becoming  than  dyed  or  false  hair  with  a  faded, 
aged  face.  A  little  powder  sprinkled  over  the  hail 
will  in  such  cases  be  an  improvement,  and  as  fa.shion 
permits  it,  it  may  in  part  conceal  the  fact  of  the  hair 
being  white  naturally. 


959. — Ball  Dress. 

fastened  with  a  short  bow  at  the  back ;  then  two  scarf- 
lappets,  also  of  blue  silk,  edged  with  fringe,  fastened 
one  on  either  side  of  the  waistband  in  front,  raised  and 
joined  together  midway  up  the  skirt  at  the  back  under 
a  bunch  of  asters,  and  falling  again  in  long  fringed 
ends.  The  lappets  are  fifteen  inches  wide. 

Our  engraving  No.  959  is  a  ball  dress  with  two 
skirts.  The  under  one  of  white  satin  is  ornamented 
round  the  bottom  with  four  small  gathered  flounces  of 
maize  satin,  the  upper  one  having  a  pinked-out  heading 
fastened  down  with  a  satin  rouleau.  Upper-skirt  of 
white  silk  gauze,  ample  and  long,  but  looped  up  on  one 
side  luidcr  a  sash  lappet  of  white  satin,  bordered  with  a 
cross-strip  of  maize  satin  and  worked  in  applique  with 
stars  and  an  arabesque  pattern  of  satin  of  the  same 
colour — the  sash  lappet  is  finished  off  with  a  fringe  of 
maize  silk.  These  ornaments  may  be  of  gold  if 
preferred.  Low  white  satin  bodice,  covered  with  white 
silk  gauze.  Round  berthe  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  miiizc  or  gold  cross  strips  and  fringe  according  to 
taste.  Very  short  sleeves  with  loops  of  satin  on  the 
epaulette,  narrow  waistband  of  maize  satin. 

Sashes  have,  in  fact,  become  a  most  important  part  of 
the  female  toilet.  Some  are  self-coloured,  but  some 
are  white,  with  very  handsome  patterns  brocaded  in 
colours. 

Since  Easter,  the  Empress  Eugenie  has  resumed  her 
Monday  soirees,  private — ^that  is,  not  numbering  above 
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Some  young  ladies  who  object  to  dyes,  and  have 
too  much  hair  of  their  own  to  wear  a  perruque,  use 
blonde  powder  to  change  the  natural  shade  of  their 
ehevelure. 

Chignons  are  worn  no  longer  on  the  back,  but  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  the  front  hair  is  arranged  in  waves 
or  frizzed  eurls  low  down  on  the  forehead,  while  a  few 
curls  droop  over  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

Another  style  of  coiffure  is  the  dipeigni,  especially 
patronised,  so  we  hear,  by  American  ladies  of  fashion  ; 
it  is  not,  however,  admired  in  all  countries,  and  we 
lately  heard  a  curious  account  of  the  Queen  of  Saxony’s 
surprise  and  displeasure  as  she  beheld  the  extravagant 
coiffure  of  a  number  of  foreign  ladies  at  one  of  the 
court  balls.  Her  Saxon  Majesty  rendered  a  decree 
by  which  access  to  her  palace  was  denied  to  all  ladies 
whose  hair  was  uncombed,  alluding  to  the  loose  and 
dislievclled  state  of  the  ehevelure  of  modem  Yankee 
beauties. 

The  ladies  of  the  New  World  boast  to  know 
Parisian  fashions  almost  before  Parisians  themselves. 
We  will  not  question  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but 
this  we  know,  that  they  often  have  fashions  of  their 
own  which  never  do  or  could  exist  in  Paris,  and  that 
what  they  take  from  us  they  exaggerate  to  a  degree. 

The  most  eccentric  toilets — those  that  too  often  pass 
in  the  eyes  of  indiscriminate  observers  for  true  Paris 
fasliions— are  most  generally  those  of  foreign  ladies, 
whose  great  desire  to  be  remarked  often  leads  them  to 
forego  the  rules  of  good  taste,  not  to  speak  of  good 
sense. 

Now,  to  be  remarked  is  not  difficult.  An  eccentric 
style  of  coiffure  and  dress  will  soon  attain  that  object ; 
but  to  be  admired  is  a  very  different  thing.  Simple 
elegance  is  not  only  more  dittiugue,  but  is  also  infinitely 
more  becoming  than  showy  eccentricity. 

There  arc  a  ranarkable  number  of  American  ladies 

just  now  in  Paris.  One  of  them,  Miss  P - ,  has 

just  contracted  a  brilliant  marriage  with  a  young  officer 

in  the  French  army,  the  Count  de  Br - 1.  The 

bride  is  remarkably  beautifuL  She  was  dressed  in 
white  poult  de  soie,  with  a  magnificent  train,  trimmed 
with  satin  cross-Btrips  and  fringe. 

The  bride’s  mother  wore  a  dress  of  pearl-grey  gros 
de  France,  with  a  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  of  point  lace, 
and  a  puff  of  white  feathers,  with  a  lace  mantilla,  for  a 
coiffure.  All  the  elegant  ladiea  at  the  ceremony  wore 
'  puffs  instead  of  bonnets.  The  puff  must  be  worn 
gracefully  to  be  tolerable.  It  is  a  coiffure  which  would 
be  absurd  on  the  head  of  a  simple  bourgeoite. 

Mantillas  and  lace  coiffures  are  also  extremely 
distiiigui.  The  same  are  made  for  the  spring  in  clear 
white  muslin.  The  prettiest  model,  quite  in  the  Marie 
Antoinette  style,  is  a  coiffure  and  fichu  of  muslin, 
trimmed  with  Yalencirames  lace.  The  fidiu  is  crossed 
in  front,  and  fastened  at  the  back  midway  up  the  skirt 
with  a  large  bow  of  rose-coloured  satin.  This  is  the 
same  model  that  is  made  in  Chantilly  and  point  lace. 

Lace  is  so  much  the  fashion  that  Marie  Antoinette 
lace  hoods  are  worn  by  many  elegantes  instead  of 
bonnets. 

I  Then  there  are  mantilla  scarfs,  extremely  tasteful 
and  effective  upon  coloured  silk  dresses,  short  skirts. 


sashes,  and  Louis  XV.  skirts,  tied  in  a  puiT,  with 
lappets  at  the  back — all  made  either  of  real  Chantilly 
or  of  fine  lama  lace,  to  wear  with  evening  toilets. 

As  for  bonnets,  the  real  Parisian  chapeaux,  not 
exaggerated  caricatures  of  the  same,  are  very  coquettish 
and  becoming. 

The  following  we  took  note  of  at  Madame  Ilerst’s, 
Rue  Drouot : — 

A  diadem  bonnet  of  pleated  white  tulle,  ornamented 
with  small  rouleaux  of  green  satin,  a  puff  of  field 
flowers,  and  lappets  of  black  lace. 

A  veil  bonnet  of  blue  tulle,  embroidered  with  raised 
blue  spots.  The  border  is  crossed  with  a  bandeau  of 
blue  ribbon,  from  which  escapes  a  drooping  fringe  of 
lilies  of  the  valley.  The  same  flowers,  with  a  ruche  of 
blue  silk  blonde,  forms  a  diadem  in  front.  The  blue 
tulle  falls  as  a  veil  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
is  fastened  in  front  with  three  small  bows  of  blue  satin 
ribbon. 

A  small  fanchon  of  fancy  plaited  white  straw  is 
ornamented  with  a  coronet  of  white  asters.  At  the 
back  there  is  a  large  rosette  and  two  scai-f  lappets  of 
black  Spanish  blonde.  The  strings  are  of  black  ribbon, 
richly  brocaded  with  white  asters. 

A  mantilla  bonnet  of  black  tulle,  embroidered  with 
large  raised  bouquets,  is  trimmed  with  Spanish  blonde, 
and  slightly  looped  up  on  one  side  with  a  spray  of 
yellow  roses,  with  buds.  The  mantilla  is  fastened  in 
front  with  a  satin  bow. 

A  bemnet  of  English  straw,  with  a  high  crown,  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  blonde  ruches  and  rouleaux  of 
light  blue  velvet.  On  one  side  there  is  a  white  aigrette 
and  full-blown  rose.  The  strings  are  of  blue  ribbon. 

A  puff  bonnet  of  white  silk  tulle,  embroidered  with 
pink  silk,  is  trimmed  with  a  rosette  and  lappets  of 
white  blonde  edged  witli  pink.  lu  front  a  ruche  of 
blonde  with  a  garland  of  hedge-roses  forms  a  diadem. 

Another  puff  bonnet  is  of  black  Spanish  blonde.  It 
is  ornamented  witli  a  smiill  llame-coloured  bird.  A 
coronet  of  leaves  of  the  same  rich  tint  is  placed  in 
front. 

And  a  small  fanchonettc  of  open-work  fancy  straw  is 
trimmed  with  a  coronet  of  blue  ncmophilas ;  at  the 
back  there  is  a  voilette  of  black  tulle ;  the  strings  are 
of  straw-coloured  ribbon. 

Some  of  the  new  straw  bonnets  are  of  the  bourrelet 
shape  described  last  month,  but  the  tiny  fanchon  is 
generally  preferred. 

In  tulle  and  blonde  the  puff  and  the  mantilla  are  the 
most  approved  models,  sometimes  both  being  com¬ 
bined  by  wearing  a  puff  of  feathers  or  flowers  in  front, 
with  a  full  mantilla  veil  at  the  back. 

Very  pretty  hoods  are  made  of  fine  lama  guipure. 
The  guipure  is  white,  with  coloured  patterns  of  blue 
corn-flowers,  purple  violets,  or  many-tinted  field 
flowers,  lliese  very  elegant  capeliucs  will  be  quite 
the  fureur  for  sea-side  coiffures  this  summer ;  at  present 
they  are  worn  as  sorties  de  bal,  forming  at  once  a  hood 
and  mantilla-scarf,  and  being  both  very  light  aiio 
sufficiently  warm. 

We  have  also  been  looking  over  a  number  of  new 
trimmings  for  silk  or  fancy  material  dresses ;  among 
these  we  notice  the  effile  ncige,  or  snow-fringe,  a  very 


pat  on  with  a  heading;  Louis  XV.  tonic,  open  in 
front,  and  continued  into  a  tiny  corselet  over  the 
bodice,  where  it  is  fastened  with  aiguillettes.  The  tunic 
is  rounded  oS  in  front  and  ornamented  with  erdvds  of 
a  darker  shade  of  grey,  on  either  side.  A  long  scarf- 
sash  is  tied  at  the  back. 

Another  costume  has  a  skirt  of  diut-grey  silk  rep ;  it 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  preceding  costume, 
but  there  are  three  rows  of  blue  silk  braid  above  the 
flounce.  Bodice  and  tunic  of  blue  cashmere ;  the  tunic 
is  edged  all  round  with  a  narrow  pleated  quilling, 
above  which  there  are  three  rows  of  grey  fancy  braid ; 
it  is  open  in  front,  and  raised  into  a  puff  at  the  back, 
by  means  of  a  blue  sash  piped  with  grey  silk.  A 
circular  cape  of  grey  silk  trimmed  with  blue  is 
fastened  with  blue  and  grey  rosettes  and  lappets.  It 
is  entirely  lined  with  blue  sUk,  and  completes  the 
walking  toilet. 

A  dress  of  very  light  golden  brown  glace  silk  is 
partly  covered  by  a  looped-up  over-skirt  of  violet  silk, 
and  a  Princess  of  Wales  fichu  of  the  same,  edged 
round  with  a  pleated  quilling.  This  fichu  has  rounded 
lappets,  fastened  in  front  under  a  waistband ;  demi- 
widc  sleeves. 

Another  dress  is  of  blue  and  bright  rose  shot  silk ; 
it  is  made  with  a  double  skirt,  the  first  plain,  the 
second  fully  pleated  at  the  back  and  looped  up  at  the 
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9G0. — Walking  Toilet. 

pretty  narrow  fringe  of  crimped  silk,  headed  by  a  bro¬ 
caded  satin  braid  which  falls  in  small  pointed  Vandykes 
over  it;  the  inedaillon  trimming,  formed  of  ovals  of 
brocaded  silk,  edged  with  narrow  fringe ;  braid  of  dull 
silk,  embroidered  with  raised  satin  flowers ;  pleats  of 
satin,  fringed  with  delicate  marabout  feathers;  gar¬ 
lands  and  various  patterns  of  silk  and  satin  flowers, 
and  foliage  ready  prepared  to  be  worked  in  appliqud 
over  the  dress ;  raised  patterns  worked  in  crochet,  with 
black  or  coloured  purse-silk,  and  silk  guipure  borders 
and  stripes  of  insertion  embroidered  with  black  silk,  or 
worked  in  applique  of  black  satin. 

These  new  and  beautiful  trimmings  replace  with 
great  advantage  the  somewhat  uniform  jet  and  passe¬ 
menterie  ornaments  of  the  last  few  years.  Another 
nouveaute  is  a  set  of  small  white,  black,  or  coloured 
shells,  instead  of  buttons.  The  pearl  shells  are  the 
prettiest.  Wc  also  admired  a  very  pretty  set  of  pink 
coral  shells  with  one  pearl  within  each.  The  car- 
drops,  brooch,  and  sleeve-links  should  be  worn  to 
match  with  the  set  of  buttons.  For  dark  dresses  steel 
and  gold  or  jet  and  gold  shells  are  pretty.  Some  very 
artistic  parures  are  also  made  of  oxydised  silver. 

Among  the  toilets  of  the  month  we  select  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  description : — 

A  spring  costume  of  pearl-grey  silk ;  plain  bodice, 
and  skirt  just  touching  the  ground,  without  any  train, 
tiimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce. 


961. — Walking  Toilet. 
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side  with  ruches.  A  short  double-breasted  Hungarian 
paletot  is  fastened  with  a  wide  sash ;  it  is  trimmed 
with  a  thick  silk  cord,  and  the  front  pieces,  which  are 
completely  crossed  one  above  the  other,  arc  finished  off 
with  handsome  gimp  tassels. 

960.  Illustrations  960  and  961  represent  two  pretty 
spring  walking  toilets.  The  dress  is  made  of  plain 
black  silk.  The  over-garment  of  black  grosde  France 
forms  a  paletot  in  front,  and  a  long  pelerine  at  the 
back,  ornamented  with  satin  cross-strips.  The  pelerine 
is  edged  with  a  deep  fringe.  Crape  bonnet  with  a 
diadem  of  foliage,  and  a  lace  mantilla  fastened  in  front 
with  two  satin  bows. 

961.  This  figure  wears  a  pretty  toilet  of  vcrditjris- 
coloured  foulard,  a  very  fashionable  shade  of  colour. 
The  under-skirt  is  plain,  the  upper  one  forms  a  sort  of 
wide  apron  trimmed  all  round  with  a  pleated  quilling 
and  a  cross-strip  above  it,  and  fastened  at  the  back 
with  two  large  bows  of  ribbon.  The  mantelet  of  the 
same  material  forming  a  pelerine  at  the  back,  and  long 
scarf  lappets  in  front,  is  trimmed  in  the  same  style  all 

'  round,  the  trimming  simulating  a  square  hood  at  the 
back.  This  toilet  can  be  made  of  silk  or  fancy 
material  of  any  colour. 

The  new  fashion  of  looping  up  the  skirt  so  as  to 
form  a  large  puff  at  the  back,  completely  changes 
the  style  of  modem  toilets,  and  calls  vividly  to  mind 
the  modes  of  the  times  of  Louis  XV.  The  sash  is 
frequently  composed  of  a  waistband  to  which  a  wide 
t  Lappet  is  attached  on  cither  side ;  both  lappets  are  then 
tied  together,  or  fastened  with  some  ornament,  midway 
up  the  skirt  at  the  back,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
skirt  is  pulled  up  above  the  sash  and  arranged  into  a 
I  full  puff,  as  before  described ;  the  train  is  thus  con¬ 
siderably  diminished  in  length. 

It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  number  of  the  new 
dresses  one  secs  this  spring  are  of  some  shade  of  grey — 
silver  grey,  dust  grey,  felt  grey,  and  so  on  ;  black  and 
white  chines,  lavender  and  violet  are  also  fashionable 
tints,  so  that  one  would  think  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
ladies  one  meets  in  the  streets  were  in  half-mouming. 

Frequently,  however,  the  grey  dress  is  relieved  by  a 
I  bright  blue,  violet,  or  green  sash  and  trimming.  A 

I  deep  pleated  flounce  is  a  very  favourite  style  of  trim¬ 
ming  for  a  walking  dress  which  has  no  other  ornament 
but  a  sash.  The  latter  may  be  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  and  merely  piped  with  silk  of  a  different 
colour. 

Our  couturieres  are  displaying  much  ingenuity  in  the 
invention  of  new  sashes.  The  last  model  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  is  the  haudrier  sash.  This  ceinture  falls 
on  one  side  in  the  shape  of  a  sort  of  large  crescent, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  bow  with  lappets.  It  reminds 
I ,  -one  of  the  belt  with  which  Cupid  is  represented  to 
bold  his  quiver. 

Tight-fitting  paletots  certainly  are  the  fashion,  and 
Indies  appear  to  think  they  have  been  too  long  hiding  the 
I,  beauties  of  their  slender  waists  under  loose  garments. 
I  A  good  many  walking  costumes  are  made  with  short 
■;  t  tight-fitting  jackets  fastened  with  waistbands, 
j  The  Marie  Antoinette  fichu,  also  very  fashionable, 

!  'displays  a  slight  figure  to  great  advantage, 
j  Other  walking  toilets  are  made  with  short  circular 


capes,  which  are  sometimes  continued  into  long  square 
lappets  in  front,  sometimes  crossed  with  narrow  lappets 
which  form  a  scarf  sash  at  the  back.  Some  of  these 
pelerines  have  a  tiny  pointed  hood  at  the  back.  They 
are  generally  trimmed  with  rouleaux  and  fringe. 

There  is,  in  fact,  such  a  great  variety  of  paletots  and 
mantles  patronised  by  Fashion  this  spring  that  to 
attempt  to  describe  them  all  would  be  useless.  But 
our  illustrations  will  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of 
all  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  models. 

When  speaking  of  bonnets  just  now,  we  forgot  to 
mention  hats,  and  yet  these  also  are  more  varied  in 
shape  than  they  were  last  summer.  Besides  the  flat 
toquet,  there  are  high-crowned  hats,  with  slightly 
turned-up  brim ;  they  are  trimmed  with  a  large 
feather,  thrown  back  over  the  crown. 

Neapolitan  hats  arc  composed  of  a  small  square  piece 
of  plaited  straw  posed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a 
mantilla  veil  flowing  at  the  back. 

And  the  coquettish  little  Watteau  hat  has  a  brim 
edged  with  a  ruche  of  ribbon  and  turned  up  on  one 
side  with  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  a  bow  of  ribbon  or  lace, 
with  long  lappets,  is  placed  at  the  back. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PL.\TE. 

Visiting  Toilet. — A  tulle  bonnet  with  straight 
turned-up  border.  The  crown  is  composed  of  bouil¬ 
lons,  divided  by  torsades  of  coloured  silk.  A  lappet 
of  coloured  tulle  is  crossed  over  the  bonnet,  and 
coming  down  in  front  is  fastened  by  a  jewelled  clasp. 
Torsade  and  tassels  drooping  at  the  back.  Dress 
of  Florentine  alpaca,  gored  and  very  full  at  the 
bottom.  Skirt  touching  the  ground  in  front,  and 
slightly  train-shaped  at  the  back.  The  ornamentation 
consists  of  cross-strips  of  silk  of  ten  widths  and  rouleaux 
to  match.  The  two  wide  widths  of  the  skirt,  which 
have  square  tabs,  are  sewn  on  at  the  upper  edge  only, 
so  as  to  simulate  raised  skirts. 

Indoor  Toilet. — Coiffure  composed  of  strips  of 
guipure  insertion,  forming  a  sort  of  long  square 
gathered  under  the  ribbon  trimming.  Costume  of  white 
cashmere,  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  coloured  silk. 
The  paletot  is  ample  and  loose  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
The  front  part  is  finished  off  on  either  side  by  two 
curved  scallops,  round  on  one  side,  and  cut  with 
straight  angles  at  the  other.  The  back  piece  is  longer, 
and  completed  by  two  sharp  points  in  the  shape  of  a 
fish's  tail.  The  cross-strips  come  down  straight  from 
the  neck,  and  mark  the  outline  of  the  two  points.  The 
first  skirt  is  cut  out,  forming  tabs  pointed  on  one  side, 
rounded  on  the  other.  These  tabs  are  9  inches  long 
on  the  pointed  sides,  and  12i  inches  on  the  rounded 
ones.  The  second  skirt  is  trimmed  under  the  empty 
spaces  of  the  first,  with  four  cross-strips  put  on  in 
straight  lines. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  Eight  to  Nine 
Years  Old. — Straw  toquet  with  a  silk  border  and  bunch 
of  feathers.  Casaque  of  shot-silk  cut  low  and  square, 
with  tabs  buttoning  upon  the  shoulders.  Tlie  skirt  of 
this  casaque  is  cut  out  so  as  to  form  five  large  scal¬ 
lops.  It  is  crossed  in  front  from  right  to  left.  Skirt 
of  white  silk  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  graduated 
size. 
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962. — KjinnoiDERV  Pattern 
FOR  COCVRETTE,  964. 


962  to  964. 

COUVRETTE  IN  CROCHET  AND 

Kmbkuideuv. 

The  design  of  this  couvrette 
is  new  and  very  effective.  'I’he 
ground  is  worked  in  crochet 
imitating  net,  and  raised  pat¬ 
terns  in  white  embroidery  are 
worked  over  it  in  applique.  The 
ground  is  worked  with  crochet 
cotton  No.  12.  Make  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  foundation  chain, 
aud  work  tlie  1st  row :  •  1  double 
in  the  next  stitch.  1  chain,  which 
must  be  oue-sixth  of  an  inch 


963. — Embroidery  Pattern 
FOR  Couvrette,  964. 


long,  missing  1  stitch  under  it;  repeat 
from  *.  The  other  rows  are  worked 
in  the  same  manner,  only  the  double 
stitches  of  every  following  row  are  to 
be  worked  in  the  chain  stitches  of  the 
preceding  one,  always  inserting  the 
needle  into  the  back  chain.  When 
the  crochet  ground  is  completed, 
work  button-hole  stitches  all  round, 
as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  The 
wrong  side  of  the  crochet  is  the  right 
side  of  the  cover.  Wet  the  ground  a 
little,  stretch  it  even,  and  iron  it. 

'Fhen  work  the  raised  patterns  from 
Nos.  962  and  963,  and  sew  them  on 
the  cover  on  the  uTong  side  with 
small  stitches,  ns  can  be  seen  in  964. 

965,  966.— Crociiet  Pinafore  for 
filRLS  FROM  Two  TO  FoUR  YeARS  OlD. 

This  pinafore  is  worked  with  fine  nr-  'n 
white  knitting  cotton.  The  pretty  CROCK 

patterns  of  the  centre  and  border  are 
suitable  also  for  antimacassars,  &c.  Begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pinafore  on  a  sufficiently  long  founda¬ 
tion  chain,  aud  work  from  a  good  paper  pattern  as 
follows : — 

1st  row:  Alternately  1  treble,  1  chain,  missing  1 
stitch  under  the  last. 

2nd  row ;  1  double  on  the  next  chain  stitch  of  the 
preceding  row,  *  6  chain,  1  treble  pattern  as  follows ; — 

1  treble  on  the  next  chain  stitch  but  one  of  the 


preceding  row,  which  is  only  half 
cast  off,  then  1  treble,  which  is  cast 
off  entirely  (there  are  now  2  loops  on 
the  needle),  2  half-finished  treble  on 
the  next  chain  stitches,  which  are  cast 
off  together  with  the  2  loops  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  needle ;  lastly,  cast  off  the 
2  last  loops  on  the  needle  in  1  hxip ; 
5  chain,  1  double  on  the  next  chain 
stitch  but  one  of  the  preceding  row ; 
rej)eat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

3id  row :  2  treble  in  the  2nd  of  the 
5  chain  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  the  1st  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  IS  only  half  finished,  aud  is  cast 
off  with  the  2nd  entirely  completed 
treble  stitch  ;  •  5  chain,  1  double 
between  the  twice  2  treble  of  the  next 
treble  stitch  pattern,  5  chain ;  a  treble 

Eattem  like  that  of  the  2ud  row ;  but 
ere  the  first  2  treble  are  workwl  in 
the  last  chain  stitch  but  one  U  furt 
’zr  1 INAIORE.  the  next  double  stitch ;  the  other  two 
treble  in  the  2nd  chain  stitch  nfiir 
these  double  stitches.  Keprat  from  *.  No.  966  shows 
a  part  of  the  centre,  with  insertion,  full  size.  When 
the  centre  of  the  pinafore  is  completed  in  the  almve- 
incntioned  pattern,  edge  it  at.  the  top  aud  sides  with  a 
row  of  double  stitches,  working  in  the  loose  ends  of 
cotton ;  then  edge  it  with  the  following  strip  of  inser¬ 
tion  : — Work  first  a  row  of  open-work  treble  stitches, 
like  those  at  the  bottom ;  increase,  of  course,  sufficiently 
at  the  corners.  Then  Avork  the  following  round  (rf 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


rosettes: — Begin  at  one 
of  the  upper  corners  of 
the  centre,  and  work  * 
d  long  treble  in  the 
next  three  stitches  of 
the  opr-n  work  treble 
round;  2 chain, missing 
'2  stitches  of  the  pre- 
under 


P  ceding  round 

tlu  in  ;  1  long  treble  in 

tlie  following  stitches  \ 

of  the  ])rcceding  round, 

A  :i  chain,  missing  3 

Jgl  stitches  under  them ; 

1  lung  treble  in  the  ^8^9 
following  stitches  of 
the  preceding  round ; 

^  3  times  alternately  5  n 

chain,  1  double  in 
the  just  finished  long 
treble;  then  5  chain, 
anil  going  back  1 
double  on  each  of  the 
2  chain  stitches  divideil 
by  1  treble  of  the  preceding  round  which 
are  between  the  last  stitch  and  tlic  pre¬ 
ceding  long  treble  one;  between  the  2 
double  5  chain  ;  then  5  chain,  and  on  the 
next  single  long  treble  stiU  h  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  1  double,  .">  chain.  I«astly,  2  double 
divided  by  o  chain  on  the  three  chain 
which  arc  between  the  2  long  treble.  One 


9(19,— tlEATHEB  Flower. 


968.— Feather  Flower, 


middle  stitch  of  the  7  double  of  the  preceding  round ; 
3  chain,  4  double  divided  by  9  chain  round  the  chain 
stitch  scallop  of  the  preceding  round ;  3  chain,  1  double 
on  the  middle  chain  stitch  of  the  opi-n-work  treble 
round  always  between  the  7  chain ;  3  chain,  3  double 
divided  by  5  chain  round  the  chain  stitch  scallop  of 

the  1st  round ; 

side  of  the  la¬ 
pels  work  the 
same  narrow 
border  as  that 
round  the  neck 
of  the  pinafore ; 
round  the  other 
sides  work  the 
wider  border. 
Then  draw  a 


rosette  of  the  strip  of  insertion  is  then  completed.  Work 
now  2  chain,  missing  2  stitches  under  them,  and  repi'at 
from  *  till  the  pinafore  is  bordered  all  round  with  a 
round  of  these  rosettes.  'Ihen  work  an  open-work 
treble  round  as  before,  llie  pinafore  is  edged  round 
the  neck  with  a  narrow  border,  and  with  a  wide  one 
all  round.  The 
narrow  border 
is  worked  in  the 
following  man¬ 
ner  : — 1  double 
on  every  chain 
stitch  of  the 
open  -  work 
treble  round ;  1 
purl  (.^  chain,  1 
double  in  the 
Ist)  between  al¬ 
ways  2  double 
stitches.  The 
wider  border 
round  the  rest 
of  the  ]>iuafore 
is  worked  in  2 
rounds  as  fol¬ 
low  s  :  —  Ist 
round  :  .\lter- 
nately  7  double 
in  the  next  7 
double  of  the 
preceding  Mund, 

5  chain,  mis.sing 
3  stitches  of  the 
preceding  round 
under  them.  2nd 
round:  1  double 
on  the  1  st  double 
of  the  preceding 
round;  *.3 chain, 

2  double  divided 
by  5  chain  in  flie 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


coloured  ribbon-velvet  through  the  rosette  round  of  the 
pinafore ;  then  sew  on  the  lapels,  and  ornament  them 
■with  bows  of  ribbon-velvet.  The  shoulder-straps  are 
made  of  the  above-mentioned  strip  of  insertion  and 
wide  border.  Ribbon-velvet  is  drawn  through  the 
open-work  rows.  The  shoulder-straps  are  then  sewn 
on  at  the  top  of  the  pinafore,  and  buttoned  down  over 
it  at  the  side,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration. 

967.— Lace  Border  in  Darned  Netting. 

This  border  can  be  used  for  trimming  covers, 
curtains,  cushions,  &c.  Dam  a  strip  of  netting  9  holes 
wide  in  point  d’esprit  and  linen  stitch.  It  is  worked 
round  with  button-hole  stitches  at  one  edge,  and  the 
netted  ground  is  cut  away  outside.  It  may  be  darned 
with  thread  instead  of  cotton. 

968  and  969. — Sprays  of  Floivers  in  Feathers  for 
Bouquets  in  Vases. 

These  elegant  sprays  of  flowers  are  made  of  white 
pigeon  feathers.  They  are  suitable  for  bouquets, 
trimming  children’s  hats,  vases,  and  so  on.  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  making  sprays  like  these  was  given  in  No.  95, 
page  126. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  Seventeen,  eighteen — maids  are  waiting.” 

Old  Kursery  Rhyme. 

CCORDING  to  the  Saturday  Review,  they  are  not 
only  waiting,  but  likely  to  wait  long  enough  for 
husbands.  Though  proverbially  correct,  the  “  Reviler,” 
as  it  is  often  termed,  is  •wrong  in  fancying  that  the 
“  girl  of  the  period”  is  not  “  about  to  marry.”  A 
glance  at  the  piles  of  letters  now  before  the  Silkworm 
would  quickly  undeceive  the  contributor  of  that  article, 
and  demonstrate  that  the  merry  maids  of  England  are 
just  as  busy  as  their  grandmothers  were,  years  agone, 
in  providing  trousseaux  and  bridal  decorations;  and 
these  letters,  with  few  exceptions,  contain  sensible 
questions  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  the  writers  are 
more  careful  about  the  solid  “  substratum”  of  under¬ 
clothing  than  occupied  with  the  ever-changing  fashions 
of  dresses  and  mantles.  The  Silkworm  cannot  too  much 
commend  this  anxiety  to  attain  exquisite  neatness  in 
the  less  showy  parts  of  the  wardrobe,  and  believes,  and 
hopes  she  always  will  believe,  in  spite  of  “  fast  girls” 
and  critical  reviewers,  in  the  good  sense,  good  taste, 
and  goodness  of  the  maidens  of  our  day. 

There  are  numbers  of  outfitters  for  ladies  and  children 
in  this  metropolis,  but  the  Silkworm  places  confidence 
in  few  houses  only,  and  on  reflecting  upon  the  trous¬ 
seaux  (not  a  few)  she  has  selected  for  ladies  during 
the  past  year,  she  finds  that  those  outfits  provided  by 
Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  have  given  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  as  to  work,  materials,  price,  &c.  Last  year  I 
selected  many  outfits  at  vario'as  prices — at  £20,  £60. 
and  £100.  In  the  trousseaux  for  £100,  as  may  be 
imagined,  there  are  to  be  seen  some  exquisite  specimens 
of  work.  I  do  only  justice  to  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne’s 
admirable  system  when  I  state  that  the  same  patterns 
are  used  in  the  £20  trousseaux  as  in  the  £100,  although 
materials  and  trimming  are  necessarily  different.  The 
needlework  is  done  by  the  same  “  hands”  in  every  case. 


In  the  larger  outfits  rich  white  worked  jupons  are  to 
be  noticed.  They  are  gored  nicely  and  embroidered  in 
rich  raised  satin  stitch  in  various  new  patterns;  the 
embroidery  extends  rather  more  than  a  foot  up  the 
petticoat.  The  designs  are  floral,  geometrical,  Grecian, 
and  mixed.  The  embroidery  is  worked  in  Switzerland 
by  the  best  Swiss  workers;  some  of  the  edges  are 
scalloped,  but  the  prettiest  are  embroidered  on  the  hem, 
which  gives  a  superbly  rich  appearance.  Other  petti¬ 
coats  are  made  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion, 
and  fine  cambric  muslin  tucks  between ;  the  tucks  are 
placed  longways,  not  round  the  skirt. 

I  saw  some  lovely  jupons  with  worked  medallions,  set, 
as  it  were,  in  a  lace  frame,  and  inserted  in  the  jaconet 
or  longcloth.  Muslin  petticoats  were  shown  with  frills 
headed  with  Cluny  lace ;  each  fold  of  the  frill  is  stitched 
down,  and  thus  is  easily  washed  and  ironed. 

Then  I  saw  some  dressing-gowns  which  were  made  in 
embroidered  mu.slin,  and  trimmed  with  ribbon  and 
Maltese  lace  a  la  Watteau,  and  others  in  white  pique 
and  brillante  muslin  ;  these  are  trimmed  with  washing 
calico  of  various  colours,  covered  with  insertion  edged 
with  lace ;  they  arc  open  down  the  front,  and  can  bo 
closed  by  bows  of  ribbon  which  tie  across.  “  Shells” 
of  ribbon  are  placed  in  three  rows  round  the  hem  of 
these  elegant  dressing-gowns. 

Another  brillante  dressing-gown  is  made  with  three 
rows  of  narrow  ribbon  covered  with  Danish  lace.  On 
the  front  opening  a  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  tiimmcd  to 
match  crosses  in  front  and  tics  at  the  waist,  fonning  a 
graceful  cape  and  sash.  Then  there  is  the  old  but 
ever-welcome  “  yoke”  shape,  and  the  new  frills  of  lace 
and  ribbon  suit  this  admirably;  a  sash,  too,  is  worn 
with  it.  This  dressing-gowm  is  made  in  cambric 
muslin,  brillante,  pique,  white,  and  coloured  printed 
and  plain  flannel.  I  saw  numerous  white  and  coloured 
dressing-jackets,  quite  short,  with  large  sleeves  to  slip 
easily  over  a  dress  if  required.  They  are  trimmed 
with  work,  frills,  or  lace,  and  are  ornamented  with 
ribbon  bows  of  new  shape.  They  arc  made  with  or 
without  capes.  The  Princess  Morning-gown  makes 
a  very  convenient  shaped  dressing-gown,  and  Mrs. 
Addley  Bourne  finds  that  it  is  much  approved  of  by 
her  customers.  She  makes  it  to  fasten  across  the 
bosom  and  skirt  or  straight  down  the  front  with  large 
pearl  buttons,  or  with  bows  of  plain  ribbon  with  gimp 
rosettes  and  tassels. 

But  the  Indian  dressing-gowns  are  worthy  of  remark. 
They  are  made  of  fine  linen  embroidered  with  “brode- 
ries  a  jours,"  which  on  that  material  lasts  for  ‘‘  ever 
and  a  day.”  Chemises  are  also  made  for  India  in  very 
fine  linen  of  the  Dagmar  shape,  with  space  left  between 
the  tucks  for  embroidering — left  to  be  worked  by  natives 
whose  exquisite  needlework  and  quaint  designs  far 
excel  ours.  The  Countess  chemise  is  of  very  elegant 
shape,  the  sleeves  being  entirely  formed  of  bands  of 
work,  edged  with  lace,  and  is  useful  for  evening 
wear  now  the  ball-dress  sleeve  is  a  bow  of  ribbon 
or  an  edging  of  tulle.  Drawers  arc  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  all  the  chemises;  but  most  ladies  prefer 
them  with  five  or  seven  tucks,  and  insertion  and  lace 
or  worked  edge.  Camisoles  are  made  in  cambric,  in 
jaconet,  and  in  muslin,  and  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of 
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passing  them  over  the  head  they  are  made  to  open  in 
front.  Camisoles  are  from  3s.  6d.  to  158.  6d.,  according 
to  the  work  and  trimming. 

Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  has  also  designed  a  new  petti¬ 
coat  body  of  most  useful  shape  for  those  ladies  who 
consider  the  camisole  sets  in  too  full  folds  round  the 
waist.  Mrs.  Bourne  also  keeps  Thomson’s  glove¬ 
fitting  corset,  the  most  perfect  stay  made,  price  12s.  Cd. 
This  stay  was  ably  described  in  our  January  number, 
to  which  I  refer  my  readers.  Handkerchiefs  were 
shown  me  in  various  qualities  for  the  pocket,  and  half¬ 
handkerchiefs  for  the  neck,  trimmed  and  edged  with 
worked  rosettes,  lace,  &c.  They  are  very  beautiful, 
and  so  fine  and  delicate!  Plain  hem-stitched  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  are  much  used  for  morning  toilet ;  they  are 
now  worn  with  three  hem-stitched  tucks.  Night¬ 
dresses  are  made  with  stand-up  collars;  of  these  the 
Helena  and  Belgravia  are  the  nicest.  They  are  made 
with  “yokes,”  and  are  beautifully  trimmed.  The 
Helena  is  Ss.  fid.  and  10s.  Cd.,  the  Belgravia  22s.  Cd. 
In  the  February  number  of  this  ^lagazine  an  infant’s 
wardrobe  was  described.  I  have  seen  all  the  dear 
little  clothing  prepared  for  “baby”  by  Mrs.  Bourne, 
who  certainly  treats  the  subject  of  layettes  con  amore. 
She  has  the  loveliest  robes  possible  in  quite  new  style 
for  313.  Cd.,  and  for  ICs.,  18s.,  and  218.,  very  neat 
and  nicely-trimmed  plainer  robes.  IV  hen  we  contrast 
these  moderate  prices  with  the  £3  38.,  £5  5s.,  £15  15s. 
of  many  baby-linen  shops,  Mrs.  Bourne’s  terms  come 
out  very  favourably  when  we  consider,  as  we  are  bound 
to  do,  the  beauty  of  her  work  and  materials. 

But  having  bought  our  trousseau,  and  intending  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  it  to  Italy,  it  must  be  packed  in  a 
way  likely  to  keep  its  charms  from  crushing,  its  fresh¬ 
ness  from  rough  usage ;  above  all,  we  must  be  able  to 
find  every  article  we  require.  Our  tour  is  likely  to  be 
long,  and  as  chaque  pays  a  ses  coutumes,  so  chaque  com- 
missionnaire  has  his  own  particular  method  of  trying 
the  strength  of  a  portmanteau,  the  durability  of  a  tra¬ 
velling  trunk.  At  Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons’,  1,  Edwards- 
Btreet,  Portman-square,  we  shall  find  exactly  what  we 
want.  Our  fair  bride  must  have  a  Bonnet-tray 
Imperial,  which  will  hold  three  bonnets  or  hats,  her 
parasol,  boots,  linen  for  a  month’s  use,  dresses,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  gloves,  and  collars,  a  separate  case  for  each 
of  these  last.  It  is  made  in  solid  leather,  and  has  no 
iron  at  all  about  it,  bands  of  solid  leather  being  placed 
as  strengtheners,  and  riveted  instead  of  sewn  on.  The 
lock  is  patent  and  has  two  keys,  one  in  gold  for  the 
mistress,  one  in  steel  for  the  lady’s-maid.  The  handles 
slide  in  leather  sockets,  and  lie  quite  flat  against  the 
sides,  so  that  if  the  trunk  falls  it  rests  “  squarely”  on 
the  ground,  instead  of  toppling  over.  The  advantage 
of  these  solid  leather  portmanteaus  is  great,  as  after 
many  years’  service  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
re-made  one  inch  smaller  every  way,  but  as  good  as 
new.  The  price  is  from  £4  to  £6,  according  to  the  size. 

Then  the  Railway  Basket  Imperial,  covered  with 
strong  tarpaulin,  will  be  required  for  the  bulk  of  the 
dresses,  ami  the  dividing  tray  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Cloth,  merino,  stuff,  and  silk  dresses  are  placed  below 
the  tray;  muslin,  tarlatan,  and  ball  dresses  above  it. 
A  good  lock  and  strap  secures  this  capital  invention 


for  the  transit  of  trimmed  dresses.  The  price  is  from 
£2  12s.  to  £6. 

Then  our  bride  will  be  expected  to  pay  short  visits, 
and  for  this  purpose  wants  a  light  dress  case,  that  will 
go  under  the  seat  of  a  railway-carriage.  It  will  take  two 
dresses,  hat,  and  dressing-case,  and  necessaries  for  a 
three  days’  visit;  price  from  £1  10s.  to  £1  16s.  And 
the  Visiting  Imperial  will  also  form  a  necessary  article 
in  the  outfit  of  many  ladies.  This  consists  of  a  leather 
imperial,  with  movable  compartments  for  riding-hat, 
collars,  bonnet,  boots  and  shoes,  habit,  linen,  and 
dresses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  compact  portmanteaus 
for  a  short  run  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  a  long  run 
with  the  hounds,  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  Silkworm’s 
lot  to  examine.  The  price  is  from  £4  lOs.  to  £5  12s. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  the  bridegroom ;  for  him  there 
is  the  solid  leather  Turnover  Portmanteau,  which  has 
the  leather  riveted  instead  of  being  sewn;  the  edges 
are  thus  far  stronger  than  when  sewn  in  the  usual  way. 
This  convenient  portmanteau  has  separate  compart¬ 
ments  for  shirts  and  boots.  The  price  is  £6  10s.  to 
£7  18s. 

The  Quadruple  Portmanteau  is  useful  for  gentlemen, 
and  has  four  compartments ;  but  the  nicest  gentleman’s 
portmanteau  to  my  fancy  is  the  Solid  Leather  Expand¬ 
ing  Portmanteau.  It  is  made  in  white  and  black 
leather,  and  ranges  from  £3  to  £5  in  price.  The  square 
hat-cases,  too,  I  must  notice.  They  hold  the  chimney¬ 
pot  hat  and  dress  clothes,  and  compartment  for  boots. 

The  Gladstone  Bag  is  very  convenient.  It  is  made 
in  black  enamelled  and  brown  eowhide.  It  expands 
sufficiently  to  contain  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe  for  a 
fortnight’s  use,  or  can  be  used  small  enough  to  hold 
only  the  necessaries  for  one  day’s  use.  I  must  not  omit 
to  remind  my  readers  of  the  speciality  of  Messrs.  Cave 
and  Sons,  the  Victoria  Quinquepartite  Expanding 
Basket  with  its  five  most  useful  compartments.  It  is 
the  best  travelling  companion  the  Silkworm  has  yet 
had,  and  deserves  the  success  it  has  obtained.  The 
Silkworm  has  sent  these  baskets  to  Switzerland  and 
Italy  for  ladies,  who  have  expressed  the  great  comfort 
they  are,  and  the  satisfaction  they  have  given  in  every 
case.  The  price  is  from  £4  4s.  to  £6. 

But  it  is  not  only  of  trunks  and  portmanteaus  that  I 
have  to  spin.  The  pretty  garden  and  rocking  chairs 
must  not  be  forgotten,  and  of  these  an  endless  variety 
may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Cave’s.  They  are  made  in  light 
and  dark  cane  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  in  curious  and 
quaint  patterns ;  croquet  chairs,  and  stools,  and  garden 
seats  of  every  kind  were  shown  me;  chair  screens, 
washstand  screens,  and  linen  baskets,  both  for  soUed 
and  clean  linen,  and  also  large  strongly-made  square 
willow  baskets  for  carrying  stores  of  linen  to  the  sea¬ 
side  or  country,  or  for  sending  weekly  to  the  laundress. 
They  are  provided  with  straps  and  two  keys,  and  cost 
from  £1  Is.  to  £1  158.  They  can  be  lined  with  water¬ 
proof  for  5s.  extra.  Linen  is  so  extremely  heavy  that 
it  destroys  boxes  and  trunks,  and  the  willow  hampers 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  carriage  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  receptaele. 

I  noticed  lovely  workbaskets  for  ladies’  use,  flower 
basket  and  stands  to  contain  a  handsome  pot,  to  hold  a 
I  flower-pot,  and  conceal  the  “  original  red”  earthen  one. 
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The  new  basket  fenders  I  like  extremely.  They  are 
made  in  white  and  gold  and  brown  and  gold,  and 
replace  the  steel  fender  in  summer  time.  They  are 
filled  with  plants  and  ferns,  placed  in  a  tin  tray,  and, 
while  forming  the  prettiest  possible  “  ornament  for  your 
fire-stoves,”  are  not  rusting  your  steel  fender  and  irons, 
and  ruining  your  housemaid’s  temper.  Those  ladies 
who  wish  to  try  these  novel  and  pretty  fenders  should 
send  the  size,  both  length  and  depth,  of  their  steel 
fenders,  and  they  will  receive  patterns  and  prices  by 
return  of  post. 

I  next  examined  some  mats  for  placing  in  front  of 
washing-stands.  They  are  made  of  India  matting, 
printed  in  colours,  and  are  very  neat  and  useful. 
Moldavian  screens  were  also  shown.  These  have 
groups  of  flowers  drawn  in  the  centre,  and  gracefully 
outlined  borders.  They  are  used  as  screens  to  blinds,  &c. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  the  various 
baskets  for  flowers,  work,  hall,  carriage,  &c.,  that  I 
saw,  but  I  must  mention  that  Japanese  work-baskets 
are  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons’. 

I  next  visited  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street,  to  in¬ 
spect  the  dresses  just  sent  over  from  Paris,  and  found 
my  expectations  as  to  their  style  fully  realised.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  a  robe  of  French  grey  silk  with 
tallier  front,  the  train  being  fastened  to  the  front  with 
large  Pompadour  rosettes,  and  trimmed  with  a  darker 
shade  of  grey,  cut  on  the  cross ;  the  back  widths,  which 
are  fulled  in,  are  raised  in  a  “bouffant”  by  a  sash 
with  long  fringed  ends.  The  body,  which  is  cut  square 
in  front,  rather  lower  at  the  back  of  the  neck  than 
usual,  is  trimmed  with  a  trellit  of  the  dark  grey,  piped, 
and  the  sleeves  correspond,  with  the  addition  of  Pom¬ 
padour  rosettes  on  the  shoulders.  Another  dress  was 
shown  of  violet  silk  rich  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  full 
fluting,  bound  with  satin  above  the  edge  of  the  dress ; 
the  hem,  cut  bias,  lay  below  this;  rosettes  with  fine 
crochet  centres  and  fringe  are  placed  at  equal  distances 
round  this  elegant  skirt. 

Then  I  saw  a  short  costume,  by  far  the  most  elegant 
of  any  yet  shown.  It  is  of  rich  gros-grain  silk  of  the 
prettiest  shade  of  bright  lavender  possible ;  a  fluting  o! 
lace  is  placed  a  foot  deep  up  the  skirt,  with  a  “  fluffy” 
heading  of  black  silk  and  lace.  Over  this  costly  jupon 
a  black  silk  mantle  is  worn,  with  lace  corresponding  to 
that  on  the  jupon  falling  as  low  as  the  edge  of  the 
ruche;  Pompadour  rosettes  catch  up  the  mantle  on 
each  side ;  a  long  and  richly-ornamented  sash  falls  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  edge  of  the  petticoat.  The  lace  is 
composed  of  Bru-ssels  medallions,  arranged  on  a  ground 
of  fine  Maltese.  The  effect  is  superb.  Another  dress 
of  delicate  grey  was  made  in  the  VV'atteau  style,  and 
trimmed  with  two  shades  of  violet.  Another  of  pearl- 
grey  was  ornamented  with  rich  flutiugs  of  silk  and 
black  lace;  a  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  of  black  lace 
crossed  over  the  shoulders,  and  formed  a  sash  reaching 
to  the  hem  of  the  train.  Another  has  a  jupon  of 
crossed  bands  of  dark  grey  silk ;  over  this  a  train 
skirt  is  caught  up  by  tassels,  with  ornaments  of  rich 
silk  embroidery  and  passementerie.  Both  dresses  and 
mantles  are  looped  up  it  la  Pompadour,  and  give  a 
peculiarly  stylish  .appearance  to  the  figure. 

Then  I  saw  a  quaint-lookiug  box,  about  16  inches 


long,  and  perhaps  10  or  12  inches  wide,  covered  all 
over  with  Chinese  characters.  On  opening  this  pretty 
box  I  saw  striped  violet  and  white  satin  for  a  jupon,  a 
dress  of  French  foulard  silk,  and  a  large  fashionable 
sash  of  black  and  violet,  the  bands  of  colour  being  of 
unequal  widths.  Messrs.  Jay  have  these  foulard  dresses 
in  grey,  blue,  and  violet  shades,  with  satin  jupons  and 
sashes  to  suit  each  costume. 

After  these  rich  dresses  I  examined  the  Parisian 
bonnets  and  coiffures.  One  elegant  bonnet  is  of  white 
blonde,  of  the  Marie  Stuart  shape ;  a  pearl  butterfly  of 
exquisite  beauty  quivers  in  the  centre,  and  a  coquet  of 
marabout  feathers  with  pearl  drops  coinpleti'S  the  fairy 
bttle  chapeau.  Another  is  of  white  chip  and  violet 
satin ;  the  front,  though  round,  is  very  high ;  a  delicate 
fringe  of  feathers  falls  over  the  chignon.  A  black 
embroidered  tulle  bonnet  has  a  fichu  falling  over  the 
chignon,  and  caught  in  the  front  with  a  humming-bird. 
Another  chapeau  has  a  mantilla  fichu  falling  on  the 
shoulders,  tied  with  black  satin  lace  and  moss-rosebuds, 
and  rosebud  and  pearl  flowers  are  set  high  up  on  the 
bonnet,  forming  a  most  elegant  coiffuie  for  a  brunette. 
Tulle  strings  are  worn  with  most  of  the  new  bonnets. 
White  chip  is  very  fashionable.  I  saw  one  bonnet  made 
of  it  trimmed  with  gra.ss,  and  a  large  enamelled  beetle 
on  the  grass.  The  insect  looked  almost  too  life-like. 
Another  bonnet  was  composed  of  white  tulle  with  pearl 
flowers  and  aigrette  of  heron’s  plume.  Diadems  of 
steel  and  gold  being  still  worn,  Messrs.  Jay  have  them 
mounted  on  velvet  with  lace  and  flowers  for  evening 
wear,  as  well  as  many  elegant  chignon  onmments. 

After  the  bonnets  1  glanced  at  the  parasols,  the  newest 
forms  of  which  are  extremely  ugly,  being  flat  like 
round  dishes,  and  in  two  colours  of  silk  ;  but  Messrs. 
Jay  have,  besides  these,  some  very  pretty  square 
parasols  in  rich  coloured  silks,  witli  short  thick  fringes. 
While  lingering  over  these  novel  sun-shades  and  discuss¬ 
ing  Parisian  modes,  &c.,  with  the  courteous  proprietors 
of  this  maf/asin  de  luxe,  I  observed  on  the  inuch-talked- 
of  co-operative  societies,  when  I  was  informed  that  s 
practice  1  had  long  thought  had  ceased  was  still  in 
existence — I  allude  to  giving  premiums  on  sales  effected 
to  the  assistants  of  the  shops.  The  premium  was  given 
originally  by  those  who  would  not  pay  a  sufiicient  ^ 
salary  to  their  shop-people,  who  were  compelled  to 
press  customers  to  purchase  articles  they  did  not  want 
in  order  to  obtain  a  living.  lu  some  well-known  shops 
this  evil  has  reached  to  such  a  height  that  it  works  its 
own  cure,  and  Ladies  are  afraid  to  enter  doors  where 
they  know  a  persecution — nothing  less — will  follow  on 
their  inquiring  for  a  p.aj)er  of  pins  or  a  yard  of  ribbon. 
Ladies  will  soon  detect  the  premium-giving  shops  by 
the  pressing  anxiety  of  the  assistants,  and  will  do  wdl 
to  avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a  lady 
than  to  be  worried  into  buying  articles  she  does  not 
require.  Messrs.  Jay  were  among  the  earliest  to  abolish 
this  custom,  which  is  of  little,  because  uncertain,  benefit 
to  the  assistants,  and  a  serious  evil  to  customers,  who 
are  compelled  to  pay  salaries  when  they  believe  they 
are  buying  mantles  and  dresses. 

Before  leaving  Messrs.  Jay,  the  Silkworm  must  notice 
the  exquisite  (quality  of  the  “  widow's  crape,”  a  specuJ 
quality  manufactured  for  their  house  only.  AVidoT 
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ladies  will  find  these  crapes  very  durable,  as  well  as  of 
a  rich  mourning  black  shade.  The  good  taste  and 
elegance  displayed  in  the  mourning  dresses  and  mantles 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

After  leaving  Messrs.  Jay  I  went  to  Messrs.  Wheeler 
and  Co.,  210,  Kegent-street,  to  inspect  their  peculiar 
gloves,  as  requested  by  several  of  my  correspondents. 
These  gloves  are  particularly  well  cut,  and  have  a 
coloured  instead  of  the  usual  white  top ;  of  course  this 
lasts  clean  much  longer  than  the  white  tops,  which  are 
soon  soiled  by  contact  with  the  wrist.  These  gloves 
are  also  perfumed;  they  cost  48.  4d.  per  pair,  and  last 
out  two  pairs  of  ordinary  gloves.  They  are  stitched  in 
colours,  very  prettily  contrasted  with  the  colours  of 
the  gloves,  and  they  are  very  well  sewn  and  have 
durable  buttons.  Messrs  Wheeler  and  Co.  evidently 
pay  great  attention  to  this  kind  of  glove-making.  They 
have  also  a  good  Paris  glove  at  2s.  6d.  in  all  colours 
and  sizes. 

But  I  must  not  leave  the  West-End  without  a  glance 
at  Mr.  Peter  Robinson’s  new  moires,  of  which  the 
Queen  has  selected  severaL  These  dresses  arc  shot, 
and  have  a  wonderfully  rich  appearance;  they  arc  called 
crystal  moires,  and  are  made  in  blue  and  green,  white 
and  cerise,  brown  and  blue,  brown  and  green,  purple 
and  black,  and  gold  and  black ;  the  effect  of  the  moire 
water  on  the  shot  is  excellent.  I  noticed  some  lovely 
dresses  of  “  Yokohama  grey,”  a  Japanese  moire;  these 
are  trimmed  with  satin  in  green,  black,  and  various 
colonrs.  I  saw  chine  silks  with  delicate  flowers  on  the 
chine  ground,  natural  and  life-like.  Manufacturers 
now  study  botany,  and  flowers  are  chosen  correctly  as 
to  stamen  and  petals,  and  our  dresses  sometimes  imitate 
the  splendour  of  the  “  lilies  that  toil  not.” 

I  then  called  on  Kate  Duffle,  hearing  that  she  had 
some  new  veils — new :  that  pleased  me,  for  these  square 
and  pointed  face  veils  are  now  old,  and  possess  but 
little  grace.  I  saw  a  very  handsome  veil  in  embroidered 
tulle ;  it  falls  prettily  over  the  face,  and  has  two  long 
ends  that  cross  under  the  chignon,  and  tie  loosely  in 
front,  or  are  fastened  with  a  flower,  bird,  or  bow  a  few 
inches  below  the  chin.  This  veil  can  be  worn  over  the 
chignon,  and  tied  in  the  same  way  under  the  chin. 
Another  veil  falls  over  the  chignon,  crosses  in  front  as 
a  fichu,  and  ties  at  the  back  of  the  w'aist  like  a  sash ; 
it  is  made  of  spotted  tulle,  with  a  trimmed  edge,  and 
is  very  becoming.  The  Algerine  Mantilla  is  semi-veil, 
semi-fichu,  and  can  be  worn  as  a  lace  opera  mantle  or 
as  a  short  mantilla.  The  veil  falls  over  the  face,  but 
is  also  worn  thrown  back.  This  mantilla  is  becoming 
to  fair  and  dark  ladies,  and  is  elegant  in  the  extreme. 
Price  31s.  6d.  Kate  Dufiie  told  the  Silkworm  that 
some  ladies  had  written  for  foulard  Garibaldi  and  skirt 
for  18s.  6d.,  at  her  recommendation.  Of  course  the 
Garibaldi  Jacket  alone  could  be  had  for  that  sum,  as 
really  good  foulard  is  very  expensive,  and,  not  being 
wide  width,  the  jacket  alone  uses  three  yards.  A  good 
foulard  dress  costs  from  £2  Ifls.  to  £3  Ifls.  unmade ; 
but  the  wear  is  “  eternal.”  Kate  Duffle’s  elegant 
“mulberry-leaves”  are  indeed  moderate  in  price;  but 
to  supply  a  ready'.made  foulard  dress  (of  such  foulard) 
for  18s.  6d.  would  puzzle  even  her.  I  saw  the  prettiest 
butterflies  for  the  chignon  in  pearl  and  gold,  waving 


and  quivering  on  a  spring,  and  birds — humming-birds 
— with  gold  beaks  and  tails  set  with  jewels.  Next 
month  I  shall  spin  a  long  yarn  about  the  coiffures  and 
caps,  lingerie,  fScc.,  for  the  brides  elect,  of  whom  I 
spoke  above,  will  not  consider  their  trousseau  com¬ 
plete  without  Kate  Dulfle’s  coiffures,  studs,  and  bijouterie 
of  all  kinds. 

Little  as  the  Silkworm  approves  of  cosmetics,  and  of 
those  who  “  rend  the  face  with  painting,”  she  thinks  a 
due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the 
complexion,  for  many  ladies  are  much  annoyed  by 
finding,  during  the  early  summer,  their  delicate  skin 
freckled,  or  sun-burnt,  or  tanned.  Now,  freckles  are 
simply  hideous,  and  are  far  worse  than  sun-bum, 
which  takes  place  in  dark  skins,  and  often  looks  clear 
and  healthy,  while  freckles,  which  attack  the  fairest, 
look  ugly  and  dirty.  When  a  girl,  freckles  were  the 
bane  of  the  Silkworm’s  existence,  and  nothing  would 
ever  remove  them ;  now,  when  she  is  not  so  particular, 
the  “  Lait  Antephelique”  is  invented  to  cure  them,  and 
most  certainly  does  so.  This  Antephelic  Milk  is  made 
in  Paris,  the  city  whence  many  good  things  come ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  of 
the  fair  daughters  of  Albion,  an  agency  is  established 
in  London,  where  ladies  may  obtain  as  much  as  they 
please  of  this  true  cure  for  freckles.  The  address  is 
Madame  Corinne,  37,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden. 
Both  Madame  Goubaud  and  the  Silkworm  have  per¬ 
sonally  tried  this  valuable  milk,  and  can  thoroughly 
recommend  it.  If  used  in  a  pure  state — that  is,  with¬ 
out  any  water — the  effect  is  to  dry  away  and  remove 
the  thin  outer  skin,  leaving  the  under  skin  perfectly 
white  and  smooth,  exactly  as  the  wax  dolls  are  “  made 
new”  by  carefully  removing  the  upper  layer  of  wax. 
In  fact,  the  wearing  away  of  the  outer  skin  is  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  on  our  foreheads,  hands,  &c. ;  perhaps 
we  notice  the  “  peeling”  of  our  lips  more  than  that  of 
any  other  part,  but  nevertheless  the  whole  outer  skin 
wears  off  and  is  replaced  by  fresh.  The  Antephelic 
Milk  does  this  quickly  instead  of  gradually,  and 
severe  cases  of  freckles  have  been  cured  in  ten 
days.  Experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Lunel  upon 
a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  whose  face  was  almost 
yellow  from  the  innumerable  quantity  of  freckles 
that  covered  it.  Dr.  Lunel  reports — “  The  Antephelic 
Milk  was  used  twice  a  day  during  two  days;  on 
the  third  the  yellowish  hue  had  been  replaced  by  a 
darker  tinge.  This  lasted  six  days ;  on  the  tenth  day, 
greatly  to  my  astonishment,  I  must  say,  I  found  that 
the  freckles  had  entirely  disappeared.” 

'1  his  milk  removes  pimples,  redness,  and  old  marks 
from  the  skin,  which  it  softens  and  preserves.  It 
should  be  used  diluted  with  three-fourths  or  four-fifths 
of  water.  The  price  of  the  Antephelic  Milk  is  5s.  per 
bottle ;  the  postage  is,  of  course,  extra.  The  Silkworm 
will  forward  it  to  any  of  her  country  readers  who 
desire  to  prove,  as  she  has  done,  its  efficacy,  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  bright  sunshine,  instead  of  fearing  to 
encounter  the  bold  kisses  of  the  health  (and  freckle) 
giving  god  of  day.  May  we  all  have  sunshine  indoors 
as  well  as  out  in  this  merry,  merry  mouth  of  May,  and 
complexions  as  fresh  as  Mai-blwmn  ! 

TiIF.  SlLKWOUM. 
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CHRISTENING  ROBE  AND  CRAVA'IS. 


973  to  982. — Infants’  Clothing. 

These  pretty  robes  are  designed  for 
christening  robes  and  robes  de  grande 
toilette.  The  christening  robe  973  is 
made  of  fine  muslin ;  it  fastens  in  front 
slantwise,  and  is  worn  over  a  pink  silk 
under-robe.  The  trimming  of  the  skirt 
consists  of  2  strips  of  muslin,  each  2 
inches  wide,  arranged  in  cross  pleats, 
and  cut  out  in  scallops  the  long  way. 
The  seam  of  this  strip  is  covered  on 
the  straight  side  by  a  strip  of  em¬ 
broidered  insertion  1;|-  inches  wide; 
on  the  scalloped-out  side  sew  on  a 
cross  strip  of  muslin  ^  of  an  inch  wide, 


970  to  972. — Ladies’  Cravats. 

I’hese  cravats  are  made  of  muslin, 
strips  of  Valenciennes  lace  insertion, 
and  embroidered  patterns. 

No.  970  is  a  cravat  with  one  lapjiet. 
It  consists  of  a  strip  of  muslin,  corre¬ 
sponding  in  size  to  that  of  the  neck, 
J  of  an  inch  wide,  on  which  a  strip 
of  Valenciennes  insertion,  ^  an  inch 
wide,  is  sewn,  and  which  is  edged  all 
round  with  Valenciennes  lace  f  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  edge  of  the  strip  of 
insertion  is  hidden  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  muslin  stitched  down  on  either  side. 


970.— Cravat  with  I.Ai>rET. 


972. — Pleated  Cr.wat. 


971. — Cravat  with  Bow 


and  embroidered  in  the  middle  with 
knotted  stitches.  Small  embroidered 
patterns  are  worked  in  applique  on 
the  strip  of  insertion.  The  lappet 
is  made  of  muslin,  strips  of  inser¬ 
tion,  lace,  embroidered  patterns, 
and  strips  of  cambric  muslin. 

No.  971.  Cravat  with  a  bow.  A 
muslin  bow  with  ends  is  fastened  in 
front  on  the  cravat.  These  ends 
are  ornamented  with  insertion,  lace, 
and  embroidery.  The  muslin  is  cut 
away  underneath  the  strips  of  inser¬ 
tion.  The  bow  is  made  of  muslin 
taken  double.  The  knot 
in  the  middle  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  embroi¬ 
dered  pattern,  edged  all 
round  with  lace. 

Cravat  No.  972  consists  / 

of  a  cross  strip  of  muslin,  /i 

29  inches  long,  3|  inches  /« 

wide,  edged  with  a  narrow  /fe 

strip  of  embroidered  in- 
sertion  and  lace,  and  / 
arranged  in  3  pleats  the  [fM 

long  way.  The  pointed  //aRj 

ends  are  ornamented  with 
a  strip  of  insertion  ^ 
an  inen  wide,  with  em- 
broidered  patterns,  and 
tabs  of  insertion  and 
lace  1|  inches  long  and 
2  inches  wide. 


stitched  down  on  both  sides,  and 
hiding  at  the  same  time  the  seam  of 
a  guipure  lace  border  A  an  inch 
wide.  The  insertion  on  the  straight 
side  is  edged  with  similar  lace.  The 
skirt  is  ornamented,  moreover,  in 
front  with  pink  satin  ribbon,  and 
tabs  of  insertion  and  lace.  The 
robe  is  completed  with  bows  of  pink 
satin  ribbon ;  the  bodice  and  sleeve 
are  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  only  is 
gored;  the  rest  is  straight,  and 
is  edged  round  the  bottom  with  a 
wide  hem  and  5  narrow 
tucks. 

Infant’s  robe  No.  982, 
as  well  as  the  robe  bodices 
Nos.  975,  970,  and  977, 
I  have  been  specially  de- 

\  signed  by  Mrs.  Addley 

k\  Bourne,  of  37,  Piccadilly, 

IlV  of  whose  taste  and  exed- 

lent  work  and  materials 
we  have  already  made 
PhX  “  honourable  mention”  in 

KwLa  our  February  number. 

The  robe  is  made  of  fine 
French  cambric  muslin, 
and  is  trimmed  en  tablier 
with  embroidery  insertion 
^  and  graduated  tucks;  the 

body  is  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond,  the  insertion  being 


973. — Christening  Robe. 


INFANTS’  CLOTHING. 


headed  with  coral  stitch  on  both.  The 
front  of  the  skirt  is  gored  ;  nine  fine 
tucks  and  a  deep  hem  are  placed  on  the 
plain  widths  at  the  back.  The  price  is 
31s.  fid.  The  body  No.  97fi  is  composed 
of  fine  lace  insertion  and  real  lace ;  price 
7b.  fid.  The  worked  robe  body  No.  975 
is  made  with  rows  of  fine  worked  inser¬ 
tion  and  edging,  with  tiny  tucks  between ; 


effect  to  the  whole.  The  body  is  made 
entirely  of  lace  and  insertion  to  match. 
The  front  of  another  robe  is  composed  of 
little  fiounces,  with  a  heading  of  insertion 
and  coral  stitch ;  a  fiounce  is  also  placed 
all  round  the  hem  of  the  robe,  floods 
are  made  of  quilted  satin  or  silk  ; 
others  are  richly  braided,  and  trimmed 
with  satin  bows.  Hats  for  boys  and  bon- 
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L.VRES  AND  PENATES. 


LARES  AND  PENATES. 

WE  now  come  to  baths  and  washing  apparatus. 

But  before  glancing  at  the  convenient  bath-rooms 
of  modem  European  invention,  let  ns  see  how  the 
“ancients”  bathed,  and  the  customs  of  the  bath  in 
countries  other  than  England.  The  bath  was  used 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  heroes  of  Homer  not  only  bathed  in  the  sea  or 
rivers,  but  refreshed  themselves  also  in  the  naturally 
warm  springs  and  in  vessels  artificially  heated.  The 
royal  princess  Nausicaa  was  accustomed  to  bathe  in 
the  river  of  Phceacia,  whither  Ulysses  also  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  a  bath  after  his  arrival  in  the  realm  of  Alci- 
nous.  Homer  celebrates  the  streams  of  the  Scamander 
as  being  naturally  warm  and  agreeable  to  bathers,  and 
according  to  the  later  poets,  hot  springs  were  the 
baths  of  the  nymphs.  In  artificial  baths  the  vessel  is 
described  as  of  polished  marble,  like  the  basins  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  baths,  and  seems 
not  to  have  contained  water  itself,  but  to  have  been 
used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  water  was  poured 
over  him.  Thus  a  warm  bath  was  administered  to 
Ulysses  in  the  palace  of  Circe,  and  Teleinachus  was 
led  to  the  bath  by  the  fairest  of  the  slaves  of  Menelaus, 
after  which  he  was  perfumed  with  precious  essences. 
In  the  historical  periods  of  Greece,  bathing-rooms 
were  a  part  of  the  dwellings  of  kings  and  of  wealthy 
citizens,  and  the  laws  of  hospitality  prescribed  the 
immediate  tender  of  a  bath  to  strangers.  There  were 
also  immense  public  baths  to  which  the  citizens  in 
general  resorted,  the  same  apartment  being  used  by 
both  sexes.  At  Athens  baths  were  attached  to  the 
gynmasia,  and  Plato  made  public  baths  one  of  the 
institutions  of  his  perfect  republic.  Thus  the  bath  was 
a  source  of  health  and  pleasure  to  the  Greeks  long 
before  the  Romans  borrowed  the  custom. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  bathing  habits  of  the  Romans, 
derived  from  books,  is  much  extended  by  the  Pompeian 
excavations,  and  by  the  ruins  of  baths  still  in  existence. 
In  the  better  days  of  the  Republic,  according  to  Seneca, 
the  bathing- houses  were  small,  dark,  and  inconvenient. 
They  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
sediles,  and  contained  warm  and  cold  baths  alone. 
It  was  not  until  the  days  of  the  Empire  that  the 
immense  thermae  were  erected  whose  ruins  still  amaze 
the  traveller  and  perplex  the  antiquary.  The  public 
bath  at  Pompeii,  though,  being  destined  for  the  use 
of  a  small  provincial  town,  was  inferior  in  size  and 
appointments  to  those  of  the  capital,  yet  was  similar  to 
them  in  its  internal  arrangements,  and  probably  con¬ 
tained  all  their  essential  parts.  It  occupied  a  plot  of 
ground  of  irregular  figure,  embracing  a  superficial  area 
of  about  10,000  square  feet.  It  contained  two  distinct 
bathing  establishments,  of  which  the  smaller  is  believed 
to  have  been  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  women. 
In  the  men's  baths  is  a  court  about  60  feet  long,  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  a  Doric  portico,  in  which  those  who 
were  waiting  their  turn  for  admission  to  the  thermae 
might  walk  or  rest  upon  the  benches  placed  along  the 
wall.  From  this  court  there  was  a  communication  by 
means  of  a  corridor  with  a  smaller  room — ■/rigidaiium — 
in  the  walls  of  which  holes  are  observed,  which  served 


for  the  insertion  of  pegs,  on  which  the  clothes  of  bathers 
might  be  hung.  I’his  room  was  the  apodijterium  (the 
place  where  the  garments  were  left)  for  those  who 
intended  taking  the  mtatio,  or  cold  bath.  From  it 
another  door  opened  into  an  apartment  in  which  was 
placed  the  natalio,  natatorinm,  pincuia,  or  cold  bath. 
The  piscina  itself  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room ;  it  is 
of  white  marble  and  circular,  12  feet  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  little  more  than  3  feet  in  depth.  The 
interior  is  surrounded  by  a  marble  seat  11  inches  wide, 
placed  2  feet  4  inches  from  the  bottom.  The  water 
was  conducteil  into  the  basin  by  a  bronze  spout,  the 
remains  of  which  can  still  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  the 
chamber.  In  the  bottom  was  an  outlet  by  which  the 
water  could  be  let  out  and  the  piscina  cleaned,  while 
the  rim  is  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe.  From  the 
frigidarium  a  door  opened  into  a  similar  room,  which 
appears  to  be  warmed  by  a  large  portable  fireplace, 
and  was  furnished  with  bronze  seats  placed  along  the 
wall.  This  room  served  as  an  apodijterium  for  those 
who  were  to  use  the  warm  baths,  and  here  the  bathers, 
before  entering  the  caldarium,  were  rubbed  and  anointed 
with  some  of  the  immense  number  of  fragrant  oils  and 
ointments  which  were  employed  by  the  ancients. 
Having  left  his  dress  in  the  tepidarium,  the  bather 
passed  directly  into  the  caldarium.  The  flooring  of 
this  apartment,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  Vitruvius,  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  is 
placed  upon  small  pillars  (suspensurte),  so  that  the 
heat  from  the  furnaces  had  ready  and  free  admission 
beneath  it.  The  walls,  too,  were  hollow;  the  inner 
being  connected  with  the  outer  wall  by  strong  cramps 
of  iron  and  brick,  and  they  thus  formed  one  large  flue 
for  the  circulation  of  the  heated  air.  At  one  end  of 
this  room  was  placed  the  hot  bath.  This  was  a  shallow 
cistern  (alveus'),  15  feet  long  by  4  feet  broad,  and  2J  feet 
in  depth.  It  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  the  bathers  ascended  to  it  by  means  of  two  steps, 
the  top  one  serving  for  a  seat.  On  the  inside  another 
seat  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  cistern  at  about  half 
its  depth.  The  hot  water  was  furnished  by  caldrons 
placed  upon  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  At  the  end  of 
the  room  opposite  the  alivus  was  the  lahruin,  a  huge 
vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
having  a  depth  internally  of  not  more  than  8  inches. 
From  the  centre  projected  a  brass  tube,  probably 
throwing  up  cold  water,  which  was  received  upon  the 
head  of  the  bather  before  he  quitted  the  heated  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  caldarium.  Adjoining  the  caldarium  was 
placed  the  furnace,  over  which  was  set  the  caldron 
for  supplying  hot  water  to  the  baths.  The  women’s 
baths  resembled  those  of  the  men,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apartment  being  smaller  and  the  arrangements 
less  complete — a  testimony  to  the  want  of  gallantry  of 
those  “  good  old  times”  towards  the  ladies. 

The  great  thermae  erected  by  the  emperors  at  Rome 
were  much  more  extensive  and  magnificent  structures. 
The  baths  of  Caracalla  were  1,500  feet  long  by  1,250 
feet  broad.  Besides  the  baths  proper,  they  contained 
a  large  open  place  for  exercise  in  fine  weather,  t 
covered  circular  court  for  the  same  purpose,  libraries, 
halls  for  the  declamations  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
academies  for  instruction,  &c.,  the  whole  profusely 
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adorned  witli  painting,  stucco-work,  and  statuary.  In 
these  immense  establishments  the  apartments  were  not 
only  more  numerous,  but  some  of  them  on  a  very  much 
larger  scale.  Thus  the  natatorium,  or  swimming-bath, 
in  the  celebrated  baths  of  Diocletian,  was  200  feet  long 
by  100  broad,  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  the  whole 
establishment  more  than  18,000  persons  could  bathe  at 
the  same  time.  The  ruins  of  these  gigantic  baths  are 
now  converted  into  a  convent. 

In  the  times  of  the  Republic  the  cold  bath  alone  was 
ordinarily  employed,  but  later  the  hot  air  and  warm 
bath  were  likewise  generally  used.  The  order  in  which 
they  were  taken  varied  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  physicians  or  the  inclination  of  the  bather.  Before 
bathing,  gentle  exercise  was  recommended ;  the  bather 
then  remained  for  some  time  in  the  warm  chamber,  or 
tepidariim,  before  undressing,  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  the  caldarium,  and  after  re.sting  some  time  in  its 
heated  atmosphere  until  perspiration  was  induced,  he 
either  gradually  immersed  himself  in  the  hot-water 
bath  or  had  hot  water  simply  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  then  cold  water  was  poured  over  the  head, 
or  the  bather  plunged  into  the  cold  piscina.  He  was 
next  scraped  with  strigiis,  small  curved  instruments 
made  of  bronze,  dried  and  rubbed  with  linen  cloths, 
and  finally  anointed. 

When  one  bath  alone  was  desired,  it  was  t.aken  just 
before  the  principal  meal,  but  the  luxurious  Romans 
bathed  after  as  well  as  before  their  coma,  and  Corn- 
modus  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  seven  or  eight  baths 
a  day. 

The  Turks  and  Arabs  have,  since  the  decline  of 
Homan  civilisation,  more  particularly  cherished  the 
custom  of  bathing  than  .any  other  nations,  a  fact  which 
is  attributed  to  the  warmth  of  their  climate  and  to  their 
religious  institutions.  The  laws  of  Mohammed  ordain 
five  prayers  daily,  and  an  ablution  of  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet  before  each  of  them.  There  are  many  other 
occasions  for  bathing,  and  the  public  bath  is  os  sure  to 
be  found  in  every  village  as  the  mosque.  The  Turkish 
bath  is  conducted  thus : — ^The  person  first  remains  in  a 
hot  room  until  he  begins  to  perspire  profusely,  during 
which  time  he  drinks  cold  water,  and  wets  his  head 
with  it ;  he  is  then  rubbed  with  wool  and  soap,  after 
which  he  enters  one  of  the  deep  tubs  of  warm  water 
with  which  the  building  is  furnished,  on  leaving  which 
he  is  drenched  with  cold  water  thrown  over  him  in 
small  brazen  saucers.  To  frequent  the  bath  is  even  a 
greater  obligation  than  to  go  to  the  mosque,  .and  it  is 
customary  for  the  women  to  make  it  an  occasion  for 
reunions,  and  after  bathing  to  take  coffee  together. 
The  modern  Turkish  and  Arab  baths  show  the  indolent 
and  effeminate  tastes  of  the  people ;  but  there  are 
remains  of  old  Arab  baths  built  at  the  time  of  the 
Moorish  conquest  in  Barcelona,  Granada,  and  other 
cities  of  Spain,  which  have  a  more  splendid  though  less 
luxurious  character,  and  indicate  a  more  vigorous 
national  spirit.  In  India,  also,  there  are  public  baths 
which  are  associated  with  the  practice  of  shampooing. 
The  bather  is  extended  upon  a  plank,  and  an  attendant 
pours  hot  water  over  him,  presses  and  bends  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  cracks  all  the  joints,  and  continues 
this  operation  of  pouring,  palling,  and  pressing  for 


about  half-an-hour.  He  is  then  rubbed  briskly  with  a 
soft  brush  with  soap  and  perfumes,  rests  for  an  hour, 
and  wakes  invigorated  and  refreshed.  The  women  in 
India  tiike  great  pleasure  in  being  shampooed  by  their 
slaves ;  and  Europeans,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
agree  in  saying  that  it  is  most  agreeable  and  refreshing — 
in  fact,  the  only  real  way  to  enjoy  a  bath. 

In  Egypt  public  bathing  is  a  very  complicated  affair. 
The  bather  having  left  his  clothes  in  the  reception-room, 
walks  through  a  long  gradually-warmed  passage  into 
the  spacious  bathing-room,  in  which  the  steam  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  the  perfumes  of  burning  essences  are 
combined.  He  then  reclines  iipon  a  kind  of  hammock, 
and  w  hen  he  has  perspired  sulliciently  the  operation  of 
shampooing  is  performed  upon  him.  He  then  passes 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  his  head  is  profusely 
covered  with  soap-lather,  and  his  body  with  a  kind  of 
pomatum.  In  two  other  rooms  he  is  washed  with  warm 
and  cold  water,  and  he  returns  to  the  open  air  as  he 
entered,  through  a  long  passage,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  graduated.  The  whole  expense  for  passing 
through  is  about  Is.  fid. ;  but  the  Egyptian  populace 
generally  prefer  to  bathe  themselves,  or  to  take  a 
partial  course  in  the  public  baths.  The  Northern 
nations  have  also  their  peculi.ar  usages  in  respect  to 
bathing.  The  Russians  are  great  bathers,  the  higher 
classes  having  bathing-rooms  in  their  houses ;  the 
poorer  people  frequent  the  public  bath.  The  Russian 
bath  consists  of  perspiration,  friction,  and  successive 
ablutions  in  hot  and  cold  water.  The  poorest  of  all, 
however,  adopt  a  simpler  method ;  they  remain  in  the 
bathing-room  only  till  they  are  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  ' 
when  they  run  out  and  throw  themselves — perhaps 
through  a  crust  of  ice — into  the  nearest  stream  or 
pond,  thus  exposing  themselves  to  the  extremes  of 
temperature.  Among  the  Russians  in  Siberia  the  bath 
is  especially  in  use  as  a  means  of  driving  off  the  effects 
of  a  violent  cold,  and  preventing  fever. 

In  Lapland  vapour  baths  are  much  used.  The 
bather  is  placed  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  vapour 
produced  by  throwing  water  on  heated  stones  beneath, 
after  which  the  bather  is  well  whipped  with  twigs  by 
female  attendants. 

Modem  nations  have  not  generally  adopted  the  use 
of  the  bath,  yet  it  is  less  negleeted  now  than  formerly, 
and  public  baths  are  formed  in  most  European  cities 
and  towns. 

Space  will  not  admit  an  account  of  the  German  and 
French  springs  and  medicinal  baths,  which  are  most 
interesting  in  their  arrangements  and  detail.  This  we 
must  defer  until  next  month,  when  bathers,  whether  in 
sea  or  stream,  will  be  enjoying 

“  The  purest  exercise  of  health, 

The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats. 

*  •  *  • 

Even  from  the  body’s  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret,  sympathetic  aid. 

•  •  •  • 

Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  bright’ning  flood, 

Would  I,  weak,  shiverinsr,  linger  on  the  brink. 

Thus  life  redoubles — hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  force,  and  the  same  Roman  arm 
That  rose  victorious  o’er  the  conquered  earth 
First  learned,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  waves.” 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  BONNET  PL.4TE. 

1.  Bonnet  of  rice  straw  with  a  low  crown;  the 
border  is  ornamented  with  deep  embroidered  blonde 
arranged  into  a  bow  at  the  top,  and  the  ends  of  which 
form  the  strings.  Upon  this  bow  is  placed  a  bunch  of 
flowers. 

2.  Medicis  bonnet  of  pleated  crape.  The  top  of 
the  border  is  ornamented  with  a  steel  brooch.  An 
aigrette  is  fastened  on  the  left  side  with  a  large  button. 
The  whole  bonnet  is  covered  with  a  blonde  veil  falling 
at  the  back. 

3.  Bonnet  of  Florence  straw  with  a  tulle  crown 
trimmed  with  silk  ribbon  and  black  lace.  The  front 
part  is  ornamented  with  a  bandeau  forming  a  diadem 
of  straw  with  poppies.  A  wide  ribbon,  edged  with  a 
deep  black  lace  border,  is  put  on  plain  at  the  back,  and 
the  ends  form  strings.  A  bunch  of  poppies  at  the  back. 

4.  Bonnet  entirely  made  of  embroidered  blonde, 
ornamented  in  front  with  a  deep  border  of  beaded 
blonde  forming  a  drooping  bandeau.  The  upper  part 
is  trimmed  with  bows  of  satin  and  a  coronet  of  flowers. 
A  spray  of  foliage  with  a  few  flowers  is  fastened  on  the 
left  side,  and  comes  down  over  the  strings. 

5.  Bonnet  of  silk  tulle.  The  crown  is  entirely  orna¬ 
mented  with  bows  of  satin  ribbons.  The  border  is  also 
of  satin  covered  with  a  strip  of  blonde.  A  large  bow 
with  a  bunch  of  leaves  and  a  rose  is  placed  on  the 
side.  A  pretty  blonde  veil  covers  the  whole. 

C.  A  toquet  bonnet  of  white  crinoline,  trimmed  with 
ruches  of  embroidered  blonde.  It  is  ornamented  with  a 
garland  of  heather-blossoms  coming  down  over  the 
lappets :  the  latter  are  fastened  by  a  large  fly  similar 
to  that  placed  in  front.  Lastly,  a  bow  with  large  loops 
of  ribbon  is  placed  on  the  left  side. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN, 

TEA-COSY. 

Materials.  Green  cloth;  silk;  wadding;  cord;  2  skeins  of 

gold-coloured  silk  braid;  2  skeins  of  scarlet ;  2  of  brown. 

Our  pattern  this  month  represents  half  a  tea-cosy, 
full  size.  The  braiding  on  it  is  very  simple  and  quickly 
done.  To  copy  it,  cover  the  pattern  with  tissue-paper, 
and  carefully  trace  the  outlines  with  pencil ;  tack  this 
traced  paper  on  to  the  green  cloth,  and  run  the  braid 
over  the  pencilled  lines.  After  the  pattern  is  completed, 
tear  the  paper  away.  The  cosy  is  made  up  in  the 
following  manner; — Stitch  the  two  rounded  sides  to¬ 
gether  and  line  it  with  thickly-quilted  silk  ;  the  scam 
is  covered  and  the  bottom  edged  with  thick  cord. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Ilathbonc-place, 
O.vford-strect,  W..  supplies  the  above  materials,  com¬ 
plete,  for  ICs. ;  green  cloth  and  braid,  11s. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

To  CoItRESPOND£^^^s. — All  letters  for  this  department  to  be 
sent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  jn  the  next. 

Answers. — All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  the 
addresses  of  correspondents. 

Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will 
understand  that  we  have  received  no  communications  on  the 
•abject. 


The  Rales  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  will  be  found  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Magazine. 

88.  Flora  M'Donald  has  a  white  Cluny  lace  parasol-cover, 
quite  new,  which  she  would  he  glad  to  exchange  for  a  black  jet 
necklace  with  pendants.  She  also  wants  “  Not  for  Joseph"  (song), 
“Susan’s  Story"  (Claribel),  and  “I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs" 
(Claribel),  for  which  she  will  exchange  “  The  Brigade  Quadrille" 
(Jones),  “  Liquid  Gem"  (Wrighton),  “  That's  the  Ticket"  Polka. 

89.  Mrs.  Perrin  wishes  to  exchange  Wanderings  Over  BMe 
Lands  and  Seas,  and  Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  England  in  the 
Ollen  Time,  which  she  has,  for  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-  Cotta 
Familg,  and  On  Both  Sides  the  Sea,  all  the  same  price,  by  the 
same  author.  Mrs.  P.'s  books  in  condition  equal  to  new,  at  Cs.  fid. 

90.  Nellie  Gordon  wishes  to  exchange  “  O  Give  me  Back  but 
Yesterday,"  for  the  song  “  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  me  Still.” 

91.  Maib  has  a  set  of  table  croquet  in  perfect  order  (only  used 
once),  cost  15s.  only  six  weeks  ago.  She  will  give  it  for  lOs.  to 
any  one  who  will  pay  the  carriage  of  it  besides  the  10s. 

92.  Edith  H.  has  three  pieces  of  music  in  good  condition— 
“  0  Say  not  Woman’s  Heart  is  Bought,"  by  Mattini ;  “  Beatrice 
di  Tenda,”  by  Ferdinand  Beyer ;  “  Wales,”  by  Felix  Gautier. 
Will  exchange  for  a  pair  of  good  steel  earrings. 

93.  Mat  has  for  exchange  a  pair  of  purple  rock  amethyst  ear¬ 
rings,  and  brooch  to  match ;  a  pair  of  handsome  Roman  mosaic 
earrings,  pattern  forget-me-nots  on  black  ground ;  tmd  a  pair  of 
crystal  earrings  and  pendant  for  neck.  Wants  a  ring,  and  gold 
chain  for  neck,  but  is  open  to  offers. 

91.  Violet  wilt  exchange  “  Oh  Dear,  What  can  the  Matter  Be  ?” 
(Holder),  piece  by  Beethoven  (Op.  34),  “Last  Rose  of  Summer" 
(arranged  by  Bache),  “  Scots  Wha  Ha’ '  (B.  Richards),  for  string 
of  jet  beads ;  if  large,  about  20  inches  long ;  smaller,  1  yard. 

95.  E.  H.  has  a  large  book  folio  of  dried  flowers,  considered  a 
good  collection  (Flora  helvetica),  quite  clean  and  beautifully 
pressed,  with  printed  names  beneath,  about  120  specimens,  which 
she  would  exchange  for  a  guitar,  which  must  not  be  too  old,  or 
would  sell  it  for  £2  10s. 

9fi.  Alice  has  “Fairy  Visions”  (valse),  “H  Bacio”  (raise), 
“  The  Burlesque  Galop,”  and  “  The  Ada  Waltzes,”  all  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  She  will  be  glad  to  change  them  for  12  yds. 
of  narrow  tatting.  She  has  also  Whyte  Melville's  Dighg  Grand, 
nearly  new,  and  would  change  it  for  Jane  Eyre. 

97.  S.  L.  F.  sends  a  list  of  music  she  wishes  to  change : — 1. 
The  Ghost's  Galop.  2.  The  Trysting  Quadrilles.  3.  Constance 
Valse.  4.  La  Fille  dn  Regiment  Quadrille.  5.  March  Triom- 
phale  (d'Oberon).  C.  The  Danish  National  Hymn.  7.  The 
Souvenir  Waltz.  8.  Recueil  Classique  (Arietta).  9.  Rosomonda 
Quadrilles.  Songs: — 1.  Laura  May.  2.  You  and  I.  3.  Ade¬ 
laide.  4.  And  Wilt  Thou  be  My  Wife  7  He  Said.  5.  Magasin 
des  Demoiselles.  Ifi"”’ Annce,  1859-1860;  Album,  d;c.,  9.  1.  Snr 
les  Fosses  Romance.  2.  Bvbc.  3.  Barcarolle,  &c.  Six  standard 
glees.  Music  required  in  exchange : — 1.  II  Bacio  Valse.  2.  Be¬ 
loved  Star  Valse.  3.  Burlesque  Galop.  4.  Overland  Mail  Galop. 
5.  Night  Bell.  6.  Spirit  of  the  Ball.  7.  Topsy  Quadrille.  8. 
Wedding  Quadrille.  9.  Bonnie  Dundee  (a  Duet).  Songs; — 1. 
The  Dream  of  Home  (II  Bacio).  2.  Sweet  Spirit,  Hear  my 
Prayer.  3.  Beloved  Star,  thou  art  so  Near  and  yet  so  Far.  4. 
Song  of  Songs.  5.  What  will  yon  do.  Love  7  6.  Power  of  Love 
(Satanella). 

98.  J.  A.  S.  has  a  Berlin  pattern  for  a  picture,  which  Frances 
can  have  for  10s.  Subject:  “Anne  Boleyn  and  Cardinal  Wol- 
say.”  Size  of  pattern,  171  in.  by  15i  in.;  when  worked,  3  ft.  by 
2  ft.  5  in. 

99.  Georgiana  has  the  following  pieces  of  music  she  will  be 
glad  to  exchange  for  tatting  or  children's  frocks  (new).  Tbs 
music  is  in  good  condition.  Songs : — “  The  Brook,”  by  Montgo¬ 
mery  ;  “ O  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  with  me  7"  by  T.  Carter ;  “The 
Oflicer’s  Funeral,”  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton;  “Excelsior!”  by 
Jules  Normann;  “Thinking  of  Home,”  by  Millard.  Vocal 
Duets : — “  I  Know  a  Bank,”  by  C.  E.  Horn ;  “  Music,  and  her 
Sister  Song,”  by  S.  Glover ;  “  The  Hunter”  (Der  Jiiger),  by 
Knekin.  For  the  Piano : — “  La  Priere  d’nne  Viorge,”  Radar- 
zeweka ;  “  La  Nonvelle  Pluie  de  Perlcs,”  Osborne. 
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100  Scarlet  Geranium  wishes  to  have  six  coloiireJ  rvgi  mental 
crests,  and  will  give  eight  colonrud  monograms,  lire  coloured 
crests,  and  tws  white  crests  for  them. 

101.  Nora  Cueina  has  several  dozens  of  handsome  bedding 
plants  at  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen.  She  has  three  rooted  cuttings  of 
vines  and  a  white  moss-rose  to  exchange  for  six  cuttings  of  gera¬ 
nium  (Mrs.  Benyon),  or  Cs. ;  also  a  new  copy  of  Clarihel's  “I 
Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs,”  to  exchange  fur  three  cuttings  of 
geranium  (Italia  Units). 

102.  Clarissa  has  twenty  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  fifty  polkas 
and  waltzes,  fifty  galops  (all  quite  new),  Booscy's  editions,  also  a 
new  crest-book,  which  she  will  excljango  for  Miss  Procter's  Poems 
and  some  good  coloured  crests  and  mouograms.  Open  to  oilers. 
Would  like  to  correspond  with  T.  E.  [Address  sent.] 

103.  Madreadt  offers  Lieutenant  Warneford  a  6ktd<uldle,  com 
piste,  for  Cifljo’a  Cave  or  The  Three  Scout*. 

104.  0. 1).  will  give  eighteen  foreign  postage-stamps  (used),  and 
a  new  copy  of  No.  1,  Hanover  Square,  for  a  packet  of  waste 
cuttings  and  patches  of  eolonred  silks  and  ribbons  for  patchwork. 
A  packet  of  these  rolled  op  and  opeu  at  the  ends  will  come  by 
pattern  post  for  four  stamps,  if  under  eight  ounces. 

105.  Thistle  would  give  a  number  of  monograms,  both  with 
coronets  and  without,  for  a  copy  of  Westward  Ho!  It  does  not 
matter  how  old  the  copy  is.  She  would  like  an  answer  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  would  also  give  a  fair  number  of  monograms  for  n 
copy  of  the  old  song,  “  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  T' 
set  to  music,  even  manuscript. 

IOC.  Kida  will  give  two  fashionable  necklets,  cameo  gilt  armlet, 
eighteen  Englishwoman’s  patterns,  various,  for  silver  malachite 
ivy-leaf  drop,  or  Maltese  earrings.  Open  to  offers, 

107.  L.  S.  D.  will  exchange  a  handsome  new  white  and  gold  fan 
(or  electro-gilt  double-topped  scent- bottle,  equal  to  new,  not  while 
glass.  Both  returnable  if  not  liked.  Also  Hatton's  “  Gentle 
Flower,"  tllaribel’s  “  Weep  No  More,”  Gran’s  “  Sympathie,"  for 
Arban's  “Grand  Duchess  Quadrilles,”  “Hamborg  Jourual”  (songj. 
All  clean. 

lOS.  Mossie  would  give  a  handsome  sceut-bottle,  “  'Ihe  Sol¬ 
diers'  Chorus,”  and  “La  Priere  Exaucee,”  for  a  piirof  long  ivory 
earrings ;  also,  “  Sweet  Spirit  Hear  My  Prayer,”  and  “  Father’s 
Gome  Home,”  for  “  The  Brook.” 

109.  A.  will  exchange  200  used  postage-stamps  for  4  yards  of 
tatting  edging;  and  three  pairs  of  handsome  pigeons — fantails. 
magpies,  and  almond  tumblers — for  6  yards  of  good  black  vel¬ 
veteen  ;  or  any  of  the  above  pigeons  may  be  had  for  lOs.  Gd.  a 
pair. 

110.  News  wants  a  stamped  copy  of  the  Muming  Post,  posted 
the  day  after  published,  for  a  quarter.  Will  give  half-price. 

111.  Salopia  wishes  to  exchange  a  Lock-stitch  Treadle  Sewing 
Machine,  in  good  working  order,  for  the  material  (new)  for  a  good 
black  silk  dress,  not  made.  Salopia  particulirly  wishes  that  the 
silk  should  not  be  glace.  The  Sewing  Machine  is  nearly  new. 

112.  D.  To  change  handsome  worked  chair,  black  ground,  out 
of  this  Magazine,  for  5  yards  of  good  black  silk  for  mantle,  or 
good  dark  silk  dress,  new  or  otherwise.  [See  “  Conversazione.”] 

113.  Cecilu  U.  will  give  six  couvrettes — two  guipure  netting, 
two  large  and  handsome,  darned  with  wool,  two  darned  with 
cotton— quite  new,  for  a  Hand  Sewing  Machine.  Cleopatra  pre¬ 
ferred.  Open  to  offers. 

114.  Petite  wishes  to  exchange  thefollowingsongs ; — “  Maggie'i- 
Welcome,”  Claribel,  for  “  Boses  and  Daisie?,”  by  the  same  : 
“Sweet  Breath  of  Summer,”  by  Bennet  Gilbert,  and  “Let  Ui- 
All  Speak  Our  Minds,”  &C.,  by  German  Reed,  for  “  The  Skippci 
and  his  Boy,”  Gabriel;  “A  Holy  Calm,  a  Peace  Divine,”  bt 
T.  W.  Wallace,  and  “River,  Ever-Gliding  River,"  Smart,  for  new 
songs  by  Sullivan  or  Gabriel.  Open  to  offers. 

115.  Helena  has  two  good  patterns  for  Berlin  work  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and  well  adapted  for  handsome  pictures.  Would 
be  happy  to  negotiate  with  any  lady  requirisg  such. 

116.  Helen  Isabel  wishes  to  exchange  the  fidlowing  music, 
i^ch  is  all  in  good  condition: — “  The  Bird  that  Came  in  Spring,” 
dales  Benedict ;  “  Far  Away  where  Angels  Dwell,”  Blumeuthal , 
“Les  Deux  Anges,”  Blumenthal;  “Bien  Aimee,”  Walter  Mac- 
fartin;  “Les  Gouttos  d'Ean,”  Macfarrcn.  She  would  take  in 


txchnnge — "Sing  On,  Ye  Little  Bird.’,”  Waley;  “The  Fislier- 
maiden,”  Meyeihocr  ;  “March  of  Men  of  Harlech;”  “The  Mes¬ 
sage,”  Blumeuthal ;  “  Holy  Family,”  second  series.  Helen 
Isabel  has  a  ucw-bouud  volume  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with 
music,  which  sho  will  exchange  for  “  Si  Vous  n'Avez  Ricn  a 
Mo  Dire,”  Rothschild  ;  “  Sweet  is  Rest,”  Abt ;  “  Where  Shine  the 
Stars  there  is  R>  st,”  Abt ;  “  'Tis  thus  Decreed,”  Mendelssohn ; 
“  .\d  Una  Stella,”  Verdi ;  “Little  Bird,  Little  Bird,”  Claribel; 
“Kiss  Me,  Mother,”  Christy;  “The  Angel  of  P/ayer,”  Balfc. 
[Please  forward  address  and  stamps.  See  Rules  2  and  G.] 

117.  Another  Subscribeb  wishes  to  exchange  a  pair  of  coral 
earrings,  and  a  black  and  gold  set  (brooch  and  earrings),  for  a 
bound  volume  of  Oood  Words,  The  Quicer,  or  I-^ondon  Society. 
[Please  forward  address.] 

118.  Maria  would  like  to  exchange  “Paddy  Blake's  Echo,”  by 
Lover,  price  3s. ;  “  Abide  with  Me,”  sacred  song,  MoUen,  2s. ; 
“  Parting  Vows,”  valae,  by  H.  Hardy,  3s. ;  and  “  The  United 
Service  Galop,”  Godfrey,  3a.,  all  new  and  clean,  for  “  Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee ;”  a  good  Galop ;  “  Silver  Chimes,”  by  Claribel, 
and  a  good  Polka.  Has  also  a  receipt  for  making  the  hair  grow. 
It  has  been  in  the  family  twenty  years,  and  is  guaranteed  by  all 
who  havo  nsed  it.  Sent  to  any  address  for  thirty  stamps. 

119.  Alix  has  a  gentleman's  silver  watch,  £7  78.  Wants  16 
yards  black  mourning  silk,  and  fall  set  of  jet  ornaments.  Has  an 
electric  machine,  30s.  Wants  some  of  Dickens’s  works  or  Mrs.  H. 
Wood’s.  Open  to  offers. 

120.  Lieschen  has  penwipers,  3d. ;  pincushions,  3d. ;  cut  card¬ 
board  needlebooks,  Gd.  She  will  send  articles  named  on  receipt 
of  money  in  stamps,  and  address. 

121.  Fanny  C.  wants  three  pairs  of  dark  kid  gloves  (French), 
Pivers’  preferred,  for  four  pairs  of  kid  and  two  pairs  of  Swedish, 
which  aro  too  small  for  her.  The  gloves  must  be  now ;  size  Cj. 
Hers  hare  never  been  worn.  Will  any  one  give  a  Hand-sewing 
•Machine  for  a  set  of  cut  crystal  earrings,  necklet,  buckle,  chain  of 
strung  beads  f 

122.  S.  M.  L.  will  give  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  from  May,  1861,  until  December,  1861,  commencing  with 
"  The  Family  Secret,”  and  finishing  with  “  Mildred's  Wedding” 
(patterns  destroyed),  for  either  a  pair  of  worked  slippers  or  ditto 
Watch-pockets. 

123.  Peck  will  give  Dighy  Grand  (by  Whyto  Melville),  new, 
Idue  cloth  ;  Queechy,  blue  cloth,  two  volumes  ;  and  Counterparts 
(Le  Fanu),  mat  half  calf,  for  a  copy  of  Alheratoiie  Priory,  or 
Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower,  or  FeLlina.  Is  not  paiticular  as  to  their 
condition,  if  complete. 

121.  Eveline  wishes  to  exchange  a  new  silver  filagree  watch- 
chain,  weighing  over  half-an-onnce,  48  inches  in  length,  patent 
swivel  attached ;  a  new  silver  brooch  (a  cutter  in  full  sail) ;  a 
small  silver  brooch  (horseshoe),  for  a  gold  ring  set  with  any 
really  good  stones,  and  must  be  subject  to  jeweller's  test.  Also  a 
round  black  jet  waistband  clasp,  and  a  small  black  jet  brooch, 
with  heart  attached,  for  a  white  cameo  brooch  with  black  setting 
or  rim,  or  a  large  black  jet  cross. 

125.  A.  R.  will  exchange  a  coloured  silk  Zouave  jacket  for  a 
lilack  silk  one. 

12G.  Florrt  G.  will  exchange  “  Tell  Me  My  Heart,”  Bishop ; 
“  I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs,”  Claribel ;  and  “  The  ChUdreu’s 
Hour,”  Langton  Williams,  for  “Beloved  Eye,  Beloved  Star,” 
"Little  Nell,”  and  “  Barney  O’Shea.” 

127.  Hydrangea  will  exchange  a  new  vulcanite  necklet,  cross 
attached,  for  coloured  monograms. 

123.  Mrs.  C.  has  A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  English  SSk- 
ttxtrms,  post  free  for  three  stamps. 

129.  Mr.  G.  will  be  happy  to  offer  eight  pieces  of  pianoforte  music 
(new)  and  twenty  used  foreign  stamps,  all  different  and  some  rare, 
for  a  worked  pattern  of  the  banner  screen  issued  with  the  number 
for  February,  18C7.  Also  would  sell  a  Bradford's  Vowel  £  washing- 
machine  (nearly  new)  for  £7 ;  and  a  Wanzer  lock-sUtch  treadlo 
machine  (nearly  new)  for  £7  78.  [Please  send  stamps.  SeeRuloG.] 

130.  Mrs.  J.  would  be  glad  to  have  the  directions  for  knitting 
two  stockii  gs  at  ihe  same  time  offered  by  a  Scotchwoman ;  she 
would  give  either  a  new  toilet  pincushion  covered  with  fine 
kuitting,  or  a  bog  oak  brooch. 
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LONDON  CONSERVATORIES. 
■Vy  OW  London  is  fragrant  with 
1 1  mignonette,  the  windows  are 
gay  with  boxes  of  bright  flowers, 
which  afford  as  much  pleasure  to 
the  passers-by  as  to  the  inmates. 
But  window-boxes  and  gardens 
are  not  enough  for  lovers  of 
flowers,  and  many  a  tiny  green¬ 
house  or  ambitious  conservatory 
is  added  to  a  house,  and  added 
only  to  be  a  weariness  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  spirit  to  the  owner,  for  a 
greenhouse  must  have  a  constant 
supply  of  plants  to  look  well, 
and  should  have  forcing-houses, 
&c.,  as  tributaries  to  its  beauty 
and  usefulness.  Failing  these 
supplementary  houses,  a  green¬ 
house,  unless  supplied  bv  con¬ 
tract,  is  either  very  unsightly  or 
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a  great  expense.  The  illustration 
of  a  “Greenhouse  Fernery”  will 
show  our  readers  what  may  be 
done  in  a  tiny  greenhouse  or  even 
ante-room. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a 
greenhouse  of  9  or  10  feet  square, 
or  even  less.  The  floor  must  be 
covered  with  tiles  or  tesselated 
pavement,  in  small  squares  or  pat¬ 
terns.  Rock-work  of  various  forms, 
closely  imitating  nature,  should  be 
arranged  Jiush  with  the  wall  on 
three  sides,  from  the  floor  nearly  to 
the  ceiling;  niches  and  deep  holes 
are  left  in  this  rock-work  to  be  filled 
by  ferns  and  water-loving  plants. 
In  front,  rock-work  in  a  semicircle 
confines  a  miniature  pool  where 
water-lilies  sleep.  As  shown  in  our 
sketch,  the  extreme  centre  of  the 
lower  rock-work  is 
filled  by  glass,  ^ 

which  gives  a  light  ' 

appearance  and  . 

breaks  the  outline  'i  . 
of  the  rock-work  '■  ' 

front,  which  would  ' '  ^  ^ 

look  otherwise  -j 
harsh  on  the  pave-  ^  | 

A  statue  in  white 
Parian  occupies  a 
central  position  in  , 

this  “rusticated 

neria  and  other 

water  plants  grow 

well  in  the  water, 

while  a  pretty  foun- 

tain  playing  from  a 

rock  in  the  middle 

freshens  the  water, 

and  affords  to  the  '*''73WWl 

ferns  the  drip  and  aMjH 

moisture  necessary 


to  their  well-doing.  Tlie  whole  of 
the  rock-work  is  filled  with  ferns, 
the  elegant  Pteris  serrulata.  Thugs 
doUabrata,  Aspedestra  variegata, 
Lastrea  opaca,  Lastrea  cristata, 
Lastrea  montana,  Athyrium  filix 
foemina  (the  Lady  fern),  Athyrium 
plumosum,  and,  indeed,  all  British 
and  Japanese  ferns  will  do  well  in 
this  rocky  fernery.  In  London  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  admits  of 
pipes  being  carried  behind  the  rock- 
work,  which  allow  the  water  to  flow 
in  tiny  rivulets  over  the  ferns,  as 
in  a  Devonshire  lane  it  trickles 
bright  and  clear  through  the  moss, 
grass,  and  soil. 

In  the  “foreground”  of  our 
fernery  we  may  plant  forget-me- 
nots  (Myosotis  montana),  but  as 
they  require  good  drainage  it  is 
well  to  plant  them 
■  out  of  the  water. 

olden  and  silver 
'  I''  '  I  fish  add  much  to 

li .  I  !'  |l'  tlie  life  of  this  beau- 

j;i  ■  I  tif ul  fernery.  Pas- 

I  t  sion  flowers  —  the 

P.  cffirulea,  for  ex- 

We  need  not  remind 
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our  readers  that  mosses  delight  in  damp  situations,  and  is  devoted  to  the  rustic  fernery.  A  palm  grown  in  a 
that  all  the  varieties  of  Lycopodium  may  be  added  with  stand,  like  that  in  our  illustration,  the  “Livistonia 
advantage.  rotundifolis,”  fills  a  comer  well,  and  the  “  Greenhouse 

The  “  Greenhouse  Fernery”  represented  by  our  illus-  Fountain”  is  also  suitable  for  a  large  conservatory. 


tration  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden,  of  12,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  and  is  arranged  with  artistic 
skill.  The  effect  is  certainly  wonderful, 
and  a  greater  pleasure  can  hardly  bo 
imagined  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis  than  to  retire  on  a  burning 
afternoon  to  a  fernery  like  this,  where 
“  in  cool  grot”  one  may  read  or  work, 
with  the  musical  dripping  forming  a 
mtto  voce  accompaniment  to  our  occu¬ 
pation.  The  care  of  this  fernery  is  not 
troublesome ;  the  ferns  require  drooping 
and  dead  fronds  to  be  removed,  fresh 
soil  to  be  added,  a  blossom  of  Tro- 
pmolum  removed,  a  fern  transplanted ; 
light  labour,  but  most  pleasant.  The  most  ordinary 
greenhouse  can  be  “  rusticated”  at  small  expense.  To 
^  fitted  as  we  describe  costs  from  £25  to  £35,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ferns  placed  in  it.  Palms  and  many  foliage 
plants  thrive  in  these  rocky  arbours,  and  are  placed  to 
advantage  about  large  greenhouses  where  part  alone 


The  hanging-ba.sket  on  page  275  is  also 
appropriate  to  a  rustic  fernery  or  greenhouse. 
Filled  with  drooping  ferns,  or.  as  in  our  sketch, 
with  convolvulus,  it  is  equally  pretty.  Tro- 
pmolurn  lobianum  looks  remarkably  well  in 
these  hanging-baskets,  which  are  specially  designed  for 
small  houses,  and  look  very  elegant  in  windows. 

The  “  Griffinia  blumenavia”  should  now  be  potted  in 
equal  parts  of  white  sand,  loam,  and  peat.  They 
should  have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  supplied  abundantly 
with  water  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow.  The 
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Griirmia  are  hand¬ 
some  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  and 
require  the  heat  of 
a  stove;  they  are 
increased  by  offsets, 
which  are  taken  off 
when  they  are  re¬ 
potted  ;  they  flower 
in  autumn.  The 
Oxalis  rosacea’’ 
has  a  beautiful 
blossom,  very 
showy,  and  is  easily 
cultivated  in  sandy 
peat  kept  moist. 
l>ome  Osmiis  are 
natives  of  Britain, 
others  of  ^xico 
and  other  parts  of 
America ;  but  most 
of  the  tribe  are  pe¬ 
rennial  and  tube¬ 
rous-rooted  plants 
from  the  Cape. 
The  Canna  are 
splendid  reed-like 
plants.  Canna 
patens  and  Canna 
speciosa  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  an 
ordinary  winter  if 
planted  at  the  base 
of  a  south  wall, 
where  they  will 
flower  freely  during 
summer.  Tliey  are 
very  much  used  in 
French  gardens, 
and  as  pot-plants  in 
courtyards,  hotels, 
&c.  The  seeds  of 
the  hardy  kinds 
generally  require  to 
be  steeped  in  water 
before  sowing; 
they  should  then  be 
raised  in  heat,  and 
shifted  two  or  three 
times  before  plant¬ 
ing  out.  “  Canna 
indica”  is  a  very 
elegant  variety. 
The  “  Michauxia 
canipanuloidcs”  is  a 
fine  hardy  biennial 
with  large  white 
flowers.  It  is  raised  from  seed,  and  should  be  sown 
in  March,  thinned  out  now,  and  transplanted  in 
September  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  flower  the 
ensuing  year.  All  these  plants  will  repay  a  thousand¬ 
fold  the  care  and  attention  necessary  to  their  healthy 
growth. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Exeter  IhiU.  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Sacred  Mn«io.  No.  3, 
for  April.  (Metzh-r  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborongh-atreet.} — 
This  excellent  mngaziiie  loses  none  of  its  repntatiou  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  uniober.  The  first  morcean — *•  So  He  Gireth  His  Beloved 
Sleep" — is  a  composition  of  great  parity  and  beauty,  composed 
by  M.  Benedict  in  his  usual  impressive  and  musician  •  like 
manner.  The  subject  forms  an  appropriate  and  wdl-executed 
illustration  for  the  title-page.  To  No.  2,  “  A  Transcription  for  the 
Pianoforte  of  ‘  Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel,’  ”  by  Eube,  we  cannot 
accord  such  unqualified  praise,  as  it  is  a  rather  commonplace 
adaptation  of  a  somewhat  worn-out  subject.  “  I  Think  of  Thee" 
and  "  Lo  t  the  Lilies  of  the  Field"  are  two  simple  sacred  songs  of 
average  merit.  The  “  Sunday  Evenings  at  tlie  H.-irmonium" 
comprises  an  extract  from  a  beautiful  oftertory  by  Lefebvre  Wcly. 

Daa  Dlumdien  (The  Floweret).  By  Ch.  Fontaine.  (Metzler 
and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborongh-street.)— A  pretty  and  playable 
pieoe  for  the  pianoforte ;  effective,  and  yet  within  the  range  of 
l)erform'  rs  of  moderate  ability. 

Uenryt  Jh.yal  Modem  Tutor  for  the  Pianoforte.  (Mctzlcr  and 
Co.) — Of  this  admirable  little  work  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  un¬ 
qualified  approval.  The  system  is  clear  and  simple,  and  one  great 
f(>atare  is  the  introduction  of  many  well-chosen  pretty  operatic 
and  modem  airs  in  place  of  the  venerable  tunes  so  long  in  vogue 
in  instruction-beeks.  This  royal  road  to  the  study  of  music  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  valuable  aid  to  the  embryo  student. 

The  Birds  Aioait  the  Day.  Ballad.  Written  by  Lizzie 
Midbewa.  Composed  by  Charles  Blamphin.  (Hopwood  and 
Crew,  43,  New  Bund-stieet.) — Another  of  those  touching  and  ex¬ 
pressive  Christy  Minstrel  songs,  which  never  fail  to  please  and 
captivate. 

Bened  Street.  (Messrs.  Hopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond- 
street.) — This  fionrishing  magasine  gives  a  good  shillingsworth  as 
to  quantity,  but  of  the  quality  of  all  we  cannot  speak  in  such 
favourable  terms.  The  song,  “The  Trysting  Tree,”  by  Mr. 
Henry  Russell,  is  very  commonplace,  both  as  to  words  and  music. 

Mr.  Coote  has  thrown  off  a  gay  and  damante  set  of  quadrilles  in 
his  own  happy  manner  on  airs  which,  from  their  titles,  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  be  popular.  One  figure  bears  the  adbriquet  of  “Joey 
Ladle,"  and  “  The  Grasp  of  an  Honest  Man,”  derived  from  the 
popular  dramas  of  No  Thoroughfare  and  Dearer  than  Life. 
There  is  also  a  capital  galop  from  the  pen  of  the  same  facile  and  | 
prolific  composer,  and  two  very  pretty  and  enjoyable  ballads — 
“The  Prison  Flower,”  by  J.  H.  Young;  and  “List  I  oh,  List  I  to 
the  Fairy  Streams,”  by  W.  F.  Taylor. 

Pauline  (Hopwood  and  Crew)  is  an  agreeably-written  waltz  by 
Charles  Coote,  jun.,  son  of  the  well-known  and  popular  dance 
composer,  Charles  Coote,  as  is  the  No  Thoroughfare  Qalop 
(Hopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street),  published  by  express 
permission  of  Charles  Dickens,  Esq.  Apart  from  the  music, 
which  is  quite  up  to  the  general  standard  of  these  compositions, 
we  must  accord  our  praise  to  the  admirable  clearness  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  type  in  which  they  are  printed. 

Start  of  the  Summer  Night.  Serenade.  Poetry  by  Longfellow, 
music  by  D'Oyley  Carte.  (Rudall,  Rose,  Carte,  and  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  and  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  48,  Cheapside.)— Another 
setting,  and  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  one,  of  the  popnlsr 
student's  song  of  tbe  great  American  poet. 

Fantatie  tur  Themet  de  la  “  Grande  Dachetse."  Eetterer. 
Grand  Fantasia  from  the  “  Grande  Ducheste."  Kuhe.  (Boosey 
and  Co.,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square.) — Two  very  brilliant 
and  skilfully-arranged  morceaux  de  talon  on  subjects  selected 
from  Offenbach's  popular  opera.  Both  pieces  comprise  the 
favourite  airs,  including  the  celebrated  “  Song  of  the  sabre”  and 
battle  song,  as  well  as  the  pretty  and  melodious  “  Dites  lui”  (Say 
to  him.)  Though  showy  compositions,  they  are  within  range  of 
pianoforte  performers  of  average  ability. 

Sleeit,  my  Pretty  One,  Sleep.  A  cradle  song.  Composed  by 
L.  Bordcse.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborougb-street, 

W.) — A  pretty,  simple,  and  tuneful  lullaby.  It  is  in  tbe  key  of 
G,  and  the  melody,  which  is  written  in  }  time,  if  not  strictly 
original,  is  very  pleasing. 
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To  CoRBESPONDENTS. — All  letters  rpqniriug  immediate  answer 
mnst  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  earb  mouth. 

OELF-HEI.P  FOR  DISTRESSED  GENTLEWOMEN.— Our 
^  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  movement  f«)r  the  benefit  of 
distressed  gentlewomen  is  abont  to  be  extended.  The  object  which 
the  promoters  of  this  association  had  in  view  was  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  cnltirated  and  edneated  women  who  may  have  been 
rodneed  from  easy  circumstances  to  narrow  means  an  opportunity 
of  taming  to  accnniit  their  capabilities,  natnral  or  acquired. 
There  are,  unhappily,  nnmeroas  cases  in  which  ladies — widows  or 
daughters  of  clergymen,  officers,  and  professional  men,  gently 
and  carefully  reared— suddenly  find  themselves,  by  the  death  of 
their  natnral  protectors,  reduced  to  destitution.  To  no  other  class 
can  such  a  condition  bo  more  terrible.  None  can,  from  previous 
circumstances,  be  generally  more  helpless,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
none  can  shrink  more  sensitively  from  the  slights  and  miseries 
that  ever  attend  poverty  and  dependence.  It  was  in  the  hope  of 
placing  means  of  “  self-help"  within  the  reach  of  this  class  tliat  a 
self-help  institution  was  established.  It  is  proposed  to  open  a 
room  for  the  gratuitous  reception  and  sale  of  articles  produced  by 
the  skill  and  industry  of  persons  in  the  position  r  ferred  to. 
Already  many  ladies  have  been  taught,  including  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  an  admiral,  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  the  daughter  of  a  barrister,  the  orphan  children  of  a  city 
merchant,  and  many  others,  who  were  severally  nominated  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Mnriey,  Mr.  Alderman  and  Colonel  Wilson,  the 
Marquis  Townshend,  Alderman  Lusk,  M  P.,  Frederick  Ilatb, 
Etq.,  &c.  Many  cases  of  real  distress  have  come  before  ns  in 
which  ladies  of  good  position,  in  seeking  employment,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  nnscrapulons  impostors,  who  have  robbed  them 
of  the  small  means  they  possess  by  holding  out  promises  which 
are  never  fulfilled.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  society  is  to  protect 
such  ladies  from  fraud.  Farther  particulars  concerning  tho 
movement  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Una  Howard, 
Superintendent,  20,  Bes,bnrongh-gardens,  South  Belgravia. 

L.  B.  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  could 
tell  her  anything  that  will  set  the  colour  of  bright  purple  in 
washing  mn^<lins.  She  is  aware  that  sugar-of-lead  sets  green,  but 
it  quite  takes  purple  out.  L.  B.  would  be  exceedingly  pleased  by 
seeing  an  answer  in  next  month’s  Magazine. 

F.  A.  H.  O.  having  tried  every  Book  of  Instructions,  both 
English,  French,  and  German,  finds  that  Mintborn’s,  Snho-sqnare, 
gives  by  far  better  and  more  natural  and  simple  methods  than 
any  other  book  on  the  above  subject,  price  Is.  A  first-class  paper- 
flower-maker  is  the  writer  of  this. 

O.  being  in  possession  of  on  old,  long,  and  wide  riding-skirt,  is 
issirons  of  converting  it  into  one  of  medinm  size,  and  would  bu 
greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Enolisuwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  would  tell  her  the  proper  width  and  length,  also  if 
there  should  be  an  opening  for  the  pommel  to  slip  through.  G. 
would  likewise  be  glad  to  know  if  the  Fenians  take  their  name 
horn  St.  Finian,  who  is  a  patron  saint  of  some  parts  of  Munster. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  “  Bild  f"  Why  is  a  crotchet  used  when 
it  is  impossible  to  make  it  of  longer  duration  than  a  quaver? 
[A  riding-habit  skirt  should  measure  one  and  a-holf  yards  in 
length,  and  about  three  yards  in  width.] 

Middle-Sized  Bbdnette.  1.  Brown  holland  or  pique  suits  for 
momiug  wear.  2.  Loose  tunic  and  trousers  made  of  serge,  for 
bathing-dress.  3.  Shortcostnmesmsdeof  mohair,  chined  cretonne, 
alpaca,  or  any  fancy  material.  4.  Long  dresses  of  coloured  silk, 
foulard,  or  poplin,  with  black  silk  paletot  or  Marie  Antoinette  fichu 
lor  church. 

Port  of  Spain.  A  Bassinette  is  a  cradle  for  an  infant,  and 
is  a  corruption  of  tho  French  term  Berceaunette.  Silver  pap- 
boats  can  be  had  from  5  to  10  guineas.  Infants'  sleeve-loops  are 
usually  of  coral  and  gold,  and  cost  from  SOs.  to  7  or  8  guineas. 

Will  the  Scotcdwoman  send  her  address  ?  We  have  several 
letters  for  her. 

P.  D.  B.  writes — “Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me, 
tbrough  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  bow  to  make  the 
mantilla  given  in  the  number  for  this  month  ?  Is  it  a  perfectly 


straight  piece  of  figured  net?  and  how  long  and  bow  wide  sl-oiild 
it  be  7  Will  yon  also  add  if  yon  think  the  golden  hair  wa-^hes 
really  injurions  to  the  hair,  with<-nt  exception?  Some  of  your 
correspondents  a-^k  for  a  depilatory.  I  can  safely  r>  commend 
the  Oriental  Depilatory  of  Tonzuan  Saunders,  Oxf'ird-street,  as 
being  certain  in  the  desired  eilcct /or  a  time,  and  if  tho  directions 
are  followed  out,  leaving  no  hair  or  redness  on  the  shin.  I  cannot 
help  saying  how  anxiously  your  Miigiiziuo  is  looked  for  cath 
m'tnth,  as  it  .is  considered  quite  a  guide  and  friend  by  myself 
and  female  acquaiiitauces.”  [Tho  mantilla  is  merely  a  piece  of 
tigured  net  Sy  inches  square,  with  one  corner  rounded  so  that  it 
fits  nicely  on  the  head.] 

An  Anglo-Indian  SonscRinEii  says — “  Can  Silkworm,  who  so 
kindly  helps  us  in  all  the  difficulties  we  bring  to  her,  tell  mo  where 
I  can  procure  a  Corset  like  ono  I  purchased  some  time  ago  in 
Calcutta,  but  hare  not  been  able  to  find  at  home  ?  I  have  since 
had  one  of  Thomson's  and  a  French  one,  bat  neither  suited  me  so 
perfectly  or  gave  mo  so  much  sunpart  as  the  old.  It  is  much 
higlier  and  deeper  than  those,  and  tho  steel  on  the  left  side  is 
very  wide  and  strong,  with  the  one  on  the  right  fastening  on  top 
of  the  other  with  a  kind  of  bolt.  I  am  very  anxions  to  obtain 
another,  if  I  only  knew  of  whom  to  order  it,  and  as  Silkworm 
seems  to  know  everything  relating  to  dress,  possibly  she  may  be 
able  to  help  me.  Many  thanks  for  all  the  pleasure  and  infor¬ 
mation  yon  so  kindly  give  ns  mouth  by  month.”  [W.  Carter, 
-1,  Lndgato-hill,  would  make  a  Corset  like  those  had  in  Calentta, 
if  the  old  pair  is  scut.] 

M.  A.  B.  will  be  very  glad  if  any  one  can  fell  her  how  to  Bleach 
Dissected  Flowers  and  Leaves  so  that  they  will  retain  their 
whiteness.  She  has  done  some  with  chloride  of  lime,  bat  after 
awhile  they  becams  di-icoloured. 

Madge  wonld  bs  glad  to  know  of  a  good  receipt  for  Cleaning 
Ormolu  on  Grates.  Forbaps  the  Editress  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  or  some  of  her  correspondents  may  know  of 
ono.  Tho  quotation,  “  fine  by  degrees  and  boantifully  less,”  is  to 
be  found  in  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma. 

A  Foreioner  has  heard  that  when  tbe  Queen  holds  a  Drawing- 
Room,  there  are  tickets  to  be  obtained  which  admit  to  soma  part 
of  the  Palace  where  people  not  admitted  to  tho  presence  may  yet 
have  tho  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ladies  pass  along  in  all  tho  glory 
of  feathers,  trains,  and  lappets.  Can  any  one  tell  her  where  these 
tickets  aro  to  be  obtained,  and  if  she  mast  go  in  full  dre$s  if 
fortunate  cnongh  to  bare  the  entree  t 

Bernard.  The  Corset  ami  the  Crinoline,  price  7s.  6d.,  is  now 
ready.  Yon  can  order  a  copy  through  any  bookseller,  or  can 
receive  the  volume  through  the  post  by  forwarding  to  the  Editor 
or  Publishers  of  this  Magazine  Post-office  order  or  postage-stamps 
to  tho  amount  of  7s.  Gd.  Gentlemen's  Corsets  can  bo  purchased 
of  Wing,  41,  Piccadilly. 

Louise  U.  begs  to  say  in  reply  to  Daisy  that  “  cream  of  limes 
and  glycerine"  ore  not  the  ingredients  nsed  to  make  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Lair.  If  Daisy  will  take  equal  parts  of  the  plain 
lime-water  (to  be  obtained  at  any  chemist's  or  upothecary's)  and 
olive-oil,  adding  a  little  glycerine  and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of 
lemon,  and  mix  all  well  together,  she  will  find  it  eqnal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  she  conld  buy. 

A  Reader.  Y'onr  suggestion  shall  have  onr  attention,  bat  we 
do  not,  at  present,  propose  the  repnhlieation  of  the  letters  to  which 
yon  refer. 

Anolo-Catholic  is  grieved  with  the  interest  evidently  taken  in 
the  Corset  question,  bat  we  aro  prevented  b^'  want  of  space  from 
inserting  her  letter.  She  is  of  opinion  that  tight-lacing  is  highly 
injurions,  and  that  it  is  a  practice  which  should  bo  strongly  dis¬ 
couraged. 

Fleur-de-lis.  Tbe  ago  of  admission  to  Christ's  Hospital  is 
from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  the  mode  of  admission  is  by  the 
presentation  of  a  governor.  A  list  of  the  g.ivcrnors  having  ap¬ 
pointments  is  published  every  }ear  in  March,  and  can  be  had  in 
tbe  coanting-honse  of  tbe  hospital. 

Isabella  Grose,  in  reply  to  onr  correspondent  Bell,  says 
that  tbe  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  is  in  Blomfield-street, 
Bishopsgate-sireet,  adjoining  tbe  Rom-tn  Catbolio  ebnreh  of 
St.  Mary,  Moorfields.  Reeta  wishes  to  know  tbe  meaning  of 
several  names.  Mary  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  “  Miriam,"  and 
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mean!  “  bitterness Ssrab  is  also  Hebrew,  and  means  “  m; 
lady Lncy  is  the  English  form  of  the  Latin  **  Lncia,”  and  is 
derived  from  “  Inx"  (light) ;  thus  St.  Lncia  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  holding  an  eye  in  her  band,  she  being  the  patroness  of 
blind  persons.  Isabella  is  the  Romanesque  form  of  “  YsoTab,"  a 
Phoenician  name  signifying  “inhabitant  of  the  island,”  and  is 
identical  with  “Jezebel,"  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
“Hail,  Eliza.”  [We  should  like  to  bear  the  opinion  of  other 
correspondents  on  the  derivation  of  the  name  Isabella. — Ed.] 

Nellie  Dodolas  begs  to  tell  Cdeiobitt  that  she  will  find  the 
whole  words  of  “  Malbrouck  s’en  va  t'en  guerre”  at  page  219  of 
the  Jteltqves  of  Father  Front,  published  by  H.  G.  Bohn,  York- 
street.  Covent-garden,  1860. 

Red  Arms.  On  going  to  a  party,  wash  your  arms  at  least  two 
days  before  the  party,  and  on  no  account  touch  or  rub  them  with 
a  towel  until  afterwards. 

Home  Influence.  —  Hus  Pateb  given  any  thought  to  the 
servants  in  bis  family  ns  the  possible  source  of  the  evil  of  which 
he  complains  ?  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  a  rare  occurrence  for 
children  to  be  subjected  to  very  bad  influence  by  association  with 
the  domestics  and  inferior  governesses ;  all  the  anxious  care  and 
good  example  of  parents  may  thus  be  frustrated  and  neutralised. 

I  have  known  this  wicked  influence  carried  so  far  by  a  nursery 
governess  that  it  bad  the  worst  effect  npon  the  temper  and 
behaviour  of  a  little  girl  towards  her  mother,  who  was  most 
deeply  grieved,  feeling  that  with  all  her  affectionate  devotion  her 
child's  heart  was  set  against  her  from  some  cause  unknown.  The 
offending  person  was  dismissed  for  some  other  reason,  and  then 
the  whole  truth  came  out.  The  children  confessed  that  this  bad 
young  woman  was  accustomed  to  keep  them  awake  at  night,  in¬ 
stilling  bad  thoughts  into  their  young  minds  against  their  much- 
srronged  and  almost  heartbroken  mother ;  intimidating  them, 
moreover,  into  keeping  her  wicked  secret  by  telling  them  “if  they 
said  a  word  of  it  to  their  parents  her  ghost  would  appear  to 
them  1”  If  this  had  gone  on  much  longer  the  effects  upon  the 
health  of  one  child  would  have  been  serious;  happily,  it  was 
stopped  in  time,  and  all  was  soon  made  right.  I  relate  the  cir¬ 
cumstance — which  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fact — in  order  to  caution 
parents  as  to  the  kind  of  people  they  allow  to  associate  with  their 
precious  treasures ;  and  when  children  behave  systematically  ill 
towards  a  kind,  judicious  parent  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  one  is  working  secretly  and  Satanically  upon  their  minds— 
a  state  of  things  which  should  be  at  once  investigated,  and  the 
offending  person,  when  discovered,  nnhesitatingly  dismissed. — 
Mater. 

On  this  subject.  Another  Corrrspondbnt  unyieldingly  holds  to 
a  sound  whipping,  to  be  administered  first  of  all  in  private,  and,  if 
the  offence  be  repeated,  in  the  presence  of  the  offender's  sisters. 
Onr  correspondent  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else  than  the  rod. 
Anti-Castioator,  who  amusingly  deprecates  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
strument  of  correction,  suggests  a  pair  of  light  handcuffs  to  be 
slipped  on  and  kept  on  the  wrists  of  the  offending  child  for  a 
fixed  time  after  every  offence.  The  lash  and  the  handcuffs  appear 
to  us  to  be  fit  only  for  the  vilest  criminals,  and  certainly  not  fitted 
for  a  comparatively  innocent  girl  of  thirteen. 

A  Constant  Subscriber.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  yonr  contribution.  Miss  L.  will  kindly  accept  the 
same  answer. 

Constance  is  informed  that  she  is  quite  wrong  with  regard  to 
Mrs.  Allen's  Hair  Restorer.  It  is  most  excellent,  and  cannot  hurt 
any  one.  Not  only  has  the  writer  used  it,  but  several  of  her 
friends  have  done  so.  If  her  teeth  got  loose  it  most  be  from 
decay,  as  I  have  used  it  for  some  years,  and,  without  vanity,  can 
say  my  teeth  are  pearly  white,  and  as  firm  at  sixty  as  they  were  at 
sixteen.— Ninon  de  l’Enclos. 

Mb.  John  M.  Richards,  manager  of  Mrs.  Allen's  World's 
Hair  Restorer,  thus  writes: — “I  am  sorry. to  notice  in  yonr 
‘  Conversazione*  statements,  signed  Constance,  in  reference  to 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen's  World's  Hair  Restorer,  which  are  at  variance 
with  truth.  The  object  of  sending  such  a  communication  to  your 
Magazine  is  not  an  enigma  to  me.  It  may  not  be  to  all  yonr 
readers.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  surmise,  I  have  but  to  say  the 
person  is  in  great  error  as  to  the  analysis  of  what  the  preparation 
contains,  and  also  as  to  the  result  of  its  use.  Such  an  analysis 


could  never  have  been  obtained  from  a  genuine  sample  of  Mrs. 
Allen's  Hair  Restorer.  This  preparation  has  been  in  use  nearly 
half-a-centnry,  its  name  is  familiar  in  every  quarter  of  the  glob^ 
its  great  popularity  and  sale  is  wholly  based  on  the  real  merit  of 
the  preparation.  The  recipe,  like  that  of  all  proprietary  articles, 
represents  capital,  and  belongs  only  to  the  proprietor  of  the  trade¬ 
mark,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  public.  I  wish,  however, 
to  state  that  no  such  result  as  described  by  Constance  can 
possibly  arise  from  the  use  of  the  preparation,  and,  while  effica¬ 
cious  in  its  effect,  it  is  harmless.  The  nature  of  the  ingredients, 
and  the  experience  of  thousands  whose  testimony  we  have,  render 
this  a  question  of  absolute  certainty.” 

The  following  receipt  has  been  most  snccesafully  nsed  as  a 
Hair  Restorer  and  Strengthener  : — 2  ounces  ean  de  Cologne  ;  2 
drachms  tincture  cantbarides;  10  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  or 
rosemary.  These  applications  must  be  nsed  once  or  twice  a-day 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  if  the  scalp  become  sore  they  must 
be  discontinued  or  nsed  at  longer  intervals.  Apply  it  with  a 
small  sponge  or  flannel. 

A  Subscriber  recommends  H.  W.  to  try  “  Frsetor's  Erasmus 
Wilson's  Capillaria”  for  strengthening  and  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  hair.  Having  nsed  it  for  the  last  two  years,  and  derived 
great  benefit  from  its  use,  she  can  highly  recommend  it  Her 
hair,  which  was  very  poor  and  thin,  is  now  getting  nice  and  thick. 
It  is  to  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Prsstor's,  hairdresser,  65,  Ilaymarket, 
London,  at  2s.  and  4s.  a  bottle. 

A  Constant  Subscriber  wants  a  good  Hair-Wash  that  will 
restore  grey  hair  to  its  right  colour. 

Q.  O.  says — “  In  answer  to  T.  A.  O.'s  remarks  on  Hair-wash,  I 
have  tried  Unwin  and  Albert's  Tincture  Progressive,  and  find  it 
answer  very  well.  If  the  colour  of  T.  A.  G.’s  hair  has  changed 
through  iUiiess,  no  Hair-wash  will  prevent  the  new  growth  coming 
white.  I  found  that  the  Tincture  Progressive  restored  my  hair  to 
its  natural  colour,  but  I  have  to  use  it  occasionally  to  prevent  the 
grey  hair  showing  at  the  roots.” 

Will  Mrs.  C.  H.  inform  Mrs.  S.,  through  the  medium  of  the 
“  Conversazione,”  who  the  Hailes  is  whom  she  describes  as  the 
author  of  a  Hair-wash,  and  give  his  address,  and  the  price  of  the 
Wash  7  Also,  will  any  lady  who  has  tried  the  “  Balm  of  Columbia" 
give  it  a  character  ?  Mrs.  S.  has  beard  it  praised  as  a  Restorer, 
and  she  much  wishes  to  find  some  harmless  preparation  which, 
while  it  makes  her  hair  grow,  will  also  render  the  skin  of  the  head 
less  dry  and  irritable. 

Harriet  E.  says— “Please  tell  Sophie  that  I  always  use  a 
wash  for  my  bair  of  rose-water  and  glycerine — a  pint  of  tbs 
former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  It  softens  and  cleanses  the  hair, 
and  makes  it  very  glossy.  I  use  it  at  night,  and  brush  the  hair 
well  after  applying  it.  If  Sophie  finds  that  it  makes  her  hair  too 
greasy,  she  must  put  a  smaller  quantity  of  glycerine.  Cold  water 
will  do  as  well  as,  and  save  the  expense  of,  the  rose-water.  I 
must  also  recommend  a  first-rate  hair-wash,  if  the  hair  is  falling 
off,  which  I  have  tried  with  success.  It  is  Crossley's  Restora¬ 
tive  Extract,  2..>,  fid.  a  bottle,  prepared  by  Henry  Crossley,  12, 
Bentinck-street,  Manchester-sqnare,  London.  It  can  be  ordered 
through  any  chemiet,  but  Sophie  mnet  remember  to  mention  that 
she  has  golden  hair,  as  the  wash  is  prepared  differently  for  light 
and  dark  hair.  Will  the  Silkworm  (who  is  a  charming  spinner) 
find  out  what  hats  are  to  be  worn  this  summer  7  I  always  wear 
one— except  at  church — and  we  want  pretty,  coquettish  little  hats, 
high  in  front,  and  which  will  allow  the  present  very  high  chignons 
to  be  worn,  and  yet  which  will  not  be  inclined  to  fall  too  much 
over  the  face.  Tell  S.  N.  (February)  that  bronzonette  is  a  liquid 
now  much  advertised  for  bronzing  hats,  bonnets,  dec.  I  have  not 
tried  it,  but  believe  it  answers.  Sanger  and  Sons,  150,  Oxford- 
street. 

A  Constant  Reader  was  glad  to  hear  from  A  Scotchwoman 
that  knitting  “  two  stockings  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  sams 
needles,”  was  not  impracticable,  although  neither  she  nor  any  cf 
the  friends  whom  she  has  consulted  on  the  subject  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  being  done.  Would  A  Scotchwoman  kindly  mention 
through  the  medium  of  the  “  Englishwoman's  Exchange”  what 
“  elegant  trifles”  she  would  accept  for  the  written  directions  fat 
working  stockings  by  the  “  quick  and  easy  method  7"  Should  the 
terms  of  exchange  be  concluded,  A  Constant  Reader  will  loss 
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BO  time  or  opportnnitj  in  commaiiicating  the  nieful  informetiou, 
|iertieal»rly  to  her  friends  in  Scotland,  where  it  certainly  is  not 
generally  known.  [See  Scotchwoman.]  A  Constant  Readeb 
highly  approves  of  the  needles  inclosed  in  last  month's  Magasine. 
They  are  delightful  to  sew  with. 

A  Youno  Widow  will  he  very  glad  of  a  hint  how  to  wash  and 
get  np  her  collars  and  widow's  caffs,  as  they  look  so  thick  and 
dragged  when  sent  to  a  washerwoman,  and  clear-starching  is  so 
very  eipensive.  Also,  if  any  one  will  kindly  give  her  a  recipe  for 
the  care  of  a  very  painfal  bnninn  and  com. 

The  Hotheb  of  the  Oraccbi  will  be  obliged  if  any  corre¬ 
spondents  can  tell  her  of  some  scentless  oil  which  will  do  for 
sewing-machines.  She  has  a  Cleopatra,  and  the  linseed-oil  sold 
with  it  is  dreadful.  Also,  which  is  the  best  of  all  the  songs  which 
are  called  “Break,  Break,"  and  who  is  the  composer. 

M.  O.  D'Este  says — “Will  yon  kindly  tell  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  interesting  ‘  Conversasione*  columns  what  yon 
think  of  my  figure,  and  if  you  think  tight-lacing  would  improve 
it?  As  I  am  soon  going  abroad,  please  tell  me  also  in  which 
number  of  your  jonmal  “Helen’s  Dower”  will  be  finished.  I 
want  my  bookseller  to  send  it  to  me  till  that  charming  story  is 
ended,  then  I  shall  know  for  how  many  months  I  have  to  pay  in 
advance.  Is  my  writing  very  bad?"  [Both  figure  and  hand¬ 
writing  are  good.  Do  not  attempt  to  alter  either.  “Helen's 
Dower"  will  be  continued  through  the  year.]  ^ 

A.  E.  has  proved  in  many  cases  that  desisting  from  eating  sugar 
or  sweet  things,  not  taking  beer,  and  having  a  cold  bath  every 
morning,  rubbing  well  with  a  coarse  sheet  afterwards,  will  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  spots  appearing  on  the  face. 

Patience  writes— “I  have  some  very  beautiful  sk<  leton  leaves, 
Ac.,  mounted  under  glass  shades,  too  many  for  myself  and  friends. 
Do  you  know  of  any  way  by  which  I  could  dispose  of  them  advan¬ 
tageously  ?  I  cannot  afford  to  give  them  away.  Each  case  is  worth 
from  £3  to  £5.  I  am  sure  they  are  in  request,  but  I  know  no  one 
who  would  market  them  for  me.  If  I  could  dispose  of  them  I 
would  continue  to  prepare  ud  arrange  them.  Do  you  know  of 
any  shop  or  place  in  London  who  would  sell  them  at  a  percentage  ? 
I  could  not  forward  them  without  a  guarantee  that  they  would  be 
taken  care  of."  [Advertise  your  flowers  in  the  “Exchange” 
column,  and  yon  might  send  them  to  Madame  Qonband,  Rathbone- 
place.] 

Jeannette.  We  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
“Gallery"  you  speak  of. 

Gebakicm  wishes  to  know  where  chip  can  be  obtained  for 
plaiting,  the  price  of  the  quantity  required  for  a  hat,  and  how  it 
can  be  sent  as  far  as  Scotland — whether  by  post  or  rail.  She 
would  also -like  to  know  whether  any  of  our  subscribers  can  tell 
her  of  a  good  tried  receipt  for  bunions  or  enlargement  of  the  big 
toe  joint.  She  would  oIm  like  Noea  Creina’s  address.  [Oera- 
muM  must  send  her  own  address  before  we  can  forward  Nora 
Creina'b.] 

Eathixbn.  Your  letter  came  too  late  for  a  reply  in  our  April 
number.  Muslin  may  be  tacked  beneath  crape  to  stiffen  it. 
Crape-work  is  very  difficult,  and  requires,  practice.  We  do  not 
advise  your  making  and  baking  a  cake  of  the  size  you  mention. 
Large  cakes  are  baked  in  hoops  only,  and  require  great  care  and 
•kill,  and  a  baker’s  oven. 

Mrs.  Eraser,  who  has  been  for  years  a  snbscriber  to  tbe  Eno- 
ushwohan’b  Domebtio  Magazine,  wishes  some  Tatting  Patterns 
inserted  in  it ;  also  Mrs.  Eraser  would  like  some  directions  as  to 
Knitting  Two  Stockings  at  Once.  [See  An  Old  Subscriber.] 
Jane  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editress  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine,  or  any  of  her  numerous  correspondents,  will 
tell  her  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  the  colours  of  prints  can  be 
preserved  in  washing — mauve  and  black  particularly.  [Mauve 
should  be  washed  in  cool  water.  Tbe  colour  of  black  may  be  pre¬ 
served  by  adding  a  small  piece  of  stone  ammonia  to  the  water.] 

C.  W.  A.  says — “  Would  yon  inform  me  through  the  English¬ 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  how  to  overcome  the  following 
difficulty : — I  cut  my  last  new  dress  by  the  pattern  of  the  gored 
skirt  given  with  the  November  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine.  It  was  a  long  one,  so,  of  course,  I  allowed 
tbe  extra  length  at  the  bottom.  It  looked  all  right  before  I  sewed 


it  into  the  body.  After  I  bad  done  so  the  opening  which  I  made  on 
the  left  side,  at  the  first  seam,  gaped  open,  and  showed  my  petti*  ' 
coat  underneath.  I  tried  to  alter  it  by  running  a  little  piece  on 
the  first  side  gore,  but  it  would  not  do.  I  did  not  allow  for  seams 
in  the  skirt,  but  cut  it  exactly  by  the  pattern.  Ought  I  to  have 
allowed  for  seams?  [Yes.]  I  am  about  twenty-three  inches  round  the 
waist.  From  the  illustrations  in  the  Englishwoman's  Domebtio 
Magazine  it  seems  to  me  the  dresses  are  worn  perfectly  fitting 
round  the  waist,  without  even  a  tiny  pleat  at  each  seam.  If  the 
skirt  shouldn’t  exactly  be  the  thing  for  the  body,  though  I  mea¬ 
sure  ever  so  carefully,  the  front  and  side  widths  never  seem 
exactli/  to  fit  into  the  body.  [Your  difficulties  will  be  overcome 
by  making  your  dresses  houffante,  or  full  at  the  back,  while 
quite  plain  in  front.]  I  am  very  fond  of  making  my  own 
dresses,  and  should  like  to  succeed  well,  as  I  live  in  the  couutry 
out  of  reach  of  a  good  dressmaker.  I  have  a  very  nice-fitting 
body  for  a  pattern,  which  I  had  made  two  years  ago  by  a  French 
dressmaker,  but  sometimes  I  make  my  bodies  to  fit  wrinkly  on  the 
shoulder,  though  I  cut  them  exactly  by  the  pattern.  I  cannot 
think  in  what  way  I  make  the  fault.  Would  yon  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  address  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Co.  [210,  Regent- 
street,  W.,  and  23,  Poultry,  Cbeapside — ladies’  gloves,  2s.  6d.  and 
4s.  6d.],  the  celebrated  glove-makers?  I  think  it  is  in  Oxford- 
street,  but  I  am  not  certain.  Your  Magazine  is  invaluable  to  resi¬ 
dents  like  myself  in  the  country.  I  have  been  a  constant  sub¬ 
scriber  to  it  for  the  last  five  years,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  dress  which  I  have  gained  from 
its  pages.” 

Clobinda  csm  obtain  the  “Evening  Song  of  the  Manx  Fisher¬ 
men,"  price  Is.  6d.,  of  Messrs.  Townsend,  Oxford-road,  Man¬ 
chester. 

A  New  Sdbscribeb  is  referred  to  the  December  number  for 
description  of  Caps. 

Mattie  must  send  her  address,  as  Silkworm  is  not  at  liberty  to 
publish  that  of  the  lady  who  interests  herself  for  the  Irish  Em¬ 
broiderers. 

D.  A  chair  pattern  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Nellie  writes — “Will  yon  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next 
number  where  I  can  obtain  the  words  (or  words  and  music)  of  a 
very  old  comic  song,  called  “Kate’s  Young  Mon?"  [WiU  our 
musical  correspondents  assist  Nellie  ?] 

Annie  protests  against  Tight-lacing : — “Having  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  your  correspondence  on  the  ‘  Corset  question,’  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise  that  Tight-lacing  should  have 
found  so  many  advocates.  Many  of  your  correspondents  seem  to 
exult  in  the  possession  of  waists  of  so  little  girth,  that  it  seems  to 
me  incredible.  I  am  usually  considered  extremely  slender;  indeed, 
my  dressmaker  (no  mean  one)  assures  me  she  does  not  make  for 
any  one  so  small.  If,  then,  I  find  myself  a  subject  of  remark  and 
accusations  of  Tight-lacing  with  a  waist  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
inches,  you  may  imagine  my  cariosity  to  see  those  who  speak  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  as  the  desideratum.  I  dare  not  ask 
whether  they  possess  that  purely  English  beauty,  a  brilliant 
healthy  complexion.  I  fear  it  is  simply  impossible  with  all  the 
vitals  crushed  together;  perhaps,  though,  in  adopting  the  buck¬ 
ram,  whalebone,  and  other  monstrosities  by  which  our  grand¬ 
mothers  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dressmaker’s  notion  of  a  good 
figure,  they  agree  with  them  in  thinking  a  pale  complexion  lady¬ 
like.  Most  sincerely  I  regret,  with  Mater,  that  the  laws  of 
physiology  are  so  little  known,  or  at  least  so  little  practised.  Is 
it  not  a  mistaken  idea  of  beauty  that  calls  a  waist  rendered  stiff 
and  formal  by  a  tightly-laced  Corset  beautiful,  instead  of  the  lithe 
grace  and  freedom  of  the  natural  figure  ?  Surely  in  this  we  are  no 
better  than  the  Chinese,  whose  awkward  toddling  motion  we 
should  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  and  pity ;  yet  who  are  the  greater 
barbarians,  they  who  by  the  same  means  weaken  a  comparatively 
unimportant  part  of  the  body,  or  we  who  enervate  the  whole 
system  ?’’ 

Ellen  says — “  Have  the  correspondents  on  Tight-lacing  re¬ 
membered  that  beauty  claims  to  consist  in  the  generally  correct 
proportions  of  the  entire  figure  rather  than  in  any  individual  part 
of  it  7  It  is  not  whether  the  waist  comes  within  such  and  such  a 
limit,  but  what  it  u  relatively  to  the  height  and  other  portions  of 
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the  figure.  The  litlle  lady  wiih  the  very  little  waist  recognises 
this  when  she  says  that  though  the  latter  measures  only  twelve 
inches  in  circumference,  no  one  notices  it  as  small,  because  she  is 
of  dimiuntive  stature.  It  wouid  appear  to  be  very  small  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  certainly  sounds  very  like  a  fairy  tale.  All 
honour  to  the  devoted  wife  who,  in  .her  zeal  to  appear  beautifully  less 
in  her  husband's  eyes,  performed  such  a  feat  of  literal  self-sacrifice ! 
who  reduced  hers,  she  tells  ns,  by  nine  inches,  thus  testing  the 
power  of  belief  of  the  reader,  as  \.'ell  as  her  own  powers  of  endu¬ 
rance.  It  the  correctness  of  the  laete  admits  of  a  doubt,  at  least 
some  tribute  may  he  paid  to  the  ai  dnbleness  of  the  motive.  Is  it 
not  said,  however,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question,  and 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  hear  tL  other,  were  it  not  that  such  a 
warlike  rustle  and  flutter  of  plum  «  might  follow,  and  even  quills 
bristle  indignant  from  the  partisu..s  respectively  of  the  opposing 
interest,  that  it  would  certainly  require  a  special  number  of  this 
periodical  to  give  fair  play  to  the  much-vexed  question  7  Like 
Mateb,  we  bad  imagined  it  had  be  u  set  at  rest,  at  least  for  a 
while,  but  it  seems  it  was  only  in  a  slate  of  temporary  quiescence, 
and  ready  for  an  outborst  at  any  opportnnity.  Have  none  of  us 
heard  of  a  red  nose  ensuing  upon  a  tightened  waist  7  Of  a  gent  - 
rally  pnfied  look  to  the  figure,  and  flashed  appearance  to  the  com- 
plexiou  7  Of  the  health  unmistakably  Enflering,  and  of  anything 
like  real  exercise  being  at  a  disconnt,  to  avoid  a  feeling  resembling 
snAocatiouf  Then  to  come  to  the  actual  appearance  of  this, 
much-coveted  circle.  Most  not  a  waist  thus  compressed  be  as 
hard  as  a  cricket-ball,  and  wholly  dtstitnte  of  that  pliancy  which 
is  so  essential  a  feature  in  beauty  7  Must  there  not  also  be  some 
sacrifice  of  the  graceful  undulations  which  iu  a  good  figure  are 
conspicuous,  even  though  it  may  not  be  very  slender?  To  return, 
then,  to  the  immediate  subject.  Surely  proportion  must  hold  the 
palm  over  disproportion,  even  though  the  errors  of  the  latter  in¬ 
cline  to  the  side  of  elegance.  A  good  architect  will  not  admire  a 
light  and  elegant  slmctnre,  if  it  convey  the  impression  of  inse- 
cority.  Whilst  believing  in  a  small  waist,  then,  we  believe  in  it 
only  as  a  natural  gift,  and  only  as  worth  having  as  such.  As 
elegance  of  dress  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  greater  grace  of  the 
wearer,  or,  as  we  think  we  have  read,  dress  should  owe  to  the 
wearer  its  greatest  attraction,  so  should  a  small  waist  only  bo  ad¬ 
mired  when  compatible  with  grace  of  movement  and  dignity  of 
hearing.  Sorely  the  many  varieties  of  the  highly-modelled  elastic 
Corset  of  the  present  day,  suitable  to  every  variety  of  taste  and 
style  of  figure,  and  free  from  the  grave  objections  to  which  the 
perhaps  equally  shapely,  hut  certainly  less  comfortable,  armour- 
like  eucasings  of  past  generations  were  open,  must  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  most  fastidious.  And  if  in  one  of  these  elegant 
appendages  a  woman,  well  formed,  well  grown,  of  fair  stature,  and 
whose  waist  does  not  exceed  twenty-three  inches  in  circomferencc. 
does  not  look  to  advantage,  combining  with  ease  and  freedom  of 
movement  true  elegance  of  appearance,  wo  should  say  that  the 
fault  neither  lies  in  the  form  with  which  Providence  hss  endowed 
her,  nor  in  the  skill  with  which  art  has  invested  it.” 

£.  E.  writes — “  Besding  so  much  abont  Tight-Lacing  in  the 
eolumns  of  your  ‘Conversazione,’  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  t" 
give  yon  my  opinion  upon  the  snhject,  and  this  I  have  been 
induced  to  do  through  reading  two  letters,  both  from  gentlemen, 
one  styling  himself  T.  E.,  and  the  other  An  Enousu  Gentlkman 
To  begin  with,  I  must  tell  yon  that  I,  the  daughter  of  a  pro 
fcssioual  man,  abhor  tight-lsoing,  and  that  I  pity  and  despist 
women  who,  by  a  worse  than  silly  argument,  draw  down  upon  oni 
whole  sex  in  general  the  pity  aud  contempt  of  men,  for  no  man 
could  glance  through  the  part  of  yoor  Magazine  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  tight-lacing  without  being  horrified  as  well  as  disgusted 
at  the  little  common  sense  shown  iu  these  arguments  by  women. 
There  are  men  who  class  all  women  alike,  aud  so  the  whole  sex 
may  be  stigmatised  by  the  nonsensical  buzzing  of  this  (I  hope  1 
may  say)  small  swarm  of  would-be  wasps.  I  must  now  tell  you 
that  my  waist  by  nature  is  small,  at  least  it  is  considered  so  by 
my  friends,  bnt  then  it  is  no  less  than  twenty  inches ;  that  will  be 
thought  tremeudons  by  my  friends  the  would-be  wasps,  aud  no 
doubt  is  so  when  cla8.^ed  with  their  slender  proportions  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  Alas!  then  I  mast  e’en  go  large- 
waisted  all  my  life,  for  I  could  not  endure  tight-lacing,  and  only- 


wear  a  stay  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  my  chest,  aud  becauss 
my  father  professionally  advises  it ;  and  as  to  my  stay  in  any  way 
making  my  waist  smaller  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  my  wuist  is 
less  without  my  corset  than  with  it.  I  could  say  a  great  deal 
more  iu  detestation  of  this  odious  plan,  but  I  have  not  time,  and 
am  also  afraid  to  trespass  too  much  upon  your  good-uatnre.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  letters 
from  y  our  gentlemen  correspondents  by  way  of  a  fiuish.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  in  telling  An  English 
Gentleman  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  professional  man,  and 
eue  of  the  middle  class.  But  I  have  a  little  more  to  say  to  T.  F. 
1  think  his  classing  a  hippopotamus  and  a  tiger  with  a  ballet- 
dancer  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  comparisons  I  ever  read. 
At  least  let  T.  F.  remember  that  a  ballet-dancir  is  a  human 
being,  and  being  such  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  brutes,  as  the 
former  has  a  soul  aud  feelings  of  mind.  There  are,  perhaps, 
though,  some  narrow-minded  people  who  doubt  that  a  ballet- 
dancer  possesses  the  above-mentioned  gifts.  It  is  also  quite  certain 
that  a  young  lady  cannot  have  a  husband  until  she  has  got  him; 
no  one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  if  I  ever  do  get 
such  a  piossession,  I  am  quite  sure  it  won't  be  a  man  who  carries 
his  heart  in  his  stomach.  If  I  cannot  find  an  Englishman  with 
his  heart  in  the  right  place,  I  will  seek  a  spouse  in  foreign  climes, 
or  do  without  one.” 

\  A  Medical  Correspondsnt  says  on  the  subject  of  Tight- 
lacing — ”  Women  breathe  so  much  more  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  that  moderate  support,  short  of 
actual  compression,  does  no  harm  if  applied  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  female  thorax.  Of  course  if  circulation  is  hindered  or 
organs  unduly  oompressed  tmywhere,  harm  is  done.  The  average 
size  of  a  womau’s  waist  is  about  twenty-two  inches  for  a  woman 
about  five  feet  two  inches.  Some  women  may  have  waists  as 
small  as  seventeen  inches,  bnt  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders  bean 
a  direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  waist.  ‘In  yonng  children  the 
iu'-piration  is  almost  entirely  by  the  diaphragm,  which  being 
highly  arched  in  expiration  becomes  flatter  as  it  contract*,  and 
descending  presses  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  pushes  forward 
the  front  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  movement  of  the  abdominal 
walls  being  here  more  manifest  than  any  other  part,  it  is  nsnal  to 
call  this  tbs  obAmiiial  mode  or  type  of  respiration.  In  adult  men, 
together  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  poshing 
forward  of  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  and  the  stemnm  are  subject  to  a  wide  movement  in  inspira¬ 
tion.  In  women  the  movement  appears  teat  extensive  in  the  fotoer, 
and  more  so  in  the  ujiper,  part  of  the  ohest,  a  mode  of  bioathing 
to  which  n  greater  mobility  of  the  first  rib  is  adapted.’ — Kirke't 
Physiology,  p.  157.  MM.  Bean  and  Maiasial  call  the  respiration 
in  men  infra  costal,  in  women  supra  costal,  type  of  respiration. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  gives  two  diagrams  showing  the  different  mesas 
of  expansion  of  the  thorax  in  men  and  in  women.  Professon 
Sbarpey  aud  Ellis  point  out  in  their  work  on  anntomy,  p.  10^ 
that  the  process  of  ossification  does  not  invade  the  cartilage  of  tbs 
ribs  in  women  till  extreme  old  age,  but  occurs  in  adult  age  in  m« 
to  a  great  extent.  ‘  The  first  and  upper  ribs  in  women  have  t 
greater  freedom  of  motion  than  in  men,  cansing  the  breast  to  rim 
at  each  inspiration,  whereas  in  men  the  chest  expands  mad 
Kcnerally,  especially  at  the  lower  part.' — Animal  Physiology,  bf 
John  Shea,  M.D.,  p.  107. 

Tun  CoRSBT  QnnsnoN. — The  following  is  the  paragraph  froa 
the  Lancet  referred  to  in  this  discossion : — “  Our  attention  hts 
been  directed  to  a  recent  number  of  n  popnlar  jonrnal,  in  whisk 
the  advocates  for  Tight-lacing  ventilate  their  erroneons  views.  It 
is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  Englishwoman  shooU 
torture  herself  or  her  children  by  employing  tight  or  unyieldii| 
stays  or  belts.  The  mischief  produced  by  such  a  practice  can  haid|7 
be  over-estimated.  It  tends  gradually  to  displace  the  most  impsr> 
tant  organs  of  the  body,  while,  by  compressing  them,  it  must  from 
the  first  interfere  with  their  functions.  The  grounds  npon  which 
Tight-lacing  has  been  recommended  are  diametrically  opposed  te 
the  teachings  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  not  to  say  commoa 
liense.” 

A  Great  Adhibbb  or  Tioht-lacino.  We  have  no  space  te 
your  letter ;  the  subject  has  aliwdy  been  thoroughly  canvassed. 
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Hcmdoldt  says  that  “  La  Guayra  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  the  earth.”  I.a  Guayna 
is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  as  being  the  seaport  whence  arc  shipped  the  finest  varieties 
of  Cocoa  (T/ieo/zro/na  Cacao) ;  it  is  also  the  chief  port  in  the  province  of  Caraccas  and  of 
the  whole  southern  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  coast-line  is  fringed  with  the  palm 
(Cocos  Xucifera)  which  supplies  the  cocoa-nuts  of  the  fruiterer,  and  abounds  with  fla¬ 
mingoes,  pelicans,  and  cormorants  ;  but  the  Cocoa-tree  (Theobroma  Cacao),  from  the  fniit 
of  which  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  are  made,  grows  in  the  valleys  running  north  and  south 
through  the  inward  table-land.  For  the  Cocoa-tree,  to  be  cultivated  advantageously, 
requires  an  altitude  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet,  and  for  the  protection  of  tho 
blossom  and  well-being  of  the  fruit,  a  hilly  range  sheltering  it  from  all  easterly  winds. 

A  Cacao  plantation,  or  ‘  walk’  as  it  is  called,  may  contain  some  thousand  trees,  seldom 
nore  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  very  frequently  planted  with  intermediate  rows  of 
C4>tlee-trees — tho  latter  protecting  tho  young  Cacao  plants  from  the  too-scorching  heat. 

Tho  crops  are  in  December  and  June,  and  a  well-.^earing  tree  wall  produce  twenty  or 
thhty  pods,  which  are  gathered  during  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  so,  as  they  turn  yellow. 
After  being  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  a  time  to  further  ripen,  tho  pods  are  opened,  tho 
pulp  removed,  and  the  seeds — the  Cacao — spread  out  on  mata^in  the  sun.  As  they  dr}-, 
each  obtains  a  hard  thin  skin,  and  is  of  tho  size  of  a  kidney  bean.  The  next  processes  are 
Uiose  of  the  manufacturer,  who  commences  by  roasting  tho  nuts  and  r;emoving  the  husks. 

Many  millions  of  pounds  of  Cocoa  are  now  annu.ally  consumed  in  this  country',  while 
prior  to  the  reduction  of  the.4iuty  in  1832,  the.  quantity  was  not  half  a  million.  Shortly 
after  th.at  event  the  doctrine  of  homoeopathy  ^vas  introduced  into  this  country,  and  greatly 
eiimulated  its  use ;  the  only  qualities  to  bo  obtained  at  the  time  w’ere,  however,  very 
inferior,  and.  Cocoa  being  almost  tho  only  beverage  used  by  homccopathists,  it  became 
esueutiul  to  its  general  acceptance  that  an  attractive  and  pure  preparation  should  bo 
produced. 

James  Epps  k  Co.,  the  homoeopathic  chemists  first  established  in  this  conntr)',  were 
lea  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  with  tho  assistance  of  elaborate  machinery 
succeeded  at  length  in  perfecting  tho  preparation  now  bearing  their  name.  The  very 
agreoiible  character  of  this  preparation,  its  natural  attractiveness  of  flavour,  and  de¬ 
veloped  grateful  qualitiesj  soon  rendered  it  a  general  favourite ;  w’hile  an  additional 
^commendation  to  its  use  was  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  prepared  for  tho 
tible,  requiring  only  that  boiling  water  or  milk  should  be  poured  on  two  tcaspoonfuls 
of  the  pow  der  in  a  breakfast-cup. 

Dr.  ITassall,  in  his  work,  "  Food  and  its  Adulterations,”  b.avs; — “  Cocoa  contains  a  erreat  variety 
of  itnp<jrt;int  nutritive  principles — every  ingredient  necessary  to  thq  growth  and  siisteiiance  of  llta 
bo'iy.”  Again,  ”  As  a  nutritive.  Cocoa  stands  very  muph' higher  than  either  colfee  or  tea.” 

Dr.  Lankester  says-: — “  Cocoa  Contains  as  much  flesh  forming  matter  as  beef.” 

Dr.  Liebig  saVB Theobromine,  the  most  highly  nitrogeuisod  vegetable  principle.”  (Tno 
post  nutritiou^food  is,  as  a  rule,  highly  'nitrogenised.) 

,  Dr.  liooitor  says; — "Admirably  adapted  for  the  sickr-for  these  in  health  it  is  a  luxury.” 

Epps’s  Cocoa,  as  above^is  sold^nly  iu  ^Ib.  ^Ib.lkud  'Jlb.  tm-llucd,  labelled  packets. 
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Cassell’s  M agasine. 

Weekly,  One  Penny ;  Monthly,  Sixpence. 


CASSELL’S  MAGAZINE  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  readable  Magazine  published.  It  brings  within  the 
reach  of  all  a  First-class  Magazine,  presenting,  in  an  attractive 
form,  the  thoughts  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  our  time, 
illustrated  by  the  pencils  of  the  best  living  artists.  Cassell’s 
Magazine,  moreover,  contains,  in  first-class  literary  matter  and 
original  drawings,  nearly  double  in  quantity  that  of  other  Maga¬ 
zines  published  at  the  same  price. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

*'  The  mettar  U  of  a  popular  and  interesting  character,  (reqnently  teaching  while  it  amuses, 
and  all  throaghout  marked  by  a  care  tor  the  moralities  without  intruding  them  unduly.  In  each 
number  there  is  plenty  to  attract  all  classes  ot  the  omamnnity,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributors — men  who  do  not  usually  contribute  to  rsry  che.^  magazines — prose  that  Messrs, 
Cassell  hare  resolred  to  make  their  new  periodical  at  least  worthy  of  the  suooeas  wbioh  it  is 
well  oalcniated  to  obtain.*' — Standard. 

“  Well  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  copiously  illustrated,  "—dtheiusum. 

"  It  is  amusiDg,  and  has  plenty  of  good  illustrations.’*— PoS  XaU  Gazette. 

“  No  periodical  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it." — Pdinharph  Saily  Btvim). 

**  A  model  of  a  well-edited  and  well-written  periodical,  peither  too  light  nor  too  heavy,  and 
oombinlng  those  genenlly  irreconcileable  things,  amusement  and  Instruction,  in '  judioious  pro¬ 
portions."— Ptm.  '  '  * 


Order  No.  61  j  One  Penny,  or  Part 
14,  price  Sixpence,  in  which  the  new 
Novel,  by  Moy  Thomas,  entitled  “A 

FIGHT  FOR  LIFE,”  is  com¬ 
menced. 


CASSELL,  FETTER,  AND  GALPIN,  LUD6ATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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CASSELL,  FETTER,  &  GALPIN’S 

Serial  Publications, 

PUBLISHED  IN 

WEEKLY  NUMBERS  AND  MONTHLY  PARTS. 
Cassell’s  Magazine. 

id.  and  6d, 

The  Q,uiver. 

id.  and  6d. 

Holy  Bible,  Illustrated  by  G.  Dore. 

Monthly,  (>d. 

Cassell’s  New  Popular  Educator. 

ikd.  and  Td. 

Cassell’s  French  Dictionary. 

id.  and 

Cassell’s  Matt.  Henry’s  Commentary. 

i\d.  and  yd. 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Fable  Book. 

Monthly,  yd. 

Cassell’s  Penny  Readings. 

id.  and  f>d. 

Cassell’s  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Monthly,  fid. 

Cassell’s  History  of  England. 

lid.  and  yd. 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Shakespeare. 

id.  and  6d. 

Cassell’s  Time  Tables. 

Monthly,  id. 

CASSELL,  PEHER,  AND  CALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON; 

AND  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


Every  one  can  now  educate  himeel^  with< 
out  Oovemmental  or  extraneous  assistance. 


NOW  PUBLISHING, 

IN  WEEKLY  NUMBERS, 

Price  I'sd., 

AND  MONTHLY  PARTS, 

Price  It 

CASSELL’S  NEW 


POPULAR  EDUCATOR, 

rOKHIXO 

An  ZHCTCLOFJEDIA  of  ELEKEITTABT,  TECHNIC  IL, 
and  MOBAL  EDUCATION  within  the  reach  and 
capacity  of  all. 
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ALonaa. 

Abchitictcbb. 

AaiTHHiTia 

AiTSOVOMT. 

BOOC'KEBriBO. 

Botamt. 

CatMUTaT. 

Civil  Saavica,  Papix?  ox. 
Comparative  PaTsioLOCT. 
Conic  Sections. 

Deawino,  Elekehtaet. 
Electeicitt. 

Enolisb. 

Enolisb  Composition. 
Enolisb  Geammar. 

Enousb  Liteeatcex 
Essays  on  Lips  and  Dctt. 
Etbnoloot. 

Edclid. 

Feencb. 

Feencb  Pboncnciatioh. 
Feencb  Readinos. 
Geoorapbt. 

Oeologt. 

Obumetbt. 

German. 

Oerman  PaoNUNaAnON. 
German  Readings. 

Greek. 

Gymnastics. 

Historic  Skbtcbee 

HTDROSTATICa 

Italian. 


Land  Sobtetieg. 

Latim. 

LOGABITBlCa 

Logic. 

Hatbekatical  Instecmlnts. 

UECBAXICa 

Mineealoot. 

Moral  Sciencb 

Mcsia 

Natcral  History. 

Natural  Pbilosupht. 
Navigation. 

Optics. 

OcE  Holidat. 

Painting  in  Water  CoLOca 
Penmansbip. 

Perspective. 

Pbrknoloot. 

Pbtsics. 

Pbvsical  Education. 
Physiology  or  Man. 

PlTVSIOONOMY. 

Political  Economy. 

Reading  and  Elocution. 
Shorthand. 

Sketciiiho  from  Natceb 
Spanish. 

Teaching,  the  Theory  and 
Practice  or. 
Trigonometry. 

Universities,  Papers  on  the. 
University  Middle  Class 
Examinations. 


***  The  First  Half-  Yearly  Volume,  consisting  of  416  pages  quarto, 
with  about  600  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  is  now  ready, 
price  6s. 

Fresptettuee  foneardtd  poet  free,  os  ap^ication  to  the  Publithert, 
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6ALPIN,  LUD6ATE  HILL  La 


IS  THE  ONLY  KIND  f’SEl)  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAI  NDKY 

AND  HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  SAYS  IT  IS  THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED 


IT  WAS  AWARDED  THE  I’KIZE  MEDAL  FOK  ITS  SrPERIOKITV 

AND  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  IS  MANUFACTURED  FOR  H.R.H  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
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r  Jp,  EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE,  PARIS,  1867. 

:  THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR 

Conferred  upon  the  Representative  of  the 

GROVER  Sc  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Highest  Prize,— Above  all  Medals. 

Nearly  200,000  of  these  unparalleled  Machines  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every 
Machine  guaranteed.  Instruction  gratis.  Illustrated  prospectus  and  samples  of  work 

^VER  &  BAKER  SEWING  -MACHINE  COMPANY, 

f  150,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W;  69,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

|j*AeN  iMhiats,  ai^  (It  wwk  4ie  ipei  tben,  luTe  leyer  failed  to  rMtiye  the  fnt  praniaii  orer  ad  eonpetiters  vheterer  eihihited. 


CORRECT  TASTE  AND  A  GREAT  SAVING  IN  PRICES. 


Messrs.  JAY 


ive  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners,  who  act  as 
ayellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any 
Ler  sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched  to  any  part  of  the 
hgdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram. 


hlVAnsU  T.  BHEUUATISH,  Vervons  Exhaustion,  Paralysis,  Oont,  Pains,  Ziuubago,  ItTsuralffla, 
Zndiirestion,  Epilepsy,  Boiatica,  Noises  in  the  Head  and  Ears,  Pnnctional  Disorders,  tm. 

On  Loan,  a  Teat  for  aaoartaliiing  the  utraordinary  efficacy  of  PULVEBMACBER'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  GALVANIC  cBAIN  BANDS. 
LT8,  tad  POCKET  BATTERIES  (tent  graUt  for  a  week)  will  famish  poeitlve  evidence  of  the  remarkable  eflecta  of  theie  real  volta-eleotrio 
kuoee  Prices  from  fe.  to  S2s.,  aMording  to  power.  Combined  Chain  Bands,  for  restoring  exhausted  vital  energy,  30a  to  40a  New  patent  Self- 
Stable  Qalvanlo  Batteriee,  <8  to  E4  complete.  For  aathenticated  medical  reporte  and  private  testimonials,  see  pamphlet,  post  free. 


J.  E.  PUEVEEXACHER  E  CO.  (Galrsnio  Estsbliahment),  200,  Regent  St.,  W. 


HE  SPIRAL  Elastic  A^OM INAL  belts 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  oomplainedof  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressare  afforded  seoures  the  reetoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  eseential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  tbe  first  Aoooucheurs  of  the  day  in  oases  of  prolapsus  uisrt,  dropsy,  and  obesstg, 
dad,  wbM  fitted  irith  air  ^s  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

iLLUSTRATia)  CATALOGUES  OH  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  MrSs  BUXIiBT,  12,  Old  GAvendUbHBtreet,  OxforiUstroot. 


lass  UQuiasD. 
ifsTSDce  at  a  t  e. 
h  from  a  to  e. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

KOYAI-  FAMILY,  AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 


FOE  LADIES  AND  YODNG  LADIES. 

FiSmOHS  AID  8PECULITIE8  ARE  BEADT  FOR  THE  8PRDI6  8EA80I 

RIDING  HABITS,  Imperial  Blue  Tweed  .  .  .£330 

Ditto  ditto  Melton  .  .  .440 

Ditto  ditto  Superfine  .  .  .660 

RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  2U.  HATS  WITH  FALLS,  21». 
mOIMCEIVAXBE  JACKETS  IIV  CKEAT  VAKIET' 
SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  CQSTUAtES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  TraYelling  Costumes,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  208.,  25a 

Mona  Nicoll's  WATERPROOF  TWEED  &  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloftka,  &c.,  are  made  without  the  1« 
mixture  of  Cotton,  henoe  tbej'  are  ao  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retaining  their  superior  appearance. 


J.  X>. 

LONDOH:  114  TO  120,  EE6ERT  8TB£ET;  AMD  22.  GO! 

MANCHESTER:  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVERPOOL:  50,  Bold  Street. 

PETER  ROBINSON’S  DRESSEI 

NOW  READY,  POST  FREE,  PATTERNS  OF 
A  aast  CoUmMod  of  British  and  Foreign  NoToltiM  snitabU  for  ths  prsoont  and  i4>proaohlng  Ssaaon, 
at  prioos  ranging  from  12a  6d.  to  50a  the  Extra  Fall  Draaa. 

A  NOVELTY  FOR  LADIES’  DRESSES. 

THE  “ROMAN”  CLOT 

(REGISTERED). 

Thk  ymrj  daafarabla  fabrie  ia  prodnoed  in  a  rariety  of  difforant  atylaa  aad  qnatitiaa 
A  noBorona  oeUoetkm  of  Pattoma,  from  10a  Od.  to  2la  tba  Dreia,  sent  post  frea 

PATTERNS  FREE  OF  THE  “BEST"  FRENCH  PIQUES  AT  THE 

PRICE  OF  CAMBRIC 

Mow  BoUiag,  a  tmall  Lot  of  abont  500  Pioeaa  all  in  the  utmost  Elaganoa  of  Design  and  Riohnoas  of  Oolooring, 
at  18a  9d.  tha  Extra  Fall  Droaa,  nsnally  sold  at  27a  SI 

JAPANESE  SILKS  IN  UNLIMITED  VARIETY,  INCLUDING  THE 

FAMOUS  YOKOHAMA  ORE 


aw  nha  Oryatal  Japaneaa  Silks,  in  Plain.  Stripod,  and  Bleh  Broebta,  In  all  Uio  Naw  BrilUant  Celoui^ 
from  25a  to  2^  goineaa  FnU  Dross. 

PATTERNS  FREE. 


PETER  ROBINSON’S, 

103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108,  OXFORD  STREET,  LOI 


l^laa  bj  Jaa  Wa(la,18,  'fSTlaloek  atraet,  cXrrcnlHtameo,  W.U. 
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With  the  March  Number  was  presented  Part  1.  of  Mrs.  BeetorCs 
Book  of  Household  Management.  Parts  I. — IV.  now  read\f. 
The  work  to  be  completed  in  12  PartSy  price  6c?.  each. 

A  Laiuje  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  or  Ladies'  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  of  the  Pasha  Lamp  Mat. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  Little  Girl’s  Walking  Jacket. 
Title-page  and  Index  to  Vol.  IV.  (January  to  June,  1^68.) 

Needlework  Patterns  : — Travelling  Bog  in  form  of  Mat.  Work  Bag  in  Silk, 
Beads,  and  Shells.  NeedlewoK  Book.  Linen  Stitch.  Medallion  in  Satin 
Stitch.  Darned  Netting  in  Imitation  of  Guipure. 

Fashion  E.vora vinos  : — Walking  Dresses.  Pomp^our  Bonnets.  Straw  Hat. 
Walking  Toilets.  The  McA&m  Porte-Jupe.  Visiting  and  Travelling  Toilets. 
Children's  Costumes.  Waistband  with  Lappets. 

Children’s  Fashions: — Loose  Double-breasted  Paletot.  Boy’s  Bussian  Frock.  Girl's 
Pelisse  with  Hood.  Paletot  for  Little  CKrl.  General  Group  of  Children’s  Dresses. 
Garden  Decorative  Plants  : — Hedychium.  Hypoxis  Yillosa.  Arabia  Paphyri- 
fera.  Savana  Kamschatika.  Omithogalum  l^yrsoides.  Podophyslum  Emodi. 
Adonis  Vemalis.  Abobra  Viridiflora.  Tropcsolum  Speciosum.  Satyrinnm 
Clameum.  Pancratium  Illyricam. 
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A  Coqubttr’s  Warning  . 
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Caerhydon,  op  Qualmara  . 
Spinnings  in  Town 
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SEWING  MACHINES. 

RADFORD  &  CO, 


rEi  f‘ Vowel  A”  Washing  M^phine  is  the 
most  successful  domestic  Machine  that 
has  ever  been  int|X)duccd;  and  every  practical 
housekeeper  or  housewife  should  not  hesitate 
to  avail  herself  of  the  month’s  trial  allowed  by 
Patentees  to  prove  its  practical  usefulness, 
coipfort,  and  economy. 

See  new  Catalogue,  free  by  post  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BnADFORD  &,  CO., 

63,  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 


have  just  addf 
-M  additional  rooms  to  their  Sewing  Macliiii 
department,  and  ladies  wishing  to  acqua^ 
themselves  with  the  respective  n^erits  of  the  beij 
acknowledged  h'aniily  Sewing  Machines  will  fin 
every  desirable  facility  a^orded  by  the  Ijei 
selection  in  London,  including  several  nei 
Hand  Machines,  both  Chain  qnd  Lock  Stit^ 
Prospectus  post  free.  ^ 

63,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  i 


’’  Food, 

voP/  invaluable  for 
Invalid*  and  ChiU 
dren,  cad  alio  be 
meet  eaaily  and  cheaply 
made  in  few  ihioutei  into 
delicloua  Podding*,  Piea  Cake*, 
Omeleta  Blanc  Uun,  Creams, 
Jelliea  and  score*  of  dubes,  as  see 
direction*  on  Packeta  Sold  by  ail  pro¬ 
minent  Qrocers,  Chemists,  ftc.,  M.  and  4d. 


ments. 


Ho  liady  should  purchase  without  seeing  the  above.  Ust* 


H.B,— Please  ask  for,  and  be  sure  yon  get. 

X  H  E  M  A.  I  Z  E  N  vV. 


143,  HOLBORN  HILL,  L^llslDO 

MANUFACTOBT— QIPPIUQ  WORKS,  IpjWICq. 


Just  ont,  8to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5a,  by  post  for  65  stamps. 


BHaOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PARIS  EXHIBIfJOl 

BY  EUGENE  BIMMEL,  ^ 


{Juror  and  Reporter,  1862;  Aesistant  Commissioner,  1867.) 

^  OOHELETE  BEVIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1857,  WITH  ABOVE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ENQRAV 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  PRINCIPAL  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST, 


Liond-on:  CHAI^IMiVTV  and  HALL,  1039 

To  be  had  also  of  the  Author,  96,  Strand;  128,  Regent-street;  and  24,  Comhi}!. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DENISE  BLAKE. 


a  cheerful  air,  that  she  deceived  even  Amelia’s  stem 
watchful  eyes. 

Helen  sat  some  time  puzzling  over  her  mother's  words, 
for  though  she  perceived  that  they  were  meant  to  be 
encouraging,  she  was  far  from  guessing  all  they  implied. . 
With  regard  to  her  lover,  she  told  herself  over  and 
over  again  that  her  mind  was  quite  made  up — that 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  he  done.  But,  like  many 
another  would-be  diplomatist,  she  only  made  her 
tactics  to  fit  one  set  of  circumstances.  With  an  angry 
remembrance  of  his  last  night’s  hauteur,  she  was 
prepared  to  meet  him  with  “  the  scorn  of  scorn  and 
when  the  time  came,  she  found  herself  altogether  at 
fault. 

The  Walter  Trevor  who  came  with  a  light,  quick, 
bounding  step  up  the  ascent  leading  to  the  cottage, 
soon  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  looked  an 
entirely  different  person  to  the  Walter  Trevor  she  had 
parted  with  the  night  before.  Swinging  open  the 
garden-gate,  he  came  quickly  up  the  path,  and  was  in 
the  room  with  her  before  she  could  recover  the  self- 
possession  which  the  sight  of  him  hurrying  through 
the  garden  had  put  to  flight.  Before  she  had  time  to 
remember  and  give  utterance  to  the  cold  little  con¬ 
ventional  speech  which  she  had  prepared  for  his 
reception,  her  hands  were  warmly  grasped  in  his,  and  a 
kiss  was  pressed  upon  her  lips. 

“First,  will  you  forgive  me,  Helen?  Let  me 
apologise  for  my  unwarrantable  conduct  last  night. 
I  must  have  been  mad  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
you  could  be  capable  of  encouraging  the  attentions 
of  any  one  else  under  the  circumstances  of  our  engage¬ 
ment — less  than  all  the  attention  of  such  gentlemen  as 
you  were  likely  to  meet  in  this  place.  The  idea  seems 
utterly  absurd  to  me  this  morning.’’ 

“  I  am  glad  you  do  me  that  justice,  Walter.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  claim  all  the  credit  myself.  I  was 
too  thoroughly  blinded  by  anger  to  act  either  kindly 
or  justly  until  my  folly  was  pointed  out  to  me — until 
your  good  mother  explained  matters  a  little.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MRS.  TREVOR  GIVES  CONSENT. 

TlfTlS.  TREVOR  tried  hard  to  look  unconscious  the 
iiL  next  morning,  when,  as  they  rose  from  the 
breakfast-table,  her  daughter  said  hesitatingly — 

“I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  sooner  or  later  I 
expected  Mr.  Trevor  to  come  to  Thorsall.  I — we — ^the 
truth  is,  there  was  an  engagement  between  us  before 
Aunt  Mary’s  death,  and  perhaps — think  he  may  still 
feel  that  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil  it ;  but  I  am 
going  to  set  his  scruples  at  rest  this  morning.  You 
heard  me  tell  him  to  be  here  at  ten  ;  and,  if  you  will 
excuse  it,  he  had  better  see  me  alone.” 

“ Certainly,  dear,”  murmured  her  mother,  “and  I 
do  hope  that  things  will  turn  out  better  than  you 
expect.  He  is  a  good  deal  set  on  having  you,  1  think ; 
and  he  seems  a  nice-spoken  gentleman ;  so  you  must 
listen  to  what  he  has  got  to  say  before  you  decide 
against  him.  I’m  ’shamed  to  speak  about  myself,  but 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  there’s  nothing  will  please  me  so 
much  as  to  see  you  happy  wi’  a  good  husband  of  your 
own.  People  can  be  just  as  loving  and  true  without 
being  always  tied  to  one  another’s  apron-strings,  you 
know,  dear,”  she  said,  with  apparent  irrelevancy. 
“  Lor’,  for  my  part,  I  should  be  quite  content  for  you 
to  live  in— in  Jerusalem,  or— the  North  Pole,”  she 
added,  in  her  anxiety  to  make  the  distance  great 
enough,  “so  as  I  felt  sure  you  was  happy.  Look  at 
other  mothers  as  has  got  children  away  in  foreign 
parts,  they  don’t  fly  out  against  Providence  and  make 
themselves  miserable;  no  more  shall  I,  bless  you, 
dear !” 

And  with  what  was  meant  for  a  cheerful  smile  upon 
her  face,  Mrs.  Trevor  hurried  away.  But  she  was  not 
quite  such  a  Spartan  as  she  wished  to  appear ;  for  she 
atraightway  went  and  hid  herself  from  Amelia’s  ken 
up  in  the  apple-loft,  and  indulged  in  another  good  long 
patient  cry  by  herself.  But  she  bustled  about  so 
vigorously  afterwards,  and  managed  to  assume  such 
New  SsBita,  Na  43,  VoL  IV. 
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“Explained!  My  mother?  What  do  yon  mean, 
Walter  ?” 

“  I  found  her  waiting  for  me  at  the  inn  when  I 
returned  last  night.” 

“She  came  to  you? — to  tell  you  that?” 

“  That,  and  something  else.” 

“  What  else  ?” 

“  She  is  thoroughly  good,  Helen.” 

“  I  know  it ;  what  else  did  she  come  to  say  ? 

“Sit  down,  dearest,  and  I  will  tell  you.” 

He  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  took  her  hand, 
which  lay  cold  and  irresponsive  in  his,  while  her  eyes 
were  turned  gravely  and  anxiously  upon  his  face. 

“  Helen,  Mrs.  Trevor  has  more  than  ordinary  per¬ 
ception  for— a— a — ^person.  It  appears  that  as  soon  as 
she  found  how  matters  stood  between  us,  she  at  once 
perceived  that  she — that  there  might  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  our  union,  and  therefore  in  the  most 
handsome  way  she  came  to  remove  it.” 

“  How  ?”  asked  the  girl,  coldly  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  his  touch.  “  Please  to  explain  what  you 
mean.” 

“  Well,  she  put  it  in  the  most  delicate  and  considerate 
way  possible.  In  the  first  place,  she  says  that  her 
tastes  and  sympathies  arc  with  this  place  and  the 
people  that  she  has  been  all  her  life  accustomed  to ;  so 
much  so,  that  nothing  will  induce  her  to  leave  it  even 
for  a  short  visit.” 

“  I  understand.” 

“You  see,  what  she  says  is  very  true.  You  have 
been  so  long  separated  that  you  have  grown  to 
be  quite  alien  to  each  other  in  feeling  and  habits, 
and  therefore  neither  could  reasonably  object  to 
another  separation.  Nay,  it  might  tend  to  make 
both  happier.  For,  as  she  very  justly  observes,  it  is 
quite  plain  you  would  find  nothing  congenial  here — 
you  could  never  live  happily  in  a  place  like  this — so 
.she  not  only  gives  her  hearty  consent  to  our  union,  but 
she  is  earnestly  desirous  for  it  to  take  place  very  soon. 
.She  was  very  anxious  to  make  me  comprehend  that  she 
would  never — I  mean  that  she  docs  not  desire  to - 

Never  before  had  Walter  Trevor  had  so  much 
difficulty  to  find  words  to  express  his  meaning. 

“  I  think  1  understand  you  fully.  You  will  never, 
by  her,  be  made  to  feel  the  shame  of  being  allied  to 
one  inferior  in  birth  and  breeding  to  yourself.” 

“  She  did  not  put  it  so  broadly  as  that,  dearest ;  but 
she  proved  herself  a  very  sensible  and  a  very  good 
woman.” 

“But  what  of  me,  Walter  Trevor?  What  shall  I 
be  if  I  consent  to  become  your  wife  under  such 
conditions  ?  I  see  what  the  Conditions  are.  I  de.spise 
myself  now.  What  should  I  be  then?  No,  never! 
It  is  impossible ;  you  thought  so  last  night !” 

And,  although  she  strove  to  appear  self-possessed, 
there  was  sharp  pain  and  reproach  in  her  tone. 

“Be  reasonable,  Helen.  You  must  not  destroy  my 
happiness  and  your  own  for  a  false  sentiment.  You 
promised  to  be  my  wife  before  we  knew  anything  about 
this  unfortunate  relationship,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  release  you  from  that  promise.” 

“No,  no,"  she  murmured,  her  cheeks  covered  with 
burning  blushes,  not  of  love,  but  shame ;  for  she  was 


keenly  sensitive  to  his  tone  when  speaking  of  her 
mother. 

The  open  way  in  which  he  showed  his  own  repulsion 
at  the  “  unfortunate  relationship,”  and  took  hers  for 
granted,  grated  harshly  enough  upon  her  proud  spirit. 
Indeed,  aD  be  said  too  truly  reflected  her  own  state  of 
mind  since  she  had  been  in  HKwaall  to  be  agreeable. 
Yet  what  could  she  say?  Was  it  for  her  to  point  out 
his  pride?  Irritated  and  unhappy,  she  sat  looking 
angrily  out  at  the  rocks,  wishing  she  conld  grow  as 
hard  and  impenetrable.  If  she  had  only  loved  him  less, 
how  much  easier  it  would  have  been !  But  all-conscious 
as  she  was  of  her  love,  she  was  also  dimly  conscious  of 
a  something  antagonistic  to  it,  although  she  made 
no  effort  to  discover  what  that  something  was.  Better 
a  thousand  times  for  her  had  she  tried  to  analyse  the 
cause  of  the  repulsion  which  for  a  moment  wrestled 
against  her  love,  for  had  she  done  so  Walter  Trevor 
would  have  been  dismissed  at  once  and  for  ever. 

He  gazed  at  the  sweet  downcast  face  until  he 
forgot  Mrs.  Trevor’s  existence,  and  everything  besides 
the  one  fact  that  she  had  promised  to  be  his.  His  tone 
expressed  as  much  love  as  even  she  could  desire  as  he 
drew  her  towards  him. 

“Helen,  you  will  not  wreck  my  future  happiness — 
you  will  let  me  devote  my  life  to  you  ?  It  would  be 
worthless  without  you.  You  love  me,  dearest  ?” 

A  soft  little  “  Yes,”  the  light  and  colour  trembling 
into  her  face  to  bear  witness  to  the  admission.  Did 
she  deceive  herself?  Did  she  indeed  love  him  with 
all  the  love  she  was  capable  of  feeling?  and  was  his  the 
nature  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  highest 
love  that  woman  can  offer  ? 

Until  the  death  of  her  aunt  there  had  been  no  cloud 
between  them — their  love  had  been  like  a  fair  summer’s 
dream.  But  now  circumstances  were  beginning  to  test 
them,  and  although  it  was  nnperoeived  by  themselves, 
the  difference  between  them  was  already  becoming 
marked  and  apparent.  The  most  evident  trait  in  each 
was  pride,  yet  the  pride  of  one  differed  both  in  quality 
and  degree  from  that  of  the  other ;  it  might  be  because 
in  the  one  mind  it  was  treated  as  a  legitimate  guest, 
and  in  the  other  as  an  enemy  to  be  scorned  and  scoffed 
and  reviled  at.  The  two  started  from  the  same  central 
point,  but  a  hair's  breadth  apart,  and  how  wide  had 
already  become  the  divergence  between  them ! — a 
divergence  th.it  would  increase  in  such  rapid  proportion 
as  to  bring  aliout  a  difference  in  the  results  that  could 
hardly  be  calculated  ujwn. 

“  But — I  must  hear  it  from  her  own  lips,  Walter.  I 
must  be  quite  sure  that  she  really  wishes  it,”  s.iid 
Helen  presently.  “  Wait  here  a  few  minutes.” 

And  without  giving  herself  a  moment’s  time  for 
thought,  she  left  the  room  and  hastened  into  the 
kitchen.  Her  mother  stood  at  a  table  by  the  window, 
apparently  deeply  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of  paring 
apples. 

“Mother!” 

Mrs.  Trevor  started,  dropped  her  knife,  and,  as  if  in¬ 
voluntarily,  held  out  her  arms.  'ITien,  rosy  red  at  the 
idea  of  having  taken  such  a  liberty,  st>e  stooped,  picked 
up  her  knife,  and  went  on  with  her  work,  although  at 
some  risk  from  the  trembling  of  her  fingers. 
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“  Yes,  dear,”  she  managed  to  reply. 

“You  approve  of  this?  Mr.  Trevor  tells  me  that 

you  went  to  him  last  night,  and — and - ” 

“  Yes,  I  went  to  him,  dearie,  and  a  very  nice  gentle¬ 
man  be  is ;  be  secs  things  just  as  I  do — just  as  I  do.” 

And  here  poor  Mrs.  Trevor’s  whole  attention  seemed 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  process  of  extracting  a  rotten 
core.  But  she  could  not  prevent  her  fingers  from 
trembling,  nor  the  tears  from  springing  to  her  eyes, 
although  they  did  not  fall.  The  girl  softly  kissed  her 
cheek.  For  the  moment  their  souls  touched,  and 

,  Helen’s  vibrated  with  a  joy  she  had  never  before 
experienced — no,  not  during  the  happiest  of  tcte-a-Ules 
with  her  lover. 

>  “  No,  no ;  you  do  not  see  things  as  he  does.  You 

'  are  not  a  bit  alike  1  Tell  me  what  you  really  wish,” 
she  murmured. 

Mrs.  Trevor’s  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  she 
trembled  so  much  that  slie  was  glad  to  sink  into  the 
nearest  chair.  But  her  will  never  faltered. 

“  Why,  I  wish  you  to  be  happy,  of  course,  dear,”  she 
replied  in  a  low  voice. 

Once  again  Helen  Trevor  held  the  future  in  her 
hands,  and  once  again  disobeyed  her  instincts. 

“  Then  you  really  wish  mo  to  marry  Mr.  Trevor  ?” 
she  asked  hesitatingly. 

“Yes ;  for  certain  you  love  him,  don’t  you,  dearie? 
I  see  you  do ;  and  now  there's  nothing  as  will  make  me 
so  happy  as  knowing  you  are  his  wife.  I  told  him  so.” 

Like  most  people  when  not  quite  satisfied  with 
themselves,  Helen  wanted  to  be  again  and  again 
assured  that  she  was  right,  and  she  found  her  mother 
ready  enough  to  gratify  her.  She  lingered  in  the 
kitchen  a  few  minutes,  standing  with  one  foot  on  the 
fender  as  she  gazed  into  the  fire,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  herself  that  her  mother  and  not  she  had 
decided  upon  tlie  course  to  be  taken.  But  she  could 
sot  deceive  herself  so  far  as  that.  With  all  her  short¬ 
comings  she  was  not  weak  or  hypocritical  enough  to 
wish  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  her  actions  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  others.  Helen  Trevor  was  not  the  kind  of 
ksroine  to  argue  herself  into  the  belief  that  the  wrong 
was  the  right  way,  and  then  all  innocently  and  com¬ 
placently  walk  in  it,  bewailing  the  consequences. 

Never  once  did  she  succeed  in  satisfying  conscience  by 
blaming  circumstances  for  the  misery  she  brought  upon 
herself.  She  knew  that  her  will  was  never  in  abeyance. 
Perhaps  she  might  have  returned  to  her  lover  in  a 
better  humour  liad  she  succeeded  in  satisfying  her¬ 
self ;  as  it  was,  she  entered  the  parlour  with  a  clouded 
isce. 

“  How  long  you  have  been  I  Surely  you  have  not 
found  any  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Trevor  after  what  she 
said  last  night?” 

“No — 1  have  had  no  difficulty — with  her,"  she 
replied  absently,  and  he  found  that  she  was  not  inclined 
to  be  more  communicative,  neither  did  he  succeed  in 
diasing  the  cloud  from  her  face. 

But  Walter  Trevor  was  neither  so  exigeant  nor  so 
dear-sighted  as  are  many  lovers.  In  a  quiet,  gentle- 
aanly  way,  he  was  content  to  have  gained  her  for  his 
wife,  and  was  not  inclined  to  be  exacting  as  to  a  smile 
more  or  less.  He  had  as  strong  a  will  as  her  own,  and 
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was  ready  to  exert  it  to  the  full  upon  one  point — ^the 
fixing  an  early  day  for  the  wedding.  But  he  found 
her  much  more  passive  and  yielding  than  he  had 
expected  to  find  her. 

“Yes — perhaps  it  will  be  as  well — when  you  like, 
Walter." 

“Dearest,  this  is  like  yourself!  You  are  very  good 
to  throw  aside  the  little  conventionalities  in  this  case. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  best  that  our  marriage 
should  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  see,  the 
position  hero  is  an  awkward  one  for  all  parties ;  and 
you  show  your  good  sense  in  adapting  yourself  to  it.” 

“  Do  I  ?  Do  I  ?”  Suddenly  her  whole  aspect  changed. 
She  turned  impulsively  towards  him,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  as  her  eyes  anxiously  questioned  his. 
“  Walter,  do  you  love  me? — are  you  sure  of  it?” 

“Love  you?  My  dear  Helen,  what  a  question! 
What  are  you  thinking  of  ?” 

“But  do  you?  As  I  am — after  what  has  taken 
place  ?” 

But  her  eyes  were  downcast  now,  and  she  looked  as 
though  she  were  addressing  the  question  to  herself,  not 
to  him. 

“After  what  has  taken  place?  Do  you  mean  with 
reference  to  the  arrangement  with  Mrs.  Trevor?  My 
dear  Helen,  it  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done — the  only 
thing:  no  sane  person  could  think  otherwise.  Your 
good  mother  herself  at  once  took  the  conunon  sense 
view  of  the  question.” 

CHAPTER  XXH. 

SELINA  WATSON  IN  HER  GLORY. 

FTER  Walter  Trevor’s  departure  Helen  shut  herself 
up  in  her  own  room,  and  did  not  see  her  mother 
until  she  was  summoned  to  dinner.  Both,  perhaps,  felt 
some  little  dread  of  the  meeting,  and  avoided  it  as  long 
as  possible.  The  meal  was  got  through  silently ;  for,  after 
one  or  two  furtive  glances  at  her  daughter’s  downcast 
face,  expressing  more  dissatisfaction  than  anything  else, 
Mrs.  Trevor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  for 
congratulation  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  held  her  peace. 
But  before  they  rose  from  the  table,  Helen  commenced 
in  a  low  voice,  tracing  the  pattern  of  the  tablecloth 
with  her  finger  as  she  spoke. 

“1  have  consented  to  fulfil  my  engagement  with 
Mr.  Trevor,  as  you  wished  me  to  do  so ;  and  ho 
thinks — ^we  think  that  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  a 
longer  delay,  therefore  I  have  agreed  that  the — that 
our  marriage  shall  take  place  in  a  fortnight,  if  you 
have  no  objection.” 

“In  a  fortnight,  miss !”  ejaculated  the  poor  mother, 
pain  almost  amounting  to  agony  in  her  tone,  as  she 
sank  back  in  her  chair.  But  she  recovered  herself 
almost  immediately,  and  added  heartily — “  God  bless 
your  married  life,  dear !  Don’t  take  no  ’count  of  my 
tears,  for  it's  ray  way  when  I'm  pleased — I  am  right 
pleased  at  the  thought  of  your  being  married  and 
happy,  of  course  I  am." 

Then,  with  a  murmured  excuse  about  having  left  her 
pocket-handkerchief  upstairs,  she  hinricd  out  of  tho 
room. 

Although  her  cheeks  had  lost  somewhat  of  their 
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raddy  hue,  and  she  was  very  quiet  when  she  presently 
made  her  appearance  again,  her  face  only  expressed  the 
fullest  love — love  so  holy  in  its  self-sacrifice  as  to 
bring  peace  with  it.  She  found  Helen  sitting  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  she  had  left  her;  and 
poor  Mrs.  Trevor  could  not  look  at  the  knitted  brows, 
compressed  lips,  and  downcast  eyelids,  without  a  keen 
sense  that  she  was  the  one  drawback  to  her  daughter  s 
happiness.  Then  came  back  the  pleading  tone  to  her 
voice  and  bearing,  as  though  she  were  ever  apologising 
for  the  “  unfortunate  relationship” — a  tone  which  Helen 
was  now  more  than  ever  inclined  to  resent ;  so  the  two 
drifted  wider  apart  than  ever. 

When  Mrs.  Trevor  gained  sufficient  courage  to  im¬ 
part  the  news  to  Amelia,  she  was  surprised  and  relieved 
to  find  that  there  was  to  be  no  scolding  upon  the 
subject.  Merely  remarking  that  “they  was  a  well- 
matched  couple  them  two  was,"  she  loftily  dismissed 
the  subject  as  unworthy  further  consideration.  Helen, 
also,  was  at  first  a  little  relieved  by  Amelia’s  reticence ; 
for  although  she  would  not  have  been  willing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it,  she  had  some  dread  of  that  lady’s  keen-edged 
speeches.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  she  came  to  under¬ 
stand  what  Amelia’s  silence  could  be  made  to  convey, 
she  would  rather  a  thousand  times  have  been  obliged  to 
listen  to  her  sharpest  words. 

“  Her  eyes  seem  to  pierce  one  through  and  through 
like  cold  steel,”  thought  the  girl  angrily.  “  I  would 
rather  she  gave  me  a  blow  at  once  than  look  at  me  in 
that  insolent,  contemptuous  way !” 

Towards  tea-time  came  hurrying  in  Selina  Watson, 
all  smiles  and  congratulation. 

“I  am  sure  I  was  in  a  regular  fluster  when  John 
Maunder  brought  the  news  to  Sally  just  now.  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  put  on  my  hat,  and  came  away  in  my 
old  jacket,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  tear  off  to  you, 
you  dear  thing  1  I  told  Thomas  going  home  that  I  felt 
sure  it  would  be  all  right  between  you  very  soon.  But 
do  tell  me  all  about  it and  Miss  Selina  seated  herself 
confidentially  beside  her  cousin.  “  0  soocra — no,  no ; 
what  is  it? — on  secra,  you  know.” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  tell ;  indeed  there  is  not !” 

“  Oh,  you  shy  thing !  not  about  the  making  up,  and 
all  that  ?  When  is  it  to  be  ?” 

“  Our  marriage  ?  In  a  fortnight.” 

“  In  a  fortnight !  Oh,  good  gracious  !  Why  how  in 
the  world  will  you  get  your  things  ready,  dear?  It 
won’t  be  possible— not  if  you  sit  in  the  shops  all  day. 
Such  heaps  of  things  to  see  about !” 

“  I  have  clothes  enough.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  out 
of  mourning  but  for  the  one  day — just  for  the  cere¬ 
mony.” 

“  But  your  wedding  dress,  dear !  what’s  that  going 
to  be  ?" 

“  I  hardly  know,  really — I  have  not  thought  about 
it  yet.  It  must  be  something  white,  I  suppose,  but 
plain  as  possible ;  it  would  not  be  good  taste  for  me  to 
dress  much,  you  know.” 

“Lor’,  I  don’t  see  that  at  all,  dear!  The  Watsons 
have  always  been  as  good  as  anybody  for  dress — all 
except  Aunt  Martha — and  if  ever  there’s  a  time  for 
showing  off  a  bit  it’s  at  a  wedding.  I  shall  have  every¬ 
thing  new,  of  course.  I  must  get  father  to  let  John 


Maunder  drive  me  over  to  Slowcom  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  to  go  shopping  about  my  dress  and  things. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  pink  drawn  bonnet  and  mantle, 
with  an  apple-green  silk  dress  ?” 

“  Isn’t  it  a  pity  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  ?” 

“Trouble !  not  at  all !  Why  there’s  nothing  I  enjoy 
so  much  as  shopping ;  I  dote  on  it,”  replied  Miss  Selina 
naively ;  “  and  as  to  the  expense,  you  are  my  only 
cousin,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  going  to  look  mean  at 

your  wedding ;  and - ”  She  glanced  at  Helen’s  face 

and  stopped  suddenly.  “Why  what  a  stupid  I  am!" 
she  thought ;  “  perhaps  he’s  not  very  well  off,  and 
she’s  thinking  that  it  wouldn’t  do  to  spend  much  upon 
her  wedding  clothes.  Wait  here  a  bit,  please,  dear," 
she  exclaimed,  jumping  up;  “I’ll  be  back  in  two  or 
three  minutes.”  And  away  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

“Where’s  Aunt  Martha,  please, ’Meliar?  Why,  if 
you  haven’t  been  crying  I  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

“  Crying,  indeed  1  That  I  baint.  What  have  I  got 
to  cry  about,  I  should  like  to  know?” 

“Well,  nothing,  of  course,  unless  you  are  crying  for 
joy.  Weddings  put  one  in  such  a  flutter,  don’t  they?" 

“  I  baint  in  no  flutter ;  and  don’t  you  wait  to  marry 
Gort  till  you  see  me  crying  for  joy.” 

And  Amelia  stalked  off  into  the  back  scullery  and 
unceremoniously  slammed  the  door. 

“  She’s  in  quite  a  temper  about  something,”  thought 
Miss  Selina  as  she  went  upstairs  in  search  of  her  aunt. 
Opening  the  bedroom  door  suddenly,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Trevor  upon  her  knees  by  the  bedside — her  clasped 
hands  uplifted,  and  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

“  Aunt  Martha !  Why,  goodness  gracious !  what’s 
the  matter  ?” 

“Lor’!  is  it  you,  Selina  dear?  What  a  turn  you 
gave  me,  to  be  sure !”  replied  Mrs.  Trevor,  rising  hastily 
to  her  feet. 

“  But  what  is  the  matter,  aunt  ?  I  can’t  make  you 
all  out.  There’s  'Meliar  crying  in  the  kitchen,  you 
crying  here,  and  cousin  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if 
she  was  at  a  funeral.  Is  there  anything  wrong  about 
Mr.  Trevor?  Don’t  you  want  them  to  be  married?  or 
what  is  it?” 

“Yes,  dear,  that  I  do.  Don’t  you  think  that  I  object 
for  all  the  world.  I’m  right  glad  that  it’s  come  about, 
for  I  think  that  he’s  just  the  husband  to  make  her 
happy.” 

“Then  I  know  what  it  is;  and  you  listen  to  me 
without  saying  a  word  till  I’ve  done.  Father  says  that 
I  shall  have  a  thousand  pound  down  the  day  that  Gort 
and  me  are  married ;  and  I’ll  get  a  hundred  of  him 
before  I  go  to  bed  this  night  and  give  it  to  cousin.  I 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that  for  her.  But 
don’t  you  say  a  word  where  it  comes  from — just  give  it 
her  as  though  it  was  your  own,  you  know.” 

“  But - ”  commenced  Mrs.  Trevor. 

“  Now  it’s  not  a  bit  of  use  you’re  saying  no,  aunt," 
interrupted  Selina  eagerly.  “  I  love  her  as  much  as  if 
she  was  my  own  sister,  and  I  am  determined  that  she 
sha’n’t  be  married  like  a  dowdy  nobody.  I  only  wish 
she  could  wait  three  months,  till  Thomas  has  got  the 
farm  done  up,  and  my  things  are  ready,  then  we  would 
be  married  on  the  same  day,  dressed  alike.  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  charmong  sight,  aunt?” 
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Mrs.  Trevor  put  her  arms  round  her  niece's  neck,  you  a  dress  and  things  at  Slowcom,  and  give  them  to 
and  hugged  and  kissed  her  as  she  had  never  dared  to  Miss  Dobson  to  make  up  and  send  home  with  mine, 
do  her  own  child.  I’m  going  to  get  father  to  spare  John  Maunder  to  drive 

“  God  bless  you  for  the  kind  thought,  Selina  dear !  me  over  to  the  town  to-morrow  morning.” 

But  it  is  not  money  that  we  want.  I’ve  got  a  good  “  Well,  if  you  really  think  that  she  would  like  it," 
hundred  in  the  house  now,  and  there’s  plenty  more  at  hesitated  Mrs.  Trevor,  giving  way  a  little,  for  her 
the  bank  to  be  had  for  fetching."  niece’s  argument  about  the  ill  compliment  she  would 

“  Then,  for  goodness’  sake,  what  is  wanted  ?"  qucs-  pay  to  her  daughter  by  not  looking  her  best  had  its 
tioned  Selina  a  little  impatiently.  “  Upon  my  word,  effect. 

you  all  seem  to  be  miserable  without  knowing  why !’’  “  Like  it  I  why  of  course  she  will,  aunt.  It  will  be 

“Why  nothing’s  wanted,  dear;  we  are  all  happy  a  pleasant  surprise  to  her  to  see  you  handsomely 

enough,  bless  you !  But  you  must  not  mention  about  dressed.”  And  Selina  returned  to  her  cousin  in  high 
finding  me  crying,  for  it  was  only  a  little  foolish  spirits  with  two  ten-pound  notes  in  her  pocket,  and  a 
thought  about  the  parting,  and  I  shouldn’t  like  her  to  full  determination  to  spend  every  farthing  in  smarten- 
know  I  behaved  so  selfish.”  ing  up  her  aunt. 

“Parting?  Oh,  you  mean  for  the  wedding  trip,  I  “Why  you  never  told  me  how  grand  you  are  to  be, 
suppose.  But  that  will  soon  be  over.  She  won’t  be  dear  I”  she  exclaimed  as  she  entered  the  parlour, 
gone  long,  you  know.  She  is  coming  to  live  here,  isn’t  “  Think  of  my  having  Mrs.  Trevor  of  Trevor  Hall  for 
she,  aunt  ?  What  is  Mr.  Trevor’s  business  ?”  a  cousin !  We  must  make  a  sho^vy  wedding  of  it,  and 

“  He  is  a  rich  gentleman,  dear.  Trevor  Hall  and  you  may  depend  upon  me  to  do  my  part.  I’ll  make  the 
pretty  nigh  half  of  Burton  belongs  to  him.”  Thoms  open  their  eyes !” 

“  Trevor  Hall  I  My  gracious,  won’t  she  be  grand !  “  Oh  no,  really — pray  do  not  I"  said  Helen,  quite 

Sha’n’t  we  be  proud  of  it.  Aunt  Martha?  Won’t  we  dismayed  at  the  prospect.  “You  mean  to  be  very  kind, 
show  off  to  the  Thoms  and  the  rest  ?  and  won’t  it  I  know ;  but  it  will  be  no  kindness  to  make  me—” 
sound  grand  to  go  visiting  at  Trevor  Hall  ?  You  will  she  did  not  quite  like  to  add  “  a  laughing-stock”  aloud 
be  almost  always  there,  I  suppose  ?  and  Gort  and  me  in  face  of  her  cousin’s  good-nature,  so  she  went  on — 
will  come  pretty  often  after  we  are  married,  you  may  “  Both  Mr.  Trevor  and  myself  wish  the  wedding  to 
be  sure."  She  had  not  the  slightest  misgiving  about  be  as  quiet  as  possible — indeed,  I  think  that  under  the 
being  welcome.  circumstances  it  would  be  in  better  taste  to  go  to 

Mrs.  Trevor  laughed  a  little  uneasy  laugh.  church  in  a  morning  dress.” 

“  For  my  part  x  shall  feel  more  at  home  here,  dear ;  “  Under  the  circumstances !  What  circumstances  ?” 

Pm  more  used  to  Thorsall  ways,  you  know.  You  and  questioned  Selina  in  unfeigned  surprise, 
me  aint  used  to  gentlefolks  such  as  we  should  meet  Helen  coloured  a  little  as  she  replied,  with  some 
there,  and  we  should  only  feel  uncomfortable.”  shame  at  the  prevarication — 

“  Uncomfortable !  I  am  sure  we  shouldn’t,  aunt.  “  I  am  in  mourning,  you  know." 

I  will  take  good  care  to  have  as  good  clothes  as  the  “  But  you  are  not  going  to  wear  mourning  on  your 

best  of  them,  and  I  should  like  to  sec  anybody  make  me  wedding-day,  so  you  may  just  as  well  have  something 
feel  uncomfortable  when  I’ve  got  a  good  dress  on ;  they  pretty  as  not.  A  morning  dress !  Why,  goodness  gra- 
would  soon  leave  off  trying,  I  know.  Bless  you,  I  can  cious  me,  dear  I  how  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ? 
play  at  give  and  take  with  the  best.  Look  at  the  You  really  must  try  to  have  a  little  more  spirit.  You 
Cranes ;  they  will  turn  out  of  their  way  any  day  rather  we  almost  as  bad  as  aunt,  I  declare.  Besides,  it  won’t 
than  meet  me  now.  Even  the  Castle  people  can’t  put  me  be  lucky  if  you  don’t  wear  white,  and  white  looks 
down  Lady  Ann  tried  it  once,  but  she  found  I  was  as  nothing  if  it  isn’t  a  good  bit  trimmed  up.  There  1  I 
good  at  a  stare  as  she  was,  and  soon  left  it  off.  You  declare  if  you  won’t  do  it  I  will  take  upon  myself  to 
are  too  humble,  aunt ;  that’s  what  it  is — I  have  told  buy  a  dress,  and  get  Miss  Dobson  to  make  it  up  for 
you  so  many  a  time.  Only  just  let  me  get  you  a  blue  you.” 

watered  silk  dress  and  a  smart  shawl  and  bonnet  for  “  No ;  pray  do  not.”  And,  driven  to  her  wits’  end 

the  wedding,  and  see  if  you  don’t  feel  as  grand  as  the  at  the  idea  of  Miss  Dobson,  she  added — “  I  think  that 
best  of  them.  I  never  feel  half  so  set  up  if  I  haven’t  I  have  something — oh,  yes,  that  would  do  nicely.” 
got  something  dressy  on,  and  I  do  believe  that  it’s  “  What  is  it,  dear  ?  Silk  ?” 

always  wearing  cotton  gowns  that  makes  you  think  so  “  No ;  an  India  muslin ;  it  would  do  very  well  over 

little  of  yourself.  J  don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  wear  a  silk  slip.” 

your  hair  turned  back  h  la  Eugdnie ;  you  are  barely  “  Is  it  a  worked  one  ?  Is  it  handsome  ?” 

forty,  and  father  says  a  sight  deal  better-looking  “  Yes,  it  is  very  elaborately  worked,  and  has  a  mantle 

than  half  the  young  girls  about  here.  With  your  hair  to  match.” 

turned  back,  and  a  pink  bonnet  like  mine,  and  a  blue  “  Perhaps  it  will  do,  then.  But  your  bonnet?  What 

watered  silk  dress,  and  a - ”  about  that  ?” 

“  No,  no,  dear ;  my  brown  silk  dress  as  I  had  for  “  Well,”  hesitated  Helen,  “  I  think  I  will  trouble  you 
father’s  birthday  is  almost  new,  and  will  do  very  well  to  order  one  for  me — a  white  chip,  but  it  must  be 
with  white  ribbons  in  my  cap."  perfectly  plain,  please.” 

“  But  you  forget  cousin ;  you  ought  to  think  of  her,  “  All  right ;  leave  it  to  me,  dear,  and  I’ll  take  care  it 
yon  know.  A  pretty  compliment  to  look  a  dowdy  on  shall  be  pretty,”  replied  Selina,  a  little  mollified  by  the 
her  wedding-day  I  Come,  aunt  dear,  say  I  may  choose  commission,  and  secretly  congratulating  herself  on  the 
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idea  that,  as  the  bonnet  was  to  be  all  white,  it  might 
be  called  plain  if  adorned  with  feathers  and  flowers. 
“  And  now  good-bye,  dear,”  she  said,  with  a  sounding 
kiss  upon  Helen’s  check.  “  I  shall  be  up  to  niy  eyes  in 
business;  but  you  may  depend  upon  seeing  me  over 
most  days,  if  it’s  only  for  a  few  minutes’  chat.  By-the- 
bye,  you  couldn’t  tell  me  what  coloured  tie  Mr.  Trevor 
will  wear,  could  you  ?  I’m  thinking  about  Thomas — 
it  would  look  so  nice  for  them  to  wear  the  same  colour.” 

No ;  Helen  could  not  tell. 

“  0  rever,  then,  dear.  I  must  fly  off,  for  there’s  som- 
body  coming  up  the  steep,  and  I  wouldn  t  let  him  see 
me  in  this  jacket  for  the  world.” 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

PHILIP  ERLE  AWAKES  FROM  A  DREAM. 

T  the  next  day  the  news  was  being  talked  over 
in  every  house  in  Thorsall.  Mrs.  Trevor’s  daughter 
was  going  to  be  married  to  the  gentleman  staying 
at  the  Dolphin,  a  rich  squire  that  she  had  been 
engaged  to  before  she  came  home  to  her  mother. 
The  question,  the  all-important  one  to  them,  whether 
they  should  lose  Mrs.  Trevor  now,  and  what  they 
should  do  without  her,  was  discussed  with  grave, 
anxious  faces  by  her  village  friends.  Many  a  consul¬ 
tation  was  held  round  the  bed  of  Granny  Morse,  who 
was  now  looked  upon  as  quite  au  oracle,  for,  as  she 
reminded  them,  hadn’t  she  predicted  from  the  first 
that  no  good  would  come  of  the  girl’s  being  in 
Thorsall  ?  Hadn't  she  from  the  first  protested  against 
upstart  daiters?  Everybody  in  'Ihorsall  seemed  to 
know  the  news  but  one  person,  and,  as  often  happens, 
this  was  the  one  person  whom  it  would  most  affect. 

“  I  have  brought  some  books  and  engravings  that 
may  perhaps  amuse  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Trevor,”  said 
Philip  Erie,  coming  in  at  the  open  door,  and  entering 
the  room  where  she  sat,  with  her  w'ork  upon  her  lap 
and  her  hands  lying  idle  upon  it. 

“  It’s  very  kind  of  you,  sir,  and  I’m  sure  miss  will 
think  so,  but  there  won’t  be  much  time  for  reading  now, 
I  reckon.  You  have  heard  about  her  going  away  ?” 

“  Going  away ! — away  ?  No ;  I  have  heard  nothing.” 
And  he  unconsciously  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair, 
upon  wh  ch  his  hand  rested  with  a  tighter  hold, 
staring  interrogatively  at  her  as  he  repeated  the  words, 
“  Going  away  V” 

Instinctively  she  turned  away  her  face,  looking  out 
of  the  open  window,  as  she  said — 

“  She’s  going  to  be  married,  sir,  to  Squire  Trevor  of 
Trevor  Hall ;  it  seems  that  she  was  engaged  to  him 
before  her  aunt  died,  and  he  won’t  let  her  off.” 

“  Won’t  let  her  off,  Mrs.  Trevor?”  And  a  wild  hope 
sprang  to  his  eyes. 

“  Leastways,  I  ought  to  say  that  he  isn’t  going  to  act 

different  on  account  of -  Lor',  why  should  I  mind 

telling  you,  sir,  when  you  have  always  been  such  a 
friend  to  me?  This  is  how  it  came  about : — I  saw  that 
she  was  going  to  break  off  with  him  on  accoimt  of  me. 
1  knew  tliat  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  tell  him  so 
the  morning  after  he  came.  So  after  thinking  things 
over  a  bit  1  started  off  to  the  Dolphin,  where  he  is 


staying,  and -  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  are 

not  well.  A  glass  of  my  gooseberry  wine,  now  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  yes,  I  think  I  will  trouble  you.”  And 
Philip  Erie  sat  down  by  the  open  window,  his  face 
turned  away  now.  “  The  heat  is  rather  oppressive.” 

“  To  be  sure  it  is,  sir,”  and  Mrs.  Trevor  hastened  out 
of  the  room. 

But  no  sooner  was  she  out  of  his  sight  than  her 
footsteps  lagged,  and  she  stood  some  moments  outside 
the  kitchen  door  before  she  opened  it  and  went  in. 
Very  slowly  she  got  out  some  cake  and  wine ;  indeed, 
so  unnecessarily  long  was  she  in  polishing  the  glasses 
as  to  give  offence  to  Amelia,  who  gave  her  a  sharp 
reminder  “  that  things  wasn’t  put  away  so  dirty  as  to 
want  rubbing  in  that  fashion  1  Besides,  if  the  parson 
wanted  some  wine,  he  didn’t  want  to  wait  an  hour 
before  he  got  it,”  she  supposed.  At  length  Mrs. 
Trevor  was  fain  to  take  up  the  tray  and  get  out  of  her 
handmaiden’s  range.  But  her  end  was  gained ;  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  she  re-entered 
the  little  parlour.  She  found  her  visitor  looking  better, 
although  inexpressibly  grave  and  quiet.  Each,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  first  few  minutes  avoided  looking  much  at 
the  other,  then  Mrs.  Trevor  began  a  history  of  the 
wine — how  it  was  a  bottle  of  the  last  dozen  left  of 
that  made  three  years  agone,  last  summer,  and  turned 
out  so  well  that  Sally  Ward  said  she  would  never  go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  making  her  wine  again. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Erie  might  remember  how  plenty  goose¬ 
berries  were  that  year?  So  fine  too,  that—” 

“  What  were  you  going  to  tell  me  about  your  visit 
to  the  Dolphin  the  other  night,  Mrs.  Trevor  ?  I  inter¬ 
rupted  you,  I  think ;  or  rather  you  interrupted  yourself 
with  the  kind  thought  about  getting  me  some  wine.” 

“Oh,  there  isn’t  much  to  tell,  sir;  another  time, 
please.” 

“  No ;  yon  must  tell  me  now.  I  wish  to  hear 
everything  that  affects  your  own  and  your  daughter’s 
happiness ;  you  must  believe  that — I  think  you  do.” 

“  For  sure  I  do,  sir.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  I 
went  to  the  Dolphin  to  tell  the  gentleman  tftat  I  didn’t 
want  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  keep  her  always  tied  to  my 
apron-strings ;  and — then — then  I  said  as  1  was  but  a 
poor  traveller  at  all  times,  and  as  Trevor  Hall  was 
such  a  long  way  off,  they  mustn’t  be  expecting  me  to 
go  there  ^  they  would  excuse  it,  and  they  both 
said - ” 

“  Do  not  go  on !  She  consented — she  agreed  to 
that !”  And  this  last  blow  was  worse  to  Philip  Erie 
than  the  first.  He  could  better  have  borne  the  loss  of 
her  than  the  loss  of  his  belief  in  her,  and  he  had  never 
believed  her  capable  of  this. 

“Not  directly,  sir ;  not  without  a  good  deal  of  per¬ 
suading,”  said  the  poor  mother,  the  tears  slowly 
welling  over,  and  falling  down  her  cheeks.  “She 
would  never  have  given  in  if  the  gentleman  and  me 
hadn’t  persuaded  her  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
making  me  happy  but  being  happy  herself.” 

He  reverently  lifted  the  coarse  brown  hand  to  his 
lips. 

“  Would  that  we  could  all  become  happy  in  the  same 
way  I  I  thank  you  for  the  lesson.” 

“  Oh  don’t  say  that,  sir,  pray  ;  it’s  only  telling  you 
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what  you’ve  many  a  time  told  me.  And,  besides, 
though  I  try  to  hide  it  as  well  as  I  can  from  her,  I 
have  a  hard  fight  for  it  scmaetimes.  There’s  times 
when  I’m  obliged  to  hold  my  arms  tight  to  prevent 
them  flying  out  and  hugging  her ;  and  I  catch  myself 
over  and  over  again  fretting  and  crying  until  I'm  right 
’shamed  of  my  being  so  mean  and  selfish.  Excuse  the 
liberty,  sir,  but  I  feel  almost  as  though  I  vrere  talking 
to  a  son  of  my  own  when  I  am  talking  to  you.” 

“Thank  you.”  And  he  quietly  began  to  gather 
together  the  books  and  prints.  “  I  may  as  well  take 
these  back  with  me ;  there  will  be  no  time  for  such 
amusements  now.” 

There  was  a  sort  of  grim  smile  about  his  lips  as  he 
remembered  the  dream  he  had  dreamt  on  his  way  to 
the  cottage,  wherein  he  and  some  one  else  were 
together  interpreting  the  meaning  of  artist  and  poet. 
She  had  been  somebody  else’s  heroine  all  this  time,  and 
he  was — well,  a  fool  for  his  pains  I 

“This  —  Mr.  Trevor — is  staying  in  Thorsall,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  till  the  wedding — in  a  fortnight.” 

“A  fortnight!  Ah,  indeed,  a  fortnight!”  And  a 
series  of  knots  were  tied  in  the  strings  of  the  portfolio, 
such  knots  as  would  defy  the  fingers  of  the  next 
person  who  might  attempt  to  loosen  them.  Presently 
he  looked  up  again,  grave  and  quiet. 

“  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Trevor.” 

“  Good  morning,  sir." 

And  she  did  not  remind  him  that  the  wine  remained 
untouched.  She  stood  at  the  cottage  gate  looking 
after  him  a  few  minutes ;  noticing  the  slow  weary  way 
in  which  he  walked,  his  head  being  bowed  down  as  if 
by  the  burden  of  his  thoughts.  Not  without  a  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  what  those  tlioughts  were,  Mrs.  Trevor 
went  back  into  the  little  sitting-room  with  an  anxious 
face.  But  she  did  not  forget  gently  to  pour  back  the 
glass  of  wine,  lest  Amelia’s  suspicions  should  be 
aroused.  Poor  Mrs.  Trevor!  for  the  next  fortnight 
hers  was  no  bed  of  rosea.  The  difliculty  of  keeping 
a  smile  on  her  face,  which  she  felt  in  duty  bound 
to  do,  seemed  every  day  to  increase.  But  for  the  mer¬ 
ciful  silence  of  Amelia — a  silence  made  to  give  much 
less  offence  to  her  than  her  daughter— her  burden 
would  have  been  almost  too  heavy  to  bear.  She 
had  not  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  shy  happiness 
of  a  bride-elect  in  her  daughter.  She  was  quick 
'  to  perceive  that  Helen  was  not  experiencing  the 
full  joy  which  her  nature  w.as  capable  of  expe¬ 
riencing.  There  were  moments  when  a  wondrous 
hght  shone  in  Helen  Trevor’s  eyes — when,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  some  master  touch,  her  soul  sprang  to 
the  surface,  and  made  those  about  her  forget  that 
the  possessed  any  other  kind  of  beauty  tlian  its 
own.  Giving  the  reins  to  her  vivid  imagination,  she 
would  keep  them  listening  with  hushed  breath,  then 
suddenly  break  off  with  a  short  laugh  and  jest  at  her 
romantic  folly.  Walter  Trevor  had  the  intellectual 
power  to  lure  her  to  spread  her  wings  for  an  upward 
flight,  but  not  tlie  imaginative  faculty  to  soar  with  her. 
But  having  been  once  or  twice  a  witness  to  what  was 
possible  in  her  daugliter,  Mrs.  Trevor  was  not  satisfied 
with  less,  and  tormented  herself  with  anxietv  lest  she 


might  be  the  cause  of  the  shortcoming.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  in  her  manner,  she  thought,  some 
tacit  reproach,  perhaps ;  and  then  she  would  strive  to 
impress  Helen  with  the  idea  of  her  happiness,  and  full 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  existing  order  of  things. 
But  she  strove  in  vain ;  it  was  her  own,  not  her 
mother’s  content  tliat  Helen  craved.  The  only  person 
who  seemed  entirely  free  from  misgiving  was  Walter 
Trevor.  In  liis  eyes  everything  had  been  settled  quite 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  He  made  allowance, 
too,  for  Helen’s  uncertain  moods,  and  they  were 
uncertain  enough.  She  used  not  to  be  a  bad  temper, 
he  argued  with  himself ;  and  I  must  allow'  for  tht 
peculiarities  of  her  position.  It  must  have  been  r 
terrible  shock  to  her  to  come  home  to  a  woman  likt 
Mrs.  Trevor,  whom  we  shoidd  consider  hardly  equal  to 
the  position  of  housekeeper  at  the  Hall.  She  has, 
however,  behaved  properly  enough  in  this  affair.  No 
doubt  she  is  aware  of  her  own  deficiencies  (he  did  not 
perceive  all  that  being  aware  of  one’s  own  deficiencies 
implies  in  the  character),  and  has  the  sense  to  know 
tlrnt  there  could  never  be  the  slightest  sympathy 
between  them.  But  any  allusion  to  her  mother  seemed 
now  to  irritate  Helen  so  much,  tliat,  with  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  delicate  consideration  for  her  feelings, 
he  avoided  it  as  much  as  possible.  She  seemed  espe¬ 
cially  to  ignore  anything  like  preparation  for  her 
wedding ;  beyond  the  order  for  the  bonnet  she  had 
done  nothing,  not  even  troubling  to  look  after  tlie 
dress  which  lay  folded  away  in  a  box  just  as  Stephens 
had  left  it. 

The  two  spent  their  mornings  lover  fashion,  in  the 
delightful /ar  niente  employment  of  love-making ;  ram¬ 
bling  about  the  rocks,  and  occasionally  resting  in  some 
shady  nook  which  they  came  upon  in  their  wanderings. 

A  favourite  resting-place  of  Helen’s  was  a  tiny  green 
valley  between  a  cleft  rock,  where,  unseen  by  mortal 
eyes,  they  could  watch  the  sea  and  sky ;  and  here  they 
would  often  come  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The 
weather  was  warm  and  genial,  for  June  was  ap¬ 
proaching  very  graciously,  and  Thorsall  looked  it.s 
very  best. 

Walter  Trevor  was  often  a  little  puzzled  by  Helen’s 
demeanour  during  these  tete-a-tetes.  There  were’ 
moments  when  she  would  be  inexpressibly  tender,  every 
look  and  word  breathing  of  love — the  humility  of  love 
which  large  natures  feel — frank  in  expressing  it,  be-  ' 
witching  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  with  which  shi‘ 
could  look  straight  into  his  eyes  and  unveil  her  thoughts. 
Still  there  were  other  times  when,  though  she  unveiled 
them,  they  were  not  seen ;  and  then  her  gaze  would 
wander  away  into  distance,  and  she  would  dream  out 
the  rest  of  her  dream  alone.  A  more  exigeaut  love; 
than  Walter  Trevor  might,  perhaps,  have  felt  some 
little  dissatisfaction  at  these  absent  fits,  and  indeed 
they  were  more  significative  than  she  herself  was  aware, 
implying,  as  they  did,  that  the  love  he  had  to  offer  was 
not  all-sufficient  for  her  own.  But  he  was  disturbed  by 
no  doubts,  content  to  gaze  upon  her  face  and  find  his 
future  there. 

They  had  risen  from  their  turf  seat  to  return  to  the 
cottage;  but  Helen’s imagiuatiou  had  been  caught  by  a 
sailing  cloud,  and  she  was  floating  away  out  over  theses. 
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“  The  third  time,  Helen.” 

“  1  beg  your  pardon ;  what  were  you  saying? — some¬ 
thing  about  money,  wasn’t  it?”  And  she  folded  her 
wings,  the  flush  and  smile  dying  out  of  her  face. 

“  1  W213  asking  your  opinion  about  making  a  settle¬ 
ment  upon  Mrs.  Trevor.  I  was  wondering  if  three  or 
four  hundred  a  year — ^you  see,  dearest,  the  income 
settled  upon  her  by  your  father  was  a  very  small  one : 
only,  I  understand,  two  hundred  a  year.  She  has  a 
right  to  something  better  than  that.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  she  has,”  replied  the  girl,  curving  her 
lips  a  little  proudly.  “My  mother  has  been  hardly 
used.”  She  was  beginning  to  be  very  punctilious  in 
using  the  word  “  mother”  now.  Though  she  was  too 
proud  to  tell  him  so,  she  was  being  continually  wounded 
by  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  her  mother.  Never 
yet  had  he  spoken  of  or  to  her  but  in  a  distant  way  as 
Mrs.  Trevor, 

“  Name  whatever  sum  you  think  right,  Helen ;  only 
let  it  be  enough.” 

“She  will  not  aceept  anything.  I  only  spoke  of 
what  she  has  a  right  to  have.  She  will  not  take  money 
from  you — I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“  Nonsense  1  we  must  make  her!  It  can  easily  be 
managed.” 

“  She  will  not.  She  does  not  want  money !”  And 
she  flushed  and  paled  with  an  uncomfortable  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  her  mother  did  pine  for. 

“  But  for  your  sake,  dearest — for  both  our  sakes — 
she  must  have  every  comfort ;  it  would  never  do  for  it 
to  be  said - " 

“  Walter,”  she  interrupted,  with  apparent  irrelevancy 
to  the  subject,  “  what  would  you  do  for  my  sake?” 

“  What  would  I  not  do  ?”  he  replied  warmly.  “  What 
would  I  not  dare  ?”  And  she  was  drawn  a  little  closer 
to  his  side.  Scarcely  conscious  of  his  movement,  she 
stood  silent  a  few  minutes,  gazing  into  the  far  distance, 
then  suddenly  turned  towards  him  again,  her  eyes 
anxiously  searching  his. 

“  Could  you  give  me  up?” 

“  Give  you  up  ?  Nay,  that  is  asking  too  much,  dar¬ 
ling.  Besides,  you  put  the  question  rather  irrelevantly. 
Do  you  mean  give  you  up  for  your  own  sake — give  up 
my  claim  in  order  to  advance  your  happiness  ?” 

She  nodded. 

“  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  to  sacrifice 
myself  for  that  purpose,  Helen,  since  you  return  my 
love ;  our  separation  would  only  add  to  your  happiness 
if  you  did  not.” 

She  burst  into  passionate  tears  and  sobs,  and  he  went 
on  tenderly — 

“  Your  nerves  are  a  little  unstrung ;  all  these  late 
changes  have  tried  you  too  much,  dearest.  I  think  it 
will  be  best  to  recruit  a  little  in  some  quiet  place  before 
we  go  on  to  Paris ;  what  do  you  say  to  the  Lakes?  It 
is  too  early  for  the  sightseers  just  yet.  Then,  perhaps, 
we  shall  feel  inelined  to  winter  abroad.” 

A  few  more  murmured  words  of  love,  and  the  smile 
came  shyly  back  to  her  face.  Was  it  right,  she 
reflected,  to  trouble  him  with  her  morbid  fancies  ?  Did 
he  not  love  her?  and  had  she  not  promised  to  be  his 
wife  because  she  loved  him?  And  for  the  time  being  a 
train  of  delicious  thought  swept  away  all  doubts.  .  She 


laid  her  hand  upon  his.  “  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  wife, 
Walter.” 

What  man  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  words 
from  the  woman  he  loves  best  in  the  world?  They 
went  slowly  up  towards  the  cottage,  her  two  hands 
clasped  over  his  arm,  and  her  face  upturned  to  his — at 
that  moment  expressing  enough  love  and  admiration  to 
have  satisfied  any  woman.  She  gratified  his  senses  by 
her  delicate  feminiue  beauty;  he  saw  all  the  outer 
effects  of  her  mind,  but  made  no  attempt  to  penetrate 
in  search  of  causes.  It  must,  however,  be  said  of 
Walter  Trevor,  that  the  love  he  had  to  offer  would 
have  been  all-sufficient  for  moat  women ;  for  he  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  honourable  and  generous.  If 
in  after  days  Helen  found  her  love  dreams  unrealised, 
it  was,  perhaps,  more  her  fault,  or  misfortune,  than 
his;  certainly  not  because  she  was  a  more  perfect 
woman  than  the  rest  of  her  sex — it  has  been  seen  that 
she  has  more  than  the  average  faults  of  a  heroine — ^but 
because,  though  not  better  than  others,  she  was  excep¬ 
tional — ^her  need  and  capacity  were  greater. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MRS.  TREVOR  RECEIVES  COMPANT. 

RS.  TREVOR  was  busy  among  her  flowers  in  the 
garden,  and,  as  the  lovers  came  up  to  the  gate,  she 
opened  it,  making  way  for  them  to  pass  with  a  half¬ 
curtsey.  Walter  Trevor  acknowledged  the  attention, 
as  he  would  have  done  to  any  cottager  on  his  estate,  by 
raising  a  finger  to  his  hat.  Helen  flushed  up,  and  drew 
her  hand  from  his  arm. 

“How  beautiful  these  roses  are,  mother!  What 
fine  ones,  are  they  not?” 

“  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  I’m  sure,  miss,”  said 
Mrs.  'Trevor,  paling  a  little  at  the  “mother,”  and 
giving  a  little  apologetic  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
flowers,  as  though  she  thought  that  her  roses  must 
partake  somewhat  of  her  own  vulgarity;  “but  they 
are  rather  too  large,  aint  they?” 

“No;  I  have  never  seen  any  so  fine,”  and  she 
plucked  one  and  held  it  towards  her  mother.  “  What 
a  delicious  scent  they  have !  There  is  no  scent  equal 
to  the  rose,  is  there  ?” 

Poor  Mrs.  Trevor  dropped  her  rake,  and  hurried  into 
the  house  without  a  word.  “  How  can  I  bear  it?”  she 
murmured.  “  How  can  I  bear  it  if  she  calls  me 
‘  mother’  and  looks  at  me  like  that  ?  *  Mother !’  What 
a  loving  sound  it  had — ‘  mother !’  ” 

A  tap  came  at  the  door. 

“  If  you  can  spare  a  few  minutes  to  come  down  to 
the  parlour,  Mr.  Trevor  would  like  to  speak  to  you,” 
said  Helen. 

“  I  will  come  a’most  directly,  dear,  as  soon  as  I  have 
washed  my  face  and  hands,”  answered  her  mother, 
rubbing  away  at  her  face  until  it  was  crimson  and 
shining,  the  orthodox  country  fashion  of  making  clean. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation  anxious  to  do 
honour  to  the  occasion,  she  got  out  her  last  new  cap 
with  its  crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  and  put  on  a  silk 
apron  as  a  preparation  for  an  interview  with  her 
daughter’s  grand  lover.  She  never  in  the  least  degree 
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succeeded  in  feeling  at  home  with  him;  in  fact,  her 
nervousness  might  have  increased  to  downright  illness 
had  he  been  going  to  stay  much  longer  in  Thorsall. 

“We  want  to  consult  you  a  little,  if  you  please, 
Mrs.  Trevor,”  he  commenced  ceremoniously,  placing  a 
chair  for  her  as  she  entered  the  room.  Helen,  who 
was  standing  near  the  window,  apparently  intent  upon 
counting  the  threads  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  did 
not  look  up  on  her  mother’s  entrance,  or  betray  any 
desire  to  join  in  the  conversation,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Mrs.  Trevor  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  in 
a  nervous,  frightened  way,  seating  herself  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair,  and  folding  her  hands  at  her  waist  as  a 
preparation  for  listening.  “  My  lawyer  is  coming  down 
to  me  to-morrow  about  the  settlements,  and  I  think  it 
right  you  should  know  what  the  arrangements  arc 
going  to  be.” 

She  bowed,  and  murmured,  “Thank  you  kindly,  sir ; 
but  I  am  afraid  you  won’t  find  me  clever  at  under¬ 
standing."  Here  she  became  suddenly  conscious  of 
the  undue  prominence  of  her  thumbs,  and  re-arranged 
them  two  or  three  times.  He  politely  waited  for  a  few 
moments,  then,  as  she  did  not  go  on,  he  said —  | 

“In  the  first  place,  four  hundred  a  year  will  be  | 
absolutely  my  wife’s,  and  we  have  been  thinking  that 
something  like  that  sum  ought  to  be  settled  upon  you. 
The  Trevor  property  is  a  large  one,  and  easily  admits 
of  such  a  settlement  being  made  upon  you.” 

“  Upon  me ! — me?  You  do  not  think  I  shall  accept 
it,  sir?  Surely,  surely,  you  did  not  think  it  of  me!” 
she  added,  rising  and  glancing  a  look  of  reproach  upon 
her  daughter.  “  Tell  him  you  did  not.” 

But  Helen’s  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  she  made  no 
reply. 

“What  did  you  think  I  should  accept  it  for?” 
exclaimed  the  poor  mother,  turning  her  stern,  pale  face 
towards  him — “for  my  child,  Walter  Trevor?  No, 
sir,  the  Watsons  baint  that  sort.”  And,  grand  in  her 
indignation,  Mrs.  Trevor  walked  out  of  the  room. 

But  the  grandeur  was  imperceived  by  Walter  Trevor. 
He  sat  crossly  drununing  on  the  table  with  his  knuckles 
a  few  moments,  glancing  now  and  again  at  the  young 
girl’s  averted  face.  A  feeling  of  pity  for  her  mingled 
with  his  annoyance  at  the  mother’s  absurdity.  Could  I 
be  have  seen  how  the  balance  trembled  at  that  moment ! 
Had  her  mother  but  stayed  another  few  moments  in 
the  room,  it  would  have  settled  at  once  and  for  ever 
against  Helen  Trevor  becoming  his  wife!  At  that 
moment  her  soul  stood  wider  than  the  distant  poles 
I  apart  from  his !  But  Mrs.  Trevor  had  time  to  reflect  a 
little,  and  fear  lest  she  might  have  injured  her  daughter 
by  the  abrupt  rudeness  of  her  refusal  made  her  hesitate. 

“  I  oughtn’t  to  have  spoken  so  rough,”  she  thought ; 

“  perhaps  it’s  the  way  wi’  gentlefolks  to  give  money  to  I 
the  relations.  Why,  I  remember  now  how  it  was  said 
I S  that  when  the  earl’s  youngest  son  married  the  rich 
brewer’s  daughter,  her  father  paid  off  the  young  gentle¬ 
man’s  debts.”  So  she  presently  re-entered  the  room 
with  an  apology.  “I  am  very  sorry  I  spoke  out  so 
rude,  I'm  sure,  sir,  and  I  hope  miss  will  excuse  it. 
You  see  I  am  but  a  poor  rough  woman,  not  used  to 
gentlefolks’  ways,  and  I  was  so  took  aback  at  the  idea 
of  having  money  from  you,  that  I  did  not  answer  in 


the  way  that  I  ought.”  There  was,  however,  some¬ 
thing  in  her  tone  and  manner  which  told  him  not 
to  make  such  a  mistake  again.  “Lor’,  sir,”  she  went 
on,  with  an  attempt  at  a  cheerful  laugh,  “I’ve  got 
more  money  than  I  shall  ever  spend,  by  a  deal !  I’ve 
got  everything  that  I  want ;  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long  when  I  know  that  she  is  married  and 
settled,  with  a  good  husband  of  her  own.  It’s  the 
imsettlement  that  makes  us  all  put  out  a  bit  at  times ; 
the  cake  alone  is  enough  to  do  it  wi’  ’Mcliar;  for  if 
that  went  wrong  she’d  never  show  her  face  again 
in  Thorsall.  Everything  will  be  going  as  merry  as 
wedding-bells  wi’  us  all  soon.” 

“  But  you  must  promise  me  one  thing,  Mrs.  Trevor ; 
you  must  promise  me  that  if  you  ever  want  a 
friend - ” 

Helen  turned  quickly  round  and  laid  her  hand  re- 
strainingly  upon  his  arm,  as  she  murmured  in  a  low 
voice,  “Don’t!  You  don't  know."  She  saw  all  the 
unconscious  mockery  of  the  speech.  How  would  all 
Thorsall  have  exclaimed  at  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Trevor 
wanting  a  friend!  Was  not  every  man  in  the  place 
her  sworn  knight?  Did  not  the  women  daily  thank 
kind  Providence  that  her  lot  was  cast  amongst  them  ? 
and  were  not  the  little  children  taught  to  pray  that 
dear  Mrs.  Trevor  might  long  be  spared  to  be  a  comfort 
to  mother  ?  When  she  should  need  a  friend,  her  own 
people  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  privilege  of  serving 
her.  Already  were  they  beginning  to  sound  the  notes 
of  preparation,  for  it  commenced  to  be  whispered  about 
that  Mrs.  Trevor  looked  less  and  less  happy  since  her 
daughter’s  return.  The  villagers  began  to  suspect  that 
Helen  Trevor  looked  down  upon  her  mother.  Except 
on  their  way  to  and  from  church,  the  mother  and 
daughter  had  never  been  seen  out  together,  and  at 
those  times  the  girl  was  declared  to  have  looked  as 
though  she  scorned  Thorsall  and  ThorsaU  people,  being 
ashamed  of  the  mother  that  bore  her. 

Walter  Trevor’s  arrival,  and  the  consequent  news  of 
the  approaching  marriage,  did  not  mend  matters.  He 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  take  well,  at  any  rate  on 
first  acquaintance,  with  the  poorer  class ;  his  pride  and 
reserve  would  only  be  excused  by  those  who  had  expe¬ 
rienced  his  generosity,  which  Thorsall  had  not.  The 
verdict  had  already  gone  forth  that  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  a  great  deal  too  “set  up”  in  their 
ways  to  bo  wanted  in  Thorsall,  and  the  sooner  they 
were  gone  the  better. 

Perhaps  poor  Mrs.  Trevor  had,  for  the  moment,  a 
little  pride  in  knowing  what  an  army  of  champions 
were  ready  to  defend  her  in  an  emergency,  as  she 
replied  gently,  “  I’m  sure  you  mean  it  kindly,  sir,  but 
I’m  among  my  own  people,  and  I  shall  never  want  for 
anything  in  Thorsall.” 

And  so  ended  Walter  Trevor’s  attempt  to  befriend 
Mrs.  Trevor.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  the  last  that 
Helen  Trevor  would  spend  in  Thorsall  before  her  mar¬ 
riage — she  thought  the  very  last.  The  marriage  was 
to  take  place  on  the  folio''  mg  Saturday,  and  all  the 
preparations  which  fell  to  Amelia’s  and  her  mistress's 
share  were  in  an  advanced  state. 

How  had  the  time  been  passing  with  Philip  Erie  ? 
That  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  parson  was 
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patent  to  the  eyes  of  his  flock ;  they  saw  it  in  his 
increased  gentleness  and  sympathy  with  the  sorrowful, 
and  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  not  very  wide  of  the 
truth,  that  he  had  lost  some  one  very  dear  to  him.  He 
had  half  acknowledged  to  (Iranny  Morse  that  he  had 
heard  of  a  death  lately — he  did  not  say  of  his  hopes. 
Very  severe  were  his  attempts  at  self -discipline  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
making  the  sun  appear  to  shine  ns  brightly  as  it  had 
done  ten  days  before.  It  was  no  use  to  argue  with 
himself  about  his  absurdity,  selfishness,  and  the  like ; 
the  fact  remained  that  henceforth  life  would  be  but  a 
very  prosaic  affair  to  Philip  Erie.  All  the  poetry — 
glamour  he  called  it  in  his  self-abasement — was  gone 
from  his  future.  If  his  poor  thought  him  resigned 
they  were  very  much  mistaken.  By  the  side  of  a  sick 
bed,  in  the  presence  of  suffering  and  death,  there  was 
■omething  akin  to  his  own  state  which  enlisted  his 
sympathy  and  tender  care.  But  bis  bachelor  home 
seemed  to  suggest  different  and  less  kindly  thoughts ; 
never  liad  the  place  seemed  so  empty  before ;  never 
had  it  seemed  so  lonely  as  now.  There  would  never  be 
a  dainty  work-basket  in  yonder  window  niche,  as  he 
had  been  lately  wont  to  picture  it.  He  laughed  a  little 
bitter  laugh  at  his  own  folly  in  ordering  a  low  carved 
chair  that  took  his  fancy  in  a  Slowcom  shop  the 
other  day,  for  that  very  comer.  Old  Hannah  grumbled 
finely  about  the  slight  done  to  her  culinary  skill,  as, 
day  by  day,  her  daintiest  dishes  were  sent  away  from 
his  table  scarcely  touched.  In  his  normal  state  Philip 
Erie  had  a  healthy  appetite,  and  did  full  justice  both 
in  word  and  deed  to  the  dame’s  efforts.  But  now, 
not  only  did  his  appetite  fail,  but  he  displayed  such 
irritability,  not  to  say  temper,  when  she  became  press¬ 
ing  in  her  attentions,  as  to  astonish  her  not  a  little. 
“  The  master  wasn’t  a  bit  like  himself,”  she  declared  to 
her  helpmate  Ensom. 

It  was,  therefore,  perhaps  quite  natural  that  the 
parson’s  sermon  should  be  preached  to  himself  that 
June  Sunday  morning,  and  if  ho  could  have  prevented 
himself  from  glancing  in  the  direction  of  Farmer 
Watson’s  pew  eve.y  now  and  then,  it  might  have  had 
the  intended  effect.  Philip  Erie  was  but  mortal,  and 
while  the  edifying  words  of  his  sermon  fell  from  his 
lips,  he  was  conscious  that  whatever  they  said  to 
others,  they  brought  no  message  of  consolation  to  the 
preacher.  Preaching  of  patience  under  trial,  he  was 
miserably  conscious  of  his  own  shortcoming  in  that 
respect,  as  his  eyes  wandered  to  Helen’s  glowing  face, 
and  took  note  of  her  lover’s  rather  supercilious  air  of 
content  and  happiness.  It  would  have  been  pleasanter 
to  depict  Philip  Erie  as  a  grander  and  more  perfect  man, 
but  the  reader  has  a  right  to  see  him  just  as  he  was. 

“A  very  fair  discourse,”  said  Walter  Trevor  com¬ 
placently,  as  he  and  Helen  turned  aside  from  the  stream 
of  people  going  towards  the  village,  and  went  a  little 
way  down  the  steep.  He  was  fully  prepared  to  endorse 
the  preacher's  words  as  to  the  folly  as  well  as  perversity 
of  being  dissatisfied  with  one’s  lot,  and  the  moral 
cowardice  of  giving  way  before  the  first  difficulty.  “A 
very  fair  discourse  indeed,  and  a  very  proper  reminder  to 
those  of  his  flock  who  may  be  inclined  to  discontent.” 
And,  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  content,  he  went  on  to 


wonder  how  it  was  that  people  were  so  often  dissatisfied 
with  things  in  general.  “  This  fine  old  world  is  terribly 
maligned,  dearest,  is  it  not  ?  I  see  nothing  to  complain 
of,  for  my  part.” 

They  were  leaning  against  the  cliff,  looking  down 
upon  as  fair  and  picturesque  a  coast  and  village  scene 
as  England  has  to  boast  of — or  rather  s/tc  was,  for  his 
eyes  were  fixed  admiringly  upon  her  face. 

There  seems  one  drawback,  Walter.  Surely  the 
angels  cannot  perceive  the  suffering  here  !” 

He  saw  dimly  into  her  thought,  and  gently  pressed 
her  hand.  Then,  to  change  the  subject,  he  asked — 

“The — the — person  whom  Mrs.  Trevor  introduced 
to  me  by  the  name  of  IVatson  is  some  connection  or 
relative,  I  presume?” 

“  He  is  her  brother,  and  my  uncle,”  she  replied 
coldly,  nettled,  as  she  always  was,  by  his  tone  when  he 
alluded  to  her  mother  or  her  belonging^. 

“  Oh  indeed !” 

And  nothing  more  was  said  between  them  until  they 
reached  the  cottage.  He  was  to  dine  and  spend  the 
day  with  Helen  and  her  mother,  and  it  would  be  the 
first  time  he  had  partaken  of  a  meal  witli  them  since 
the  night  of  his  arrival  in  Thorsall.  Hitherto  it  had 
always  been  tacitly  understood  that  he  was  to  return  to 
the  Dolphin  after  spending  the  morning  with  Helen ; 
she  had  never  asked  him  to  remain,  and  after  the 
first  night’s  rebuff  Mrs.  Trevor  dared  not  venture. 
But  this,  his  last  Sunday  in  Thorsall,  he  had  invited 
himself.  Perhaps  the  smiling  remark  of  the  landlady 
at  the  Dolphin,  that  “  Of  course  ho  wouldn't  have  any 
orders  to  give  about  dinner  for  the  morrow,”  had 
suggested  to  him  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  the  night  before  signified  to  Mrs.  Trevor 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  spend  Sunday  at  the  cottage, 
and  thrown  her  into  alternate  states  of  fright  and  grati¬ 
fication  by  the  intelligence.  Even  his  fastidious  taste 
was  satisfied  with  the  delicate  cleanliness  of  everything 
appertaining  to  the  dinner- table ;  glass,  silver,  of  which, 
in  different  shape  and  make,  as  it  had  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  there  was  a  fair  collec¬ 
tion,  were  all  polished  to  the  greatest  brilliancy ;  and 
as  to  the  cloth,  “  Let  him  show  a  finer  or  a  whiter  if  he 
could,”  said  Amelia. 

I’hen  the  dinner  was  cooked  to  perfection;  and 
Walter  Trevor  paid  his  hostess  the  compliment  she 
loved  best — that  of  partaking  heartily  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  as  it  appeared.  Ducks,  peas,  and  really  delicious 
pastry  were  all  pronounced  excellent  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Altogether  the  dinner  went  off  much  bett« 
than  Helen  had  expected,  and  her  mother's  rosy  face 
shone  with  delight  at  the  gentleman’s  condescension. 
Not  without  some  trepidation  had  she  looked  forward 
to  being  seated  at  the  table  with  Mr.  Trevor  and  her 
daughter ;  but,  beyond  a  look  of  surprise  now  and  then, 
he  had  not  shown  any  sign  of  feeling  out  of  place,  and 
everything  had  gone  off  beautifully.  She  kept  her  own 
counsel,  even  from  Amelia,  as  to  why  she  went  late  the 
night  before  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Graham.  But  when 
she  saw  Mr.  Trevor  and  her  daughter  take  up  the  table 
napkins  placed  before  them  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world,  she  heartily  thanked  her  kind  friend  for  the 
loan  and  counsel.  They  had  been  surreptitiously 
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And  those  that  wooed  me,  they  are  changed— 
Time  touches  all' with  equal  finger — 

To-night  they’re  all  before  me  ranged, 

Excuse  my  memory  if  it  linger. 

Arthur,  that  Crichton  of  a  man, 

Is  in  a  lunatic  asylum ; 

Edward,  who  then  so  loosely  ran. 

Is  Rector  of  Soapsuds-cum-Bylum. 

Sidney,  my  quietest  of  slaves. 

Commands  an  iron-clad  in  the  Navy ; 

Charlie,  the  wariest  of  knaves. 

Was  taken  in  by  Laura  Pavey. 

Percy,  so  active,  slim,  and  swell. 

Is  now  a  most  preposterous  figure ; 

And  Jaek,  who  vowed  he’d  wed  a  belle. 

Has  got  the  daughter  of  a  nigger  I 

Graham— the  lazy  good-for-nauglit. 

Is  doing  wonders  in  the  City ; 

And  ^Vill,  who  twice  my  favours  sought, 

Has  married  twice — the  more’s  the  pity ! 

Alec,  a  Croesus  in  my  eyes, 

Soon  after  bankrupt  was  gazetted ; 

And  steady  Joe,  I  thought  a  prize. 

Has  quite  away  his  fortune  betted. 

Freddie,  who  couldn’t  say  a  word 
Of  love  without  for  shyness  stopping, 

Has  had — or  so  at  least  I’ve  heard — 

Two  wives  I  They  must  have  done  the  popping ! 

Edgar,  the  boldest  at  the  meet. 

My  gallant  guide  at  Burnham  Beeches, 

Of  ladies’  men  the  most  complete. 

In  India  to  the  blacks  nowr  preaches  I 

Philip,  who  scribbled  rhymes  to  me, 

Writes  leaders  now  for  several  papers ; 

Tom — heir  to  thousands  though  he  be. 

Upon  a  London  stage  cuts  capers. 

Alfred,  he  broke  his  heart  and  died ; 

Dick  to  New  Zealand  emigrated ; 

Poor  Harry,  spite  his  noble  pride. 

His  wife  to  misery  has  fated. 

What  matters  it,  though,  where  they  be. 

Since  desolate  I  here  am  sitting  ? 

None  think,  I  fancy,  now  of  me, 

No  lovers  round  my  chair  arc  flitting. 

The  postman  will  to-morrow  leave 
No  valentines  for  me,  no  letters; 

Here  I  must  sit  alone  and  grieve 
To  think  I’ve  forged  so  strong  my  fetters. 

I  treated  earnest  words  in  fun : 

I  trifled  with  my  many  chances ; 

I  flirted  on  with  every  one. 

For  flirting  pleased  my  silly  fancies, 

So  flirts,  attend  to  what  I  say, 

Pray  don’t  tliis  kind  advice  be  scorning. 

For  every  girl  must  have  her  day ; 

Don’t  flirt  too  long,  that  is  my  warning ! 

A.  A.  D. 
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(FOR  working  our  Crochet, 

Tatting,  Knitting,  Netting,  and 
Embroidery  Patterns,  we  beg 
to  recommend  to  Subscribers 
the  Cottons  of  Messrs.  Walter 
Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.) 

995  to  997. 

Travelling  Bag. 

Materials :  Brown  Ameri¬ 
can  cloth;  grey  cloth;  112 
thin,  round  pieces  of  deal, 
or  28  fiat  bamboo  canes, 

each  18  inches  long ;  10  ~  _ 

smaU  black  varixished  rings ;  99o— Travelling  Bag 

1  yard  10  inches  brown 

worsted  braid;  2  yards  14  inches  brown  silk  braid;  brown 
and  grey  sewing  silk ;  maize-coloured  purse  silk ;  a  plaid 
strap. 

This  bag  is  very  useful  in  travelling,  picnics,  &c. ;  a 
luncheon  can  be  served  up  on  the  mat,  whicli  is  obtained 
by  opening  the  bag ;  the  mat  can  also  be  used  for  pro¬ 
tecting  elegant  table-covers,  or  for  placing  under  hot 
dishes.  No.  996  shows  the  bag 
with  a  plaid  strap.  Our  pattern 
is  made  of  brown  and  grey 
American  cloth,  and  of  thin, 
round  pieces  of  deal  plaited  with- 
in  the  cloth.  No.  997  shows  that  m/ 

split  bamboo  canes  can  be  used  U 

instead  of  the  pieces  of  deal.  Mg 


995. — Travelling  Bag  in  the  form  of  a  Mat. 
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Cut  first  a  piece  of  brown  American  cloth  32  inches  through  five  of  them  a  worsted  braid  twenty-thm 
long,  21  inches  wide,  which  forms  the  outside  of  the  inches  long,  the  end  of  which  is  finished  off  with 


bag  and  the  bottom  of  the  cover ;  then  cut  a  piece  of  tassels,  which  are  formed  by  cutting  slits  of  u 
grey  American  cloth  which  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  into  a  strip  of  cloth,  'llie  mat  is  the# 
inch  smaller  all  round  than  the  former.  Fasten  a  strip  rolled  up.  When  you  wish  to  make  a  bag  of  it,  tie 
of  brown  American  cloth  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  together  two  ends  of  the  braid,  so  that  the  sides  aw 


round  the  border  of  the  grey,  and 
cover  the  seam  under  a  strip  of 
brown  silk  braid,  sewn  on  with 
cross  stitches  of  silk  of  the  same 
colour.  The  brown  part  is  edged 
at  the  distance  of  nalf-an-inch 
from  the  border  with  a  row  of 
coral  stitches  in  maize-coloured 
purse  silk ;  both  pieces  are  then 
fastened  together  and  pinked  out 
round  the  outside.  The  middle 
part,  18  inches  long  and  14  inches 
wide,  of  the  double  material  is 
edged  by  a  line  marked  on  the 
grey  side.  Into  this  piece  cut 
slits  across  at  intervals  of  two- 
fifths  of  an  inch ;  through  these 


gathered  together,  and  form  thf 
flaps  of  the  bag.  The  bag  fastens 
with  an  clastic  loop  and  button 
sewn  on  from  No.  996.  The 
plaid  strap  round  the  bag  i> 
used  as  a  handle. 


II 


slits  draw  either  four  pieces 
of  deal  together,  or  one 
bamboo  cane,  so  that  the 
canes  lie  alternately  once 
over  and  once  under  the 
double  cloth  strips  which 
have  been  formed  by  the 
slits.  In  the  following 
rows,  alternate  the  strips 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  bam¬ 
boo  staves,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  chess-board  pattern,  as 

_ _  shown  in  illustration  No. 

IN  THE  FORM  01  A  Mat.  ggg  The  ends  of  the  bam- 

boo  canes  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  both  materials  and  fastened  with  gum.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  work  their  tips  are  hidden  on  the  brown 
side  under  a  strip  of  brown  American  cloth  half-an- 
inch  wide,  which  must  come  out  beyond  to  the  out¬ 
side,  and  is  fastened  again,  after  having  been  gummed 
down,  with  cross  stitches  of  maize-coloured  silk.  Each 
cross  stitch  covers  four  pieces  of  deal  or  one  bamboo 
cane;  work  always  a  straight 
^  stitch  between  two  cross  stitches. 

On  the  grey  side  the  ends  of  the 
canes  are  hidden  under  a  strip 
of  grey  leather  which  is  pasted 
on.  'J’hen  fasten  on  each  side 
of  the  cover  (on  the  brown  side) 
five  of  the  black  rings;  drav 


998  and  999. — Corner  Bordsb 
IN  Darned  Netting. 


'These  corner  borders  are  suit¬ 
able  for  pillow-cases  or  smiU 
couvrettes;  the  stitches  worked 
on  these  patterns  are  linen  stitek 
ou  •  XI.  ^  j  XI.  -x-  darning  stitch,  and  wheels.  T'h- 
997.— Showmg  the  Cane  and  Cloth  Plaiting  jg  formed  by  button-hok 

for  Bag  (996).  ^ 
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999. — Corner  Border  in 
Darned  Nettinq. 


1000.— Work  Bao  in  Sii.k,  Beads,  .\nd 
Shells. 


998.— Corner  Border  in 
Darned  Nettino.-- 


Materials;  Purple  glace  silk ;  some  purple 
ribbon,  hal/-an~inch  wide;  crystal  beads; 
shells  in  mother-of-pearl ;  white  cotton. 

This  bag  is  made  of  purple  glace 
silk,  ornamented  on  either  side  by  a 
circular  pattern  of  threaded  beads  and 
shells.  No.  1000  shows  the  bag  half  its 
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fall  size.  Each  of  the  shells  must  have  four  small 
holes.  Begin  each  piece  in  the  centre  and  work  in 
rounds  as  follows : — 

Ist  round :  1  shell,  which  forms  the  centre,  4  bead 
scallops  fastened  on  to  it,  the  first  of  which  contains 
10  beads,  the  others  only  8,  because  the  cotton  is 
always  carried  back  through  the  two  last  beads  of  the 
next  scallop. 

2ud  round :  Draw  the  cotton  through  the  two  first 
beads  of  the  first  scal¬ 
lop  of  the  first  round, 
then  string  16  beads 
on  the  cotton.  Draw 
the  needle  through  the 
next  bead  but  one  of 
the  same  scallop  of  the 
first  round ;  repeat  this 
twice  more,  *  string  on 
again  16  beads,  draw 
the  cotton  through  the 
4th  purl  of  the  next 
scallop  of  the  first 
round ;  make  two  more 
scallops  each  consisting 
of  16  beads,  missing  as 
before  one  bead  of  the 
first  round  under  each, 
and  repeat  from  •  in 
rounds. 

3rd  round :  Draw  the 
cotton  through  the  first 
7  beads  of  the  first  scal- 
lopof  the  second  round, 

*  string  on  11  beads, 
miss  two  beads  of  the 
same  scallop  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round,  and  draw 
the  cotton  through  the 
3rd  bead ;  string  on  11 
beads,  draw  the  cotton 
through  the  7  beads  of 
the  following  scallop  of 
the  preceding  round 
and  repeat  from  •. 

4th  round:  Draw  the 
cotton  through  the  first 
6 beads  of  the  first  scal¬ 
lop  of  the  preceding 
found,  •  string  on  two 


1000. — Work  Bag  in  Silk.  Beads,  and  Shells. 


beads,  fasten  on  a  shell  by  drawing  the  cotton  through 
two  of  its  holes ;  string  on  2  beads,  draw  the  cotton 
through  the  middle  bead  of  the  next  scallop  of  the 
preceding  roimd,  and  repeat  from  •.  Then  work  6 
rounds  more,  which  can  be  easily  copied  from  illus¬ 
tration  ;  then  comes  a  round  of  loops  which  forms 
the  edge  and  is  worked  in  the  following  manner: 
String  a  row  of  beads,  then  fasten  the  cotton  on  one 
of  the  shells  of  the  preceding  round,  draw  it  through 
one  bead  of  the  round*, 
string  on  5  beads,  draw 
the  cotton  through  the 
19th  bead  of  the  row, 
so  as  to  form  a  loop, 
and  repeat  from  *, 
When  both  parts  are 
finished,  they  are  sewn 
on  the  purple  bag,  as 
shown  in  illustration. 


Mildred’s  Wedding. 

Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  with  de¬ 
light  the  story  of  Mil- 
dred's  Wedding.  The 
author  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  very  comforting 
notices  of  his  work. 
Gradually,  but  surely, 
a  name  is  being  made 
for  the  writer  which 
will  only  be  the  more 
lasting  that  it  is  real 
merit,  and  no  meretri¬ 
cious  display  of  feux 
(Tartifice,  that  is  light¬ 
ing  the  way  to  final 
recognition.  Public 
estimation  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  works  of 
this  author  is  called  for. 
The  first  of  these,  Mil¬ 
dred’s  Wedding,  price 
2s.,  will  be  published 
this  month  (June). 
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LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  CAROLINE  OF 
BRUNSWICK. 

The  decease  of  Lord  Brougham  rerirea  for  the  time 
an  interest  in  what  is  now  historicaL  The  reteran 
lawyer,  though  living,  was,  as  it  were,  a  man  of  the 
past,  his  great  triumphs  having  been  won  so  long  ago. 
The  name  of  Brougham  will  always  be  closely  connected 
with  the  sad  story  of  Queen  Caroline.  In  whatever 
way  we  may  regard  the  conduct  of  the  unhappy  queen, 
we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  earnestness  of  her  advo¬ 
cate,  and  on  a  review  of  her  story  cannot  but  think 
she  was  more  sinned  against  than  siiming. 

Caroline  Amelia  Elisabeth  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbiittel,  and  was  born  on  the  17th  of  May,  1768. 
There  are  no  circumstances  of  any  special  interest 
attaching  to  her  early  life,  and  it  is  not  until  King 
George  HI.  rendered  to  her  the  cruel  honour  of  select¬ 
ing  her  aa  the  wife  of  his  eldest  son  that  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  becomes  a  personage  of  importance. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  her  union  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  these: — ^The  prince  was  a  young 
man  of  gaiety,  extravagance,  and  dissipation.  Drink¬ 
ing,  gaming,  and  still  wider  deviations  from  the  rules 
of  propriety  marked  liis  conduct,  but  these  deviations 
were  regarded  by  those  who  surrounded  him  and  saw 
in  him  their  future  king  as  the  mere  natural  embellish¬ 
ments  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe :  his  counte¬ 
nance  open  and  manly ;  his  figure  tall  and  admirably 
proportioned ;  his  address  remarkable  for  easy  elegance ; 
and  his  bearing — when  sober ! — singularly  noble.  He 
was  the  model  of  a  man  of  fashion,  living  an  easy, 
luxurious  life,  surrounded  by  wits  and  good  fellows, 
proud  of  the  patronage  of  the  prince.  In  any  other 
position  than  that  which  Prince  George  occupied  he 
must  inevitably  have  been  ruined.  Gaiety,  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  dissipation  conunonly  end  in  bankruptcy. 
Bankrupt  in  morals  the  prince  was,  but  totally  bank¬ 
rupt  in  money  he  could  not  be  while  a  grateful  country 
had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  paying  his  bills. 
Of  this  high  and  noble  privilege  the  country  at  length 
grew  weary.  The  Conunons  began  to  debate  the 
matter  in  serious  earnest,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
most  effectual  method  of  withdrawing  the  prince  from 
courses  which  were  destroying  him  and  distressing  the 
nation  would  be  to  advise  a  matrimonial  alliance.  He 
was  to  get  married,  then  public  money  should  free  him 
from  his  liabilities,  and,  like  a  prince  in  a  stmy-book, 
he  should  live  happy  and  comfortable  ever  after.  But 
to  whom  should  the  prince  be  married  ?  A  royal  act — 
receiving  the  royal  assent  on  the  1st  of  April — decreed 
that  no  prince  of  the  blood  should  marry  a  British 
aubject — they  must  look  abroad  for  far-<^  mates,  and 
osually  foimd  them  in  small  Goman  principalities. 
The  prince  must  marry  a  foreign  princess — somebody, 
most  likdy,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  cared  nothing 
for — n'importe,  the  main  object  of  Parliament  was  to 
get  the  prince  married,  the  main  object  of  the  prince 
was  to  get  his  debts  paid.  So  the  matter  was  settled. 

At  first  the  lady  upon  whum  the  royal  hand  was  to 
be  bestowed  was  Ijouisa  of  ^Icckleuburg,  niece  of  the 


queen,  but  the  king  gave  the  preference  to  his  own 
niece,  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

Towards  the  end  of  1794  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent 
to  conclude  the  match.  The  prebminaries  were  soon 
arranged,  but  the  negotiator  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  the  Princess  Caroline  was  an  uneducated, 
frivolous  woman,  the  creature  of  impulse,  totally  un¬ 
fitted  for  regal  state,  not  pleasing  in  person,  careless  in 
dress  and  manner,  yet  good-natured.  In  the  hands  of 
a  good  and  sensible  man  she  might  turn  out  well,  but 
if  she  found  in  the  man  faults  analogous  to  her  own  she 
would  fail.  Malmesbury  expressed  himself  delicately, 
as  a  statesman  should,  but  Caroline  would  serve  as 
well  as  another — creditors  were  impatient,  and  the 
nation  wanted  the  prince  settled. 

So  Caroline  of  Brunswick  left  her  father’s  house, 
and  committed  herself  to  the  kind  keeping  of  a  man 
who  had  not  for  her  the  smallest  spark  of  affection. 

Her  journey  to  England  was  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  trouble.  Difficulties  and  dangers  crowded  her 
path.  She  had  to  leave  the  direct  route,  and,  after 
some  delay,  to  go  round  by  Hamburg,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  advancing  armies  of  the  French.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  1795,  she  arrived  in  England.  Her  reception 
was  full  of  premonition.  Her  future  husband  sent 
Lady  Jersey  and  another  favourite  lady  of  his  own  to 
meet  her  and  conduct  her  to  the  capital — a  flagrant  and 
open  insult  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  though  this  was 
happily  unknown  to  the  young  princess.  It  is  said 
that  the  ladies  induced  their  future  queen  to  drink 
more  brandy  than  was  good  for  her,  and  to  paint  her 
face,  so  that  when  she  was  introduced  to  the  prince 
she  was  scarcely  presentable,  and,  barely  uttering  a 
word,  he  turned  away  in  disgust.  But  the  marriage 
took  place,  the  bridegroom  on  the  occasion  being  him¬ 
self  considerably  the  worse  for  liquor. 

So  began  the  wedded  life  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

She  was  daily  subjected  to  insult  and  annoyance,  the 
“  first  gentleman  in  Europe”  taking  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  dislike.  One  child,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  was  the 
fruit  of  this  unhappy  union,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
ill-fated  woman  given  birth  to  an  heir  to  the  crown 
than  the  prince  insisted  on  a  separation.  From  that 
moment  she  became  an  object  of  pity,  but  not  of 
respect.  She  was  insulted  by  her  husband,  scorned  by 
his  paramours,  forsaken  by  false  friends,  and  left  to 
fight  her  own  battles  without  understanding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  her  position,  and  quite  destitute  of  the 
required  qualities  to  meet  them.  Finally  she  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy  and  Greece.  She  then  began  her 
memorable  journey  through  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
the  Archipelago,  and  Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  the 
Italian  Bergami  was  her  confidant  and  attendant. 
She  afterwards  resided  at  a  country  scat  on  the  Lake 
of  Como. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  became  king  (January 
29th,  1820),  Caroline  demanded  that  a  vessel  of  state 
should  be  sent  to  cmiduct  her  home.  This  demand 
met  with  no  attention,  but  no  secret  was  made  of  the 
serious  charges  which  the  government  proposed  to 
bring  against  her.  There  had  been  in  1818  a  secret  fc 
inquiry  into  her  conduct  while  abroad — an  inquiry  I 
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which  had  been  the  subject  of  much  obloquy.  It 
was  asserted  that  Caroline  had  been  clearly  proved 
guilty  of  aa  intimacy  with  the  Italian  Bergami, 
which  forfeited  all  claim  to  her  title  as  Queen  of 
England.  Her  name  was,  therefore,  omitted  from  the 
Liturgy.  The  king  was  bent  on  obtaining  a  divorce, 
but  be  was  urged  against  this  coarse  by  his  ministers, 
who  well  knew  that  the  popular  feeling  was  entirely 
with  the  queen.  Through  Mr.  Brougham,  the  queen’s 
attorney-general,  and  Lord  Hutchinson,  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  king,  a  proposal  was  made  that  £50,000 
annually  should  be  settled  upon  her,  on  condition  that 
she  was  not  to  assume  the  title  of  Queen  of  England, 
and  never  to  return  to  this  country.  She  refused  the 
proposal,  and,  insiating  on  her  claims,  arrived,  under 
*  the  escort  of  Alderman  Wood,  at  Dover  on  the  6tk  of 
Jane,  where  she  wu  enthusiastucally  received.  Her 
progress  to  London  was  an  ovation.  London  poured 
out  its  myriads  froa  every  street.  The  procession 
passed  along  PaQ-Mall— by  the  very  gates  of  her 
husband’s  palace — and  finally  stopped  at  the  house  of 
'  Alderman  Wood  in  Sooth  Audley-street,  where  from 
;  this  time  she  took  up  her  residence.  There  was  a 
general  illumination  in  the  evening. 

On  the  next  day  came  to  Parliament  a  message  from 
the  king,  in  which  he  asked  for  a  secret  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  his  wife,  and  accompanied  his  request 
with  all  the  documentary  evidence— inclosed  in  a  green 
bag — which  had  been  collected  doring  the  queen’s 
absence  from  England.  Brougham  warmly  protested 
1  against  any  secret  inquiry  as  being  opposed  alike  to 
j  law  and  justice ;  but  the  committee  was  appointed ; 

'  public  indignation  rose  high,  and  addresses  of  con- 
rdolence  and  congratulation  to  the  queen  were  forwarded 
t  from  all  parts  of  the  king’s  dominions. 

The  secret  committee  sat,  and  upon  their  report  a 
Un  of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  queen  was 
•introduced,  and  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nine.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  trial 
‘began  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  government 
adopted  such  measures  as  they  thought  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  by  surrounding 
the  House  with  military.  The  queen,  on  her  way  to 
trial — in  a  new  state-coach  drawn  by  six  horses — was 
loudly  cheered,  thousands  of  voices  exclaiming,  “God 
bless  her!”  The  soldiers  on  duty,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  presented  arms,  and  were  warmly  applauded  few 
ibis  act  of  courtesy.  A  chair  of  state  covered  with 
crimson  velvet  was  provided  for  the  queen,  and  the 
|!::ds  rote  on  her  entrance.  Brougham  and  Denman 
nerc  her  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  Drs.  Lush- 
lington,  Williams,  and  Wilde  were  her  counsel.  The 
I  'rial  was  protracted  over  five-and-forty  days,  was 
arkod  by  some  oi  the  moat  scandalous  instances  of 
.'  aring  false  witness  that  ever  disgraced  a  court  of 
law,  and  ended  in  an  abandonment  of  the  prosecution. 
The  defence  was  nobly  conducted.  “  In  Brougham’s 
closing  harangue,”  as  it  has  been  well  said,  *‘thc 
'lost  remarkable  feature  is  the  significant  pause,  the 
'iiJied  omission,  the  veiled  compliment  to  the  acumen 
uf  the  judges,  the  negative  force  gained  by  hinting  at 
in  indefinite  argument  beyond.  This  was  a  kind  of 
Hil  as  admirable  in  its  kind  as  it  was  wonderful  and 


unequalled  in  its  degree.  It  was  the  triumph  of  a 
psychologist.” 

Three  nights’  illumination  in  London  followed  the 
abandonment  of  the  prosecution.  The  most  notorious 
of  the  false  witnesses  were  hanged  in  effigy.  A  trunk- 
maker  set  up  a  transparency  with  the  inscription. 
It  is  not  good  the  king  should  reign  alone,”  and  in 
allusion  to  the  Italian  witness  Majocchi,  whose  answer 
to  questions  telling  in  favour  of  the  queen  was  always 
that  he  could  not  tell,  there  was  a  gallows  exhibited 
with  the  inaeripiion — 

“Q.  What's  that  for  ? 

A  Am  tm  reeordo." 

Queen  Caroline,  still  denied  the  state  of  a  queen, 
was  the  queen  of  the  pctqde’s  choice.  An  address  of 
congratulation  and  all  the  narks  of  homage  that  could 
be  paid  were  paid  to  her.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1821,  a 
memorial  from  the  queen  was  presented  to  the  king, 
preferring  her  claim  to  be  crowned  as  queen  consort. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Brougham  pleaded  for  two  days,  in  order  to  establish 
the  queen’s  right,  but  the  claim  Avas  rejected.  On  the 
day  of  the  coronation,  Caroline,  in  her  state  coach, 
drawn  by  six  bays,  proceeded  to  the  Abbey,  where  she 
alighted,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  admission, 
and  Avas  compelled  to  return  to  her  carriage  amid  a 
mixed  expression  of  opinion,  much  cheering,  but  some 
vulgar  laughter,  and  cries  of  “Shame.'”  The  queen 
next  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  demanding  to  be 
croAvned  alone,  which  demand  was  refused.  It  was  the 
last  blow,  and  from  that  day  her  failing  health  began 
rapidly  to  decline. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  was  taken  soddenly 
ill  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  it  was  ntmoured  that  she 
had  been  poisoned;  but  the  real  cause  at  her  com¬ 
plaint  was  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  of  which  she 
expired  on  the  7th  of  August,  at  Hammersmith.  Seven 
days  later  the  remains  of  the  queen  were  removed 
from  Hammersmith  on  their  route  to  Brunswick.  Great 
tumults  took  place  on  this  occasion,  the  procession 
being  ordered  by  the  government  not  to  pass  through 
the  city,  and  the  populace  being  resolved  that  it  should 
pass  by  no  other  route.  After  scA'eral  conflicts,  in 
Avhich  tAVo  men  were  shot  by  the  military,  the  pro¬ 
cession  passed  through  London,  and  thence  to  Har¬ 
wich  for  embarkation.  On  the  24th  the  body  of  the 
unhappy  queen  was  interred  in  the  family  vault, 
Brunswick. 

♦ - 

THE  QUAKERESS  BRIDE, 

Tn  building  was  humble,  yet  sacred  to  One 
"Who  holds  the  deep  worship  that  utters  no  tone, 
Whose  presence  is  not  to  the  temple  confined. 

But  dwells  with  the  contrite  and  lowly  of  mind. 
Twas  there,  all  unveiled,  save  by  modesty,  stood 
The  Quakeress  bride  in  her  pure  satin  hood. 

Her  charms  unadorned  by  the  garland  or  gem. 

Yet  fair  as  the  lily  just  plucked  from  its  stem. 

A  tear  glistened  bright  in  her  dark,  shaded  eye. 

And  her  bosom  half  uttered  a  tremulous  sigh. 

As  the  hand  she  had  pledged  was  confidingly  given. 
And  the  low-murmured  accents  recorded  in  heaven. 


WALKING  COSTUMES  AND  POMPADOUR  BONNET. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE  CAERIIYDON. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAEUHYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-WINK.” 

Journal  Continued. 

OTIIING  save  the  ^iiids  and  waves  could  hear 
Mr.  Fulke  as  he  asked  me  the  dreadful  question 
whether  I  had  not  perceived  that  Aliss  hlallivery  had 
set  her  heart  on  being  mistress  of  Gualmara.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  bent  towards  me  as  be  spoke,  and  whispered 
the  words.  I  turned  pale,  for  my  own  suspicions 
brought  thus  suddenly  before  me  by  another  startled 
me  with  a  double  fear. 

“  My  father - ”  I  faltered,  and  stopped. 

“Your  father,”  said  Mr.  Fulke,  with  the  smile  of  a 
man  of  superior  experience,  “is  naturally  fascinated 
by  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  grace  of  my  cousin. 
Miss  Caerhydon,  I  never  knew  Lettice  Mallivcry  fail 
or  quail  in  any  project  on  which  she  had  set  her 
heart,  even  when  that  project  was  the  ruin  of  man  or 
woman.” 

“  Is  she  so  wicked?”  said  I.  “  Oh,  Mr.  Fulke,  what 
shall  I  do?” 

“  You  can  do  a  great  deal,”  he  answered,  “  but  then 
you  and  I  must  be  friends  instc.ad  of  enemies.  Do 
you  not  perceive  in  all  Letty's  actions  a  determination 
to  set  us  apart?  She  has  her  own  reasons.  Miss 
Caerhydon,  which  I  could  name,  but  I  forbear.  You 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  refuse  me” — he  took  oil 
his  hat  here,  and  a  flush  passed  over  his  handsome 
face — “  but  tins  is  a  secret  of  which  she  knows  nothing ; 
hence  her  diief  anxiety  is  a  fear  lest  you — I  mean,  lest 
the  oompaet  we  have  agreed  to  ignore  should  take  a 
pleasant  aspect  for  us  both.  Perhaps  as  Mistress 
CaerhydoB  she  would  object  to  so  old  an  acquaintance 
as  myself  for  a  son-in-law.” 

He  spoke  with  a  bitter  sneer,  and  with  a  strange 
fire  in  his  eye.  Then  he  went  on  in  a  hurried  tone, 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  interrupt — 

“  We  fimsl  be  friends !  we  must  understand  each  other ; 
or  the  mischief  already  begun  will  become  irremediable. 
I  look  on  this  as  a  breach  of  hospitality — a  treachery. 
/  brought  her  to  Gualmara.  How  can  I  bear  to  think 
I  have  caused  so  great  an  evil,  and  marred  all  your 
happiness.  Miss  Patience  I  Oh,  I  must  break  to  pieces 
this  wicked  scheme !  I  mu^ !” 

“  It  is  not  my  peace,  it  ia  my  father’s,  at  stake,”  I 
answered  impatiently.  “I  will  do  anything  to  save 
him.  Let  me  speak  of  this  matter  to  his  oldest  friend, 
Mr.  Morrens.” 

“No,  never!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Fulke  vehemently. 
*‘I  may  confess  to  you,  whose  happiness  is  so  deeply 
jeopardised,  what  my  own  opinion  is,  but  I  will  never 
permit  my  cousin  to  be  discussed  by  a  stranger.  As  a 
gentleman — as  a  near  relative — ^I  am  bound  to  protect 
and  defend  her  even  with  my  hfe.  You  would  not 
have  me  play  the  coward  and  the  traducer,  surely. 
Miss  Caerhydon  ?  And  you  must  perceive  that,  without 
grounds  of  objection,  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Morrens  would  only  rouse  your  father's  chivalry, 
and  hasten  all  we  wish  to  binder." 


I  saw  what  he  said  was  true,  and  I  could  not  ask 
him  to  malign  his  own  cousin. 

“Why  tell  me  Miss  Mallivcry  is  an  evil  woman?” 
said  1  bitterly.  “The  knowledge  oaly  adds  to  iny 
pain  and  helplessness.” 

“  I  did  not  say  *  evil but  let  it  x>as8.  I  tell  you 
because,  if  you  will  aidime,  I  will  stop  this  monstrous 
marriage  myself." 

“How  can  I  aid  you?”  I  asked  sorrowfully.  “My 
duty  and  my  love  alike  conunand  me  to  acquiesce  in 
whatsoever  my  father  may  desire.” 

“Not,  surely,  to  his  sorrow.  Miss  CaerliydoB?'  Help 
me,  and  I  promise  you  Lettice  shall  never  be  step¬ 
mother  of  yours.  We  have  only  to  play  out  the  oomc^ 
of  love  which  I  proposed  to  you  at  first.  You  have 
played  it  but  ill  lately.  Miss  Caeriiydon.  Either  yonr 
natural  honesty  of  character  makes  you  a  bad  actress, 
or  else  you  take  a  pleasure  in  showing  me  you  are 
but  acting.  Your  real  dislike  rings  out  in  every  tone. 
Play  better,  and  you  will  see” — here  a  scornful  smile 
twisted  his  lips — “  that  the  prospect  of  Alan  Fulke  as 
a  son-in-law  will  be  too  formidable  for  Lettice.  She 
will  shift  her  attack  from  Guahuara  Towers  to  the 
fortress  Buggins.” 

“Buggins!”  I  cried. 

“  Y^es.  Is  not  the  old  nabob  enormously  rich  ?” 

“  He  is  a  perfect  mine  of  gold.” 

“Then  he  will  suit  my  cousin  perfectly,  and  the 
match  will  suit  me  also.  We  will  marry  them.  Mis 
Patience.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  I.  “It  seems  hardly 
fair  to  the  colonel.” 

I  was  puzzled,  and  scarce  knew  if  he  was  in  jest  or 
earnest. 

“  Oh,  it  is  all  fair.  Let  the  warrior  defend  himself. 
We  will  rehearse  our  comedy  to-day.  You  consent, 
do  you  not  ?” 

He  seized  my  hand,  and  fastened  his  eyes  on  mine 
so  earnestly  that  if  he  were  acting  he  certainly  did 
it  well. 

“  Do  you  two  want  to  break  your  necks  up  there  ?" 
cried  the  bell-like  voice  of  Miss  Mallivery.  She  stood 
below  regarding  us,  one  hand  on  my  father's  arm, 
the  other  held  before  her  eyee,  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun. 

“  Now  you  shall  see  how  weU  I  can  act,”  whispered 
Mr.  Fulke.  “We  are  only  fem-gathering,  fair  coz.,  and 
though  I  confess  my  head  turns,  yet  of  course  I  fed 
bound  to  follow  Miss  Caerdydon.  And  I  see  a  tuft  of 
fem  now  that  even  she  cannot  reach,  though  she  has 
the  head  of  a  Druidess  and  the  feet  of  a  deer.  A  kiss 
of  this  pretty  band.  Patience,  if  I  gain  it  for  you.” 

He  climbed  over  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  hanging 
by  one  hand  to  a  rock,  be  gathered  the  tuft  of  spleen- 
wort  that  grew  on  the  face  of  the  precipice.  As  I  ssv 
him  hanging  over  the  giddy  and  fearful  height  my 
brain  whirled,  and  1  could  not  breathe  till  be  had 
regained  his  footing. 

“  Do  you  call  this  acting  ?”  I  asked  in  a  frightened 
voice. 

Mr.  Fulke  swept  his  hat  to  the  ground  in  answer, 
and  presented  me  with  the  fern. 

“  You  reproached  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  “  witk 
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having  ao  little  Cornish  blood  in  my  veins  that  I  was 
afraid  to  look  over  a  cliff.  I  could  not  permit  Mistress 
Penharva  to  be  disgraced  in  her  descendant,  so  I  have 
tried  to  redeem  myself  in  your  eyes.  I  claim  my 
reward.” 

He  raised  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and  I,  forgetting  it 
was  only  a  play,  snatched  it  away  too  soon,  and  coloured 
violently. 

“  Badly  done,”  whispered  Mr.  Fulke.  “  You  should 
have  smiled  and  looked  pleased.  Mr.  Caerhydon,  sir, 
I  appeal  to  you.  Did  I  not  deserve  that  small 
reward  ?” 

“  You  should  have  saluted  her  check,  man,”  said  my 
fcther,  with  the  smile  that  always  brightened  his  face 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Fulke  and  me  friends. 

Taking  off  his  hat,  Mr.  Fulke  instantly  bent  towards 
me.  “With  your  permission.  Miss  Patience,”  he  said. 
,  And  he  saluted  me  with  a  very  gallant  air.  Being  as 
we  were  on  the  top  of  the  Logan  pile,  I  had  no  retreat, 
)  except  I  stepped  down  a  few  hundred  feet  or  so  into 
I  the  sea ;  but  my  cheeks  grew  burning  hot  as  his  lips 
,  touched  me. 

j  “  Excellent  for  a  first  lesson,”  he  whispered.  “Really 
I  think  we  shall  play  this  comedy  well.” 

I  did  not  answer  him — in  truth,  I  felt  inclined  to  cry. 
He  saw  this  in  a  moment. 

“  You  arc  vexed,”  he  continued,  and  the  light  in  his 
j  eyes  died  out.  “  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  were  not 
g  10  odious  to  you  as  I  am.  You  fear  that  I  shall  play 
behind  the  scenes  the  part  we  act  on  the  stage.  No, 
j  Uiss  Caerhydon  ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  incapable, 
I  hope,  of  annoying  you.  If  there  were  any  other  way 
f  of  saving  your  father  from  a  most  unhappy  marriage 
1  would  not  ask  you  to  take  a  role  so  disagreeable  to 
f  you,  but  believe  me  there  is  no  other  way.  Lettice 
^  ftars  but  one  person  in  the  world — myself ;  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  me  ever  by  her,  a  son-in-law,  will  be 
too  appalling,  and  she  will  renounce  Gualmara.  I 
^ak  who  know  her.” 

In  these  extraordinary  words  I  felt  so  piercing  a 
^0  truth  that  I  remained  silent.  I  knew  she  feared  him. 
^  To  him  only,  then,  can  I  look  for  help  to  save  my 
Q  father  the  anguish  of  giving  his  heart  and  honour  into 
Q  the  hands  of  a  coquette. 

“  But  you,  who  are  so  frank,  so  abhorrent  of  deceit,” 
gj  I  faltered,  “  how  will  you  be  able  to  play  this  double 
part,  Mr.  Fulke?” 

^  He  looked  keenly  at  me,  as  though  he  fancied  some 
of  bidden  meaning  in  my  words,  but,  apparently,  my  face 
,gg  mssured  him. 

|gg  “Doubtless,  to  a  frank  nature  it  will  be  hard  to  play 
a  part,”  he  answered ;  “  but  my  good  motive  will  uphold 
ng  ®e.  Courage,  Miss  Patience  1  Lcttice  shall  not  win.” 
jn.  “  Are  you  never  coming  down  from  that  high  perch  V” 
gf  oied  Miss  Mallivery  suddenly.  “  We  are  all  going.” 
inj  “We  shall  walk  to  Portheurno  Cove,  and  get  on  board 

ftere,”  said  my  father ;  “  make  haste.  Patience.” 

Hr.  Fulke  assisted  me  to  descend  without  saying  a 
jgj  *ord  more ;  but  in  our  walk  along  the  cliffs,  he  played 
the  lover  very  gallantly,  while  patient  Mr.  Buggins  was 
iiiQ  to  walk  on  my  other  side  quite  silent. 

I  The  odious  Mr.  Gloten  bad  never  given  poor  Love- 
ritk  I  ^7  a  moment’s  peace  the  whole  morning,  and  now  be 


kept  close  by  her,  in  spite  of  her  angry  looks  and 
piteous  sighs  of  weariness.  I  spoke  of  this  to  the 
colonel  and  Mr.  Fulke,  whereupon  the  latter  said 
laughingly — 

“  Now,  my  dear  colonel,  take  pity  on  Mistress  Love- 
day,  I  entreat  of  you,  and  carry  her  off  from  that  odious 
man :  it  will  be  a  good  deed  and  a  charitable.” 

The  colonel  kindly  undertook  the  ta.sk,  and  left  us; 
but  we  now  came  up  with  the  huge  Philippa  and  her 
escort,  the  doctor ;  and  she  was  so  very  tender,  that 
Mr.  Fulke  said,  in  jest,  that  her  acting  beat  mine  alto¬ 
gether,  and  we  had  better  walk  behind  them  .and  take  a 
lesson  in  love-making.  By  this  means  we  got  to  be  the 
last  of  our  party,  and  as  the  large  lady,  lolling  affec¬ 
tionately  on  her  companion,  disappeared  in  a  bend  of 
the  road,  Mr.  Fulke  suddenly  dropped  my  hand,  and 
stood  still  in  an  .attitude  of  great  respect. 

“Miss  Caerhydon,  I  beg  your  pardon  if,  in  my 
anxiety  to  serve  you  and  your  father,  I  have  over¬ 
stepped  the  mark  and  played  my  part  too  well.  I 
believe  I  have  called  you  Patience  sometimes ;  I  trust 
you  understand  the  privilege  is  in  the  play.” 

He  had  been  so  agreeable,  and  the  attentions  he  had 
paid  me  had  been  given  with  such  a  natural  air  of 
wishing  to  please,  that  I  had  forgotten  he  was  acting. 
So  his  apology  quite  abashed  me,  and  1  knew  not  wliat 
to  answer  him. 

“  I  lingered  behind  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  in  my  own  character,”  he  continued. 
“  You  may  wonder.  Miss  Caerhydon,  that  I  keep  my¬ 
self  on  the  stage  before  such  an  audience  as  the  colonel; 
but  I  do  so  because  if  the  truth  becomes  visible  even  to 
one  person  we  are  lost.  Depend  on  it,  we  must  appear 
lovers  to  all  the  world  without  one  exception.” 

This  is  going  too  far,  I  thought,  but  seeing  my 
startled  look,  he  did  not  give  me  time  to  speak. 

“Miss  Caerhydon,  would  to  Heaven  I  could  make 
you  understand  how  serious  this  matter  is !  But  I  am 
held  back.  Lcttice  is  my  cousin.  O  madam,  give  me 
credit  for  being  a  gentleman,  and  aid  my  effort  to  save 
you  from  a  stepmother  without  asking  my  reasons.” 

“  I  do  not  require  them,”  said  I  hastily  ;  “  I  know 
such  a  marriage  would  be  misery  to  my  father.  1  can 
feel  that  without  seeking  to  understand  the  instinct  that 
tells  me  so.” 

“  You  are  w'ise,”  he  returned  quickly,  “  as  all  true 
women  are.  Then  you  will  accept  the  means  1  advise, 
and  you  will  tell  no  one  we  are  acting  ?” 

“Whom  could  I  tell?”  said  I. 

“  I  thought  ‘  Barbara’  might  name  it  to  young  Mr. 
Morrens.  I  give  Miss  Patience  credit  for  loving  her 
father  too  well  to  risk  his  happiness  for  her  own 
pleasure ;  but  ‘Barbara,’  I  know,  loves  to  rattle  forth  all 
her  thoughts  to  one  she  deems  her  truest  friend.” 

“  And  he  is  indeed  my  friend.”  I  exclaimed  ;  “  yes,  I 
shall  certainly  tell  Vincent,  and  he  will  help  us." 

At  this  Mr.  Fulke  took  off  his  hat  and  bow'cd  to  me, 
with  a  very  pale  face. 

“  In  that  case.  Miss  Caerhydon,  I  will  not  play  out 
the  play ;  I  should  only  be  defeated  and  disgraced.  I 
prefer  to  retire  from  the  field  and  leave  to  Letty  all  the 
honours  of  her  victory.  I  will  seek  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Caerhydon  to-morrow.  I  will  take  the  blame  upon 
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myself  of  your  dislike  to  me,  and  withdraw  my  claim 
to  your  hand  publicly,  as  I  have  already  privately. 
This  done,  madam,  I  will  leave  Gualinara  at  once.  I 
confess  myself  a  poor  man,  and  the  payment  of  the 
penalty  I  incur  will  ruin  me ;  nevertheless,  Miss  Caer- 
hydon,  the  bond  shall  be  paid.” 

Mr.  Fulke  stood,  with  his  hat  still  off,  and  the  curls 
of  his  wig  blowing  in  the  wind,  awaiting  my  reply. 

I  was  aghast  with  vexation  and  surprise,  and  could 
scarce  join  my  lips  together  to  speak. 

“  You  shall  lose  no  money  through  me,  sir,”  I  said  at 
last ;  “  I  wdll  tell  the  truth  to  my  father.” 

“  In  that  case,  madam,  it  is  he  who  will  lose  a  large 
sum,  and  he  will,  I  know,  insist  on  paying  it.” 

I  was  silent,  but  I  certainly  felt  inclined  to  box  his 
ears  and  have  done  with  him.  It  is  monstrous  strange 
that  in  my  discussions  with  hir.  Fulke  my  temper 
always  gets  the  better  of  me. 

“  1  cannot  permit  you  to  be  so  Quixotic,  Miss  Caer- 
hydon.”  he  continued  in  the  same  mild,  irritating  tone. 
“  It  will  be  better  to  ruin  me  than  your  father.” 

“Don’t  talk  like  an  idiot,  Mr.  Fulke!”  I  cried  in  a 
rage.  “  I'll  neither  ruin  my  father  nor  you.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Mr.  Fulke,  “  I  had  forgotten  that 
the  Caerhydons  are  as  hot  as  the  fire-engines  on  their 


“It  is  you,  sir,  who  are  a  fire-engine,”  I  retorted, 
interrupting  him  angrily.  “Why  should  you  do 
all  the  mischief  you  speak  of?  .Why  not  stay  at 
Gualmara?” 

“  I  decline  to  stay,  madam,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  present  at  the  marriage  of  my  cousin  to  Mr. 
Caerhydon.” 

Tears  of  vexation  and  sorrow  sprang  to  my  eyes. 

“So  you  forsake  me!”  said  I  bitterly,  “and  by  your 
desertion  you  help  Miss  Mallivery  to  gain  her  ends. 
Now  I  care  not  what  happens,  for  if  she  weds  my 
father,  he  and  I  are  both  miserable.” 

“  1  will  prevent  the  marriage,”  cried  Mr.  Fulke,  “  as 
I  have  already  told  you.  Miss  Patience,  but  it  must  be 
on  the  conditions  I  have  named.  No  one  must  be 
admitted  behind  the  scenes,  not  even  Mr.  Morrens. 
We  play  against  a  skilful  hand,  and  cannot  afford  to  ^ 
nm  risks.  I  tell  you,  Mi.ss  Caerhydon,  if  Mr.  Morrens 
is  admitted  to  the  secret,  our  chance  is  lost.  You  do 
not  know  my  cousin.” 

He  walked  up  and  down  in  great  excitement,  not 
looking  at  me,  but  beating  the  heath  with  his  cane. 

“  I  do  not  desert  your  cause,  madam,  it  is  you  who 
lling  me  away  with  both  hands — you  who,  for  a  foolish 
scruple,  choose  to  let  a  scheming  woman  have  her  way, 
to  the  ruin  of  your  father’s  peace.  By  Heaven !  Letty 
shall  not  do  it,”  he  cried  with  irrepressible  fury.  “  She 
shall  not  mar  this  gentleman’s  life,  she  shall  not  ruin 
his  family !  Miss  Caerhydon,  I  throw  myself  on  your 
generosity — I  trust  you  with  my  cousin’s  secret.” 

I  put  up  my  hand  to  stop  him,  but  he  heeded  me  no 
more  than  a  torrent  heeds  a  barrier  of  straw. 

“Lettice  Mallivery  is  a  gambler!  She  is  possessed 
with  the  demon  of  play.  She  will  beggar  the  man  she 
marries.  I  refrain  from  saying  more  to  you  respecting 
her ;  if  I  were  talking  to  a  man — ^but  let  that  pass.  1 
have  said  enough.  Now  send  me  from  Gualmara  to¬ 


morrow,  or  aid  me  to  save  your  father — choose  whick 
you  will  do.”  ^ 

Once  more  he  bowed  to  me,  this  time  putting  on  hit  jngi 
hat,  which  all  this  while  he  had  been  crushing  in  hit  the  ( 
hands.  the  1 

I  was  in  despair  at  the  thought  of  my  good,  kind  ,  “ 

father  being  deceived  and  ruined  by  this  syren,  and  pass 
my  temper  too  was  boiling  at  Mr.  Fulke’s  tone  of  you 
dictation. 

“  I  wish  you  had  both  fallen  into  a  shaft  on  yom  the  1 
way  hither!"  I  cried  passionately.  “My  father  and 
I  would  have  been  spared  this  misery  then.”  Xol- 

“  Thank  you.  Miss  Caerhydon.  I  presume  that  it  roui 
my  dismissal.  I  will  leave  Gualmara  to-morrow.  And  I  we 
perhaps  I  may  gratify  your  wish  by  tumbling  into  R 
a  shaft  on  my  way  home."  jp  a 

“  If  you  go,  oir,  nothing  would  please  me  better  than  irou 
such  a  catastrophe,”  said  I  bitterly ;  “  but  you  must  whic 
not,  shall  not,  go.  It  is  only  you  whom  your  cousia  Bole 
fears.  Stop  at  Gualmara,  then,  Mr.  Fulke,  and  fores  cliffs 
her  to  give  up  her  infamous  design."  0 

“Nothing  stays  Lettice  Mallivery  when  she  has  fiahe 
a  scheme  for  her  own  advantsige,”  he  replied,  “  except  tows 
fear.  You  have  used  the  right  word.  And  she  will  be  joyo 
afraid  if  she  thinks  I  sun  to  be  Mr.  Csierhydon’s  son.  gnlfi 
In  that  relation  she  knows  I  can  speak  of  things  to  my  toge 
father-in-law  which  Alan  Fulke  would  never  utter  of  mya 
his  cousin  to  Arthur  Csierhydon.  She  will  own  herself  won 
beaten,  and  retire.  She  is  a  clever  woman,  she  knows  masi 
when  she  is  defeated.  Miss  Caerhydon,  I  am  your  vou 
slave ;  I  stay  if  you  command  me.”  Jock 

In  this  speech  I  observed  he  called  himself  Alan,  not 
Humphrey.  I  felt  mollified,  yet  it  wsis  not  without  a 
deep  feeling  of  impatience  that  I  yielded  to  hii 
arguments. 

“  Play  out  yoiu*  farce  your  own  way,  then,  Mr.  Fulke, 
only  save  my  father ;  I  sisk  no  more.  I,  on  my  part, 
promise  not  even  to  tell  Vincent  it  is  a  comedy  we  act 
I  care  only  to  keep  my  father  from  this  toil ;  that  done, 
the  play  will  be  over,  and  you  and  your  cousin,  I 
hope - " 

“At  the  bottom  of  a  shaft.  Miss  Caerhydon?  I  am 
aware  I  have  your  best  wishes ;  nevertheless,  I  shall 
still  serve  you,  though  positively  I  feel  as  if  both  my 
ears  were  gone.  The  ground  is  rough  here ;  will  you 
accept  my  arm?  Fray  take  care  of  that  dangeroa 
fissure — it  looks  black  and  ghastly.” 

The  “fissure”  was  a  simple  crevice  in  the  granite, 
and  the  “  black”  was  a  tin  lode,  plainly  visible  as  it 
dipped  through  the  cliff  to  the  sea.  However,  I  made 
no  remark  on  Mr.  Fulke’s  ignorance,  but  walked  on 
swiftly  till  he  and  I  had  overtaken  the  rest  of  the 
party,  who  were  already  on  the  sands.  Miss  Mallivery, 
in  spite  of  her  assumed  smiles,  looked  very  black  on 
us  as  we  descended  the  rugged  paiii,  Mr.  Fulke  holding 
my  hand  and  playing  the  lover  assiduously.  Mi« 
Philippa,  like  a  big  baby,  was  filling  her  pockets  with 
the  lovely  little  shells  which  covered  the  sands  at 
Portheumo.  Poor  Loveday,  seated  on  a  lonely  rock, 
was  crying  all  to  herself  in  a  pitiful  way,  while  Mr. 
Gloten  at  some  distance  sulked  in  silent  intoxication. 

We  crowded  into  the  boat  that  awaited  us,  and 
rowed  to  the  ship,  but  somehow  the  spirit  of  the  day 
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iras  gone.  My  father  looked  anxious,  Miss  Mallivery 
angry  even  to  scomfulness,  while  Loveday’s  tears  and 
the  chaplain's  ill-humour  added  to  the  irksomeness  of 
the  time.  We  sat  on  deck  silent  and  dull. 

“Miss  Mallivery,”  said  my  father,  “we  are  now 
passing  the  most  noble  headland  in  all  England.  Will 
you  not  turn  your  eyes  to  look  at  it  ?” 

Miss  Mallivery,  thus  abjured,  turned  and  yawned  in 
the  face  of  the  mighty  Tol-pedn-penwith. 

“And  black  and  oogly  he’s  looking  to-day,  the  ould 
Tol-pedn-penwith,”  said  Rozzy.  “And  when  we  get 
round  'un,  ef  we  doant  find  a  nor’-wester  right  ahead, 

I  wesh  I  may  be  put  en  a  conger  pie,  I  do.” 

Rozzy’s  prophecy  proved  true.  Black  clouds  sprang 
up  around  us,  and  the  mighty  wind  met  us  like  a  giant 
aroused.  It  was  impossible  to  near  the  Land’s  End, 
which  now  indeed  merited  its  Roman  name — the  vexed 
Bolerium,  the  Cape  of  Storms — so,  avoiding  its  huge 
;  cliffs,  our  little  bark  darted  out  to  sea  like  a  bird, 
i  Over  the  Lyonesse,  where  in  cle.ar  days  the  awed 
I  fisherman  looks  down  through  the  waters  on  the  lost 
towers  of  King  Arthur’s  fairest  towns,  we  careered 
joyously.  The  dark  sea  tossed  and  tumbled  in  great 
golfs  and  ridges,  like  mountains  and  valleys  rolled 
together,  and  I,  looking  over  the  bulwarks — unfanciful 
myself — began  to  wonder  what  Vincent’s  thoughts 
would  be  in  such  a  scene.  To  him,  beneath  these 
massive  waves,  the  fairy  land  of  Arthur  and  of  Merlin 
would  gleam  out  tranquil.  Sheep-bells  would  tinkle  of 
locks  going  home  in  summer  twilight  across  the  fair 
pastures  of  Lyonesse,*  and  chimes  of  Christian  churches 
would  ring,  calling  with  holy  melody  to  pagan  Engle- 
land  to  leave  her  heathenesse.  Perchance  on  yon  huge 
wave  with  foaming  crest  his  full  fancy  would  shape  the 
knight  Trevanion  fleeing  before  the  insidious  tide  on 
his  famed  white  steed,  which  on  that  terrible  day  of 
deluge  galloped  swifter  than  the  rolling  death  that 
followed,  and  brought  his  master  safe  to  the  high  lands 
of  Cornwall,  the  sole  survivor  he  of  that  populous  t 
Lyonesse  now  lying  drowned  beneath  the  tide. 

Still  following  out  Vincent’s  thought — not  mine — I 
glided  curious  through  all  the  paths  of  his  fancy,  seeing 
fair  Lyonesse  prinked  and  pranked  to  receive  her  king, 

I  when  Arthur  and  bis  knights  came  down  from  dark 
Rntagel  to  tilt  on  these  green  plains.  Here  Guinever 
hdd  her  court,  and  listened  in  guilty  fear  to  the  sad 
Toice  of  treacherous  love,  unheeding  the  chant  of  music 
and  of  prayer,  wafted  to  her  ear  from  that  sacred  height 
the  “Hoar  Rock  in  the  Wood,”  now  St.  Michael’s 
Mount, $  an  island  in  the  sea. 

Then,  knowing  Vincent’s  gentleness,  and  how  sad  he 
i  ia  at  times,  I  thought  of  his  fancy  growing  darker  in 
the  shadow  of  the  storm,  and  picturing  as  with  a 
painter’s  pencil  the  horrors  of  that  day,  when  the 
rolling  waters  came  up  like  creeping  graves  burying 
the  quick.  At  first  stealing  on  Uttle  by  little,  while 


*  The  legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  land  of  Lyonesse  by 
the  sea  is  well  known. 

t  Tradition  says  seven  cities  and  forty-two  churches  were 
i*>Wrwhelmed  by  this  deluge. 

t  The  ancient  Cornish  name  of  the  mount  is  Careg-Luzen- 
Kit,  the  translation  (<f  which  is  given  above. 


men  worked,  and  housewives  spun,  and  children  played, 
wetting  their  feet  in  the  coming  death,  all  alike  regard¬ 
less,  all  alike  unseeing  the  approaching  doom.  Then 
Vincent — not  I — I  have  no  fancy,  no  imagination; 
but  I  can  follow  him  in  his  wild  dreams  —  then 
Vincent,  I  say,  watched  the  sun  set  for  the  last  time 
on  the  green  glades  of  Lyonesse,  his  golden  glory 
covering  the  forests  with  a  mournful  crown,  and  in 
that  dying  light  he  brought  the  little  children  in  to 
the  ingle,  their  merry  feet  yet  wet  with  the  high  tide 
that  had  caught  them  as  they  laughed  and  ran,  and 
their  bright  eyes  brighter  as  they  told  how  far  the 
waves  had  chased  them  in  their  race  against  the  sea 
upon  the  sands  that  night.  And  mothers,  listening, 
laughed. 

Then  prayers  went  up  to  Heaven  blended  in  a  hymn 
with  baby  voices,  and  golden  heads,  blessed  by  toil- 
worn  hands,  lay  down  in  their  inrocence  and  slept. 
Later  on  in  that  twilight,  a  lingering  glory  on  the 
brown  woods  still,  fathers  and  mothers,  worn  with 
household  cares,  thanked  God  for  the  rest  stealing  over 
their  weariness,  and,  with  hand  locked  in  hand,  looked 
on  their  sleeping  babes,  and  closed  their  eyes  with  a 
smile  in  them.  Youths  and  maidens,  lost  in  love  talk, 
wandered  later  into  night  itself;  but  the  surging  of 
the  sea  blended  with  their  sweet  words  in  vain.  To 
them  the  mighty  sound  only  chorussed  in  rushing 
music  the  eternal  song  of  love.  So,  unconscious  and 
dimly  happy  with  that  joy  which  is  half  sorrow,  they 
parted  at  cottage-doors,  and,  creeping  softly  to  rest, 
their  slumber,  roseate  with  youth’s  fever,  carried  them 
with  glowing  joy  into  dreamland,  where,  with  love’s 
blush  yet  warm  upon  their  checks,  death  found  and 
took  them. 

And  night  falls  upon  fair  Lyonesse,  and  Caerleon — 
the  King’s  City — gleams  white  in  the  silver  moonlight, 
while  the  mighty  waves  rush  on  with  a  stealing  and 
a  sounding  strength  that  knoweth  no  rele:;ting.  Sud¬ 
denly  an  awakening  cry  rings  out  into  the  night  like  a 
startled  spirit,  breaking  the  silence  of  sleep  and  dark¬ 
ness.  All  faces  whiten  before  that  cry,  hearts  leap  up 
in  terror,  and  break  wordless,  for  Despair  is  here,  even 
as  his  brother  Fear  blanches  the  quivering  lip.  Then 
come  a  rushing  of  many  feet,  a  roar  of  many  waters, 
and  the  plains  are  covered  by  the  tide.  On  the  high 
lands  some  few  figures  cluster  trembling;  but  the 
waves  roll  between  them  and  the  Cornish  shore,  the 
waves  roll  between  them  and  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,*  and 
they  roll  onwards  with  cruel  strength,  covering  the 
dead  and  the  living.  A  solitary  cry  here  and  there,  a 
desperate  swimmer  alone  in  his  agony,  a  drifting  corpse 
white  in  the  starlight,  and  the  moon  shines  down  upon 
a  new  sea,  and  Lyonesse  grows  to  be  a  fable  and  a 
dream. 

“  Miss  Patience,”  said  the  voice  of  old  Rozzy,  “  Miss 
Flipper’s  pair  be  fine  and  wisht,  sure  nuff.” 

His  words  woke  me  from  my  fancies,  and  reminded 
me  I  was  hostess  here,  owing  duties  to  my  guests.  So 
across  the  wet  deck  I  forced  my  way  to  the  spot  where 
the  ladies  lay,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and  perishing  with 
cold  and  sickness.  Mr.  Fulke  had  disappeared,  and  I 


*  The  largest  of  the  Scilly  group  is  called  St.  Mary’s  Isle. 
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would  not  ask  for  him.  My  father  was  at  the  helm, 
and,  watching  his  face  a  moment,  I  went  to  him,  and 
asked  what  he  meant  to  do. 

“  To  put  in  at  the  nearest  port,  if  possible,  Patience, 
and  if  not  to  run  before  the  wind,  and  keep  well  out  at 
sea." 

I  went  back  to  my  forlorn  guests,  but  to  describe 
Philippa’s  distress  and  Miss  Mallivery's  terror  would 
be  impossible. 

“  Leave  me  alone,”  she  said  in  a  despairing  voice. 

“  I  believe  we  shall  be  wrecked,  and  a  few  hours  will 
find  us  all  drowned  corpses.  Where’s  Humphrey?” 
she  cried  excitedly ;  “  why  docs  he  not  come  to  me  ?” 

“I  will  look  for  Mr.  Fulke  if  you  wish,”  I  said 
coldly. 

“  No,  no,  send  some  one  for  him,”  she  answered 
hastily. 

“  Will  you  go.  Miss  Philippa,”  I  asked,  smiling. 

“  I,  mydear  child!  I’m  dying!”  groaned  Miss  Philippa. 

“  Fetch  me  a  glass  of  burgundy,  my  love,  and  let  us 
say  our  prayers  before  we  drown.  I  know  I’m  a  sinner, 
but  I  repeat  with  all  my  heart,  and  wi.sh  I  had  never 
played  cards  on  a  Sunday,*  especially  when — when  I 
cheated.  And  oh!  my  dear,  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  false 
curls  on !  Here  they  are,  love ;  please  put  them  out  of 
my  sight.  I  know  I'm  a  monstrous  object  now,  but  it 
is  better  to  be  an  object  than  to  die  with  a  falsehood 
on  my  head.  O  good  Lor’ !  my  dear  Miss  Patience, 
there  goes  my  hair  floating  over  the  deck ;  stop  it — do 
stop  it !  it  will  be  quite  spoiled,  and  I  sliall  never  be 
able  to  wear  it  again !” 

But  an  immense  sea  struck  the  little  ship,  and  swept 
her  deck  with  a  rush  and  roar  like  thunder,  which  so 
frightened  poor  Miss  Philippa  that  she  forgot  her  wig, 
and  seizing  a  bottle  of  burgundy  to  hold  on  to,  she 
began  to  ejaculate  sundry  broken  words  which  she 
mistook  for  prayers. 

“  ‘  When  Britain  first  at  Heaven’s  command.’  Mercy 
alive !  that  isn’t  a  prayer.  0  my  poor  head !  ‘  God 
save  the  king.’  No,  that  isn't  it  either.  Miss  Caer- 
bydon,  I  can’t  see  anything  to  laugh  at  when  a  poor 
sinner,  with  her  brain  working  like  yeast,  and  her 
head  catcliing  cold  from  conscientiousness  in  leaving 
off  a  vanity  and  sinfulness,  in  the  shape  of — of  hair, 
and  with  her  legs  in  the  water,  tries  to  say  a  prayer  or 
two  to  save  her  soul  No,  indeed,  it’s  monstrous 
serious  and  dreadful.  ‘For  what  we  have  received 
the  Lord  make  us  thankful!’  There!  I’m  right  this 
time ;  I've  heard  the  chaplain  say  that  at  Sir  John’s. 
O  my  poor  Lyons  silk !  it’s  all  speckled  and  spotted 
like  Jacob’s  cattle.  ’  Hallelujah,  grant  him  victorious !' 
‘Angels  sang  the  strain!’  There  go  my  curls  again, 
swimming  like  cels,  and  wet  as  a  drab’s  mop.  ‘  For 

these  and  all  other  blessings - '  Ah!  Miss  Patience, 

catch  my  wig  before  it  goes  overboard  and  makes  the 
sailors  furious.  What  will  they  say  at  seeing  such 
wickedness  on  board  ?  They'll  serve  me  like  J onathan, 
or  Jonah,  who  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  wild 
beasts  ate  him.  ‘  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.’ 
No,  no,  the  Lord  forgive  me ;  that's  a  profane  song. 
‘  Who  gave  thee  this  name  ?  My  godfathers  and  god¬ 


mothers,  who  did  promise  and  vow  in  my  name  that  I 
should  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 

and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world - ’  Good  lack! 

child,  I’ve  been  lying  atop  of  my  hat.  Look  at  the 
roses  and  feathers,  changed  to  batter,  neither  sense, 
shape,  nor  smell  in  ’em.  WTiere  was  I? — ‘renounce 
pomps  and  vanities’ — and  I  dare  swear  it  will  take  s 
fortnight  to  got  a  new  hat  from  London.  Monstrous 
sorry  are  you  ?  you  don’t  look  like  it.  And  without 
my  hat  and  wig  I’m  a  scarecrow.  Miss  Caeriiydon, 
how  can  a  poor  sinner  remember  her  prayers  if  you 
stand  there  mocking,  like  the  children  whom  the  bears 
ate  ?  ‘Go  up  thou  bald  head.’  There !  1  didn’t  mean 
that  to  you,  child;  I'm  sure  it’s  more  applicable  to 
myself.  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  light  upon  such 
a  comforting  text,  so  exactly  fitting  one’s  circum¬ 
stances.  My  head  is  as  bald  as  a  china  bowl,  that’s 
certain,  and  I  wish  I  could  go  up  anywhere  in  the  up 
way,  even  if  up  a  chimney.  Ah !  ah !  oh  I  we  are 
going  down!  I  feel  the  boat  sinking.  Fetch  the  chap¬ 
lain;  1  saw  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand  when  he  wu 
talking  to  you  this  morning;  don't  let  us  die  like 
heathens.  Loveday,  you  are  a  good  girl — go  and  fetch 
him.” 

Poor  Loveday  tried  to  rise,  but  sank  back  on  her 
cushions  helplessly,  and,  perceiving  Miss  Philippa's 
real  distress  in  the  midst  of  her  comical  exclamations, 
I  resolved  to  go  myself.  I  am  never  seasick,  so  I  got 
across  the  deck  with  little  risk,  and  descended  the 
companion  forward  to  the  small  cabin  where  the  crev 
had  their  quarters.  Here  to  my  surprise  1  found 
Mr.  Fulke  and  the  chaplain  playing  cards  and  drinking 
punch  quite  comfortably,  the  chaplain  garnishing  his 
losses — which,  judging  from  the  heap  of  coin  at  Mr. 
Fulke's  elbow,  were  considerable — with  language  of  s 
most  unclcrical  sort.  Mr.  Fulke  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  therefore  did  not  see  me. 

“  Sink  me !”  he  cried,  “  if  I  know  how  it  is  you  haw 
such  devil’s  luck  to-night,  old  cassock.  I  certainly  an 
bowling  the  gold  pieces  out  of  your  clerical  pockets  is 
famous  style.  Burn  me !  if  it  isn’t  glorious.  This  ii 
the  only  pleasant  time  I’ve  had  to-day.  These  savagn 
— why,  what  the  deuce  are  you  staring  at,  raven  ?” 

“  One  of  the  savages,  sir,”  said  1  in  a  quiet  tone. 
“Mr.  Gloten,  perhaps  you  will  bo  good  enough  to 
renounce  tlm  devil’s  books  for  a  time  in  order  to  opa 
a  prayer-book,  if  you  have  such  a  thing.  Miss  Philippi 
is  distressed  and  frightened,  and  will  be  thankful  if  yol 
will  read  to  her.  Mr.  Fulke,  Miss  Mallivery  desired 
me  to  say  she  would  fain  have  speech  with  you  for  i 
moment.” 

I  made  them  a  low  curtsey,  and  walked  away.  Bofi 
gentlemen,  much  confused,  rushed  precipitately  o« 
deck,  and  I  took  advantage  of  their  departure  to  eiit« 
the  cabin.*  I  thought  to  find  here  some  clue  to  thf 
riddle  which  tormented  me,  for  ofttimes  the  aspect  d 
a  place  betrays  the  character  of  the  presence  hauntinj 
it.  ’fhe  coins  were  swept  up — he  loves  money,  said  I; 
the  cards  were  thrust  out  of  sight — he  can  feel  shuIuC,! 


*  It  will  be  observed  Miss  Patience  is  not  much  shocked  £ 
cltlrer  the  drinking  or  the  gambling.  The  gentlemen  of  tb:-: 
days  ocenstomed  ”  the  girl  of  the  period”  to  such  sights. 


A  common  custom  at  tliat  period. 
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I  thought ;  the  punch-bowl  was  drained  to  the  dregs — 
that’s  the  chaplain,  I  said. 

Angry  and  weary  I  glanced  round,  and  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  little  book  still  tied  to  the  shattered  Chinese 
gewgaw.  I  unbound  it,  and  flung  the  latter  into  the 
sea,  where  the  storm  tore  it  to  shreds  in  an  instant. 

“My  poor  Loreday,”  I  said,  apostrophising  the 
book,  “  he  means  to  pick  thy  bones,  my  lamb,  the  ogre 
that  he  is,  but  while  Patience  Caerhydon  stands  in  the 
way  he  shall  not  touch  thee.  A  little  while  ago  and  I 
was  angry,  because  I  fcaied  thy  innocent  love  was 
given  to  Tristram,  but  I  would  liefer  sec  a  Caerhydon 
woo  a  dove  like  thee  than  wed  a  lady  tigress.” 

I  put  the  book  in  my  pocket,  and  resolved  in  my 
mind  to  give  it  to  Tristram  one  day  before  the  chap¬ 
lain’s  eyes. 

“  Patience,”  cried  my  father’s  voice. 

I  ran  on  deck,  and  found  him  still  standing  by  the 
steersman. 

“  The  wind  has  lulled,”  he  said ;  “  in  another  hour 
or  two  we  shall  put  in  at  Newlyn  or  at  ^lousehole. 
The  ladies  are  gone  below :  go  and  tell  them  this  good 
news.” 

I  sighed,  for  I  knew  his  thoughts  were  with  one  lady 
only. 

“Mr.  Fulke  and  Mr.  Gloten  are  with  them,  papa; 
why  not  carry  them  this  news  yourself?” 

lie  took  my  hand  gladly,  and  we  went  below.  There 
we  found  the  chaplain  reading  aloud  to  Miss  Philippa, 
who,  sobbing  audibly,  sat  with  her  bare  head  wrapped 
in  her  cloak,  while  Loveday  knelt  by  her  side.  With  a 
glance  I  saw  Mr.  Fulke  held  his  cousin’s  hand  and 
whispered  to  her,  both  unheeding  the  chaplain’s  voice, 
but  my  father  stood  at  the  door  reverently  tiU  Mr. 
Gloten  put  down  the  book,  then  he  spoke  his  good 
tidings.  They  cheered  the  disheartened  party  mightily. 
Miss  Philippa  straightening  her  hat,  while  Miss  Malli- 
very  uttered  her  thanks  very  prettily.  When  he 
returned  to  the  deck  the  chaplain  re-opened  the  book, 
but  Miss  Philippa  stopped  him. 

“You  dear  good  creature,  you’ve  been  a  monstrous 
comfort  to  me,”  she  said,  “but  my  poor  head  won’t 
bear  another  word.” 

And  here  she  combed  out  her  curls — the  state  of  the 
sea  justifying  the  act— and  re-adorned  herself  com¬ 
placently. 

“Now  fetch  the  doctor  and  the  colonel,”  she  cried, 
“  since  I’m  presentable  once  more,  and  let  us  have 
a  game  at  cards.” 

If  she  had  gone  on  deck  with  me  and  looked  out  into 
the  darkness,  she  might  have  taken  to  her  prayers 
again.  For  the  night  was  still  wild  and  terrible,  and 
^though  we  were  near  Mousehole  we  despaired  of 
landing,  as  none  on  board  knew  the  harbour.  It  was 
near  midnight,  and  we  could  not  hope  for  light  for  nigh 
upon  three  hours. 

But  suddenly  a  voice  hailed  ns  from  the  midst  of  the 
waves  seemingly,  and  straining  my  eyes  I  saw  a  little 
decked  boat  fighting  with  the  wind  to  approach  us. 
In  a  minute  or  two  it  was  close  by,  and  my  father 
hailed  it. 

“Keep  off!  keep  off!  you’ll  be  swamped!  you  are 
risking  your  lives  1’* 


“  Are  you  all  safe  ?”  cried  a  voice  from  tne  boat. 

“Vincent!”  I  exclaimed,  springing  forward. 

“  I  have  brought  you  a  pilot,”  he  answered. 

“  Heaven  be  praised !”  ejaculated  my  father. 

And  now  as  our  ship  lay  to  I  sank  down  by  the 
bulwark  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  while  Vincent 
and  the  fisherman  he  had  brought  with  him  safely 
gained  the  deck  of  the  yacht.  How  this  was  done  I 
know  not ;  the  darkness  and  the  danger  were  terrible, 
and  my  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears  as  I  heard  the 
sailors’  cry  of  exultation  as  the  two  men  sprang  on 
board.  Vincent’s  hand  raised  me. 

“  Patience,”  he  said,  “  you  are  shivering  with  cold. 
Why  are  you  not  in  the  cabin  ?” 

I  shivered  again  at  his  question,  for  I  felt  I  had 
come  on  deck  because  I  could  bear  the  pelting  of  the 
storm  better  than  the  sight  of  Miss  Mallivery’s 
coquetry  with  her  cousin.  I  wrung  Vincent’s  hand, 
and  cried  out  with  tears  that  I  was  weary  to  death, 
and  the  rain  and  cold  had  tried  my  spirits. 

“And  mine  too,”  he  said,  putting  his  arm  around 
me,  “  for  I  had  a  great  fright  in  watching  your  boat 
from  the  cliffs.  I  feared  you  would  be  lost,  for  the 
tempest  has  been  terrible.” 

“And  we  must  have  been  beaten  ashore  to-night 
but  for  you,”  said  my  father;  “for  not  one  of  us 
could  get  this  craft  into  Mousehole.” 

We  touched  the  quay  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  we  all  landed 
safely,  and  were  soon  seated  by  a  comfortable  fire  at 
the  Keigwynn  Arms.* 

“  How  shall  we  get  to  Gualmara?”  said  my  father 
wistfully.  “  There  is  not  even  a  cart  to  be  had  here.” 

“There’s  a  cart  here  now,”  returned  Rozzy,  “and 
carridges  and  bosses,  too,  for  your  honour  and  the 
quality.” 

My  father  turned  and  shook  Vincent  by  the  hand 
— he  did  not  thank  him  in  words. 

“  I  sent  to  Gualmara  bidding  the  servants  to  come 
hither,”  said  Vincent,  “because  I  foresaw  that  after 
the  turn  of  the  tide  at  midnight  you  would  be  able  to 
put  in  here.” 

On  hearing  this  Miss  Mallivery  thanked  him  with 
many  vastly  fine  compliments,  so  did  Miss  Philippa, 
but  I  said  nothing.  I  slipped  out  and  saw  the  chaise 
was  here,  besides  the  big  coach,  so  then  1  beckoned 
Vincent  from  the  room. 

“  Lend  your  horse  to  the  doctor,"  I  said,  “  and  you 
and  1  and  Loveday  will  go  to  Gualmara  in  the  chaise, 
and  let  the  others  take  the  coach.” 

“I  thought,"  answered  Vincent  uneasily,  “that 
Mr.  Fulke - " 

But  I  stopped  him,  and  running  to  my  father  I  told 
him  the  arrangement  I  had  made,  and  in  two  minutes 
more  wc  were  off,  Mr.  Fulke  in  no  way  trying  to 
hinder  it,  nor  even  addressing  me  a  single  word  from 
the  time  I  had  found  him  in  the  cabin  playing  cards 
with  the  chaplain. 


*  Once  an  ancient  mansion,  whose  owner,  a  gentleman  of 
that  name,  was  killed  in  the  porch  defending  his  house  against 
the  Spaniards,  who  landed  and  burnt  Mousehole  in  Elizabeth’s 
days. 


NJiEDLEWORK  PA'ITERNS. 


1008.— Needlebook  (Open).’ 


silk.  The  green  silk  is  silk  taken  double  are  fastened 
stretched  in  slanting  lines,  at  the  back  of  the  book, 
first  in  one  direction,  then  in 

the  other,  and  where  these  1009  to  1013.  —  Square  in 
lines  cross  each  other  they  Darned  Nettinq  imitating 
are  fastened  down  by  a  cross  Guipure. 
stitch  of  the  same  silk.  Each  The  pattern  of  this  square 
piece  of  cardboard  is  edged  is  very  efifective ;  the  central 


part  is  especially  hand- 
Bome,  consisting  of  satin 
stitch  embroidery  over 
linen  stitch.  Several 
such  squares  joined  to¬ 
gether  form  a  very  pretty 
cover;  one  such  square 
can  be  used  for  covering 
a  toilet  cushion,  &c. 
The  square  is  26  holes 
long  by  as  many  wide. 
Work  first  the  netted 
foundation  with  middle- 
sized  cotton  over  a  mesh 

Then  cut  a  strip  of  green  measuring  J  of  an  inch 

glace  silk  6J  inches  long,  1007.— Needlebook  in  the  Shape  of  a  Portfolio.  *  in  rows  backwards  and 

3  inches  wide,  sew  on  *  forwards;  begin  in  one 

one  end  that  piece  of  cardboard  which  forms  the  front  comer  with  2  stitches,  increase  1  at  the  end  of  every 
of  the  needlebook,  and  at  the  other  end  the  piece  which  row  till  you  have  27  stitches,  work  1  row  with  the  same 
forms  the  flap.  The  silk  must  be  cut  away  so  as  to  be  number  of  stitches,  then  decrease  1  at  the  end  of  every 
rounded  oS  like  the  flap.  Between  the  front  side  and  row  till  2  stitches  only  remain.  The  two  last  stitches 


1006  to  1008. — ^Needlebook  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Portfouo. 

Materials;  Perforated  cardboard ; 
green  Berlin  wool;  green  purse  silk; 
black  sewing  silk;  green  glace  silk; 
white  flannel. 

Take  two  pieces  of  perforated 
cardboard,  each  3  inches  long  and 
2  inches  wide,  which  form  the  back 
and  front  of  the  needlebook.  Each 
of  these  pieces  is  covered  from 
illustration  No.  1006  with  green 
wool,  over  which  the  network  pat¬ 
tern  is  afterwards  worked  with  green 


the  flap,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
either,  sew  on  the  piece  which  forms 
the  back.  The  needles  are  stitched 
into  a  strip  of  flannel  18  inches  long 
and  2J  inches  wide,  which  is  worked 
round  with  button-hole  stitches  of 
black  silk,  and  then  folded  as  seen 
in  No.  1008,  each  fold  being  at  a 
distance  of  2  inches  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one.  Then  work  herring¬ 
bone  stitches  in  black  silk  to  mark 
the  divisions,  and  the  number  of 
the  needles  which  each  division  is 
to  contain  (sec  illustration);  the 
strip  of  flannel  is  then  fastened  in¬ 
side  the  needlebook.  Two  loops  of 


1009. — Part  of  Leaf 
(for  1013). 


1010. — Point  d’Esprit. 


1006. — Pattern  for  Needlebook 
(1007). 
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1018. — Sqcabe  in  Dabned  NEiTiNa  ihitatino  GuiPintE. 


KMSfjsiai 


1011. — Linen  Stitch 


1012. — Wheel  (for  1013). 

No.  1011),  and  edge  them  from 
illustration  1013  with  darning 
stitch.  The  border  of  the  wheel 
of  the  centre  patterns  is  worked 
round  in  button  -  hole  stitch. 

- ,  —  - o -  ,  - , .  - , _ _  The  latter  pattern  is,  moreover, 

is  seen  in  No.  1010;  then  work  1014.— Medallion  in  Satin  Stitch.  ornamented  with  satin  stitch  em- 

the  wheels  (from  illustration  No.  broidery. 

1012),  which  form  the  centre  of  the  above-mentioned  Lastly,  work  the  leaves  and  branches  resembling 
patterns.  ears  of  com  (from  No.  1009  and  1013) ;  these  form  a 

Then  work  the  thick  patterns  in  linen  stitch  (see  raised  pattern  over  the  netting. 
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1014.— ^Medallion  in  Satin  Stitch  Embuoideut. 

This  mc'I.iUion  is  embroidered  on  coloured  silk  or 
cashmere  with  different  shades  of  purse  silk  in  satin  or 
back  stitch ;  it  can  be  used  for  the  bottom  of  a  basket, 
or  for  ornamenting  pocket-books,  cigar-cases,  &c.  It 
can  also  be  worked  on  muslin  or  jaconet  in  white 
embroidery  for  trimming  collais  and  other  articles  of 
lingerie. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

Des  ilcurs  de  votre  teint  ou  faites-vous  emplette  ?" 

Beranger. 

OR  many  months  the  Silkworm  has  been  puzzled 
how  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of 
correspondents,  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  them. 
These  ladies  are  constantly  imploring  her  to  advise 
with,  and  help  them,  on  the  subject  of  their  complexions, 
and  to  purchase  for  them  hair-washes,  powders,  rouges, 
&c.,  and  as  she  cannot  possibly  risk  the  loss  of  her  own 
personnelle  by  trying  all  the  washes,  powders,  and  paints 
advertised  and  recommended,  it  is  clear  that  she  must 
apply  to  an  experienced  artist  on  the  subject  of  female 
decoration  ;  but — and  this  is  the  grand  trouble— fut  w 
ette  must  be  also  an  experienced  chemist :  here  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  gti'est  ce  que  e'est  qtte  nous  allons  faire  f  We  want 
clear,  delicate  complexions,  with  a  faint  bloom — a  blush- 
rose  tint ;  plenty  of  hair  on  our  heads,  and  none  on  our 
arms ;  necks  that  rival  a  swan’s,  and  no  danger  of 
turning  black  in  the  gas-glare ;  hands  soft  and  white, 
and  no  thoughts  of  ugly  stains  when  subjected  to  neces¬ 
sary  ablutions ;  in  short,  we  want  to  be  beautiful,  not 
exactly  for  ever,  but  as  long  as  possible.  Since  we 
must  have  cosmetics  let  us  have  innocent  ones,  and 
apply  to  monsieur  Eugene  llimmel,  96,  Strand,  for 
what  we  need,  hlonsieur  Rimmel  has  for  many  years 
devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  the  production  of 
articles  de  luxe,  as  perfmnes,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  our 
sex ;  he  is  a  profound  chemist,  and  possesses  great 
artistic  taste.  On  the  subject  of  perfume,  as  connected 
with  the  toilet  of  beautiful  women,  he  is  eloquent.  1 
can  but  faintly  echo  the  substance  of  one  or  two 
remarks  that  struck  me  by  their  exactitude : — “  Ladies 
of  slender,  graceful  form,  whose  beauty  consists  in 
their  exquisite  grace  and  ‘  mignonne'  style,  should  use 
only  violet  and  jasmine  as  scents ;  having  chosen  one 
or  other  of  these  perfimies,  remain  faithful  to  it  for  life. 
Let  a  faint  odour  of  violets  be  connected  with  all  that 
lady  possesses  or  uses :  her  person,  linen,  dresses,  work- 
basket,  trinkets,  boxes,  wardrobe — ^in  fact,  whatever 
perfume  is  selected,  let  her  use  no  other,  whether  in 
pomade,  powder,  or  for  handkerchiefs.”  Mons.  llimmel 
spoke  of  scents  as  being  expressive  and  suggestive  of 
character,  and  alluded  to  the  graceful  lines  of  Owen 
illeredith  as  illustrative  of  his  meaning : — 

"And  I  swear  as  1  Uiooj'ht  of  her  thus  in  that  hoar, 

And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  are  best, 

That  I  smelt  the  scent  of  the  jasmine  flower 
Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast.” 

And  the  Silkworm  knows  this  is  true,  for  she  never 
smells  attar  of  roses  without  thinking  of  her  mother,  in 
whose  workbox  still  reposes  the  quaint  little  gold- 


be-spcckled  bottle  that  perfumed  its  wonderful  recesses 
when  she  was  a  tiny  child  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
other  pain  than  the  pricks  her  little  fingers  got  during 
the  process  of  learning  to  sew — of  other  work  than  the 
two  inches  of  hemming  to  be  completed  each  morning. 
Ah !  these  dear  mothers :  how  much  we  owe  to  their 
patient  care ! 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  theory  of  perfumes,  Mons. 
Riuunel  has  prepared  what  may  be  termed  “  scents 
en  suite;"  for  example,  Ihlang-Ihlang,  the  flower  of 
flowers — a  most  delicious  scent — can  be  procured  in 
powder  for  the  toilet,  in  soap,  in  cold  cream;  and  as 
scent,  either  sachets  for  the  drawers,  or  liquid  perfume 
for  handkerchiefs.  Among  new  and  delicious  scents  I 
remarked  the  Tea  Chinensis  and  Coffea  Arabica — tea 
and  coffee  scents— both  wonderfully  like  the  refreshing 
smell  of  theine  and  caffeine ;  but  as  I  am  writing  of 
cosmetics  I  will  allude  to  these  scents  presently.  My 
readers  will  gladly  learn  that  Mons.  Rimmel  supplies 
a  perfectly  innocent  white  powder  for  the  face  and  neck. 
It  is  mafic  entirely  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  is  called 
“  Perline.”  Its  price  is  ’Js.  Gd.  per  box,  but  sample 
packets  are  to  be  procured  by  post  for  Is.,  a  stamp  to 
defray  postage  being  of  course  sent  with  the  order. 
Sample  packets  of  “rose  bloom”— a  superior  rouge- 
are  also  sent  by  post  for  the  same  price.  I  saw  white 
and  rose-coloured  violet  toilet  powder,  the  advantage  of 
the  rose-coloured  being  that  it  does  not  show  on  the 
skin  while  protecting  it  from  cold  winds  and  imparting 
a  certain  bloom. 

Most  mothers  know  well  the  excellent  qualities  of 
“  Rimmel's  violet  powder ;”  it  is  the  best  preparation 
of  the  kind  for  infants  that  1  have  ever  seen :  it  is  so 
fine  and  delicate.  Then,  there  is  a  Hair  Renovator, 
which,  instead  of  being  a  dye,  is  a  wash,  and  without 
discolouring  the  skin  changes  the  hair  from  grey  to  its 
light  colour ;  and  this  renovator  smells  very  pleasantly 
— an  agreeable  change  for  those  who  have  hithcito 
used  hair  dyes  and  washes,  some  of  which  are  most 
offensive.  Lime-juice  and  glycerine  is  also  an  excellent 
wash  for  the  hair,  as  it  is  both  cleansing  and  strength¬ 
ening,  and  very  useful  to  those  ladies  who  dislike  using 
pomade  or  greasing  the  hair.  Glycerine  being  saccharins 
matter  obtained  from  tallow,  possesses  certain  nutritious 
qualities  which  soften  the  hair  and  render  it  glossy  and 
smooth.  Price  28.  6d.  per  bottle. 

Now  for  the  “  gants  gras"  about  which  I  have  received 
and  written  so  many  letters.  The  old-fashioned  "ganti 
gras"  were  simply  fine  kid  gloves  well  greased  with 
scented  pomade  on  the  inside,  and  cost  from  7s.  Gd.  to 
lOs.  per  pair.  Ladies  can  make  them  for  a  trifle ;  we 
must  study  economy  a  little  in  these  matters.  Listen, 
dear  ladies,  to  Monsieur  RimmeL  “To  have  white 
hands,”  he  says,  “  wash  always  in  tepid  water,  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  before  going  to  bed ;  rub  the  hands  well 
with  ‘  glycerine  cold  cream,’  and  put  on  a  pair  of  old 
white  kid  gloves  that  are  worn  out;  do  not  button 
them.”  The  glycerine  cold  cream  is  Is.  the  jar,  and  is 
composed  of  the  finest  cold  cream  mingled  with  glyce¬ 
rine.  Thus  for  one  shilling  a  lady  can  have  as  many 
“  gants  gras"  as  she  likes.  This  cream  is  sent  by  rail 
for  a  few  pence,  and  can  be  procured  in  country  towns 
through  the  agency  of  chemists,  but  ladies  should  see 
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that  they  obtain  “  Kinunel's  glycerine  cold  cream,”  and 
no  other. 

For  soap,  the  new  Dugong  oil  soap  is  very  pleasant ; 
it  forms  a  nice  lather,  is  very  soft,  and  is  said  to  whiten 
tlie  hands.  It  is  prepared  from  the  Halicore  Australis, 
a  species  of  seal,  and  perfumed  with  the  Australian 
Eucalyptus.  Dugong  oil  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
of  cod-liver  oil  without  the  disagreeable  smell. 

The  savon  dcs  voyageurs  claims  a  word  of  notice,  for 
it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  use,  and,  as  my  readers 
know,  is  made  in  convenient  little  cakes  for  daily  use 
when  travelling,  thus  avoiding  the  wet  cake  of  soap 
which  sometimes  spoils  the  dressing  case  or  hag.  As 
twenty-four  of  these  cakes  are  sold  in  a  shilling  box, 
there  is  economy  as  well  as  comfort  contained  in  these 
packages.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  hair- washes 
I  must  allude  to  the  shampoo  mixture,  2s.  (id.  per  bottle, 
to  be  applied  before  shampooing  the  head.  It  is  a  most 
refreshing  and  cleansing  wash.  But  those  ladies  who 
do  not  require  or  care  for  these  toilette  necessaries  will 
ask  the  Silkworm  why  she  delays  to  write  of  the  other 
pretty  things  to  be  met  at  Monsieur  Rimmel's — fans, 
parexemple.  Fans  this  year  are  most  delicately  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  the  prettiest  are  in  satin  of  various  soft  “  Quaker” 
colours,  with  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  real  lace — 
Iloniton,  Brussels,  &c.— on  them.  They  are  mounted 
in  carved  ivory  frames  on  mother-o’-pearl — the  all¬ 
fashionable  nacre — and  this  frame  is  certainly  lovely.  I 
saw  fans  with  viokt  pearl  mountings  to  match  the  violet 
satin  of  the  fan.  Those  in  ivory  are  carved  to  imitate 
the  lace  that  ornaments  them.  Besides  these  fans, 
which  make  lovely  presents  for  brides,  I  noticed  several 
plain  white  fans  with  flowers  painted  on  them,  and 
cord  clasps  to  slip  over  them  to  keep  them  closed  when 
not  in  use  or  in  the  pocket. 

Then  I  noticed  some  pretty  little  table  fountains, 
quite  small,  in  gilt  and  silver,  'i'hcse  fountains  have 
ruby  glass  basins,  and  are  placed  between  each  guest. 
They  are  filled  with  rose-water,  and  play  through  the 
dinner.  They  only  require  a  touch  on  the  valve  to 
start  them.  This  ingenious  and  elegant  fountain  is 
becoming  very  fashionable,  and  while  the  ruby  glass 
gives  brightness  and  colour  to  the  plain  white  of  the 
table,  the  pcrfiune  fountain  adds  fragrance  to  the  air, 
and  forms  a  little  topic  of  conversation.  Mons.  Bimmcl 
has  these  fountains  in  large  sizes  fer  picnics,  for  which 
his  beautiful  costume  crackers  are  much  used.  The 
costumes  are  exquisitely  made,  and  are  more  likely  to 
create  fun  and  laughter  among  country  scenes  than  in 
the  heated  supper-rooms,  where,  however,  they  are 
quite  d  Ut  mode. 

Paper  costumes  remind  me  of  Madame  Goubaud, 
who,  of  course,  has  all  the  new  mantle  patterns  in  that 
useful  material ;  they  are  made  up  and  trimmed,  and  a 
flat  paper  pattern  is  attached  to  each  model  to  cut  out 
by.  Madame  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbohe- place  (I  give 
the  address  to  save  trouble),  has  now  obtained  from 
Paris  beautiful  braiding  patterns  on  paper,  which 
require  to  be  only  tacked  to  the  petticoat,  and  can 
then  be  easily  braided  by  hand  or  machine.  She  has 
dresses,  jackets,  petticoats,  drawers,  and  chemise  trim¬ 
mings  from  Gd.  to  2s.  and  Ss.  She  also  draws  to  any 
design  on  ladies’  own  material,  which  is  very  con¬ 


venient,  as  ladies  often  require  gored  petticoats  braided, 
and  can  send  either  the  jupons  or  strips  of  longcloth, 
shaped  and  sewn  together.  The  cost  is  very  trifling. 
She  also  has  a  store  of  the  new  needles  in  pretty  cases 
— I  mean  the  easy-sewing  needles  of  Messrs.  Hayes, 
Crossley,  and  Co. ;  these  needles  cost  the  same  as  the 
old  common  sewing  needle — namely.  Is.  per  hundred, 
and  are  sent  for  that  sum  in  a  pretty  case,  which  is 
always  convenient.  Of  course,  postage  is  extra.  The 
new  needle-threader  of  IMessrs.  Ilayes  and  Co.  can  be 
sent  by  post,  and  is  a  very  useful  article  to  those  who, 
from  illness  or  age,  find  “  threading  the  needle”  a 
difficult  operation.  The  needle  is  slipped  into  a  groove, 
and  the  thread  pa=8cd  through  a  targe  hole ;  it  goes 
through  the  needle-eye  at  once,  and  cannot  miss  it. 
To  i«ove  its  efficacy,  I  threaded  a  needle  with  my  eyes 
shut,  and  I  believe  the  blind  would  find  it  most  useful, 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  needles  sent  with  this 
RIagazine  for  April  gave  so  much  satisfaction.  I 
would  never  willingly  use  any  others,  they  work  so 
well  and  easily. 

At  the  request  of  my  readers  I  called  at  the  house  of 
Macdougall  and  Co.,  42,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  to 
see  a  vei-y  beautiful  material  manufactured  by  them — 
Scotch  gingham.  Of  course  this  fabric  is  intended  for 
morning  dresses;  but  it  is  worn  at  the  seaside  until 
changed  for  dinner,  as  notwithstanding  the  old- 
fashioned  name  of  “  gingham,”  it  vies  in  softness  and 
beauty  with  spun  silk,  and  far  surpasses  the  common 
foulard  silk  one  secs  so  much  of.  It  is  made  in  all 
colours,  in  fine  “thread-line  checks,”  in  plain  checks 
and  stripes.  It  is  made  into  dresses,  petticoats,  jackets, 
and  fichus,  and  forms  a  cool  and  pretty  washing  suit. 
It  is  2s.  Gd.  per  yard  and  thirty-six  inches  wide,  and 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  pretty. 

Next  I  noticed  some  fine  spun  twill  silk,  in  all  colours, 
on  white  and  black  grounds.  This  is  excellent  for 
cool  Garibaldis  and  skirts;  it  is  4s.  Gd.  per  yard,  in 
black  48.  9d.  I  saw  it  in  fawn,  brown,  blue,  and  violet, 
with  patterns  of  stripes,  trefoil,  circles,  stars,  &c. 
Scotch  reps  and  camlets  for  morning  dresses  in  all  soft 
colours  arc  2s.  Gd.  and  Ss. 

I  noticed  yachting  jackets  of  white  serge  trimmed 
with  black  silk  and  violet  silk;  they  are  short,  and 
have  large  pearl  buttons  carved  and  inlaid.  These  sea¬ 
side  jackets  are  made  half,  and  closely  fitting,  and  are 
trimmed  variously.  Slessrs.  Macdougall  have  the 
choicest  and  prettiest  collection  of  buttons  to  trim 
these  jackets  that  I  ever  saw — black  and  silver  inlaid 
to  simulate  lace,  pearl,  or  nacre  buttons  cut  from  beau¬ 
tiful  mother-o’-pearl  shells,  and  carved  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  Plain  pearl  inlaid  with  black,  coloured 
pearl  to  match  tartan  colours  and  various  shades  of 
heather,  mixtures  of  pearl  and  ivory,  plain  and  cut 
pearl  and  Venetian  glass  with  gold  flecks  —  pearl 
repeated  in  a  hundred  forms,  making  a  choice  extremely 
difficult. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  speciality  of  the  jackets 
of  this  house.  Ladies  will  do  well  to  try  the  half-fitting 
light  tweed  jackets,  trimmed  with  these  elegant  buttons, 
and  fitting  d  merveille.  A  new  material  is  used  for 
these.  It  is  composed  of  tweed  and  silk ;  the  silk  forms 
a  chine  pattern  on  the  tweed,  giving  it  a  rich  effect. 
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Suits  are  made  of  this,  as  well  as  in  serge  of  all 
shades,  for  yachting,  seaside,  and  mountain  expeditions. 
Children’s  suits  are  also  made  of  this,  and  look  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty,  but  for  boys  I  prefer  the  real  Highland 
dress,  when  correct  and  well  made  in  every  part,  to  any 
other.  The  Highland  costume  is  very  healthy,  and  boys 
too  small  for  knickcrbocker  suits  can  wear  the  kilt,  and 
discard  the  feminine  petticoat  that  restrains  their  little 
limbs.  I  need  not  say  that  at  this  Highland  house  the 
Highland  dress  is  brought  to  the  highest  attainable 
point  of  perfection.  Jackets  in  light  tweed  for  little 
girls  and  young  ladies  are  trimmed  with  a  binding  of 
blue  velvet,  and  look  very  handsome.  They  are  made 
in  two  shapes,  one  with  lapels,  the  other  cut  straight 
to  a  point  in  the  front,  which  is  open,  and  shows  a 
neat  collar  and  tie. 

Scfirlet  jackets,  in  spite  of  the  bright  sun,  are  still 
in  vogue  for  little  damsels  of  six  and  eight.  They  are 
made  in  fine  waterproof  tweed,  and  are  very  useful  for 
showery  weather.  Summer  waterproofs  are  made  of 
light  -  coloured  thin  tweed,  well  waterproofed,  and 
fastened  by  a  small  strap;  they  roll  up  in  a  small 
space,  and  can  easily  be  placed  in  a  lady’s  pocket. 
They  are  made  light  expressly,  so  as  to  leave  the  pretty 
muslins  uncrushed. 

I  saw  lovely  tartan  sashes,  wide  enough  to  form 
fichu  or  sash.  They  are  much  worn  over  white  muslin 
dresses  for  young  ladies,  and  always  look  fresh  and 
pretty.  ’lartan  ribbon  can  be  had  here  of  all  widths, 
from  narrow  trimmings  to  sash  widths.  I  shall  not  now 
allude  to  the  tartans  in  spun  and  glac4  silk,  or  to  the 
poplins,  reserving  them  for  a  later  season,  for  I  must 
run  off  to  Madame  Parsons,  of  Regent-street,  and 
Nos.  26,  27,  37,  and  38,  Burlington-arcade. 

At  this  well-known  establishment  bonnets  and  hats 
may  be  obtained  of  various  designs  and  equally  vary¬ 
ing  prices,  but  all  remarkable  for  the  good  taste  and 
elegance  displayed  in  design  and  arrangement.  Thus 
the  simple  “guinea”  bonnet  is  as  ladylike  in  quiet 
elegance  as  the  richer  and  more  recherche  chapeau  at 
three  times  that  price.  To  prove  tins,  I  will  describe 
a  guinea  bonnet  of  the  new  high  shape.  In  white  tulle : 
the  diadem  a  coronet  of  white  daisy  stalks,  bands  of 
daisies  and  tulle  formed  the  chapeau  itself,  and  a 
voilette  of  tulle  and  daisies  formed  the  lappets.  The 
effect  was  exceedingly  elegant. 

I  particularly  admired  the  “  wild  rose”  bonnet.  It  is 
high,  and  has  blonde  bows,  and  is  covered  with  sprays 
of  the  wild  noisette  rose ;  it  is  a  most  elegant  chapeau. 
Another  I  liked  has  a  Pompadour  voilette,  embroidered 
in  Spanish  work  on  black  tulle ;  a  diadem  of  buttercups, 
grass,  and  a  feather  fringe  complete  this  graceful  head¬ 
dress.  Of  course,  with  nacre  everywhere,  it  must  be 
on  our  bonnets,  and  penselw  a  nacre  form  a  most  striking 
coiffure.  They  are  placed  on  a  bonnet  of  Chantilly 
lace,  with  voilette  caught  up  a  la  Pompadour ;  and  I 
saw  a  chapeau  of  paille  de  riz,  trimmed  with  buttercups 
and  marguerites  a  nacre.  Another,  of  white  chip,  was 
ornamented  with  a  small  bird  of  paradise  feather.  A 
black  silk  bonnet,  having  a  diadem  of  Venetian  glass 
flowers,  and  long  mantilla  veil,  had  a  coquettish 
aigrette  of  heron’s  plume ;  another,  a  Theodore  bonnet, 
had  the  aigrette  and  a  feather  fringe  falling  over  the 


chignon.  I  noticed  also  a  bonnet  of  white  tulle,  with  pri 
buttercups  and  wheatears.  It  is  easy  to  run  on  with  1 
descriptions  of  what  these  elegant  chapeaux  are  com-  boj 
posed,  but  I  can  convey  only  an  idea  of  their  delicate  bo< 
lightness  and  softness.  Can  one  render  style  and  chic  wh 
in  a  description?  Ladies  mnst  see  bonnets  to  appre-  wo: 
ciate  them,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  Parsons,  who  anc 
will  be  pleased  to  show  them  her  “  art  treasures.”  1 

From  cAapeaux  to  parasols.  I  believe  it  is  well  estab-  |  are 
lished  in  the  minds  of  those  who  study  the  minutiae  of  |  ooo 
dress  that  there  is  but  one  maker  of  parasols,  and  |  I 


Sangstcr  is  his  name.  This  noted  manufacturer  has  four  uni 

London  establishments — 75,  Cheapside,  94,  Fleet-street,  rec( 
10,  Royal  Exchange,  and  140,  Regent-street,  where  I  hea 
inspected  the  articles  now  mentioned.  A  complete  i  con 
revolution  has  been  effected  in  parasols  this  season,  and  j  the 
the  new  shape  is  patented  by  Mr.  Sangster.  This  |  Wa 
parasol  is  called  the  Beatrice,  and  is  almost  square  in  tha 
shape ;  the  parasol  consists  of  eight  pieces,  four  large  end 
and  four  small  ones :  these  are  made  in  different  colours, 
as  alternate  white  and  green,  white  and  blue,  or  white 
and  brown.  They  are  trimmed  with  a  double  fringe  is  e 

of  netted  and  tasscllcd  silk,  both  on  the  top  and  round  my 

the  edge  of  the  parasol.  I  saw  them  in  all  colours, 
stripes  of  scarlet  satin  and  white  satin,  blue  and  white,  and 
and  all  racing  and  jockey  colours.  They  are  mounted  to 
on  richly-carved  ivory  handles,  set  with  turquoise,  lool 
coral,  or  coloured  stones  to  correspond  with  the  j  the: 
coloured  silk  or  satin  of  the  parasol,  the  ivory  top  of  I  and 
course  matching.  I  noticed  very  beautiful  parasols  of  dail 


the  Beatrice  shape  in  plain  colours,  chiefly  in  satin,  and  bar 
covered  with  lace — Honiton,  guipure,  Brussels,  Irish  gup 
point,  and  point  d’Aleinjon.  These  covers  may  be  had  ^  Mr, 
separately  and  can  be  fitted  to  any  parasol.  I  saw  rtre 
large  entoucas  of  toilo  d’Inde  and  Tussau  silk,  and  in  ope 

white  linen  for  the  summer  heat.  The  handles  of  thoi 

parasols  this  year  arc  carved  to  imitate  the  branches  of  I  one 
trees,  and  are  very  elegant.  The  Japanese  parasols  nev 
are  not  pretty,  being  quite  round  and  flat ;  they  are  in  icic 
alternate  colours,  and  have  short  fringes.  I  do  not  Hei 
like  them,  thongh  they  are  much  worn.  The  creme  de  la  itit 
crime  use  none  but  the  Beatrice  shape,  trimmed  with  to 
either  lace  or  the  Alexandra  fringe  above-mentioned.  elsE 
The  Princess  of  Wales  had  one  of  these  for  her  Irish  bat 
expedition,  in  green  and  white  satin,  with  a  white  and  I 
gold  handle  studded  with  green,  and,  of  course,  green  !  lest 
is  now  a  most  fashionable  tint.  Ma 

I  remarked  some  elegant  umbrellas,  but  these,  for  whi 

which  Mr.  Sangster  is  so  justly  celebrated,  need  no  To 

comment  here.  I  will  only  add  that  every  taste  may  ipri 

be  gratified  in  the  vast  choice  of  carved  and  plain  beL 

handles  to  be  here  seen.  froi 

I  glanced  in  at  Messrs.  Nicoll’s,  114,  Regent-street,  ren 

to  see  a  little  improvement  on  the  Killamey  cloak ;  this  onl; 

consists  in  the  cape,  capable  (excusez)  of  being  removed  no 

and  forming  a  hood  large  enough  to  cover  a  high  Ter 

riding-hat,  a  string  tying  it  tightly  round  the  hat  and  by 
face.  These  cloaks,  which  strap  on  the  saddle,  are  I 

very  convenient  for  equestrians.  After  looking  at  <pil 

this  cloak  I  remarked  the  Azella  Jacket,  which  is  made  tbi( 

in  light  angola,  and  bound  and  trimmed  with  satin  of 
various  colours.  It  is  loose,  and  cut  up  in  tabs  at 
the  back,  and  is  rounded  off  like  a  cut-away  coat  in 
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front;  the  neck  is  open,  with  revers  of  satin;  the 
price  is  35s. 

I  also  noticed  some  pretty  grey  and  black  jackets, 
bound  with  black  satin,  and  some  very  useful  jacket 
bodices  at  25s.,  made  in  serge,  and  trimmed  with 
white  braid  and  white  revers.  These  jackets  are  to  be 
worn  with  a  habit-shirt  and  tie.  They  are  very  stylish, 
and  can  be  worn  with  any  yachting  suit. 

I  noticed  white  flannel  dresses  for  children;  they 
are  trimmed  with  black  washing  braid,  and  look  very 
cool  and  nice. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  warm  spring  weather  brings  an 
unusual  amount  of  depression  with  it,  for  I  have 
received  a  number  of  imploring,  not  to  say  down¬ 
hearted,  letters  from  ladies,  young  and  middle-aged, 
complaining  of  fatigue  when  walking,  and  blaming 
their  boots  and  shoes  as  the  cause  of  their  trouble. 
Warm  weather  is  certainly  trying  at  first,  but  I  think 
that  with  well-made  cTiaussure  all  but  invalids  should 
endure  it  without  murmuring. 

“  Bear  OB  across  these  home-sick  days 
Into  the  joy  of  June,” 

is  echoed  on  all  sides.  I  cannot  reply  individually  to 
my  correspondents,  I  can  only  advise  them  collectively. 
Boots  for  the  summer  should  be  of  thin  kid,  single  sole, 
and  ladies  should  provide  themselves  with  two  pairs, 
to  wear  on  alternate  days.  The  first  time  one  pair 
looks  shabby  another  should  be  ordered,  so  as  to  wear 
them  at  home  a  few  times  before  going  out.  Shoes 
and  easy  slippers  give  tender  feet.  Washing  the  feet 
daily  in  Tidman’s  sea  salt  is  very  strengthening,  and 
hardens  the  skin.  But  those  ladies  who  really  require 
rapport  should  wear  the  Flexura  Boots,  as  made  by 
Mr.  NicoU,  424,  Oxford-street,  and  198a,  Oxford- 
[  itreet  (one  door  from  Orchard-street).  lie  has  lately 
j  opened  the  West  End  DepOt,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  ladies  who  do  not  care  to  journey  the  “long, 
unending  length”  of  Oxford-street.  1  called  at  this 
new  establishment,  and  found  the  same  attention  and 
Kientific  skill  that  characterise  the  original  house. 
Here  I  saw  very  pretty  bronze  boots,  embroidered  with 
stitching  in  white  silk,  and  with  buttons  from  the  toe 
to  the  instep.  Another,  made  of  fine  soft  kid,  had 
elastic  sides  and  a  toe-cap,  and  trimming  to  simulate  a 
buttoned  boot. 

I  remarked  several  Pompadour  slippers  in  Spanish 
leather,  with  high  heels  and  Pompadour  buckles. 
Many  ladies  suffer  from  pressure  on  the  great  toe  joint, 
which  causes  the  foot  to  spread  in  a  very  ugly  way. 
To  remedy  this  Mr.  Nicoll  has  lengthened  the  Flexura 
ipring,  which  my  readers  may  remember  I  described  as 
bebg  under  the  instep  only,  and  now  makes  it  extend 
from  the  toe  to  the  heel,  thus  supporting  the  foot  and 
removing  pressure  from  the  joint.  Of  course,  this  is 
only  required  in  peculiar  cases.  Mr.  Nicoll  takes 
models  of  the  feet  when  desired ;  the  lasts  are  made 
reiy  accurately  from  these,  and  a  perfect  fit  is  insured 
by  this  means. 

I  remarked  some  “lovely”  mountain  boots,  with 
■pikes  in  them  for  scaling  slippery  places.  They  are 
thick,  and  if  bought  early  in  the  season  and  worn  a 
little  before  starting,  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  fair  pedestrian. 


Whilst  visiting  the  various  houses  where  novelties  do 
congregate,  I  noticed  an  ingenious  little  invention  for 
making  the  most  of  the  strength  of  tea.  It  consists  of 
a  flat  metal  cylinder,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  air-tight,  the  lower  being  closely  per¬ 
forated.  In  using  it,  the  tea  is  placed  in  the  perforated 
part,  and  the  float  is  deposited  in  the  teapot ;  boiling 
water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  by  its  means  the  tea  is 
always  kept  in  contact  with  the  hottest  water  in  the 
teapot,  it  being  a  well-known  principle  in  natural 
philosophy  that  the  hottest  particles  of  water  always 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  vessel.  In  the  ordinary  process 
of  tea-making  the  tea  is  always  surrounded  by  the 
coldest  part  of  the  water.  Thus  it  “  stands  to  reason” 
that  more  strength  is  obtained  in  less  time  by  the  use 
of  this  float  than  can  be  obtained  without  it.  Liebig 
states  that  in  brewing  tea  two  points  are  to  be  observed: 
in  the  first  place,  the  tea  itself  must  not  be  allowed  to 
boil,  for  then  the  active  principle  (theine)  become  dis¬ 
sipated,  and  much  of  the  “  goodness”  is  thereby  lost ; 
secondly,  the  theine  must  be  fully  extracted,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  exposing  the  tea  sufficiently  long 
to  the  action  of  the  water  at  a  temperature  close  to, 
though  not  at,  the  boiling  point.  This  float,  by  ful¬ 
filling  these  conditions,  makes  good  tea  in  less  time  and 
uses  25  per  cent,  less  tea  than  does  the  ordinary  way  of 
making  the  “the  cup  that  cheers.”  This  invention, 
which,  like  Count  Smorltork’s  word  “  poltic,”  speaks 
for  itself,  is  patented  by  Messrs.  F.  and  W.  Field,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  can  be  obtained  at  20,  High 
Holborn,  price,  according  to  size,  from  Is.  to  Is.  fid. 

Reverting  to  last  month’s  Spinnings,  the  Silkworm  is 
obliged  to  say  Mea  culpa,  for  a  mistake  was  made  in  the 
price  of  Messrs.  Cave’s  solid  Leather  Bonnet  Tray 
Imperial.  It  costs  from  £9  to  £10 10s.,  according  to  size. 
In  conclusion,  she  thanks  her  correspondents  most 
heartily  for  the  kind  feeling  evinced  by  their  letters, 
and  assures  them  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  her  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  them.  She  thinks  that  they  will  agree  in  saying 
that  this  month  at  least  she  has  not  been  an  Idler,  but 
a  Tattler,  though  from  the  Spectator  she  derives  her 
title  of  The  Silkworm. 


“LA  GAZZA  LADRA”  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S 
OPERA. 

Flat  and  commonplaee  as  may  appear  the  story 
which  formed  the  libretto  of  one  of  Rossini’s 
most  melodious  operas,  yet  it  seems  it  had  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact,  and  that  a  poor  servant -girl  was 
once,  in  years  gone  by,  actually  hung  in  Palaiseau  for 
a  crime  similar  to  that  of  which  the  operatic  heroine 
Ninetta  was  so  unjustly  aecused. 

The  scene  of  La  Gazza  Ladra  is  laid  in  humble  life 
in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  Fabrizio,  and  his  shrewish 
wife,  Lucia,  while  the  chief  interest  centres  round  their 
youthful  domestics,  Ninetta  and  Pippo.  Ninetta  is 
betrothed  to  their  son  Gianetto,  hourly  expected  home 
from  the  wars.  The  magpie,  soon  to  be  the  cause  of 
so  much  mischief  and  sorrow,  begins  early  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  scene,  shrilly  proclaiming  Ninetta 
to  be  the  chosen  bride  of  Gianetto.  The  good  Fabrizio 
tries  to  induce  his  spouse  to  treat  their  maid  and  future 
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daughter-in-law,  Ninetta,  with  greater  kindness  by 
reminding  her  that  she  is  motherless,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  brave  soldier  of  fortune,  Fernando  Villabella. 
Gianetto  returns,  and  is  received  with  joy.  After  the 
first  greetings  and  rejoicings  he  departs  with  his  father 
and  mother  to  visit  his  uncle,  laid  up  with  the  gout !  (we 
warned  our  readers  that  the  story  was  commonplace), 
and  while  Ninetta  is  left  alone  in  charge  of  the  plate- 
basket,  which  is  most  especiaUy  commended  to  her 
care,  like  any  maid-of-all-work  at  the  present  day,  a 
wayworn  soldier  presents  himself.  It  is  Ninetta’s 
father,  and  after  a  rapturous  greeting  he  informs  her 
that  he  is,  so  to  speak,  a  deserter  from  his  regiment 
and  proscribed,  having  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable 
fury  drawn  his  sword  upon  his  captain. 

After  an  agitating  interview  between  the  two,  a 
stranger  is  seen  descending  the  hill.  It  is  the  podesta, 
or  chief  magistrate;  and  Fernando,  to  escape  observa¬ 
tion,  places  himself  at  one  of  the  farthest  tables  with 
his  cloak  wrapped  round  him. 

This  functionary  is  a  hoary  Don  Juan,  who  has  cast 
his  libertine  eyes  on  the  pretty  serving-maid,  and 
Ninetta  is  divided  between  her  disgust  at  his  advances 
and  fear  of  drawing  his  attention  to  her  father,  who 
feigns  to  be  asleep.  A  sergeant  enters,  bearing  a 
despatch  containing  the  personal  description  of  a 
soldier  who  is  condemned  to  be  shot  as  a  deserter  from 
his  regiment.  The  podesta  has  mislaid  his  eyeglasses, 
and  Ninetta  offers  to  read  the  despatch,  in  doing  which 
she  purposely  changes  all  the  counter-marks  of  the 
delinquent  soldier,  in  whom  she  recognises  her  own 
father.  Fernando  is  stealing  sway,  when,  overhearing 
the  licentious  proposals  of  the  podesta,  he  is  unable 
any  longer  to  restrain  his  rage,  and,  rushing  forward, 
upbraids  him  with  his  villainy  The  latter  is  furious  at 
the  defeat  of  his  vile  plans,  and  retires,  vowing  ven¬ 
geance.  As  Ninetta  and  her  father  are  withdrawing, 
the  magpie  is  seen  to  come  out  of  his  cage,  alight  upon 
the  table,  and  fly  off  with  one  of  the  spoons  out  of  the 
basket. 

In  the  next  scene,  which  is  in  the  interior,  as  the 
former  has  been  on  the  exterior,  of  Fabrizio's  house, 
Ninetta  sells  to  the  Jew  pedlar,  Isaac,  a  silver  spoon 
and  fork  of  her  father's,  which  he  has  given  her  to 
convert  into  money  for  his  use,  and  which  she  is  to 
contrive  to  secrete  for  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  certain 
old  chestnut-tree. 

On  the  return  of  the  family,  the  spoon  which  the 
magpie  has  flown  away  with  is  missed.  The  revenge¬ 
ful  and  malicious  podesta  is  present  at  the  time,  and 
circumstantial  evidence  being  strong  against  Ninetta, 
she  is  committed  to  prison  to  be  tried  for  theft,  the 
punishment  for  which,  by  the  severe  laws,  is  death. 

In  the  second  act  w'e  see  the  poor,  hardly -used  Ninetta 
in  her  gloomy  dungeon,  taking  an  affecting  farewell  of 
her  faithful  friend  Pippo ;  after  which  Fernando,  not 
finding  the  money  in  the  chestnut-tree,  comes  again  to 
Fabrizio’s  house,  where  he  learns  from  Lucia  of  the 
storm-cloud  that  hangs  over  his  beloved  daughter's 
head.  He  resolves,  by  giving  himself  up,  to  endeavour 
to  save  hw,  but  on  his  appearance  before  the  tribunal 
by  which  she  has  just  been  condemned  he  is  recognised 
by  the  rogue  at  a  podesta  as  the  deserter,  and  the 


father  and  daughter  are  both  consigned,  the  one  to 
prison,  the  other  to  the  scaffold — most  tragic  result  of 
little  causes.  These  evil  designs  of  Fate  and  the 
podesta  are,  however,  frustrated  by  the  faithful  Pippo, 
who,  going  to  the  hollow  chestnut-tree  to  deposit  the 
money  for  Ninetta’s  father,  according  to  her  wish,  sees 
the  wicked,  thievish  magpie  fly  off  with  his  much- 
prized  hoard  to  the  belfry  of  the  church,  whither  he 
pursues  him,  and  to  his  intense  joy  recovers,  not  alone 
his  money,  but  the  missing  spoon  for  which  Ninetta 
was  to  suffer  so  unjustly. 

The  mournful  procession  is  on  its  way,  but  Pippo  is 
in  time.  Ninetta’s  innocence  is  established,  the  lovers 
are  re-united,  and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the 
general  happiness,  a  messenger  opportunely  arrives 
with  a  royal  p.ardon  and  discharge  for  Ninetta’s  father. 

ITie  brilliant  overture,  so  popular  and  well  known, 
is  a  little  drama  in  itself,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  Rossini  should  have  been  quite  fatigued  with 
the  numerous  times  he  had  to  rise  to  acknowledge  the 
rapturous  apj)lau8e  of  his  delighted  countrymen,  when 
they  listened  for  the  first  time  to  its  inspiriting  strains. 
There  is,  too,  a  certain  rustic  elegance  and  lightness 
about  the  ojTening  chorus,  as  well  as  that  describing 
the  return  of  the  young  soldier,  and  which  is  percep¬ 
tible  through  the  whole  of  the  first  act,  and  felt  to  be 
in  harmonious  keeping  with  the  story.  The  duct  that 
soon  follows,  “La  seduto  I’amato,”  between  Fabrizio 
and  Lucia,  is  a  very  catching  melody  and  full  of  rustic 
joy  and  gaiety.  Then  comes  the  grand  aria  d'entrata 
for  the  heroine,  the  fine  flowing  cavatina,  “  Di  placer 
mi  balza  il  cor,”  with  its  spirited  allegro,  “Tutto 
sorridere,”  one  of  Rossini  s  finest  inspirations,  and 
which  expresses  so  perfectly  the  innocent  happiness  of 
the  young  peasant  girl.  Where  is  the  singer  of  any 
note  for  whom  this  wonderful  bravura  song,  “Di 
piacer,”  with  its  brilliant  roulades  and  Jiorituri,  has  not 
been  at  ore  period  or  another  their  cheval  de  bataiUe, 
either  on  ’he  stage  or  in  the  concert-room?  Some, 
indeed,  have  been  tempted  “  to  gild  refined  gold  and 
paint  the  lily”  by  so  overloading  it  with  ornament, 
that  the  composer  might  have  said  of  it  as  he  did  of 
another  of  his  works  to  the  celebrated  singer  Velluti, 
“Non  conosco  piu  le  mic  arie”  (“I  don’t  recognise 
my  own  airs”).  When  this  beautiful  scena,  the  melody 
of  which  is  so  captivating,  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
at  Milan,  the  audience  in  the  pit  stood  upon  the  seats 
in  their  enthusiasm  of  rapture,  and  encoring  it  vehe¬ 
mently  listened  to  it  again  up-standing;  they  were 
demanding  it  for  the  third  time,  when  Rossini  quietly 
silenced  the  spectators  in  the  front  rows  from  hu 
place  at  the  piano,  where  he  was  conducting,  saying, 
“  The  part  of  Ninetta  is  a  very  arduous  one ;  ^ladam# 
Belloc  will  be  unable  to  finish  it  if  you  arc  so  unreason¬ 
able.” 

The  cabaletta  for  the  Jew  pedlar,  Isaac,  “  Stringhe 
e  ferri  da  calzette,”  is  very  characteristic,  and  it  is 
followed  by  the  delightfully  jubilant  chorus,  “  Bravo  1 
bravo!  ben  tomato!”  annoimcing  the  return  of  the 
young  soldier  Gianetto.  The  air,  “  Ma  quel  piacer  che 
adesso,”  with  which  he  accosts  Ninetta,  and  expresses 
his  joy  at  returning  to  her,  is,  though  tuneful  and 
pleasing,  rather  commonplace  and  wanting  in  fire  and 
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0  alandon.  A  gay  drinking  song  for  Pippo,  “  Tocchiaino 
t  —beviaino !"  follows,  with  its  lively  chorus,  “  La  poppa 
®  che  pippa.” 

>)  With  the  appearance  of  Fernando  descending  the 
e  hill  comes  the  first  shadow  of  sorrow,  gaiety  disap- 
®  pears,  and  the  tragic  element  supersedes  it.  The  music 
‘*  changes  character,  but  what  it  lo.ses  in  gaiety  it  makes 
np  in  grandeur.  The  first  duct  between  Ninetta  and 
her  father,  “Per  questo  amplesso,”  is  sublime,  and 
*  :  the  orchestration  magnificent ;  very  effective  and  dra¬ 

matic,  too,  is  the  allegro  movement  tliat  follows  it,  “  II 
is  nembo  e  vicino.”  The  solo  for  the  wicked  podesta, 

fs  “II  mio  piano  fe  preparato,”  is  highly  characteristic 

le  ind  appropriate ;  but  above  all  these  is  the  beautiful 
28  cantabile  trio,  “  Oh !  Nume  benefico !”  a  gem  of  melody. 

;  There  is  another  snatch  of  a  trio  when  Fernando  inter- 
mpts  the  podesta  in  his  licentious  wooing  of  his 
id  daughter,  “Non  so  quel  che  farci,”  which,  with  its 
th  fine  agitato  accompaniment,  must  be  pronounced  to  be 
le  in  Rossini’s  best  stylo. 

The  whole  of  the  music  which  describes  the  examina- 
f  tion  of  poor  Ninetta  in  Fabrizio’s  house  by  the  mali- 
88  dous  podesta  is  charming,  commencing  with  the 
'8  beautiful  concerted  morcean,  “  Silenzio,  e  voi  scrivete,” 
P*  comprising  the  expressive  movement  in  the  minor  key, 
“Oh,  crudel  fatalita!”  the  highly-dramatic  sestet, 
8t  “Mi  sento  opprimere,”  and  terminating  with  the  fine 
i®  nsemhle  and  chorus,  “  Mille  affetti  nel  petto  mi  sento," 
tic  which  makes  a  most  brilliant  and  effective  ending  to 
fo  the  act.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  to  the  whole 
-cr  of  this  scene  is  exquisitely  melodious. 

1®  In  Act  II. — the  prison  scene — the  interviews  between 

Ninetta  and  her  disconsolate  lover,  Gianetto,  and  her 
of  villainous  suitor  the  podesta,  with  their  accompany- 
oy  ing  ducts,  “Fosse  un  di  conoscereti"  and  “Vedrai 
Di  la  sentenza,”  are  omitted  in  representation  at  Her 
lot  ^  Majesty’s  Opera,  and  we  come  at  once  to  the  duet 
Vt,  a  la  bravura,  at  once  grand  and  touching,  between 
oe,  Ninetta  and  her  sympathising  fellow-servant,  Pippo, 
nd  “Ebben,  per  mia  memoria’’ — a  truly  noble  composition, 
nt,  The  aria,  “Accusata  di  furto!  oh,  rossore!”  in  which 
of  Fernando  describes  his  horror  at  his  daughter’s  situa- 
iti,  tion,  and  his  resolve  to  give  himself  up,  is  also  replete 
ia«  with  tragic  sublimity,  and  increases  our  regret  that  so 
>dj  much  geuius  should  have  been  exhausted  on  so  trite 
me  and  commonplace  a  subject,  and  one  so  full  of  incon- 
ats  gruities  as  this.  A  really  magnificent  chorus,  “  Trcmatc 
he-  0  popoli,”  opens  the  scene  before  the  tribtinal  where 
ere  poor  Ninetta  is  to  receive  judgment  for  her  supposed 
;tly  crime.  A  quartet  follows,  “Gia  di  pinto,”  between 
his  Fabrizio,  Ninetta,  Gianetto,  and  the  podesta,  and  then 
ng,  !  Fernando  enters  with  a  superbly  impassioned  air 
im#  agitato,  “  Ah,  no,  fermare !’’  when  the  wretched  girl’s 
on-  doom  has  been  pronounced,  and  the  guards  are  ordered 
to  remove  her  to  the  scaffold,  for  justice  in  those  regions 
ghe  seems  to  have  been  as  prompt  as  it  was  Draconian; 
b  is  and  the  highly- impassioned  movement  that  succeeds  it, 
iVo!  “Son  vostro  prigionere — il  capo  mio  troncate’’  (I  am 
the  your  prisoner — take  off  my  head ;  but  spare  the  blood 
che  of  my  innocent  child),  both  the  sentiment  and  the 
saes  music  that  clothes  it  are  fine,  although  the  cool  critic 
and  cannot  help  feeling,  if  he  does  not  say,  that  it  would 
and  have  been  far  more  to  the  purpose  if  Fernando  had 


simply  said,  “I  am  the  unhappy  cause  of  all  this 
misery  in  having  given  a  spoon  and  fork  to  my  daughter 
to  sell.  Inquire  what  has  become  of  them.”  But  this 
is  the  fault  of  Signor  Guerardini's  libretto,  and  not 
Signor  Rossini's  music.  The  judges  decree  one  to 
prison,  the  other  to  the  scaffold, 

“  L’una  in  carccrc, 

E  I’altr.)  sal  patibolo 

and  the  lugubrious  music  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
gloomy  words  that  it  accompanies.  A  fine  quintet, 
“  Che  abisso  di  pene!”  succeoils,  and  this  magnificently 
dramatic  scene — one  of  the  finest  of  which  the  modem 
Italian  opera  can  boast — ends  worthily  with  a  superbly 
vigorous  morccaii  d'en.tcml/le,  “  Ah !  neppur  Testremo 
amplesso,”  “  (iucstro  6  troppo  crudettii.” 

The  last  scene,  which  brings  the  opera  (consisting  of 
two  acts  only)  to  an  end,  has  for  its  most  noticeable 
morccaux  a  grand  chorus  alia  marcia  of  the  populace, 
when  Ninetta,  in  the  midst  of  her  guards —somewhat 
too  numerous,  it  might  be  thought,  for  so  weak  a' 
culprit — passes  on  her  way  to  execution,  “  Infelice 
sventurnata !”  and  the  exquisitely  plaintive  prayer, 
“II  mio  cor,  pietoso  Iddio !”  wliich  the  unhappy  girl 
breathes  before  the  church  of  her  native  village,  both 
of  which  surjiass  in  beauty  and  delicacy  the  bravura 
finale,  “  Ah  !  mio  ben  !” 

lu  the  late  performance  of  the  opera  at  Her  Majesty’s 
— we  adhere  to  the  old  title — Madlle.  Kellogg  imparts 
infinite  grace  and  charm  to  the  character  of  Ninetta, 
and  sings  the  music,  wherever  it  does  not  lie  too  low 
for  her  register,  perfectly.  Mr.  Santley  infuses  much 
tragic  dignity  into  the  unthankful  part  of  Fernando. 
No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  rendering  of 
the  character  of  Pippo,  either  musically  or  histrio¬ 
nically,  by  that  accomplished  singer,  Madame  Trebelli. 
She  is  quite  equal,  in  music,  to  her  predecessor,  Madame 
Alboni,  with  whom  Pippo  was  a  favourite  impersona¬ 
tion,  while  in  personal  qualifications  for  this  character 
she  far  surpasses  her.  It  is  well  remembered,  though,  by 
old  opera-goers,  how,  in  the  season  of  1847,  Alboni  was 
literally  compelled  to  sing  three  times  over  her  solo, 
“Pegno  adorato,”  in  the  famous  duet,  “Ebben  per 
mia,”  to  the  unconcealed  chagrin  of  the  Ninetta  of  the 
evening,  Giulia  Grisi,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  power. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Rossini  has  given  the 
world  anything  new  from  his  brilliant  and  facile  pen, 
and  the  probabilities  are  great,  considering  the  age  to 
which  he  has  attained,  that  Guillaume  Tell,  as  it  is  the 
grandest,  will  remain  the  last  of  his  operatic  compo¬ 
sitions.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  feeble  subject. 
La  Gazza  Ladra  is  a  work  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
compliment  which  was  paid  to  the  composer  by  the 
King  of  England  when,  in  1824,  he  paid  a  visit  to  this 
country,  was  no  less  graceful  than  appropriate. 

At  a  musical  party  given  by  his  majesty  at  Brighton, 
Rossini,  who  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation,  was,  on 
making  his  appcaiancc,  received  with  great  courtesy 
by  the  king,  who,  telling  him  that  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  some  music  by  a  foreign  com¬ 
poser  who  was  greatly  esteemed  in  England,  and  giving 
a  signal,  his  majesty's  own  splendid  band  of  wind 
instruments  immediately  performed  in  first-rate  style 
the  magnificent  overture  to  La  Gazza  Ladra. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


1016. — Walking  Toilet. 

Dress  of  grey  Valencias,  trimmed  with  cross-strips 
of  very  dark  coloured  silk.  Berthe  pelerine  cut  out 
in  tabs  round  the  edge,  and  ornamented  with  cross¬ 
strips.  The  skirt  is  ornamented  like  the  berthe,  and 
looped  up  at  the  side  with  a  Mac  Adam  porte-jupe.  A 
silk  rouleau  simulates  a  fastening.  The  under  silk  skirt 
is  ornamented  with  three  rows  of  cross-strips  arranged 
in  Vandykes. 

1017. — Walking  Toilet. 

White  crinoline  hat,  with  a  very  narrow  brim,  trimmed 
round  with  ruches  of  ribbon,  and  in  front  with  three 


THE  FASHIONS. 

We  have  anticipated  so  much  upon  the  fashions  for 
the  summer  in  our  descriptions  this  last  month  or  two, 
that  we  have  now  scarcely  anything  new  to  mention  in 
the  way  of  dress. 

With  one  exception,  however — ^bonnets  are  still  and 
for  ever  changing  in  shape 

taud  appearance,  although 
their  size  remains  as  dimi¬ 
nutive  as  ever. 

The  newest  whim  of 
fashion  is  to  have  the 
bonnet  very  high  in  front, 
the  trimming  forming  a 
sort  of  coronet  or  diadem. 

The  last  sweet  thing  in 
bonnets  is  the  chapeau 
Cocodette;  it  is  composed 
of  three  bouillons  of  tulle, 
edged  and  divided  by  satin 


1015.— Mac  Ada* 
Fortk-Jupe. 


1016. — ^Walking  Toilet. 


gold  and  steel  asters.  Dress  of  light  mauve  Valencias, 
ornamented  with  satin  cords  and  silk  fringe.  Half  low 
bodice.  Pelerine  heart-shaped  in  front,  round  behind. 
Tight  sleeves.  Tunic  skirt  open  at  the  side,  the  open¬ 
ing  being  hidden  under  a  lappet  forming  an  aumdniere. 
L^g  sai^  Plain  long  skirt. 


rouleaux;  this  forms  a  puff,  which  is  posed  just  od 
the  top  of  the  head  above  the  chignon,  and  does  not 
come  down  at  all  upon  the  ears.  In  front  there  is  a 
coronet  of  flowers,  and  upon  the  bonnet  a  feather, 
which  droops  down  over  this  coronet. 

One  of  the  prettiest  specimens  of  a  Cocodette  bonnet 


THE  FASHIONS. 
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ve  admired  at  Madame  Alexandrine’s  is  of  white  tulle, 
with  narrow  rouleaux  of  buttercup-coloured  satin,  pink 
and  white  china-asters,  and  a  white  feather;  white 
ribbon  strings,  edged  with  yellow.  To  some  Cocodi  tte 
bonnets  lappets  of  tulle  and  lace  are  added  at  the  hack. 

Tulle  scarfs  and  veils  arc,  however,  already  getting  a 
little  out  of  favour ;  and  the  mantilla  bonnet,  so 
much  in  vogue  this  winter,  is  no  longer  the  latent 
fashion.  It  is  not  altogether  abandoned,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when  preferred  it  is  more  exaggerated 
than  ever. 

The  newest  model  of  that  style  is  the  Sevillan 
bonnet,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  a 
coiffure.  It  is  a  real  mantilla  of  black  or  white 
lace,  forming  a  sort  of  pelerine  at  the  back,  and 
long  scarf  lappets,  which  come  down  below  the 
waist  in  front.  Above  the  foreluuad  there  is  a 
sort  of  half-coronet  of  flowers,  and  a  flat  bow  at. 
the  back.  Sometimes  one  flower  is  placed  just  , 

below  the  left  ear,  and  another  to  fasten  the  i 

mantiUa  upon  the  bosom.  This  style  of  bonnet  4 

is  frequently  adopted  as  a  parure  for  summer  V- 

concerts,  or  the  opera,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  n 

worn  in  the  streets.  RB 


yellow  to  dark  orange ;  china-asters,  lilac,  pink,  red, 
and  white ;  violets,  from  light  blue  to  deep  purple,  and 
so  on. 

The  new  diadem  bonnet  is  quite  different  to  the 
diadem  fanchon  of  this  spring;  it  is  more  strictly  in 
accordance  with  its  name.  It  matters  very  little  of 


1017. — Walking  Toilet. 


For  concerts  or  the  theatre  it  is  particularly  suitable, 
as  it  serves  at  once  as  a  bonnet  and  as  a  mantle,  and  is 
more  dressy  than  any  other  style  of  garment. 

It  is  very  muen  the  fashion  to  wear  flowers  of 
different  colours,  or  at  least  of  all  the  different  shades 
of  colour  of  varieties  of  the  same  flower.  Roses  of  all 
shades,  from  roseate  white  to  deep  crimson,  or  of  pale 


what  the  diadem  bonnet  may  be  made — tulle  or  crapt.', 
crinoline,  rice  or  fancy  straw' — for  it  is  extremely  small, 
and  entirely  covered  by  a  diadem  of  flowers,  at  the 
back  of  which  is  placed  a  drooping  aigrette  of  flowers. 
The  bonnet  is  bound  round  the  edge  with  a  rouleau  of 
satin. 

The  present  tendency  of  the  bonnet  is,  therefore  to 
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1018.— Walking  Toilet. 


rise  higher  and  higher  above  the  forehead.  It  is  a 
mere  bandeau,  coronet,  or  diadem,  which  leaves  the 
head  and  ears  completely  uncovered.  The  strings  are 
as  often  as  not  tied  under  the  chignon,  and  the  question 
of  streaming  ends  at  the  back  is  also  left  to  choice. 

Whatever  flowers  are  chosen  for  the  diadem  the 
leaves  are  metallic,  more  frequently  of  a  golden  brown 
colour  than  green.  Feather  flowers  are  also  very 
fashionable. 

Thus  a  diadem  of  feather  field  flowers  looks  remark¬ 
ably  well.  Poppies  are  especially  well  copied  from 
nature.  Wheatears,  blue  cornflowers,  wild  violets,  and 
large  white  daisies  are  added  to  them. 

Then  we  see  a  perfect  collection  of  insects,  espe¬ 
cially  flies,  bluebottles,  bees,  and  beetles,  swarmed 
once  more  within  the  domain  of  fashion,  and  sporting 
upon  the  flowers  which  adorn  our  bonnets  and  coiffures. 
Butterflies  have  become  rare ;  but  I  saw  at  my  modiste's 
quite  a  museum  of  flies  and  beetles.  These  are  no 
imitations;  they  are  the  real  insects — dried,  prepared, 
painted,  and  varnished,  so  no  wonder  tliey  look  so 
natural.  No  art  could  imitate  the  wonderful  delicacy 
of  the  thread-like  legs  and  feelers. 

This  strange  fashion  occasioned  a  curious  mistake 
the  other  day.  A  young  lady  dressed  according  to  the 
very  last  decrees  of  La  Mode  was  paying  a  visit  to  an 
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I  I  Marie  Antoinette  hats  entirely  composed  of  ruches  of 
)  ^  lace.  The  lace  is  begun  in  the  centre,  and  then  arranged 
I  in  circles  to  form  the  hat.  Long  but  not  very  wide 

k  ribbon  strings  are  left  to  stream  down  loose  at  the 

back.  A  bunch  of  field  flowers  is  placed  on  one  side. 

)  I  Sometimes  the  hat  is  made  of  coloured  Spanish  blonde, 

1  i  with  flowers  and  ribbons  to  match. 

)  .  Another  pretty  hat  is  the  Chantilly — it  is  round 

r  '  with  tumed-up  brim,  like  wings  on  either  side.  One 

1  of  the  most  tasteful  of  these  hats  we  have  seen  is  of 

"  rice  straw ;  it  is  entirely  covered  with  trailing  sprays  of 

i  roses,  white,  pink,  red,  and  yellow,  gracefully  drooping 

j  over  both  crown  and  brim. 

f  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  makes  the 
[  difference  between  a  modem  bonnet,  hat,  or  cap — for 
f  caps  are  also  Watteau  and  Marie  Antoinette — just  a 
e  tiny  round  circle  of  lace,  and  lappets  falling  at  the 
s  back. 

n  In  lingeries  we  note  Marie  Antoinette  fichus,  man- 
1,  telets  with  lappets,  sometimes  tied  at  the  back,  some¬ 
times  falling  loose  in  front.  These  models  are  made  in 
a  variety  of  ways — in  white  muslin,  either  plain  or 
t  figured,  trimmed  with  pleated  quillings  or  with  lace,  or, 
I.  again,  of  black  lace,  either  Chantilly  or  lama, 
e  These  can  be  worn  out  of  doors  as  a  mantle,  and 
nothing  is  more  becoming  for  a  dressy  toilet,  with  a 
dress  of  silk  or  gaze  de  Chambery. 

All  these  fichus,  however,  do  not  cause  white  bodices 
to  be  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  quantity  of 
them  are  worn  this  summer,  and  complete  the  cos- 
i  limes  composed  of  a  skirt  and  paletot  of  the  same 
.ateriul. 

For  neglige  toilets  the  bodice  is  of  printed  cambric, 
xith  pretty  small  coloured  patterns ;  for  the  toilette 
yM\e  it  is  of  fine  nainsook  or  muslin,  trimmed  with 
embroidery  and  lace. 

'  The  fashion  of  shot  silks  renders  toilets  very  fresh 
md  gay  this  summer.  At  Madame  Pieffort’s  we  have 
'mired  some  extremely  elegant  dresses  in  the  Watteau 
iyle. 

One  is  a  dress  of  blue  and  straw-coloured  shot  glace 
I  ilk ;  it  is  trimmed  with  fine  pinked-out  flounces,  each 

I  luur  inches  deep;  the  last  touches  the  edge  of  the 

I  l  ift,  without  any  train.  The  paletot  to  correspond  is 
immed  with  silk  braid.  The  sleeves  are  tight. 

A  pretty  walking  costume  is  of  chined  fancy  material, 
Miite  and  fawn  colour.  The  skirt  is  covered  with  a 
rt  of  tunic,  forming  several  deep  points,  finished  off 
Mth  passementerie  tassels.  The  bodice  is  at  the  same 
i'nie  a  sort  of  short  casaque  with  pleats  fastened  at  the 
Waist  by  a  sash  tied  in  long  lappets  at  the  back.  The 
lu  VC3  have  epaulettes  with  tassels. 

A  dress  of  grey-and-white  glace  silk  is  composed  of 
AO  train-shaped  skirts  and  an  apron  which  almost 
rms  a  third  skirt  in  front.  The  first  skirt  is  plain. 
He  second  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  quilling  and  three 
>  1  ss-strips  of  bright  pink  silk.  The  apron  is  trimmed 

k,  the  same  manner.  This  apron  is  fastened  together 
/  I  the  back  by  two  cross-strips  of  pink  silk  edged  with 
‘  narrow  quilling  of  the  same,  and  ornamented  with  a 
^  ‘ige  flat  bow  of  pink  ribbon;  between  these  cross- 
'lips,  and  above  the  upper  one,  the  second  skirt  is 
into  two  largo  puffs.  A  third  large  bow  is 


placed  at  the  back  of  the  waistband.  The  bodice  is 
trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  pink  silk,  and  a  quilling  of 
the  same  is  placed  upon  the  epaulettes. 

Another  dress,  of  shot  silk,  bright  and  pale  green,  is 
also  made  with  two  skirts,  the  first  plain,  the  second 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  flounce  headed  with  a  rouleau 
of  black  silk,  and  looped  up  oii  either  side.  Two  wide 
lappets,  one  in  front  and  one  at  the  back,  simulate  a 
sort  of  short  open  tunic,  and  are  trimmed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  second  skirt.  The  bodice  is  a  tight-fitting 
jacket,  with  large  plain  basques,  slit  open  in  front  and 
at  the  back.  These  basques  are  bordered  with  wide 
black  velvet  ribbon.  The  same  ribbon  forms  the  waist¬ 
band,  with  a  wide  bow  at  the  back.  There  are  also 
bows  upon  the  epaulettes.  The  sleeves  are  tight. 

The  accompanying  engravings.  Nos.  1018  and  1019, 
will  give  our  readers  a  clearer  idea  of  the  newest  styles 
of  walking  and  visiting  toilets. 

No.  1018.  This  costume  is  made  of  flax  grey  and 
violet  taffetaline.  The  first  skirt  is  violet ;  it  is  round 
and  just  touches  the  ground ;  its  trimming  consists  of  a 
pleated  flounce,  above  which  there  are  three  very 
narrow  gathered  flounces ;  the  last  is  put  on  with  a 
heading.  The  second  dress,  of  flax  grey  taffetaline, 
quite  plain,  is  looped  up  at  the  back  in  the  Louis  XV. 
style  with  a  bow  of  violet  ribbon.  The  bodice  of  the 
skirt  is  violet,  the  pelerine  is  of  the  same  colour, 
trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce,  headed  with  a  ruche, 
but  it  is  half  hidden  under  a  flax  grey  hood,  wide  and 
round,  ornamented  with  a  violet  bow ;  there  is  a  small 
ruche  round  the  neck. 

No.  1019.  Train-shaped  dress  of  handsome  pearl- 
grey  glacd  silk,  tight-fitting  casaque  of  black  poult  de 
sole,  trimmed  with  satin  cross-strips  and  a  beautiful 
fringe  of  knotted  silk.  This  casaque  is  completed  by 
a  sash,  beginning  on  either  side  in  front  in  streaming 
ends,  and  tied  at  the  back ;  the  lappets,  very  wide  and 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  arc  trimmed  like  the  casaque, 
with  satin  cross-strips  and  a  knotted  fringe.  White 
tulle  and  blonde  bonnet,  with  an  aigrette  of  feathers. 

We  might  multiply  examples,  but  these  will  sulfice. 
Most  dressy  toilets  arc  made  with  double  skirts  and 
aprons.  Very  frequently  the  trimming  simulates  the 
latter.  Gathered  flounces  and  pleated  quillings  are 
quite  come  into  fashion  again,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
lace  and  ribbon,  form  all  the  ornament  of  modern 
dresses. 

Some  extremely  tasteful  simple  summer  dresses  are 
made  of  self-coloured  cambric,  light  blue,  mauve,  or 
buff-coloured.  These  dresses  are  made  in  the  princess 
Style,  and  trimmed  with  ruches  of  the  same  material, 
edged  with  very  narrow  Valenciennes  lace.  The 
mantle  is  made  to  correspond,  and  is  cither  a  Marie 
Antoinette  fichu  or  a  Bachlik  mantelet — that  is,  a 
circular  cape  with  a  small  hood — and  continued  into 
long  lappets  which  can  at  pleasure  be  tied  at  the  back 
or  fall  loose  in  front.  The  complete  toilet  looks  ex¬ 
tremely  fresh  and  nice  for  the  summer.  The  buff- 
coloured  cambric,  trimmed  with  white,  is  the  most 
fashionable,  but  mauve  and  blue  and  rose  colour  are 
much  worn  also. 

The  new  gazes  de  Chambery  are  most  lovely ;  the 
[  newest  are  the  striped  clear  and  thick  white,  or  white 
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and  buttercup-coloured.  Of  those  that  liave  coloured 
patterns  of  flowers  we  have  already  spoken  at  some 
length.  They  are  now  much  employed  for  walking 
dresses,  and  also  for  the  evening. 

Among  the  materials  of  the  season,  foulard  continues 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  because  it  possesses  un¬ 
deniable  qualities  w’hich  make  it  ever  sought  after  by 
people  of  taste.  At  every  change  of  season  new  and 
original  designs  are  reproduced  in  a  thousand  ways 
upon  grounds  of  all  colours,  and  even  upon  those  new 
tints  which  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  all  their  purity. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  to  ladies  who  care 
for  elegance  the  w'arehouse  La  ilalle  dcs  Indcs  (in  the 
Passage  Verdean),  w'here  they  are  sure  to  find  dresses 
of  exquisite  taste,  and  answering  to  all  their  wishes. 

The  white  grounds  sprinkled  w'ith  flowers  or  bouquets 
are  irresistibly  attractive,  and  will  form  most  beautiful 
and  distinf/ue  toilets  for  the  fine  warm  weather.  The 
brown  grounds  are  particularly  suitable  for  rainy  days 
and  for  travelling,  for  they  have  the  great  advantage  of 
lasting  colours  and  durability.  We  invite  our  fair  readers 
to  convince  themselves  of  the  truth  of  these  praises  by 
requesting  the  proprietor  of  La  Malle  dcs  hides  to  send 
them  a  collection  of  specimens  which  they  will  no 
doubt  take  pleasure  to  examine,  and  among  which  they 
will  be  able  to  make  a  choice  of  channing  novelties. 

Illustration  No.  1020  shows  one  of  the  newest 
travelling  foulard  costumes.  The  dress  is  made  of 
foulard  striped  brown  and  white ;  the  bodice  is  plain 
and  high,  the  skirt  is  short  and  round,  cut  out  in 
round  scallops,  edged  with  brown  silk  fringe.  The 
mantle  is  of  brown  silk,  also  scalloped  round  and 
edged  with  fringe ;  the  under-skirt,  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  mantle,  is  quite  plain,  and  eut  out  in 
very  small  round  scallops.  The  hat  is  of  rice  straw', 
trimmed  with  brown  velvet. 

The  success  we  prophesied  for  lama  lace,  otherwi.se 
called  dentelle  des  Indes,  this  summer,  is  now  fully 
realised.  For  walking  toilets,  lace  Bachliks,  Marie 
Antoinette  fichus,  scarf  mantillas,  are  prcferrctl  to  all 
other  mantles. 


1020.— Tu.vvellixg  Toilkt. 

What  more  is  there  to  say  of  the  fashions?  The: 
is  a  new  porte-jupe,  called  the  Mac  Adam,  a  douU 
clasp  to  loop  up  the  train  on  either  side.  See  illiistn 
tion  1015. 


1021. — Costumes  ro9  Childrek. 
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I  Fancy  jewels  are  all  insects ;  flies  are  appended  to 
\he  ears,  neck,  and  wrists  of  fairest  ladies — flies,  not 
to  say  worse.  A  white  lace  cravat,  tied  into  a  large 
bow  in  front,  is  often  worn  in  preference  to  a  collar. 
In  general,  lace  parures  take  the  place  of  the  embroi¬ 
dered  linen  or  batiste  for  afternoon  toilets.  With 
dresses  open  in  front  with  revers,  which  arc  very 
'ashionable  this  summer,  very  pretty  chemisettes  with 
plastrons,  or  a  lace  jabot,  quite  in  the  Louis  XVI. 
side,  are  worn.  The  cuffs,  to  correspond,  fall  in 
ruffles  over  the  hand  from  under  the  tight  sleeves 
of  the  dress. 

No.  1021  is  the  newest  costumes  for  children. 

1.  The  first  little  girl  on  the  left-hand  side  has  a 
'.iick  of  light  brown  poplin ;  the  round  skirt  is  trimmed 

,  with  chestnut-coloured  velvet,  from  which  depend  short 
'sppets,  finished  off  with  oval  buttons.  The  same 
iriimuing  is  reproduced  upon  the  small  plain  bodice, 
buttoned  in  front ;  a  sash  of  chestnut-coloured  gros- 
grain  silk  goes  round  the  waist,  and  is  fastened  at  the 
Isck  by  a  large  bow  with  long  ends. 

2.  The  little  boy,  two  yeara  old,  avears  a  very  short 
'  m  frock  of  white  pique,  trimmed  with  bright  red 

autache.  and  a  sash  of  ribbon  of  the  same  colour. 

3.  The  toilet  of  the  next  little  girl  is  composed  of  a 
’rst  frock,  quite  plain,  with  tight  sleeves  of  silver-grey 
:  ulard,  and  a  second  frock  of  grey  and  bright  blue 
ariped  glace  silk.  This  second  frock  forms  a  tunic, 
scalloped  out  and  bound  with  blue  silk ;  a  cross-strip 
and  a  large  fan-shaped  bow,  with  long  ends,  complete 
:hc  trimming. 

4.  The  third  little  girl  has  a  costume  of  white  pique, 
skirt  and  casaque  trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce  of 
nainsook,  worked  round  in  button-hole  stitch  and 
trimmed  with  cross-strips  and  buttons  of  maize  pique ; 
ilie  waistband  is  also  of  this  colour. 

Round  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon. 

For  once  Paris,  the  proud,  vain  city,  cannot  boast  to 
rave  been  the  greatest  centre  of  attraction  during  this 
"  nontli.  The  fair  land  of  Italy,  the  land  of  poetry  and 
"i  wers,  has  also  been  this  month  of  May  the  land  of 
/(,<  and  excitement.  From  Turin  to  Florence,  the 
:?.-?age  of  the  lovely  Princess  of  Genoa,  future  Queen 
of  Italy,  was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  sweet  with  the 
.’cnso  of  the  homage  and  praise  of  the  nation  over 
■  liniii  she  conics  to  reign.  What  an  assemblage  of 
Liir  princesses !  Maiia  Pia,  Queen  of  Portugal ;  Clotilde, 
ifi'  of  Prince  Napoleon ;  but,  fairest  of  all,  the 
r  uthful  Marguerite  herself,  the  pearl  of  princesses, 
bdivly  seventeen — an  artist,  poet,  and  musician,  whose 
naiiic  reminds  us  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plislu'd  of  royal  daughters  of  a  former  ago. 

In  France  we  seem  to  be  turning  a  new  leaf.  There  is 
in  odour  of  sanctity  about  court  since  the  Emperor  has 
-ined  sixty  and  the  Prince  Imperial  has  gone  through 
tiie  ceremony  of  his  premiere  communion. 

Their  Majesties  hear  mass  most  devoutly  every 
?'■  ■■iiclay  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuilerics.  It  is  not  difficult 

ior  any  gentleman  or  lady  in  suitable  dress  to  be  a 
fitiiLss  of  the  messe  de  VEmpereur.  The  Duke  of  Bas- 
_  -no  will  send  you  a  carte  d'entree.  Be  very  punctual. 
|ilie  mass  begins  at  noon  precisely.  You  will  enter 
she  court  of  honour.  Near  the  door  of  the  chapel  two 


of  the  Clent  Gardes,  in  half-dress,  blue  jacket,  white 
trousers  and  boots  a  Vicuyere,  helmet  upon  the  head, 
and  rifle  in  hand,  are  placed  there  as  sentinels,  and 
show  you  the  way.  In  the  vestibule  valets  de  pied  in 
green  and  gold  livery,  with  powdered  heads  and  conse¬ 
quential  airs,  look  at  your  cards  and  take  charge  of 
any  incumbrances  you  may  have  with  you  in  the  way 
of  hats,  sticks,  or  parasols,  with  silent  and  disinterested 
politeness.  Meanwhile  your  dress  is  being  minutely 
examined  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  guardian.  Gentle¬ 
men  must  wear  a  black  dress  coat  and  white  cravat, 
ladies  an  elegant  walking  toilet.  Should  any  detail 
be  wanting,  you  will  be  mercilessly  debarred  from 
entering.  But  if  you  arc  considered  worthy  of  the 
honour,  you  arc  conducted  to  your  place. 

The  pews  are  soon  all  filled.  From  time  to  time  the 
master  of  ceremonies  promenades  up  and  down  to  see 
that  all  is  right.  The  fauteuils  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  are  in  front  of  the  altar.  Two  large  missals 
are  opened  upon  the  prie-Dku.  When  the  moment  of 
their  entrance  approaches,  a  certain  agitation  prevails 
in  the  assembly.  All  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
aumunerie  advance  towards  the  door  to  receive  their 
^lajcstics.  The  chaplains  wear  the  rich  costume  of 
the  Canons  of  St.  Denis.  The  great  aitniunkr  is 
remarkable  among  all  these  brilliant  costumes  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  dress.  lie  wears  the  usual  dress  of  a 
bishop. 

Suddenly  the  door  opens,  footsteps  are  heard,  the 
/i/ossiVr  announces  from  without,  “  L’Empercur  1”  But 
it  is  not  he  yet ;  the  cortege  enters — the  chamberlains 
of  the  Emperor  in  red  coats,  those  of  the  Empress 
in  pale  blue,  the  masters  of  ceremonies  in  violet  coats, 
two  squires  in  green,  then  the  marshal,  minister  of  the 
Emperor’s  household,  the  general  in  command  at  tho 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  aides-de-camp  on 
service.  A  second  time  the  huisskr  announces,  but 
this  time  from  within,  “  L’Empereur.”  At  this  moment 
perfect  silence  reigns  in  the  chapel.  Ilis  Majesty  is 
very  strict  on  this  point,  and  will  not  tolerate  conver¬ 
sation  in  the  holy  place.  Everybody  is  standing. 
The  Emperor  has  on  his  left  the  Empress,  on  his  right 
the  Prince  Imperial.  Ilis  Majesty  is  in  uniform,  with 
the  Imperial  badge.  As  soon  as  the  Imperial  family 
have  taken  their  place,  mass  begins.  The  music  is 
very  beautiful,  and  youthful  voices  occasionally  sing 
most  exquisite  solos;  but  most  of  the  mass  is  sung 
cn  cJujcur,  accompanied  by  the  rich  deep  tones  of  the 
organ. 

Tho  Emperor  hears  mass  with  serious  attention, 
following  the  Latin  prayers  in  his  book.  The  Empress 
has  not  forgotten  the  pious  habits  of  her  childhood; 
she  whispers  all  the  prayers  audibly,  and  often  crosses 
herself,  according  to  the  Spanish  custom,  with  her 
thumb.  Tho  Prince  Imperial  reads  in  his  beautiful 
liore  (fheures,  the  gift  of  his  mother  on  the  day  of  his 
first  communion. 

This  book  is  quite  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  tho  Avork  of  a  real 
artist.  Monsieur  Laroux.  •  It  is  entirely  manuscript, 
written  in  small  round  hand,  with  letters  and  vignettes 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours  in  imitation  of  ancient 
manuscript  missals.  The  binding  is  beautifully  painted 
and  ornamented. 


WAISTBAND,  PALETOT,  AND  FROCK. 


1026. — Boy’s  Russian 


WAISTBAND,  PELISSE,  AND  PALETOT. 


1025  to  1028. 

Chilx»ren‘s  Walking 
Dresses. 

No.  1025.  Loose  double- 
breasted  paletot  for  a  little 
girl  from  four  to  six  years 
old.  The  material  of  this 
pretty  little  paletot  is  white 
cloth ;  the  trimming  blue  silk 
braid  and  pearl  buttons. 


No.  1026  Russian  frock  i024.-Waistbai 

for  a  boy  from  four  to  six 
years  old.  This  frock  is 

made  of  grey  poplin.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  double- 
breasted  paletot,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  band. 
The  edges  of  the  material  are  bound  with  dark-grey 
silk  braid,  and  the  frock  is  fastened  all  down  the  front 
with  a  double  row  of  gimp  buttons. 

No.  1027.  Pelisse,  with  a  hood,  for  a  little  girl 
from  two  to  four  years  old.  Our  model  is  made  of 


1024. — Waistband  with  Lappets. 


blue  tartan.  The  hood  is 
lined  with  blue  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  a  strip  of 
tartan,  scalloped  out  and 
bouud  with  blue  silk.  It 

is  finished  off  w’ith  a  blue 
tassel.  A  wide  sash  of  blue 

ribbon  is  fastened  at  the 

back  with  two  flat  loops  and 
long  ends. 

No.  1028.  Paletot  of  grey 

fancy  woollen  or  silk  ma- 

T _ _  terial,  for  a  little  girl  from 

}  WITH  Lappets.  *  /  .  i  u 

ten  to  twelve  years  old.  It 

is  scalloped  out  all  round  the 

edge,  and  trimmed  with  a  satin  piping  and  small  round 

buttons.  No  prettier  dress  can  be  imagined  for  a 

young  girl  than  this  paletot. 

Paper  models  of  all 
articles  of  dress  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  Magazine 
may  be  had  of  Madame 
Adolphe  Goubaud,  No. 
,  ^  33,  Rathbone  -  place, 

’  Oxford-street,  London. 
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THE  CRINOLINE  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline:  a  Book  of  Modes  and 

Costumes  from  Remote  Periods  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  W.  B.  L.  (London:  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler). 

The  corset  question  has  occasioned  almost  as  much 
warm  altercation  as  that  of  Reform.  We  have  had 
stem  Conservatives  who  would  pinch  and  screw  their 
girls,  and,  irrespective  of  constitution,  reduce  their 
waists  to  the  slenderest  possible  dimensions ;  we  have 
had  rampant  Radicals  who  would  abolish  the  stay 
altogether — ^who,  armed  with  the  authority  of  ancient 
sculpture,  were  always  wanting  to  know  what  we 
should  think  of  one  of  these  in  corset  and  in  crinoline. 
We  have  had  the  moderate  reformers  who  were  content 
to  accept  the  stays,  to  acknowledge  their  value,  to 
admit  even  their  necessity,  who  freely  confessed  they 
improved  the  figure,  but  who  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  bewailed  the  folly  and  the  ignorance  of  our  women 
who,  to  obtain  waists  unnaturally  small,  impaired  the 
health  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their 
children. 

The  subject  of  tight  lacing  has  been  so  largely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  our  “  Conversazione,”  where  the  women — and 
the  men,  too — have  had  their  say,  that  to  dilate  further 
on  it  in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  The  book 
under  notice  tells  the  whole  history  of  the  corset,  lots 
in  a  great  flood  of  light  upon  the  staymakcr,  and  shows 
tliat  amongst  the  most  ancient  people  slenderness  of 
waist  was  a  grace  sought  after.  AVhat  was  the  hunting- 
belt  of  a  savage  but  a  stay — the  gemr  of  a  fashionable 
corset?  When  the  rude  barbarian  girt  himself  with  a 
stout  piece  of  hide,  he  felt  the  stronger  and  the  better 
for  it,  and  thought  he  looked  more  shapely  than  the 
louts  who  nev'er  wore  a  belt.  Civilisation  plundering 
barbarism  of  its  idea— as  it  always  has  plundered  it  of 
whatever  it  possessed — gave  it  to  its  women,  who  im¬ 
proved,  as  women  always  do,  on  the  idea,  and  made  of 
it  a  comfort,  a  necessity,  a  captivating  charm.  All  the 
nations  and  kindreds  of  the  earth  became  stay-wearers. 
Tliey  were  tight  lacers  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  when  Memuon  was  musical;  they  were  shiy- 
wearers  in  Persia  when  Esther  the  Jewess  won  the 
heart  of  the  king;  they  were  stay-wearers  in  Greece 
when  blind  Homer  sang  of  Troy ;  and  there,  according 
to  the  bard,  the  fashion  seems  e-xalted  unto  heaven, 
for  Venus  had  a  cestus  or  a  pair  of  stays  which  made 
her  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  even  haughty  Juno 
begged  the  loan  to  win  back  the  ever-roving  affections 
of  her  most  inconstant  lord.  There  were  tight -lacers 
in  Rome  when  Heliogabalus  was  wallowing  in  the  mire, 
and  only  when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  came  sweeping 
away  everything  that  was  beautiful  were  stays 
neglected. 

Neglected,  but  only  for  a  time.  Tlicre  is  an  immor¬ 
tality  in  what  is  truly  beautiful.  O  staymakers !  ye 
had  to  be  recalled.  In  the  early  history  of  Franco  wo 
find  the  corset ;  in  the  Saxon  history  of  England  we  arc 
again  called  upon  to  adore  it;  when  stay-wearing 
Norman  ladies  came  hither,  they  found  stay-wearing 
Saxon  ladies  here ;  and  as  for  the  Scottish  ladies, 

”  Their  middles  were  as  small  as  wands.” 


Carefully,  comprehensively,  circumstantially,  the  writer 
of  this  book  traces  the  course  of  the  corset,  and  gives 
a  curious  picture  of  a  pair  of  iron  stays  worn  by  the 
good  Queen  Bess. 

But  the  corset  is  not  the  only  matter  on  which  our 
author  instructs  us.  There  is  the  crinoline — and  the 
entire  absence  of  crinoline.  We  are  told  that,  “  Whether 
the  idea  of  its  construction  was  first  borrowed  from  cer¬ 
tain  savage  tribes  it  is  difficult  to  determine.”  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  we  think,  about  it :  civilisation  plunder¬ 
ing  barbarism  again,  and  giving  the  spoil  to  the  women. 
How  the  women  have  used  it,  and  abused  it,  perhaps ; 
how  they  have  courageously  endured  the  shafts  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  the  angry  rebukes  of  learned  and  discreet  divines; 
how  they  have  followed  the  fashions  and  expanded  | 
their  rich  draperies  to  enormous  circumference,  car-  I 
ried  panniers  most  inconvenient,  or  allowed  their  trains  I 
to  trail  in  the  dust — all  this  is  very  fully  related  in  the  t 
book  before  us.  I 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  fifty-four  engravings,  I 
nearly  all  of  them  full  page.  It  is  written  with  con-  f 
sidcrable  spirit,  and  cannot  fail  to  amuse  ;  it  does  still 
more — it  furnishes  some  very  suggestive  thoughts  on 
the  true  economy  of  dress.  It  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  Englishwoman,  and  by  their  sisters  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  And  those  who  purvey  stays 
should  read  this  book  too.  They  will  find,  therein, 
statistics,  very  remarkable  and  noteworthy,  which  were 
furnished,  apparently,  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
of  Loudon  and  New  York,  the  Creators  of  the  Glove- 
Fitting  Corset  and  the  New  Crinoline,  which  some 
clever,  shrewd  mind  has  dubbed  the  Zephyriua.  He 
who  designed  the  cover  deserves  high  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  lias  done  his  part.  I'he  binding  is 
admirable,  graceful  in  design  and  execution. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

To  CoBRF.spo:fDE.VT». — All  letter!  for  this  departmoat  to  be 
sent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  in  the  nett. 

Av.iWEas. — All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  the 
addresses  of  correspondcutB. 

Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will 
nnder;tand  that  wo  have  received  no  communications  on  the 
snbjcct. 

The  Hales  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  will  be  found  in 
the  April  namber  of  the  Magazine. 

131.  Eelinor  will  exchange  “Fantaisie  Der  Freischuts,”  Eenc 
Favarger;  “Hiawatha,”  Gilbert;  “Twilight,"  Gilbert;  “Wind 
of  the  Sea,”  Vincent  Wallace ;  “  Garibaldi  Galop,”  and  “  Sata- 
nella  Waltzes,"  all  in  good  condition,  for  the  Ingoldiliy  Legends, 
Ller.l  llonse,  or  Martin  Chuzdewit. 

132.  X.  X.  wishes  five  comic  songs  for  two  volnmes — one  Lee 
Huguenots  and  Le  /’ropL'te— having  cost  7s.  each,  and  as  good 
as  new,  and  very  nicely  bonnd.  [Please  forward  stamps.  See 
Kale  6.] 

133.  Louise  G.  will  give  “  I’ll  Cast  my  Bose  on  the  Water," 
song,  by  Cl.iribel,  for  “Maggie’s  Welcome”  or  “Kathleen’s 
Answer,”  by  Claribel. 

131.  Lizzie  will  exchange  “  Kathleen  Mavonrneen,”  by  Cronch ; 
“Jeannette  ct  Jeannotte,”  by  Glover;  and  “Come  where  my 
Love  Lies  Dreaming,”  Christy  Minstrels,  for  six  yards  of  tatting 
or  crochet  edging. 

135.  Mart  will  exchange  “Sonata  Pathetiqnc,”  Beethoven; 
“  La  Favorite,”  Dohler ;  “  Les  Hirondelles,”  Streich ;  “  Ah !  Che 
I  la  Morle,”  15.  Bichards ;  for  “  Confidence,"  SchnlhoS ;  “  God 
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Save  the  Qapen,"  Halle;  “Air  with  Variations,”  Beetbovon; 

“  Solitode,"  Sclhnyer. 

136.  Birdie  offers  two  perfectly  new  songs,  “  I  Heard  a  Spirit 
Sing  Come  Away,”  by  W.  F.  Taylor,  and  “  Cloobette,”  by  MoUoy, 
both  celebrated  ballads,  for  “  Take  Back  the  Heart,”  by  Claribel, 
and  “  I  Leare  Tbee  for  Awhile,”  Blnmentbal.  They  mnst  be 
for  a  soprano  voice.  Also  a  new  copy  of  “  O  for  the  Wings  of 
a  Dove,”  Mendelssohn,  contralto,  to  exchange  for  a  soprano  copy 
of  tho  same,  or  for  the  whole  hymn  from  which  it  is  taken, 
“Hoar  my  Prayer,  O  God.” 

137.  Av.v  L.etitu  has  a  handsome  tisane  barege  shawl,  black 
ground,  with  coloured  flowers,  nearly  new,  which  she  wishes  to 
exchange  for  six  yards  of  good  black  silk,  as  she  requires  mourning 
for  some  time. 

138.  P.  H.  offers  Scotchwoman  a  pretty  pocket-handkerchief- 
bag  (for  bed)  in  return  for  written  directions  for  knitting  two 
stockings  at  once. 

139.  Maley  has  two  honeycombed  white  tulle  bonnets  (fashion¬ 
able),  with  green  and  white  flowers.  Only  worn  one  morning,  on 
account  of  mourning.  Will  take  in  exchange  a  handsome  black 
plume,  with  long  tail  feathers,  or  a  cut  jet  cross,  or  will  take  8s. 
«ach  for  them,  not  half  their  value.  [Please  send  seven  stamps.] 

140.  Flora  has  a  white  Clnny  lace  parasol  cover,  quite  new. 
Wants  a  jet  necklet  with  pendants,  and  long  jet  earrings.  Also 
has  a  muslin  Garibaldi  (new),  richly  trimmed  with  lace  insertiou. 
Wants  long  carved  ivory  earrings  and  carved  buckle. 

141.  Acricoma  wishes  to  exchange  a  lace  shawl,  nearly  new.  It 
cost  51.,  and  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  real  lace.  As  she  is  just 
beginning  housekeeping,  she  would  not  object  to  exchange  it  for 
something  useful  for  her  house,  or  a  dressing-case — anything  but 
a  sewing-machine. 

142.  Cecilia  has  a  splendid  copy  of  the  oratorio  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  published  by  the  Handel  Society,  and  edited  by  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn  Bartholdy.  She  will  sell  it  for  15s.,  or  she  will  take  in 
exchange  three  yards  of  black  silk  of  eqnal  valnc. 

143.  Daomar  has  twelve  yards  of  wide  tatting  and  mignardise 
insertion,  intended  for  trimming  a  dross,  which  she  would  like  to 
sell  for  2s.  a  yard,  or  one  guinea  for  the  twelve  yards. 

144.  Reedy  having  some  copies  left  of  One  Unndreil  Quotation 
Acrostics,  composed  and  edited  by  herself,  wishes  to  sell  them  for 
Is.  each  book. 

145.  Marie  Helena  has  some  crochet  edgings  at  3d.  and  6d., 
crochet  and  mignardise  edgings  at  6d.  and  7d.,  and  some  crochet 
and  braid  edgings  at  3d.,  per  yard. 

146.  Maroaret  will  give  enough  velvet  and  silk  patchwork  for 
a  cushion  for  the  Queen's  Book,  price  2s.  6d.,  or  throe  royal  por¬ 
traits— Queen,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

147.  Emmalinda  has  a  tatting  pattern,  about  1}  inches  wide, 
and  two  leviathan  wool  needles,  she  would  like  to  exchange  for 
twenty  tatting  patterns  or  a  pretty  crochet  cravat  or  a  tatted  one. 
Open  to  offers. 

143.  Ellen  Wade  has  for  sale  a  handsome  tea-cosy,  made  of 
blue  cashmere,  ornamented  with  white  beads. 

149.  Dinorah  has  two  black  silk  floances  and  trimmings  for 
dress,  embroidered  with  roses  and  leaves  in  the  natnral  colours. 
Cost  six  guineas,  and  only  been  twice  worn.  Will  exchange  them 
for  fourteen  yards  of  good  black  mourning  silk  at  5a.  per  yard. 
She  has  also  a  royal  blue  crape  scarf,  a  tatted  antimacassar,  and 
three  dozen  small  pincushions,  she  would  give  for  a  hand  sewing- 
machine,  lock-stitch,  in  good  order. 

150.  Charlotte  will  exchange  Fullarton’s  Royal  Illustrated 
Atlas,  cost  £7  16s.,  equal  to  new,  for  a  very  good  treadle  sewing- 
machine,  complete. 

151.  Phcebe  wishes  for  Mrs.  Beeton’s  work  on  Iluusehold 
Management,  also  Gardening.  Will  give  in  exchange  one  or  two 
crochet  antimacassars,  just  completed,  worth  10s.  6d.  each.  She 
also  wishes  to  dispose  of  some. 

152.  M.  W.  wishes  to  have  a  hand  sewing-machine,  chain-stitch, 
in  good  working  order,  in  exchange  for  a  black  cloth  riding-habit, 
complete,  and  almost  new,  and  which  cost  six  guineas ;  or  for  a 
handsome  malachite  brooch,  in  good  gold  setting,  measnring 
nearly  two  inches  across,  and  a  pair  of  silver  bands  for  fastening 
np  infants’  frock  sleeves. 


153.  Nelly  has  tatting  collars.  Is.  6d.,  paper  mats.  Is.  3d.  a 
pair.  Also  the  music,  bound,  of  II  Don  Giovanni,  will  exchange 
for  some  silk  for  patchwork  and  crests. 

154.  F.  wants  “Tho  Dream”  (Dolores).  Would  givo“Harpe 
Eolienne”  or  “  L'Ange  Gardien”  (instrumental). 

155.  Bertha  M.  wishes  to  exchange  three  pieces  of  music,  in 
good  condition — “  Di  Tanti  Palpiti,”  Rockstro;  “Evening  Star,” 
nocturue,  Boyton  Smith ;  “  La  Napolitaine,”  Boyton  Smith — for 
a  pair  of  good  steel  earrings.  [Please  send  four  stamps — see  Rule  6.] 

156.  Mrs.  M.  ha.s  a  pure  Spanish  cock  and  two  hens  to  exchange 
for  ten  yards  of  fine  black  alpaca,  or  will  take  303.  for  them. 

157.  Stella  has  about  thirty  shillings'worth  of  modern  piano¬ 
forte  music,  part  new,  remainder  equally  good.  Will  any  one 
give  a  fine  (tested)  gold  necklet  in  exchange  7  She  wishes  to  sell 
some  handsome  tatted  cravats,  23.  Od.  each,  and  tatted  edgings 
from  fid.  to  lOd.  per  yard,  beantifnlly  worked. 

158.  Flyino  Scud  wants  Haunted  House,  by  Gerstacker.  WiU 
give  over  original  price. 

159.  Minnie  will  exchange  seven  songs — “I  Know  that  My 
Redeemer  Liveth,”  “Rest,  Warrior,  Rest,”  “The  Sailor-Boy’s 
Mother,”  “The  Summer  Dew,”  “In  Paradiso,”  “The  Spanish 
Gitana,”  “  I'd  Choose  to  Bo  a  Daisy” — for  a  double  scent-bottle, 
silver  tops.  Music  in  good  condition.  [Please  forward  Is.] 

160.  Lavinia  has  real  rock  coral  crosses,  very  strong  and 
greatly  admired,  13  stamps.  Also  handsome  rock  coral  earrings, 
gold  wires,  37  stamps,  post-free. 

161.  E.  R.  A.  L.  has  the  following  music,  as  good  as  new,  and 
would  like  to  exchange  for  good  jet,  ivory,  coral,  or  other  orna¬ 
ments: — “La  Concaratcha,”  “La  Priere  d’nno  Vierge,”  “Les 
Clochettes,”  “Parigi  o  Cara,”  “  Wnrtembnrg,”  and  “Charlestown 
Quadrilles,”  “  Soldaten  Lieder,”  lima  ;  “  Limited  Liability 
Waltzes,”  “Galop  de  Concert,”  “Morning  Bell  Galop,”  “  Sailor’s 
Polka,”  “Camptown  Races,”  and  “Norma  Fantasias.”  Open  to 
offers.  [Please  forward  Is.  3d.] 

162.  E.  D.  has  a  white  bnrnons  cloak,  worth  a  guinea,  and  a 
black  straw  hat,  in  good  condition,  for  twelve  yards  of  alpaca, 
white,  or  white  and  black,  or  straw  colour.  E.  D.  has  also  a 
white  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  quite  new ;  a  black 
velvet  hat,  nearly  new ;  and  small  coral  cross,  mounted  in  gold — 
for  a  good  Cleopatra  sewing-machine. 

163.  Miss  M.  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  pieces : — “  Bine 
Bells  of  Scotland,”  V.  Wallace,  3a. ;  “  Chorus  from  Mirella,”  B. 
Richards,  3s. ;  “  Bijoux  Perdns”  (classical  music),  ds. ;  Mattel’s 
“  Grande  Valse,”  5s. ;  Godfrey’s  “  Belgian  Quadrilles,”  as  duets, 
4s.  Also  songs — “  Angels  Listen  when  She  Speaks,”  E.  L.  Dime, 
23.  6d. ;  “  Blush  of  Early  Morn,”  Macfarren,  23.  fid. ;  “Birds  that 
in  Yon  Pine-Trees  Sing,”  Franz  Abt,  2s.  6d.,  for  “  Castellucia,” 
G.  Forbes,  or  Giogoso’s  “  Belgravia  Waltz.”  Song— “  Dites  Lui.” 
Is  open  to  offers  of  mnsic. 

164.  Pebly  offers  Czerny’s  Instrumental  Exercises  (10a.  6d.) 
and  eight  pieces  modern  mnsic,  nnsoiled,  for  lOs.,  or  for  a  ring. 

165.  M.  D.  has  a  volume  (bound)  of  Gooil  Words,  1864.  Would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Another  Subscriber  as  soon  as  possible. 

166.  Phenie  has  ono  of  Gomez’  bows,  twenty-six  pounds,  belt, 
tassel,  marker,  and  quiver,  not  much  nsed,  to  exchange  for  any¬ 
thing  of  cqnal  value  in  jewellery,  wearing  apparel,  or  anything 
except  mnsic,  crests,  or  monograms. 

167.  IL  F.  H.  has  two  volumes,  new.  Cottage  Commentary  or 
the  Four  Gospels,  83.  Cd.  Would  like  Churchman's  Companion, 
1865  or  1867,  or  a  useful  book  on  flower-gardening.  Open  to  offers. 

168.  Nellie  will  copy  four  of  Claribel’s  best  songs  for  fid.  each. 
Stamps  exchanged. 

169.  Miss  Ashton  has  Oppen’s  stamp  album,  good  condition, 
with  catalogue,  containing  263  stamps,  many  rare.  Would  take 
l<5g.,  or  something  suitable  for  a  boy. 

170.  F.  H.  wishes  to  exchange  a  handsome  worked  Berlin  wool 
chair  not  made  np,  a  baby’s  short  white  frock,  perfectly  new, 
front  of  skirt  and  bodice  entirely  composed  of  fine  muslin  insertion, 
and  two  yards  of  wide  insertion,  for  twelve  yards  of  good  black 
Japanese  silk  and  three  yards  of  bright  blue  Irish  poplin. 

171.  Clio  wants  a  long  white  or  coloured  ostrich  feather,  for 
which  she  will  give  Good  Words,  1866,  quite  new,  “Katie’s 
Letter,”  and  “  Alice  of  the  Mill;”  also  “  Burlesque  Galop.” 
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The  Podophyllum  emodi  ia  the  May  apple,  or  Duck- 
foot  ;  we  illustrate  (page  323)  the  leaf,  the  flower,  and 
the  fruit,  which  is  edible  and  of  a  bright  green  colour ; 
it  is  about  the  size  of  a  pluin.  The  plant  is  an  American 
herbaceous  marsh  plant,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  light 
rich  soil  kept  constantly  moist.  This  plant  is  increased 
by  seeds,  or  by  dividing  its  creeping  roots.  The 
genus  Podophyllum  comprises  a  Himalayan  species, 
besides  that  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  mandrake.  The  foliage  is  narcotic  and 
poisonous,  though,  as  above  stated,  the  fruit  is  edible. 
A  resinous  extract  called  podophyllin  is  obtained  from 
this  plant,  and  is  much  in  use  among  American  “eclectic” 
practitioners  as  a  substitute  for  mercurials,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country  as  a  cathartic. 

The  Iledychium,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  Hedyctum, 


belongs  to  the  order  of  Scitaminea,  and  is  a  large  reed¬ 
looking  plant  with  splendid  flowers ;  but  as  it  requires 
the  heat  of  a  stove  and  a  great  deal  of  room  to  insure 
good  flowering,  it  is  not  suited  to  small  houses.  The 
Hedychiums  are 
natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  Hedy- 
chium  coronarium, 
which  is  one  of  the 
commonest  kinds, 
has  large  white 
flowers,  which  are 
exceedingly  fra¬ 
grant.  All  the 
kinds  require  a 
light  rich  soil,  and 
are  increased  by 
dividing  at  the 
roots. 

The  Ilypoxis 
villosa  is  one  of  a 
genus  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  for 
the  most  part  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

They  have  much 
of  the  appearance  of  some  amaryllidaccous  plants,  but 
they  are  not  bulbous. 

Savana  kamschatica  is  called  the  “  Black  Lily  of 


Kamschatka.”  It  is  a  most  beautiful  lily,  of  perfect 
shape  and  wonderful  depth  of  colour. 

The  Ornithogalum  thyrsoides,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
belongs  to  the  Asphodeleae,  and  is  a  bulbous  plant  with 

white  star-like 
flowers.  These 
plants  are  fre¬ 
quently  kept  in 
the  greenhouse, 
but  they  may  all 
be  grown  in  the 
open  air,  if  the 
bulbs  are  planted 
in  a  tolerably  dry 
soil  four  or  six 
inches  deep.  Some 
of  the  handsomest 
kinds  are  Ornitho- 
galuin  pyramidale, 
a  native  of  Spain ; 
others  of  this  genus 
are  met  with  in 
Egypt,  and  also  at 
the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  'rhese  lat- 
XRABiA  PAPHYBmai.  tcc  arc  generally 

considered  green¬ 
house  plants,  but  they  only  require  protection  from 
severe  frosts. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  supposed  to  be  the  “  dove's 


dung”  of  Scripture :  2  Kings,  ch.  vi. 
Its  bulbs,  which  are  wholesome  and 
nutritious  when  cooked,  are  eaten  at 
this  day  in  Palestine. 

The  Adonis  vernalis  is  a  plant 
which  should  be  cultivated  in  every 
garden ;  it  is  a  perennial  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  is  quite  hardy,  and 
is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
root. 

The  Adonis  are  of  the  order  Ra- 
nunculacca,  and  have  showy  flowers. 
All  the  species  will  grow  in  any 
common  garden  soil,  and  the  annual 
kinds  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  as 
they  will  stand  the  winter  in  the 
open  air ;  or  in  February  or  March, 
as  they  are  a  long  time  coming  into 
flower.  Plants  can  be  obtained  of  this 
charming  flower. 

The  .^abia  paphyrifera,of  which  we 
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give  an  illus¬ 
tration,  is  a 
remarkable 
foliage  plant, 
and  in  France 
is  now  to  be 
seen  in  full 
perfection. 
Visitors  to 
Versailles 
last  season 
must  have 
been  struck 
with  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly 
h  and  some 
bed  formed  by 
a  group  of  this 


ADOMS  VEBNALIS. 


plant.  It  is  much 
used  in  Paris  for 
hotel  and  room 
decoration,  and 
for  this  purpose 
w'e  recommend 
it.  Few  plants 
are  more  strong 
in  a  conservatory 
than  the  Arabia 
paphyrifera,  the 
stems  and  leaves 
of  which  are 
covered  with  a 
soft,  thick  down 
resembling  that 
seen  on  the  ant¬ 
lers  of  some  deer. 

The  beautiful 
■  climber  of  which 
we  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  is  the 
Abobra  viridi- 
ilora ;  it  is  a  most 
graceful  tube¬ 
rous  perennial 
climber  of  the 
Cucurbitacea 
order.  It  has 
handsomely  cut 
glossy  leaves,  of 
a  rich  dark  green 
hue,  and  has 
small  oval  scar¬ 
let  fruit ;  this 
plant  forms  most 
elegant  gar¬ 
lands.  Itisraised 
from  seed,  which 
can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Harr 
and  Sugden,  12, 
King-st.,  Covent 
Garden.  The 
Abobra  viridi- 
flora  may  be 
planted  out  in  the 
summer  under 
a  south  wall  or 
in  any  sheltered 
spot;  it  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for 
covering  walls, 
corridors,  and 
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entrances  to  hot¬ 
houses. 

The  sketch 
which  illustrates 
the  lovely  Tro- 
paeolum  specio- 
sum  does  not 
convey  any  idea 
of  the  beauty  of 
this  exquisite 
climber.  The 
flowers,  which 
appear  pro¬ 
fusely,  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet 
colour ;  the  foli¬ 
age  is  vivid  green 
and  of  the  same 
lovely  shade  as 
that  of  the  Ca- 
nariensis.  It 
should  be  sown 
early  in  spring, 
raised  in  heat, 
and  pricked  out 
as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  han¬ 
dle,  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  to 
harden,  and 
finally  planted 
out.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  and  re¬ 
quires  only  w  ater 
and  attention 
in  removing 
dead  flowers,  to 
keep  it  covererl 
with  a  glorious 
blaze  of  blossom. 

The  Satyrinum 
carneum  is  an 
orchidaceous 
plant  from  the 
Cape  of  Goo<l 
Hope.  The 
leaves  are  very 
curious  from  the 
flat  manner  in 
which  they 
spread  them¬ 
selves  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pot, 
and  the  flowers. 
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which  are  generally  yellow, 
are  very  handsome.  These 
plants  should  be  grown  in 
very  sandy  loam  or  peat ; 
they  are  generally  kept  in  a 
greenhouse.  They  are 
very  apt  to  damp  off  if  too 
much  water  is  given. 

The  Pancratium  illyri- 
cum  may  be  grown  out  of 
doors  under  a  south  wall ; 
it  produces  handsome  clus¬ 
ters  of  snow-white  flowers. 
It  much  resembles  the 
Scarborough  lily,  of  which 
T.'e  gave  an  account  in  No¬ 
vember,  18(57,  but  is  more  delicate,  and  requires  shelter 
as  soon  as  the  summer  heat  is  over.  Belonging  to  the 
Amaryllis  family,  it  requires  the  same  treatment,  and 
.should  be  subjected  alternately  to  a  season  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  repose ;  to  do  this  effectually  the  plants  should 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  when  coming  into 
flower,  and  when  they  have  done  flowering,  water  should 
be  withheld  from  them 
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entirely  ceased  growing,  when  they  should  be  kept 
dry  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest. 

I  add  a  list  of  good  Zonale  and  plain-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums  most  suitable  for  beds  and  borders.  These 
should  be  procured  at  once  and  bediled  out  where  meant 
to  bloom : — Admiration,  deep  scarlet ;  Alexander,  deep 
pink ;  Beauty,  vivid  scarlet ;  Christine,  rosy  pink ; 
Eleanor,  vermilion ;  Eva,  pink ;  Excellent,  scarlet ; 
Frogmore,  scarlet,  deep  scarlet;  Glorious,  scarlet; 
Perfection,  Sutton's  scarlet ;  Scarlet  gem,  orange  scar¬ 
let  :  Tom  Thumb  scarlet ;  Vivid,  deep  scarlet. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Tr-WElun’g  Toilet. — The  dress  is  entirely  made  of 
grey  Valencias.  The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  three 
flounces  bound  with  satin,  above  which  are  placed 
three  cross-strips  of  satin  of  the  same  colour.  The 
upper-skirt  is  looped  up  at  the  sides  by  two  bows  of 
satin.  Wide  satin  sash.  Ijoose  paletot  very  short, 
trimmed  with  a  pelerine  which  may  be  taken  off  at 
pleasure.  This  pelerine  is  straight  in  front,  with 


lappets  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  satin  loop.  English 
straw  hat  with  raised  brim.  Coloured  ribbon-strings 
and  trimming  to  match. 

AValking  Toilet. — The  under-skirt  is  of  glace  silk, 
ornamented  with  pleated  flounces.  The  second  one  is 
of  poplin  looped  up  with  passementerie  patterns.  Tight- 
fitting  paletot,  with  thick  Watteau  pleats  in  the  back 
of  poplin  of  the  same  shade.  Wide  silk  sash.  Straw 
toquet  bonnet  with  a  raised  scalloped-out  brim 
trimmed  with  ribbon.  Aigrette  of  flowers,  and  trailing 
sprays  of  flowers  falling  upon  the  chignon. 

CosTL’ME  FOR  A  Little  Girl. — Foulard  dress  trimmed 
with  braid.  Upper-skirt  of  white  alpaca  looped  up  on 
either  side.  Jacket  without  sleeves,  tied  with  a  sash 
at  the  back.  Crinoline  toquet,  trimmed  wdth  blue 
ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PAITERN. 

THE  PASHA  LAMP  MAT. 

^^aterinl.■<:  Scarlet,  green,  trhite,  line,  and  black  cloth ; 
scarlet,  n-liite,  green,  blue,  black,  and  yellow  purse  silk; 
yellow  and  white  silk  braid ;  a  p'ece  o  f  coarse  muslin. 

Our  pattern  this  month  is  quite  Oriental  in  design, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  at  this  season  when  fancy 
mats  are  so  much  wanted  to  prevent  flowerpots  and 
vases  from  marking  the  tables,  &c.  It  is  worked  in 
cloth  applique,  and  embroidered  with  bright-coloured 
purse  silk  in  point  russe,  coral  and  herring-bone 
stitch.  The  edge  of  scallops  may  be  simply  pinked 
out,  or  worked  in  loose  button-hole  stitch. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud  supplies  the  above  mate¬ 
rials  for  one  mat  for  Is.,  postage  5d. ;  commencing. 
Is.  extra. 

TIIE  ENGLISHAVOMAN'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

To  CoRRESPON'DEXTS. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
mnst  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

HAIR. — A  strong  feeling,  natnral  enough,  is  evidently 
A-  being  roused  in  the  minds  of  a  very  great  number  of  ladies 
as  to  the  value  of  certain  preparations  in  connection  with  the 
complexion,  skin,  and  hair.  We  have  already  spoken  of  what 
does  seem  to  be  a  very  safe  and  excellent  preparation  for  the 
complexion — viz.,  the  Antephelic  Milk  of  Candes  and  Co.,  Paris. 
We  have  also  received  many  letters  in  favonr  of  and  against  certain 
Hair  Restorers,  Washes,  &c.  Our  columns  are  open  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  subjects  affecting  the  Health  and  Beauty  of  Women,  and 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  of  discovering  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  the  various  wares  offered  to  ladies.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  ladies  are  making  much  greater  use  than  they 
formerly  did  of  a  variety  of  applications  for  the  heightening  of 
their  charms,  and  herein,  therefore,  some  guidance  may  at  times 
be  valuable. 

Rectcs  advises  T.  A.  G.  to  use  Rimmel's  Lime  Juice  and 
Glycerine,  as  it  will  nourish  the  hair  and  keep  it  free  from  damp¬ 
ness  and  scurf.  Sophie  should  wash  her  hair  twice  a  week  with 
cold  water  (say  a  quart)  into  which  half-an-onnce  of  powdered 
borax  has  been  well  dissolved ;  this  will  render  Sophie's  hair 
exquisitely  soft  and  preserve  the  golden  colour.  Rectus  has  tried 
both  these  recipes,  and  has  found  them  first-rate. 

Lilian  writes — “  Having  seen  so  much  useful  information  in 
yonr  “  Conversazione,”  I  am  induced  to  think  perhaps  yon  can 
help  me  by  that  means.  I  have  a  natnral  fleshy  enlargement  on 
my  face.  Can  any  of  yonr  correspondents  tell  me  of  anything  that 
will  reduce  it  ?  1  should  be  so  thankful,  as  it  is  a  great  annoyance 
tome.  A'ou  seem  so  kind,  quite  like  an  experienced  friend.  Will 
yon  give  me  yonr  opinion  on  another  subject!  After  years  of 
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•xpeiience,  and  many  disnppointmenta,  I  liaro  saccecded  in  getting 
a  beantifal  Hair-Wash,  which  I  constantly  nse.  Sly  hair,  which 
prerionsly  was  getting  thin,  dry,  and  even  grey,  is  now  long,  thick, 
bright,  and  glossy.  I  have  the  receipt,  and  prepare  the  Hair- 
Wash  for  myself,  and  could  send  a  bottle  at  a  trifle  over  cost 
price  to  any  of  yonr  correspondents  who  might  wish  to  try  it. 
Do  yon  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  advertise  it  in  yonr 
‘  Exchange  V  Please  excuse  my  giving  yon  so  much  trouble." 

A.  T.  The  Autephelic  Milk  can  he  procured  of  Sladame  Corinne, 
37,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  garden,  price  5s.  per  bottle  ;  postage 
extra. 

Pbcebe  some  years  ago  tried  the  “  Balm  of  Columbia”  without 
any  good  effect.  She  used  nearly  two  bottles  on  a  bald  head. 
She  believes  the  directions  said  it  would  produce  hair,  but  being 
so  long  since  she  is  not  quite  certain. 

Hailes’  Hair  Restorer.  Mr.  Hailes,  Southwell,  Kotllugliam- 
shire,  will  doubtless  answer  any  inquiries  your  subscribers  may 
make.  All  letters  inclosing  stamps  or  stamped  envelopes  I  have 
answered,  but  not  those  that  had  neither.  I  beg  to  stuto  I  am  not 
an  agent  hr  Mr.  Hailes,  but  having  some  bottle-s  of  the  Wash  for 
my  own  use,  I  offered  to  let  those  who  wished  to  try  it  have  some ; 
my  only  wish  was  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

Esmeralda  to  Dotty. — “  The  recipe  appeared  in  the  E.solisu- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  a  few  months  ago.  A  pennyworth 
of  acetic  acid:  apply  every  night  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  It 
docs  not  cure,  but  is  a  great  relief.  If  C.  II.  means,  in  answer  to 
Hiuernia,  to  recommend  a  Depilatory,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  her  if  she  would  give  further  particulars— how  much  soda, 
whether  common  or  carbonate,  and  how  often  applied.  I  am 
always  ready  to  give  information  and  anxious  to  obtain  it.  Thu 
Silkworm  has  not  given  ns  any  advice  as  to  the  make  of  muslin 
dresses.  Will  she  say  how  a  white  ground  foulard  should  bo 
made,  if  so  much  gored  as  of  late  7  Also,  what  kind  of  trousseau 
a  young  lady  requires  who  marries  a  geutlemau  possessing  i.'5()0 
a  year,  derived  from  his  profession,  not  property  7  and  what  kind 
of  dress  would  be  suitable  for  a  very  quiet  wedding,  that  would  bo 
useful  afterwards  to  the  bride  7  If  the  Silkworm  will  be  kind 
enough  to  supply  these  particulars,  I  shall  ever  subscribe  myself 
her  grateful  friend.  [See  “Spinnings  in  Town”  in  the  May 
number.] 

Miss  PoLLABO  forgot  to  mention  in  her  receipt  for  the  Hair- 
Wash,  in  reply  to  Gbiselda,  that,  should  the  hair  require  much 
grease,  and  the  Wash  dry  it  too  much  (which  tendency  it  has),  she 
had  better  add  two  ounces  of  glycerine  instead  of  only  one,  as 
this  she  will  find  will  soften  the  hair  very  much. 

Rita  writes — “  Could  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  prevent  Hair 
growing  where  it  is  not  required  7  If  you  know  of  any  remedy 
which  will  not  injure  the  skin,  and  could  answer  my  question  in 
tho  next  number  of  your  interesting  Magazine,  I  should  feel  so 
grateful."  [Try  Rimmel's  Depilatory,  96,  Strand.] 

Isabella  F.  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  wiU  tell  her  what  is  tho  best  Ilair-Dye.  She  is  quite 
young,  and  has  thick  dark-brown  hair,  bnt  underneath  it  is  getting 
quite  white. 

T.  F.  writes — “In  reply  to  Hidecnla’s  question  respec''  the 
Depilatories,  I  have  tried  two  of  the  best,  but  I  would  uovi. '  .csort 
to  the  use  of  any  again.  They  burn  tho  skin,  and  render  it  most 
painful  for  some  days,  doing  good  only  for  a  little  time,  ns  the 
hair  grows  coarse  as  well  as  thick  afterwards.  Tho  constant  nse 
of  a  depilatory  would  be  impossible,  as  it  would  burn  off  all  the 
skin.” 

Inobx  would  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  tell  her 
how  the  sulphur  and  milk  should  be  mixed  that  were  recommended 
to  Ionorant  O.ne  in  the  February  number  of  the  Enolisu- 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  as  a  speciflo  to  clear  the  com¬ 
plexion.  How  much  sulphur  should  be  allowed  to  a  wine-glass  of 
milk  7  Should  the  mixture  be  used  simply  as  a  wash,  or  should  it 
bo  allowed  to  remain  on  the  face  a  few  minutes  7  In  answer  to 
a  correspondent  of  last  mouth,  the  quotation  “  Small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less”  is  from  Keats's  Endymion.  [Those  ladies 
who  wUh  to  clear  (heir  skin  of  spots  and  freckles  should  nse  the 
Antcphelic  Milk,  sold  by  Madame  Corinne,  37,  Tavistock-street, 
5s.  per  bottle.] 


Ellen  K.  writes — “Ido  not  think  much  more  could  be  said 
on  the  Corset  question  than  has  been  said  already.  The  con¬ 
troversy  has  evidently  been  argued  out  on  one  side  on  theoretical 
principles,  and  on  the  other  by  bringing  forward  the  results  of 
personal  experience.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  will  carry 
most  weight  with  unprejudiced  women.  Had  any  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Corset  come  forward  and  shown  that  their  health  had 
been  permanently  injured  by  tight  lacing  they  wonld  have  done 
more  to  prove  their  case  than  they  have  done  by  arguing  against 
the  practice  on  principle.  I  must  confess,  previous  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  tight  lacing  in  your  columns,  I  thought  it  a  very 
dangerous  practice ;  now  that  yonr  numerous  correspondents  have 
given  ns  the  benefit  of  their  experiences  I  have  considerably 
altered  my  opinion.  I  always  regarded — and  I  think  most  ladies 
do  the  same — a  small,  tapering,  and  well-rounded  waist  as  most 
elegant,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  modern  costumes,  and 
I  am  glad  to  sec  it  so  conclusively  proved  that  an  elegant  figure  is 
easily  attainable  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  tho  health. 
Would  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  whether  the 
wearing  of  gloves  at  night  is  of  any  uso  to  keep  the  hands  white  7” 
[Gloves,  if  worn  at  night,  should  be  at  least  one  size  too  largo 
for  the  hands,  ns  if  tight  they  produce  redness  instead  of  rendering 
the  hand  soft  and  white  ] 

METuusEL-An's  Motuer,  in  answer  to  L.  B.,  begs  to  say  that 
she  has  found  soda  mixed  with  the  water  very  useful  in  keeping 
the  colour  of  some  purples  when  washed.  She  begs  to  inform 
The  Mother  of  the  Gracchi  that  she  uses  the  best  sperm  oil 
for  her  machine,  as  supplied  by  the  Grover  and  Baker  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  and  that  it  has  no  unpleasant  smell.  [No 
inclosnro  received.] 

To  Mrs.  S.,  C.  II.  writes — “Mr.  Hailes,  Rocking  Horse, 
Market-place,  Loughborough,  will  send  the  Hair-wash  to  any  one 
who  may  require  it.  llo  was  assistant  to  Professor  Philippe, 
court  hairdresser.” 

Phiede  will  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will  give  her 
directions  fur  the  Grecian  plait,  also  an  open  one  for  the  hair. 
She  is  also  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  movement  being  made  for  the 
salu  of  work  of  those  in  distress.  Piicedb  would  be  able  to  give 
information  respecting  some  who  advertise  to  teach  and  give  em¬ 
ployment  afterwards.  Her  e.\perience  is  that  all  arc  impositions 
In  one  instance  the  name  of  the  person  she  thought  was  a 
guarantee,  but  having  expended  nearly  five  pounds  for  instruction 
and  materials  she  found  ho  was  no  more  genuine  than  others. 
She  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  such  people  could  be 
exposed,  for  often  tho  amount  paid  is  of  consequence  to  those 
who  pay  it.  Phceue  did  not  receive  the  packet  of  needles 
mentioned  in  the  April  number. 

J.  G.  II.  Tho  earring-fasteners  can  be  fixed  to  any  earring. 
The  address  is  Mr.  Searle,  Bedfurd-street,  Plymouth. 

Jane.  Yonr  “  coins”  arc  old-fashioned  whist-markers. 

Arcadie.  Canadian  and  American  stamps  are  so  plentifnl, 
that  they  are  of  very  little  value.  Flax  stockings  can  be  obtained'' 
of  Bennett,  Southampton-row,  Bedford-sqnarc,  W.C.  Price  fur 
stockings,  ds.  GJ. ;  for  socks,  2$.  Cd.  and  3s. 

Ida  Spen'cer  should  not  ask  so  many  questions  at  once. 
Autographs  should  be  neatly  pasted  in  an  album.  A  horsehair 
glove  should  bo  used  dry.  “  Agnus  Dei”  means  Lamb  of  God. 

Deetona  BouJi  of  Household  Management  was  given  aw.vy 
with  our  March  number.  Ida  Spencer  ought  to  have  received 
the  1st  part  of  Mis.  Deeton's  Booh  of  Household  Management,  and 
if  she  will  acquaint  ns  with  the  name  of  her  bookseller,  we  will 
have  tho  omission  supplied.  Tho  publishers  of  this  Magazine 
wrote  to  Ida,  but  tho  letter  was  returned,  with  “  Not  known”  at 
Great  Yarmouth. 

S.  R.  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editress  if  she  will  tell  her 
in  the  next  Englisitwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  where  Searle's 
Patent  Earrings  are  to  bo  bought.  She  has  not  seen  the  address 
of  Mr.  Boarle's  shop.  [23,  Bedford-street,  Plymouth.] 

In  answer  to  Miss  Anonymous,  Clara  says — “Pray,  Mr. 
Editor,  allow  mo  to  give  ono  word  of  advice  to  Miss  Anonymous, 
who  is  in  fear  and  trembling  as  to  what  she  shall  say  when  she 
is  asked  if  she  loves.  Lut  her  from  this  time  begin  to  cherish  a 
spirit  of  Christian  hone'ty,  truthfulness,  and  sincerity,  that  when 
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■Qch  an  important  qneition  is  pnt  to  her,  she  may  answer  from 
the  openness  and  depth  of  her  heart.  A  mother's  adrice,  when 
giren  from  a  pare  and  Christian  motive,  is  beyond  price,  and 
ahonld  always  be  highly  esteemed  and  followed;  but  she  who 
advises  her  daughter  from  worldly  motives  to  be  a  coquette,  or, 
what  is  worse,  deceitful,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  mother. 
However,  I  think  this  particular  young  lady  must  have  mistaken 
her  parent's  meaning.  A  yonng  man  will  undoubtedly  despise  a 
girl  who  puts  herself  in  his  way,  or  shows  any  regard  for  him 
before  he  desires  it;  but  when  once  he  has  asked  for  her  love, 
surely,  if  she  feels  she  can  and  does  return  it,  it  is  her  duty  to  tell 
and  sho «  him  so.  Again,  and  only  one  word  more :  diilereut  dis¬ 
positions  demand  different  treatments,  therefore  each  should  try 
to  perfect  her  own  individual  character,  and  sustain  it,  by  which 
means  much  will  be  avoided  that  breeds  contempt  and  un¬ 
happiness  in  this  much-enduring  world.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
for  the  length  of  my  one  word,  when  I  tell  you  that,  although  only 
one  year  Miss  Anonymous's  senior,  I  have  passed  through  some 
bitter  experiences  (through  no  one's  fault  but  my  own)  during  that 
and  previous  ones,  and  would  fain  save  others  from  the  like. 
But  I  am  happy  now,  and  shall  be  happier  still  some  day,  I 
am  snre,  by  carrying  out  those  very  principles  that  I  hare  just 
laid  down." 

Faiby  is  going  to  France,  and  will  be  much  obliged  if  anybody 
will  inform  her  if  English  books  and  music  are  admitted  into  that 
country  duty  free,  also  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  taking  china 
ornaments.  Faiby  would  be  thankful  if  any  correspondent  would 
tell  her  a  way  to  clean  indiarubber  chains.  Faiby  would  like  to 
know  what  the  Editor  thinks  of  her  handwriting.  She  is  not  yet 
thirteen  years  old.  [Handwriting  very  good  indeed. — Eo.] 

Lottie  replies  to  A.  H.  O.,  and  recommends  very  highly  a  book 
likely  to  please  her.  It  is  Jhttironntr's  Manual  of  Paptr  Flower 
Making,  with  correct  patterns  and  instrnctions,  and  can  be  had  at 
205,  Begent-street.  Lottie  found  it  very  nseful,  after  taking  lessons 
in  the  art.  She  adds,  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
Magazine  since  its  first  commencement,  and  cannot  praise  it  too 
highly.  It  is  most  useful  in  a  family.  The  “  Spinnings  in  Town” 
and  the  “  Flower  Gardening"  I  think  admirable.  The  tight- 
lacing  controversy  is  getting  rather  tiresome,  because  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  possessor  of  a  small  waist.  I  should  bo  pleased 
to  see  in  future  numbers  less  attention  given  to  hair-dressing  and 
fancy  bodices.  The  Needlework  Patterns  are  more  to  my  taste. 
Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  on  my  writing  ?  [Very  good.] 

Liveb  Catsup.  Salt  a  good  beef  liver,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel 
that  will  not  crush  it.  Turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  ten  days. 
Then  cut  it  into  small  bits  and  boil  it  in  a  gallon  of  water,  closely 
covered,  until  reduced  to  three  quarts.  Then  strain  through  a 
sieve  and  let  it  settle  till  next  day.  Then  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  ginger,  and  boil  all  till 
reduced  to  three  pints.  Bottle  it  when  cold,  and  keep  it  well 
corked.  Tried  and  approved. 

Maud  Elizabeth  will  be  glad  if  any  correspondent  will  tell 
her  the  best  method  of  fastening  little  boy's  stockings  up  when 
they  wear  knicksrbocker  suits.  Maud  Elizabeth  has  tried  all 
kinds  of  garters  without  success.  Her  boy  is  eight  years  old,  and 
liis  stockings  are  always  loose  upon  his  legs — in  fact,  they  are 
constantly  coming  down,  which  gives  him  a  most  slovenly  appear¬ 
ance.  [Tie  to  the  stays  with  tapes  passed  through  loops  sewn  to 
the  stockings.] 

T.  L.  T.  writes — “Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  say  in  your  next 
number  whether  the  Berlin  Work  Pattern  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Enolishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  is  painted  by  hand 
or  printed  ?  Papa  says  it  is  printed,  and  I  say  it  isn't,  so  we  have 
a  bet  of  half-a-sovereign  about  it.  I  hope  I'm  right.  My  sister 
asks  me  to  say,  ‘Will  yon  pnt  some  Tatting  Patterns  in  yodk 
Magazine  soon  Y  Could  yon  also  put  a  Monogram  for  sewing  on 
pocket-handkerchief — T.  L.  T  ?  Could  you  tell  me  how  to  improve 
my  writing?"  [1.  You  are  right:  the  Palm  Pattern  is  painted 
by  hand ;  no  doubt  papa  will  be  as  pleased  to  lose  as  you  to  win. 
2.  Your  wishes  shall  be  attended  to.  3.  Take  more  time  about  it. } 

E.  S.  says — “I  always  take  in  your  Magazine,  and  as  I  am  a 
good  hand  at  dressmaking  I  look  for  it  with  great  interest  on  the 
first  of  the  month.  This  is  my  excuse  for  troubling  yon  now.  I 


should  be  really  grateful  if,  before  the  season  is  too  for  advanced, 
you  would  give  a  suitable  pattern  for  a  black  silk  cape  or  jacket, 
for  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  wearing  long  dresses,  but  not  a 
full-blown  young  lady,  and  who  requires  a  quiet  style  of  dress. 
The  fashion  of  jackets  has  hitherto  saved  me  much  perplexity  in 
dressing  them  (I  have  two  about  that  age),  but  it  seems  these  will 
not  be  generally  worn,  except  for  morning  toilet,  and  I  do  not 
know  with  what  they  can  bo  replaced  for  girls  at  that  awkward 
age.  I  shall  also  bo  very  glad  to  see  in  your  pages  a  pattern  of 
the  Watteau  or  another  Paletot  something  in  the  same  style, 
fashionable  but  not  exaggerated  either  in  form  or  trimming,  and 
which  would  do  to  wear  next  summer  for  second  best.  I  should 
not  ask  for  these  if  I  did  not  think  such  patterns  would  be  useful 
to  many  another  besides  myself,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if 
you  would  occasionally  give  ns  a  few  hints  as  to  what  might  be 
done  towards  modifying  Bonnets  and  Caps,  to  suit  those  ladies 
who  cannot  get  up  the  extensive  display  of  hair  on  the  summit  of 
which  modern  coiffures  are  perched,  and  whoso  chignons  arc 
therefore  smaller  than  their  heads,  instead  of  larger,  you  would 
be  rendering  a  great  service  to  society.  Now,  I  know,  many  ladies 
are  driven  to  false  hair  because  they  can  get  neither  bonnets  nor 
caps  to  suit  a  moderate  chignon  or  plait  of  hair,  and  at  thirty-five, 
or  even  forty-five,  one  does  not  want  to  resemble  either  one’s 
grandmother  or  one's  daughter.  As  I  am  writing,  I  may  as  well 
say  that  I  think  all  your  patterns  most  excellent,  especially  the 
baby  thiogs,  and  those  I  have  procured  from  Madame  Oonband 
are  equally  nice.  [We  will  attend  to  your  requests.] 

An  Old  Subscbibeb  is  informed  that  she  can  offer  her  work 
in  the  “  Exchange  Column,”  or  advertise  it  in  the  outer  pages  of 
this  Magazine.  Charge  for  advertisements.  Is.  per  line  in  column. 

D.  S.  J.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  any  letter  containing  many 
questions  written  closely  on  one  piece  of  paper.  We  refer  you  to 
the  “  Fashions"  article  and  “  Spinnings  in  Town”  for  May  for 
some  of  the  information  you  require. 

Pbopbiety  asks — 1.  Can  a  man  divorce  his  wife  on  account 
of  her  insanity?  [No.]  2.  May  a  young  lady  accept  a  gentle¬ 
man's  arm  when  not  engaged  to  him  ?  [Yes.]  3.  Should  short 
dresses  or  long  be  worn  for  croquet  parties?  [Short.] 

M.  A.  S.  1.  Cards  are  usually  sent  with  bridecake.  2.  Im¬ 
possible  to  answer  in  these  columns.  3.  See  the  “  Spinnings” 
for  May ;  Jay's  bonnets.  4.  A  bonnet.  5.  The  gentleman  should 
wear  plain  but  light  morning  dress.  In  France  bridegrooms  wear 
evening  dress. 

Maie  wishes  to  know  what  age  a  girl  may  wear  a  chignon. 
[17.]  She  is  twelve  years  old,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  style 
she  ought  to  use  in  dressing  her  hair.  [Wear  it  in  a  net.] 

Peteb  Pabley  informs  J.  M.  B.  that  the  line  to  which  she 
refers,  and  in  which  she  misquotes  “  small"  for  “fine"  is  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  Prior's  poem  of  Henry  and  Emma : — 

“  That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express. 

Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.” 

Jennie.  Yon  are  right :  an  apostrophe  should  be  added. 

A  Subscbibeb  advises  The  Motheb  of  the  Gbaccbi  to  use 
Wheeler  and  Wilson's  lubricating  oil  for  her  sewing-machine,  it 
being  perfectly  free  from  any  disagreeable  scent.  To  be  procured 
at  their  establishment,  139,  Begent-street,  London,  price  9d.  a 
bottle. 

Auebicana.  Yon  can  receive,  regularly,  by  your  own  mails 
and  at  the  ordinary  United  States  tariff,  the  Engushwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Willmer  and 
Bogers,  Agents  for  English  Periodicals,  New  York. 

Gbeen  Sleeve  writes—”  Would  Silkworm  kindly  inform  me 
if  *  Lait  Antcphclique'  is  good  for  sunburn  as  well  as  freckles  ?” 
[Yes  ]  “  Would  Silkworm  also  tell  me  if  the  Algerine  Mantilla 
sho  mentions  is  lace?"  [Yes.]  “If  it  is  I  should  like  one,  but 
do  not  know  where  to  write  to,  or  in  whose  name  to  send  a 
Post  Office  order.”  [Apply  to  Kate  Duffie,  100,  Oxford-street] 
“Among  your  correspondents  I  frequently  see  inquiries  for  a  Wash 
to  change  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour,  I  know  several  cases 
where  <  roy  hair  has  been  restored  by  Bossiter's  Hair-Wash.  It 
is  not  expensive,  and  can  bo  had  of  any  respectable  hairdresser. 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  various  opinions  on  the  Corset  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is,  I  think,  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  reduce  their 
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waiit  two,  three,  or  foar  inches,  after  the  fignre  is  set,  withont 
great  pain  and  injury  to  themselres.  I  have  worn  stays  all  my 
Ufe,  hat  on  account  of  an  illness  when  I  was  twelve  years  old  I 
had  to  wear  very  stiff  stays.  I  used  to  wear  them  jnst  tight 
enough  to  feel  them,  and  withont  any  pain  or  injury  to  myself  my 
fignre  was  formed.  Those  ladies  whose  waists  are  so  small  do  not 
give  their  height  or  the  breadth  they  are  across  the  cheat ;  if  they 
did  that  the  qnestion  would  be  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits,  as 
with  a  narrow  chest  the  waist  is  naturally  in  proportion,  so  they 
can  afford  to  talk  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  inch  waists,  bat  they 
forget  to  mention  the  quantity  of  padding  required  to  show  off 
the  smallness  of  their  waist.  G.  inquires  what  is  to  be  done  with 
a  long  and  wide  riding-skirt.  If,  as  she  seems  to  imply,  it  is 
a  good  one,  I  would  advise  her  to  send  it  to  Messrs.  Nicoll ;  they 
will  alter  it  for  her,  and  make  it  look  like  new.  If  she  tries  her¬ 
self  she  will  find  it  a  most  difficult  affair ;  and  nothing  looks  so 
bad  as  an  ill-made  riding-skirt.  On  no  account  should.  G  put  a 
slit  for  the  pommel,  if  she  values  her  neck.  The  best  riders 
most  fall  sometimes,  and  a  habit  entangled  by  a  slit  with  the 
pommel  might  cause  a  very  serious  accident.  I  idmost  fear  to  take 
op  BO  much  space,  but  if  yon  think  a  few  hints  to  ladies  about  to 
lido  would  be  useful,  I  know,  from  your  uniform  desire  to  benefit 
your  correspondents  and  readers,  yon,  if  you  can,  will  forgive  so 
lor  g  a  letter.  Ladies  in  town  can  generally  go  to  a  riding- school, 
so  I  mast  address  myself  ts  ladies  in  the  country.  First,  always 
let  your  groom  take  your  horse  out  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  him  being  too  fresh.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking 
to  those  who  have  never  ridden  before.  If  there  is  a  heath,  or 
common,  or  a  nice  field  near  the  house,  go  there  every  day  for  a 
month,  and  simply  walk  tor  an  hour ;  by  that  time  yon  will  feel 
more  at  home  in  the  saddle,  you  will  know  how  to  manage  your 
reins,  and  yon  will  be  able  to  keep  your  left  shoulder  well  forward. 
After  a  month’s  walking  canter  once  round  the  field,  the  next  day 
twice,  till  you  feel  at  home,  and  then  with  practice  you  will  ride 
well.  There  is  more  bad  riding  eansed  by  people  wishing  to  d^ 
everything  at  once.  You  see  a  lady  who  has,  perhaps,  ridden  alf 
her  life,  looking,  as  Englishwomen  always  do,  better  on  horseback 
than  anywhere.  You  think  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  get  on 
horseback  to  look  like  her.  Quite  a  mistake.  And,  above  all, 
those  who  are  nervous  should  never  ride.  You  mnst  always  keep 
perfectly  cool.  If  you  are  riding  a  good  horse  he  will  know  as 
well  as  yon  if  you  are  afraid  of  him.  The  season  is  coming  for 
every  one  to  leave  town,  and  a  great  many  Englishwomen  will  be 
at  fashionable  watering-places,  where  there  are  saddle-horses  for 
hire.  Let  me  advise  them,  if  they  cannot  ride,  and  are  not  likely 
to  ride  on  their  return  to  town,  to  avoid,  by  all  means,  a  saddle- 
horse.  The  master  that  will  ride  with  them  has,  perhaps,  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  who  want  to  canter.  The  horse  the  novice  is  on,  of 
coarse,  goes  with  the  rest.  If  she  does  not  fall  off,  she  retnrna 
homo  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  hot,  out  of  temper,  with  every  bone 
aching,  and  if,  as  the  case  usually  is,  the  saddle  is  badly  made,  a 
piece  of  skin  off  on  the  inside  of  her  knee.  The  best  cure  for 
i  that  is  to  bathe  the  place  with  whiskey,  and  put  a  piece  of  white 
I  plaster  on  the  place.  I  trust  the  ladies  will  forgive  me  for 
speaking  so  plainly,  but  I  thought  the  advice  of  one  who  has  been 
among  horses  all  her  life  would  be  acceptable  to  some." 

A  Houbekeepbb  wishes  for  a  good  recipe  for  Plate  Powder 
srithont  mercury  in  it,  as  the  shops  charge  a  shilling  for  about  a 
tablespoonful  instead  of  for  a  pound. 

M.  P.  is  referred  to  the  Fashion  article. 

Annie.  Please  send  name  and  address,  in  order  that  yonr 
Crochet  Patterns  may  be  returned.  We  cannot  fix  prices ;  see  the 
rules  for  sale  of  tatting,  August,  1867. 

“  The  ConsET  and  the  Cbinoline.”  The  volume  so  named, 
and  which  arose  out  of  the  Corset  controversy  commenced  in  these 
columns  some  months  ago,  is  now  ready,  price  7a  6d.  Much  of 
the  correspondence  contained  in  the  Magazine  is  reprinted  there, 
and  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  controversy  this  handsome 
!  volume  will  be  of  great  interest.  The  volume  can  bo  ordered 
throngh  any  bookseller.  If  any  difficnl'y  occurs  in  procuring  it,  a 
I  volume  will  be  forwarded  from  this  office,  post-free,  on  receipt  of 
[[  post-office  order  or  postage-stamps  value  7s.  6J. 

]  C.  L.  writes-  “  In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Emily,  I  beg  to 


inform  her  that  an  Incubator  for  hatching  chickens  by  steam  may 
bo  obtained  of  Mr.  Hack,  183,  Weedington-road,  Kentish  Town, 
London,  N.W.,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  as  to 
rearing.  Mine  answers  exceedingly  well.” 

A.  G.  W.  has  not  sent  her  address.  Please  forward  this  and 
four  shillings  for  the  advertisement. 

One  of  Twenty.  You  can  present  yonr  clergyman  with  a  rich 
flexible  or  armazine  silk  gown  for  about  eight  guineas  and  a  half ; 
a  cassock  to  correspond  will  cost  about  six.  A  rich  silk  Oxford 
hood  will  cost  about  two  pounds.  The  best  of  sermon  cases,  with 
gilt  metal  monograms  and  crosses,  a  guinea.  The  whole  cost 
would  be  under  twenty  pounds.  But  are  you  quite  sure  the 
reverend  gentleman  would  not  rather  that  yon  speut  the  cash  in 
some  really  charitable  work— say  a  treat  for  the  school  children, 
the  school  in  which  you  say  he  is  so  much  interested?  It  would 
be  well  to  think  of  this  matter  before  yon  act  in  it. 

L.  M.  C.  When  Elizabeth  was  Queen  of  England,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  a  letter,  sent  by  a  “swift”  messenger,  would  be  kept 
three  days  on  a  journey  of  sixty  miles.  We  have  changed  all 
that. 

Marianne.  No;  the  body  of  a  deceased  person  cannot  be 
arrested  for  debt. 

Maude  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  will  tell  her  in  the  June  number 
how  to  turn  up  and  fix  the  lining  of  a  dress  so  as  to  leave  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  stuff  between  the  bottom  of  the  dress  and  the 
lining.  [Cut  the  lining  to  fit  the  bottom  of  skirt,  and  tack  it  in 
quite  even ;  afterwards  turn  the  material  over,  and  hem  it  withont 
taking  the  stitches  through.] 

A  Tasmania  Recipe. — Duvicidary  Jam. — Equal  parts  of  apples, 
pears,  and  plums,  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  the  fruit ;  to  be  boiled  for  an  bonr  after  it  simmers  all 
over.  A  slight  flavonring  of  lemon  is  an  improvement,  either 
with  lemon-peel  cut  fine  or  the  juice. 

An  Old  Glasgow  Subscriber  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  would  in 
some  future  number  kindly  give  her  some  patterns  of  Algerian 
Figures,  such  as  was  given  for  the  Bretonne  Jacket,  but  larger. 
She  embroidered  a  most  beautiful  cushion  from  the  patterns  given 
for  that  jacket,  and  having  seen  some  work  in  the  same  style  since 
finishing  it,  would  like  very  much  to  try  something  new.  She  begs 
also  to  express  her  thanks  for  the  many  Patterns,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  and  of  which 
she  has  been  able  to  take  advantage.  Indeed,  but  for  yonr  valu¬ 
able  Magazine,  she  feels  she  would  be  completely  ignorant,  in  a 
manner,  of  aU  that  is  new,  beautiful,  and  fashionable. 

Martingale  (Geelong,  Victoria)  writes — “  In  several  of  the 
recent  novels  and  magazines  mention  is  made  of  ladies  spurring 
their  horses ;  and  in  an  account  of  some  of  the  French  watering- 
places,  it  was  remarked  of  the  ladies  who  rode,  that  the  habit  was 
short  enough  to  show  a  neat  little  boot,  generally  adorned  with  a 
spur,  which  the  French  ladies  were  not  at  all  sparing  in  the  use 
of.  Is  it  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  wear  spurs  either  when  hunting 
or  for  road  or  park  riding,  or  would  a  lady  doing  so  he  considered 
'fast'  or  unladylike?  ^Vhat  is  the  most  suitable  description  of 
f-pur  for  a  lady  to  wear  ?  and  what  hoots  should  be  used  with 
spurs?  Does  not  the  intervention  of  the  habit  frequently  prevent 
the  horse  feeling  (he  spur  ?  and  how  is  this  remedied  ?  Is  it  true 
that  in  England  ladies'  horses  are  generally  trained  by  females, 
who  teach  them  the  pretty  prancing  style  in  which  ladies’  horses 
are  generally  depicted  in  the  illustrated  periodicals,  by  keeping 
them  tightly  curbed  with  powerful  bits,  whilst  unseen  beneath  tho 
skirt  they  spur  them  without  scruple  until  the  showy  action  is  pro¬ 
duced  ?  In  The  IJabit  and  the  Uorse  it  is  objected  that  profes- 
^ional  females  are  generally  disposed  to  use  too  much  severity  in 
training  horses ;  and  one  would  think  that  the  obJ->'t’'>i>  not 
without  reason  if  the  description  of  the  spurs  that  they  wvCr,  and 
(ho  severity  with  which  they  use  them,  given  by  a  man  here  who 
has  been  a  groom  in  a  large  Loudon  is  correct.  He  said 

that  the  points  of  the  spurs  used  by  the  females  who  train  ladies’ 
horses  arc  frequently  more  than  half-an-inch  in  length,  and  sharp 
as  needles,  and  that  ho  had  seen  a  horse  that  would  not  face  the 
lightly-held  curb  sparred  until  the  blood  was  dropping  from  its 
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■ide,  bat  still  the  rider  continaed  to  spar  until  at  last  she  made 
the  horse  canter  off ;  and  that  when  they  were  training  the  horses 
or  exhibiting  them  for  sale,  it  was  generally  necessary  to  nse  a 
sponge  to  remore  the  blood  from  their  sides  ;  and  that  it  was  a 
very  common  thing  for  even  well-trained  ladies'  horses  to  bear 
marks  of  a  spar  after  an  ordinary  ride  in  the  park.  Having  a 
short  time  ago  to  escort  a  yoang  lady  to  join  a  large  riding-party, 
as  soon  as  she  had  moanted  her  horse,  and  whilst  I  was  ar¬ 
ranging  her  habit,  she  gave  me  a  very  pretty  little  spur,  and  re¬ 
quested  me  to  buckle  it  on  her  boot,  saying  it  had  been  sent  to  her 
from  England ;  and  as  the  horse  she  was  then  riding  had  been 
always  accustomed  to  spurs,  and  bad  been  rather  sluggish  and 
self-willed  when  she  had  ridden  it  on  one  or  two  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  she  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  try  whether  a 
spur  on  a  lady's  heel  would  produce  such  an  improvement  in  a 
horse  as  the  friend  who  had  sent  it  to  her  asserted.  Of  coarse  I 
at  once  did  as  I  was  requested— though  for  a  lady  to  wear  a  spur 
was  to  me  rather  a  novel  idea — and  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at 
the  sharpness  and  great  length  of  the  five  points  with  which  it  was 
provided.  But  any  doubt  os  to  the  advantage  to  a  lady  of  a  spur 
—concealed,  too,  as  it  is— was  soon  removed,  for  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  end  of  the  ride  the  horse  exhibited  an  amount 
of  animation  most  unusual  in  Australian  horses,  to  the  great  sur¬ 
prise  of  others  of  the  party  (most  of  whom  were  ladies),  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  suspicion  of  the  stimulant  that  was  being 
secretly  applied,  and  I  think  with  a  frequency  in  which  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  rider  was  far  more  considered  than  the  comfort  of  the 
horse,  as  the  lady  remarked  to  me  that  the  horse  only  went  nicely 
whilst  be  felt  the  spur,  and  that  he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  it 
at  all  unless  she  kept  it  pressed  to  his  side,  owing,  she  thought,  to 
the  skirt  getting  in  the  way.  In  the  evening  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  morning's  ride ;  and  the  young  lady  alluded  to 
having  been  greatly  complimented  on  her  graceful  riding,  and  the 
showy  action  of  her  horse,  admitted  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  spur  which  she  had  worn  that  day  for  the  first  time,  and  she 
said  she  was  so  pleased  with  the  effect  of  it  that  she  should  always 
use  one  in  future.  Daring  the  conversation  the  matters  referred 
to  in  this  letter  were  mentioned,  and  most  of  the  other  ladies  said 
they  should  try  a  spur  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  they  requested 
me  to  write  this  letter.  Any  information  or  hints  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  a  considerable  number  of  your  Australian  readers, 
who  would,  however,  much  prefer  the  actual  experiences  of  ladies 
to  opinions  formed  from  books.  A  Youxa  Bxboket  writes  in 
your  columns  that  gentlemen  admire  small  waists  even  if  they  are 
the  result  of  tight-lacing ;  and  I  confess  that  I  think  that  there 
uo  few  gentlemen  whose  admiration  of  ‘  a  handsome  woman  on  a 
iiandsome  horse'  would  be  in  any  way  lessened  by  the  thought 
that  the  pretty  prancing  and  curvettiug  was  due  to  the  uuper- 
oeived  movements  of  the  rider's  heel,  and  that  the  fair  lady,  by 
the  frequent  sharp  touches  of  her  stinging  little  spur,  *  provoked 
the  caper  that  she  seemed  to  chide.' " 

An  Oij>  Subscriber  sends  Directions  for  Knitting  Two  Stock¬ 
ings  at  Once.  Materials:  4  needles,  2  balls  of  yarn.  Cast  on 
.190  stitches,  using  the  balls  alternately,  thus :  1st  stitch,  1st  boll ; 
2nd  stitch,  ‘2nd  boll ;  3rd  stitch,  Ist  ball ;  4tb  stitch,  2ud  ball ; 
proceed  as  for  an  ordinary  stocking.  When  finished,  one  stocking 
will  be  found  inside  the  other.  1  fear  your  correspondents  will  be 
disappointed  if  they  expect  to  save  either  time  or  labour.  The 
knitting  takes  twice  as  long  as  one  stocking,  and  is  very  heavy ; 
any  mistake  is,  of  course,  doubly  tiresome  to  rectify.  I  myself 
think  the  invention  only  serves  to  show  that  it  is  no  saving  of  time 
to  try  and  do  two  things  at  once. 

Alix  writes — “  Can  you  give  me  some  information  respecting 
widow's  mourning  suitable  for  a  lady  in  moderate  circumstauccsf 
It  will  be  the  third  month  when  your  next  number  appears. 
Will  a  short  dress  trimmed  with  crape  be  allowable  ?  Can  you 
give  any  pattern  or  instructions  respecting  crape  trimming? 
When  may  white  petticoats  be  worn,  and  of  what  shape  and  ma¬ 
terial  should  an  upper  garment  be  made  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer  7  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  encroaching  with  so  many 
questions.  I  generally  find  all  I  want  in  your  invaluable  Maga- 
aine.  I  am  wearing  Mr.  Searle's  earrings.  I  tie  a  silk  thread, 
half-a-yard  in  length,  from  one  to  the  other- this  passes  over  the 


chignon.  When,  from  change  of  temperature,  the  ear  sometimes 
does  not  hold  the  earring,  then  the  silk  prevents  it  falling  and 
being  lost.  I  adopted  this  plan  after  losing  one,  and  it  is  no 
trouble.  Mr.  Seorle  sends  the  earrings  in  a  little  box  in  exchange 
for  stamps,  and  printed  patterns  if  requested."  [If  Aux  lives  in 
the  country  she  can  wear  a  short  dress  trimmed  with  crape. 
White  petticoats  may  be  worn  in  six  months.  A  pretty  silk 
mantle,  tight  fitting,  may  be  worn.  It  should  be  trimmed  with 
crape,  and  a  crape  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  should  be  worn  over  ib 
The  fichu  will  be  useful  for  wearing  over  a  crape  dress  in  the 
summer.] 

Laura.  The  glove-fitting  corsets  are  sold  at  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  and 
21s.  The  Silkworm  will  execute  any  commissions  for  ladies, 
who  must  send  real  name  and  address  to  her,  care  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster-row. 
Laura  is  referred  to  her  “  Spinnings"  in  this  number  for  the 
information  she  requires. 

To  THE  Lady  Inquiring  for  a  Quern  on  Grinding  Mill, 
D.  D.  B.  writes — “I  have  observed  in  the  Englishwoman’s 
Magazine  for  April  an  inquiry  about  querns  or  grinding  mills. 
I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Kergord,  in  Zetland.  On  my 
property  there  were  originally  thirty-two  -nafer-driven  querns  or 
grinding  mills,  pretty  similar  to  that  figured  by  Mrs.  Beeton.  I 
built  a  large  three-story-bigh  meal  and  barley  mill,  driven  by 
water,  and  this  superseded  the  small  water  mills,  not  only  on  my 
own  property,  but  on  that  of  my  neighbour  lairds.  However, 
most  of  the  tenants  have  still  within  their  houses  Viruf-querns,  for 
re-grinding  the  meal  when  they  want  to  make  finer  fiour  of  it 
One  of  these,  I  dare  say,  may  be  had.  It  could  bo  shipped  from 
Lerwick  to  Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh,  and  thence  sent  by  sea  or  by 
railway  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  aware  what  the 
cost  might  be,  but  I  purpose  going  to  Shetland  (or  Zetland,  as  the 
Aborigines  prefer  to  call  it)  soon,  and  could  ;.bcn  inquire;  but 
meantime  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  you  would  be  willing 
to  go  for  a  more  cariosity." 

M.  C.  AND  Viennese  Corsets.  A  Widower  writes — “I 
imagine  from  what  M.  C.  says  that  she  imports  Corsets,  and  I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  Viennese  Corsets  are  better  than  those 
of  Paris,  or  whether  she  moans  only  to  say  that  the  figures  of  the 
Austrian  ladies  are  better  than  the  Freueh.  I  wish  also  to  know 
what  is  the  price  of  the  Viennese  Corsets,  as  perhaps  after  awhile 
I  may  desire  to  get  some  for  my  daughters.  I  should  be  glad  also 
to  know  (if  she  will  not  consider  me  impertinent)  whether  she  is 
married  or  not,  and  if  married,  whether  she  has  had  daughters 
whose  figures  have  been  formed  under  her  own  superintendence ; 
as,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  it  would  add  very  much  to  the 
weight  of  what  she  says.  I  go  with  her  entirely  in  opinion,  as  I 
have  always  been  an  admirer  of  small  waists,  and  thought  most 
of  those  ladies  who  practised  tight-laeing.  I  may  say  also  that  I 
have  worn  stays  myself  made  after  the  model  of  those  worn  by 
ladies,  and  that  when  I  did  so  I  carried  the  practice  of  tight- 
lacing  to  the  extreme,  and  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  so, 
and  that  I  never  should  have  given  it  up,  but  that  I  was  persuaded 
to  do  BO  by  my  wife.”  [Will  M.  C.  forward  full  address  ?] 

Unhappy  One.  Your  case  is  hard,  and  your  husband  incon¬ 
siderate.  Of  course,  being  settled  upon  yourself,  your  own  is  your 
own.  If  be  ventures  on  his  absurd  threat — groundless  as  you 
say  it  is — it  would  certainly  be  dealing  quid  pro  quo  to  deal  with 
him  as  the  subject  of  the  following  paragraph  was  dealt  with  by 

Ids  outraged  lady: — Mk.  John  It - ,  a  Cheshire  tradesman, 

recently  had  occasion  to  separate  from  his  vrife,  and  by  way  of 
making  the  fact  known  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  be  sent  an 
advertisement  to  a  district  paper,  stating  in  the  usual  formula 
that  he  would  not  thenceforward  “be  responsible  for  any  debt  or 
debts  which  his  wife  might  contract.”  In  the  current  issue  of  the 
same  newspaper  the  following  indignant  rejoinder  appears : — “  I, 

Sarah  Ann  11 - ,  the  wife  of  J.  It - ,  never  did  contract  any 

debts  in  my  husband’s  name.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  paid  s 
great  many  of  his  debts,  and  also  had  to  clothe  and  provide  for 

him. —  Signed,  Sarah  Ann  R - ."  At  the  same  time,  if  it  be 

possible,  agree  to  agreement.  It  were  far  more  to  your  happiness 
to  separate  than  to  live  as  you  say  you  have  been  living  for  the 
last  fifteen  months.  It  is  possible  to  agree  to  differ. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Especially  compiled  for  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Mag.\zine. 

THE  FBICE  OF  AN  INSERTION  OP  A  BIRTH,  MARRIAGE,  OR  DEATH,  IS  ONE  SHILLING. 


February  13. 

CxnCXsnANK,  wife  of  O.  H.,  LiCttt  ItC.,  Ahmoil' 
oug^r,  n«>nib«y. 

Tilly,  wife  of  Cept,  S3rd  Regt,  AMeerghur,  Nimer, 
India. 

February  27. 

KKMr^^ox,  wife  of  M.,  Btreillj*  N.  W.  Province*, 
India. 

February  28. 

Cow.iX,  wife  of  Samuel,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
March  2. 

Kkib,  wife  of  Capt,  A.C.C^  Ferosepore,  Punjaub. 
March  9. 

Lillet,  wife  of  John,  Sandgatc,  «li7/6ern. 

S{arch  la 

LoirnDRX,  wife  of  Lleut.-Governor,  Belize,  Dritifh 
Hondura*. 

SwiNiiuE,  wife  of  Capt.,  Rifle  Brigade,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

March  12. 

Brooke,  wife  of  Wiiiiain,  Rangoon,  Britiah  Durmah. 
WoODKoOFK,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  It.,  King  WUlium’a 
Town,  South  Africa. 

March  13. 

Last,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  II.,  Palamcuttah,  South  India. 
March  It). 

Farmer,  wife  of  W.  L.,  16th  Lancers,  Bangalore, 
Madras. 

March  22. 

0QlPriTU9,  wife  of  Frederick  T.,  Bishop's  Clecvo. 

JforrA  23. 

WIL.S05.  wife  of  Rev.  O.  £.,  Llnthwaito,  near  Hud* 
dersficld. 

March  26. 

Howe,  wife  of  Rev.  John,  Everton  Brow,  Liverpool.  • 
AfarrA  27. 

CowEX,  wife  of  R.  W..  Daiston,  Carlisle. 

Jkfeeky,  wife  of  G.  A.,  Easlbotinte. 

HomiA.v,  wife  of  Capt.  F.,  Toddington  Park,  Bed* 
fordshire. 

Steel,  wife  of  T.  Dyne,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
March  28. 

COTTELL,  wife  of  O.  L.,  Norfoik  House,  Bayswatcr. 
Oraxt,  wife  of  'riioB.  (p.,  Gosport. 

Jokes,  Lady  E.  1.,  7,  Wiinpo1e*sL,  Cavend{sh*st|uare. 
March  29. 

Bawkeb,  wife  of  0.  C.,  Llandudno,  North  Wales. 
Kkohk,  wife  of  N.,  of  Madeira,  at  Dresden. 

Lakodon,  wife  of  A.  W.,  26,  Lansdowue*crctcent, 
Notting-hill. 

XK'110l.sox,  wife  of  E.  A.,  Lewes. 

Oblrichs,  Mrs.,  Addiscombe,  Surey. 

Palmer,  wife  of  Charles  M.,of  Grinkle  Park,  York* 
shire,  at  Upper  Bronk*street,  Ornsvenor-sejuare. 

PiRiB,  wife  of  Alexander,  Htonyw(¥>d. 

Wtmax,  wife  of  E.  F.,  64,  8t.  JohnVpark,  Upper 
Holloway. 

March  30. 

Batidsok,  wife  of  Capt  A.  II.,  R.n.A.,  Mean  Meer, 
Punjab. 

lAi'.xbBBa,  wife  of  W.  F.,  Rolgate. 

Twist,  wire  of  George  Francis,  33,  Bh>omflold*strcet, 
Upper  Weatboume-terrace. 

Tablet,  wife  of  8.,  66,  Koman*roa(1,  Holloway. 
Williams,  wife  of  Major  W.  M.,  Trichlnopoly. 

AfurrA  31. 

Babkbr,  wife  of  .T.  E..  Tile  Orange,  near  Rotherham. 
Tiiobmb,  w  Ife  of  Cliarlcs  A.,  ILN.,  Fleetwood. 

April  2. 

At-LDEX,  wife  of  W.  It,  of  Tottenliara,  MiddtcMX,  at 
Caracal,  Venezuela. 

April  3. 

Cbattbll,  wife  of  Mr.  Geo.,  Heymoor-etreet 
April  S. 

Qlyx,  wife  of  Llcat.-CoL  R.  T.,  1st  Battn.  24th  BcgL, 

Malta. 

April  It. 

Aouilab.  Mrs.,  17,  Otouee8teT*creaceQt 
Cole,  wife  of  Rev.  Edward  Maule,  at  Wetwang. 

Day,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.,  Benshani,  Gateshead. 

DI7KK,  wife  of  George,  Newcastle-on*Tyna. 

Hammokd,  wife  of  C.  W.,  Ipswich. 

Hankby,  wife  of  Rev.  Montagu.  Hampstead. 

Holmes,  wife  of  Edvard,  MoseWy,  Worcestershira. 
iOBPAK,  wife  of  LleoL-<?ol.,  34th  Regt.  Suuthsea. 
UlVBOBUVB,  wife  of  Charles,  Downe,  Kent. 

Hokbo,  wife  of  Ja*.,  37,  Glottceeter*et.,  Ilelgrare*n1. 
OCoKOB,  wife  of  Major  Roes,  late  17th  Pout,  Tbonon, 
Haute  MToie,  France. 

^Bbcival,  wife  (rf  Rev.  J.,  Clifton,  tA«  child  eurvived 
oftedetyamiu. 

SCHEiDEi.,  wife  of  A.,  32,  Northampton*parlL 
Stkbs,  wife  of  T.  H.,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 
lOLBSiAt,  wife  of  C.  M.,  Lewisham. 

April  12. 

Babxktt,  wife  of  F.,  Easton  Lodge.  Norfolk. 
ElBKicorr,  wife  of  Capt.  B.  D.,  R.M.,  Woolwieh. 

Eob,  wife  of  Stephen,  20,  <^ueenM>orottfh*ttiTace. 


Lkmox,  wife  of  Rev.  John,  Clifton. 

Ll'CKOC'K,  wife  111  Uev.  H.  At.,  Newnham,  Cambridge. 
Ma('KEXZIk,  wife  of  lugleby,  Hldmouth. 

Milbank,  Lady  Susan  Godolpiiiii,  Bury  SU  Edmund's, 
the  child  iurrtvedafew  minuier  only. 

Moklev,  wife  of  the  Kev.  G.,  Hever,  Kent 
8HELMEKDIXK,  wife  of  Ben,  Eccles. 

Weir,  wife  of  Archibald,  Malvern. 

Apfil  13. 

Bridok,  Mrs.  Frank,  Alfred*r>ad,  Acton. 

Cole,  wife  of  Sydney,  Norwood,  Middlesex. 
Ckookenoex,  wife  of  1.  A..  8hooter’**hill*road. 
Divek,  wife  of  Dr.  E.,  Warliiigharo,  Surrey. 

K.nkauht,  wife  of  Kev.  Uichard  W.,  Brighton. 

Fox,  wife  of  Thomas,  Wellington,  Somerset. 
Gutierrez,  wife  of  Don  Carlos,  Warren  House, 
Tufnel*park. 

Hill,  wife  of  C.,  Henbuiy  Hill,  Gloucestershire. 
MaCDO.vald,  wife  of  C.  C.,  32.  lh>lsize*purk. 

MeaKKS,  wife  of  Mr.,  Blyth  Hill,  prematurely,  the 
child  turrired  afev)  hour*  only. 

Owen,  wife  of  Captain,  R.M.,  Brockhnrst,  near 
Alverstuke. 

Potts,  wife  of  L  Hutton.  Bedale. 

Prick,  wife  of  Chus.  J.,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Prince,  wife  of  A..  9,  CUfCon-gardcnH,  Maida-hill. 
KOHEBTS,  wife  of  CliNS.  C.,  8all>  mount,  co.  KihUra 
BTEITZ,  wife  of  W.  Upper-park-road,  Haverstock- 
liill,  the  chiltl  did  not  lurcice. 

Warkex,  wife  of  Ernest,  Epsom. 

White,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  A.,  at  Northborough. 

April  14. 

CoOAX,  wife  of  J.,  Windsor,  prematurely,  rf«7/^/0rn. 
Collier,  wife  of  Herbert,  Pau,  Basses  Pyruavea 
CoUFLAXD,  Mrs.,  43,  Prince 's-gurdeus. 

Bvans,  wife  of  Daniel  John,  Stamford. 

Grantham,  wife  of  11.  L.,  Ilounsiow. 

Law.so.x,  wife  of  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bart.,  Urayton,  Carlisle. 
MaY.XAKO,  wife  of  W.  P.,  Greenwich. 

Gi.iVKicsox,  wife  of  Richard,  37,  Glouccstcr*square, 
llyde*|»ark. 

Scorr,  wife  of  Robert  Chaa,  Surgeon  I1.M.S.  Irre* 
sistible,  Southampton. 

Turner,  wife  of  J.  K.,  'riie  Afali,  Chlawick. 

Ward,  wife  of  Joim  F.,  32,  Kensitigton-M|unre. 
WHirriX,  Mra.  George,  Tne  Waldrons,  Croydon. 

April  16. 

Bixoiiam,  wife  of  T„  26,  Q  teen's*gdna,  Bayswatcr. 
BLADE:i,  wife  of  Howland  Hill,  Syilcuham. 

BOL'CH,  wife  of  John,  Bickiey,  Kent. 

Clarke,  wife  of  J.  Sirachan,  at  Ashwicko  Grange, 
Oloucesterhire. 

Cliftox-Bkowne,  wife  of  L.,  Bclsizc-road,  St 
John'**wood. 

Ck.vke,  wife  of  W.  Hamilton,  14,  Gloucestor-S4|uare. 
Fox,  wife  of  C.  Douglas.  Ostnaston  Manor,  lK*iiiy. 
lIuL’SSEMAYXEbi'  UoL'LAV,  wifeof  Ucv.  J.,  Wiuehciter. 
How,  wife  of  E.  Henry,  Sunbury. 

Liciitkxkcro,  wife  of  (ieor^>,  47.  Finshury-square. 
bTRK.iTFElLD,  wife  of  II.  D.,  Chiddingstone,  pretiui* 
turely,  the  child  iurviretl  a  few  hourt  only. 

Apnl  16. 

Freeland,  wife  of  Anthony  Wood,  Dorset-place. 
ObaiIAME,  wife  of  A.  II.,  llothwell,  near  Glasgow. 
GURNEY,  wifeof  Kev.  A.,  Wribbeuhall,  Ucwrdiey. 
llOARK,  wife  of  Francis,  Tranhy. 

Johnston,  wife  of  T.  Gwinaell,  Eltham. 

JONEa,  wife  of  Capt  llowel  L.,  ItA.,  Woolwich. 

Low,  wife  of  Lieut  C.  It,  II. M. 'a  Indian  NaVy,  11,  St 
Mark's*crescent,  Noiing-hilL 
Morgan,  wifeof  the  Kev.  Francia  H.,  Guisborough. 
OLDFIELD,  wife  of  H.  A.,  Bengal  Medical  Service, 
Cumberland-lerrace,  N.W. 

SiMPHON,  wife  of  £.  11.,  23,  Neville*at,  Onalow'-gdna 
Toynbee,  wife  of  Capt  J.,  Oaklleid,  Erith. 

April  17. 

BOUMrilKEY,wlfe  of  J.,of  Liverpooi,  at  Acton,  if iV/Aem. 
Coventry,  wife  of  W.,  Sherridge  Lodge,  nr.  Malvern. 
FkamitoN,  w  ife  of  K.  C.,  Chiudesley*roa<l.  Bantsbury. 
IIoYktkd.  wife  of  Rev.  Jaa  Douglas,  Torquay. 

LamR,  wife  of  Archibald  Douglas,  Mortlaka 
Lia>YD,  Ludy  Frances,  Oswestry. 

8T.  JoilN-MiLDMAT,  Mrs.  Edmond,  8t  Ooorge'a- 
square,  IMmllc«>. 

8iM,  wife  of  Capt  E.  C.,  RE.,  Spike  Island,  Corit 
Harbour. 

Stevenson,  wife  of  W.  J.,  Overton-road,  Brixton. 
^prif  18. 

Ashley,  wife  of  Dr.,  l^dbroke-equare,  Kensington* 
park*gardena 

Chapman,  Mra  W.  Hay,  Doverhlge. 

Co<H'li,  wife  of  the  late  Capt  Arthur  R.,  16th  lUgt., 
Pai  k  House,  Guernsey,  pffmafMrWy,  the  child  turriced 
m  few  hour$  onlu. 

Bykyn,  wife  of  W.,  Hampton  Wick. 

Orimston,  wife  of  Major  O.  A.,  Yeatton,  near  Lyming* 
ton,  Hanta 

Hayward,  wife  of  C.  F..  Montagne-st,  Rasaell-sq. 
tisBORN,  wife  of  £.  B.,  The  Avenue,  Twickenham. 
Shipman,  wife  of  Wnt,  The  Grove.  Camberwell. 
STROUD,  wife  of  Captain  IL  W.,  63Td  Kegt,  Coleraine 
House,  Dublin. 

Waltbk,  wife  of  II.  F.,  Papplewiek  Hall,  Kotta 
Wood,  wife  of  C.,  Smlth*aq.,  Weeunlnster,  oiilibom. 
April  19. 

ANNAND,  wifeof  Rev.  A.W.,  Roade,  Northamptonshire. 
BoSANQUBT,  wife  of  Percival,  Southgate. 

Hroomb,  Mra  R.  T.,  Highbury  New*park. 

CARNBOIB,  wife  of  A.,  tjneen  s*road,  St  John't-wood. 
Crawlxt,  wife  of  0.  B.,  Fitxroy  Uvuw,  lUgbgala 


Gkantiiam,  wife  of  F.  It,  late  Captain  46th  Rejt., 
ScawThy,  Lincolnshire. 

Smyth,  wife  of  Colonel  II.«  Dorriogton,  Wllta 
SPKNCK,  wife  of  Robert,  Junr,  St  8tephcu't*road, 
Westboiinie-park,  prematurely,  etiUhom. 
Wateriiol'.se,  w  ife  of  Alfred,  mow  CavcndUb*streut, 
Portland-placo. 

April  20. 

Bayms,  wife  of  T.  Whitmore,  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey. 
Blyth,  wife  of  E.  K.,  Uuoklanil-crescent  llampstua.l. 
Ciit'Rcii,  wife  of  the  Kuv.  A.,  The  Crescent,  Ciuphuui* 
cimiinon. 

D.ttRYMPLE,  wife  of  W.  C.y  Rickerton*rd.,  Ilighgale. 
Finlay,  wife  of  Jaini*s,  Seucombo,  Cheshire. 

GaKRATT,  wife  of  J.  Sheridan,  Lorrimoro*equarei. 
IIKATIK.-OTR,  Mrs.  Gilbert  V.,  SUmford. 

K.and.vll,  61ta  E.  J.,  Murtimor*road. 

April  21. 

BAlinr.R,  wife  of  A.  II.,  College*hil1,  Highbury. 

Briti:,  wife  of  Kov.  Lloyd  S.,  Darrington,  liri/ii,  a  ton 
and  daughter. 

KnU.V,  Hon.  Mra  R.  Ilcnloy,  Cotgrave-placc.  Notta 
KM'LIN,  wife  of  J..  Kversholt'SL,  <)akley-s4|uare. 
Kvax.s,  wife  of  Capt.  it  F.,  K.G.6I.,  Wateringbuiy. 
Fletcher,  Mra  Albert,  Dcnmark-hill,  Camberwell. 
Gillott,  wife  of  G.  11.,  Addison*gardcns,  Soutli 
Kensington. 

Glover,  w  iie  of  W.  It,  Hutles*st,  Cavendlsh-sqnnrc. 
Martyn,  wile  of  the  Uev.  Charles  J.,  Lausdowuo* 
place,  Chclienhanu 

Rouin,  wife  of  T.  S.,  late  Capt,  64th  Regt,  Jersc>y. 
SCAKAUANUA,  Mra  G.  K..  Worth.  Sussex. 

STEWARD,  widow  of  the  late  F.  Yorke,  Royal  Avenue* 
terrace,  Chelsea. 

Stokes,  wife  of  Jaa  J.,  raradlse*strect  Rotherhithe. 
Wallace,  wife  of  it  O.,  late  Lieut  82ud  Regt 
April  22. 

:  Gordon,  wife  of  John,  Chelslicld,  Kent 
Pererdy,  wife  of  Ward,  U|ipt‘r  Uanisbury*strcet 
Sci'DAMORE,  wife  of  Colonel,  Boulogne. 

STANLEY,  wife  of  Heur>’,  Fornliam  St  Martin's,  Bury 
St  Eilmund'a 

UuwiCK,  wifo  of  3.  J.,  St  John'a*hill,  Battersea 
Aprd  23. 

BerE-SFOBD,  wife  of  Denis  W.  Pack. 

Cooi'ER,  wife  of  Samuel,  of  Chupra  Strum,  Bengal, 
at  Southend,  prematur^y,  ttilUiom. 

OWYNNE,  wife  of  Cot,  Oiangrwynv. 

Jonas,  wife  of  II.,  Wobuni-placc,*Kuaaell*tquar<‘. 
6Ikad,  wife  of  Alfred,  Leinster*square,  Hyde*park. 
MtcKLBTllW'AlT,  wife  of  Richard,  Barnsley. 
Newberry,  wife  of  11.  J.,  Southend*road,  Lewisham. 
Sano.STER,  wife  of  J.,  Park-road,  Haverstock-hill. 

I  ScovELL,  wife  of  Capt  E.  J.,  96th  Kegt,  Ebury-sircet 
'  Taylor,  wife  of  Joseph,  9.  Angell-park,  Brixton. 

I  Wake,  wifeof  Martin,  Jun.,  Norfolk-crescent,  Hydc- 
\mxk,  prematurely, otilUiom. 

'  Woodward,  wifeof  Rev.  John,  Montrose. 

April  21 

Grenfell,  wife  of  E.  F.,  Rugby. 

,  Mildmay,  Mra  Bingham,  Uerkeley-sqnare. 

I  Kolus,  wife  of  A.  It,  Up|»er  Grove-Une,  Camberwell. 
SrMrsoN,  wifeof  Uev.  F.  G.,  Canterbury. 

Sinclair,  wife  of  W.  H.,  Hrading,  Isle  of  Weight 
Tuumbon,  wife  of  Uev.  James,  Frycru  Barnet 
April  2A 

Amoa,  wife  of  Rev.  J.,  Paragon,  New  Kenl-road. 
AABt’RY,  wife  of  Charles  Jolin.  Broxbourne. 

UaknakD,  wife  of  C.  B.  G.,  of  Scarborough,  at  Albh);;* 
street,  llyde-park,  ttiUborn. 

Bokvky,  wife  of  Sir  Thoa  II.  Crawley,  Bart.,  Flaxley. 
Cuot'EK,  wife  of  George,  New  Barnet 
Di'kk,  wifeof  Rev.  W.,  St  Vlgvana,  near  Arbroa:!!, 
Scotland. 

FakRant,  6Ira.  R.,  Mariville,  Llandudno. 

Fo.htkii,  wife  of  W.  S.,  Lower  lh*rkcley**treet 
Ilow.vRD,  wife  of  II.  P.,  Manor-terrace,  Hackney. 
LiNoTON,  Mra  Walter,  Rusaell-road,  Kensington. 

M  AK.HIIALL,  wife  of  A.  W.,  Hartford,  Hunta 
SMI  1  11,  wife  of  Dudley  R.,  CNester*«quare. 

SMITH,  wifeof  Rev.  U.,  at  TeOstoue  Delamere,  Here* 
fonUhire. 

Stevens,  wife  of  James,  Clapham-common. 

AprU  26. 

Brackenbury,  wife  of  Captain  Henry,  4th  Do;>ot 
Battalion,  Colchester. 

FABBRicorn,  wife  of  B.,  Rt  George's-oquare. 
Findlay,  wifeof  James,  llcminnd,  Mid-Lolhlan. 
IIAKINUTON,  wife  of  Richard,  llauwcll. 

Hopkins,  wife  of  Rev.  H.  G.,  Cheltenham. 

Kealy,  wife  of  J  W.,  Whitiiioad's-grove,  Chelsea 
Knioh  r,  wife  of  James  S.,  liuinstead. 

Moseley,  wife  of  J.  K.,  Kingsw*ear,  Devon. 

Ranki.N,  Mra  Alfred  M.,  Sutton,  Easex. 

Keynold.h,  wifo  of  fhlw’ard,  Yarnoouth. 

Home,  Mra  Frederick,  Page-street,  Westminster 
SllARPB,  wife  of  J.  C.,  Riclimond. 

Somkuvillk,  wifo  of  S.,  Porcbester-square. 

SPKNCK,  wife  of  C.,  Pairfteld,  near  Liverpool 
SrKWART,  wife  of  George,  Laaaduwuc-road,  Ken* 
slQgtoo*park. 

Tt'RNKB,  wife  of  Rev.  George  Hear}’,  Burtington*road, 
W  estbMnie-  -pa  rk. 

Wrioiit,  wifu  of  W.,  of  rrlnce'i*sqaare,  WaterforJ, 
Hcrifo^hlre. 

April  V. 

ARCiiBOLn,  wife  of  Ralph  8.,  Mildmaypark,  Stoke 
Newington. 

Baylby,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Raleigh  Honae,  Brixton. 
Cameron,  wifeof  J.  D.,  lleoburtt,  Woodchureli,  Kent 
Cross,  wife  of  A.  C.,  Brighton. 
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wife  of  C  O.,  Crewkeme.  Somereet. 

FOKBES,  wife  of  C.  C.,  Rt  PeulVroad,  I'atnden'tq. 
Haworth,  wife  of  Frederick,  rerit,  «lt/'6erf». 

HayDBH,  wife  of  Henrr  K..  St  Leonard'H-uu-Sea. 
HOKRTMAif,  wife  of  John,  Jun.,  GImrow. 

I^IRD,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  BirkenheedL 
Last,  wife  of  Rol)eit,  Alderton  Hell,  Suffolk. 

Major,  wife  of  Charles  M.,  Crovdon. 

Mathew,  wife  of  £.  W.,  Wenn.  Camarvonshiro. 
North,  wife  of  Geo.  F.,  Jon.,  Hove. 

WiOAV,  wife  of  Frederick,  East  Sheen. 

April  29. 

Bacon,  wife  of  FrancU,  Jun.,  Foreet-hill. 

Bensted,  Mra  Henry jJjon^eld-conrt  KenL 
Davies,  wife  of  Rev.  D.  George,  Monmouth. 

EXHAM,  wife  of  Robert  Killiuey,  oa  Dublin. 

Kkene,  wife  of  A.  T.,  Mold,  Flintshire. 

KiKBT,  wife  of  Henry  T.,  Leicester. 

Lewis,  wife  of  Capt,  Aberystwith. 

Norris,  wife  of  T.  P.,  Lyram. 

PELLATT,  wife  of  D.  P.,  Banbury. 

Penney,  wife  of  Charles  C.,  Dollar,  K.B. 

PHILIPS,  wife  of  John  William,  Beaufort-jrardcna 
SHORT,  wife  of  R.  J.  E..  Benw'clNroad,  Ilollow-ay. 
8H1TB,  wife  of  B.  Boswortb,  llarrow'-on-tlio-llill. 
April  29. 

DntOlf,  wife  of  8.,  Trimley  St  Mary,  Suffolk. 
Kdmon.stokr,  wrife  of  Commodore,  Woolwich. 
Gresswell,  wife  of  D.,  Louth. 

Knott,  wife  of  F.  A.,  Eitham-road,  Kent 
Medw’IN,  wife  of  James.  Binfieldoplace,  Clapham- 
road,  prewaltirri^.  the  child  turriecd  but  a  fete  kour$. 
Smith,  wife  of  11.  J.,  The  Terrace,  Brumptun. 
SWAIMSON,  wife  of  John,  Liverpool. 

Tebbs,  wife  of  Rev.  W.,  South  Banbury,  Oaon. 

^prtf  30. 

Arnold,  wife  of  George  B.,  Winchester. 

Beadnell,  wife  of  Henry  C.  T.,  late  ll.M.'s63rd  Rcgt, 
Craven«street,  Charing*cross,  stiUborm. 

Bkodrick,  wife  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alan,  Stagsden, 
Bedford. 

Davisson,  wife  of  J.,  Welling. 

Geogheoan,  wife  of  RolMTt  Bnrtonoroad,  Brtzton. 
Grant,  wife  of  Major  J.  A.,  Balavil,  RrtKs-sliira. 
Hare,  wife  of  T.  M.,  Burgbley>road,  Uigbgate*road. 
twitu. 

JOLl.EV,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  R.,  C^rse,  Glouceater,  Hilfborn. 
Keywokth,  wife  of  W.,  late  4dth  Uegt,  Bandgato. 
Lucas,  wife  of  B.,  Ilasland  Hall,  Derbyahire. 
Maksham,  Hon.  Mrs.  John,  Maidstone. 

>llsA,  wife  of  Manuel.  Lowndes-.'>quare. 

Nankivkll,  srife  of  T.  J.,  Ily^re*.  France. 

PouMORE,  wife  of  the  Rev.  'iliompson,  Elstree  Hill. 
Vndated  (April). 

Glover,  wife  of  John,  19,  IIighbury*hiU. 


February  6.  I 

BrxGE,  wife  of  R.,  Tabulam,  New  Sonth  Walca  | 

February  13.  ' 

Barrington,  n<Ht  Mrs.  Henry,  George  Town,  Cape  ^ 
of  Good  Hope.  | 

Febrttaty  25.  I 

Pcoil,  wife  of  It.,  Eaat  London,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Febrttary  26. 

flowRA.  wife  of  E.  C.,  Ningxv^,  China. 

Wearing,  wife  of  lloo-Mi.  Justice,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

March  2. 

M ANSON,  wife  of  Capt  W.,  R.E.,  Shotapore,  Bombay. 
Mareh  13. 

Skill,  wife  of  Lt.  H.  11.,  11th  Regt,  at  Graham Vtow'iL  ; 
.VarcA  U. 

Ogilvt,  wife  of  Francis  Mackcuzic,  San  GuUlcnno, 
Argentine  Republic. 

March  !& 

B  ^RROW,  wife  of  Colonel,  ILA.,  Bangalore. 

Berger,  wife  of  Capt.,  Austrian  Army,  Vienna. 

AfarrA  22. 

tlEiSTON.  wife  of  A.  W'.  H.,  3rd  Regt,  Meerut  Mar  23. 
Long,  wife  of  George  Rogers,  Dchree,  Bengal. 

March  25. 

Armstrong,  wife  of  Capt  F.  5L,  45th  Regt  Rattray's 
Sikhs,  Pesbawur,  India. 

De  CoULOH,  wife  of  Albert,  Chingford. 

JtforrA  26. 

F.nwARDS,  wife  of  E.  T.,  CI>”de-teiTaee,  Kew-erott. 
Farquhauson,  Mrs.,  Haughton,  AlK'rdeenshire. 

KOE.  wife  of  F.  P.,  Westcombe^rk,  Blackheath. 
Mt'MEORD,  wife  of  O.  8.,  Gordonnri..  Sudte  Newington. 
Wells,  wife  of  ldeiU.>CoL,  1st  Battn.  Royal  Regt, 
Kurrschee,  lietfu. 

March  27. 

Trevor,  wife  of  Cbarict  Cecil,  Queen 's-gardent,  Lan- 
caster-gate. 

Webb,  wife  of  Bobt  B.,  44,  Ilungerford-road,  K. 

JtforcA  28. 

Btron,  wife  of  Edmund,  Pan. 

CUFFLtir,  wife  of  Robert  Stephens,  Islington-groen. 
MoTSET,  wife  of  J.,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

KasuU,  wife  of  Adolph,  South-street  Finsbury. 

Row*  LET,  Hon.  Mrs.  Hercules  Langford,  Glenaouthwell, 
Kathfarabam,  eo.  Dublin. 

Sandford,  wife  of  Rev.  Daniol  F.,  Ratland-ttrect, 
Edinbun^ 

Winter,  wife  of  Charles  Albert,  Bombay,  prematurely, 
etillbam. 

March  29. 

Adams,  Mra  F.  B.,  North-park,  Croydon. 

CowiE,  wife  of  David,  Stanley-crescent  Kensington. 
Gregor*,  wife  of  J.  D.,  Hollyboume,  Upper  Norwood. 
Norman,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  F.,  of  Mistley^daee,  Essex,  at 
Prinoe'S'^ardwis,  Kenrington. 


March  30. 

CCNTNOIIAM,  wife  of  R.  K.  A.  Dirk,  Cheltenham. 
Hastie,  wife  of  James.  Harley-p'sre,  Bow-ruad. 
Lange,  Mrs.  Christian,  Maida-hih  West 
March  31. 

Barne-s,  wife  of  the  Kev.  W.  Miles,  at  Winterbome 
Monkton,  Dorchester. 

Bi.aauw,  wife  of  T.  St  Leger,  at  Newick,  Sussex. 
Brodie.  Mrs.  Walter,  at  Park-ouid,  Haventtouk-hill, 
the  child  surrired  a  few  Aourt  only. 

Burn,  wife  of  Dr.  O.  A.,  4th  Cavalry  Hyderabad  Con- 
tingrut,  Mominabad.  India. 

Duncan,  wife  of  Andrew,  at  Great  Quecn-strect,  St 
James's-park. 

April  1. 

Tbarslet,  wife  of  C.  B.  W.,  at  Dexlcy-heath,  Kent 
April  &. 

Crook,  wife  of  W.  K..  at  Gomeldon.  Bal'tsbury. 

Fe.nx,  wife  of  E.  G.,  49tli  Regt,  at  Walton,  Suffolk. 
AprH  8. 

Graham,  wife  of  Alex.  Gordon,  at  Allpore,  Calcutta. 
Long,  wife  of  F.  W.,  61st  Kegt.,  Bermuda. 

April  11. 

Alexander,  wife  of  It  R.,  Uichmond-hlll,  rtilP.am. 
Ki.Ll.'i,  wife  of  It  K.  A.,  Whitburn.  Sunderland. 

Gibsun,  wife  of  Henry,  Ongar,  premature  y,  tUllborn. 
Lyne,  wife  of  C.,  K  N..  Newport  Aloamonthahire. 
Oxley,  w  ife  of  John,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 

'  Philips,  Uon.  Mrs.  47,  Katon-place,  ttilVborn, 
Tihewell,  w  ife  of  A.  T.,  Brixton. 

April  12. 

Gorst,  wife  of  Rev.  D.  Freeland,  Satby,  near  Melton 
Miiwbray. 

Grieve,  wife  of  Arthur  J.,  19.  Orsett-tcrrace. 

AIoroan,  wife  of  Tliotnas  It,  27,  llilldrop-road. 

Selby,  w*ife  of  John  C.,  1,  Cecil-struet,  Strand. 

April  13. 

ALLEN,  wife  of  T.,  1,  Westbourne-park  Villas. 
BuaNKSTON,  wlfcof  A.,  at  Clephane-road.  Canonbury, 
Forster,  wife  of  John  C..  at  11.  Eimton-eciuare. 
Gawdery,  wife  of  E«lw*ard  G..  Cnwdon. 

H  AWKEsuroKTH,  wife  of  Walter,  61,  St  Oeorge's-road. 
Linu.sET,  wife  of  Major  R.  C.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
Dntgheda. 

Morris,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.,  at  Wychbold,  near 
Droitwich. 

Scott,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.,  Bray,  ca  Wicklow. 
Vizard,  wife  of  the  Rev.  II.  B ,  S|)etlsbury,  Dorset 
April  14. 

Armstrong,  write  of  O.  K.,  Button,  flarrey. 

Dufour,  wife  of  Osw'ald,  Heme-hill. 

Gamblf.,  wife  of  It  C.,  3.  Gordon-street 
Gee,  wife  of  William,  at  Bishop't  Htortford. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  O.,  9,  Sutherland-gardens.  Mnida-hill. 
Leach,  wife  of  F.,  Cullege-terraoe,  Belsizc-park.  * 
Mackenzie,  wife  of  Gordon,  Windsor. 

MAS.SY,  wife  of  K.  Tuthill,  Brighton. 

NeaME,  wife  of  Edwin,  Selling,  Kent 
TayluB,  wife  of  Cbaiiee,  at  IluughtuD-hall,  Durham. 
April  I5i 

Baker,  wife  of  R.  T.,  Worcester  Militia. 

Comport,  wife  of  Jno.,  at  Hoo.  Kent 
Dunstekvillr,  wife  of  Lionel,  Major  H.H.'s  Bombay 
Staff  Corpa,  at  St  Halier's,  Jersey,  (icini,  eon  and 
daughter. 

Jennek,  wife  of  H.,  6.  Bnshey-hill-ter.,  Camberwell. 
Tiarks,  wife  of  Henry,  Balham-hill. 

Walms,  wife  of  Charles,  16,  Anglesea  V'Ulas,  Shep- 
hvrd's-buah. 

Apnl  16. 

Rarklf.y,  wife  of  Chaa  W.,  at  Paulton's-eq.,  Chelsea. 
Harrow,  wife  of  Colonel,  R.A.,  at  Bangalore. 

Galw'EY,  wife  of  A.  Knox. 

GRirnTii,  wife  of  Glynne,of  the  Buffs,  at  Hotikstown, 
near  Dublin. 

Hall,  wife  of  Seymour,  at  Torquay. 

Hotchkin,  wife  of  T.  J.  8.,  at  woodhalL 
Magniac,  wife  of  A.,  36.  Hertford-street,  MaWair. 
Mattiiey,  «ife  of  Edward.  21,  Queen 's-gardeiis. 
McGavin,  wife  of  W.,  at  Marqueso-road,  Canonbury. 
Woodman,  wife  of  Rev.  P.  T.,  Hradwrell,  Oxon. 
Wyman,  wife  of  C.  W.  H.,  at  8t  JohnVpark,  Upper 
Holloway,  Iwiiu. 

April  17. 

Andrews,  wife  of  Charles,  at  Valetta,  Malta. 

Bowi.BT,  wife  of  K.  Salvin,  at  Ryde,  r>rematurety,  the 
child  eurrired  a  rhert  time  anly. 

Bykon.  wife  of  Capt,  10th  Ro^,  at  New  Brompton, 
Chatham. 

Fuei  WELL,  wife  of  John,  Clapton. 

IliCKHON,  wife  of  Chas..  at  Langham-pt,  Northampton. 
Holden,  wife  of  Cbarlee,  at  Manor-road,  Foreat-hill, 
ttU'bem. 

Hunter,  wife  of  Thomas  Wm.,  at  Weetboam^pk.-rd. 
Moore,  Mrs.  P.  If.,  at  Chadkirk. 

Pea  VET,  wife  of  Hosmar  J.,  Richmond. 

Renault,  wife  of  Edouard,  27,  Holland  Villas-rond, 
Kensin|ri'>n. 

Seymour,  wife  of  George,  at  Cambridge-street 
SmeTIIUILST,  wife  of  Charles,  at  Teddingtnn. 
Stapleton,  wife  of  John,  Qnnen’e-gate-terraee. 
TowNEND.  Wife  of  lleniy,  at  IVnge. 

Trotter,  wife  of  Wm.,  at  11,  Hertford-street,  Mayfair. 
Wood,  wife  of  Arthar  John,  2^,  Camden-road. 

April  18. 

ITardwicke,  wife  of  Ed.,  at  Metvem-vitia,  Croydon. 
Hkbkrden,  wife  of  the  Kev.  H.  B.,  at  Uffculme.  Devon. 
Huth,  wife  of  F.  M.,  at  Granville-plaee,  Portman-sq. 
Knapp,  wife  of  Ueoige  W.  W.,  at  Bitbopa  Lydoard, 
Somerset 

Rowdkn,  wife  of  Frencis,  at  Haatingi. 

Sutherland,  wife  of  H.  H.,  of  Caloatta,at  Kildare- 
terrace,  Westbonme-park. 

Thresher,  wife  of  the  Ker.  J.  H.,  at  Andover,  Hants. 
WiLBON,  wife  of  Robert  at  Ditteme,  nr.  Southampton. 
Wheelwright,  wife  of  Rev.  Q.,  at  Crowhurst  Surrey. 
April  19. 

Blaoden.  wife  of  the  Rev.  II.,  at  Newbury,  Berks. 
Debt,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  W.,  al  Alton,  Hants. 

\  DoucBT,  Mra,  at  Bentlnck  elreet  Caveiniieb  equare . 


Doudnet,  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  Alfred,  Jun.,  of  Carlisle, 
at  Woodford. 

Engel,  wife  of  Bernard,  at  Burton-oroecent 
Freeman,  wife  of  Stonbewer  Parker,  at  Rrtgrave-rd. 
Gilbert,  wife  of  Robert  Jun.,  at  Rockland  St  Mary, 
Norfolk,  etiW  am. 

Grant,  wife  of  Maurice,  at  St  Paul'a-rd.,  Camden^ 
La  Cour,  wife  of  L.,  at  Edinburgh. 

Lindsay,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry,  at  Kettering. 
McGache.v,  wife  of  A.  11.  H.,  AjMist-Purveyur  to  the 
Forces,  at  Rochester. 

POW’BLL,  wife  of  William,  at  Carshalton. 

Wall,  urife  of  William  James,  at  Tottenham. 

Wii/toN,  wife  of  James  Christopher,  at  Low  KoiA, 
Arableside,  stilltam. 

AprU  20. 

Cooke,  wife  of  Wm.  II.,  at  Wimpole-st ,  Cavendish-sq. 
Fisher,  wife  of  Alfred,  at  Arthur-mad,  Krixton. 
llKi.DV,  wife  of  Commander  A.  P.  11.,  R.N.,  at  Lewes, 
stilihorn. 

McGowan,  wife  of  Rer.  Earie,  of  Ilolmilde,  Durham. 
April  21. 

Beattie,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John,  at  Egliam,  Surrey. 
Hi.ACKWELL,  wife  of  Kev.  J.  W.,  at  Mattinglcy,  llaiiti. 
Darnley,  Countess  of,  at  Cobham-hall,  Kent  ' 

Gurney,  wife  of  J.,  at  Oakwell,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Houllston,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  F.,  at  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  Clapton. 

JONE'i,  wife  of  Charles  Collier,  at  Epsom. 

Landauer,  wife  of  Adolf,  at  Vienna. 

Lower,  wife  of  William  T.,  ltN.,at  Wardington,OzoQ, 
etiWfOm.  * 

Manhhri  dor,  wife  of  J.,  of  The  Terrace,  Camden-sq. 
MontefiuRE,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.,  at  Charroouiii, 
Dorset 

Mu.hkktt,  wife  of  Bawdon  Hunter,  at  Brighton. 
PRERBLE,  wife  of  Henry,  at  Knsex-road.  prematttrfly. 
Roreri^on,  wife  of  Captain  C.,  at  Boyle,  Irelenil, 
etUlhorn. 

Stanley,  Lady  Constance,  at  Lowndea-square. 

April  22. 

Barer,  wife  of  Charles  M..  at  Bromley,  Rent. 

Davis,  wifeof  Robert,  at  KIm-lodgc,  Wandsworth-eom.  i 
Drake,  wife  of  the  Kev.  J.  A.,  at  Brockley,  Bury 
Edmund.s. 

Freeman,  wife  of  II.,  at  Hears  Ashby,  Northampton* 

Mackenzie,  wife  of  Geo.  A.,  at  Cannlng-st,  Liverpool 
Nickisson,  wife  of  John,  at  Stone,  Staffordshire. 
Oxley,  wife  of  John,  at  llilldrup-road. 

Perkyn,  wifeof  U.  II.,  at  Twickenham. 

KUMROi.D,  wife  of  C.  J.  A.,  at  Cliftoo. 

Tatlock,  wife  of  W.  T.  A. 

Williams,  wife  of  Captain  L.,  at  Dognor. 

I  April  23. 

AtTON,  wife  of  JohiL  at  Eivaston-pl.,  South  Kensington. 
CHAPMAN,  wife  of  I^ank,  at  Arthur-rond,  Holloway. 
Dea NE,  wifeof  Aspeme, atHt.  Ann's-pl.. Streatharo-hill 
Kpi*s,  wife  of  Richard,  of  Thistle-grove,  Brompton. 
tiooDE,  wife  of  Charles  Vickery,  at  Twickenham. 
Howard,  Hon.  Mrs.  George,  at  Dover-street 
5IAURIOTT,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  llarwlck,  it 
Hendham,  Suffolk. 

Mkllkrsii,  wife  of  Frederick,  at  Ringley,  Reigate. 
WEsTENDAKP,  wife  of  Charlos,  at  Lau^owiie-roai 
Kensington-park. 

AprU  24. 

COLLINSON,  wife  of  W.  A.,  at  St  John's-grove.  Brixtoi. 
Hall,  wifo  of  Lt-Col.  Edward,  at  Bruton,  Somerset 
llo!«KiNH,  wife  of  Thomas,  at  Belgrave-road. 

51ahon,  wife  of  Gt'orge  Calver,  at  Ipswich. 

ScifLOSB,  wife  of  Leopold,  at  Kensington-gardens-f«|. 
Stkw'akt,  wife  of  the  Rer.  James,  at  Little  Stukri 
lluntin^on. 

April  25. 

Cooper,  wife  of  Ilemw  F.,  Cant.  RM.L.I.,  at  DeaL 
Dago,  ilrs.  J.  IL,  at  llatfleld,  llerta. 

IiAWAON.  Mra  Joseph,  at  Rou|)elI-park,  Streatham. 
FitzGerald,  lion.  Mra,  at  Dublin,  the  child  turriiel 
6Mf  a  few  mimitet. 

IIarki'4,  wife  of  11.  H.,  at  Severn  Stoke,  Worcester. 
Lavie,  wife  of  G.,  at  Queen-square,  St.  James's-park 
Miller,  wife  of  Gerard  Fred.,  at  Weybridgo,  Surrey 
RosN,  Mra  Leith,  of  Arnage,  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Wabner,  wife  of  Charles,  at  Enfield. 

April  26. 

ANTON,  wife  of  O.  F.,  at  Osbome-ter.,  Clapham-road. 
lUrTLER,  wife  of  8.  P.,  at  Oloueester-terrace,  Hyde-et 
Duff,  wife  of  Commander  Oeo.  Graham,  K.N.,  ILlta 
Durham,  at  Sunderland. 

Hamilton,  wife  of  F.  H.,  5th  Lancers,  at  Canterbury. 
liULTON,  wife  of  Capt.,  late  63i'd  Kegt,  at  Newport 
near  Barnstaple. 

Marshall,  wife  of  W.  J.,  of  Romford. 

MoLENAAR.  wife  of  J.,  at  Asylum-road,  Pcckham. 
RonBR.x,  wife  of  J.,  at  Clarendon-terrace,  Kensington 
SHARP,  wife  of  the  Kev.  II.  1.,  at  Swavescy. 

BmiLCH,  Mrs.  E.,  at  Hilldrop-crescent,  Camden-road. 
Wilson,  wife  of  George  H.,  at  Kedgrave-hall,  Suffolk 
Young,  wife  of  It-Admiral,  Spring-grove,  Islcwortk 
April  27. 

BAYLirr,  wife  of  Capt,  100th  Kegt,  at  Donard-booR 
Herefordshire. 

CoUPER,  Mrs.,  Cralgebuckler^Aberdcenshire,  etiilben 
Erskin^  wife  of  Claude,  at  39,  Nottingham-plaoa 
GWYKN,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jamea,  at  GMieva. 
Harrison,  wife  of  Frederick  M.,  at  Torrington-equait 
Hunt,  Mrs.  J.  P..  at  Gospel  Oak,  Staffordshire. 

Jones,  wife  of  Thomas,  at  Forest-hilt 
Playnb,  wife  of  Alfred,  at  Maidenhead. 

Thomas,  wife  of  C.  J.,  at  Taymooth-villas,  HaekMy< 
Trotter,  wife  of  William,  at  llartford-st,  Mayfair. 
Turner,  wife  of  the  Kev.  O.  R,  at  Kalahall,  Roystto. 
Wsx,  wife  of  A.,  at  Uomsey-riee. 

April  28. 

Britt,  wife  of  Lieut  Charles  E.  K.,  RN.,  at 
Abbot,  Devon. 

Fuller,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John,  at  Thoreaston. 
Hamilton,  wife  of  Major  T.  de  Coarcy,V.C.,8tk 
at  Famborough. 

Laurence,  wife  of  Fredk.  Tanner,  at  Upper  N  orwood 
Whicucotb,  wife  of  O.,  at  Osboumby,  Lineolnshha^ 
WiLLOUGUBY,  wife  of  Wm.  Arthur,  at  Belgraio-is** 


XUM 


BIRTIIS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


AprU  t9. 

Beckwith.  wif«  of  Wm.  Andrews^  at  Le«di,  itiWiorn. 
BBKCIC,  wife  of  Ed.  Surkie,  of  Kentw«Il>hall,  Muffulk. 
BlOO,  wife  of  the  llev.  T.  V.,  at  Marlburougti. 
PARLINOTOK,  Wife  of  Jaiuoi,  at  MeridcuoUall,  War- 
wlckablre. 

Btlakd,  wife  of  Jamea  Kieran,  at  Dublin. 

Kkknbdy,  wife  of  Edward  Shirley,  at  Kingsley. 
IfORlilS,  wife  of  H.  at  Bursledun,  BuulUumpton. 
PAIKK,  wife  of  MarnUali,  at  AdJlestunv,  Hurrey. 
RussBLL,  wife  of  H.,  at  ileltoii-Alkinere,  dhrevvsbnry. 
SIMMONS,  wife  uf  A,  J.,  at  Uowcr-strec>t.,  Uvdfurd-Mi. 
Williams,  wife  of  John,  at  North  Pethcrtoii,  Somerset 
WiLMOT,  Mrs  Edward  Dimoo<ly,  Ley  Uall,  lluuiU- 
worth,  near  fiinuiughain,  $tilH/orn. 

April  30. 

Carver,  wife  of  the  Kev.  Alfred  J.,  at  Dulwich  College. 
Child,  wife  of  James  Gay,  Uayreuth. 

DvKOOMBE.  wife  of  George  T..  at  (^ueen's-gate. 
FRASrk,  wife  of  Cant  C.  R.,  Heather  Ley,  Inverness. 
Okit'Firiis,  wife  of  Henry  James,  at  Hnrrington>sq. 
KbmI’SON,  wife  of  the  Kev.  F.,  at  Roclidalo,  ttiU'orn. 
PkVTON,  wife  of  Job.,  at  Upper  Riclimond-rd.,  Surrey. 
PUIPSOK,  wife  of  Wilson  W.,  at  Cbarlewood-vUiui, 
Putney,  prematurely,  etiU'-orn. 

SiLDY,  wife  of  8.  B.  J..  at  Cliften-rd.,  St.  John’s-wooiL 
Btirlino,  w'lfo  of  Charles,  Commander  K.N.,  nt 
Cosham,  Ilanta 

STOKOH,  wife  of  Paul  Henry,  East  Farlclgh,  Kent 


MARRIAGES. 

February  6. 

Wild— Stubbs.— At  CUrUt  Church.  Mojor  E.  J.  Wild, 
Bengal  Army,  to  Cluia,  daughter  of  J.  biubbs,  of  8t 
Kildu,  Melbourne. 

February  11. 

Duummoxd— Tiioiiniiill.— At  Allahabad.  India,  Capt. 
tlie  Hon.  James  D.  Drummond,  IKJtli  Kc^ct.,  son  of 
Viscount  Htvathullan,  to  Elleu,  daughter  uf  Cudbert 
B.  Tburnhili,  C.8.I. 

February  13. 

IlAlirEB — CracrOFT.— At  llatsw’ell,  Canterbury,  Now 
Zealand,  Charles  John  llar|)0r,  of  Lake  Coleridge,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  lute  Walter  beweli  C'racioft 

February  lit. 

Leoor— Thompson.— At  WUitley-fleld,  Brunawick, 
Wm.  Vincent  Leggc,  R.A.,  to  tVanccs  Ann  Talbot, 
widow  of  Alex.  Thompson,  of  Mount  Esk,  Tusmanitt 

February  20. 

Browke— Rivei:'<.— At  Lnimro,  Cupt.  flwinton  John 
Browne,  of  the  Frontier  Field  Force.  Punjab,  to  Grace, 
daughter  of  Ambrose  Kivers,  late  il.E.l.C.8. 

AfarcA  3. 

Bauoii— llrTClIIXOS.— .\t  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Richard 
Lronard  Baugli  to  8usan  Caroline,  daughter  uf  3irs. 
llcury  ilutehiugs,  of  Kingstuu. 

March  21. 

QflSET  — nF.VVETT.— At  Cawnjwrc,  Reginald  II.  A. 
Quinet,  101  »t  liext.,  to  Jntto  (iurrard.  daugliter  of  Lt- 
Cut  J.  W.  Uuimett,  lute  1st  Ueugul  Fusiliera 

March  23. 

BULMER— Everett.— At  Reading,  &fary,  daughter  of 
the  late  Benjamin  Bulmer,  of  Boston  8pa,  Yorkshire, 
to  William,  son  of  Edward  J.  Everett,  of  Norwoo<|. 

Waltiiam—CuaklTuN.— At  the  Church  of  8t  Mary, 
Lambeth,  Thomas  Waltham,  of  8tuckwelt,  to  Eli/.n- 
betU  Mary  Auu,  daugliter  of  J.  A.  Charlton,  late  K.N. 

March  26. 

Fergussox— Johnston.— At  Edinburgh,  James  Fcr- 
gusson.  of  Wliitciiouse-terrncc,  to  Clara,  daughter  of 
late  8ir  William  Bacon  Johnston,  Bart., of  ilillon, 
Aberdeenshire. 

KUTllEUFUitu — ATKINSON.— At  Calcutta,  Waller  Elliot 
Hutberfurd,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  Mary  Lang, 
daughter  of  tho  iaio  T.  J.  AlUnson,  Burdw  au,  Bengal. 

March  2a 

IN.SKEP— Power.— At  Clifton,  E.  T.  Inskri>,  of  Bristol, 
to  Caroline  Julia,  widow  of  P.  K.  Power,  of  Bristol. 

RodriuL'ES — COKDKN.— At  Ht  Luke's,  t'lielsea,  Heiirv 
Rodrigues,  of  Piccadilly,  to  Eniilv,  widow  of  T.  II. 
Cobden,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Meltuu,  of  Miciiaet’s- 
grove,  Brumpton. 

Match  29. 

Hill— WiCKES.— At  8t  Petei^Ie-Poor,  Broad-street, 
George  Henry  Hill,  of  Brighton,  U*  KHsa  rtophia 
Harah,  daughter  of  J.  11.  W’ickes,  C'ommove-place, 
Brixton-road. 

March  30. 

Ybtt.s— 31  ARsii,— At  Yannouth,  Henry  Muskett  Yetts, 
of  Lansdowne  Villas,  Croydon,  to  Emily  Muskett, 
daughter  of  the  late  A.  C.  Marsh. 

AfurcA  31. 

Bbatson— OttPBN.— At  tho  Presbyterian  Church.  Cork, 
Robert  West,  son  of  Robert  Beataon,  K.N.,  ilaulb«>w- 
line,  to  Margaret  Marie,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel 
Crumpo  Urpen,  Clonlough  IIou-*e,  oo.  Kerry,  Ireland. 

Engall— Tombs.- At  Poulton,  Wilta,  John  Barnes,  son 
of  O.  J.  Engall,  of  Chclteuliam,  to  Agnes  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  the  lata  E.  Tomba,  of  Poultoiu 

Manufield— Lent.— At  Ediuburgh,  Jamea  L.  Mans¬ 
field  to  Roberta,  daughter  of  the  late  Jamea  Maeul- 
pine  Leny,  of  Daiiw'inton 

Plumptom-Maud.— At  Wavertree,  William,  too  of 
tha  late  James  Plumpton,  of  Low-hill  House,  to  Ann 
Ogden,  daughter  of  tho  late  John  Jamea  Maud. 

April  9. 

Webb— Knbvitt.— At  Paaaaie,  New  Jersey,  U.8.,  John 
M.  Webb,  of  New  York,  to  Amelia  A.,  daughter  of 
the  late  LieuL  Thomas  L.  Knevitt,  ILN. 

AprU  4. 

Chambers— Smythies.— At  CalcuUa,  Robert  Y.Cbam- 
bere.  Major,  B.H.C.,  to  laabeila  Jane,  widow  of  the 
fiev.  R.  B.  Broythiee. 

AprU  7. 

Mabsmall— Qlasier.— At  MUdenhall,  Leonard  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Hnckney,  to  Fannie,  daughter  of  William 
Olaaicr,  of  Mildeuhall,  Suffolk. 


AprU  9. 

8QUINCB  — Hansard.— At  8t.  Matlhew'a,  Oaktey-sq., 
.lohn  Abbot  Squincr,  of  Upper  Norwood,  to  Susanna 
Martha,  daughter  uf  the  late  W.  8.  Hansard,  Albert- 
•troet,  Regeut's-park. 

April  11. 

Armstrong — Gould.— At  Bury  St  Edmund's.  William 
Armstrong,  of  Kastgate  House,  to  Emily  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edwin  Gould,  Abbey-gate-»U‘cut,  both  of  Bury 
8L  Edmund'a 

Bryant— FkaYLINO.— At  Babbicombe,  Torquay,  Geo. 
Kourke  BryanL  of  Chippenham,  Wilta,  to  ilamtab 
Frayling,  of  the  same  place. 

Clark— Laxton.— At  8l  Peter'a,  De  Beauvoir-square, 
Robert,  son  of  Samuel  Clark,  uf  Maplodcrwell,  ilanis, 
to  Lucy  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  Wright  Luxtou, 
of  LittleporL  CumbrldKeshire. 

IIENSIIALL^SaSDELI.. — At  8caiborough.  Ed.  Hcnshall, 
of  Hull,  to  Alary  Ann,  daugliter  of  D.  Sandvll,  of 
8carb«)  rough. 

IliltD— Walker.— At  8L  Pancras,  Charles  F.,  son  of 
C.  W.  Hird,  of  Morningtoii-croacent,  HMtup»ti‘ud-rd., 
to  Eliza  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund  Walker,  of 
Caversham-road,  Keiitisli-towu. 

Roiiauts— May.— At  Deptford,  Laura,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Alfred  Robarts,  of  Wottoti-under-Wood, 
Bucks,  to  Alfred  Henry  May.  of  Lewixhain. 

Siikldicakk—Layzei.i..— At  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  John 
Holmes  Hhehlrake,  of  High  Holborn,  to  Mary  Anu, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Layscll.  of  Hand-court,  Holborn. 

Wil.>oN'— Bi.aukwell.— At  8l  Mark’s,  Kennitigtou, 
Ciiarlcs  Clarke,  son  of  Fredk.  Wilsou,  of  Clapton,  to 
Margaret  Christina,  daugliter  of  James  Arclier 
Blackwell,  of  Kenuingtun. 

April  12. 

Cooke- Stanley. — At  Hampstead,  Fronds  G.  R.  V. 
Cooke,  to  Dorotlieu  E.izabelh,  daughter  of  the  late 
Major  Stanley. 

April  13. 

Flowers— Mackie.— At  Vetunor,  James  Flowers  to 
Belle,  daugliteruf  T.  Murray  Muekiu,  both  of  Lomton. 

LorKIIAKT— Mi'WILIOAM.— At  Ea-^t  Teignnioutii,  Jas. 
Lockhart,  Glasgow,  to  Bcs:yio,  daughUT  of  thu  lutu 
J.  OrmisLin  McWilliam. 

Molineaux— Newmaucil— At  IlesHlc,  near  Hull.  Jas. 
MuHnoaux,  to  3I:try,  daugliter  of  tho  Kuv.  Henry 
Newniarcli,  of  Hesslu. 

Ridgeway— Fitz  <«KUALI>.— At  All  Souls',  Langlmm- 
placo,  the  Rev.  Charles  Jidm  llidgen  ay,  of  Malvern, 
to  Susan  Jane,  daughter  uf  Uiu  Kev.  Gerald  S.  Fils 
Gciuld,  of  Waiisiead. 

Tavlok— Bof  LTON.— At  Toronto,  CanndaW'cst,  Go<irgo 
la;e  Lc  Mesurier  Taylor,  Lieut.,  lOih  KogL,  to  Adcliiiu 
Georgina  Nclina,  daughter  of  James  Boulton. 

Walker— Puitl>V.—At  Dublin,  George  Robert  Walker, 
]<.E.,to  Annie,  daugliter  uf  tiio  luU  Richard  Purdy, 
of  Tetnora,  co.  Dublin. 

April  14. 

Acland— Godfrey.— At  Abingtlon,  ilio  Rev.  jC.  L. 
Acland,  of  Folkestoae,  to  Kli/.uiielh  Hilligeii,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  Goiifrey,  Abitigdon. 

Blake— BUDD.— At  St.  Stcpliun's,  Bayswatcr,  Andrew 
Blake,  of  Balliiiacuola,  co.  Wicklow,  to  Clara  Rose, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Poulier  Budd,  of  (juarryviile, 
CO.  Kilkenny. 

Brand— Cavendish.— At  Kr.  Peter's,  Katon-squaro, 
Henry  Robert  Brand  to  Susan  Henrietta  Cavoiidi>h, 
daughter  of  Lord  Guorge  Cavendish. 

Bromley— Green.— At  Kownhams,  diaries  Henry 
Bromley,  of  Southampton,  to  Florence,  daughter  of 
the  latu  Rev.  Ctiaries  Sirotid  Green. 

Brown— OoiLViE.— At  >L  George's,  Kensington.  Wim 
Hooper  Masters,  son  of  Jotin  Brown,  of  Co<)inbe  St. 
Niciioias,  Somerset,  to  Margaret  Francos,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Ugilvie,  of  Mound  House,  Bavswaier. 

BURKITT— PAK^oNH.— At  York,  tho  Rev.  T.  Henry 
Burkiti  to  Emma  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Jamea 
Parsons. 

Cary- PiiiLLiiTS.  —  At  Torquay,  Lucius  Falkland 
ilrancaleonu  Cary,  LieuL  2iid  UatL  Kiiiu  Brigade,  to 
Bertha  Elisabeth,  daugliter  of  tho  late  Cupt.  James 
Winslow  Phillipps,  of  tho7lii  Hussars. 

Chute— Hunter.— At  Christ  Church,  UpiH'r  Norwood, 
tho  Kev.  Devereux  W.  Chute,  of  8hei  borne,  Hants, 
to  M.  llenrlelta,  daughter  of  tho  late  H.  Hunter,  K.N. 

CouPER-CuwutUN. — At  TidenUum,  tliu  Kuv.  Julin 
Cooper,  of  Beaumont,  Essex,  to  Annubclln  Ciiriatiann, 
daugliter  of  the  lato  Williain  Cowburii,  of  Kydeiiliam. 

Crakke  —  Beadnell.  —  At  SL  Ann’s,  Hanger-lane, 
Christopher  B.  Craske,  Surgeon-ilajor  Madras  Army, 
to  Maud,  daughter  of  the  lato  John  Beuduell,  of 
Tottenham.  Middlesi'x. 

Kuwards — East.— At  Kettering,  T.Marsdcn  Edwards, 
of  Liansaintffruid.  near  Oswestry,  to  Lauiu  Emma, 
daugliter  of  Charles  East,  of  Kettering. 

Elwell— Dudley.— At  Oxford,  the  Kev.  Henry*  El  well, 
of  Blackburn,  to  AlUiea  Eliza,  daughter  of  J.  C. 
Dudley,  of  Oxford 

Gaue — GacR.— At  Home,  tho  Uov.  Frederick  Aubert 
Gace,  of  Barling,  Essex,  to  Elisabeth,  daugliter  of 
the  late  Langley  (iacc,  of  I^uth.  Liuuoinsliire. 

Godfernaux— PRATEIL— AtHiuniisteadtJulesikKlfor- 
iiaux,  of  Paris,  to  Geurgiana,  daughter  of  William  G. 
Prater. 

Gully— Wallace.— At  Sl  Matthew's.  Bayswater, 
Henry  Lawrence  Gully.  LieuL  U.N..  to  Henrietta 
Adeiisa,  daughter  of  J.  {‘'.Wallace,  of  8L  Petersburgli- 
plaoe,  Bayswater. 

Uarrieu— Gazp>— At  Morton,  Norfolk,  Renj.  Harrica, 
of  Tenby,  to  Eliza  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gaze, 
uf  Morton-on-thc-Hill,  near  Norwich. 

Horne— M.vcfarlane.  — At  Eilinburgh,  tlie  Rev. 
H.  K.  D.  Home,  of  Corstophino,  to  Helen,  daughter 
of  the  late  Kev.  Jamea  Macfarlane,  of  Duddlngstone. 

Irkmonuer — TroTMAN.— At  Wheatley. Oxon,  llio  Kev. 
F.  A.  Ireino  'ger,  of  BulUngton,  to  Mary  Anne,  daugli- 
tur  of  Uie  l^e  Itev.  F.  S.  Trotmau,  of  DalllngtoQ, 
NortbaropUin. 

IsENBURo-PHiLirpsEicR- llORROCKS.— At  Weimar, 
Saxony. Heintlch  Ferdinand, Count  Isenburg-Ptiilipp- 
seich,  Ciuitain  4ib  Prussian  Grauadler  (tuards,  to 
Melanie,  daughter  of  John  Horrocka,  late  83th  Hegt 

James— pRUEN.— At  Fazeley,  J.  B.  K.  James,  of  High¬ 
bury  New*-park,  L>  Margaret  EIlKirough,  daughter  of 
the  late  Kev.  Henry  Pruen,  of  Charlton  Kings. 

Macquckn— Kk.nnedy.  — At  Ulveratoue,  Arthur  J. 
Macqueen,  of  Uiggar,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  tho  late 
C.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Ulveratoue,  Lancashire. 


Merry— Mant.— At  Pophem,  Hampshire,  Jaa  Merry, 
of  Glasgow,  to  Joauna  Alston,  daughter  of  the  Kev. 
F.  W.  ManL 

Metcalpe— Elliott.— At  Buxton,  the  Rev.  John  Met- 
cslfe,  of  Y'ork,  to  Mary  Sabina,  daughter  of  the  late 
Wiltlam  Elliott,  Captain  Rifle  Brigs^e. 

Page— Clow.— At  the  Church  of  Sl  Uarylebone,  Wro. 
Joyce  Page,  of  EilgbasUm.  to  Frances  Elisabeth, 
daughter  uf  Joseph  Clow*,  of  North-gate,  Regent's-pk. 

PuiTS  —  WEB.'tTER.— At  Liiidale-iii-Cartmel,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  W'illiam  Potts,  of  North  Audley-street,  to  Mar- 
garut,  daughter  of  the  lato  George  Webeter,  of 
Grange,  Lancashire. 

Bansfoud-Carpmael.— AtStrcatbam.tho  Rev.  Kr>bt. 
Bolton  Hansford,  of  Drixton,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
tlie  late  William  Carpmoel.  of  Streatbam-liilL 

Saunders— TiCKEi.u— At  Ctmstamine.  Cornwall,  tho 
Kev.  Cossluy  Diggle  Sauiidcni,  of  Tarrant  Hinton, 
Dorset,  te  Kosa  lldertnii,  widow  of  the  lato  John 
Whitler  TickeU,  of  Falmouth. 

SUMMElLS — GROVE.S.— At  St.  Diinstsn's  Church  West, 
I«ondon,  Joseph  Summers,  of  West  Cowes,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  tlio  lato  Anthony  Groves. 

Summers— llADLKY.— At  East  Sutton,  the  Kev.  Walter 
Sumners  to  Marisn,  daugliter  uf  WBllam  Robert 
Hadley,  of  East  Hutton,  Keur. 

Von  Bernutii— Butterfield.— .it  lleadingley,  Oe*!. 
Emile  von  Bemuth,  of  Antwen>,  to  Maria,  daughter 
uf  John  Butterfielil,  of  lleadingley. 

WiCKSTEED-SiMON.s.— At  HuU,  the  Rcv.  J.  II.  Wick¬ 
stoed,  of  Hull,  to  Anna  Maria  Elizabctii,  daughter  of 
tlie  late  Joseph  Simons,  of  Kugby. 

Wilson— Nk'HOLSON.— At  Doncaster,  John  Striker, 
son  of  the  late  Uaipli  Wilson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyue, 
to  Mary*,  daugliter  of  Edward  Nicholson,  of  Doncaster. 

WranghaM— RA1KE.S.— At  8l  George's.  Hanovfcr-#<i., 
Digby  Strangewnys  Wra  gham,  of  South  Cave,  York¬ 
shire,  to  Agues  Auguslu,  daugliter  of  tho  lato  Uuiiry 
Kttikes. 

AprU  13. 

Banks— STEEi.E.—At  Homscy,  Henry  .John  Banks,  of 
Tlio  Crescent,  Kensington,  to  Mary  Anne,  d  iughter 
of  the  late  J.  Steele,  of  Blandford  8t.  Maiy.  Dorict. 

BarnE!+— Nichols.— At  Frudlcy,  nr.  Lichfield,  Arthur 
Barnes,  of  Liclifleld,  to  Mary  Funny,  daughter  of 
James  Charles  Nictiols,  of  Fradley. 

Benkkenimirff— .\IREY.— At  SL  Martin's,  Ludgntc, 
Wilhelm  Oncar  Benekendorfr.  of  I'enge,  to  Fanny 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Uie  lUv,  J.  A.  L.  Aircy,  uf 
Mercliant  Taylors'  School. 

Best— DEGRAVRS.— At  Southsea,  Frederick  A.  Best,  of 
Wattun,  Norfolk,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  tho  late  Henry 
Degraves,  of  Hobart  Town. 

Bird— SMITH.— At  S.  Gabriel's,  rimlioo,  Henry  R.  Bird, 
of  S.  Gabriel's,  to  Charlotte  EliznlH‘th,  daughter  of 

H.  L.  Smitli,  49,  Culesliili-streot,  Euton-square. 

B«>WES— BuiMLEY.— At  Cambridge,  Robert  Bowes,  of 

Cambridge,  to  Fauiiy,  daughicr  of  tho  lato  A.  G. 
Brimlev. 

Browxi:'— Johnston.  At  Stephen's  Church,  Edward 
Browne,  Lii  ut.  83rd  KcgL,  to  Ellon,  daughter  of  Jus. 
Johnston,  of  Kincardine,  Perthshire. 

Christian— Hale.— At  St.  .Stephen's Church,  Avonue- 
road,  the  Kev.  George  Christian  to  3Iary,  daugliter  of 
tlie  Kiglit  Kev.  Mathew*  B.  Hale,  Bishop  of  I’erlb, 
Western  Ausiraiin. 

Co.x— Fauer,— At  Wilnecote,  W’arwlck,  Capt  Reginald 
A.  11.  Cox,  37lh  Kegt.,  to  Lyona  Marian,  dau^rliter  of 
tlie  lato  William  Faber,  14th  Light  Dragoons. 

CliAMProN— Lamuert.— At  Neuciatol,  Switzerland, 
Philip  Crainpton  to  Emin.*i,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  X  h, 
Lambert,  of  Chilbolton,  Hants. 

Dalglish— DowiE.— At  SL  Paul’s,  Liverpool,  Robert 
Lockhart  Dalglish,  late  78ih  RegL,  to  Margaret 
Sybilla,  daugliter  of  tlie  late  K.  D  .wie,  of  Liverpool. 

FUANClH— Martel- At  Christ  Church,  Brixtun,  John 
Collins  Francis,  of  Fleet-street,  to  Louise  Anno, 
daugliter  uf  Joan  Baptiste  Murtei,  of  Snn  Francisco. 

Gray— Hatch.— At  UUcumbe,  Kent,  William  Gray, 
son  of  George  Page,  of  RaiiiKg.'ite,  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Hatch,  Ullcombe. 

IIadfielU— Hayward.— At  Trinity  Church,  Padding¬ 
ton,  Charles  Joseph,  sou  of  the  late  Joseph  Hadfit  ld, 
of  Demcrara,  to  Rose  Ann,  daughter  of  thu  lata 
George  Hayward,  of  Brighton. 

Horne— Denzilok.— At  Drldport,  Edward  Lawson 
Home  to  Bessie,  daughter  of  Matthew  Denxiloc. 

IIuoitKS— Evans.— At  I’iismoor.  Sliefllcld,  John,  son 
of  the  late  Charles  Hughes,  of  Kllcsmere,  Salop,  to 
Emma,  daughter  of  tho  late  C.  Evans,  of  Lamlieth. 

JoliNMtN— VoWE.— At  SL  John's,  Notting-hill,  Ktlwd. 
Johnson  to  Alice  Neville,  daughter  of  the  late  Thus. 
Vowe,  of  llallaton  Manor.  Leicestershire. 

Ltgiitfooi— Kobinson.— At  SL  James's,  Plrc.'idilly, 
Col.  John  Granville  Liglitfoot,  late  K.A.,  Bomliay,  to 
Mary  Kotfe  Adams,  daugliter  of  tlie  Veu.  Archdeacon 
Tlioina.H  Kobluson.  of  the  Temple. 

Lu.vgley— Hodols.  —  At  Carlisle,  tho  Rev.  John 

I. ongley,  of  Christ  Church,  to  Sarah  Jane  Brougham, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  A.  Hodges,  of  Carlisle. 

LuveghOVE  — Cane.— At  Bedfont,  .T«>soph,  son  of 
Joseph  Lo'  egrove,uf  Nottingham,  to  Elizabetli.Hurah, 
daughter  of  1.  Cane,  of  Meatbrow,  Ilarmoudsworth. 

Mauey— Bears.— At  Christ  Church.  Brixton,  J.  T. 
3Iabey,  of  Brixton,  to  Bessie,  daughter  of  William 
Beare,  of  Lorrimore-road,  Keuninglon. 

Mather- Haddon. — A'  Southport,  Daniel,  son  of  the 
late  William  Mather,  or  Finch  House,  Liveri>o«d,  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Uaduon,  of 
Altrincham. 

Uayob— KoBlN.tON.— At  West  Moulsey,  Georn  3Iayor, 
of  Twickenham-common,  to  Sarah  Uoblus>>n,  of 
Burton,  Westmoreland. 

Mell— Whic'IIKI.LO.— .Vt  Leighton  Buzzard,  William 
Owens  Mell,  of  l.eightou  Buzzard,  to  Emily, daughter 
of  Stephen  IL  Whlchello,  of  Linslade. 

Meruiman— Lex. — At  Tottaridge,  Herts,  8.  B.  Mcrri- 
man.  of  TotieuliaiD,  to  Louisa  Catharine,  widuw  of 
John  Lee. 

Montgomerie  — Henry.— At  Lotlsworth,  Capt  F. 
Montgomerie,  late  99th  Kegt,  to  3Iary  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  James  Henry,  of  Blackdown  House, 
Sussex. 

Moon  —  GOODRHAX.— At  sl  Martln's-in-the-Flelds, 
Walter,  son  of  the  late  John  Mo«m,  of  Guildford,  to 
Susannah,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Goodrham, 
of  Guildford. 

Newbery— Tasker.— At  Andover,  William  John,  too 
of  the  late  J.  G.  A.  A.  Newb^.of  Cardiff,  to  Mathilda, 
daughter  of  William  Tasker,  ol  Andover. 
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Xi(1IOLI>-Oddie.— At  Shenley,  IltJd  Nlcholl,  of  Aldra* 
h«fn,  to  Amy  lubella,  daughter  of  lleniy  lluyle 
(iddiOf  of  St.  Alban'*. 

NK'Holls — Goodban.— At  Trinity  Church,  Idlngton, 
Edward  William,  ton  of  Fraiicl*  Nicboll*,  of  Hill* 
martin^road.  We*t  Holloway,  to  bUeu,  daughter  of 
J.  T.  Goodban.  of  Barn*buiy*park. 

N0KKI51— PoSTRlL>-At  Homhy,  Sydney  Pcrfert  Norri*. 
of  Halifax,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Fuator,  of 
Hornby  Cattle,  Laurathin*. 

R<k>kk5— PKKKDY.>*At  Fiadbury,  John  Roffera,  of 
Altyruni*  Court,  HerefortUhirt*.  to  Elleanor  Loulta 
(••Nora"),  daughter  of  LieuL-CoI.  H.  W.  Preedy,  Be- 
tired  LUt  H.M.'a  Indian  Army,  of  Fladlmry. 
RtMtERMON— BuCKOLL.~At  Wimble«lon,  John,  ton  of 
the  late  Edward  Kogeraon,  of  Leotl*.  to  Hophia  l«iiry, 
daughter  of  the  late  Kev.  Jamet  lluckuU,  of  Great 
Limber.  Llnoolnafaire. 

.lov— OLIVER.— At  Caatlemacadnm.  Freclk,  1.4‘wl*  Uoy, 
of  Nenthom,  Berwickthire,  to  Fruneen  tiwrgiana, 
daughter  of  John  Dudley  Oliver,  of  Chorr>’inount, 
00.  Wicklow. 

IU»VDS- ALlBOTOir.— At  Candleaby,  the  Uer.  X.  Uoyda, 
of  Little  Barford,  Beds  to  Ile^icr  Frnuee*.  daughter 
of  tl»e  Her.  John  Alington,  of  CHiidiediy,  Lincoln. 

DaRVILU— At  Farnhnin.  Zephaniah  Simp- 
aoo,  of  Homaey.  to  ('harlotte  Amelia,  daughter  of 
James  Darvill,  of  Fantham. 

6KEKLB— H<m>BE.— At  »toney  MicWlcton,  Derbyshire, 
Charles  Henry  Bkccls,  of  Lowest  >(l,  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Moore,  of  Lincoln. 
STEWARD— Peausox.  — At  St  James's  Kidhrooke. 
Itlackheath,  Charles  Kii-hnrds.  S4in«>f  the  late  Charles 
Steward,  of  Thurieston  I>Mlgc,  near  Ipswich,  to 
Augusta  Janet,  daughter  »f  James  Pearson, of  Mount 
Kklley,  near  Melbourne. 

Tiiompsox—Starkkv.— At  Edgbaston,  Gordon  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  to  Louisa 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Tliot.  Starkey,  of  hdgl>a«tou. 
TllOKXES— St  AKBoiiofOll-— At  St.  .lohii's,  l^ewisbam, 
George  Thistle  Thornes,  4,  Dowgatc-hlll.  to  Emily 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Jobu  Boyston  Scarborough, 
of  I«ewlsham. 

Tt'RXEE — HoiMiE.— At  8t  Anne's,  Llmchouae,  John 
Stenson  Turner,  late  of  Coalville,  lA*ii*cstershlre,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  S.  Hodge,  of  Liineliouse. 
WiLKlXso.v— <tOi'LD. — At  Hurgeu-hill.  William,  son 
of  P.  U.  Wilkinson,  of  Brighton,  to  Frances  Elisa, 
daughter  of  Win.  Gould,  of  Burgess-hilL 
April  IG. 

ANDREWS— BROWX.— At  Hampstead.  Frederick  VIgne, 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  It.  Andrews,  to  Miiry  Jane, 
dangliterof  Dr.  G.  Brown,  of  llampstead-liill-gar. 
ARNALL  —  HawtayNE.  —  At  Wand^wiiith.  Thomas 
Amatl,  to  Emily  Maria,  daughter  of  tlic  late  George 
Hawtaync. 

Bagsiiawe— Garrard.— .U  Salford  Priors.  Warwick¬ 
shire,  the  Kev.  Alfred  Drake  Bagshswe.  of  Sliirland, 
lierbvshire,  to  Frances  Margan>t,  dsuglilcr  of  tho 
late  Kev.  8.  E.  (iamird,  of  Salford  Pi  iors. 
Baukixotox— Matthews— At  Sl  Sicpheu’s,  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  Williain  Harcourt,  sou  of  William  Har¬ 
rington,  of  Wexford,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  George 
Matthews,  lato  of  l*l>*mouth. 

Bell— WYLE.H.— At  Scarborough,  John  Brlci*  Bell,  of 
Grantham,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Wyles, 
of  Scarborough. 

Boxville— CiMiKMAX.— AtConwIl  Galo,  Caermarthen, 
Elixabeth  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  William  BmtvHle, 
of  Bryn  Towy'  In  the  aame  county,  to  William  Cook- 
man.  of  Kiltrea,  co.  Wexford. 

BkowX— BortiiwicK.— At  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Kev.  Kobert,  son  of  the  late  William  Brown,  of 
Aberdeen,  to  Grace,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Uitrth- 
wick,  of  borthwick  Castle,  N.U. 

BKOWX— Bri'MHRAD.— At  Ryde,  I.W.,  W.  Brown,  of 
Klngston-upon-Hull,  to  Mary,  widow  of  John  Brum- 
head.  of  Brough,  Yorkshire. 

Bl’KLlslI— JOKDAX.— Mirza  I'eer  Duklish,  of  49,  Here- 
ford-road,  Bayswater,  to  Eve  J.,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Jacob  Jordan,  of  6,  IMfonl-aquare. 

Burbank  — Saxdekh.  — At  Edmontim.  James  Maze  I 
Burbank,  of  Snell's  Park,  to  Elizabeth  Harriet,  I 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Sanders,  of  Purleigh,  I 
Essex. 

ChrisTI  AX— SMITH. — At  Christ  Chureh.Lnncnstcr-gate,  , 
George  Bellamy,  son  of  Ewan  Chri<-iiuu,  of  Ca|>o 
Town,  to  Alice  Owen,  daughter  of  John  Owen  Sinitli, 
of  Leinster-garilens. 

CoTTOX— UooER.s.— At  Dowdeswell,  Gloucester.  Henry 
Morten  Cotton,  of  Eccicston-square,  to  Anne  Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  W.  IL  Coxwell  Rogers,  of 
iKfWdeswell. 

CouLwiX — ILDERTOX.— At  FeUon,  Northumberland, 
the  Itev.  Arthur  Bienkinsopp  Coulson,  of  Carham,  to 
Laura  Georgians,  daughter  of  the  Uev.  Thomas 
liderton,  of  llderton. 

Oitoss— Spencer.— At  Preacot,  Lancashire,  William 
Cross,  of  Kingston-u|H>n-llull,  to  Annie,  daughter  of 
'Phtimas  S|>cncer,  of  Pn'sc.tt. 

DawsoK— ALLEN.— At  X.  Sklwell’s,  Exeter,  John  Daw¬ 
son,  of  Bomboy,  to  EHzaWth  Blanche,  daughter  of 
the  late  Kev.  John  Allen,  of  North  lluith,  Devon. 
DeacoX^BoURKE.— At  bt.  John’s,  Notiing-hill,  the 
lU;v.  J.  C.  If.  Deacon,  of  AIfn'ton,  Devlwshire,  to 
Marlon,  daughter  of  the  Isto  T.  Bourne,  of  Llver)K)oL 
Derry— EkiiH.— At  Somerton,  Somei-setshln*.  David 
Sawrey  Derry,  of  NorthumlHirland  Park,  Tottenham, 
to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis  Norton  Erith, 
of  Somerton. 

DlUDlX— MiCKLEWRinilT.— At  St  James'*,  Piccadilly, 
Stephen  Charles  Dibdin.of  the  Admiralty,  to  KlU-n 
Mulllner,  daughter  of  tho  lato  Kobert  Micklewilght, 
of  Wein,  Salop. 

Uahtox— Hunt.— At  8t.  John’*,  Paddington,  Frederick 
Easton,  late  Captain  of  the  33rd  Kegu,  to  Dur»(liea 
Carew,  daiiglilurof  IL  H.  C.  Hunt,  of  Hydc-pk.-»j. 
EvORS— ADAli.H.— At  Watford,  Alexander  Evi»rs,  of 
Watford,  to  Charlotte  Ward,  widow  of  George  Adams, 
of  Leigh,  Sum>y. 

Feast— Buiduer.— At  8t.  Saviour's,  Hampstead,  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Feast  to  Rosa,  daughter  of  the  late  Wtlliaiu 
Bridger,  of  Edmonton  • 

Hamiltox— Akdrewo.— At  Leamington.  Robert  BI. 
Hamilton,  of  Birkenhead,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  tliu 
late  John  Andrews,  of  Brighton. 

Hark— TbaKTER.— At  8t. Charles’s,  Ogle-street,  Francis 
(o'orge  Hare,  of  llurstnionceux,  Gertrude  Blary, 
dauguter  of  the  late  Chaa  T.,  of  Setch-bouse,  Norfolk. 


IIARRIHOX— Hoare.— At  8t.  John's,  Islington.  Thoma* 
Barfield  Harrison,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Hoare,  of  Bromley, 
Middlesex. 

IIAYK.S— Heather.— At  Brighton,  wntlara  Gunstoti 
Hayes  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Heather, 
of  II.Bl.'s  Customa 

HENUERsox-PKiMRO.aE.— At  Rllnburgh,  George  Wm. 
Blercer  Henderson,  of  Fordell,  to  Alice  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  B.  F.  IVlmrose. 

IlKNKKt..— Flaherty.— At  South  Hackney  Church, 
Fi'tHlerick  William  Henkel,  of  llesse-Casael,  to  Kliza- 
iH'th,  daughter  of  W.  E.  Flaherty,  of  Manor-villaa 
Hkn.hlOWE— Baokhot.— At  Houghton,  Hants,  the 
Kev.  E.  J.  L.  B.  Henslowe,  of  Wew'ne,  Yorkshire,  to 
Isabel,  daughter  of  E.  Uagehut.of  I.angport.SomcrseL 
llEllBEKT— Norfolk  —At  St.  Saviour’s  Church.  Pim¬ 
lico,  Frederick  Sanders  Heri>ert,  of  Famhnm,  to 
Eliza  Katherine,  daughter  of  William  John  Norfolk, 
of  St.  George 's-square. 

Hewitt— Kubrrt>.— At  Eltham,  Wm.  Mark  Hewitt, 
to  Clara,  daughter  of  J.  Wall  Kt>berts,  of  Chesterfield. 
IloDDiXG— NoVKRRE.— At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington, 
Matthias  T.,  son  of  the  late  William  Henry  Ho<lding, 
of  Glouceater-place,  to  Grace,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Noverre,  of  South-street,  Park-lane. 

Holtz  —  DoraX.— At  Sl  PeU*r‘s  Kensington-park, 
Andreas  J.  G.  Holtz,  of  Tw’yford  Abbey,  Middlesex, 
to  Florence  Lascelles  Doran,  daughter  of  Dr.  Doran, 

F  S.A.,  of  Lansdowne-road. 

HorK_DKL  Greco.— At  Holy  Trinity,  Knlghtsbridge, 
William  Ho)>e,  of  Michaei'a-grove,  Broinpton,  to 
Kosina,  widow  of  G.  del  Greco,  of  Naples. 

HI  D'OX— ItEAVCLEKK.— At  Jersey,  the  Kev.  Frank 
William  Hudson,  of  Great  Wilbraham,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  to  Caroline  Klizal>eth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Wm.  Beauelerk.  of  Winchfteld  House,  Hants. 
ILE.S — P.tKUATT.— At  Wembley,  Middlesex,  Kobert  J.  P., 
son  of  the  late  Francis  lies,  of  Bamoldby-Ie-Beek, 
Linmlnshire,  to  Caroline  Lennox,  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Parratt,  of  tlie  House  of  Lords. 

I  Lau  l■(>R|>— Bu.txsTOX.— At  Clapham,  Charles  Frede- 
I  rick,  son  of  the  late  James  Lawfoi^,  of  Ileavitree, 
near  Exeter,  to  Florence  Laml>ert,  daughter  of  Frede¬ 
rick  William  Branston,  of  Oak  Tree  House,  Clapham. 
Litti.EIIALES-Kobixsox.  At  Chieveley,  the  Kev.  W. 

G.  Littlehales,  of  Curridge,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  Kev.  .1.  KIHII  Kohinson,  of  Chieveley,  Berks. 
BIkrrik^  Lee. — At  Christ  Church,  Hurbitou’-hill,  John 
Merrie  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  Lee,  of 
Woodside.  Long  Ditton. 

M(M)RE — Fkod*sham.— At  8t.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
George  John,  son  of  Cleorge  Mo«»re.  of  Sutton,  to 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Charles  Frodsliam,  of  Upper 
BeUford-pUce,  Kussell-square. 

Morris— Bavi.Y.— At  Christ  Church,  Foreat-hlll,  Chat., 
son  of  J.  Morris,  L)  Harriet  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Kowlaml  Baviy,  of  Fort‘st-hill. 
PITOWSKV- Li«IITF<m»T.— At  lIlllingdMn,  Arnold  Pi- 
tuwsky,  of  Bamslsple.  to  Catharine  Ann.  daughter 
of  William  Burton  Lightfont,  of  Cowley,  Middlesex. 
POTEK— SllEPllBAKD.— At  High  Wycombe,  John  Poyer 
I'oyer,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam.,  to  Teresa  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  late  Guonre  WaUwvn  Shepheant 
Price— Stf.avexsox.— At  Newmarket,  John  Ix»wc 
Price,  of  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  to  Mary  Eliza, 
dangliterof  the  Kev.  J.  Hteavenaon. 

Ranhiiaw— M\KSTOX.  — At  i^uarrington,  Lincolnshire, 
Holiert  Kanshaw,  of  Louth,  to  Eliza,  daugliU'r  of 
John  Taylor  Blarston.  of  Sleaford. 

Kokkktb— Lome— At  East  Dt'reham,  Norfolk,  the  R(‘V. 
Josias  Pepys  K<»l>ertw.  of  Blyton,  Liocolnshinr,  to 
IsalN-lla  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  E.  S.  D.  Long, 
of  Xorwkh. 

Rorkrt.s — STORY.— At  Sunbury,  John  RolM'rts,  of  Put¬ 
nam,  Herts,  to  Ebaa.  dnugfiter  of  the  late  Henry 
Story,  of  Hadleigh.  Suffolk. 

Seymour— H<m>D. — At  the  Chapel  Royal,  Wiudsor-pk., 
Captain  Hugh  Dc  Grey  Sev'mour,  Grenadier  Guards, 
to  the  Hon.  Mary  Hood,’  daughter  of  Major-Gen.  I 
Lord  Uridport.  I 

SitKiMiKUD— STRAXor..— At  Abingtlon,  the  Rev.  Wm.  1 
Miitrie  Shepherd,  of  Newton  Arlosh,  Cumberland,  to 
Caroline  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Itev.  W.  A.  Strange, 
of  Bishop  Middleham,  Durham. 

SMYTH— IUmierk.— At  bt  Luke's,  Chelsea,  Samuel  W., 
son  of  James  Smyth,  «*f  Aldeburgli,  Suffolk,  to  Sophia 
Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Thomas  Rogers, 
of  Baling. 

8<it'iRE— Daw.hox.— At  Withycombe  Raleigh,  Captain 
Ci*<*il  Squire,  late  of  the  End  UegL,  to  Felicia  Eliza- 
lieth.  daughter  of  Charles  Dawson,  of  Exmouth. 

Si  ihiTilKK— UoTTIXh.— At  Guildford,  John  Henry,  son 
of  1.  J.  Strother,  of  Basinghall-street,  to  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  H.  ISotting,  of  llradfoldswood,  Sussex. 
VKRtiLiTE— WRKillT. — At  Heliwton,  John  Burnham 
Vergi'tte,  of  Holme,  Hunts,  to  Eliza,  granddaughter 
of  the  lute  William  Wright,  of  Orton  Ix>iigueville. 
Vox  DaDKIAZEN— FIHCLEV.— At  Asliford,  Kent.  J.  D. 
McKenzie  von  Dadclszen,  of  St  John's-hill,  Seven- 
oakH.to  Hetiie,  daughter  of  Robert  Furley.of  Ashford. 
Wamiuoi'knk— Brookes.- At  OIney.  Edwd.  A.  Wash- 
bourne,  of  Bath,  to  Hannah  Matilda,  daughter  of 
A.  G.  Brookes,  of  OIney  Park,  Buck*. 

Watts— SKi.itY-LowxotA.— At  Hlctclilcy,  Buck*,  Ed. 
Ilansluiiv  Watts,  of  Hans]o|»e  Perk,  Bucks,  to  Sophia 
K<lilb.  tinughter  of  Iticbard  Williatn  Selby-Luwndca, 
of  The  Elm*.  1)  etch'ey. 

Welch— Tll.icKEiL- At  SL  Pancras  Church.  Septimus 
Kobert,  son  of  the  lato  Edward  Welch,  of  Cnimien- 
r  nd-villa*.  to  Helen,  daughter  of  William  Tliackcr, 
of  10,  Cambrhige-terrace,  Uegcnt'*-|uirk. 

Wekkv— MALTAj»a. — At  bmyrna,  Albi'rt  F.  W.,  ton  of 
P.  II.  S.  Werry,  of  Tunis,  to  Lather,  doughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Maltass,  of  Smyrna. 

Whyte— SXEE  — At  Torre,  Torquay,  Frederick  E.,  son 
of  Charles  Whyte,  Ius|iector-General  of  H.M.'s  Hospi¬ 
tals,  to  Eleonora  Caroline,  daughter  of  Uie  lato  Ed¬ 
mond  Leonard  Snee.  of  iHlington. 

WlPTELL— Gadd. — At  St.  Mary's,  Lamlicth,  Henry  If., 
son  of  Josh.  Wipi>ell,  of  Exeter,  to  Emma,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Gadd,  of  VauxhalL 

W’OODIIFAD— K4)BERTS. — At  All  Rslnts',  Kensington- 
park.  Tliot.  Godfrey  Woodhead,  of  Huddersfield,  to 
Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Kuberts,  of  Windsor. 
April  17. 

COT.i.ixns— PfXCiiES.— At  Kew,  Robert  George  Joseph 
Tli(»inasCoI1iugs,of  the  Admiraliy,  to  Emma  Frances, 
daughter  of  Uie  late  William  Piuchea,  of  Ealing. 


Packe— Fox.— At  Clifton  Church,  Charlei,  son  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Packe,  of  Stanhope-place,  Hyde-park,  to 
Sidina  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Fox,  ^ 
Awbawii,  ca  Cavun. 

AprU  la 

Carew— Waller.— At  st  Michael's  Church,  Cheater- 
square.  Henry  George  Carew  to  Jessie,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thos.  Waller. 

CitOHB— UULLOC'K.— At  Old  llove  Church,  Brighton, 
Elizabeth  Dennistoun,  daughter  of  the  late  WilUana 
Cross,  to  William  Henry  Bulloek. 

Edmaxds- Dawes.— At  St.  Clement  Danei,  Charles 
Henry  Edmanda,  of  Sudbury-hall,  Middlesex,  to 
Ellen  Jane,  daughter  of  Klchard  Dawes,  of  Porta- 
down-gardens,  Maida-vate. 

Hkdi.KY— Cox.— At  SL  Giles'*,  Camberwell,  Charles 
lledley,  of  Welford,  to  Mary  (Ndston,  daughter  of 
the  late  Frederick  Cox,  of  Welford,  Rugby. 
IIOLDAWAY— Gkekx.— At  Trinity  Church,  Regent’a- 
park,  John  Hohlaway.  of  H.M.'a  Customs,  to  Mari¬ 
anne  Blundell,  daughter  of  the  late  M.  Green,  of 
Chatteris,  Camb*. 

Luxmoukk  — CARrRXTER.  — At  Launceston,  Chat  lea 
Luxmoorc,  late  Captain  37th  Regt ,  to  Mary  Kotalie, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Carpenter.of  Germanawt'ek. 
pRitKY— Kooerh.— In  the  Chapel  Royal.  Savoy,  J. 
Tnvenor  Perry,  of  Markhuiii-square,  Chelsea,  ta 
Mary,  daughter  of  G.  S.  Rogers,  of  William-street, 
Lowudes-square. 

PorrER— Burr.— At  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  City-road, 
Henry  Thoma*,  son  of  K.  H.  Potter,  of  Colebrooke- 
rt>w.  to  Filen  K>>sc,  daugbier  of  William  Burr,  of 
C‘*lebrook-row. 

Rvik  liffk— Whyohte.— At  St  Mary’*  Church,  West 
Broinpton,  Herltert  Kadcbffe,  of  Carlton-villa*,  Ful- 
ham-road,  to  Ada,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Charles  Wrvghte,  of  Uich-lodge,  Earl's-eourt. 

;  StantoX— MlLLElL-At  St  Mary'*,  Strstford-le-Dow, 

I  William  Stantim,  of  I’l  iM'r  Baker-street,  to  Marian 
Miller,  of  ColMim-strei't,  Bow. 

Stim  klkv— Baxter.— At  Gravesend,  James  Thomas 
Stockley,  of  BDtmpton,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Robert 
Baxter,  of  Gravesend. 

Stone — Smitiikks.— At  Kingston,  Hants.  Chaa.  Henry, 
son  of  the  late  Commander  James  Stone,  K.N.,  to 
Emma,  daughter  of  Cliarlea  E.  Hmithers.  of  Southsea. 
SUKOEY— AUDAIX.— At  Belfast,  George  Alfreil  Snrp  y, 
of  Hampton.  Middlesex,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Audsin,  late  ISih  Kegt. 

81  ttox— Painter.— At  S.  Mark's,  Kegent'*-park.  Hy. 
Suiton,  of  6,  Regent' s-park-road,  to  Emma,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Howard  Painter. 

T.\l(X— AKTHY.— At  RL  James’s,  Clapham.  William 
Tam.  of  Elm  wood,  CUphain-park,  to  Frances,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  J.  Artliy. 

Taylor— Kind.— At  8t  Mary's,  Islington, Geo.  Taylor, 
of  Packlngton-strect,  to  Martha  Ellen,  daughter  of  J. 
King,  of  Greenwood-road,  Dalston. 

YkwdaLL— Warbuktox.— At  Xeuchatel,  George  Yew- 
dall,  of  I^eeds,  to  Kniily,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Warbuiton,  of  Leeds. 

ApHt  so. 

AnrocK— AiTClttNON.— At  St  Mk  .ael's,  Che*ter-sq. 
Frank  Adcock  to  Annie  Camilla,  da'ighter  of  the  late 
George  Aitchison,  of  Edinburgh. 

M \UKHAM— Markham.— At  Morland,  near  Penrith, 
Francis  Markham,  Lieut.  Kifle  Brigade,  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  ^V.  Klee  3Iurkhum,  of  Morland. 
April  81. 

AruERLEY— Bishop.— At  St.  If  ary  de  Lode,  Gloucester, 
Henry  Owilllm  Apperley,  of  Hereford,  to  Susan 
i'omelia,  daughter  of  the  late  Kev.  John  Bishop,  of 
SL  Mary  de  Lode. 

A  ...owhmitii— Beck.— At  Sr.  George's  Cathedral, 
Southwark,  Thomas  Joseph  Arrowsinith,  of  Maver- 
stock-hill,  to  Kathk'en  Agnei,  daughter  of  George 
Beck,  of  New  Krnt-road. 

Baker— DaRLOW. — At  Sl  Stephen’*,  Bow,  Charles 
Jameo,  son  of  the  lato  William  Baker,  of  Camden- 
cottagi**,  Camden-tuwii,  to  Kusa  Ford,  daughter  of 
William  Darlow,  of  Bow. 

DtKiiETT — COBBOLD.— At  St  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  William  John  Gentil  Barrett  to  Amy  Harriet 
I>nma  Cansandra,  daughter  of  the  lato  Edward 
Charles  John  Cobbold. 

Dell>  Cooper. — At  Smithstone-house.  AjTshire.  John, 
son  of  John  Bell,  of  Enterkiue,  to  Margaret  Craw¬ 
ford,  daughter  of  William  ('ooper,  of  Failford. 
Dlabei: — Moux.— At  Brighton,  William  Blaber,  of 
Brighton,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Moon,  of 
Brighton. 

Bkuw.n— Mee.— At  St  Mark’s,  Regent’s-park,  Arthur 
Henry,  son  of  the  late  Thoa.  Brown,  of  Thome, 
Yorka  to  Sophia  Mai^,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Dunn  Mee,  of  Cavendiah-lodgc,  Tufnell-psrk. 
CarTwriuiit— Tkowkk.— At  Kusthall,  Corawalli*  R. 
Cartwright,  of  Tunbridge-Well*,  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  Bishop  Trower,  of  Tunbridge-Wells. 
CoLLlNi^HlCllEXB.— At  Bodmin,  John  Richard,  eon 
I  f  John  Bassett  Collins,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  John 
I  lichen*,  of  Bodmin. 

CovLXTRY— Craven,— At  Sevenhampton,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Coventry,  to  I^ila  Louisa,  daughter  of  0.  C. 
Colynett  Craven,  of  Brockhanuiton-park. 

Cuff — Gkekvkh.— At  llammeramlth,  James  Henry 
Cuff,  of  Manchester,  to  Katherine  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Greevea,  of  Clevedou-huuso,  Hammor- 
amith. 

Ci'Li.KN — JonxsTOXB.— At  Msnso  of  Anwoth,  David 
Cullen,  llih  Ih'ixit  Battalion,  Gosport,  to  Janet 
Wilson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnstone,  of 
Anwoth.  Kirkcudbiightshire. 

Davey— Tabur.— At  East  Orinatead,  Sussex,  Rev.  W. 
H.  Davey,  of  Aston  Bowant,  Oxnn,  to  I«avinia, 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  J.  Tabor,  of  BrlxtO'i. 
Davies— Bladkii.— At  Llangynuryd,  D.  Davies,  of 
Maester,  Glamorganihlre,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  E.  Blaber,  of  Klngmer,  Sussex. 

Dox— Perry.— At  Avon  Dassett,  llio  O’Conor  Don, 
M.P.,  to  Georgiana  Mary,  daugbier  of  Tliomaa  A. 
Perry,  of  Ititham-house,  Warw  ii-kshirc. 

Eli.I.i— Ellis. — At  Acton,  Middlesex,  Captain  Arthur 
Ellis,  RM.L.I.,  to  Harriette  Emily,  danglitcr  of  the 
lato  CapL  Frat.  W.  Ellis,  K.N.,of  Southw'old.  Suffolk. 
Eli.im— LUXD.— At  Lee,  Alan,  son  of  Ed.  Ellis,  of 
Bloated,  Sussex,  to  Anne  Alice,  daughter  of  John 
Kichd.  Land,  Lee,  Kent 


XUM 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


JUAKB-Maitlaitd.— At  Htrtlleld,  SoMex  Thomfti 
06orf«,  lOB  of  CharlM  J.  Freake,  of  South  Kenalnfr- 
toa,  to  Froderica  Charlotte  Mary,  daughter  of  CoL 
Frcdk.  Thoa.  Maitland,  of  lloljrwych,  Sueaex. 
GOLD8iliD*WARRB. — At  Lower  Tooting,  Septimua 
Ooklanild,  to  Snaie,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  U.  Warre, 
of  Adelaldo>road,  St.  JobnVwood. 
Basluck-Bobertsoit.— At  Solihull,  D.  8.  Haaluck, 
of  Hasdawoith,  to  Elisabeth  Jane,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Robertson,  of  Bradford-house,  Solihull. 

Bill  Smith. — At  Clapbam,  Hichanl  Arthur,  eon  of 
the  late  William  Hill,  of  Cork,  to  Clara,  daughter  of 
the  late  U.  F.  Smith,  of  58,  Colcman-strect. 

BiUJARD— Sibley.— At  8l  I'ancras  Church,  Thoa 
Ed.  B.  Hilliard,  son  of  Dr.  Hilliard,  of  Romford,  to 
Charlotte  Grace,  daughter  of  lleorj  hibley,  of 
DougbtT-etreet,  Kussell-equare. 

BoaRE— LRMARE.— At  8l  Matthew's,  BiHxton,  Henry 
0.  Hoare,  of  Pimlico,  to  Eleanor  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  T.  Lemare,  of  Brixton. 

JoiIRSTOg — LuxroRD.— AtSalehurst  Church,  the  Rer. 
Hurh  William  Johnston,  of  North  Cray,  Kent,  to 
Katherine  Pauline,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  C. 
Loxford,  of  Uigham,  Sussex. 

JOLLT— Vetch.— At  All  Saints’ Chui'ch,  Fincliloy-road, 
David  L.,  son  of  David  L.  Jolly,  Perth,  to  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Vetch,  H.E. 

EIUUTLY— SIMON.— At  Christ  Church,  Clapham,  ChaA 
Thomas,  son  of  Charles  Kightly,  of  Streatham-hill. 
to  Alice  Elisa,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Henry  A.  Simon. 
LiRCASTBR — Roy. — AtSL  Paul's,  Hammersmith,  Wm. 
John,  son  of  the  late  John  Lancaster,  of  Lvnn,  to 
Barth  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  D.  T.  Itoy,  of 
Brook-green,  Hammersmith. 

Loc'Ki— riFER. — At  Emsworth,  Arthur,  son  of  Henry 
Blotted  Locke,  of  Havant,  to  Elisabeth,  widow  of 
John  Piper,  of  Emsworth. 

I4;LL— Lewis.— At  8L  John's,  West  Hackney,  Edward 
Loll,  of  Lewisham  High-road,  to  Martha  Elisa, 
dau^ter  of  Lewis  Lewis,  of  Claremunt-cottages, 
De  Haauvoir-town. 

McNamara— Cliry.— At  Cork,  William,  son  of  the 
late  John  McNamara,  of  the  South-terrace,  to  Kate, 
daughter  of  James  Clery,  of  Sidney-plaee. 

A  Mixzibs— Mocatta.  — At  Birkenhead,  William  J. 
Mensies,  of  8l  Helen's,  Lancashire,  to  Emma,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Major  D.  Mocatta,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

XlCUOLL— KINO.— At  Cuddesdon,  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Henry  Fox  Nicholl,  of  Llandough,  Glamorganshire, 
te  Sarah  Francis,  daughter  of  the  late  Ven.  Walker 
King,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester. 

SiciiOLL.H— Stroud.— At  Sl  Mary's,  Islington,  John 
Frederick,  son  of  the  late  John  Nicholla,  of  Park- 
place,  Barnsbury-park,  to  Annie  Elisabeth,  daughter  I 
of  Alfred  William  Stroud,  of  lliglibury-grange.  I 
PtWTREAA— Wiiiteuou.se.— At  Tipton,  Ebenexer,  ton  ! 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Pewtreu.  of  Ipiug,  Sussex,  to 
Tietoria  M.  £.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Whitehouse, 
of  Tipton. 

Flumbly— Clarke.— At  St.  George's  Church,  Camber¬ 
well,  Frederick  Pliimbly,  of  Gleiigall-grove,  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Enoch  Clurko,  of  Ormond-house,  Old 
Kent-road. 

fOOLE— Bevak. — At  Cliftlm,  Thomas  Francis  Poole, 
of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to  Elisabeth  Robinson, 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  S.  Bevan. 

POYJiTit— Mackin.non.— At  Edinburgh,  Jaa.  Poynter, 
14th  littsaars,  to  Jessie  Catherine,  daughter  of  Chaa. 
Mack  anon. 

Bumo.ndi— Nicholla— At  8l  Pancras  Church,  John 
F.  Raimondi  to  Sarah  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  Nicholla,  of  Skinnand,  Lincolnshire. 
tiCRAlDH— WHITE.— At  Sl  Giles's.  CamberweTl,  Wm. 
lolph,  son  of  Samuel  Atkinson  Richards,  of  Cam- 
horwell-road,  to  Amelia  Hughes,  daughter  of  James 
White,  of  Camberwell-road. 

Setthies— BUCKNILL.— At  Rugby,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Impthies,  of  Hathem,  Leicestershire,  to  Georgius 
Sophia,  dauxhierof  the  late  Samuel  Bueknill. 

Titloe— Tatlor.— At  Ht  Hi mou'A  Chelsea,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Taylor  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ercall-park,  Shropshire. 

TnPEST— PSRKY.-At  Avon  Dasseit.  Wilfrid  Franris 
1Wnpeal,of  Ack  worth  Grange,  Yorks,  to  Agnes  Mary, 
doubter  of  Thomas  A.  Periy,  of  Bicham  House, 
ffarwickahtre. 

Tixobt— Ebner.— At  8t  Mary's,  Islington,  William 
Rogey,  of  Rochester,  to  Elisa,  daughter  of  Frederick 
liner,  of  Camden-mad. 

T  .ti  r— IIoabb.— At  Torquay,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Han- 
bary  Tracy,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Sudeley,  to  Agnes 
JsM,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  James  Hoare,  of 
Morden  Lc^ge.  Surrey. 

VaTabOUR— BROOKE.— AtNorthchurch,  Herts,  the  Rev. 

J.  F.  8.  Vavasour  to  Eleanor  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Swlate  Richard  Brooke,  of  Handford,  Cheshire. 

•  ;:jtlock— DICKINBON.- At  Hastings,  Frank  Whit- 
bek,  of  Walworth,  to  Elisabeth  Jane,  daughter  uf 
^Renry  Dickenson,  of  Town  Mailing,  Kent. 

-  Hu.sBAND./-At  Ht  Paul's,  Onslow-aq., 
fte  Kev.  II.  G.  Whittington  to  Emily  Mary,  daughUrr 
tf  the  lata  Rev.  Thoe.  Husband,  of  Hartley  Wintney, 
Hampshire. 

Aprit  n. 

Smith. — ^At  Paisley,  Robert  Henry  Barge,  of 
Me.  Cheshire,  to  Maria  'niereaa,  daughter  of  the 
^kte  Richard  Smith, of  Wester  Koasland,  i.eufrewshire. 
.^vKs— HOLLYEIL— W.  GiK>dwin,  son  of  the  late 
W.  T.  BameA  of  Arkley,  Herts,  to  LUie,  daughter  of 
John  8.  Hoilyer,  of  Cardiff. 

^“.iiT-LlNDOP.— At  Newport,  Shmpshlre,  Alfred 
Maht,  of  Liverpool,  to  Elisabeth  Crump,  daughter 
W,  Lindop,  of  Newport 

-a  v-Tottenham. — At  Nnnserota,  the  Rev.  George 
^Brown,  of  Shipton-on-Cherwell,  Oxon,  to  Isabel, 
MBghter  of  Charles  Tottenham,  of  Bally  Curry,  oo. 
Wleklow. 

Naish. — At  Ston  Easton,  Walker  Buafeild, 
^  Regt,  to  Marianne,  daughter  of  William  B. 

.  laish,  of  Ston  Easton,  Somerset 

wK  — KK?fWii  K.— At  Bywell-St-Andrew's,  John 
Blsoeowa,  son  of  John  Cookaon,  of  Meldon  Park. 
Aorthumbertand,  to  Constance  Jane,  daughter  of 
.^rgc  Fe  wick,  of  Bywell,  Northumberland. 
«ibaON-W(X>DRUrr.— At  Edinburgh,  John  Kerr 
I  Imvidaon,  of  Blackburn,  to  Mary  Christian,  daughter 
Iff  the  late  Capt  Woodruff,  RN. 
r^'^tA—DAT. — At  Hitchin,  Ilerta,  George  DsvIa  of 
IHarpsnden.  to  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Day,  of  Bed- 


Duodalb— Brooks.— At  Ambletlde,  James  T.,  ton  of 
Jaroea  Dugdale,  of  Burnley,  Lancashire,  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  BrookA  of  Wanlasa  How, 
W'estmoreland. 

Elam— Dbbcou. — At  Brighton,  Frederick  William,  son 
of  Thomas  William  Elam,  of  Hove,  to  Carina  Overall 
Marie  Julie,  daughter  of  P.  Descou,  of  St  Leonard's- 
on  Sea. 

Fokrest— RULE— At  All  Saints',  Kensington,  Henry  V., 
son  of  the  late  Capt  Titos.  Forrest,  ItN.,  to  Kebt^a 
V.  8.,  daughter  of  Choa.  B.  Rule,  31,  Elgin-crescent. 
Goddard— Foote.— At  8.  Michael's,  Htockwell.  Wm. 
Gilbert  Goddard,  Salisbury,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  Foote,  of  Berwick  St  John, 
Wilts. 

Godwin— Ridge. — At  8t.  flaviour'A  South  Hampstead, 

E.  Douglas  Godwin,  of  Winchester,  to  Louisa  Ellen, 
daughter  of  £.  Ridge,  of  Adelatde-rt!.,  Hampstead. 
GraNTLBY— LB.BLIA— At  St  Stephen's,  Westboume- 
park,  Henry  Grantley  to  Ada  Mary  Husan,  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Norman  lA'slie,  Bart,  Bengal  Aniiy. 
OUIMAKABNS  —  Tiiokkton.—  At  Kelgste,  FrtHlerico 
Alexandre  Oiilmaraens.  of  C'n>ydou,  to  Clarice, 
daughter  of  William  Thornton,  of  Rcigate. 
lIiDK— CUNNINGHAM.— At  Hallsham,  Sussex,  John 
Hide,  of  Eastbourne,  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  J.  M. 
Cunningham,  of  Hallsham. 

IIOBSON-^IIADWICK.— At  Reddish,  Richard  Holtson, 
of  Liverpool,  to  Mary  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John 
Chadwick,  of  8tock|H>rt 

Hussey  —  Williams.— At  Rloxwirh,  Staffordshire, 
Thomas,  son  of  Chat  Hussey,  of  Stratford,  to  Miiria 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Williams,  uf 
Bloxwich. 

JONE-S— Rule.— At  All  Saints',  Kensington,  Tenneut 
Telford,  son  of  the  late  John  E.  .loneA  of  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitsroy-square,  to  Henrietta  Louisa  Anna, 
daughter  of  Charles  B.  Rule,  of  31,  Elgin-erescent. 
Joshua— Natiia.N.— At  29.  Clifhm-gardens,  Maida-hill, 
Eva,  daughter  of  M.  .Joshua,  to  Sami.  Lewis  Nathan, 

6,  John-atreeA  Bedford-row. 

Lake— Gregory.— At  Le%'erington,  Charles  Edward 
LakA  of  Stockport,  to  Mary  Alice,  daughter  of  Jaa. 
GrA?ory.  of  Leverington,  C'aml>ridge»iiire. 

Lamd— DaMtE-s.— At  Cheltenham,  the  Kev.  George 
Fleming  Lamb,  to  Emily  Harriet  Jeason,  daughter  uf 
Henry  Dawes,  of  Cheltenham. 

Mo.he.h— Mosh — At  148,  ilarley-atreet,  Charles  Mon¬ 
tagu,  son  of  Samuel  MoseA  of  Boxley  House,  Htoek- 
wcll-park,  to  Amy  MariA  daughter  of  Dnvid  Moss. 
Fklliek  —  llUGilKS.—  At  Elawick,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  William  IVIlier,  of  Jersey,  to  Mary  Margaret, 
daughter  of  T.  W.  Hughes,  of  Newcastle-uptui-Tyne. 
SiiACKKLrouD— Slater.— At  Hove.  John  Hhackelford, 
of  Cliftonville,  to  Hannah  MariA  daughter  of  George 
Halter,  of  Western-road,  Hove. 

I  SiMUHttN— Dunn.— At  St  George’A  Bloomsbury,  Alfred 
Uol>ert,  son  of  the  late  James  Blythe  Himpson,  of 
Derby,  to  Isabella  Claire  Margueiite  Anna,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  B.  Dunn,  of  II.M.'s  67th  Ki'gt. 
SMITH— Smith.— At  St  PsoI'a  Canonbury,  Jno.  Hmilh, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  Arabella,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Smith,  of  Nicholas-lane. 

SpaIGHT— CKOWA—Atthe  Molyneux  Church,  William 
F.  Spaight,  RE.,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  ThoA  Crowe, 
of  Cromore,  eo.  Clare. 

Spalding — liioox — John  Howard,  ton  of  Thomas 
Hpalding,  of  Hastings,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Hamuel 
Higgs,  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

SWAYNE— Coney.— At  Puekleehureh,  Gloucestershire, 
Walter  T.  Swayne,  of  Glastonbury,  S 'merset,  to 
Agnes  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Coney,  of 
Puekleehureh. 

Taylor— Parham.— At  Brighton,  Jno.  Taylor,  of  Kon- 
ainglon,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Henry  Parham,  of  St 
Mary  Bourne,  near  Andover. 

Walker— Thomson. — At  Dundee,  John  H.  Walker  to 
Isabella  Henderson,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Thomsuiu 
April  S3. 

ACKRRLEY— OXLEY.— At  St  Pancrst,  the  Rev.  O.  B. 
Ackerley,  of  Mytton,  I^neashire,  to  Pattv  Elisabeth, 
daughter  «)f  the'  late  Frederick  Oxley,  of  Liver|>ooI. 
Addie  — Wakefield.— At  Glasgow,  James,  son  of 
Robert  Addio,  of  V'lew  Park,  Lanarkshire,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  J.  C.  Wakefleld,  of  Eastw’ood  Park,  Ren¬ 
frewshire. 

Bakne.4— BarTLBT. — At  Ipswich,  Christopher  Hewet- 
son  Barnes,  Capt  RH.A.,  to  Lucy  Caroline,  daughter 
of  A.  II.  nartlet  of  Ipswich. 

Barron— RdOKE.— At  Highbury*,  Alfred  John,  son  of 
W.  J.  Barron,  of  Kensin^on,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  late  lleury  Richard  Uooke,  of  Highbury  New- 
park. 

Boi.am  —  Blansiiard.— William  Thomas  Bolam,  of 
Newcastle,  to  Edith,  daughter  of  Wni.  Bianshard,  of 
Newcastle. 

Bolland— Cary.— At  Southampton,  George  H.  Bol- 
land,  Capt  R.E.,  Vi  Catherine  E.,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  W.  Cary,  of  Southampton. 
Dr<K'K<-MauConnell— At  Glasgow.  Walter  Brock, 
to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  Archibald  MacCnnnell. 
Brooke— McMastER. — At  Tullyllih,  .Haurin  Brooke, 
B.H.C.,  to  Jane  Sinclair,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Mcilaster, 
of  Gilford,  CO.  Down. 

Bull— Ecclbs. — At  Clapham,  Mary  Ranken,  daughter 
of  William  Bull,  of  Cedar-row,  to  Chaa.  W.  EccKM^ 
of  Guernsey. 

Bull— Hammond.— At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  Chao.  C. 
Bull  to  Harriet  Marianne  Elisa,  daughter  of  the  Kev. 
A.  Hammond,  late  Chaplain  of  tlie  Bengal  Estab- 
lishmenL 

Burckhardt— Ould.s.— At  SL  Bride's,  Fleet-street, 
John  Charles,  son  of  Christian  RurekhardLof  Hamp¬ 
stead,  to  Ada  Ann  Sainsbury,  daughter  of  Juo.  Uulda, 
of  Kilbunu 

Butt- Dawson.— At  Pitmlnster,  Somerset,  William 
Butt,  of  1,  I>evonp4)rt-street,  Hyde-park,  to  Sophia, 
daughter  of  T.  Dawson,  of  Allau  Bank,  Grasmere. 
Ciiater— Kentish.— At  Belvedere.  William,  son  of 
J.  W.  Chater,  of  H^mthall,  to  Fanny  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Kentish,  of  Belvedere. 
CIIKH.HHIHE— Pargeter.— At  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
anuare,  the  Rev.  John  Stanley  Che«shlre,  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  to  Elisa  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Henry  Pargeter,  of  Woilescote,  near  Stourbridge. 
Clark  —  Rockett.  — At  Westm  auper-Mare,  Miles 
Ariel  Clark,  of  Bristol,  to  Mary  Anne  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  IL  Rockett,  of  Weston-super- 
Mare. 


Collin.s— Bbuce.— At  Kensington,  Henry  Collina  to 
Kate  Cbariotte,  daughter  of  l^uglas  Bruce,  of  Banff, 
Scotland. 

Denny— Noel.— At  St.  James’s  Church,  Paddington, 

T.  Anthony  Denny  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  and  Kev.  Baptist  Wriuthesley  Noet 
Field— Dukkant.— At  King's  Lynn,  Henry  William, 
ton  of  Thomas  Edward  Reid,  of  Bensington,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  to  Eleanor  (Ella),  daughter  of  Edwin 
Elmer  Durrant,  of  King’s  Lvnn. 

Oaink— BridgB'-Bmith.— At  Bath,  Charles  Oaine.  of 
Bath,  to  Adele  Bridgt^s,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Bridges-Smith.of  Bathwick. 

OKEENLEE.S— Colville.— At  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Regent-square,  Charles  C.  Greenlees,  of  Cainpbcll- 
towu,  to  .lessie,  daughter  of  tho  late  John  Colville,  uf 
Campbelltown,  Argyll. 

Hale— Husky.— At  Paddington,  William  Hale,  of 
Upper  Westboume-terr.,  to  Eleanor  Mary,  daughter 
of  Ralph  Allen  Husey,  of  W'estboiime-terraee. 

Hall— CORNWALL.- At E.v'nsford.  Kent,  Isabella  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Neville  Comw-all,  of 
Kynsford,  to  Edward  Staiiiion,  son  of  Henry  Hall,  of 
Hort4)n  Kirby. 

Hall  — Wyatt.- At  King's  Nort<m,  Leicestershire, 
Richard  Hall,  of  Wilne,  Derbyshire,  to  Sara  Eliza¬ 
beth,  widowof  tho  Kev.  Henry  Charles  WyatL 
llAYRH— Hewlett— At  Ht.  Pancras,  William,  son  of 
W.  llayea,  of  Edinoiidstown  Park,  co.  liubiln,  to 
Kate,  Uaugliterof  Chos.  James  Hewlett,  of  Tavistuck- 
place,  Tavistock-squnre. 

Hituhman-Blaik.- At  Birch,  James  Francis  Ilitch- 
man,  late  of  South-square,  Gray’s-inii,  t«>  Jessie, 
daughter  of  the  late  Horrisou  Blair,  of  Ardwick. 
JOYNEK— Jones.— At  All  Saints’,  Kensington-park, 
Henry  Batson  Joyner,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  N.  R.,  daughter  of  Professor  T.  Rymer  Jont-s,  uf 
Corn  wall-road,  SVestboume-jiark. 

Lawson— Donnk.— At  Hendon,  Middlesex,  William 
Lawson,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Lawson,  of  Hher- 
twriie  ht.  John’s,  Hampshire,  to  Elizabeth  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  late  C.  Donne,  of  Castle  Cary,  Somer- 
setsliire. 

Lkslik— APPLETON.— At  High  IlaiTogate,  Geo.  Chaa. 
l^lie,  of  Knarestxirough,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Appleton,  of  Disliforth,  Yorkshire. 
Lkvkrnidge-WiLLMott.— At  South  lUrkney.  Wm. 
Henry,  son  of  J.  Liversidge,  of  Buckinghain-road, 
Islington,  to  Eliza  Priscilla,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Williuott,  of  Hackney. 

L0N(jiiukst— Lvmter.— At  Dover,  Arthur  Edwin  T. 
I^onghurst,  Staff  Surg.,  to  Sophia  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Major  Septimus  Lyster,  94th  llegL 
Lynk— NtCIlOLAS.— At  St.  Saviour  s,  Al>erdeen-park, 
Uirhard  Stephens  I^ne,  of  Highbury,  to  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth,  widow  of  F.  1:  Nicholas,  of  Liskeai'U. 

Lyon  —  Collier.  — At  Sl  Pancras  Church,  James 
Tennent,  son  of  the  late  Kev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  to  Mary 
Anne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Collier,  of  Fits- 
roy-square. 

Min N.4— Collins.— At  Brighton. George  Gordon  Minna, 
of  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  to  Harriet  Collina,  niece  of 
Richard  Edwards,  of  Brighton. 

Monnkuy— Andkew.s.— At  Penge,  Edward  John,  son 
of  E.  J.  Monnery,  of  Woodside,  Croydon,  to  Emma, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Andrews,  of  Anerley. 
Mo'M— Martin.— At  Acton,  Cheslrire,  Henry  Mt>sa,  of 
Chester,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  tlie  late  E.  11.  Martia, 
of  Henmell,  Cheshire. 

Nktioll  -  Knight.— At  Tytbegston,  Christopher  Rica 
Howard  Nicholl,  Capt  2nd  ButL  Kilte  Brigade,  to 
Florence  Emma,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Charles  K. 
Knight,  of  Tythegston  Court,  Glamorganshire. 
OKMKOD-HAKGKEAVES.-At  Suniiinghill,  Jas.  Cross, 
son  of  Jaa  Ormnnl,  of  llalliwell  l.o4ige,  Lancashire, 
to  Edith,  daughter  of  John  Hargreaves,  of  Silwood 
I’ark,  Brrka 

Parsons-Smitil— At  8l  John's  Church,  Brixton, 
Sydney  J.  Parsons,  of  Stamford-strcct.  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Thos.  Smith,  of  Lambeth. 
Patekno!»TKR— Lewin.— At  SL  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
Charles,  son  of  the  late  Jonathan  Paternoster,  of 
Hitchin,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Luke  Lewiii, 
of  the  same  place. 

Patmore— Webb.— At  Warminster,  Richard  William 
Patmore,  of  Fyfleld  HalL  Essex,  to  Kate,  daughter  of 
William  B.  Webb,  of  Warminster. 

PaTI  EN— HULL.— At  Ealing,  Charles  Arthur,  son  of  the 
late  Chaa.  Patten,  of  Uxbridge,  to  Charhttte.  daughter 
of  the  late  >Viillam  H.  Hull,  of  Marpool  Hall, 
Devon. 

Plater -KvELElGlf.— At  St  James's,  Notting-hill, 
Geo.  Plater,  of  Surbiton,  to  Alice  Harwood,  daughter 
of  the  late  Kev.  James  Eveleigh,  of  Alkhnni,  Kent. 
PtM’OUK  — WiuKllAM.— At  Westdean,  Sussex,  Alfred 
George  Drake,  son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Edward 
Pocock,  BarL,  to  Caroline  Wentworth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wickham,  of  Ham,  Somerset 
Radcliffe— JAME.S.— At  Lillesliall,  Salop,  Thomas, 
son  of  John  KadcHffe,  of  Liverpool,  to  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  late  T.  James,  of  New'port,  Salop. 
Reid— Ckoiian— At  sl  George's,  llanover-squarc, 
David  Reid.  Piccadilly,  to  Cecilia  Caroline,  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Birmingham  Crohan. 

Rolfs— Haknakd.— At  Hearham,  Norfolk,  Charles 
Fawcett  Neville  Rolfe,  of  Heoebam  Hall,  to  Maria 
Bolton,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  M.  Barnard,  Brighton. 
RUSSELL— Burgess.— At  Stokesley,  John  KuMteil,  uf 
Glasgow,  to  Fanny  Kay,  daughter  of  K.  R.  Burgess. 
Uylandh— YOUNG.— At  Beverley,  Joseph  Ky]an«ls,  of 
Sutton,  to  Isabella  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Yoong,  of  Norwood,  Beverley. 

8IMO.NDS-11AYB.S.- At  Arborfleld,  John,  son  of  John 
Slmond-,  of  Newlands,  to  Ellen  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  Kev.  Sir  J.  W.  Hayes,  Bart,  of  Arbt>rfleld. 
Sinclair— Baton.— At  Ryde,  Charles  Home,  son  of 
the  late  Lleut.-Col.  J.  Sutherland  Sinclair,  R.A.,  to 
Mary  Louisa,  daughter  of  Major  Paton,  of  Graud- 
holro,  Aberdeenshire. 

Smallwood— Halu— At  Liebfleld,  the  Rev.  George 
Arthur  Smallwood  to  Eulalia  Mary  Anno,  daughter 
of  J.  Valentine  Hall,  of  Lichfield. 

Smith— Junes.— At  S.  Peter's,  Vauxhall,  Frederick 
Warren  Smith  to  Elisabeth  Mario,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Jones,  of  Acton. 

Somerton— Williams.— At  Baasaleg,  Monmouthshire, 
(ieorge  Somerton,  of  Clifton,  to  Ortavia  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  C.  WiUiaroa,  of  Bassaleg. 

Stone — Kemrek. — At  Bamet,  Joseph  Stone,  of  Chel- 
lea,  to  Sarah  Alice,  daughter  of  G.  Kember,  Barnet. 
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Tbobps— SOBBIS^— At  Shropbtm,  Norfolk,  the 
Wwerd  Smyth  Thorpe,  of  liudilersfteid,  to  llArriette 
Both,  deujrbter  of  the  Kev.  W.  K  ibbine. 

UoPK.~At  St.  Stepheu'ft,  Weetboone-perk, 

D.  Turner,  of  Liverpool,  to  Lliee  l>ebell,  widow  uf 
John  T.  Hope,  of  bombey. 

TL'^VSB— STANiu.— At  Suobuiy,  the  Rev.  A.  Turner, 
of  Shelley,  Hudderafleld,  to  Eioily  Sophie,  deughter 
of  William  Stei  ie,  of  Suubury. 
WABBUUToai^VESSKY.— At  Heltoo  Bol^ate,  Lbioolu> 
ehlre,  the  Rev.  Mark  Warburton,  of  KUiuington, 
Someraet,  to  Annie  Suaaouah,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Veaaey,  of  Helton  Manor.  , 

WnYBBO  —  KeCD.  —  At  ToUenham-freen,  E<lward 
Whvbro  to  llaiTiett,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Rood, 
of  Muewell-hilL 

WiLLEs — DuAKC.->At  Amemhara,  Oeo-ShippenWillee, 
of  llungerford  Park,  to  Susan  Emily,  daughter  of 
lliomaa  'f^Twbitt  l>r^e,  of  Shardcluea. 
WoOE>->MltXS.— At  Su  Marylebune,  Thoiuat  W'ood,  of 
Gordon^uarc,  to  Emma  Jane,  daughter  uf  the  late 
Cbarlee  Augustus  Mill*,  of  Lcytou. 

WooDWAKU— Co4>l‘l::K.~At  Loicoeter,  Uatney  CecU 
Woodward,  of  Aahieigh  Anfield,  Llverproi,  to  Aunie 
LcUda,  daughter  of  Alfred  Cuoper,  of  Lelccaier. 

April  2&. 

Caperk— SOOLL.— At  St.  Peter's,  Walworth,  David, 
son  of  the  late  William  CajMsni,  to  Cassandra  Agues, 
daughter  of  Richard 

COLLYKR— Makch ANT.— At  Ruckhurst-hiU,  Nathaniel 
Collyer,  of  lluckhurst^liill,  to  Sophia  Latclia,  widow 
of  Walter  Charles  Marcliaat,  of  Oxford-strt'uL 
COTTlNuiiAM— 11IU>EIL— At  Brixtoii,  Robert  M.  J. 
C'ottittgiiam,  of  Chesterfurd,  to  Elizabeth  M.  lUlder, 
widow,  Brixton. 

HAibS— BiDbiut.— At  St.  Stephen’s  Chorch,  Albert- 
aquare,  Edward  Eley,  ion  <»f  Henry  llacs,  uf  Hoittagu- 
nlace,  Clapham-road,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  John 

E.  Bidden,  of  Claphem-^>ai  k. 

Bkwiit— Kobo.— At  South  Hackney,  Jamce  Ilewi^of 
Mancliuster,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Ford, 
of  SouthgaU>road. 

Kino — CuiLO.— At  St.  Jemea'e  Clerkenwell,  John 
William,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  King,  of  Cambridp', 
to  Mercy  Caroline  Child,  daughter  of  the  late  Rubert 
W’UIiam  Child,  of  Whetstone. 

Lathbuky— PkicE.— At  All  Saints’,  Knitn^tsbridge, 
Daniel  Connor  Latlibury,  to  Uoi  Uia  Penroi^;,  daughter 
of  Bonamy  l*rlce,  I’llnoe's-terraoe,  Prluce's-gate. 
Latham— Ua Via.— At  Hackney,  JuiMph,  son  uf  the  late 
James  Latham,  of  Curiaiii-roatl,  to  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Davis,  of  Abbey^treet. 

McNeill — Uilbbkt.— At  Bamb>'-iu-the-Willows,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  McNeill,  of  (ko'dvnvalc,  oo.  Autrim,  to 
Susan,  daughter  of  Henry  Gilbert,  of  Newark-uu- 
*rreDt. 

KlNNia— Autbbac.— At  St.  James’e,  Ploeadllly,  Paul 
Niunis,  of  The  Gruve,  Camberwell,  to  Esther  Maria, 
widow  of  Joseph  Auterac,  of  Kensington. 
BOGEK4-MALTBY.— AtDui-ham,  the  lUw.  T.  Rogers, of 
Durham,  to  Julia  Alice,  daughter  uf  Uie  late  Henry 
Meltby,  of  Durliem. 

8t.  Joiiif— Seniuk.- At  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  the 
Hon.  St  Andrew  St  John,  sou  of  Lord  ht  John,  of 
Bleteoe.  to  Ellen  Ueurgiaua,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edward  Senior. 

SUHLB — GKSKFBI.L.— At  Neston,  Cheshire,  the  Rev. 
Paul  Frederic  Christian  Suhlr,  of  Berlin,  to  Florence 
Shirley  Glyn,  daughter  of  the  lute  Rev.  Algvntuu 
Grenfell,  of  Ra^y. 

Tayix>b— Hast.— At  St  Peter’s,  Be]size-rark,Staveley 
Teylor,  of  Liverpool,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  John 
Thomas  Hart,  of  Uelslie-park.  Ilampstead. 
WltLSON— Twout. — At  llursmonden,  James  George, 
son  of  George  Willson,  of  Rochester,  to  Catberiiie 
Priscilla,  daughter  of  Richard  lyier  Twurt,  of  Hors- 
monden,  Kent 

April  tS. 

Allett— GLADNTOint— At  Stoke-os-Tera,  Ada,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  John  Gledstone,  Stoke,  to  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Allen. 

Baknistek— Masciiant.— At  St.  Mary  Ahhotts,  Ken- 
elngtoo,  William,  sou  of  T.  BannisUT,  of  Llndfleld,  to 
Mary,  diaugliter  of  the  late  T.  Marchant. 
Baktiiolombw— CilAPUN.— At  Union  Chapel,  Isling¬ 
ton,  Charles  Augustus  Bartlioloracw,  of  St  Maiy  s- 
roaA  Canonbuiy,  to  Alice  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Henry  Chaplin,  of  Canonbury-square. 

Belok— Jackson.— At  Isle  of  Man,  Charles  Henry,  son 
of  Ueniy  Christie  Beloe,  of  Liverpool,  to  KUoda  Cathe¬ 
rine,  daughter  of  T.  C.  Jackson,  uf  Douglas. 

Benbom' — DICK.— At  Paignton,  Devon,  A  enion,  son  of 
J.  U.  Benbow,  of  RusMll-square,  to  Mary  Turin, 
daughter  of  Obtain  John  Dick.  R.S. 

Bond— White.— At  W.  Cowes,  Charles  Fredk.  Bond, 
Captain  KBth  Regt.,  to  Maiy*  Alice  Blanche,  daughter 
of  the  late  R.  White,  of  W'.  Cowes. 

BOTT— PlKPLAT.— At  Camberwell,  Arthur,  son  of  T.  D. 
Bott,  of  Peckham.  to  Elisabetli  Moysey,  daughter  of 
the  late  Arcbibeid  Findlay,  of  Bumage,  near  Hau- 
cbester. 

Bockner-  Dendt.— At  lloreham,  Thomas  Boumcr  to 
Maiy  Carolino  Howard  Dendy. 

Bketherton— AVuitry.— At  Birkenhead,  Daniel  R'v 
cliff  Dretbarton,  of  Bootle,  to  Emily  Louisa,  daugl  tor 
of  the  late  John  AMiitby.  of  LiverpooL 
Cox— Buck.— At  Barnet,  Cecil  Cox,  of  Ilarnmn 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  lets  John  lleuryB.ick,  of 
Tlverioo. 

Forbes— ORtnoRT.— At  All  Saints’,  St  John's  Wood. 
George  Harrison  A.  Forbeiw  R.A.  Brevet-Major,  to 
Qertmde  Marian,  daughter  ol  the  Rev.  Thus.  Gregory, 
of  ATeston  Lodge,  N.W. 

OOOCU— Pains.— At  Thursley,  the  Rev.  Francis  Har- 
court  Gooch  toCatherine,  daughter  of  the  late  lUchai  d 
I^aine,  of  Dye  House,  Surrey. 

UoLi.is — rooLET.- At  Windsor,  John  Lanbam  TloUie, 
of  Windsor,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  G.  Pooley,  of 
the  same  place. 

0ORNE— Wood.— At  St  John’s,  Southwick-eresoeot, 
George  Uedertkron  Home,  of  I'orcbeeter-equare,  to 
Alloa,  daughter  of  Charles  Wood,  Cembrldgo^square. 
Jbnner-Slark.— At  Ealing,  Wm.  Jenner,  of  Baldock, 
to  Anne  Elixabeih,  daqrhter  of  James  Stark.  Ealing. 
KlUiNARD-SrKRLiKO.— At  Great  Stanmore,  Henrv  S., 
SOD  of  Stephen  P.  Kenuard,  of  Harrow  Weald,  to 
Frances  Charlotte  Celeetina,  daughter  of  the  lato 
C.  K  Sperling,  of  Stanmore. 

Ti 


liRRMlNO-MASOir.-At  Brighton,  Cheriee  Laeming,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Matthew 
Mason,  of  Brighton. 

Lewis— TKASE.— At  Northlngton,  Hants,  Anthony,  eon 
of  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Chlltmi  Candovor,  to  Annie, 
daughter  of  the  l^te  James  Trask,  of  Moutacute, 
Somerset 

McGuath— XiSBET.— At  Clifton  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
McGrath,  of  Weobley,  Hoefortlsbire,  to  Mary  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Harry  Nisbet,  late  of  the  Ben^  Civil 
Service. 

May— CrUDEN— At  Northfleet,  Kent  John  William 
May,  of  A’ictoriaHxmd,  Sr.  .lobn's  Wood,  to  Sophy, 
daughter  of  the  lets  K.  P.  C'rudeii,  of  Gravesend. 

Mayo— Manley.— At  Dorchester,  John,  son  of  Mr. 
Mayo,  of  Weymouth,  to  Rosa,  daughter  of  Mr.  Manky, 
Dorchester. 

Mkucalt— Mules.— At  St  George's,  Henover-equare, 
the  i(ev.  David  Medcalf,  of  Cbarsfleld,  Suffolk,  to 
Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  Philip  Mules,  of  Hoolton. 

UUKIEL— Riteon.— At  Whitehaven,  George  John,  son 
of  John  Muriel,  of  Ely,  Cembrid^hlre,  to  Marian, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  liitson,  of  Whitebeven. 

Onslow  —  SkVHOUlt  —  At  Knlghtsbridge,  Francis 
Phipps,  mu  of  the  lets  Phipps  Veusittart  Onslow,  of 
Alfrick,  to  Emily  Gertrude,  daughter  of  AV.  Digby 
Seymour,  of  Lowndes-squsrc. 

Ramsay  — PYtfUa.— At  Corbridge,  Northumberland, 
Thomas  Ramsay,  of  Gaieshead-on-Tyne,  to  Jane 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Pybus,  Cor¬ 
bridge. 

RouiN.soN— Hudson.— At  Wick  Church,  near  Ferahore, 
Hugh  Uoblns<*a,  of  Pres  too,  Laneashire,  to  Louisa, 
da^ighter  of  Georm  Bengough  Hudson,  of  Brieklo- 
hainptoi  Co-.rt,  A^rcesteishire. 

Boueus— Burcuell.— At  Hastings,  William  Edward 
Rogers,  of  Croydon,  to  Ebssbeth,  daughter  of  R-  Bur- 
ciiell,  Hastings. 

6c(»TT  — Stevena  — At  Bradfleld,  Berkshire,  John 
Oldrid,  eon  of  Geo.  Gilbert  Scolt,  to  Mary  Anu, 
daughter  uf  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stevens,  Bradfleld. 

Smith— HEMNuriBLD.— At  Tottenlianv  the  Rev.  Row¬ 
land  Sinith,  Naxeing,  Essex,  to  Emma  Charlotte 
Bcoiiigticid,  of  Gravesend. 

SiH'EE— I’liiLi'oTT.— At  Great  Ilford.  Henry  Lewis, son 
of  ileiiiy  Soper,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  Jane  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Phil|H)tt,  of  Ilford. 

TiioMrsDK— Dea.na— At  lUthwick,  Bath,  Malcolm, 
so  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Hodg-on  Thompeon,  of 
Fricni  Ber  et,  Middlesex,  to  Rosamund,  daughter  of 
tiie  Rev.  John  Bathurst  Duaue,  of  SL  Martin’s 
Gutwlcb. 

AVEeT— TkEWEEK.— At  Mawnaa,  Thomas  AVest,  of 
London,  to  Elisabeth  Ann, daughter  of  Jas.Trewcck, 
Chatham-cuttage. 

AVilkinson— Ball*!.— At  Christ  Church,  Streatham, 
AVilliam,  aoo  of  J.  Wilklnaoii,  of  Holloway,  to  Elleu, 
daugliter  uf  U  Balls,  of  Biixton-hill. 

WiLKiNHO.Y— Lawson.— At  St.  Mary's,  Homsey-rise, 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wilkinson,  Callao,  Peru,  to  Mary  Ann. 
daughter  of  Um  late  Charles  Law’so.i,  formerly  of 
Wimbledon. 

ZurcANi— SEFt.— At  St.  Maiy'a,  Moorflelds,  David 
Winter  Ernest,  am  of  Ernest  Zuccani,  of  Euston- 

auare,  to  Harriet  ElixabeUi  Emma,  daughter  (by 
option)  of  A.  butt,  of  Aberdecu-parl^  Highbury. 


DEATHS. 

Januaty  tl.  I 

Wir.tiAMa,  Benjamin,  son  of  F.  J.,of  Ntglilingale-lane,  ' 
Clupham.  acridentallv  drowned  In  thu  Murruinbigee  I 
UivcT,  N.S.W.,  aged  JA  I 

January  St. 

Saltkr,  Sidney,  son  of  8.  J.,  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty- 
office,  at  Melbourne,  aged  40. 

January  S5. 

Baker,  Charles  FltaOerald,  son  of  R.,  Royal  EnfHneer 
I  K'partinent,  on  board  the  ship  llarrowby,  while  on 
pa<>sage  to  Tasmania,  aged  SI. 

Cay,  Tlionms,  son  of  the  late  John,  of  Edinburgh,  at 
IttMario  de  Santa  FA 

January  30. 

McLellan,  Samoel  llannay,  son  of  W.  II.,  of  Marks, 
Kircudbright,  at  the  Estancia,  Alto  Iteduudu,  Buenos 
Ayres,  agedSd. 

Fr^ruorir  Z 

Hart,  Capt.  Tliomas  Frederick,  late  of  tho  13th  Light 
Dragoons,  1st  Life  Guards,  and  Mth  Regt,  at  Wullou- 
goug,  Australia,  aged  6S. 

Feiruary  5. 

Wr.BitER,  Ilulton  Joseph,  son  of  AVilliam,  formerly  of 
Norfolk,  at  Taranaki,  New  Zealand,  aged  Sti. 

February  10. 

Hawker,  Alfred,  eon  of  the  late  Admiral  Edward,  on 
iKiard  the  ship  St  Laonard's,  on  his  passage  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  South  Auetralla. 

February  17. 

Warns,  F.,  wife  of  CapL  J.  (X,  S4th  Rogt,  at  Ra».goon. 

February  84. 

Goldsmith,  AVm.G-!e,  second  son  of  John,  of  Hamble- 
dou,  Hant^  al  Toowoomba,  (^uuuusland,  agud  SO. 

February  S7. 

Dka'BBELL,  John  Isaac,  eon  of  James,  of  Attlogton, 
Oxon,  at  Parnell,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  aged  8G. 

February  BL 

Long,  William  Murray,  son  of  the  late  Frederic  B.,  late 
Inapectur-General  of  Priaons,  Ireland,  near  Durban, 
Natal,  aged  S4. 

March  7. 

Hooper,  Jamea,  of  Shaogbae,  at  Hongkong,  aged  6S. 

JfarrA  11. 

BUXTON,  Major  Arthur  Upton,  B.  Staff  Cor|M,  killed 
near  Kohat,  at  Punjab,  as^  3&. 

SiMMoNR,  Emma,  wile  of  Goorga,  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Uotal,  at  Calcutta,  aged  SE 

March  IL 

I  Harrison,  Wm.,  of  Onlllclands,  at  Dudley,  aged  67. 


Mmxh  IE 

GrapTON  and  Arhidalk,  the  Right  Rer.  thfl  BUhog 
of,  hie  second  eon,  end  femele  servant,  by  the  up* 
setting  of  a  boat  on  the  river  Clarence,  N.S.W. 

AforcA  16. 

Robinson,  B.  O.,  at  St  Kitt'a,  West  Indiee,  aged  66. 
ATANDRiUPAB,  HenrieUa  Sophia,  daughter  of  tliu  late 
Maji>r,  Ceylon  Rifle  RegL,  at  Point  da  Galle,  Ceylon, 
aged  SI. 

March  17. 

ItuoiTES,  Frederick,  at  Montevideo,  aged  48. 

Hmytii.  Susanna,  at  Stevenage,  UertH,  aged  70. 
Wk'KHAM,  Robert,  Lieut.  Sind  Regt.  N.L,  Madras,  at 
Pallamcottah,  aged  31. 

AforcA  IE 

Barclay,  .Tarooa,  of  Hampstead,  at  Table  Bay,  Ce|M 
of  Good  Hope,  on  board  the  ship  Clarendon. 
Co.NDBLL,  Ckarlea,  at  tea,  aged  SI. 

AforcA  10. 

Newman,  Emily,  daughter  of  Robt,  of  181,  Rogont* 
etreet,  at  Vlcarage-gardene,  Ketuingtou. 

March  SI. 

Faulkner,  F.  H.,  of  Folkeetone,  at  Penrhlwyardwr, 
Dvabiglwhlre. 

Rooke,  George  Atibortln  WUlitugiiby,  son  of  the  Rev. 

AVilloughby,  Tunstol,  Lancaaltii'c,  aged  87. 
TiiEOttALDS,  lloluu  Jessy,  wife  of  Smgeou,  ISth  Uegt 
M.N.L,  at  Poona. 

AforcA  SZ 

CaRWITHEN,  George  Creasy  Twry,  Infant  son  of  Capt, 
SSUt  Ib'gL,  at  Cawitpore. 

WiLKiMsuN,  CariL  Jamoe  AlUx,  late  15th  Regt,  at 
Ceylon,  aged  4d. 

March  SZ 

IlrcKER,  C.,  lete  of  Raglan-terraoo,  Ilighbury-park. 
James.  Charlee  8.,  at  Setubal.  PoriugaL 
Maicdon,  Wm.,  at  Welflcld-i»lace,  Livur|>oo1,  aged  50. 
TuOMUeoN,  Joseph,  Nassau,  Bahamas,  agud  78. 

March  S4. 

Peacock,  William  Eustaoe,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  at 
Muntoiie,  Al|>ea  Maritiinus,  aged  Sd. 

PiLKiNiiTiiN,  Harriet,  wife  of  J.  Urabaaou,  C.C.Z, 
Jaffou,  Ceylon. 

AforcA  S5. 

Dearlr,  Mary,  widow  of  William,  at  Staines,  eged  56. 
llAMitLU,  Clanctio.  daughter  of  T.,  at  Chiswick,  agodi 
W  ATTS,  AL  A.,  w  Idow  of  J.,  at  Soudgate,  Kent,  aged  61. 

March  S6. 

Ali.EX,  Elizabolh,  late  of  130,  London-waU,  aged  8Z 
Bi:al.  Frances,  wife  of  Ed.  Blake,  of  Sl,Gordon-squara 
Bye.  Hartiett,  at  Oxford-road,  Kilhum,  agedSti. 
GiLMOUK.  James,  at  Londonderry,  ageil  47. 

Grey,  John,  at  St  Gile*-in-the-Wo«Kl.  Devon,  nged  51 
llAHT,  William  Hamilton  Hliirriff,  Capt.  105th  Rogt 
M.L.I.,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  35. 

Hill,  Thomas,  at  Rudhail,  Herefordshire,  aged  70. 
Weh.sTER,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  of  Albion- 
roaJ,  Stoke  Newington,  aged  16. 

AforcA  17. 

IliDDULPlI,  Frande  M.  W.,  at  Kathrobbin,  King's  Ca 
BUTTitUM,  John,  at  Nottingliain,  aged  64. 

Cl.AUANci:,  John,  of  Billiter-street,  at  Stoke  Newlof* 
ton.  egud  70l 

CoilKN,  II.,  wife  of  M.,  at  Wobum-square,  aged  7Z 
COUSIN^  l^ixabeth  L.,  wife  of  John  It,  at  Dorkings 

Hankinson,  the  Von.  Archdeacon,  at  North  CreakSL 
Norfdk,  aged  7a 

Pitman,  .T.  s.,  at  Duneb'doock-housc,  Deron,  aged  6L 
SNOWDEN,  Henry,  at  Bath,  ag^  66. 

Warkex,  the  Itev.  GtN>rge  Bodley,  of  Ileavltree,  al 
Exton,  Somerset,  age*!  63. 

WitKlKSON.  Clara,  daughter  of  Oeorgo,  sged  81. 
Williams,  F.  A.  li,  wife  of  tlte  Ruv.  J.  U,  at  Poole 

March  88. 

Drcwin,  Mary,  daughter  of  Fraocie,  of  Denmork-bll» 
at  Bristol,  ag^  65. 

Bkoadhead,  Frances,  at  Bath,  aged  5a 
GiLLETT,  C.,  wife  of  T.  O.,  at  Cbilliani,  Kent  aged 71 
II  VLB,  the  Rev.  Wm.,  at  Cleverton,  near  Bath,  aged  74 
liritsON,  Herbert  Richard,  late  Lt  55ih  Regk,  at  Pa% 
Basaea  Pyrdneea. 

.Tkhse,  Edward,  at  Brighton,  aged  88. 

Knight.  Eiisalwth,  of  Craig  Lledoar,  Caraar\onahli% 
Albcrt-road,  Regent'*-|>ark. 


SilARMAN,  K.,  at  Wingmore-rd.,  Camberwell,  aged  51 
WOODUATE,  Major  John,  late  of  ASod  Regt,  at  SaaA» 
bach,  Cheshire,  aged  79. 

March  SZ 

Bate,  Helen,  at  Lannton-bonaei  nr.  Dioeeter,  eged  M* 
Bourne,  Stephen,  formerly  of  Beiblco,  at  HoUund-ii 
North,  Brixton,  aged  7& 

Elliott,  S.  A-.  wife  of  S.  F.,  at  Canterbury-^,  agedTl 
Knkkl,  K.,  at  n«dlowav-ter.,  l^per  HoHowav,  aged 54 
Fielding,  Alice,  dau^ter  of  ‘Tbomas,  at  Boltou-roe4| 
SL  John’e-wood,  egwl  A. 

Oalb,  Rllen,  widow  of  Capt  Corwen,  IStb  B.N.L,  B 
Morion-road,  aged  47. 

Haworth.  B.,  of  Kowlston-ha'I,  Yorkshire,  aged  7L 
Hood,  Se>'mour  W.,  eon  of  Wharton  P.,  at  Upfff 
Berkeley  etreet,  aged  7  months. 

Morkim,  Lt  James  Minchln,  R.N.,  at  Deronehire-streA 
Portland-^lace,  aged  31. 


Nobi.b,  M.  X.,  widow  of  j.,  at  Sloane-strcet,  aged  ST 
RociERS-HARRlSON,  Darberina,  widow  of  Daniel  C* 
at  Lansdowne-erescent  Nottiug-hill,  Mcd  79. 
SiMPoON,  Robinson,  of  Stanwell,  at  Marquuss-roa4 
Canonbnry,  aged 

Slade,  Felix,  of  Heleteads,  Yorkshire,  aged  7Z 
Sword,  Archibald,  at  Greenock. 

Walters,  M.  A.,  widow  of  J.,  at  South  Norwood,  agedn 
March  90. 

Beaumont,  L.,  widow  of  C.,R.N.,  at  Maidstone.  agedK 
Brown,  J.  W.,  eon  of  J.,  at  High  Hoibom,  n^d  Si 
Dane,  rhomas,  at  New  Flnchley-road.  aged  79. 
COATES,  Lydia  Eetridge,  wife  of  Wax,  at  Lac«B 
Lln<x>lnehire,  aged  Al. 


/ 


XUM 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


POKTBK,  Ann.  widow  of  John,  at  burDiton^ged  w. 
•aU'SBURY,  81r  Chat.,  Bart,  at  Uanwern,  Homneutli- 
alitre,  af«d  76. 

fUBCii.  Annie  Temple,  danirhter  of  the  late  J.  r., 
Staff  Surf  eon,  atSt  Leonard'a,  aited  19. 

TAh  Sakoa  u,  Emma,  wtfeof  Andrew,  at  Uccklenbnrgh- 
eqnare,  aged  63. 

Watbrfibld,  Helen  Bllenor.  widow  of  Major  John, 
late  36Ui  Bengal  N.L.I.,  at  Cheltenham,  ag^  56. 

March  31. 

ALLKir,  Jane,  at  PortIand>ter.,  BegentVpark,  aged  76. 
BakKR,  John,  at  Brompton. 

BKBDttL,  John,  at  Tiverton,  Devon. 

BVBPOOT.M.  A.,  widow  of  H.  K.,at8nlhametead,aged77. 
GBRirBT,  George,  at  Twickenham,  ageii  64. 

PBAR1>,  Jane,  wife  of  Edward,  at  Windsor,  aged  ,36. 
Sakdkrh,  Harriet  daughter  of  the  late  John,  of  Tur- 
ieigh,  at  Doreet-villa,  8t  John'a>park,  aged  35. 
TOMfeON,  Robert  Jainei,  at  Iver-bouae,  Bucks,  aged  61 
April  1. 

CHAMBKKI.AINE,  George,  at  Keevil,  Trowbridge. 
lloliUAN,  Emma,  widow  of  E.  L.,  at  Weat^bill,  Wanda* 
worth,  aged  43. 

April  3. 

froTDir,  Albert  George,  Lieut  Ifth  Regt,  Jobbulpore, 
aged  36. 

^prtf  5. 

CBA1IBBRLAT5B,  John  11.,  eon  of  Col.,  Ird  Weet  India 
Regt,  at  Up*park  Camp,  Jamaica,  ag^  7  raontha 
KOBLK,  Mark,  eon  of  the  late  J.  W.,  of  Daaett'e  Hall, 
Leicester,  at  Malta,  agud  34. 

April  6. 

Qrirabach,  Dr.  Henry  Joseph  Hcrtchel,  8-irgeon  In  the 
Indian  Army,  Madras,  on  board  the  Surat,  on  his 
passage  humewaida. 

April  7. 

LUVDT,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  at  Newburg,  Kew  York,  aged  54 
April  8. 

00kT>og,  Francis  Alexander,  Lieut  60th  Rifles,  Cal* 
entta,  aged  33. 

April  9. 

CBBiSTlAff,  Francis  C.,  son  of  Alfrod,  at  Malta,  aged  6. 
Rydb,G.  at  pnwiilenee.  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  agtd  39. 
JOBBS,  Bobt  Goddard,  at  Monlpelisr*row,  Blach^eatli. 
April  10. 

LocKnART,  Margaret  Eliott,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  69. 
Ml’LLBR,  R.,wifeof  11.  M.,  at.*»h«itoii,8loke*upon*Trctit 
Stkxl,  John,  Derwent  Bank,  near  Cockermouth,  Cum* 
berUnd.  at^  81. 

Tago,  Miriam  Frances,  daughter  of  C.  W.,  Pockham- 
rye,  aged  3. 

TiioiiI‘>un.  Vdea  Helen  Onslow,  daughter  of  Astley, 
Olyn  Abl^,  Carmarthenshire,  aged  3. 

TBOMso.X,  AKxander  Kne,  Battersea. 

TiBNi:,  Margaret,  wife  of  John  A.,  Brlarley,  Algburth, 
bear  Liverpool. 

Tvckkk,  Thomas,  Bourton,  Berks,  aged  75. 

WlLKlNsug,  Emily,  daughter  of  the  lato  David,  Wood* 
lord,  aged  36. 

April  11. 

Bbioiiam,  Elisabeth,  widow  of  William,  near 

Warrington. 

ClakkI':,  W.,  Tottenham,  aged  64. 

Dawson,  Robert  Clay,  19,  l'ark*ttfrace,  Vletorla-park, 
aged  63. 

Bvsji,  John  Southard,  5,  NeviIIe*terTace,  Brompton, 
age«l  46. 

OAkKKTT,  Lydia,  widow  of  Wm.,  W’oodbrldge.  aged  68. 
OVKUK,  Samuel,  Oak*lanc,  Limehotisc,  agrNl  61. 

Gbo*>B,  Georgina  CeciRa,  wife  of  Francis  B.,  aged  39. 
JoYCK,  Edward,  Croydon,  aged  65. 

Rsknky.  James  N.,  formerly  of  the  O.P.O.,  aged  53. 
Lbitu,  James,  of  Wslmer,  at  Shephenl’s  Well,  aged  76. 
Mivart,  John,  sen.,  17,  IMnce  of  Wales*rd.,  Kentish* 
town,  age<l  71. 

Mobtaou,  Herbert,  at  Wandsworth,  aged  40. 

Pbtrb,  O^rglana,  wife  of  Hon.  Fredrick,  Brentwoo<L 
Xka,  wife  of  Charles,  of  the  O.F.O.,  at  Whalton, 
Northumberlarrd. 

BusrKiKLD,  Anne,wife  of  Isaac,  Brighton,  aged  54. 
Bimmonb,  James,  Field  End,  near  Haslemerc,  aged  61. 
81IIT11,  Isabella,  widow  of  John,  at  1'orquay,  aged  61. 
Sfabka,  Eric  John  William,  son  of  W.  8.,  Htanrooro 
Cottage,  Kilbum,  aged  6. 

ftnWAKT,  Jessie  Menxics,  daughter  of  the  late  Major* 
Oen.  Robert,  H.M.'s  Bengal  Infantry,  at  Torquay. 
Talbot,  John  11.,  at  llallytrent,  oo.  W'exford,  aged  75. 
Wall,  Ann,  widow  of  Rev.  Frederick  Saadys,  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon,  aged  70. 

Wabd,  Mary  Ann  Harriet,  widow  of  Uenry,  Kenning* 
ton,  agedM. 

Wbitk,  Jamps  North,  Torquay. 

WiLKlNso.v,  Mary  Catherine,  wife  of  Thos.  Aytonn, 
Starkholmet,  Matlock,  Bath. 

WUAOll,  Grace  'fbup,  wife  of  J.  A.,  Alnwlek,  aged  39. 
April  11 

Abbll,  Sarah,  widow  of  Lieut.  Thos.,  63nd  Regt.,  44, 
Arth(ir*road,  Holloway,  aged  75. 

Barbaui>,  Isabella  T.,  at  Molesworth*plaee,  Kentish* 
lown*road,  aged  61. 

Cauntbr,  Robert,  son  of  Richard,  of  Penang,  at  Edln* 
burgh. 

OOMYB,  Martha,  widow  of  Edward  Richard,  59,  Cleve* 
land-square,  nged  91. 

Copblard,  WlllTain  Taylor,  Watfonl,  aged  71. 

CoXB.  Philip  Smith,  1,  Stsmley-terrace,  Kensington* 
park,  agi^56. 

Cmbraon,  John,  Gainsborough,  aged  79. 

Fox,  Pbeebe,  Ware,  aged  61. 

OlKEif,  Thomas  John,  Bedford,  aged  61. 

Kaioii,  John,  son  of  Jeha,  of  Scarborongh,  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  U.8.A.,  aged  35. 

Rolmbs,  Somerville. of  Baltimore,  at  Liverpool,  agedSI. 
Bomphkya,  Harriet,  daughter  of  tbe  late  AImI,  of 
Philadeipbln,  LF.i,  at  Farley  Hall,  Htaffordshlre, 
aged  66, 

Burt,  Joaeph,  Falcon  Olasa-works,  I^ondon,  aged  60. 
J<^B8-Parry,  Mary  Louisa,  daughter  of  Captain, 
lyUwyd.  Cardiganshire,  ag<^  3. 

Bobton,  Ellen  Emily  Hophle,  wife  of  William,  at 
Devoi^rt-road,  Hammersmith,  aged  36. 


RionT,  Fames,  Moss  House,  near  Liverpool,  aged  63. 
Kino,  Maria  Catherine,  widow  of  I>r.,  R.N.,  Clifton. 
Rouav,  Arthur,  Infant  son  of  Edward,  Stroml,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  aged  four  months  and  two  weeks. 

SaYBRS,  Mary  Ann,  wifeof  Reuben  T.  W.,l,8t.  Peter's* 
square,  Hammersmith. 

Smith,  Arthur  Merry,  son  of  George,  Lordsbip-lane, 
Wood-green,  aged  3. 

Tatham,  Marian  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.Q.  E., 
of  Kybnrgh,  at  West  Malvern,  agdl  9. 

Watts,  Fr^orlck  Hase.  son  of  F.  W.,  of  Hampetesd, 
on  board  the  P.  and  O  steamer  Nyanaa,  on  his  roturu 
from  Bombay,  aged  30. 

Whistlbji,  Edward  John,  Colehester,  nged  44. 

AprU  13. 

Ardaoh,  Richard  Maunscll,  Kingstown.  Ireland. 
Bakrkr,  Harah  Mario,  widow  of  .Stephen  Nicolson, 
Dcnmnrk-hlll,  Surrey,  aged  65. 

Brrtlby,  Sami.,  Leamington  Villas,  Croydon, aged  63. 
Coopland,  Kev.  George^ ork,  ag^  69. 

Crisp,  Sarah,  widow  of  iliomaa,  Rotherhlthe,  nged  79. 
Hall,  Annn  Eliza,  widow  of  Lient*Col.  Hennr,  ilst 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  nt  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
Hallion,  John  Wm.,  ILN.,  Cbnirington-sL,  Oakley* 
square,  aged  77. 

IlEALY,  Edward,  9,  Westboonse-road,  aged  69. 

Heuuins,  John,  Brighton,  nged  65. 
lluOKBK,  James,  ChAtenu  de  Chnmblon,  pr4s  Yverdon, 
Switzerland,  aged  77. 

FANson,  Adelaide  Susannah,  wife  of  John,  Bushey, 
Herts,  aged  59. 

JoilN.soN,  Richard,  Hereford. 

Love,  Charles,  Lieut  RN.,  Ford,  Dartmouth,  aged  36. 
Lox  .Mrs.  Phtebe,  at  Ware,  Herts,  aged  81. 

Mills,  Henry,  sen.,  171,  Oxford-street  agt^  60. 

PAYNB,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles,  56,  King-st, 
Westminster,  aged  13. 

Pratt,  Frederic  Thomas,  Uj^r  Norwood,  aged  66. 
KlTPORD,  the  Rev.  Wm.,  of  Lower  Sapey,  Worcester¬ 
shire,  ai^  46. 

Scott,  Andrew.  8,  Queen's-crescent,  Glasgow,  aged  66. 
Stkrl.  James  Woodgate,  Canterbury,  aged  45. 

Tate,  Margaret,  widow  of  F.,  PHey,  Yorkshire,  aged  91. 
Taylor,  Alice,  wife  of  John,  13,  Hugh-street  West, 
Eccleston-sqiinre.  Aged  79. 

Walker,  EdwanI  Allen,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  aged  61. 
WooDA,  Ann,  wife  of  Wro.  11.,  Addiscombe,  Surrey, 
aged  39. 

WkioHT,  Henry,  South  Dank.  Vpp.  Norwood,  aged  63. 
April  14. 

Adama,  William,  R.N.,  son  of  the  late  Oeo.  Frederick, 
Culnbrook,  Bucks. 

Almond,  Emma,  widow  of  George,  Margate,  aged  54. 
Baylis,  John,  Maidenhead,  agedhH. 

BiKT,  Thomas  Arthur  Quin,  son  of  Thomas  Gummer, 

3,  8L  David's-terrace.  New*croas,  agetl  3. 

CoiiKN,  Lewis  J.,44,  Clifton-gard,  Mnidn-hIU,  aged  67. 
DebI's,  George,  Lansiluw'n,  Bath,  aged  63. 

Dyer,  Emma  Glass,  daughter  of  lleiiry  Julian,  Cannes, 
aged  16. 

Eustace,  Ada  Csrotfne.  danghter  of  Caroline,  and  be¬ 
trothed  of  William  H.  Butcher,  jun.,  of  Cochrane* 
terrace,  Ht  John's-wood,  aged  17. 

Frkoivsmon,  Mary  Ann  Somes,  wife  of  James  Ranken, 
Wombwell  Hall,  Gravesend. 

Gamble,  Michael,  of  Beivt'ilere.  Tivoli,  at  Cork. 
IlAWKiNOa,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jas.,  llrixton.  aged  67. 
Hill,  Elizabeth  Llewellyn,  wifeof  John,  H,  Highbury- 
crescent  West  agtNl  33. 

Kin<».  Adeline  Agnes,  daughter  of  Raleigli.  aged  f. 

I  Leckib,  Kliaa,  wife  of  CoL  O.  A.,  Staff,  Bombay,  at 
Upper  Norwood. 

I  Lidual,  the  Infant  daughter  of  Thomas  Stuart  13, 

'  Hunily-road,  LiverniMd,  age*!  eight  montha. 

Methley,  Mary,  widow  of  Willoughby,  Ramsgate, 
aged  57. 

Fiiii.Lira,  Thomas,  Plymouth. 

ScuTT,  M.  II ,  at  Barwhinnock,  N.B.,  aged  36. 
SlIARWooD,  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.,  Walsall. 
Tauo,  Jesale  Clayton,  daughter  of  C.  W.,  I’eckham* 
rye,  aged  1. 

Thomtson,  Richard,  9,  Wbtttington-grove,  Highgatc* 
hilt,  aged  73. 

Webster,  Guy,  the  fifth  son,  and  on  the  5th  May, 
Arthur,  the  fourth  son,  of  the  late  Sir  Godfrey  Vassail, 
Dart,  Battlu  Abbey.  Sussex. 

Woodcock,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  George,  of  Cay- 
thorpe,  LiDcolnshire,  at  Rowde,  WUta,  ag^  61. 

April  15, 

ALDEftsBY,  n.  8.,  CHftonvUIe,  Brighton,  aged  79. 
Bartrop,  Rdtcrt,  176.  High  llolborn,  aged  46. 

Bull,  the  Rev.  T.,  of  S  bbertoft. 

C.SKUONEi.T.,  II.  W.,  wife  of  A.  L.,  at  Handsehnnshelm. 
Day,  John.  R.N.,  .66,  Brompton-erescent  aged  Nf). 
Dudgeon,  Wm.,  at  Upper  Baker-street,  aged  61. 
Fleming,  Charlotte,  at  Bowden,  Cheshire,  aged  75. 
HARBi.aoN,  Robert  Cassidy,  ton  of  the  late  F.  J.,  at 
Woodland-place,  Bathwlok-hill,  aged  A 
IIlCBMAN,  Edwin,  at  Fisher-etreet,  Holbom. 

Hunt,  Caroline,  wife  of  S.,  Ilarmondaworth,  Middle¬ 
sex.  aged  54. 

JoiiN.soN,  Sarah,  wife  of  W.,  at  Welllnghorough. 
Kirby,  Oeo.  G.,  57.  Queen's-gnte.  aged  63. 

Lathbury,  Mary  Charlotte,  at  Nice,  aged  35. 

Linton,  E.,  wife  of  W.,  at  Orcheston  SL  George,  Wilts. 
Macrbdir,  Patrick  B.  M.,  of  I'erceton,  at  Perceton* 
house,  A^hire. 

Massby,  t.,  14,  Dooglas-road  North,  Oanonbory 
age<l  M. 

Pagrt,  K.  O.,  46,  Aldersgate-street.  aged  71. 

Starling,  James  K.,  1,  Canonbury-lane,  aged  67. 
TaaPPB,  j.,  136.  Crawford-tL,  Poriman*sq.,  aged  63. 
Tipple,  E.  BL,  Devonsbire-rd.,  Holloway.  age«l  51. 
Williams,  Annie,  daughter  of  R  P,,  154,  Warwick* 
street,  Eecleaton-equare,  aged  11. 

viprsf  lA 

Ardy,  Sir  William,  Dart 

Allktz,  Ellaabeth,  widow  of  Edouard,  at  Paria, 

Brat,  Thoa.  Girling,  of  Wood-greeo,  aged  33. 

Bunch,  Suaan.  at  Peterborough. 

Carter,  Laura  Catherine,  widow  of  8.  T.,  Com¬ 
mander  RN.,  Colchester,  aged  79. 

COPKLAND,  Margaret  M.,  Burton-rd..  Britton,  aged  33. 
Critciieit.  Eiia.  C.,  at  Weaton-auper-Mnre,  age«1  SA 
Dangar,  William,  of  Toranville,  Sooue,  N.aW.,  at 
Cheltenham,  aged  6A 


Eaolbton.  John,  at  Belton,  Rutland,  aged  7A 

Gatakbr,  Georgina  Mary,  daughter  of  Geo.,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  and  31. 

Howard,  Thomaa  F.,  at  Charlotte-street,  Fltxroy^q. 

Head,  Nelly,  daughter  of  Richard,  at  Gray  atraat. 
Manehester-aquare,  agini  5. 

Herring,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  William,  Putney. 

Hill,  J.  W.,  daughter  of  H  .  at  Great  Malv>  m. 

Hunter,  Janet  Grant,  widow  of  Dr.,  H.RLas., 
5,  Duke-street,  Edinburgh. 

Jai'K.son,  George,  at  WclUngton-rd.,  St  John's-wood. 
aged  7& 

Kettle.  C.  J.,  widow  of  J.,  at  Reathside,  nr.  Parkatooak 

Laurence,  Ann,  at  Bath,  aged  61. 

Longhurst,  Gerald  Charles  Arden,  son  of  the  R«t. 
W.  H.  R..  nt  Leam:ngton.  sgod  11  weeks. 

Macord,  Kate,  daughter  of  R  H.,  of  W'oodslde,  Croy¬ 
don,  age*!  16. 

Malone,  Anne,  wife  of  R  E.,  RN.,  Torquay,  aged  3A 

Merritt,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  W.,  Addington  atiusL 
Lambeth,  ag^  63. 

Mills,  Anne,  wife  of  John,  Tonbridge,  aged  7A 

PlNDEK,  the  Rev.  J.  II.,  at  West  Malvern,  aged  7A 

Rickakd.s,  Emily,  wifeof  Alfred  J.,  60,  Canonbuir- 
road,  Islington,  aged  89. 

Spukkell,  KHz.,  daughter  of  the  late  B.,  at  Clifton. 

Sprouts,  Jane,  wife  of  Fella,  of  llerne-boy,  lute  of 
Kingsdown  Court,  near  .Sittingbourno,  Kent 

Taylor,  Matida  Fanny,  wife  of  John,  of  Eltham. 

Trulock,  A.,  widow  of  J.,  at  Wostbourne-park-vUIaa. 

Walkinshaw,  James,  of  Argyle-ruad,  Kensington, 
at  Swansea. 

5V1LKINSON,  Elizabeth,  at  Glouceater-ereacent,  Ilydo- 
park,  aged  47. 


i4pn7  17. 

Bass,  Bfary,  widow  of  II.  T.,  5,  Bedford-road,  Clap- 
ham-park.  aged  63. 

Bi:sLY,  the  Rev.  John,  D.C.L  .at  Long  Benton,  aged  66. 
B(»nniwrll,  Mary  F.liz..  at  Halton.  Hastings,  age<l  69. 
Booth,  Georgo  Ayscough.  em  of  Rev.  G.  A.,  of  Claa- 
down,  at  Paris,  aged  30. 

Bow'DERY,  S.,  at  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon,  aged  8A 
Brackenbury,  Jane,  wid«>w  of  John,  of  Ely,  at  Wlm- 
botsham,  Norfolk,  agtsl  63. 

Cannon,  RJ..Capt  K.A.,at  Hedcar,  Yorkshire,  aged  47. 
Dawson,  Annie,  widow  of  John,  of  Kirkstall,  at  Burley, 
Leeds,  aged  33. 

Dkysdai.b,  Jane,  at  Brnad-green,  Croydon,  aged  90. 
Gibus,  R  M.,  at  Wellingborough,  NorthainptonMilru, 
aged  59. 

Houlton,  j.  T.,  Farielgh  Castle,  Somerset. 

Koli.E,  Frctleric  Palmer,  at  Tottenham-green,  aged  Sf. 
M.icLaREN.  Sarah  C..  at  KilmanuK'k,  Ayrshire,  aged  61. 
Maltby,  Margaret  Mary,  widow  of  the  Right  Rev.  R, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  at  Buckden,  Huntingdonshire, 
aged  64. 

Mariiuetti,  Louise,  danghter  of  J.  J.,  late  of  Cllfton- 
road,  St.  John's-wood,  aged  30. 

Mason,  Thomas,  of  Audenshaw  Hall,  near  Ashtou* 
under-Lyne,  ageil  86. 

Naish,  the  Kev.  T.,  at  Sible  lledingham,  Eseex.  aged  48. 
Nathan,  0.,  wifu  of  W..  of  Chigwell-row,  Eseex. 
PKARSON,  Thomas,  at  Guernsey,  aged  41. 

Pigeon,  Edward,  at  Lynipstone,  near  Exeter,  aged  39. 
Poole,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Richd  Anthony,  atTwthiU, 
Carnarvon,  aged  73. 

Ransomr.  Catherine,  wifeof  J.  A.,  of  Ipswich,  aged 71. 
Kkkvb.  Sir  Thomas  N.,  at  Kirhmund,  Surrey,  ag^  7A 
Hkid,  Robert,  at  Erith,  aged  71. 

Robinow,  C.  E.,  eon  of  A.,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  19. 
Hcott,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Hugh,  of  Maiden 
Newton,  Dorset,  aged  66. 

Staples.  Waiter,  at  Lymlngton.  Hants,  aged  51. 
Stuart,  K.,  widow  of  sir  J.,  Bart,  at  Edlnbmvh. 
Tappkkdbn,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Edward,  Hoxton, 
aged  63. 

Toi.cHEE,  R  n..  LarkhaP.-rise,  Clapham,  aged  53. 
Warren.  Norah  Margaret,  daughter  of  Capt  Fred.,  RN., 
at  Sontheea,  age<l  3. 

Welsh,  K.J.,  wifeof  F.  F.,  at  Saffron  Walden, aged 43. 
April  16. 

Bailxt,  Charles,  ton  of  Arthur  II.,  at  Atkln's-road, 
Clapham-park,  aged  3. 

CEAwronn,  the  Rev.  William  Henry,  at  Haughley* 
park,  Suffolk. 

Oamrett,  Thomas,  aged  79. 

Hill,  Mary,  widow  of  C.  S.,  at  Croxdale,near  Durham, 
aged  63. 

llOLROYD,  Sophia  Rachel,  wife  of  Arthur  T.,  at  New 
Barnet,  aged  56. 

Keveen.  Mrs..  Devonport.  aged  93. 

Kino,  wife  of  James,  of  Hayes,  Middlesex,  aged  70. 
LuteenER,  Wm.,at  Dolerw,  Montgomeryshire,  aged  73. 
Manning.  Louisa,  dau|hter  of  Charles  J.,ac  PrineeV 
gardens. 

Marshal!.,  John  Stewart,  at  Wigan,  aged  36. 

Miller,  Oeorire,  Lewisham,  aged  7A 
MooRR,  Major  N..  late  RM.L.l.,  In  Norland-square. 
North,  John,  at  Lambridge.  near  Bath,  aged  63. 
Plummer,  Mary,  widow  of  John,  at  Margate,  aged  61. 
Pi>OLB,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  William,  Matching  Hall, 
Eseex,  aged  66. 

Reltun,  Frances,  at  Cheltenham,  aged  41. 

RoBAKTa,  Archibald  Major,  Infant  aon  of  Arthur,  at 
htreatham-cuminon. 

Se  \ton,  Constance  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  A., 
at  Colton,  Rugeley,  aged  4. 

Selby,  Eather,  wife  of  Thomaa  Mlllen,  at  Old  Stantoo- 
bury,  Bucka,  aged  36. 

Simpson,  General  Sir  James,  at  Ilorringer,  near  Bury 
SL  Edmund's,  age<l  7A 

Smith,  George,  at  Farley-hlH.  near  Reading,  aged  59. 
StepheNhoN,  RobL,at385.  Hi|rii-sL,  Wapping.  agtd  77. 
Van  Sommer,  Mary  Ultve.  widow  of  John,  atChaUuun- 
plaoe.  Ilaeknay,  aged  75. 

Wallin<»iov,  James,  at  Charieeote,  Warwt^aUre, 
aged  64. 

Wood,  the  Rev.  Richard,  at  Bedale,  aged  68L 
April  19. 

Dakbb,  Edward  Davies,  at  Newcastle  atreat,  Strand, 
aged  63. 

Baker,  I^nisa,  widow  of  Wm..  at  Jevlngfon,  aged  47. 
Bonny,  Jane,  wife  of  James  Rlppoth,  of  Palmer'e-hill 
House,  Southgate,  aged  43. 

CouN,  Uenry.  at  Melton  Mowbray,  aged  61. 

CUBTTT,  Mary  Anna,  wifeof  George,  at  Mlddleaboruagb- 
on-Tees. 

Davis,  Sarah,  wife  of  Edw.,  at  Long  Acre,  aged  7QL 
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HAOOBlt,  KMuaa.  widow  of  Edw.,  at  tAmb'«ronduit>tt 
Hall,  IOm.  at  Cartton^villas,  Maida  Vale.  an<i  80. 
IKUPBN,  Elisabeth  Rebecca,  widow  of  Abel,  at  Ladj* 
well,  Lewisham,  a|ced  75. 

Jones,  Ifaiy.  at  i^ueen's^ad,  Bayswater,  and  €7. 
McGoCN,  Colonel  Thomas,  at  Marseilles,  ag<i4  61. 

Mais,  Mrs.  Henry,  at  Clifton,  aged  65. 

Mabtin,  Mary  Ann,  at  Farro-sL,  Berkeley-sq.,  aged  77. 
Moysb,  Maria,  at  The  Waldrons,  Croydon,  af^^  82. 
Katlob,  Mary,  at  Clifton«rillas,  PengCi  aged  85. 
NoBMAN,  Miss,  at  Tottenham,  a^  61 
Reeve,  Kear*Admiral  John,  ag^  84. 

BUABPE,  Susanna,  wifeof  William  Leigh, OroTO-villas, 
Brixton,  aged  31. 

Bdndebland,  Anne  Elisa  Plantagenet,  daughter  of 
Lieut^CoL,  at  Folkestme. 

Thornton,  Harriott,  widow  of  John,  at  Devoushire- 
place.  Wandsworth-mad,  aged  75. 

Tbebt,  Charlea,  Lower  Tooting. 

Wabminoton,  Harnret  Medley,  daughter  of  Edward, 
Colchester,  aged  31. 

Watson,  Elisabeth  Lant,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  O., 
Meltos,  Suffolk,  ageil  74. 

Wesley,  Mary,  daughter  of  Licot-Gen.  Sir  Robert, 
K.C.B.,  at  Ventnor,  aged  24. 

TOL'NO,  James  Deooon,  Edinburgh,  aged  51. 

^prtl  SO. 

AotttlAB.  Sarah,  wife  of  Emanuel,  at  Gloucester- 
crescent,  Hyde-park.  agt'd  42. 

Alluood,  the  Kev.  William  J.,  at  The  Hermitage, 
Northumberland,  aged  31. 

Bingham.  Katherine,  wife  of  Alfred,  at  Tlie  Grove, 
Stratford 

Blundell.  Joseph  Birl>eck,lato  of  Scacombe,  Cheshire, 
at  Ilfracombe,  aged  79. 

Booth,  Lleut-Gen.  William,  Colonel  of  the  15th  Regt., 
In  Loudon,  aged  77. 

COCKELI.,  Hannah  Maria,  widow  of  Edgai**  *4  Dslston, 
aged  77. 

Compton,  Horatio  Kelson,  at  Guernsey,  aged  51. 
DiCK.sON.  John,  Watling-street 

Dixon,  Sophia,  at  Vlctoria-grove-terrace,  Dayswatcr, 

ag«d  8G. 

Finlay,  Herbert,  Infant  son  of  James,  at  Seacombc, 
Cheshire. 

FisHEB,  Austin  Henry,  son  of  William,  at  Kewland- 
place,  Kensington,  aged  21. 

Fokbestt,  Thomas.  Wanstead,  aged  61 
Fowler,  chapptdl  W.,  Gillinghani-st.,  Eerle«ton-sq. 
GasK,  Maiy,  wife  of  John,  at  lh»ston,  agc<l  .56. 

HanNAY,  John,  at  Lorhinver,  Hutherlandsliire, agedC9. 
Hardman,  John,  at  Dublin.  age«l  61 
Howard,  Frank,  son  of  Frank,  of  Twickenham,  at 
Edinburg,  aged  21 

INCLEDO.N.  George  UenernfL  at  Deptford,  ageil  40. 
Leith,  William  Hay,  at  Mootagu-street,  Portmau-aq.. 
aged  78 

Miller,  Jntla  Augusta,  widow  of  Samuel,  at  Exctcr- 
place.  Fulham,  aged  62. 

Pike,  Mabel  J.  F..  daughter  of  M.  B.,  at  Barrington- 
road,  Brixton.  aged  15  montha 
Pitt,  Emily,  whlow  of  George,  at  St  Leonard's,  aged  71. 
Price,  Annie  Ethel  Maude,  daughter  of  William,  Mar¬ 
gate,  aged  16  moiitlis. 

St.  Leuer,  Major  John,  late  14th  Light  Dragoons,  at 
Charles-street  Berkeley-square,  aged  6H. 
SCHOLEFIELD.  John,  at  I'ercy-street,  Tottenham-court- 
road,  aged  76. 

Smith,  E..of  Fir  Vale,  nr.  Sbeffield.at  Brighton.  age4l67. 
TaYLOE,  George  William,  at»u  of  Alfred  A.,  46,  Watling- 
street  aged  1. 

TiiOMi‘iK).v,  Gertrude  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  R.,  of 
Weaterham,  at  Dover,  a^^  10  months. 

Thornhill,  George,  sou  of  George,  of  Dlddington,  at 
I^ton-piace,  agiMl  19. 

Thornton,  Elisabeth  Sophia,  at  The  Elms,  Stroatbam, 
aged  59. 

W’alTER.  Hugh,  infant  son  of  H.  F. 

WeaTIIERLEY,  John,  at  Kirkmansworth.  aged  56. 
Weaver,  Oeorga.  at  CoUege-pl.,Cainden-tn..age<l  48 
'WELL.S.  Mary,  wife  of  George,  jun..  at  Kyde,  aged  43. 
W'lLSON,  John  Heniw,  at  High-st,  Peckham,  aged  48 
Wilson,  Mewa,  at  Metz,  aged  68. 

Apnl  21. 

Barber,  Rev.  John,  Bierley,  Yorkshire,  aged  67. 
Barker.  Kev.  Thomas,  at  Wandswoilh.  aged  88 
Bartley,  SaraneL,  Llaiidefeih»g,  aged  76. 

Beckwith,  Joaeph  Henry,  at  Camberwell,  aged  33. 
Blyth.  Francis,  son  of  Alfred,  at  Weatbouruc-terracc, 
a^ja 

Boot,  tXsa,  wifeof  Alfred,  sen.,  atAibert-ter..  aged  68. 
Bust,  Helena  Hherriff,  daughter  of  William,  at  Hamil- 
ton-lndge,  Blackbeatii,  aged  4. 

Call,  Maria  Isabella,  widow  of  Captain  G.  L,  18th 
at  Bideford,  aged  74. 

CoNi.VGUAM,  Lieut -Oen.  Henry,  Madras  LightCavalry, 
at  Nice,  aged  70. 

Daoo,  Capt^n  K.  A.,  at  Oxtnn,  Birkenhead,  aged  43. 
Darling,  Jamas  D.,  of  Little  tjueeo-streec,  llolbom, 
aged  41. 

Dodd,  the  Rev.  Edward,  Cambridge. 

Elphick,  W'illiam,  at  Plaistow,  aged  37. 

Few,  Jane,  wife  of  Charles,  at  Putney-heath,  aged  38 
GOODBVE,  filiaa,  wife  of  Thomas  Mincbin,  in  London, 
aged  43. 

Harrison,  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Thomas,  at  Glouoeater- 
plaoe,  Hyde-park,  aged  78 

Hutton,  John,  at  Wamford^nrt,  Tbrogmorton-st, 
aged  78 

Mackenxic,  Colin  John,  aon  of  Sir  C<dia,  Bart,  of 
Kileoy,  at  Oakley-equare. 

May,  Emily  Jane,  at  I^bnry-rd.,  Bayawater,aged  41 
Muluer,  Madame  Euphrosyne,  at  Southgate,  aged  7t 
Potts,  Wm.,  Cromwell-rd.,  South  Kensington,  a^^  67. 
Pringle,  Robert  of  Symington,  at  Edinburgh. 
Prowsr,  Rebecca,  wife  of  John,  at  Keotish-tn.,  aged  50. 
Rickards,  Jane,  widow  of  William,  at  Tajdey,  I^von, 
aged  71, 

Butt,  Ellaa  laaae,  wife  of  Henry,  Clapton,  aged  70. 
Smith,  George,  at  Manor-pl.,  U|mr  Holloway,  aged  53. 
SgUANCR,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H..  Southses,  ag^  78 
Sttan,  Elis^Mth,  widow  of  Thooiaa,  at  Korfolk-eret. 
Byde-^iark. 
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WOOD,  Sir  Francis,  Bart,  at  Riverhall-pUeB,  Essex, 
aged  34. 

April  22. 

ALDIS,  Lsstitia,  wife  of  B»e  Rev.  John,  Reading. 

Bailey,  Marie  Emiiie,  wife  of  John  Rand,  Utdland-  i 
villas-road,  Kensington,  aged  37.  ' 

Barton,  Edith  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  O.,  ' 
Etchinghara,  Sussex,  aged  14. 

Belson,  Lieut-Gen.  Oeo.  Jno.,ltA.,  Woolwich,  aged  80. 
Boxer.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Michael,  Bromley-street, 
Stepney,  aged  30. 

Bridges,  Thomas,  Fcteham,  Surrey,  aged  79. 

German,  James,  Infant  son  of  Catkin,  Sevenoaka 
Hay,  Sara  Laura,  wifaof  Sir  Edward  Hay  Drummond, 
Southwell,  Notts. 

Heath,  Fredk.,  Great  Dover-street  aged  45. 

Jacob,  Louis,  at  Toumay,  Belgium. 

Maxwell,  Margaret  Hsye,  wife  of  David,  of  Black- 
hills,  El^ti,  at  Bonn. 

Mills,  MaHan,  Paulton-sqnare,  Chelsea,  aged  60. 
Okeden,  William  Parry,  Tumworth,  ai^  68 
Page,  Graham  George  William,  son  of  Edward,  Eldon- 
park.  South  Norwood,  aged  3. 

PiNCUiN,  Henry,  Hanover-place,  Peckham,  aged  50. 
Pollard,  Commander  John,  R.N.,  Greenwich  Hospital, 
aged  81. 

Reynolds,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Kev.  C.,  Kensingtoo-gate,  Hyde-park,  aged  20. 
Richardson.  Mary,  wife  of  John,  Brighton. 

Sankey,  Frederick  H.,  Wingham,  Kent  *8^  31. 
STEWART,  Philip,  of  Noiwo^,  at  Brighton,  aged  64. 
TllOMl*SON,  John,  Tunbridge-wclls,  aged  80. 

W'lLSON,  John  Perry,  Southgate-ruad,  aged  48 
April  23. 

Claridob,  Charles,  Prion’-road,  Kilbum,  aged  70. 

Cole,  Elinor,  widow  of  Ueo.  Augustus,  Cold-harbonr- 
lane,  Csml>erwen,  aged  54. 

Copley,  Miss,  last  surviving  sister  of  the  Right  Hon. 

the  late  Lord  Lytidhurst  aged  94. 

Cruicksiiank,  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  aged  46. 

Finlai.<<on.  George  D.,  Richmond,  aged  30. 

Gale,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John,  Upper  Mall,  Hammer¬ 
smith. 

Hall,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Saxham  Parva. 

H.aRLAND,  John,  Brideoak-street  Manchester,  aged  61. 
Harper,  Thomas,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  aged  48. 
Hodgson,  Captain  Ellis,  Skelton,  near  York,  aged  78 
Hunter,  Harriet  Ann,  widow  of  Ueury,  Kilburnc-hall, 
Derby,  aged  30. 

JAMES,'(teurge  A.,  Wood  Green,  aged  32. 

LaiNG,  Samuel,  Edinburgh,  aged  88 
Lonsdale,  the  Kev.  William,  The  Butts,  New  Brent¬ 
ford,  aged  71. 

MacDonald.  l>onald,  Waddon,  near  Croydon,  aged  23. 
Mansfield,  Paulina,  widow  of  Alexander,  Kingstown, 
aged  74. 

NOTT,  Henrietta  Frances  Onslow,  wife  of  Capt  J.  II., 
Dalston,  aged  28 

Peters,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  George,  Blrmingliam, 
aged  81. 

Bale,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John,  Upper  Mall,  Hai.imor- 
•mith. 

Shaw,  Robert.  Stockwell-place,  aged  82. 

Southwell,  Maiy,  wifeof  E.  J.,  Hancmft-rd.  aged  47. 
Spence,  William  j.,  of  Blackheath.  at  Dublin.  age<l  19. 
Terry,  Charlotte,  wife  of  John,  Portland-villas,  Urix- 
ton,  aged  78 

TibRS,  Somerset.  St  John’s-road,  Brixton,  aged  59. 
WakeMaN,  T.,  Gratg  House.  Monmouthshire,  ag«d  79. 
W'ayt.  Richard.  Stoke  Newington-green,  age«l  HO. 
W'orroN,  Ada  Mary,  daughter  of  Uemy,  Great  Mal¬ 
vern,  ag^  2. 

Wrenalds,  Harriet  Jane,  widow  of  Nicholas,  Islington, 
aged  55. 

April  24. 

Blacrmore,  Arthur  Simmons,  son  of  Christopher, 
Hammersmith,  aged  15. 

Bryant.  Sarah,  widow  of  Francis,  Parkstonc,  Dorset, 
ag^  72. 

Buzzard,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  wife  of  John  Edward, 
Hammersmith,  ageil  73. 

CoocH,  Harriet  Caroline  Graham,  widow  of  Capt.  A.  E., 
16th  Kegt.,  Guernsey,  aged  24. 

Cory,  W.  H.,  Kingston-on-Thames,  aged  60. 

Franklin.  Emma,  daughter  of  William,  Hare  Hatch, 
Twyford,  Berks,  aged 

Henry,  Anne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur, 
Dublin. 

lliGiNBOTiiOM,  Catherine,  widow  of  Newburgh,  Esher, 
aged  67. 

Law,  Eleanor,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph,  South  Hylton, 
Durham. 

Leech,  Anne,  widow  of  John,  Kensington. 

OoiLViE,  Wm.  Cecil,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service, 
at  Bedford. 

Pearce,  Robert,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  aged  62. 
KicHAEDS,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  W.  Phelps,  MayflcId-pL, 
Kensington. 

SCRIMOROUR,  John  8.,  West-hill,  HIghgate,  aged  73. 
Speed,  Jane,  widow  of  William  F.,  Pembruke-road, 
Kensington,  aged  67. 

Tomlin,  Robert  Sackett,  Dane  Court,  Thanct 
TURTON,  Matthew,  Lincoln,  aged  82. 

Weube,  Alex.  Allan,  Portland-place.  aged  58. 

Wells,  Eliza  Ann,  wife  of  John,  Lower  Tooting. 
WlOHTWiCK,  Richard  Apps,  Lewisham,  aged  32. 

April  25. 

BORWtCR,  Jane,  wife  of  Oeo.,  Walthamstow,  aged  60. 
BROOKi:ji,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Joa.,Tetbury,  i^ed  66. 
Brown,  Milliam.  Sheffield,  aged  62. 

Bullock,  Mary,daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Colby,  Ship- 
dam,  Norfolk,  aged  87. 

Fauncb,  Edmond  Gladwin,  son  of  the  late  Edmond 
Barrel!,  of  Sharsted  Court,  Rent,  at  Madeira,  aged  28 
Fknwick,  Henry,  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  48 
Qeldard,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John,  Brooktide, 
Settle,  a)^  8L 

Hincken,  Clans,  Queen-street,  lUtellff,  aged  58 
Knioht,  Elisabeth  Sarah,  wife  of  ThtHuas,  Counter- 
hill,  Lewisham. 

Lanodon,  Mary  Bayley,  wife  of  Geo.,  West  Brixton, 
aged  70. 

Lawson,  Jane,  Tealand  Conyers,  near  Lancaster, 
agedl* 

Lawton,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Johiif  at  Law- 
ton,  Cbeshire,  ag^  77. 


Mathew,  Ann,  widow  of  John,  Oxford. 

O'Brien,  Mary,  wife  of  Edward  W.,  at  5I« 
Franoe.  aged  25. 

OvbrstaLL,  Francis  Edwd.,  Packlngton-st,  IsHnu- 
POWRLL,  Kev.  'I'bos.  Baden,  Newick,  Sussex,  aged  I 
Rapp,  J.  Conrad,  Basle,  ag^  68 
TiDSWELL,  Elixabeth,  widow  of  Robert,  l>enmarii*l 
aged  54. 

Tuson,  Kev.  G.  B.,  of  Little  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

Hanharo,  Bristol,  aged  80. 

Williams,  Sadie,  daughter  of  the  late  R.,  aged  38 
AprU  28 

Ace,  Sophia  Listitia,  wife  of  Rev.  D.,  PentonviP'wi. 
AGi.EN,  George,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  at  Bristol,  aged 
Alexander,  Ronald  William,  infant  son  of  Will 
Devonshire-road,  Greenwich,  aged  two  mootha. 
Allen,  Dorothea  Hannah,  wife  of  O.  Baugh,  All 
terrace,  Kegent's-Mrk. 

Anderson,  Edward,  Spenoer-ztreet,  Northampton 
aged  64. 

Beale,  John,  Larkhall-rise,  Clapharo,  aged  67. 

Birch,  Dr.  George,  Jersey,  aged  82. 

Birch,  Thos.  Jacob,  BaHycroy,  Mayo,  Ireland,  agedit  ti 
Blake,  Edward  Collier  Scott,  Stanley-vlllaa,  aged  45, 
Blanckle,  Georgiana,  wife  of  F.,  Katlibone-pT  ' 
aged  35. 

Browne,  Maria,  widow  of  Thos.,  Basingstoke,  Ha 
aged  81. 

Chancellor,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Xei 
Hillingdon.  Middlesex,  aged  1. 

Dudoron,  Jane  Alexandrine,  widow  of  P.,  Portobc. 
Grey,  Eleanor,  Prospect-place,  Wandsworth-rucuL 
HealRY,  Henry,  Scarborough,  aged  83. 

Jackson,  Isaac,  Tumham-green,  aged  83. 
O'Callagiian,  Frederick  Innes,  son  of  DanielJsTQiR| 
Bengal  Army,  on  board  the  steamer  Ajax,  fiSl 
Shanghai.  I 

OxENDKN.  Col.Chfls.Vcmon,Mavdeken,  Kent,  aged 43  J 
Rkilly,  Richard,  Barnes,  aged  57.  -I 

Rising,  Elizal>eih,  widow  of  Wm.,  Y’armouth,  aged  73  J 
Robinson,  William  C'owper,  Lewes,  aged  78  ^ 

Rowll.8,  Charles,  llarlcy-stieet,  ag^  77. 

SCHLIENZ,  Rev.  C.  F..  Basie,  sgM  65. 

Schmidt,  Catherine  Julia,  widow  of  John,  Norl 
aged  61. 

Sladen,  Margaret,  wife  of  St  Barbe,  Onslow-s< 

SLAPE,  William  lleniy,  Ealing-common,  aged  83 
Smith,  Cecil  Wilford,  aon  of  Henry  Fiancis, 

Lodge,  Clapbam-park,  aged  eight  months. 

Smith,  Ellen,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Hugh,  Stoke  d'Abi 
non,  Surrey,  aged  88. 

ViDLER,  Jane,  wife  of  John,  Windsor,  »ed  38 
Ward,  Arabella  Croabie,  daughter  of  LIcut-CoL  1 
ward,  K.E.,  Chatham,  aged  17  days. 

West,  tlcorge,  Alfred-street,  How-road,  aged  78' 
W'lLLiAMS,  Elizalwth,  wife  of  Commander,  K.N.,StQl 
Devonport,  aged  71. 

April  27. 

Badart,  F.  j.,  Roupell-park,  Htreatham,  aged  61. 
DaniklI^  Euphuinia,  widow  of  Col.  Francis  Andn 
aged  87. 

DAVIR.S,  Har>%  Wvie  Cop,  Shrewsbury,  aged  88 
Duncan,  Adela  idary,  infant  daughter  of  P. 

llyeres.  France. 

Hardy,  Jane,  daughter  of  G.  T..  Ramsgate. 

Haworth,  Ixtuisa  Anne,  wife  of  Frederick,  Paria 
Faterso.n,  Maiy  Anne,  widow  of  Capt  Thomas,  6M 
Regt.,  Ramsgate. 

Roberts.  T..  son  of  Norcott  D'E.,  Torquay,  aged  17. 
Blatter,  Rev.  George  Maximilian,  Exeter,  aj^  77. 
TowKEND,  William,  Hulme,  klanchester,  ag^  63. 
Ul'WOOD,  Rev.  Thos.  Thorognod,  King's  Lynn,  aged 
Waite,  Nusanna  Margaiet,  wife  of  F^erick,  Uanii 
aged  74. 

Walshk,  Elizabeth  Hely,  daughter  of  the  late  Fn 
Weldon,  Ventnor. 

Watkins.  Jane  Florence,  widow  of  Thomas,  Csn 
Webb,  Eliza  llurriet,  wife  of  Thomas,  Treyvor, Rl 
Maughsn's,  near  Monmouth.  >  1 

W'RAUUE,  Catherine,  wife  of  Alfred,  Chester,  agedlil| 
April  i 

Atkinson,  Blanche  Elisa,  wifeof  Rev.  P.  U.,  of  I 
Berks,  at  Pau,  Baases  Pyrdndes,  aged  38 
Besant,  Louisa,  daughter  of  William,  Soutlisea. 
COBBETT,  Pitt,  Addlestone,  Surrey,  aged  64. 

D ALLEN,  Daniel,  Cobham,  Surrey,  aged  71. 

Dawes,  william,  Betchworth,  ag^  57. 

Graham,  Miss  Roberta,  Ilolkerston  I^odge. 

Joyce,  wife  of  Thomas  Howard,  Brighton,  aged  2i^ 
Ladyman,  John  Oeo.,  St  John's  Cojl..  Camb.,  agedR  I 
McNBILt,  John,  Capt  ItA.,  Woolmch. 

Medland,  Fanny,  wife  of  Thomas,  Steyning,  Sn 
aged  68 


El4l 


Murray,  Alexander  Elder,  Hastings,  aged  58. 
NRWMan,  John  Harding,  near  Bidufuru,  aged  49. 
Osborn,  Josei*h,  Dunstable,  aged  75 
KaTNSPOKD,  llanbury,  Henlow  Grange,  Beds,  ngedfl 
IttccARD,  James  Edward  Jackson,  South  Moltoo, 
Devon,  aged  81. 

Srwbll,  Russell,  son  of  Eade,  Little  Oakiey 
Essex,  aged  18 

SouiRR,  William  Wsleot,  Cheltenham,  aged  78 
Stone,  Wm.  llios..  Hurst-green,  Sussex,  aged  78 
Taylor,  Samuel,  Ashfields,  Rochdale,  aged  78 
Whippy,  Benjamin  John,  Charlbury,  ag^  72. 
Wilkinson,  Sarah  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Thoi 
Nottingham. 

April  29. 

Atrrs,  E]izal>eth,  wife  of  William.  Barnes. 

Cass,  Lilia,  wife  of  Rev.  William  Anthony,  Wakri 
ag^  30. 

Christy,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Jas.,  Chelmsford,  agedi 
CLARKE,  Margaret  A.,  wife  of  T.  P.,  Andover,  agsdl 
Clark,  Sonhia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  r 
Edinburgh,  sp'd  8 

Crbasiy,  Harriet,  wifeof  John,  SheamMS. 

Crook,  Jesse,  Gravesend,  aged  48 
Jenkins,  Evan,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  E.,  Brn 
aged  38 

Latter.  Clara,  widow  of  General,  W'yvenhoe, 
aged  78 

Morrick,  Harriet  Emily,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  WU 
Davi^  Longbridge,  D^verUI,  Wilta. 

Undated. 

I  CALDWttf..  Commodore  If.,  C.B.,  A.D.C.,  Leamlni 
I  llORNKR,  Captain  Gisborne,  H.M.'s  Utb  RsgimsaS# 
Caledon,  county  Tyrone,  age  38 


XUM 


A  BRANCH  HOUSE  is  now  opened  in  London  for  the  Sale  of  thii  Remedji  whieh  hu 
been  in  me  in  America  orer  thirty  yeart.  It  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  if  pafo  in  nii 
cases;  it  soothes  the  child  and  gives  it  rest,  softens  the  gums,  and  will  allay  all  pain  or 
spasmodic  acti'in,  and  is 

SURE  rro  REGUXs^TTE  'X'ECE  BO'WEXsS. 

Depend  npon  it,  Mothers,  it  will  give  rest  to  yourselves  and 

RELIEF  AND  HEALTH  TO  YOUR  INFANTS. 

It  will  almost  instantly  relieve  Oriping  in  the  Bowels  and  Wind  Colic,  and  we  believe  it 
the  best  and  surest  remedy  in  the  world  in  all  cases  of  Dysentery  and  Diarrhrca  in  Children, 
whether  arising  from  Teething  or  other  causes.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “MRS.  WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING  SYRUP."  Price  Is.  IJd.  per  bottle. — It  is  sold  by  all  medicine  dealers,  with 
full  directions. 

Ask  your  chemist  for  one  of  “  MRS.  WINSLOW’S  FAMILY  ALMANACKS." 

OFFICE,  S50C,  HIGH  HOEBORIV,  EOIVDOIV. 

THE  BEST  BEMEBY  FOB  IIVBIOESTIOIV. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
the  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years. 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  IJrf.,  2s.  9c/.,  and  11s.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom, 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


,  THE 

DAGMAB  SEWING  MACHINES. 

THE  DAGMAR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY  are  now  able  to  offer  Machines  of 
0rery  principle,  great  simplicity  being  combined  with  strength  and  utility,  and  at  prices  to  suit  all 
requirements. 

Their  No.  2  Machine,  price  £2  12s.  6d ,  is  a  Hand  Lock-stitch,  possessing  unusual  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  an  elastic  Stitch,  stretching  with  the  softest  material,  quite  fast,  every  stitch  being 
cut  without  running,  and  it  may  be  taken  out  as  easily  as  the  Chain  Stitch. 

SXXO-W  BOOZES,  BTo.  7  6,  STBufiLN-D. 

^  LISTS  FREE. 

AGENTS  WAIVTEH. 


GALVANISM  ▼.  RHEUMATISM,  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Paralysis,  Oout,  Pains,  Lumbago,  Neuralgia, 
Indigestion,  Epilepsy,  Sciatica,  Noises  in  the  Head  and  Ears,  Functional  Disorders,  ftc. 

On  Lonn,  a  Test  for  ascertaining  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  PULVEUIMAOHER'S  IMPBOVED  PATENT  QALVANIC  CHAIN  BANOS, 
BELTS,  and  POCKET  BATTERIES  (sent  gratis  for  a  week)  will  famish  positive  evidence  of  the  remarkable  eDeeta  of  these  real  volta.olactrlo 
appllancea  Prices  from  &s.  to  228.,  secording  to  power.  Combined  Chain  Bands,  for  restoring  exhausted  vital  energy,  30s.  to  40s.  New  patent  Self- 
restorable  Galvanic  Batteries,  iC3  to  £\  complete.  For  authenticated  medical  reports  and  private  tsatimaniala,  see  pamphlet,  post  free. 

J.  L.  PULVEHMACHER  9s  CO.  (Galvanic  Establishment),  200,  Regent  St.,  W. 


THE  SPIRAL  Elastic  ai^o'm INAL  belts. 

The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  nse  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  casee  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  ingninal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trussee. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HXTXIjET,  12,  Old  Cavendlsb-street,  Oxford-street. 


HXAsoata  BiQuniD. 
Clrenmlerence  at  a  6  c. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILOKS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROYAI.  FAMILY,  AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 

FOK  LADIES  AND  YOUNG  LADIES. 

FA8HI0H8  AHD  8PE()IiLITIE8  ARE  READY  FOR  THE  mm  8EA80R. 

RIDING  HABITS,  Imperial  Blue  Tweed  .  .  .£330 

Ditto  ditto  Melton  .  .  ,440 

Ditto  ditto  Superfine  .  .  .660 

RIDING  TROUSLRS,  irom  21i.  HATS  WITH  FALLS,  21fc 
I»R,OM:E]VAr>E  JACKETS  IIV  »KEAT  VARIETY. 
SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costnmes,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  208.,  258. 

Heam.  Nicoll’s  WATERPROOF  TW'^EED  &  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloaks,  &o.,  are  made  without  the  least 
mixture  of  CotUw,  heuoe  they  are  so  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retaining  their  superior  appearance. 


r 


LONDON:  114  TO  120,  REGENT  STREET;  AND  22,  GORNHILL 

MANCHESTER:  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVEBFOOL:  50,  Bold  Street 


PETER  ROBINSON’S  SILKS. 

Now  complete,  a  Magnificent  Collection  of  the  Newest  Designs.  300  Pieces  of  the 
richest  Lyons  Ohene  Silks,  all  at  £2  11  s.  the  full  dress.  Patterns  post  free ;  also  of 

Plain  and  Fancy  Silks,  in  all  the  Newest  Colours,  from  Two  Guineas  the  full 
dress. 

Bioh  Silks  and  Satins,  specially  prepared  for  Bridal  Wear. 

Now  ready,  post  free,  Patterns  of  a  Vast  Collection  of  British  and  Foreign 
Novelties,  including  the  “  Roman  ”  Cloth,  and  the  “  Alpaga  d’Or  et  Argent.”  From 
12s.  6d.  to  21s.  the  full  dress. 

Patterns  free,  of  “  Best”  French  Piques,  at  the  price  of  Cambrics. 

A  small  lot  of  about  500  pieces,  at  13s.  9d.  the  dress,  French  Prints  Brilliants,  &o.i 
S^d.  to  Is.  per  yard. 

A  Grand  Assortment  of  French  Muslins,  9s.  Gd.  to  15s.  6d.  the  full  dress. 


*  PETER  ROBINSON,  ‘ 

103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Frinted  b;  Jm.  W*dr,18,  TurMock  Mirtt,  CoTcat-gardMi,  W.U 
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